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GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 


The  object  of  this  work  ia  tu  ticscribe  the  British  Islands  with  reference  to  tlie 
two  divisions  of  Physical  and  Political  Gco^^raphy. 

Under  the  head  of  the  General  Physical  Geography  are  here  comprehended — 

The  general  form  of  the  Coast  Line. 

The  Mountains. 

The  Rivers. 

The  Climate. 

Under  the  head  of  Political  Geography  are  here  comprehended— 

A brief  historical  sketch  of  the  different  races  of  men  that  have  settled  in 
these  Islands. 

The  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical  divisions,  with  a general  outline  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Government  of  the  whole  kingdom  and  its  divisions. 

The  Physical  and  Topographical  Descriptions  of  the  several  Counties. 

Statistical  Tables. 

The  Physical  Geography  treats,  chiefly,  of  the  form  of  the  surface  with  reference 
to  the  two  great  divisions  of  high  land  and  low  land.  It  is  difficult  to  say  how  far 
any  remarks  on  the  geological  character  of  a country  should  be  introduced  into 
such  a geographical  description  as  the  present ; wherever  it  has  been  done  here,  it 
has  been  from  an  opinion  that  it  was  useful ; where  it  has  been  omitted,  the  omis- 
sion is  either  intentional  or  owing  to  the  want  of  accessihle  materials. 

The  physical  description  is  based  on  the  Ordnance  maps,  as  far  as  they  go ; on 
the  best  that  could  be  found  where  the  Ordnance  Survey  is  incomplete ; on  Brad- 
shaw's Map  of  Canals ; Priestley's  Work  on  Canals,  &c. ; on  the  County  Surveys; 
the  Transactions  of  the  London  Geological  Society ; the  Work  of  Conybeare  and 
Phillips  on  the  Geology  of  England  and  Wales ; and  on  such  information  as  could 
be  obtained  from  other  books,  or  from  individuals  whose  names  are  given  at  the 
foot  of  the  pages.  No  authorities  of  any  kind  have  been  used,  except  such  as  are 
here  generally  or  particularly  indicated,  or  specially  mentioned  in  the  course  of 
the  work. 

It  is  only  by  successive  efforts  that  we  can  bring  geographical  description  to  a 
state  of  tolerable  accuracy.  The  first  step  towards  the  accomplishment  of  this 
object  is  to  make  such  an  arrangement  of  existing  materials  as  may  indicate  what 
is  known,  or  what  is  generally  accessible,  and  what  requires  to  be  more  accurately 
observed. 
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The  British  possessions  in  Europe  con- 
sist of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  with 
numerous  smaller  islands  dependent  on 
them  ; the  islands  of  Jersey,  Guernsey, 
Alderney,  and  Sereq  or  Sark  off  the 
coast  of  Normandy;  Heligoland  in  the 
North  Sea ; the  fortress  of  Gibraltar,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Mediterranean  ; and 
the  island  of  Malta.  The  Ionian  Islands 
form  a confederation  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  King  of  Enghand,  who  is  re- 
presented by  a resident  Lord  High  Com- 
missioner. 

The  British  Islands  He  off  the  north- 
west coast  of  Europe,  forming  a kind 
of  archipelago,  consisting  of  two  large 
and  very  numerous  small  islands ; they 
are  bounded  on  the  north,  west,  and 
south-west  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ; on 
the  south  by  the  Atlantic  and  the  Eng- 
lish Channel ; and  on  the  east  by  the 
North  Sea,  sometimes  called  the  Ger- 
man Ocean.  The  most  northern  point 
of  Unst,  one  of  the  Shetland  islands,  is 
Lamba-nesii,  G0°  49' N.  lat.  ; the  most 
southern  point  of  England,  the  Lizard, 
is  in  49°  57'  30"  N.  lat. : thus  the  group 
comprises  10°  5l'  of  latitude.  Hence 
the  sun,  at  the  summer  solstice,  is  about 
2"  40'"  longer  above  the  horizon  in  the 
northern  than  in  the  southern  e.xtremity 
of  the  Archipelago ; the  longest  day  in 
the  British  Islands,  at  the  summer  sol- 
stice, being  alvmt  18'*  48”*,  and  the 
shortest  about  16'*  8“"  (independent  of  re- 
fr,action).  The  most  eastern  point  of 
Great  Britain,  near  Lowesltiff,  in  Norfolk, 
is  in  1°  4G'  E.  long. ; the  most  western 
point  of  Ireland.  l)\mmore  Head,  is  in 
about  10°  27'  W.  long. ; thus  there  are 
12"  13' of  longitude,  or  nearly  49  minutes 
of  time,  between  the  extreme  eastern 
and  western  points  of  the  Archipelago. 

Great  Britain,  which  consists  of  the 
Gnited  Kingdoms  of  England  (with 
Wales)  and  Scotland,  is  8ep.amted  from 
Ireland  on  the  west  by  St.  George's 
Channel  and  the  Irish  Sea.  The  two 
nearest  points  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land are  the  Mull  of  Cantire  in  Scot- 
land, and  Fair  Head  on  the  north-east 
coast  of  Ireland  ; the  distance  between 
which  is  1 0 or  1 1 miles. 

Tlte  island  of  Great  Britain  stretches 
through  8°  43'  of  latitude  from  Dunnet 
Head  (58°  40'  30"  N.  lat.),  the  north- 
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em  extremity  of  Scotland,  to  the  Lizard 
Point  in  Cornwall.  From  the  meri- 
dian of  Lowestoff  to  that  of  the  Land's 
End  in  Cornwall  (5°  42'  W.  long.), 
there  are  7°  28'  of  longitude.  But 
the  most  westerly  points  of  the  whole 
island  are  on  the  west  coast  of  Scot- 
land; the  promontory  of  Airdnamur- 
chan,  near  the  island  of  Mull,  is  in 
G°  8'  30"  W.  long. 

The  figure  of  this  island  has  been 
compared  to  an  irregular  triangle,  the 
apex  of  which  is  at  Dunnet  Ile^,  and 
the  base  is  the  long  lino  of  the  southern 
coast  from  the  North  Foreland  in  Kent, 
to  the  Land's  End  in  Cornwall.  The 
direct  distance  from  Dunnet  Head  to  tho 
North  Foreland  is  alwut  540  English 
miles,  and  to  the  Land's  End  about  GOO ; 
the  direct  distance  between  the  North 
Foreland  Lighthouse  and  the  Land's  End 
is  about  320  miles. 

Owing  to  the  great  length  of  tho 
island  from  north  to  south,  and  its  long 
political  separation  into  the  kingdoms  of 
England  and  Scotland,  it  is  rather  diffi- 
cult to  bring  ourselves  to  consider  it  as 
a physical  whole,  independent  of  arbi- 
trary divisions.  But  when  so  considered. 
Great  Britain  is,  without  doubt,  one  of 
the  most  interesting  islands  on  the  face 
of  the  globe,  preseitting,  in  its  immense 
extent  of  sea  coast,  and  the  variety  of  its 
surface,  its  plains,  mountains,  rivers  and 
lakes,  one  of  the  most  instructive  studies 
for  the  geographer.  On  inspecting  a 
large  map,  we  observe  that,  though 
its  whole  outline  is  irregular,  this  irre- 
gularity is  most  striking  along  the  west- 
ern coast,  and  particularly  on  the  north- 
western coast ; that  nearly  all  its  large 
streams  enter  the  sea  on  tho  east  or 
west  side ; that  the  northern  portion  of 
the  island  is  more  mountainous;  and 
that,  as  a general  rule  all  through  the 
island,  and  particularly  in  England, 
the  most  mountainous  regions  arc  on 
the  irest  side  of  the  island.  Some  of 
the  highest  points  in  the  whole  island, 
however,  those  in  which  the  sources  of 
the  Avon  (a  tributary  of  the  Spey) 
lie,  are  somewhat  nearer  to  tho  east 
than  tho  west  coast.  Connected  with 
this  phenomenon  of  mountain  position 
is  the  distribution  of  the  smader  islands 
around  the  main  mass.  On  the  east 
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coast,  we  find,  as  a ({oncral  rule,  no 
islands  except  a few  of  very  inconsider- 
able size ; nor  any  on  the  soutli  coast, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Isle  of  Wipht, 
and  a few  insignificant  islets.  The  Scilly 
islands,  which  belong  to  Cornwall,  are 
the  first  indication  of  the  prolongation 
of  the  angular  points  of  the  island,  as 
exhibited  in  detache<l  masses.  From 
the  Capes  of  Cornwall  to  the  Firth  of 
Clyde,  we  find  a coast  exceedingly  irre- 
gular, often  bold  and  rocky,  but  still 
prcsening  a general  continuity.  But 
with  the  Firth  of  the  Clyde  commence 
those  deep  indentations  of  the  sea,  which 
run  far  into  the  land,  forming  a must 
irregular  outline  of  coast,  and  entirely 
detaching  large  masses  of  land,  such 
as  the  islands  of  Mull  and  Skie.  The 
Orkneys  and  the  Shetlands  may  be 
considered  as  prolongations  of  the  island 
from  its  northern  extremity. 

Before  we  proceed  to  a more  minute 
consideration  of  Great  Britain,  we  shall 
enumerate  the  groups  of  dependent 
islands  which  will  require  a separate 
description.  On  the  northern  coast,  and 
separated  from  Scotland  by  the  tem- 
pestuous channel  of  the  Pentland  Firth 
(through  » hich  the  tide  rushes  with  the 
irresistible  impetuosity  of  a tremendous 
stream),  are  the  Orkneys,  the  Orcades 
of  the  antient  geographers.  The  nar- 
rowest part  of  the  strait  is  about  five 
miles  and  a half  between  Duncansby 
Head  and  the  southern  point  of  Ronald- 
sha  Island.  From  this  point,  the  group, 
which  consists  of  ten  principal  and  nu- 
merous smaller  islands,  stretches  north- 
wards for  about  45  miles.  They  lie 
between  58°  44'  and  59°  24'  N.  lat.  The 
Shetlands,  or  Zctlands.  pronounccrl  Yet- 
lands*,  lie  north  and  cast  of  the  Orkneys, 
between  59°  51'  and  6(J°  49'  N.  lat. 
They  consist  of  one  large  island  called 
Mainland,  and  many  smaller  adjacent 
islands,  with  numerous  rocks,  the  re- 
mains of  larger  masses.  This  group,  like 
the  Orkneys,  is  exposed  to  most  violent 
storms,  and  the  coasts  are  in  many  parts 
in  the  course  of  continual  destruction 
from  the  action  cf  the  sea. 

The  large  islands  of  Skie,  Mull,  and 
others  lying  close  to  the  west  coast  of 
Scotland,  must  be  strictly  considered  as 
adjuncts  of  the  mainland ; but  still 
farther  to  the  west,  and  separated  Irom 
the  Scotch  coast  by  the  channel  of  the 
Minsh,  we  have  the  Hebrides  or  He- 

* Z,  In  Scotch,  wac  a mltwriting  for  t/:  thuR, 
Uackentlcs  Dalsells&c.  were  prooounced  m If  the 
X were  y. 


budes,  which  in  their  actual  stftc  form  a 
small  archipelago.  They  lie  lietwcen 
50°  43'  and  58°  33'  N.  lat.,  forming  a 
curved  line,  of  which  the  northern  ex- 
tremity, the  Butt  of  Lewis,  is  about  forty- 
six  miles  west  of  Cape  Wrath,  the  most 
north-western  point  of  Scotland ; the 
southern  extremity,  Bernera  island,  is 
about  forty-four  miles  west  of  Airdna- 
murchan  Point.  This  archipelago  con- 
sists of  the  large  islands  of  the  I.ewis, 
North  Uist,  and  South  Uist,  with  nu- 
merous smaller  islands.  The  three 
groups  of  the  Orkneys,  Shetlands.  and 
Hebrides,  lie  between  the  meridian  of 
London  and  8°  1 8'  W. 

The  Isle  of  Man,  which  lies  in  the 
Irish  Sea,  indicates  by  its  position,  and 
the  direction  of  its  high  land,  that  it  is 
a prolongation  of  the  opposite  coast  of 
Scotland.  Its  northern  extremity  is 
right  opposite  to  Burrow  Head  in  Wig- 
tonshire,  the  nearest  point  of  the  main 
land,  from  which  it  is  about  fifteen  miles 
distant. 

The  .Scilly  or  Sorling  Islands,  a group 
of  .«mall  islands,  lie  ofl'  the  Land's  End. 
The  south  point  of  St.  Agnes,  the  most 
southern  that  is  inhabited,  is  in  49°  52' 
30"  N.  lat.,  6°  19'  W'.  long. 

W'e  have  already  given  a general  notion 
of  the  form  of  this  island,  by  comparing  it 
to  a triangle ; hut  this,  though  a very  old 
comparison  (Cmsar,  Ue  Bell.  Gall.  v.  13) 
and  the  ordinary  comparison,  is  not  an 
exactonc.  Ifwc  join  all  the  great  salient 
points  of  the  island,  and  connect  them 
by  straight  lines,  we  shall  form  a more 
exact  notion  of  its  polygonal  figure.  It 
must  be  premised  that,  in  the  following 
tabular  view,  we  have  only  seh'cted  those 
points  that  are  essential  for  determining 
the  genem/  figure  of  the  island  ; that  our 
straight  lines  occasionally  cut  through 
a small  portion  of  the  lancf ; and  that  tho 
student  must  complete  his  conception  of 
the  outline  of  the  island  by  inserting 
numerous  points  between  ours*:  he  will 
thus  approximate  still  nearer  to  a know- 
ledge of  all  the  irregularities  of  the  coast. 
It  must  also  be  rememlKTctl  that,  though 
the  measurements  have  been  made  with 
care,  they  may  in  some  cases  be  inexact, 
owing  to  the  want  of  good  maps  of  some 
parts  of  our  coasts,  or  to  other  causes. 
Each  student  must  measure  for  himself. 

The  north  coast  of  Scotland  docs  not 
terminate  in  a promontory,  but  presents 
to  the  ocean  a bold  and  broad  indented 
front  of  about  seventy-two  miles  direct 

• See  Journal  of  Educailon,  No.  XI..ua  Profetnor 
Agren's  cou»lructiTcmcU;o(l  of  teaching  geograplijr. 
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distance,  lietween  Cape  Wrath  and  Dun- 
cansby  Head,  which  lie  very  nearly  in  the 
game  latitude.  This  coast  has  numerous 
inlets,  and  streams,  llowing  into  the  sea 
from  south  to  north.but  no  large  rivers ; the 
largest,  the  Naver,  has  a course  of  thirty 
or  thirty-two  miles.  Our  measurements 
commence  at  Cape  Wrath,  and  proceed 
from  west  to  east,  and  then  from  north  to 


south.  The  column  headed  “ Distances' 
marks  the  distance  between  the  cape  or 
head-land  opposite  to  which  any  number 
is  placed,  and  the  cape  which  precedes 
it  in  the  numerical  series.  The  division 
headed  " Remarks"  enumerates  other 
points  of  land,  and  the  chief  indentations 
of  the  coast,  with  the  chief  rivers  between 
the  several  points  of  the  numerical  series. 


Noi. 

1 

Names. 

LaUtuilc. 

Lougitode. 

[>islaucei. 

Miles. 

REMARKS. 

1. 

Cape  IVrath 

58“  37' 

5°  r w. 

1 and2.  KyleofDurneas, FaroutHead, 
Loch  Kribo),  Kyle  of  Tonjfiie,  Naver  H., 

2. 

DuDcaosby 

Head 

58°  38' 

3°  2'  w. 

72 

StrathyPoint,  Duonet  Bay,  Dunnet  Head. 
Ca^ie  \V  rath  is  a bold  promontory  of  gra- 
nite; the  coast  immediately  cast  of  it  is 
bolder,  and  consists  of  old  red  sandstone. 

3. 

Tarbet  Netu 

57°  53' 

3°  43'  w. 

57 

2 and  3.  Sinclair's  Bay  and  Nows 
Head ; Helmsdale  R.,  Brora  K.,  Firth  of 
Dornoch. 

4. 

Kinnaird'i 

Head 

57°  43' 

2°  1'  w. 

04 

3 a;«d  4.  Firth  of  Cromarty,  Murray 
and  Beauty  Firths,  Findhorn^R.,  Burg 
Head,  Sptiy  R.,  Deveron  R. 

5. 

Fife  Ness 

56°  16' 

2°  34'  w. 

100 

4 and  5.  Ugie  R.,  Peterhead,  Ythan 
U.,  Don  R.,  Dee  R.,  North  Esk  R.,  South 
Ksk  R.,  Firth  of  Toy  and  R.  Tay. 

6. 

North  Sun- 
derland Point. 

55°  34' 

P 37'  w. 

62or03 

5 and  6 Firth  of  Forth  and  R.  Forth, 
Tyne  R.,  St.  Abb’s  Head,  KyeR.,  Tweed 
U,  Holy  Island,  Farn  Islands. 

7. 

FUmborough 

Head* 

54°  7' 

4'4o"  w. 

115 

G and  7.  Alu  K.,  Coquet  U.,  Wans. 
Iieck  K.,  Blyth  K.,  Tyne  R.,  Wear  R., 
Tees  R.,  Rsk  R. 

8. 

VV  mtertun 
Ness,  Norfolk  f 

52°  41' 

1°  39'  K. 

122  or 
123 

7 atui  8.  Bridlington  Bay,  Spurn  Head 
at  the  north  outlet  of  the  Humber ; 
Wash,  the  receptacle  of  an  extensive 
drainage,  containing  the  Witham,  Wel- 
land, Nen,  and  Ouse. 

9. 

South  Fore- 
laud,  Keut 

51°  9' 

l°23's. 

107 

8 and  9.  Yare  and  ^Vaveny  Rs.,  De- 
ben  K..  Orwell  and  Stour  Rs.,  the  Naze, 
Blackwater  R.,  Thames  and  Medway 
Ks.,  North  Foreland,  Pegwell  Bay  and 
Stour  R. 

10. 

iieachy  Head, 
Sussex 

50°  44' 

15'  X. 

55or57 

9 and  10.  Dover,  on  the  Straits  of 
Dover,  the  nearest  point  to  the  French 
coast,  distant  al>oiit  21  miles;  Dunge 
Ness,  Ruther  R. ; Beachy  Head  is  564 
feet  high;  high  chalk  dins  from  Beachy 
Head  to  Brighton. 

11. 

• c 

Lizard  Point, 
Cornwall 

sptain  HcwcU's 

49^  57' 

Surrey. 

5°  1-2'  w. 

245 
i Ibid. 

10  and  11.  Cuckmorc.  Ouse,  Adur, 
Amn  Rs. ; Seltea  Bill  and  Hurst  Point, 
between  which  lie  Portsmouth  Harbour, 
Siuithampton  Water,  and  the  Isle  of 
Wight;  Avon  and  Stour  Rs.,  Studland 
Bay,  St.  Alban's  Head ; Bill  of  Portland 
and  Bolt  Head  (Bolt  Head  is  430  feet 
high),  between  wltich  lie  Ax,  Otter  and 
Kx,  and  Teigu  Rs.,  Tor  Bay,  Dart  K., 
Start  Point;  between  Bolt  He^  and  the 
Lizard,  Plymouth  Sound,  Polkerris  Bay, 
Falmouth  Harbour.  The  Lizard  Point 
is  distant  from  the  nearest  part  of  Franco 
about  95  miles. 
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Not. 

Names. 

Latitude. 

LoDgitude. 

nUtances 

Miles. 

KHM.\RK*^. 

12. 

Land’s  Knd 

50°  4'  20" 

5°4l'w. 

23  or  24 

11  and  12.  Mount’s  Bay. 

13. 

Bull  Point, 
Devonshire 

51°  12' 

4°U'w. 

102  or 
103 

12  and  13.  Cape  Cornwall,  St.  Ivt**s 
Bay,  Trevose  Head,  llartland  Puiut^ 
Bideford  or  Barnstaplo  Bay,  containing 
(he  acstiiar)'  of  the  Taw  and  Torridge, 
which  come  from  Dartmoor. 

14. 

Worm’.  Head 

51°  33' 

4°  17' w. 

23 

13  and  14.  This  line,  of  about  23  miles, 
stretches  nearly  due  north,  across  the 
great  estuary  of  the  Severn,  otherwise 
called  the  Bristol  Channel.  The  ac.stuary 
of  the  Severn  receives  the  Avon  of  Bris- 
tol, the  Severn,  Wye,  Usk,  Tafh  and  the 
Neath  and  Tawe,  which  flow  into  Swan- 
sea liny. 

15. 

St  David’s 
Head 

Sr54'25^ 

1 

5°  18' 

51 

14  and  l!>.  Between  Worm’s  Head  and 
St.Goven’.H  Head  (166  feet  high)  is  Car- 
marthen Bay,  containing  Burry  K.  and  the 
flpstuarj'  of  the  Towey : sjiring  tides  at 
St.  Goven’s  Head  rise  24  feet.  Milford 
Haven  and  St.  Ann’s  Head  (214  feet), 
St.  Bride's  Bay.  The  distance  between 
St.  David’s  Head  and  the  Land’s  Knd, 
the  two  extreme  western  limits  of  the 
Bristol  Channel,  it  about  121  miles. 

IG. 

1 

! 

i 

CarnePf  Point, 
north-west  ex- 1 
trernity  of  An- 
glesca 

53°  24' 

4’  33'  w. 

1 1 IG  or 
112 

15  and  16.  Striimble  Head,  Fishguard 
Bay;  the  great  Bay  of  ('ardigan  lies  be- 
tween theTeify  R.  and  Ynaliog  Mountain, 
0|)|M)site  Hurdscy  Sound,  and  receives  the 
ViHiwith,  Dovey,  Maw,  Trneth  Bach; 
Caernarvon  Bay  and  soulhern  entrance 
of  the  Meiiat  Strait ; Holyhead. 

1 16  and  17.  Bemimaris  Bay  and  north- 

f era  entrance  of  Menai  Strait;  Conway 
1 K.,  Great  Orme'sliead  ; ccstuary  of  the 
I Dee. 

17. 

Rock  Perch  at  i 
I (he  south  en«  | 
1 trance  of  the | 
1 Mersey  j 

:St.  Bee’s  Head, 
Cumberland 

53°  86' 

3°  3' w. 

6j 

18. 

54°  32' 

3°  3S'  w 

78 

j 

t 

1 17  and  18.  jKstuary  of  the  Mersey, 

Formby  Point,  ajstimry  of  the  Ribhle, 
KossuU  Point,  up  to  which  the  coast  has 
a general  north  direction  from  Rock  Perch. 
Between  Knssnll  Point  and  the  southern 
extremity  of  Waliiey  Island  is  Lancaster 
; Bay,  containing  the  n*8tuaries  of  the  Wy  re 
; ami  Lune  ; and  the  deep  trending  Bay  of 
Morecamhe,  containing  the  estuaries  of 
the  Kent  and  of  the  Cruke.  Duddea 
sstuars',  Ravenglai^s  Bay. 

13. 

Mull  of  Gallo- 
way 

54°  38' 

4"  52' 

53 

18  and  19.  The  great  ffstuary  of  Sol- 
way Firth,  which  receives  the  Eden,  the 
Ksk,  the  Annan,  and  the  Nith  ; Dee  R. 
and  Kirkcmlbright  Bay ; Wigton  Bay, 
Burrow  Head,  Luce  Bav. 

20. 

Mull  of  Can- 
tire 

55°  13' 

5’ 48' 

Cl 

19  and  20.  Loch  Kyan;  Stinchaf,  Gir- 
van,  Doon,  Ayr,  and  Irvine  Ks. ; the 
great  Firth  of  Clyde  and  R.  CHyde,  Bute 
Island,  Arran  Island  opposite  Loch 
Fine. 

21. 

Point  of  Aird- 
namurchan 

56°  45' 

6®  8'3(V^ 

w. 

93 

20  and  21 . This  line  crosses  the  Islands 
of  Jura  and  Mull,  which,  though  sejm- 
ratfcrxl  from  the  mainland,  physically  lie- 
long  to  it ; Jura  Souml ; Linnhe  Loch, 
which  communicates  with  Lochs  Ktive. 
Ixwen,  Kil ; Mull  Sound. 
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Ne«. 

Name«. 

1 REMARKS. 

22. 

Ru  Rea 

07°  51' 

5°  32' 

85 

21  and  22.  This  line  cuts  the  lar(;e 
IsUud  uf  Skie,  which  is  only  separatt^ 

•from  the  maiulatul  by  a very  narrow 
]i«Ksa^e.  All  this  part  of  the  coast  is 
indented  hy  deep  and  generally  narrow 
inlets,  called  Lochs. 

23. 

Cttpc  Wrath 

01 

22  and  23.  This  line  of  coast  h ex- 
ceedingly irregular;  it  contains  the  deep 
inlet  of  Loch  Ewe  communicating  with 
the  X-euch  More  ; Little  and  Cireat  Lock 

Broom ; Ku  More  or  Coygach  Point, 
Atynt  Point  or  Ru  Stoir.  Iletween  Ru 
Stoir  and  Cape  Wrath,  Kyle  Scowie,  and 
Lochs  Laxfurd  and  luchnrd. 

\Vu  refer  to  the  description  of  tlio 
several  maritirac  counties  for  the  parti- 
cular description  of  the  coasts  of  the 
island. 

The  whole  circuit  of  the  polygonal 
figure  formed  hy  these  twenty-two  point.s 
is  alKiut  1800  English  miles.  To  deter- 
mine the  real  circuit  of  the  island,  mea- 
suring along  all  the  deep  inlets  and 
river  mstuaries,  us  far  as  the  salt  water 
penetrates,  is,  at  present,  we  believe, 
hardly  |)ossihlo.  The  following  mea- 
surements, however,  will  give  some 
more  exact  notion  of  the  circuit,  though 
one  which  falls  short  of  the  real  salt 
water  coast-line.  It  is  an  approxima- 
tion, hut  it  is  better  than  nothing.  To 
give  some  idea  of  the  mode  of  measure- 
ment employed  as  to  the  great  mstuaries, 
it  may  be  stated  that  the  aostuary  of  the 
Thames  is  crossed  by  the  lino  of  mea- 
surement at  the  NVre;  and  in  the 
Bristol  Channel,  the  line  of  measure- 
ment from  Bull  Point  runs  up  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Avon  of  Bristol, 
and  crosses  to  the  mouth  of  the  Usk. 
The  large  islands  of  Mull  and  Skie  are 
not  inclmhxl  in  the  coast-line  of  Scot- 
land ; and  the  numerous  lochs  and  bays 
that  nm  deep  into  the  land  are  only 
included  between  the  salient  points  of 
their  openings.  Any  measurement  of 
the  west  coast  of  Scotland  must  be  very 
indefinite  till  we  ascertain  the  limit  of 
tidal  water,  or  some  such  tolerably  fixed 
point,  and  reckon  accordingly. 

Cape  Wrath  to—  m„rt.  Cowi. 

Duncansby  Head  . 72  ..  log 

Tarbct  Ness  . . 57  ..  ‘JO 

Kinnaird's  Head  . 64  ..  11? 

Fife  Ness  . .100  ..  128 

N.  Sunderland  Point  63  ,.  137 


Plrcet. 

Coast. 

Brought  forward 

356 

580 

l-'lamborough  Head  . 

115 

..  138 

Winterton  Ness,  Nor- 

folk . . _ . 

122 

..  216 

South  Foreland,  Kent 

107 

. . 184 

Beachy  Head,  Sussex 

56 

68 

Lizard'  Point,  Cornwall 

245 

. . .344 

Ijtnd's  End 

23 

..  36 

Bull  Point 

103 

..  132 

Worm's  Head  . 

23 

..  178 

■St.  David's  Head 

51 

. . 104 

Camel's  Point  . 

114 

..  214 

Rock  Perch,  mouth  of 

tho  Mer.sey 

65 

82 

St.  Bee's  Head  . 

78 

. . 12  '2 

Mull  of  Galloway 

53 

..  147 

Mull  of  Canlirc 

61 

. . 170 

Puint  of  Airdiiainurchun  93 

..  1-22 

Ru  Rea  . 

85 

..  125 

Cape  Wrath 

SI 

..  150 

1801 

3112 

The  Atlantic  sea-coast  of  the  United 
States  of  North  America,  according  to 
Darbv,  is — 

Hilo. 

Along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Sabine  to 
Florida  Point  . . . 1100 

Along  the  Atlantic  Ocean  . 1800 

2900 

Thus  it  appears  that  Great  Britain 
has  more  sea-coast  than  the  United 
States  of  North  America.  Though  the 
circuit  that  wo  have  given  is  far  below 
the  truth,  there  is,  perhaps,  some  exag- 
geration in  the  statement  in  “ Sinclair's 
Statistical  View  of  Scotland,"  where  it 
is  said  that  the  sea-coast  of  that  part  of 
the  island,  reckoning  * the  main  land 


Carried  forward  356 


• The  eea.coest  of  the  counly  of  Argyle  tUoae 
,580  Is  shore  60e  mUet. 
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only,  is  nearly  2500  miles,  Ihougli  tlie 
bountlarics  taken  by  straight  lines  would 
not  exceed  6'20. 

The  following  dimensions  of  the  is- 
land of  Great  Britain,  taken  between 
nearly  opposite  points  on  the  west  and 
east  coasts,  will  show  the  proximity  of 
the  sea  at  the  opposite  and  nearest  points 
of  the  island. 

UUo. 

Between  the  outlet  of  the  Bris- 
tol Avon  in  the  Bristol  Chan- 
nel and  I/ondon,  near  the 
head  of  the  icstuary  of  the 
Thames  . . . 112orll6 

Between  thoN.E.  extremity 
of  Cardigan  Bay  near  Har- 
lech. and  Fosdyke  Wash,  in 
the  Wash  . . . 1/0 

Between  Liverpool,  on  the 
osstuary  of  tho  Mersey,  and 
Hull,  on  the  mstuary  of  tho 
Humber*  . . . 113 

Between  tho  aestuary  of  tho 
Keny,  at  the  head  of  Morc- 
cambe  Bay,  and  Saltholmc, 
on  the  tostuary  of  the  Tecs  70 

Between  the  outlets  of  the  Esk 
and  Eden  in  Solway  Firth, 
and  the  outlets  of  tho  Blyth 
and  Wansbeck,  in  North- 
umberland ...  63 

Between  tho  Clyde  at  Dum- 
barton and  Alloa  on  the 
Forth  ....  33 

F rom  Ren  frew  to  Alloa  is  some- 
what less. 

Between  Fort  William,  at  the 
head  of  Linnhe  Loch  and 
Inverness,  near  tho  outlet  of 
Loch  Ness  into  Murray 
Forth  ....  55 

Tho  chain  of  sea' and  fresh  water 
lochs,  consisting  of  Dwh  Linnhe,  Loch 
lyichy.  Loch  Oich,  and  Loch  Ness, 
lying  from  S.W.  to  N.E.,  almost  cuts 
off  the  northern  portion  of  the  island, 
and  forms  altogether  one  of  the  most 
singular  lake  phenomena  in  Great  Bri- 
tain. This  natural  water-communication 
is  now  completed  by  the  Caledonian 
Canal. 

Between  the  head  of  Loch 
Broom  and  Kincardine,  on 
the  Firth  of  Dornoch  . 24 

The  tide  ascends  so  high  in  the  Oikel 
which  flows  into  the  Dornoch  Firth  as 
to  approach  within  18  miles  of  the  west 
coast. 


* The  salt  water  of  the  two  leatuarlea  approaches 
probablp  within  66  or  90  rniics. 


Tho  longest  line  in  the  island,  from 
the  west  to  the  cast  coast,  measured 
along  a parallel  of  latitude  without  cut- 
ting tho  sea,  lies  pretty  nearly  Iretwecn 
St  David's  Head,  in  Pembrokeshire, 
.South  Wales,  and  tho  Naze,  in  Essex: 
this  line  is  about  3H0  miles  long. 

The  longest  line,  from  east  to  west, 
across  the  northern  portion  of  the  island 
called  Scotland  is,  Irom  Buchan  Ness, 
in  Aberduenshire,  to  Point  Row  namoan, 
in  Ross-shire,  which  is  somewhat  above 
151)  miles. 

Tho  whole  surface  of  that  part  of  the 
island  railed  England  is  estimated  at 
50,387  square  miles*,  and  that  of  Woles 
at  7426  nearly+.  Tho  surface  of  the 
main  land  of  Scotland  is  estimated  at 
about  25,520  square  mdes  of  land,  and 
404  square  miles  of  fresh  water  lakcsX- 
The  whole  surface  of  tho  island  will 
therefore  be  about  83,827  square  miles. 
The  area  of  Ireland,  which  is  not  known 
even  so  nearly  as  that  of  England,  is 
given  at  26,848  sejuare  miles.  The  area 
of  tho  Orkneys,  Shetlands,  and  He- 
brides, is  stated  at  about  4224  st^uare 
milck|. 


In  examining  the  surface  of  this 
island  for  the  purixiso  of  a general  geo- 
graphical description,  it  will  bo  found 
convenient  to  follow  certain  great  natu- 
ral divisions  or  separations  Ixitween  tho 
high  and  the  low  lands.  The  most 
striking  natural  division  of  the  whole 
island  is  into  two  parts : it  is  formed  by 
a plain  which  stretches  from  the  Firth 
of  the  Clyde  to  that  of  the  Forth.  On 
the  Clyde  it  extends  from  Glasgow  to 
Kilpatrick  ; and  on  the  Forth,  from  Lin- 
lithgow to  the  mouth  of  the  Carron.  Tlie 
land  between  these  two  level  shores  may 
be  considered  as  a plain,  though  it  is 
diversilletl  by  several  round-backed  emi- 
nences. Its  general  level  character  and 
direction  arc  indicated  by  the  line  of  the 
Roman  rampart  called  the  Wall  of  An- 
toninus, and  by  that  of  tho  Forth  and 
Clyde  Canal : the  greatest  elevation  of 
this  canal  is  not  above  160  feet.  Loch 
Fannysidc,  which  may  be  considered 
the  centre  of  this  isthmus,  is  about  150 


* The  total  are*  of  Kngland.  aa  deduced  from 
the  reapectUe  areaa  of  the  countici,  frieen  io  Rlck- 
mao'e  volumes  on  the  population  of  Ureat  Britain, 
la  49,641  square  mllea.  The  difference  between  the 
two  estimatea  la  about  746  square  miles,  or  more 
than  the  area  of  Westmoreland,  and  nearly  aa 
much  as  the  area  of  I.eiceaterablre. 
i Marshall's  Tables. 

X Mr.  Rohertaoti,  la  Sioclalr'a  General  Beport  of 
Scotland. 
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feet  above  tbe  sea  level.  The  northern 
boundary  of  this  plain  indistinctly  marked 
by  the  Campsie  Hills;  on  the  south 
there  is  no  definite  boundary,  the  plain 
gradually  rising  as  wo  ascend  the  valley 
of  the  Clyde,  and  also  as  we  advance  to 
the  foot  of  the  hills  of  Linlithgow  and 
the  Leven  Seat,  which  is  a considerable 
elevation  situated  near  the  S.W.  angle 


of  Mid  Lothian.  Tbe  part  to  the  north 
of  this  plain  between  the  Firths  of  Clyde 
and  Forth  is  the  most  mountainous  re- 
gion of  the  island,  and  will  be  described 
separately ; that  to  the  south  of  this 

f)lain,  consisting  of  South  Scotland,  Eng- 
and  and  Wales,  forms  the  subject  of  the 
first  part  of  tbe  general  physical  descrip- 
tion of  Great  Britain, 


Physical  Description  of  Great  Britain  south  op  the  Clydk  and  Forth. 

This  part  of  the  island  cannot  be  de-  briefly  indicate  tlie  general  direction 
scribed  without  a reference  to  several  of  the  high  lands  in  each  division,  and 
subdivisions.  Perhaps  none  can  be  the  position  of  those  tracts  which  may 
formed  that  are  entirely  free  from  ob-  be  called  low  lands ; and  we  shall  also 
jection,  but  we  shall  adopt  those  which  endeavour  to  indicate  the  general  boun- 
seem  most  natural  and  most  convenient,  daries  between  the  streams  which  flow 

I.  The  region  included  between  the  into  different  parts  of  the  sea.  We  shall 

Isthmus  of  the  Clyde  and  Forth,  and  connect  the  more  particular  de- 

the  depression  in  the  central  high  sonption  of  the  mountains  with  ! the 
lands  indicated  by  the  line  of  tbe  «vcrs  ; for  the  higher  coursra  of  all  the 
Roman  W'all  from  Bowness  on  the  streams  (except  those  which  belong  to 
Solway  Firth  to  Newcastle  on  the  No.  III.)  axe  within  the  mountainous 

tracts  of  the  island,  and  .the  rivers 

II.  The  central  high  lands,  with  their  “f  ® ^ntry.  when  their  sources  and 

ramifications,  extending  from  the  lino  d'recUon  are  known  with  tolerable  ac- 
of  the  Roman  Wall  to  the  southern  curacy,  are  the  index  to  the  mountains ; 
extremitv  of  the  Derbyshire  hills  and  '^ow  the  general  boundary  line 

the  Staffordshire  moorlands.  ThU  » "““'fr  of  streams  which 

mav  be  called  the  Penine  Chain*.  discharge  themsc  ves  into  one  part  of 

HI.  the  high  lands  of  Central  and  ‘^8  “"d  those  which  discharge 

Southern  England,  not  belonging  to  <ne™sclves  into  another  part.  They 
the  Penine  Chain,  and  not  including  show  the  direction  of  the  upper 

those  westof thevallevof the Exe  river.  yaUeys,  which,  l»ing  dependent  on  the 

IV.  The  high  lands  df  Dartmoor  and  '''dwafe  the  general  bearing  of 

Cornwall,' including  Exmoor,  which  the  great  and  continuous  masses  ol  the 
contains  the  sources  of  the  Exe.  land.  We  base  already  remiyked 

V.  The  mountains  of  Wales,  under  ‘hat  nearly  all  the  large  streams  of  the 

which  term  iacomprohendccl  the  whole  Ijje  sea  on  the  cast  or 

region  to  the  west  of  a line  joining  n®'.  further  be  remarked,  that 

Chester  on  the  Dee  and  Shrewsbury  ^Jl  the  large  nyer^  within  the  limits 
on  the  Severn,  and  thence  continued  “™''8  with  the  exception  of  the 

down  the  valley  of  the  Severn  into  Th.mcs,  have  a very  large  part  of  their 
the  Ecstuary  of  that  river.  The  highest  courses  in  a general  directon  from  north 
level  of  the  Ellesmere  Canal,  between  ‘'l®  averse.  On  considering 

Ellesmere  and  Whitchurch,  is  30P  ft.  ‘"®  K^atest  rivers  in  tho 

fl  in.+  This  canal  runs  in  the  small  England,  it  will  appear  that  a 

elevation  which  here  separates  the  direct  course  from  their  source  to  the 
valley  of  the  Dee  from  that  of  the  *®8  ”'““‘d  reduce  them  to  insignificant 
Severn,  and  indicates  very  nearly  the  alraams.  As  a general  rule,  then,  their 
line  of  the  watershed  between  the  two  yott*'®™  and  southern  courses  lie  in 
towns  just  mentioned:.  longitudinal  valleys,  having  a direction 

In  describing  the  mountainous  region  “responding  to  that  of  the  mass  of  the 

of  each  of  these  divisions  we  shall  first  lands ; the  longer  part  of  ‘heir 

courses  is  in  these  directions;  and  the 
' ' eastern  and  western  parts  of  their  courses, 

‘■'v'osT  of  Eng.  nhich  are  shorter,  mark  as  a general 
t Bradabaw-a  Map  of  Canals.  The  lerel  from  ^ulc  ihcir  through  ihc  lOWCt 

which  he  rreknn*  aJI  bia  h«ighu  la  alx  frtt  bcltttr  lands  tO  their  CDlbOUChureS  in  the  SCR. 

Si;™':'’”'-  "•  These  notions  require  a particular  deve- 
t ordo.DK  U.p,  No.  7a  lopement. 
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I.  The  Region  beticeen  the  Isthmus  of  the,  Clyde  and  Forth,  and  the  Lina 
between  Bowness  and  Newcastle. 


The  chief  part  of  the  mountain  mass 
of  this  region  lies  nearly  in  the  direction 
of  the  greatest  width  of  this  part  of  the 
island,  from  S.W.  to  N.E.  It  runs  from 
the  high  coast  onWigton  Bay,  and  also 
from  that  opposite  to  Ailsa  Rock  in  a 
N.E.  and  sometimes  N.N.E.  direction 
towards  the  great  bend  in  the  Clyde  at 
I.iberton.  Here  one  mass  takes  a more 
northern  direction,  and  joins  the  S.W. 
extremity  of  the  Pentland  Hills,  which 
run  northward  towards  the  Firth  of  Forth. 
The  other  mass  has  first  a more  easterly 
and  then  a northerly  direction,  termina- 
ting in  the  Cheviot  Hdls.  From  about 
Carter  Fell  (about  55“  22'  N.  lat.)  the 
mass  has  a southern  conrse  towards  the 
depression  indicated  by  the  line  of  tho 
Roman  Wall ; and  in  this  part  of  its 
course  we  see  the  commencement  of  the 
great  Penine  chain  which  corresponds  in 
direction  to  the  length  of  the  island.  Tho 
chiefsystems  oflow  landsorvalleys  formed 
by  the  high  lands  within  the  limits  of  the 
region  as  above  defined,  are—  the  valley  of 
tho  Clyde,  the  basin  of  Ayrshire,  the  low 
country  on  the  north  side  of  the  Solway 
Firth,  the  valley  of  the  Tyne,  and  the 
valleys  of  the  Tweed  and  its  allluents. 

The  main  sources  of  the  Clyde,  which 
flows  into  the  Firth  of  (Myde,  of  the  An- 
nan, which  flows  into  the  Solway  Firth, 
and  of  tho  Tweerl,  which  enters  tho 
North  Sea,  are  all  near  one  another  in 
the  same  high  land,  which  may  t>e  con- 
sidered as  tho  centre  of  that  elevated 
wide-spread  mass  in  South  Scotland, 
whose  ramifications  we  shall  attempt  to 
trace. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Greenock,  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  the 
high  lands  commence,  which,  running  in 
a general  .S.E.  direction  for  about  seventy 
miles,  as  far  as  Queensberry'  Hill,  in 
Dumfriesshire,  form  the  western  bound- 
ary of  the  Clyde  valley.  From  this 
point,  which  is  near  the  sources  of  the 
C'lyde,  and  not  more  than  twenty  miles 
from  the  waters  of  the  Solway  Firth,  a 
line  of  about  eighteen  miles  drawn 
N.N.E.  to  I.och  Skene  (the  source  of 
the  Moffat  Water,  the  main  branch  of 
tho  Annan),  passes  a few  miles  to  the 
south  of  the  head  waters  of  tho  main 
branch  of  the  Tweed.  Loch  Skene  is  at 
an  elevation  of  1.300  feet,  or  probably 
less,  and  abounds  in  fine  trout. 

A range  of  high  land  extends  from 


near  Edinburgh,  commencing  about  six 
miles  from  the  Firth  of  Forth,  under 
the  name  of  the  Pentland  Hills  : it  runs 
first  in  a S.W.  and  then  in  a general 
S.  direction,  towards  (^ueensberry  Hill, 
a distance  of  about  55  miles.  This 
high  land  forms  in  its  southern  course 
tho  eastern  boundary  of  Upper  Clydes- 
dale. In  the  northern  part  of  its 
course,  where  it  is  called  the  Pent- 
land Hills,  it  forms  the  boundary  be- 
tween Leith  Water  on  the  west,  and 
the  united  North  and  South  Esk  on  tho 
east,  both  which  streams,  running  in  a 
general  direction  corresponding  to  that 
of  the  hills,  empty  themselves  into  the 
Firth  of  Forth.  The  highest  point  of 
the  Pentland  Hills  (1860  feet)  is  five 
miles  S.W.  of  Arthur’s  Seat,  an  emi- 
nence close  to  Edinburgh,  on  the  S.E. 
side  of  the  city. 

From  I>och  Skene  (about  55°  25'  N. 
lat.,  3°  1 7'  W.  long.)  or  rather  from  tho 
hill  called  Ettrick  Pen,  a few  miles  south 
of  the  I»ch,  the  water-shed,  or  bound- 
ary lino  of  the  river  basins,  takes  a 
general  eastern  direction,  with  a small 
bend  to  the  south,  past  Wisp  Hill,  for 
about  35  miles,  to  Carter  Fell,  near 
the  sources  of  the  Reed,  a branch  of 
the  North  Tyne.  Between  these  two 
points  wc  find,  on  the  north,  the  sources 
of  tho  Ettrick  (near  Ettrick  Pen)  and 
the  Teviot,  two  large  alHuents  of  tho 
Twectl : and  on  the  south,  the  sources 
of  the  Esk  of  Solway  Firth  (in  Ettrick 
Pen),  and  its  atllucnt  tho  Liddel.  From 
Carter  Fell,  the  Cheviot  Hills,  ns  they 
arc  here  eallerl,  take  a turn  to  the  N E., 
and  then  to  the  north,  towards  Cold- 
stream on  the  Tweed.  It  thus  appears 
that  the  high  lands  which  commence  near 
Greenock  make  an  irregular  sweep, 
changing  in  their  course  from  .S.E.  to 
N.E.,  then  E..  and  lastly  N.  The  conti- 
nuation of  the  Pentland  Hills,  forming 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Upper  Clydesdale, 
has  a general  southern  direction,  and 
forms  a knot  or  junction  with  the  main 
mass  about  Queensberry  Hill,  where 
also  one  of  the  highest  summits  is 
found. 

The  line  which  we  have  just  described 
from  Port  Greenock,  past  Loch  Skene 
and  Carter  bell,  to  Coldstream  on 
tho  Tweed,  separates  the  Clyde  and 
Tweed  basins  from  all  the  rivers  south  of 
them  but  it  will  be  necessary  to  do> 
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scribe  it  somewhat  more  in  detail,  in  or- 
der to  show  its  true  character. 

From  Cloeh  Point  (the  N.W.  part  of 
Renfrewshire,  which  abuts  on  tlio  birth 
of  Clyde)  the  high  lands  which  rise 
behind  Greenock  run  southwards  near 
the  west  coast,  and  terminate  in  the  hill 
of  Knockgcorgan  (700  feet  high)  about 
three  miles  north  of  Ardrossan  Bay.  The 
Mistie  Law  ( I .ISS  feet),  the  source  of  the 
Garnock,  which  enters  the  sea  a little 
below  Irvine,  isonc  of  the  highest  points 
in  this  insulated  mountain  range.  Its 
separation  from  the  higher  mountaiti 
range  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Ayrshire  is 
shown  by  the  following  fact:  a line  drawn 
from  Ardrossan  Bay  to  Johnstone,  near 
Paisley,  corresponds  to  a very  consider- 
able depression  in  the  high  lauds.  This 
depression,  when  traced  from  the  east, 
follows  the  course  of  the  Black  Cart 
Water  (an  allluent  of  the  Clyde),  and  the 
levels  of  Castle  Semple  Loch  and  Kilbur- 
nie  Loch.  A summit  level,  originally 
designed  for  the  Ardrossan  Canal,  might 
commence  a little  to  the  west  of  John- 
stone, at  an  elevation  of  only  102  feet 
above  high  water,  and  run  for  eighteen 
miles  on  the  same  level,  through  a coun- 
try of  coal,  iron-stone,  and  lime-stone, 
to  within  less  than  two  miles  of  Ardros- 
san, where  a descent  of  IU4  feet  would 
bring  it  again  to  the  level  of  the  sea. 

From  the  heights  nortli  of  Ardrossan, 
the  high  land  makes  a circular  sweep 
to  the  south  with  the  concave  side  to 
the  west,  inclosing  in  a kind  of  am- 
phitheatre on  the  E.,  S.E.,  and  S. 
the  best  part  of  Ayrshire.  The  ter- 
mination of  this  sweep  is  'on  the  soutli 
side  of  the  outlet  of  the  Girvan,  in  the 
high  land  on  the  coast  nearly  opposite 
to  Ailsa  rock.  This  p.art  of  Ayrshire, 
included  between  the  sea  and  the  lands 
that  separate  it  from  the  Clyde  basin, 
is  a gently  undulating  country,  rising 
into  mountains  on  the  S.E.,  where  it 
borders  on  Dumfriesshire,  and  into  hills 
on  the  cast  of  inconsiderable  elevation. 
The  direct  distance  from  Ardrossan 
Point  to  the  outlet  of  the  Girvan  is 
about  twenty-seven  miles. 

From  the  summit  level  already  de- 
scribed, to  the  sources  of  the  Avon  (an 
aftliient  of  the  Clyde)  and  to  those  of 
the  Ayr,  the  common  boundary  of  the 
Clyde  basin  and  the  plain  of  Ayrshire, 
is  in  general  of  small  elevation.  From 
some  points  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Clyde  in  the  central  ward  of  Clydesdale, 
not  more  than  1 Ut)  or  1 50  feet  above  the 
sea,  the  hills  of  the  islo  of  Arran,  though 


fifty  miles  distant,  may  bo  seen  over  tlm 
intervening  heights  which  form  the  west 
side  of  the  Clyde  valley.  This  district 
cliioHy  consists  either  of  a barren  heathy 
pasture,  which  is  often  very  wet,  or  of 
what  is  called  bent  moss ; the  latter 
makes  good  fuel,  and  affords  tolerable 
pasture  for  sheep  and  Galloway  cows.  In 
the  parishes  of  Muirkirk  and  New  Cum- 
nock, which  are  situated  respectively 
high  up  the  Ayr,  and  its  tributary  the 
Lugar,  more  than  half  the  land  consists 
of  bent  moss  *.  Tho  hills  between  tho 
source.!  of  the  Avon,  the  Ayr,  and  tho 
Douglas  (a  branch  of  the  Clyde),  are 
sometimes  called  tho  Haugsbaw  Hills  : 
abundance  of  coal  exists  here,  and  indeed 
in  almost  every  part  of  Ayrshire. 

Tho  Doon,  which  belongs  to  the  south 
part  of  the  Ayrshire  amphitheatre,  has 
a general  course  to  the  N.W. : the  Gir- 
van, tho  next  river  in  order  as  we  ad- 
vance south  along  the  west  coast,  has 
the  upper  jiart  of  its  course  in  the  same 
direction  as  that  of  the  Doou  ; but  the 
lower  part  is  dellectcd  to  the  S.W.  by 
some  high  lands  which  stretch  south 
along  the  coast  from  the  mouth  of  tho 
Doon.  Brown  Carrick  Hill,  on  the  coast 
bordering  on  the  Doon,  is  D24  feet  high. 
The  high  lands  which  form  tho  bold 
coast  between  the  Girvan  and  the  Stin- 
char,  which  is  south  of  the  Girvan,  mark 
the  boundary  between  tho  chief  streams 
of  Ayrshire  and  those  of  Kirkcudbright 
and  Dumfries : but  no  regular  ridge  can 
1)0  traced  from  the  sea  coast  opposite  to 
the  high  rock  of  Ailsa  t,  up  into  the 
central  masses  near  tho  head  waters  of 
the  Clyde  and  Tweed.  The  mountains 
in  the  interior  seem  throw  n together  with- 
out any  order,  forming  one  irregular  ele- 
vated region,  penetrated  both  from  tho 
north  and  south  by  long  deep  valleys, 
and  sending  out  their  offsets  to  the  very 
edge  of  the  Solway  Firth.  Thus  from  the 
TintoeIIills(231  Ufeet),  a few  miles  south 
of  Lanark,  in  the  angle  formed  by  tho 
junction  of  the  Douglas  and  the  Clyde, 
to  Queensberry  Hill,  near  the  source 
of  the  Clyde,  is  a direct  distance  of  near 
twenty-five  miles  ; and  the  Clyde,  which 
at  first  Hows  north,  is  Hanked  on  each 
side,  fur  at  least  ten  miles  from  its  source, 
by  tho  nearly  parallel  valleys  of  tho 
Annan  and  Nith,  which  have  a general 
southern  course.  The  mountains  which 
rise  on  the  west  shore  opposite  Ailsa, 


• Ayrshire  Rep.,  by  Alton,  p.  36. 
f See  descriptioD  of  Alisa,  by  Pr.  Macrullocb, 
Hlehlandi  and  Western  liJes,  &c.}  and  TraiU.  of 
X^uuda  Geol.  Soc.,  tqI.  11. 
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ftndcontimie  past  the  headwaters  of  the 
Clyde  and  Tweed,  constitute,  as  we  have 
already  remarked,  one  mass  with  the 
Cheviots,  and  in  fact  run  neatly  from  sea 
to  sea,  forming  the  longest  and  most  con- 
tinuous mass  of  high  land  that  stretches 
across  this  island,  except  the  Grampians. 
The  depression  which  we  shall  presently 
notice  more  particularly  as  occurring^  in 
the  Northumbrian  mountains,  contri- 
butes to  give  to  this  northern  mass  more 
of  a distinct  and  separate  character. 

At  the  head  of  the  Clyde  valley,  and 
along  the  northern  houndary  of  Dum- 
fries, the  highest  nluuntains,  when  seen 
from  some  elevated  summit,  present  only 
a confused  mass  of  rugged  tops.  The 
high  lands,  as  we  have  remarked,  spread 
out  fur  many  miles  north  and  south,  and 
consist  of  barren,  bleak,  anil  round- 
formed  masses,  such  as  we  find  about  the 
lead-mines  at  Lead-  hills ; a village  said  to 
be  more  than  ‘JOOO  feet  aliove  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  lying  in  the  angle  between 
the  upper  waters  of  the  Daer  (Clyde) 
and  the  Nith.  The  top  of  the  liills 
called  the  Lowthers,  near  Lead-hills,  is 
3IiO  feet.  Thu  summit  of  Hart  Fell,  a 
high  hill  near  the  source  of  the  Tweeil, 
is  green  and  Hat : from  this  elevated 
point  the  spectator  may  see,  in  fine  wea- 
ther, the  Cheviots,' Skiddaw  in  Cumber- 
land, Crif-fell,  Black  Larg  in  Ayrshire, 
and  at  sunset  Ben  Lomond,  which  is 
above  70  miles  direct  distance  from  Hart 
Fell*.  The  position  of  these  moun- 
tains, on  the  borders  of  Dumfriesshire 
and  Clydesdale,  has  a great  effect  on 
the  climate.  The  sheep  farmers  on  the 
north  face  of  the  mountains  of  l.anark- 
shirc,  Selkirk,  and  Peebles,  are  some- 
times obliged  to  remove  their  stocks  of 
sheep,  and  to  siijiport  them  on  hay  given 
to  them  on  the  snow ; but  in  Annan- 
dale  andNithisdale,  on  the  south  face  of 
the  mountains,  the  sheep  can  find  grass 
on  the  hills 't. 

The  highest  points  ascertained  along 
the  watershed  which  separates  the 
Clyde  and  Tweed  from  the  rivers  south 
of  them  are — 

Feet. 

Cairntable,  in  Ayrshire,  near  the 

source  of  the  Ayr  . . . 1650 

The  Lowthers  . . . .3150 

Queensberry,  55°  17'  N.lat.,  3°  37' 

W.  long 2259 

Hart  Fell,  near  Tweed  source  . 2790 


* r>r.  Singer,  DumfrScfshire  New  Statistical 
Accuuiit. 

t Old  Surref  of  JOuafriea*  by  Pr.Sloter* 
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Feet. 

White  Ck)mh  looking  on  the  basin 
of  Loch  Skene  . . . 2685 

Ettrick  Pen  ....  2220 
Wisp-hill,  55°  17'  N.lat.,  2°  57' 

W.  long.,  near  the  source  of  tho 

Teviot 1910 

Cheviot  Hill  ....  2670 
From  tho  southern  part  of  the  Pent- 
land  Hills,  a range  of  high  land  runs 
eastw  ard,  from  near  Linton  on  the  Lyne 
(a  branch  of  the  Tweed)  and  past  the 
sources  of  the  North  and  South  Esk, 
separating,  on  tho  north,  the  basin  of 
tho  Tweed  from  the  beautiful  and  fertile 
valley  of  tho  Tyne  of  Haddingtonshire. 
The  western  part  of  this  range  is  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Muirfoot  and  Sutrie 
Hills;  the  eastern,  which  also  spreads 
out  to  a great  width  north  and  south,  is 
called  the  Lamracrinuir.  It  terminates 
on  the  coast  at  Liimsdcn  Hill  (730 
feet),  and  in  the  bold  riK'ky  jirumonlory 
of  St.  Abb's  Head  (55°  56'  N.  laL), 
where  the  station  of  the  Preventive  mast 
is  286  feet  high.  This  bold  coast  ex- 
tends some  miles  to  the  north  of  St. 
Abb  s Head,  and  also  to  tho  south,  in- 
dicating, to  a certain  extent,  the  breadth 
of  the  high  lands  westward  in  the  inte- 
rior. The  Laminermuir  is  chielly  moor 
or  moss,  though  even  some  of  the  high- 
est parts  are  capable  of  improvement; 
in  the  glens  and  low  tracts  between  the 
hills  there  is  much  valuable  land,  which 
is  under  regular  cultivation.  This  ele- 
vated district  is  sometimes  covcretl  with 
snow  for  three  months. 

In  tlic  Laminermuir,  Sayers  Law  is 
1739,  Spartleton  1620,  and  Cockbum 
I-aw  1 062  feel ; the  highest  point  of  tho 
Muirfoot  is  I860  feet.  The  high  land 
of  the  Muirfoot  closes  in  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  the  Tyne  valley,  and  the  hills, 
with  some  interruptions,  are  continued 
eastward  along  the  N.  side  of  the  Tyne 
basin.  These  hills  consist  of  various 
ridges,  running  generally  from  west  to 
east : between  .Vberlady  Bay  and  North 
Berwick  they  fonn  some  moderate  ele- 
vations near  this  part  of  the'Firth  ; and 
a little  farther  in  the  interior  is  the 
range  of  the  Garlcton  Hills,  24  miles 
north  of  Haddington,  from  which  there 
is  an  extensive  prospect  of  the  whole 
of  this  well-cultivated  district,  bounded 
on  the  south  by  the  bare  Lammermuir, 
which  seems  to  rise  abruptly  and  forms 
a natural  amphitheatre.  The  North 
Berwick  Law,  an  insulated  conical  hill, 
which  is  close  to  the  coast,  between 
Aberlady  Bay  and  Toutallon  Caatle. 
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may  be  considered  as  the  north-eastern 
limit  of  this  fertile  valley  of  Haddington- 
shire. The  western  part  of  the  county 
abounds  in  coal. 

The  Tyne  rises  in  Edinburghshire,  in 
the  Muirfoot  Hills,  and  has  a general 
N.E.  and  RN.E.  course  past  Hadding- 
ton to  the  sea.  Tliough  its  course  is 
short,  its  volume  of  water  is  much  aug- 
mented by  the  lateral  streams  from  the 
high  lands  on  the  north  and  south  sides 
of  the  valley.  It  enters  the  sea  below 
Tyningham. 

Valley  of  the  Clyde. 

The  Clyde  rises  near  Queensberry 
Hill;  it  is  there  called  the  Dacr,  and 
when  joined  by  a small  brook  on  the 
east,  named  the  Clyde,  it  takes  and  re- 
tains this  name.  It  runs  first  in  a ge- 
neral N.  and  then  a N.E.  direction  to 
near  Biggar.  From  Biggar  it  makes  a 
great  bend  past  Liberton.  Beginning  a 
little  above  Lanark,  it  has  a general 
W.N.W.  course,  past  the  towns  of  La- 
nark, Glasgow,  and  near  Renfrew  to 
Dumbarton;  its  course  may  be  about 
ninety  miles.  It  is  only  navigable 
up  to  Glasgow,  which  is  also  the 
limit  of  tide  water.  The  valley  of  the 
Clyde  is  very  narrow  in  its  upper  part. 
At  the  beads  of  Elvan  and  l>aer, 
which  two  streams  cut  deeply  into  the 
county  of  Dumfries,  there  arc  water-falls. 
As  we  follow  the  course  of  the  river,  the 
country  opens  ; from  the  Tintoe  Hills  it 
assumes  a gently  undulating  character, 
and  the  Clyde  Hows  slowly,  with  many 
windings,  till  it  comes  to  the  falls  at 
Bonnington.  From  this  point  it  runs 
for  about  six  miles  through  a rocky  bed, 
forming  other  falls  at  Corhousc,  Dun- 
daft,  and  Stonebyres,  which  last  is  below 
Lanark.  Down  to  the  commencement 
of  the  first  falls,  vertical  basaltic  columns 
show  themselves  ; hut  with  the  fulls  the 
sandstone,  in  horizontal  strata,  appears. 
The  middle  part  of  the  Clyde  valley, 
though  at  a distance  it  has  the  appear- 
ance of  a plain,  is  an  undulating  coun- 
try, with  no  extensive  flat,  rising  irre- 
gularly to  the  highest  ridges  on  each 
side  of  the  valley ; but  these  ridges, 
with  the  exception  of  some  insulated 
points,  are  not  more  than  700  feet  high. 

The  Clyde  has  no  very  considerable 
aflluent ; but  it  is  increased  by  nume- 
rous small  streams,  which  join  it  in 
the  middle  and  lower  part  of  its  course. 
These  streams,  which  are  more  nume- 
rous and  larger  on  the  left  bank,  de- 
scend along  the  lateral  valleys  formed 


by  the  spurs  of  the  high  lands  on  the 
western  boundary  of  the  river  basin ; 
several  of  them,  such  as  the  Avon,  have 
their  origin  in  small  lakes. 

The  Clyde  is  subject  to  considerable 
rises,  especially  when  heavy  rains  come 
from  the  8.E.  It  contains  most  kinds 
of  fish  found  in  other  Scotch  rivers,  and 
especially  salmon,  which,  if  better  pro- 
tected, would,  it  is  supposed,  rapidly  in- 
crease in  quantity. 

Rivert  of  Ayrshire. 

The  rivers  that  flow  into  the  ocean 
along  the  western  slope  of  the  high  lands 
bounding  the  Clyde  valley,  run  in  late- 
ral valleys,  like  the  affluents  of  the 
Clyde,  but  exactly  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion,  and  with  a somewhat  longer 
course.  Many  of  these  streams  also  rise 
in  small  mountain-lakes.  The  chief, 
as  we  go  from  north  to  south,  arc  the  Gnr- 
nock  and  lirine,  which  flow  into  the 
same  small  sestuary ; and  the  Ayr,  with  its 
atlluent  the  Lugar,  which  comes  from  the 
high  land  about  Caimtable,  and  enters 
the  sea  at  Ayr. 

The  river  Doon,  which  enters  the  sea 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Ayr,  has  its  origin 
in  the  high  lands  in  the  S.E.  part  of 
Ayrshire.  Its  sources  are  in  a number 
of  elevated  lakes,  the  waters  of  which, 
after  flawing  through  Loch  Doon,  have 
a general  north-west  course  to  the  sea. 
Loch  Doon  is  about  five  miles  long, 
contains  about  four  square  miles,  is  en- 
circled with  a rocky  margin,  and  abounds 
in  trout.  The  Girvan  and  the  Stinchar, 
both  of  which  have  their  origin  in  lakes 
near  the  sources  of  the  Doon,  enter  the 
western  ocean  ; the  Girvan  opposite  tlic 
high  rock  of  Ailsa,  and  the  Stinchar 
thirteen  miles  south  of  it. 

From  near  the  sources  of  the  Lugar 
and  Ayr,  we  find  the  watershed,  as 
already  described,  taking  a general  east- 
ern course  to  the  source  of  the  Reed 
(the  main  branch  of  the  North  Tyne ) ; 
but  at  the  same  time  the  main  mass  of  tho 
high  lands  sends  out  a number  of  lateral 
branches,  which,  running  in  a general 
southern  direction,  form  long  valleys, 
traversed  by  rivers,  which  enter  the  sea 
between  the  Mull  of  Galloway  and  tho 
head  of  the  Solway  Firth. 


The  mountains  that  press  close  on  the 
west  coast  of  VVigton  continue  to  the  low 
isthmus  of  Stranraer,  which  joins  to  the 
mainland  the  long  narrow  peninsula 
called  the  Rhynds  of  Galloway,  forming 
on  the  north  side  Loch  Ryan,  and  on  the 
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south  Luco  Bay.  From  the  coast  at 
Corsill  Point,  the  northern  extremity,  to 
tlie  high  Mull  of  Galloway,  the  southern 
extremity  of  this  peninsula,  is  about 
thirty  miles.  The  peninsula  between 
Luce  Bay  and  Wigton  Bay  retains  the 
high  land  along  its  western  margin, 
and  terminates  in  the  bold  promontory 
of  Burrow  Head : Mochrum  Fell,  14 
miles  N.W.  of  Burrow  Head,  is  102U  feet 
hi^i*. 

From  a point  between  the  sources  of 
the  Doon,  the  Dee,  and  the  Nith,  fol- 
lowing a general  southern  direction,  we 
trace  an  elevated  mass  + continued  in  the 
mountains  of  Larg  Fell  and  Cairn's 
Muir  along  the  eastern  side  of  Wigton 
Bay.  In  this,  as  well  as  in  other  offsets, 
we  find  elevations  e<iual  to  many  of  the 
highest  in  the  central  mass.  Larg  Fell, 
in  Kirkcudbright,  is  stated  to  be  about 
1758  feet  high;  Cairn's  Muir  2598; 
Black  Larg,  near  one  of  the  sources  of 
the  Dee,  1950;  and  Crif-fell,  near  the 
outlet  of  the  Nilh,  on  the  Solway  Firth, 
is  1830  feet  high.  Crif-fell  is  a moun- 
tain of  a rounded  form  and  easy  ascent : 
it  may,  perhaps,  be  considered  as  form- 
ing, with  the  high  lands  connected  with 
it,  a detached  mountain  mass. 

Valleys  of  f/ie  Dee,  Nith,  Annan, 

Between  the  Mull  of  Galloway  and 
the  head  of  the  Solway  Firth,  we  have  a 
series  of  rivers,  with  a general  course 
from  north  to  south,  running  in  narrow 
valleys,  separated  from  one  another  in 
their  upper  parts  by  land  of  considerable 
elevation.  The  chief  of  these  rivers, 
taken  in  order  from  west  to  east,  are,  the 
Cree,  which  Hows  into  Wigton  Bay,  the 
Dec,  Nith,  Annan,  and  Esk.  We  have 
considered  the  valleys  in  which  these 
rivers  flow  as  lateral  valleys,  formed 
by  parallel  offsets  from  the  main 
chain.  The  long  narrow  lake  called 
Loch  Kemnoor,  formed  by  the  Doe  below 
New  Galloway,  shows  clearly  the  nature 
of  these  valleys.  This  loch  is  about  ton 
miles  long ; it  contains  about  six  square 
rail^,  and  abounds  in  fish.  The  valley 
of  Sanquharwnd  Kirkonnel  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  Nith  appears  also  to  have 
been  once  a lake : it  is  surrounded  by 
mountains  except  at  its  southern  ex- 
tremity, where  a narrow  pass  connects  it 
with  the  lower  valley  of  cWeburn,  whicli 
is  of  a similar  character  J.  Narrow  lateral 
dales  open  also  into  these  larger  valleys, 

• Dr.  Barnea»  Carlltle. 

t Seep.  9,  col.  1,  line  4. 

4 JameaoQ'i  Dumfrie*. 


on  their  east  and  west  sides,  supplying 
them  with  the  water  cellected  from  the 
high  ground  on  each  side.  Thus  the 
heads  of  the  long  parallel  valleys  of  the 
Nilh,  Annan,  &c.,  are  connected  by  high 
ground,  forming  the  mountain  back-bone, 
and  often  used  either  as  sheep-walks  or 
for  rearing  cattle ; and  the  small  lateral 
valleys,  opening  into  each  long  vallev, 
also  unite  at  their  heads  in  the  high 
lands  which  descend  from  the  central 
mass  towards  the  Solway  Firth.  Loose 
blocks  of  sienite  are  found  scattered 
over  the  lower  parts  of  Annandale  and 
Nithisdale,  though  there  is  no  granite  in 
situ  nearer  than  Crif-fell,  on  the  S.W. 
side  of  the  mstuary  of  the  Nith. 

The  nature  of  this  mountain  country 
does  not  admit  of  any  extensive  plains 
except  one,  which  is  a part  of  the  great 
Cumbrian  plain.  On  the  north  and  west 
side  of  Wigton  Bay  between  the  Cree 
and  tlie  Bladonoch  (both  of  which  fall 
into  the  same  bay),  extends  the  plain  of 
Wigton,  in  the  lower  parts  of  which, 
near  Wigton  Bay,  some  peat  mosses 
occur.  The  country  between  Wigton 
Bay  and  the  nestuarv  of  the  Nith  is  of  a 
hilly  character,  and  the  high  land  com- 
ing down  to  the  sea  forma,  m general,  a 
bold  coast  between  tlie  two  limits  just 
mentioned*. 

The  Dee,  which  opens  into  a con- 
siderable sestuary  just  below  Kirkcud- 
bright, runs  generally  in  a narrow  valley, 
and  cannot  be  said  to  have  anv  exten- 
sive plain.  The  plain  of  Dumfries  is 
more  important.  Thevalleyofthe  Nith, 
on  which  river  Dumfries  stands,  is 
separaterl  from  that  of  the  Annan  + by  a 
range  of  hills  which  runs  down  to  Long- 
robie,  within  a few  miles  of  the  coast, 
but  nearer  to  the  channel  of  the  Annan 
than  the  Nith.  This  range  forms  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  plain  of  Dum- 
fries : a small  riilge  also  runs  along  the 
east  side  of  the  mstuary  of  the  N ith,  and 
terminates  at  Carlaverock  Castle.  A con- 
siderable part  of  the  lower  valley  of 
Dumfries  is  underlaid  by  a reddish 
brown-coloured  sandstone;  but  lime- 
stone appears  also,  as,  for  instance, 
in  the  parish  of  Cummertrees.  This 
valley  contains  a considerable  quantity  of 
peat  in  the  Lochar  Moss,  which  extends 
from  Tinwald  to  Cock|)Ool,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Lochar : in  the  higher  parts 
of  this  region  peat  occurs  both  in  the  hol- 
lows of  the  mountains  and  on  their  tops. 

The  Annan  and  Esk  rivers  l»long  to 

• Dr.  BiiflhnAn,  Diipifrlra. 

1 The  NUh  rit««  ia  the  pari»h  of  New  Cumnock. 
Ayr»bir«.  ' 
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the  great  plain  which  stretches  round 
the  head  of  Solway  Bay  intoCumherland. 
The  upper  part  of  the  courses  of  these 
rivers  is  in  the  high  lands,  where  the  val- 
leys, though  narrow,  are  generally  smooth 
and  covered  with  grass : occasionally 
steep  clilfs  show  themselves.  A line 
drawn  eastward  from  Whiunyrig  near  the 
Annan,  through  Ecclesfechan,  Craig- 
shaws, Solway  Bank,  Broomholme  (about 
four  miles  below  Langholm  on  the  Esk), 
and  Muirhurnhead,  marks  the  northern 
limit  of  the  plain  country,  which  has  an 
average  breadth  of  about  eight  miles*. 
This  district  is  comparatively  low,  though 
diversified  by  some  gentle  round-backed 
hills.  The  coast  between  the  Nith  and 
the  Esk  isnot  level,  yet  itcannot  be  called 
hilly  ; the  ground  is  gently  undulating, 
never  rising  more  than  100  feet  above 
the  sea  level  +.  The  course  of  the  Esk 
from  Broomholme  is  through  a Hat  coun- 
try, and  along  the  east  side  of  the  great 
Solway  Moss.  It  has  two  considerable 
allluents,  the  I.iddel  and  Line,  which 
join  it  on  the  left  bank. 

This  region,  between  the  Mull  of  Gallo- 
way and  the  head  of  Solway  Bay,  contains 
numerous  small  lakes,  which  are  most 
abundant  in  that  part  which  lies  to  the 
West  of  the  Nith.  They  occur  frequently 
in  the  deep  irregular  depressions  which 
characterize  the  river-valleys  of  Kirk- 
cudbrightshire, and  resemble  in  charac- 
ter the  now  drained  lake-valley  of  San- 
quhar. There  are  five  small  lakes  near 
Lochmaben,  bordering  on  the  valley  of 
the  Annan.  The  coal  of  this  district,  so 
fur  as  it  is  worked  in  any  quantity,  is  at 
Sanquhar  on  the  Nith,  and  at  Connobie 
on  the  Esk.  Jiiici. 

The  length  of  the  Dee  J to  Kirkcud- 
bright, is  about  . . . .45 

The  Nith 5S 

The  Annan,  to  Annan  . . .45 

The  Esk,  to  its  outlet  near  the  Eden  42 

The  tide  ascends  the  Nith  as  far  as 
Dumfries  J. 

The  Solway  Firth  is  forded  at  low 
water  l)etwcen  Dornoch  parish  in  Dum- 
friesshire and  the  opposite  coast  of  Cum- 
berland ; but  the  lido  comes  in  with 
great  rapidity,  “ with  a rise  of  four  or  five 
li'ct  water  abreast  ||:"  it  is,  in  fact,  a lM)rc. 
At  ebb-tide  the  Solway  presents  a wide 

* Pumt'rieii. 

t Dr.  Ktithnnn. 

z In  this,  aslnothrr  we  r«U  the  rlrer 

by  the  Tinme  nrhich  it  brnrN  ai  itH  outlet,  and  we 
tnraRure  itn  length  from  iti  remotest  source,  wrhat* 
ever  nai«e  it  may  hare. 

t Dr.  Dushoan. 

I Nc\r  Dumfrleashire  Report,  Rer.  Nicbolu 
Sloan. 
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expanse  of  sand,  in  which  the  Eden  and 
Eskrivers  arc  observed  to  unite : atterthe 
junction  of  the  Annan  with  them,  they 
all  run  in  one  deep  navigable  channel 
for  more  than  a mile,  the  stream. then 
separates  into  two  branches,  one  running 
along  the  Scotch,  tlic  other  along  the 
English  coast*. 

Valley  of  the  Tweed. 

The  basin  of  the  Tweed  is  of  much 
greater  extent  and  of  a more  diversified 
character  than  that  of  the  Clyde.  Its 
outer  margin  is  determined  on  the  north 
by  the  high  lands  which  run  in  an  eastern 
direction  from  the  Pentland  Hills,  and  are 
known  as  the  MuirfootHills  and  the  Lam- 
mermuir  Hills.  The  southern  boundary 
of  the  Tweed  valley  is  partly  formed  by 
the  Cheviot  Hills ; that  on  the  west  has 
been  already  described.  In  examiningthc 
Tweed  valley,  we  find  one  among  many 
other  proofs  of  the  inaccuracy  of  sup- 
posing continuous  mountain-ridges  to 
exist.  The  mountains  of  this  part  of 
the  island  are  an  elevated  region,  of 
which  the  chief  nucleus  is  indicated  by 
the  divergence  of  the  Clyde,  the  Tweed, 
and  the  rivers  of  the  Solway  Firth,  as 
from  a common  centre.  Instead  of  con- 
sidering the  Tweed  basin  as  a valley  or 
as  a plain  country,  diversified  with  hills 
penetrating  it  in  every  direction,  we 
ought  to  view  it  as  a mass  of  elevated 
land  intersected  by  depressions  which 
bear  a very  small  )>roportion  to  the  high 
land.  The  mountains  are  really  ele- 
vated, undulating  plains,  which  spread 
out  irregularly  in  difl'crent  directions, 
and  to  various  distances,  forming  in  the 
lowest  parts,  between  the  offsets  from  the 
central  mass,  a drain  for  their  waters,  or, 
in  other  wools,  the  bed  of  a river.  It  is 
thus  that  the  Tweerl  is  formed  of  tho 
drainage  of  a number  of  deep  narrow 
valleys,  which  may  be  considered  as  sunk 
in  the  central  mountain-plains 'K  , , 
ThcTwecd,  like  the  Tyne  of  England,  is 
formed  by  two  branches,  which  run  ex- 
actly in  opposite  directions  : the  J.yne, 
rising  in  the  Pentland  Hills,  runs  south  ; 
the  Tweed,  rising  in  Hart  Foil  (2790  feet 
high),  in  the  angle  inclifdcd  between 
the  east  anil  west  branch  of  tho 
Annan,  runs  north  in  a narrow  valley, 
formed  by  green  hills,  with  a course  cor- 
responding to  that  of  the  Upper  Clyde. 
The  two  branches  of  the  Tweed  unite 


• R«v.  G.  Gllle«pie.  Dntnfrirs  Report, 
t See  the  remarks  of  the  Kcv.  Paterion,  of 
Onlkthieli.  in  the  New  Statiiiicul  Survey  of  Scut> 
Und,  which  are  In  accordance  wUh  the  tIcit  hcr« 
KiTeo. 
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about  four  miles  above  Peebles,  from 
which  point  the  river  has  a pfeneral  eas- 
tern course,  past  Kelso  to  Coldstream,  a 
direct  distance  of  37  miles.  From  Cold- 
stream the  river  runs  by  a winding  course 
a more  open  country,  in  a penc- 
il N.N.E.  direction,  to  its  outlet  near 
Berwi^,  The  whole  course,  measured 
from  Hart  Fell,  is  perhaps  about  100 
miles.  The  tide  ascends  this  river  eif^Iit 
or  ten  miles ; near  its  mouth,  the  Tweed 
IS  noted  for  its  salmon  fisheries,  which 
are  now  better  protected  under  a recent 
Act.  Tliis  river  is  liable  to  preat  floods. 

The  chief  atltuente  of  the  Tweed,  from 
the  north,  are  the  Gala,  Lauder  (Leader), 
and  the  Adder,  which  come  from  the 
Muirfoot  and  the  Lammermuir.  The 
nigh  lands  shooting  out  from  the  N. 
occupy  the  largest  jiart  of  the  angle  be- 
^oen  the  Tweed  anil  the  Gala ; Meigle 
Hill,  just  above  the  town  of  Galashiels,  is 
1480  feet  high. 

The  two  greafaffluents  from  the  south, 
the  Ettrick  and  theTcviot,  run  in  valleys, 
similar  to  that  of  the  Upper  Tweed  ; their 
general  course  making  no  very  eonsiiler- 
ahlc  angle  with  that  of  the  main  stream 
*^c  The  Yarrow,  a branch 

It®  ’■■'‘es  near  the  head  of 

Moffat  VVatcr,  and  forms  a small  lake 
called  the  lx>ch  of  the  Lowes,  which  com- 
municates with  the  lower  and  larger  lake 
of  St.  Mary-  s,  about  74  miles  in  circum- 
ference. St.  Mary  s is  in  some  places  1 80 
feet  deep,  and  forms  an  immense  reservoir, 
the  water  of  which,  when  a strong  S.W. 
wind  blows,  often  makes  the  Yarrow  rise 
without  any  rain*.  The  mountains  about 
St.  Maiy  's  Lake  and  the  Loch  of  the 
Lowes  rise  in  steep  dark  ma.s.ses,  forming 
an  c.xception  to  the  general  character  of 
the  Tweed  hills.  The  length  of  the 
1 arrow  to  its  junction  with  the  Kttrick,  a 
little  above  Selkirk,  is  about  twenty-five 
miles.  The  Ettrick  rises  amidst  some 
rushes  between  Loch  Fell  and  Capel  Fell, 
two  miles  above  Polburn,  which  is  said  to 
be  the  highest  farm-house  in  Scotlandt ; 

It  joins  the  Tweed  between  Sunderland- 
hall  and  AbboUford.  The  hills  of  Ettrick 
are  beautifully  rounded,  and  nearly  all 
of  them  are  covered  with  green  grass  to 
the  summit.  Ettrick  parish  contains  a 
great  quantity  of  peat  full  of  decayed 
trees,  a largo  part  of  which  on  the  hills 
w birch,  and  on  the  low  grounds  oak 
Between  the  bed  of  the  Upper  Tweed! 
and  that  of  the  Yarrow,  wo  find  the  high 
central  lands  occupying  nearly  the  whole 


• New  Suiietlcal  Survey. 
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region,  leaving  only  comparatively  nar- 
row slips  along  the  banks  of  the  streams, 
and  on  the  slopes  of  the  hills  : Dollarbon 
Hill  is  27U0,  and  the  highest  point  of  the 
Blaekhouse  Hills  2.3  70  feet  high.  Three 
Brethren  Cairn,  a little  west  of  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Tweed  and  Ettrick,  is  1978 
feet,  and  the  Feat  Law  1 904. 

ThcTeviot  rises  at  Wisp  Hill  (18,30 
feet  high),  thirteen  miles  E.S.E.  of  Et- 
tnek  Pen,  and  ninning  through  the 
nch  valley  of  Teviotdale  unites  with  the 
•*  "car  Roxburgh  Castle,  a little 
above  Kelso ; it  is  joined  by  numerous 
minor  streams,  of  which  the  Ale,  on  the 
eft  bank,  is  the  chief.  The  high  lands 
between  the  Ettrick  and  the  Teviot  ex- 

uo  1 Tweed  : 

Eildon  Hill,  near  Melrose,  is  1.364  feet 
high.  Between  Borthwick  Water,  an 
aflhicnt  of  the  Upper  Teviot  on  the  W, 
bank,  and  the  Ettrick,  there  is  a cold 
elevated  flat  heath,  with  numerous  small 
lakes  upon  it. 

The  Till,  which  joins  the  Tweed 
three  miles  below  Coldstream,  rises 
on  the  east  side  of  Cheviot  Hill; 
ri  first  runs  cast,  under  the  name  of 
Hreamich.in  a lateral  valley,  but  instead 
of  reaching  the  sea  in  this  direction,  it 
IS  turned  northward  bv  a ridge  of  no 
great  elevation,  and  runs  for  about  thirty 
miles  parallel  to  the  coast,  at  the  average 
distance  of  about  ten  miles,  till  it  joins 
the  rwced.  This  stream  is  joined,  about 
twelve  miles  above  the  Tweed,  bv  the 
Beaumont,  which  rises  on  the  west  side 
ol  the  same  mountain,  and  after  a north- 
em  and  then  an  eastern  course,  joins  the 
1 111 : the  two  streams  nearly  encircle  an 
elevated  mountainous  tract! 

The  mountainous  tract  between  the  Till 

and  IheTeviot  comprehends  the  porphvrv 

district  of  the  Cheviot  hills;  the  high'est 
parts  of  these  mountains  arc  covercrl 
with  peat,  and  the  lower  acclivities  with 
alluvial  earth.  Carter  Fell,  where  lime- 
stone IS  quarried,  seems  to  be  the  S.W. 

u ’n  *1'®  P'’'P''.vry  district.  Cheviot 
Hill,  the  highest  in  the  group,  is  a largo 
round-topped  mountain,  in  55°  29'  N. 
lat.,  and  nineteen  miles  from  the  coast  at 
Bcadnell  near  Sunderland  Point.  To  the 
east  of  Cheviot  Hill,  and  sejiarated  from 
It  by  a valley,  is  Hcdgohopc.  2.325  feet. 

I he  high  land  between  the  Till  and  the 
sea  runs  as  far  S.  as  Bamborough  Castle, 
forming  a bold  rocky  coast,  and  indeed 
It  continues,  with  hardly  any  interruii- 
tion,  to  the  outlet  of  the  Ain : in  this 
range  we  find,  going  fmm  north  to  south, 
Billy  Law  Station  (344  feet) ; Sunny- 
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siile  Hill  ('284  feet);  Scremerston  Hill  saltic  eminences  form  a striking  cliarac- 
(233  feet);  Black  Heddon,  nearly  west  of  tcristic  of  the  country  near  the  roast  be- 
Holy  Island  (047  feet) ; and  Hebburn  or  tween  Berwick  and  Alnmouth.  Bambo- 
Ros  Castle  Hill  (1024  feet),  nearly  due  rough  Castle  and  Dunstanborough  Castle 
west  of  Nortli  Sunderland  Point.  Ba-  stand  on  eminences  of  basalt  rock. 

II.  The  central  High  Lands  with  their  liamifications,  extending  from  the  Line 
of  the  Homan  Wail  to  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Derbyshire  Hills  and  the 
Staffordshire  Moorlands. 


This  division  contains  the  most  moun- 
tainous part  of  England.  The  chief 
characteristics  are  the  following.  The 
general  direction  of  the  high  land  is 
north  and  south  in  the  direction  of  the 
island  s length.  The  mountains  form 
no  continuous  well-defined  ridge,  but  a 
wide-spread  mass,  consisting  of  hills, 
high  moorlands,  and  valleys ; the  valleys 
have  for  the  most  part  a southern  or 
northern  direction.  The  Cumbrian 
mountains,  though  united  to  the  Penino 
chain,  form  in  all  other  respects  a distinct 
mass.  The  offsets  of  the  central  or 
Penine  chain  run  out  towards  the  eastern 
shore  between  the  valleys  of  the  Wear  and 
the  Tyne  ; and  farther  south  they  run 
down  into,  and  gradually  subside  in,  the 
great  Yorkshire  plain  : on  the  west  they 
send  out  their  offsets  towards  the  Lan- 
c.tshire  coast,  and  in  some  parts  approach 
very  near  to  it,  though  at  a small  eleva- 
tion. The  high  lands  of  Derbyshire  and 
•Staffordshire  are  the  southern  termina- 
tion of  the  Penine  chain. 

The  remarkable  lowlands  are; — the 
great  Cumbrian  plain  between  the  Cum- 
berland mountains  and  the  Solway 
Firth;  the  lowlands  which  line  the  Lanca- 
shire coast,  and  lie  in  front  of  and  round 
the  outstretching  masses  of  the  Penine 
chain  ; the  great  Cheshire  plain  chielly 
to  the  south  of  the  Mersey,  and  bounded 
by  the  Derbyshire  hills  on  the  east ; the 
great  York  plain  between  the  detached 
masses  of  the  eastern  moorlan<ls  and  the 
York  Wolds  on  one  side,  and  the  Penine 
chain  on  the  other. 

In  portions  of  the  earth's  surface  which 
are  on  a large  scale,  it  is  generally  not 
dillicult  to  define  the  great  b;mndarics 
of  the  different  river-systems,  and  to 
describe  the  masses  of  high  land.  But 
the  difficulty  of  this  description  in  the 
portion  of  the  island  between  the  north- 
ern sources  of  the  Tyne,  and  the  north 
bonndary  of  the  Thames  drainage,  is 
well  known  to  tln  so  who  have  attempted 
it.  So  numerous  are  the  streams,  and 
so  complicated  is  the  drainage  of  the 
northern  part  of  England,  that  it  is  c.\- 
cecdmgly  dillicult  to  make  any  satisfac- 
tory £stribution  of  it.  We  generally 


consider  the  Cheviot  hills  js  the  termi- 
nation of  that  elevated  mass  of  land, 
sometimes  denoted  the  Penine  chain, 
which  traverses  North  England  from 
the  borders  of  the  Trent  and  the  moor- 
lands of  Staffordshire.  But  it  will  ap- 
pear from  the  description  already  given 
of  South  Scotland,  that  the  northern  ex- 
tremities of  this  range  must  be  traced  to 
the  shores  of  the  Firths  of  Forth  and 
Clyde,  where  the  two  branches  that  fork 
out  from  the  central  mountains  of  Dum- 
friesshire respectively  terminate.  The 
Penine  chain,  in  its  southern  progress 
from  Cheviot  Hill  and  Garter  I'ell, 
sends  out  a number  of  lateral  branches 
to  the  E.  into  the  county  of  Northum- 
berland. Between  Carlisle  and  New- 
castle it  has  a considerable  depression, 
and  though  the  continuity  of  the  high 
land  is  not  interrupted,  it  ceases  here  to 
have  a mountain  character.  Thu  highest 
station  on  a line  drawn  across  the  island 
from  Carlisle  to  Newcastle  is  only  44  5 
feet  above  the  sea  level.  On  this  spot 
the  village  of  Glenwhelt  stands,  near  the 
Roman  wall*. 

On  the  banks  of  the  South  Tyne  in 
Kearsdalc,  a few  miles  north  of  Al- 
stoiio,  the  mountain  character  again  com- 
mences. and  Cross  Fell,  2‘JOl  feet  high 
(54°  42'  05"  N.lat.),  near  the  junction  of 
the  four  northern  counties,  is  the  highest 
point  in  the  whole  Penine  chain.  The 
steep  western  escarpment  w liicli  bounds 
the  E.  side  of  the  upper  Flden  valley  to  its 
termination,  forms  a contrast  with  the 
gradual  slopes  and  long  arms  which 
stretch  out  into  the  counties  of  Durham 
and  Yorkshire.  About  the  lat.  of  54“ 
25'  the  Cumbrian  mountains  abut  on 
the  heights  of  the  Penine  chain.  The 
Cumbrian  mountains.  f#m  their  geo- 
logical constitution  and  their  great 
elevation,  possess  quite  a distinct  cha- 
racter from  the  lateral  offsets  of  the 
Penine  chain,  though  they  form  with 
this  main  chain  one  continuous  mass  of 
high  land.  The  Cumbrian  mountains 
stand  like  a barrier,  and  interrupt  that 
extensive  plain  which,  commencing  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Solway  Firth,  is  con- 
* Mr,  Winch.  LouJou  Geulns- 3'r&Uf . Tul.  It, 
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timied  on  the  south  side  of  the'same 
lostuary,  and  appears  af(aiii  below  Ken- 
dal, spreading  along  the  whole  eoashof 
Lancashire  and  through  Cheshire,  to  the 
sources  of  the  Weaver. 

In  their  southern  progress  from  the 
latitude  of  the  Cumbrian  mountains,  the 
central  high  lands  spread  out  in  wide 
moors  and  rounded  mountain  tops ; they 
exhibit  also,  in  some  of  the  narrow  val- 
leys bordered  by  limestone  rocks,  the 
sharp  rugged  features  of  lofty  mountain 
scenery.  On  the  east  they  run  out  into 
the  great  plain  in  which  the  town  of 
York  stands,  and  on  the  west  they  in- 
croach  on  the  flat  lands  that  lie  like  a 
belt  round  the  coast  of  middle  and 
southern  Lancashire.  This  coast  is  really 
a plain  country,  as  distinctly  marked  by 
tins  character  as  the  mountain  plains 
of  the  Tweed  volley  are  by  their  pecu- 
liar form.  About  the  lot.  of  53°  35'  the 
Penine  chain,  after  forming  the  bound- 
ary between  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire, 
and  in  part  under  the  name  of  the  Black- 
stone  Edge,  enters  Derbyshire,  when  it 
spreads  out  into  a high  broad  table-land 
cut  by  deep  valleys,  which  are  bordered 
by  elcvatra  summits.  Tlie  mountain 
mass  gradually  sinks  down  on  the  banks 
of  the  Trent  in  52°  50'  N.  lat.,  after  a 
course  from  the  banks  of  the  Tweed 
near  Coldstream  of  about  210  miles. 

If  we  take  the  source  of  the  North 
Tyne,  which  is  about  six  miles  south- 
west of  Carter  Fell,  and  draw  from  it  a 
lino  of  about  forty-two  miles  duo  south, 
we  shall  strike  Cross  Fell  at  the  source 
of  the  Tees. 

' N.  Ut.  W.  long. 

The  point  six  miles  S. 

W.  of  Carter  Fell  is  55°  18'  2°  30' 
Cross  Fell  is  about  54°  42'  2°  33' 

The  line  joining  these  two  points  will 
mark  with  toleraUe  accuracy  the  boun- 
dary between  the  waters  that  run  to  the 
east  and  those  that  enter  the  western  sea, 
between  the  two  limits.  But  here,  as  in 
other  parts  of  the  mountain-  range  farther 
south,  there  is  no  continuous  ridge  which 
serves  as  a watershed.  The  high  land 
spreads  out  in  broad  irregular  masses, 
furrowed  by  long  parallel  valleys,  having 
a general  north  and  south  direction,  and 
opened  upon  by  lateral  valleys Vhich  fur- 
nish the  small  subsidiary  streams.  Nor 
are  the  highest  points  always  found 
nearest  the  general  line  of  the  watershed. 
Cross  Fell  contains  the  sources  of  the 
South  Tyne  and  the  Tees ; near  its  top 
there  is  much  marshy  ground,  and  a 
spring  of  very  clear  cold  water.  From 
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this  point  two  masses  of  high  land 
run  eastward,  forming  the  long  nar- 
row valley  of  the  U pper  Wear ; these 
ranges  extenil  about  twenty-five  or 
thirty  miles  eastward  from  Cross  Fell. 
A line  of  twenty-three  miles  drawn  from 
Cross  Fell  to  54"  27'  N.  lat.,  2°  7'  W. 
long,  lies  in  a S.  S.  E.  direction,  and  so 
for  nearly  parallel  to  the  course  of  the 
Tees.  We  may  consider  this  point  as 
the  centre  of  the  mountain-system  of 
North  England.  The  high  land  here 
spreads  out  to  the  greatest  extent,  form- 
ing an  extensive  elevatetl  region  of  bills, 
mountains,  wide-spreading  moors,  and 
valleys.  Near  this  point  we  find  the 
Bourees  of  the  chief  atflucnls  of  the 
Ouse,  which  flows  into  the  eestuary  of  the 
Humber  ; of  the  Eden,  which  flows  into 
the  Solway  Firth;  and  within  twelve 
or  fifteen  miles  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Lune,  which  flows  into  Lancaster  Bay, 
and  of  the  Ribble,  which  also  flows  into 
the  Irish  sea.  As  we  advance  from  the 
valley  of  the  Eden  eastward  towards 
Cross  Fell,  wo  approach  the  western 
escarpment  near  Melmerby,  Gamblcsby, 
&c.,  and  the  ascent  is  more  steep  than 
on  the  east  side.  On  descending  into 
Teesdale,  or  any  other  of  the  dales  on 
the  east  side,  the  slope  is  much  more 
gradual*. 

Cumbrian  Mountains. 

The  great  mass  of  the  Cumberland 
mountains  runs  due  west,  as  we  have 
already  remarked,  on  the  parallel  of 
54°  25*,  and  terminates  about  Dent  Hill 
(1115  feet  high),  a few  miles  from  White- 
haven : Dent  Hill  is  the  last  of  the  slate- 
mountains  in  this  direction  towards  the 
Irish  Sea.  The  length  of  mountainous 
country  measured  on  this  parallel  from 
Richmond  in  Yorkshire,  to  St.  Bees' 
Head,  is  nearly  eighty  miles;  but  the 
high  land  connected  with  St.  Bees' 
Head  is  separated  from  the  mountains 
east  of  Egremont.  The  extreme  length 
of  the  Cumbrian  mountains  from  east  to 
west  (measured  from  the  point  where 
they  abut  on  the  Penine  chain)  is,  per- 
haps, about  35  miles : the  extreme 
breadth  of  the  mass  from  north  to  south, 
that  is,  from  Fell  Top  near  Hesket  New- 
market, in  Cumberland,  to  the  slate 
quarries  near  Ulverston  in  Lancashire,  is 
about  37  mites.  These  mountains  oc- 
cupy more  than  a third  of  the  whole 
county  of  Cumberland,  perhaps  one- 
fifth  of  Westmoreland,  and  a small  part 


* Pr.  Barnet,  Carllile. 
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of  North  Lancashire.  The  Solway  Firth 
on  the  north,  and  Morecambc  Bay  on  tlie 
south,  the  Irish  Sea  on  the  west  and  the 
Pcnine  chain  on  the  east,  are  the  limits 
of  this  peculiar  district,  which  differs 
from  all  other  parts  of  the  division  of  the 
island  which  we  are  now  considering, 
and  can  only  l>e  compared,  as  to  position 
and  some  of  its  most  striking  physical 
characteristics,  with  Wales.  The  geo- 
graphical features  of  the  Cumbrian 
mountain  district  present  more  striking 
contrasts  than  any  other  part  of  the 
island : in  the  south  and  central  parts 
we  have  a mass  of  lofty,  rugged  moun- 
tains, deep  valleys,  and  extensive  lakes; 
in  the  north  and  north-eastern  parts  we 
have  an  extensive  plain  stretching  in  a 
north-eastern  direction  from  Mary  port 
on  the  Irish  Sea,  for  about  .30  miles, 
with  a breadth  in  some  places  of  10 
miles*. 

In  the  lake  district  of  Cumberland 
the  slate-formation  of  this  island  is  said 
to  be  most  distinctly  developed,  and  to 
consist  of  three  divisions,  which  it  is  im- 
portant to  notice,  because  the  form  and 
position  of  the  mountain-masses  arc  de- 
pendent on  them.  The  lowest  scries  of 
the  slates,  which  is  soft,  dark,  and  mueh 
contorted,  ranges  by  Saddleback,  Skid- 
daw,  Grisdale  Pike,  and  Dent  Hill,  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  axis  of  theCutn- 
brian  mountains.  It  appears  “ on  the 
margins  of  Bassenthwailc,  Derwent,  But- 
termero,  andCrummock  waters,  forming 
smooth  insulated  mountains,  down  which 
the  streams  run  in  right  lines."  Between 
Skiddaw  and  .Saddleback  hornblcnd  is 
mixed  with  the  lower  portion  of  this 
rock,  and  changes  it  into  hornblcnd 
slate,  which  rests  on  a fine-grained 
gneiss,  and  Ibis  again  on  granite.  The 
second  division  of  slates  is  mueh  quar- 
rie<l,  and  comprehends  the  mountains  of 
Helvellyn,  l.angdale  Pikes,  ,Scn  Fell, 
and  the  lakes  Ulleswatcr,  Grassmere, 
and  Enncrdale,  and  in  fact  marks  preltv 
nearly  the  line  of  the  watershed.  The 
thinl  and  most  recent  series  of  slates 
lies  south  of  this  craggy  mass,  and  runs 
along  the  heads  of  Winandcrincre  and 
Coniston  Water  to  Broughton  on  Dud- 
don.  Those  rocks  arc  much  harder  than 
the  lowest  scries,  and  conse<jUcnlly  form 
a more  rugged  surface  than  those  to  the 
north  of  the  middle  slate  division : but 
are  themselves  inferior  in  grandeur  and 
wildness  of  character  to  the  slates  of  the 


• See  Greenwood's  Map  of  Cumberland,  1S33. 
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middle  scries*.  The  formations  which 
constitute  the  main  mass  of  the  Penino 
chain  may  also  be  traced  to  a considerable 
extent  around  the  Cumbrian  mountains 
lying  upon  this  nucleus,  “ as  the  layers 
of  a piece  of  wood  are  seen  to  do  in  a 
surrounding  knot."  The  coal  formation, 
one  of  the  most  interesting  to  trace,  does 
not  appear  on  the  south  side  of  the 
mountains,  but  it  is  seen  on  the  west 
coast  near  Egremont,  extending  past 
Whitehaven  and  Cockerraouth  to  Mary- 
ort.  From  Maryport  it  runs  towarils 
lesket  Newmarket,  which  is  N.E.  of 
High  Pike  (2100  feet),  and  then  takes  a 
S.K.  course  with  some  interruptions  tothe 
neighbourhood  of  Shap  and  Orton,  which 
we  may  consider  near  the  junction  of 
the  Penine  group  and  the  Cumbrian 
mountains.  The  newer  red  sandstone, 
which  forms  the  basis  of  the  Eden  plain, 
covers  these  coal  measures  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Cumbrian  raountains'S. 

The  Solway  Firth  and  the  gulf  into 
which  it  opens  may  be  considered  as  the 
recipient  of  the  waters  of  a great  amphi- 
theatre of  mountains,  whose  outer  margin 
may  be  traced,  from  the  high  land  op- 
posite Ailsa  Rock,  along  the  watersheds 
already  described,  nearly  to  St.  Bees' 
Head.  The  coast  of  the  Solway  Firth  on 
the  Cumberland  side,  westward  of  the 
outlet  of  the  Eden,  is  flat  till  wo  a|i- 

firoach  Maryport,  which  is  beyond  the 
imits  of  the  Firth.  Between  Allon- 
by  and  Maryjwrt  there  is  some  high 
land  and  rocks  near  the  coast.  The 
high  land  extends  to  Ellenborough,  and 
farther  south  towards  Workington  forms 
a ridge,  which  is  cut  by  the  lierwent,  a 
river  that  comes  fram  the  northern  side 
of  theCumbri.vn  mountains.  This  high 
land  runs  south  along  the  coast  to  White- 
haven and  St.  Bees.  St.  Bees'  Head  is  a 
blulV  rock  of  new  red  sandstone  overly- 
ing magnesian  limestone  : it  is  said  to 
bo  222  feet  high.  This  high  coast  land, 
however,  is  detached,  as  we  have  re- 
marked, from  the  eastern  mountains ; and 
indeed  the  sea  is  supposed  once  to  have 
run  up  from  .St.  Bees  north  to  White- 
haven, which  is  indicated  by  the  low 
pasture  lands,  in  which  anchors  have 
frequently  been  discoveredj. 

The  highest  points  of  the  Cumbrian 
range  are  not  always  found  near  the 
axis  of  the  range — a remark  that  ap- 
plies to  many  other  mountain-ranges. 


• J.  Philipps,  Loml.  Geoi.  Trans,  vol.  ill.  second 
leries, 

t Pbiilipi  and  Conrbcarc.  f Dr.  Darnef. 
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Helvellyn,  which  is  nearly  the  highest 
point,  is  also  the  centre  of  the  Cum- 
berland mountains.  Pillar,  about  ele- 
ven .miles  west  of  Helvellyn,  is  also  in 
the  axis  of  the  mountains  ; but  the  ele- 
vated summits  of  Skiddaw  and  Saddle- 
back, on  the  north  side  of  the  range,  are 
from  height  to  ten  miles  north  of  Hel- 
vellyn ; and  Black  Comb,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Duddon  mstuary,  is  above 
twenty  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  the  same  point. 

The  following  arc  the  highest  sum- 


mits  of  the  Cumbrian  range  : — 
Helvellyn  .... 

Pcct. 

3055 

Skiddaw  .... 

3022 

Pillar,  near  Wast  Water 

2893 

Saddleback 

2787? 

High  Pike,  near  Hesket  New- 
market .... 

2101 

Grassmere  Fell 

2750 

Sea  Fell  (High  Point),  near 

Eskdale  , , , . 

3092 

Coniston  Fell 

2577 

Bow  Fell,  near  Eskdale 

2911 

Black  Comb,  near  Duddon  mouth  1919 

The  snow  lies  on  the  highest  parts  of 
the  Cumbrian  mountains  for  six  or  eight 
months  in  the  year ; but  it  seldom  lies 
more  than  a few  days  on  the  low  coast. 

The  mountains  that  belong  to  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  Cumbrian  range, 
where  it  joins  the  Penine  chain,  are  ge- 
nerally of  a much  less  abrupt  character 
than  the  roost  western  mountains.  The 
height  of  the  highest  point  of  the  road 
between  Kendall  and  Shap  is  stated  to 
bo  1 187  feet*.  Peat  moss  is  abundant  on 
the  highest  parts  of  several  elevated 
mountains  of  this  district ; the  summits 
of  these  hills  are,  however,  generally  co- 
vered with  a dry  soil,  resting  on  a hard 
blue  rock  called  rag. 

The  Valley  of  the  Eden,  and  the  Lakes 
of  the  Northern  Side  of  the  Cum- 
Man  Mountains. 

The  Eden+  rises  near  the  sources  of 
the  Yore  and  Swale  (about  54°  2.3'  N. 
lat.),  which  form  the  Yorkshire  Ouse : 
it  runs  at  first  due  north  in  a very  nar- 
row valley  to  Kirkby  Stephen : a little 
to  the  north  of  the  town  it  has  a general 
north-west,  but  irregular,  course,  past 
Appleby,  Kirk  Oswald  and  Carlisle  to 
the  Solway  Firth.  The  tide  occasionally 
runs  up  the  river  to  within  four  miles  of 
Carlisle,  and  it  is  not  interrupted  by 


* Wm.  Allen,  Geol.  Trans,  to).  It. 
t Set  GreenwcKKl'a  Map  of  Wettmorela&d,  16S4. 
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locks  ; the  water  is  salt  to  within  about 
five  miles  of  Carlisle*.  Tlie  length  of 
its  course  may  he  about  seventy-two 
miles  ; but  the  Eden  is  not  a navigable 
river  of  any  importance.  The  plain  of 
the  Eden  is  chiefly  a red  sandstone, 
said  to  be  identical  with  the  sand- 
stone of  Lancashirc,Cheshire,  Salop,  and 
Yorkshire.  The  east  side  of  the  plain  of 
the  Eden  is  boundeil  by  the  precipitous 
escarpment  of  the  Penine  chain,  extend- 
ing from  S.  to  N.,  from  Brough,  past 
Duflon  Fell  and  Cross  Felt  to  Croglin, 
Castle  Carrock  Fell,  and  the  hills  S.E. 
of  Brampton  near  the  Irthing  river.  The 
elevation  of  a great  part  of  this  escarp- 
ment is  from  one  to  two  thousand  feet. 
Parallel  to  this  escarpment,  and  near  its 
base,  there  is  a detached  range  of  high 
ground,  encroaching  on  the  plain,  and 
running  S.  and  N.  from  Murton  Pike  to 
Melmcrby-lane-cnd+.  The  chief  atllu- 
ent  of  the  Eden  on  the  left  bank  is  tho 
Eamont  river,  which  consists  of  an 
eastern  and  western  branch.  The  eastern 
branch,  which  comes  from  Shap  Fells, 
is  joined  on  the  left  bank  by  a stream 
which  runs  through  Hawes  Water:  the 
united  river,  under  the  name  of  Lowthcr, 
runs  north  between  Knipe  Scar  and 
Dovack  Moor,  past  Lowther  Castle,  and 
joins  tho  Eamont  on  the  right  bank  at 
Brougham  Castle.  The  Eamont  is  formed 
by  the  streams  which  come  down  Patter- 
dale,  Grisdale  (containing  Grisdalc 
Tarn),  and  from  Red  Tarn  on  Helvellyn. 
These  streams  fall  into  the  noble  lake 
of  Ulleswatcr,  almut  8 miles  long,  and 
on  an  average  half  a mile  broad : flow- 
ing from  this  lake,  the  river  takes  a N., 
N.E.,  and  finally  an  eastern  course,  and 
joins  the  Eden  on  the  left  bank  at 
Staingills.  The  Caldcw,  which  joins 
tho  Eden  on  the  left  bank  at  Carlisle, 
flows  from  Skiddaw,  which,  with  High 
Pike  immediately  N.E.  of  it,  is  opposite 
to  Cross  Fell  on  tho  cast  side  of  the 
Eden  valley.  The  Petterill,  which  has 
a general  northern  course  from  the  high 
land  near  the  northern  extremity  of 
Ulleswatcr,  joins  tho  Eden  on  the  left 
bank  just  above  Carlisle. 

1 The  largest  aflluent  of  the  Eden  on 
the  E.  bank  is  the  Irthing,  which 
comes  down  from  near  Christcnbury 
Crag  (55°  8'  N.  lat.)  with  a general 
southern  course  through  a longitudinal 
valley : it  then  turns  S.W.  through  a 
more  level  country,  and  joins  the  Eden 


* Dr.  Bsmes,  Carlisle, 
f Prof.  Bttd^nd,  OeoU  Trans.,  to1.1t. 
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on  tlie  right  bank  about  five  miles  above 
Carlisle.  The  steep  escarpment  already 
described  prevents  the  formation  of  any 
other  large  affluents  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
Eden. 

The  river  Derwent  forms  the  most  nu- 
merous and  interesting  system  of  lakes 
in  Cumberland.  The  branch  which 
descends  past  the  west  side  of  Helvellyn 
forma  the  Thurle  Mere  or  Leathes  Wa- 
ter in  a long  narrow  valley,  lying  due 
north : the  mass  of  Saddleback  turns 
the  stream  from  a northern  to  a western 
direction,  foiu:  miles  below  its  exit  from 
this  lake,  and  it  then  runs  past  Keswick, 
under  the  name  of  Greta,  into  the 
northern  extremity  of  Derwent  Water 
Idke.  The  Derwent  Water  Lake  is 
filled  with  the  waters  that  descend  in  a 
northern  direction  from  the  Borrowdale 
Fells  and  other  elevated  summits.  The 
Greta  and  Derwent,  uniting  at  the 
northern  outlet  of  the  Derwent  Water, 
run  in  a N.N.W.  direction  along  the 
western  base  of  Skiddaw  into  the  lower 
basin  of  Bassenthwaite  Water.  From  the 
outlet  of  this  lake  the  Derwent  has  a 
tortuous  general  western  course  to  Coek- 
ermouth.  From  Cockermouth  the  Der- 
went takes  a western  course  to  the  sea 
at  Workington.  At  Cockermouth  it  is 
joined  on  the  left  bank  by  the  Cocker, 
which  is  fed  from  two  valleys  ; the  more 
easterly  and  the  more  elevated  contains 
the  basin  of  Buttermere  and  Crummock 
Waters,  which  are  nearly  on  the  same 
level*:  the  western  is  called  Lowes 
Water. 

The  heights  of  some  of  the  lakes 
above  the  seadevel,  on  the  north  side,  as 
nearly  as  has  hitherto  been  ascertained, 


are  as  follows : — 

North  Slope.  Fe»t. 

Red  Tam,  Helvellyn  . . 2400 

Sprinkling  Tarn,  Borrowdalet  1900 

Hawes  Water  (Eden  River)  , 714 

Thurlemere  . . . 4 73 

UUes  Water  ....  460 

Crummock  Water  . . . 260 

Derwent  Water  . . . 288 

Bassenthwaite  Water  . . 210 


The  southern  side  of  the  Cumbrian 
mountains  bears  a considerable  resem- 
blance to  the  northern : its  branches 
run  southwards  with  a less  elevation  but 
more  rugged  forms.  Black  Comb  (1919 
feet),  near  the  western  outlet  of  the  Dud- 

• Mr.  J.'Philllpi,  York. 

\ Or  Sptrklinir  Turn,  according  to  tome  antho* 
rltlei : In  tome  maps  It  I*  placed  just  to  the  north 
of  Sea  Fell,  and  appeara  to  be  made  the  source  of 
the  Wut  Water. 
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don  sestuary,  which  presses  close  on  tlie 
shore,  forms  a conspicuous  and  interest- 
ing object  when  seen  from  some  parts 
of  the  Lancashire  coast:  this  mountain 
is  the  south-west  limit  of  the  great 
Cumbrian  high  lands. 

Valley  of  the  Lune,  Winander  Mere,  ^c. 

The  Lune,  or  Loyne*,  rises  on  the 
southern  slope  of  the  Shap  Fells, ^ and 
collects  the  waters  of  the  slate  district  of 
Langdale  and  Shap  Fells  and  from  the 
limestone  surfaces  at  Orton : it  runs 
through  a deep  glen  past  Hougill  Fells, 
which  are  above  2000  feet  bight.  The 
Lune  then  flows  past  Kirby  Lonsdale  in 
a long  narrow  valley  of  great  beauty,  and 
forming  a fine  graiing  country,  nearly 
due  south,  and  then  S.W.,  past  Hornby, 
to  Lancaster,  a distance  of  about  forty- 
five  miles.  Below  Lancaster,  it  opens  in  to 
a wide  tostuary.  It  has  no  affluents  of 
anv  size,  except  on  the  east  side,  all  of 
which  come  from  the  central  high  lands. 
The  chief  streams  that  join  it  on  the 
east  are  the  Rotber,  the  Leckbeck,  the 
Greta,  and  the  Wenning.  The  tract 
between  the  valleys  of  Lune  and  Wharfe 
has  the  finest  mountains,  caves,  and 
scars  in  Yorkshire,  and  is  remarkable 
lor  an  isolated  mass  of  slate,  the  same 
as  the  third  scries  of  the  Cumbrian 
slates,  which  spreads  eastward  from  the 
valley  of  the  Lune,  under  the  limestone 
and  grit  summite  of  the  great  mountains 
of  Grey  garth  or  Gragrcth,  Inglcborough, 
and  Pen-y-gant.  A great  number  of 
boulder-stones  are  found  in  the  diluvial 
hanks  of  the  Lune : here  we  have  the 
“ granite  of  Shap  Fells,  the  porphyry  of 
High  Borrowbridge,  and  various  horn- 
stones,  with  limestone,  grit-stones,  and 
slate  from  the  neighbouring  hillsj." 

The  Rother  joins  the  Lune  on  the  east 
hank,  below  Sedbergh.  Kingsdale,  a 
branch  of  the  Greta,  rises  in  the  lime- 
stone and  shale  between  Greygarth  Fell 
and  Wharnside  : passing  south  through 
a valley  bounded  by  limestone  clifls,  it 
forms  a water-fall  about  forty  feet  high, 
and  just  at  this  point  the  limestone  is 
seen  resting  on  the  slate,  which  forms 
the  lower  half  of  the  precipice.  (Phil- 
lips.) Near  Ingleton  it  takes  a western 
course  to  Black  Burton,  below  which  it 
ioins  the  Lune.  The  great  mountain 
Wharnside  (23S4  feet  high)  may  be  con- 
sidered as  belonging  to  the  Lune  valley. 


* See  Greenwood'!  Mi^  of  Leocoshlrri  1818. 

4 J.  PhlUlp«,  Geolog.  Trani.  rol.  Ul.  8d  •crieo* 
I J.  Pblllipe. 
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The  Lune  navigable  to  Lancaster  for 
small  ships. 

The  Kent,  the  river  of  Kendal,  is 
formefl  by  several  streams  originating 
near  the  head  streams  of  Hawes  Water 
and  in  Sbap  Fells : it  runs  past  Kendal 
(which  is  138  feet  above  the  sea  level) 
into  Morecambe  Bay. 

The  greatest  of  all  the  lakes  in  the 
Cumbrian  mountain  system  is  Winandcr 
Mere.  Its  waters  are  supplied  from 
numerous  streams  and  more  elevated 
smaller  lakes,  such  as  Rydal  Water, 
Grassmere,  Elter  Water,  and  numerous 
higher  tarns.  This  large  lake  is  formed  by 
a long  narrow  valley, bounded  by  hills,  in 

eneral  of  no  great  elevation  ; it  lies 

ue  north  and  south,  is  nearly  ten  miles 
long,  about  a mile  across  in  its  broadest 
part,  and  discharges  its  waters  by  a 
small  stream  into  Ulvcrston  sands.  Co- 
niston  Lake,  otherwise  called  Thurston 
Water,  which  is  fed  from  various  tarns 
(small  lakes)  and  streams  from  Coniston 
Fells,  is  about  six  miles  long,  and  from 
a half  to  three-quarters  of  a mile  broad  ; 
it  lies  in  a long  narrow  basin,  parallel  to 
that  of  Winander  Mere,  and  Ixiunded  on 
each  side  by  a range  of  mountains ; its 
waters  are  discharged  into  Ulvcrston 
sands bythe  little  rivcrCrukc.  Thcgrcat- 
est  depth  of  this  lake  is  stated  at  240  feet ; 
it  abounds  in  char,  trout,  and  perch. 
The  mountains  between  Coniston  and 
Ouddon  river  run  down  close  to  Brough- 
ton on  the  Duddon,  and  also  near  to 
Ulvcrston,  a few  miles  north  of  which 
town  slate  quarries  are  worked. 

Proceeding  westward,  we  find  the 
lake  of  Wast  Water,  lying  in  a valley 
which  has  a S.W.  direction ; and  pro- 
ceeding still  farther  west,  we  find 
Ennei^ale  Lake,  lying  in  a long  valley, 
with  a direction  about  W.  by  N.  The 
valley  of  Buttermere  and  Crummock,  al- 
ready mentioned,  lies  first  about  N.W. 
and  then  about  N.N.W.,  which  is  also 
the  direction  of  Bassenthwaitc.  Ulles- 
water  lies  about  N.  E.  These  lake- 
valleys  arc  thus  the  truest  indications 
of  the  form  of  the  mountain  system, 
the  axis  of  which,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  branches  at  right  angles  from 
the  back-bone  of  the  island,  and  runs 
nearly  west  Its  arms  or  ribs  run 
outwards  from  the  central  line,  forming 
valleys  that  open  to  all  the  points  of  the 
compass,  from  the  valley  of  the  Eden 
north,  passing  through  the  west  point  to 
the  southern  valleys  of  the  Kent  and 
Lune. 

The  following  are  the  elevations  above 
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the  sea-level  of  some  of  the  lakes  on  tho 
south  slope : — 


Frtl. 

Esthwaite  Water  . . , 198 

Grassmere  Water  . . . .196 

Winander  Mere  . . .116 

Wast  Water  . . . .160 

Coniston  Water  . . . .105 


TAe  Valley t of  the  Tyne,  Wear,  and  Teet, 
on  the  East  Side  oif  the  Island. 

The  rivers  Ain.  Coquet,  Wansbeck, 
and  Blylh,  which  lie  between  tlie  valleys 
of  the  Twee<l  and  Tyne,  will  come  into 
tho  particular  description  of  Northum- 
berland. Between  the  Ain  and  the 
Coquet,  we  find  the  high  land  stretching 
down  to  tlie  coast : Spylaw  Tower,  two 
miles  W.  of  Alnmouth,  is  346  feet; 
Shilbottle,  a limestone  hill  S.W.  of  Spy- 
law  Tower,  is  573  feet.  The  extensive 
heath  commencing  with  Alnwick  Moor, 
which  runs  S.W.  from  the  Ain  towards 
the  Coquet,  under  the  names  of  Aydon 
Forest,  East  Moor.  Framlington  Moor, 
is  about  800  feet  in  its  greatest  ele- 
vation. The  mountain-region  of  the 
Cheviots,  from  tho  head  of  the  Coquet 
down  the  stream  as  far  as  Alwinton  or 
Allenton,  which  is  on  the  north  bank 
of  that  river,  consists  in  general  of  fine 
green  hills,  presenting  a great  variety 
of  form,  and  numerous  deep  narrow 
glens.  From  Allenton,  this  green 
mountain  region  runs  north,  past  the 
head,  waters  of  the  Ain,  to  Wooler,  and 
then  to  Mindrim,  a few  miles  from  the 
Tweed.  This  is  the  district  already  de- 
scribed as  nearly  surrounded  by  the  Till 
and  the  Beaumont. 

The  Tyne*  has  its  most  north-eastern 
source  in  Carter  Fell,  10  miles  S.W.  of 
Cheviot  Ilillt,  from  which  it  flows  in  a 
long  valley  in  a S.E.  direction  for  six- 
teen miles,  under  the  name  of  the  Reed: 
it  then  takes  a S.  by  W.  course  for  six 
miles,  leaving  on  the  cast  the  hills  called 
the  Otter  Caps,  and  is  joined  at  Reeds- 
mouth  Hall  by  the  branch  called  the 
North  Tyne.  The  North  Tyne  rises 
about  four  miles  west  of  the  Reed,  in 
Keclder-Headlt : it  has  first  a southern, 
and  then  a south-eastern  course,  to  its 
junction  with  the  Reed,  one  mile  and 
a-half  below  Bellingham.  These  rivers 
flow  through  a country  of  mountain 
beatlis  and  barren  uncultivated  wastes, 
except  some  small  portions  near  the 


* See  Greenwood'i  Mip  of  Northumberland, 
f RcT.  Mr.  Turner.  KewceiUe  oa  Tyne. 
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streams:  they  contain  between  them 
the  High  I'ieid  Moor  and  the  Hareshaw 
Moor.  The  united  stream,  below  the 
point  of  junction,  enters  the  coal  coun- 
try, and  continues  its  course  in  a gene- 
ral S.E.  direction,  to  about  55°  N.  lat., 
where  it  is  joined  by  the  South  Tyne. 
The  South  Tyno  rises  in  swampy  ground 
about  seven  miles  E.  of  the  summit  of 
Cross  Fell,  and  about  forty-five  miles 
in  a direct  line  due  south  of  the  northern 
source : it  runs  duo  north  in  a long  ele- 
vated valley  through  Alstonc  Moor,  for 
about  twenty  miles  to  the  neighbour- 
hoiKl  of  Ilaltwhislle,  when  it  runs  nearly 
cast  for  si.vteen  more,  and  joins  the  other 
branch  near  Hexham.  About  a mile 
and  a half  before  it  reaches  Alstonc,  the 
South  Tyne  is  joined  by  the  Blackbourn, 
which  rises  among  some  freestone  rocks 
on  Cross  Fell,  and  also  receives  some 
small  allluents  from  the  east  side  of  the 
great  massof  Hartside  Fell.  At  Alstone 
the  South  Tyne  receives  on  the  right 
bank  the  Ncnt,  which  runs  through  a 
lead-mine  district : the  bed  of  the  Nent 
is  separated  from  that  of  the  Tyne  aliove 
Alstone  by  high  land,  in  which  we  find 
Middle  Fell.  The  height  of  Alstono 
Moor  is  at  least  I OOU  feet  above  the  sea 
level.  About  nine  miles  above  the  junc- 
tion of  the  North  and  South  Tyne,  the 
South  Tyne  receives  on  its  right  bank 
the  Allen,  a tributary,  which  flows  north 
from  the  lead-mine  district  of  Allendale, 
which  is  a country  of  mountain  heath. 
A high  tract  of  land  ’runs  northwards 
between  the  South  Tyne  and  the  West 
Allen  (a  branch  of  the  chief  Allen), 
forming,  as  it  approaches  Haltwhistlc, 
the  Plain  Mellor  Fell.  The  united 
stream  runs  from  Hexham  a general 
east  course,  with  two  considerable  bends, 
past  Newcastle,  and  enters  the  sea  at 
South  Shields.  The  whole  course  of 
the  Tyne,  measured  along  the  south 
branch,  is  about  eighty  miles.  The 
Tyne,  ,like  the  Tweed,  abounds  in  sal- 
mon : the  tide  ascends  this  river  about 
sixteen  miles,  or  six  or  seven  miles  above 
Newcastle. 

J.The  lower  Tyne  Valley  is  ’contracted 
on  the  north  by  a slight  elevation, 
which  separates  it  from  the  parallel 
northern  valley  of  the  Blyth ; and  con- 
se(|ucntly  it  has  not  a single  alHucnt  on 
the  left  bank  which  is  greater  than  .a 
small  brook.  On  the  right  bank  it  has 
numerous  affluents,  which  How  into  it 
from  the  high  lands  which  bound  the 
narrow  valley  of  the  Upper  Wear;  of 
these,  the  Allen  and  the  Derwent  are 


the  largest.  The  Derwent  joins  the 
Tyne  miles  above  Newcastle. 

The  Tees*  river  rises  in  a swamp, 
about  a mile  from  the  sources  of  the 
South  Tyne,  and  the  two  thus  encircle 
a large  tract  of  country.  The  Tecs  runs 
as  far  as  Barnard  Castle,  or  even  to  the 
junction  of  the  Greta,  in  a long  narrow 
valley,  in  a general  S.E.  direction,  for 
about  thirty-five  miles ; into  this  valley 
there  open  on  the  west  side  a numljcr  of 
deep  lateral  valleys,  all  of  which  are 
united  at  their  heads  in  the  great  moun- 
tain plains.  Many  of  these  valleys, 
such  as  the  Deepdale  and  Greta,  are 
remarkable  for  their  pictureque  beauty. 
Basalt  begins  to  be  conspicuous  on  the 
Tecs  at  Caldron  Snout,  on  the  high 
moors  ten  miles  above  Middleton,  and 
forms  a series  of  falls  for  596  yards. 
The  basalt  also  interrupts  the  river  near 
the  steep  acclivity  terminating  Croukley 
Fell  (below  Caldron  Snout),  and  makes 
a cataract  called  the  High  or  Mickle 
Force,  where  the  water  falls  56  feet, 
or  perhaps  69  feefl".  It  is,  in  fact,  all 
one  range  of  basalt  from  Caldron  Snout 
by  High  Force  and  Miners’  Bridge  to 
lionton  near  Middleton  in  Teesdale^l. 
From  Barnard  Castle  the  Tees  runs 
eastward  for  about  eight  miles,  when 
it  takes  a great  bend  to  the  S.E.,  and 
after  a very  winding  course  through 
a Hat  country .1  the  latter  part  of  .which 
is  to  the  N.E.,  it  discharges  itself  be- 
low .Stockton,  at  Cleveland  Point,  into 
a wide  ffistuary.  Hartlepool  Point,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Tees  rostuary,  is 
a bold  mass  of  magnesian  limestone. 
With  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  tho 
Thames,  few  rivers  have  so  winding  u 
course  as  the  Middle  and  Lower  Tees. 
Its  whole  course  cannot  be  much  less 
than  eighty  miles.  The  only  affluent  of 
the  Tees  on  the  right  bank,  in  the  lower 
part  of  its  course,  is  from  the  high  moors 
on  the  east  coast  of  Yorkshire.  Tho 
Skerne,  on  which  Darlington  stands, 
runs  a due  south  but  tortuous  course, 
and  joins  the  Tees  on  the  left  bank. 

The  country  bounded  on  the  north 
and  the  west  by  the  Tweed  and  the  Till 
respectively,  and  stretching  south  to  tho 
Tees,  is  one  of  the  great  coal  formations 
of  England : a straight  line  drawn  from 
Norham,  on  tho  Tweed,  to  the  junction 
of  the  North  and  South  Tyne,  and  pro- 
longed south,  forma  the  general  western 


• Sec  Greenwood'*  Map  ofDurham. 
i Winch,  on  tlie  Geol.  uf  NortliumberUnd  aud 
Durham.  Geolo^-  Traus.  Tol.  IT. 
t Ur.  J.FUilUpi. 
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limit  of  this  coal-field,  as  now  known. 
Its  eastern  boundary  is  traced  all  alons; 
the  coast,  and  the  coal  beds  exist  also 
below  the  Ixittom  of  the  sea. 

The  valley  of  the  Wear  is  contracted 
to  very  narrow  limits  between  those  of 
the  Tyne  and  Tees.  It  rises  in  the  high 
range  which  forms  part  of  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  South  Tyne  valley  ; and 
the  head  waters  of  the  Kent  and  the 
Wear,  which  ultimately  reach  the  same 
sea,  are  on  opposite  sides  of  the  same 
high  land.  The  source  of  the  Wear  may 
be  placed  in  the  lead-mine  district  about 
Killhopo  Head.  At  a place  called  Bur- 
tree  Ford,  this  mountain  brook  first 
takes  the  name  of  Wear.  The  course  of 
the  stream  through  Weanlalc  is  bounded 
on  both  sides  by  high  hills ; as  far  as 
Bishop  Auckland,  its  general  line  is 
about  E.  by  S.,  or  a little  morel(south ; 
from  Bishop  Auckland  it  runs,  by  a very 
winding  course,'past  Durham,  to  a point 
about  N.  by  E.,  from  winch  it|dellect8 
more  to  the  cast,  and  enters  the  sea  at 
Sunderland,  seven  miles  from  the  outlet 
of  the  Tyne.  Its  whole  course  is  be- 
tween sixty  and  seventy  miles.  In  the 
high  lands  w hich  bound  the  north  side 
of  the  Wear  Valley,  there  is  Killhopo 
Hill  (2196  feet)  near  the  chief  source 
of  the  Wear,  Collier  Law  (1078),  two  or 
three  miles  east  of  the  meridian  of  2°  W., 
and  Brandon  Mount,  three  miles  S.W. 
of  Durham,  975  feet. 

Pontnp  Pike  (1018  feet),  about  II 
miles  N.E.  of  Collier  Law,  is  in  the  high 
land  which  is  a continuation  of  that  be- 
tween the  upper  parts  of  the  Wear  and 
the  Derwent:  it  follows  the  course  of 
the  Derwent  at  a short  distance  from  its 
right  bank  till  it  terminates  a little  to 
the  west  of  Newcastle.  The  road  from 
Carlisle  to  Durham  passes  out  of  the 
Nent  valley  into  that  of  the  Wear,  near 
Killbope  Head. 


From  the  point  where  wo  marked  the 
abutment  of  the  Cumbrian  range,  the 
mountain  mass  runs  in  a general  south- 
ern direction,  as  far  as  the  line  of  the 
Rochdale  Canal,  which  passes  over  a 
great  depression  in  the  back-bone  (53° 
44'  N.  lat.)  of  the  mountains,  and  con- 
nects the  waters  of  the  Mersey  on  the 
west,  with  those  of  the  Calder  on  the  east 
But  the  high  land  does  not  consist  of  a 
single  ridge,  but  of  numerous  ranges, 
which,  forming  small  angles  with  the  axis 
of  the  mountains,  have  a general  south- 
ern course,  and  make  long  narrow  valleys. 


Measuring  from  the ' neighbourhood  of 
Garstang,  on  the  little  river  Wyre,  in 
Lancashire,  to  near  Knaresborough,  in 
Yorkshire,  we  find  the  mountains  occu- 
pying a breadth  of  at  least  fifty  miles. 
A line  joining  these  two  towns  crosses 
seten  principal  streams,  running  from 
north  to  south,  and  innumerable  smaller 
brooks,  running  in  the  same  direction. 
A line  drawn  from  Kendal,  in  West- 
moreland. to  Hull,  in  Vurkshire,  will  in- 
dicate still  more  clearly,  by  the  number 
of  river-courses  which  it  intersects,  the 
general  direction  of  the  valleys  and 
stream.s  in  this  part  of  the  island. 

The  coast  of  Lancaster,  from  the  mstu- 
aryoftho  Kent,  is  genendly  Hat.  It  com- 
prehends the  country  bordering  on  Moro- 
cambo  Bay  as  far  as  l.aneaster,  and  the 
low,  undulating  country  called  the  Kyldo, 
which  lies  to  the  west  of  the  road  from 
Lancaster  through  Garstang  to  Preston 
on  the  Ribble.  The  country  south  of 
this,  between  the  Kibble  and  the  Mer- 
sey, contains  a still  more  extensive  flat. 
A broad  band  of  level  country,  consist- 
ing of  a loam  of  various  qualities,  (in 
which  districts  of  peat  moss  often  occur,) 
may  l>e  traced  from  the  neighliourhood  of 
Manchester  along  the  Irwcll  and  Mersey 
to  their  conllucnce,  and  afterwards  along 
the  north  bank  of  the  Mersey  west  of 
Prescot,  past  Liver])OoI,  west  of  Orms- 
kirk,  and  then  in  a N.E.  direction  to 
Preston.  This  circuitous  band  encircles 
the  high  lands  that  stretch  out  from  tho 
moors  lying  south  of  Blackbuni,  in  a 
,S.W.  direction.  These  high  lands  pa.ss 
Imtwcen  Chorloy  and  Bolton,  and  contain 
Rivington  Pike,  1545  feet  high:  they 
also  show'  themselves  in  the  moors  near 
Wigan,  and  continue  west,  in  the  line  of 
Billinge  Beacon  (633  feet)  and  Ashurst's 
Beacon,  to  Ormskirk : G.aw  hill,  near 
this  town,  is  304  feet  high.  A branch  of 
the  high  lands  runs  also  to  the  banks  of  tho 
IMerscy,  near  Liverpool.  The  sandstone 
w hich  is  occasionally  worked  near  Wigan 
and  Ormskirk,  and  characterizes  so  largo 
a part  of  this  portion  of  Lancaster,  shows 
itself  even  west  of  the  line  of  the  Leeds 
^d  Liverpool  Canal,  in  the  fiat  lands 
on  the  border  of  the  peat  mosses.  These 
high  lands  of  South  Lancashire,  about 
Manchester,  and  to  the  north  and  west 
of  it,  contain  great  fields  of  coal,  pro- 
bably connected  with  those  of  N.W. 
Derbyshire,  and  those  of  Cheshire,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Mneclesfleld.  The 
coal  extends  west  to  Prescot,  about  seven 
miles  cast  of  Liverpool,  and  to  Latham, 
a short  distauce  to  the  east  of  Ormskirk. 
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Valleys  of  the  Ribble  and  ff  'yre. 

The  general  line  of  the  central  moun- 
tains pressing  much  more  to  the  western 
than  the  eastern  side  of  the  island,  re- 
duces the  fresh-water  streams  of  Middle 
Lancashire  to  insignificant  rivers,  and 
but  fur  their  course  through  the  long 
narrow  valleys  lying  north  and  south, 
rivers,  properly  so  called,  would  hardly 
exist.  The  mstuaries,  or  tide-water  out- 
lets, as  far  as  the  Dee  inclusive,  from  the 
Hjstuary  of  the  Duddoii  in  North  Lan- 
cashire, are  wide  and  spacious.  The 
only  stream  of  any  importance  that  en- 
ters the  Irish  Sea  within  the  mountain 
limitsjustdcscribed.isthe  Ribble,  which 
rises  near  Wharnsidc,  a high  hill  (2385 
feet),  nine  miles  N.E.  of  Kirby  I.ons- 
dale,  on  the  Lune.  Whamside  is  stated 
by  a late  observer*  to  bo  2056  feet 
above  the  Greta,  a tributary  to  the  Lune. 
The  Ribble  flows  in  a valley  for  some 
distance  parallel  to  that  of  the  Lune, 
leaving  on  the  west,  a little  below 
Wharnside,  the  high  hill  of  Inglcbo- 
rougV(2013  feet  above  the  Gretat:  its 
course  is  south,  past  Settle,  (a  town  at 
the  elevation  of  621  feet)  for  about  20 
miles ; it  then  takes  a S.W.  direction  for 
about  30  miles,  past  Clithero  and  Rib- 
Chester,  through  the  beautiful  valley  of 
Ribblesdale,  to  Preston,  at  which  town 
it  enters  the  low  country,  and  becomes 
a tide  river.  The  base  of  Ingleborough, 
which  is  about  thirty  miles  in  circuit 
consists  of  limestone,  which  also  forms 
the  basis  of  Wharnside,  and  of  Pen-y- 
gant,  opposite  to  InglcWough,  on  the 
cast  side  of  the  Ribble.  These  calca- 
reous rocks  prevail  along  the  course  of 
tlie  Ribble  as  far  as  Clithero,  near  Pen- 
dle  Hill  (I80.J  fcet)J.  Limestone  is  also 
found  as  far  as  Ribebesterf,  lower  down 
the  river,  but  to  the  west  of  a line  drawn 
from  this  point  to  the  limestone  of  Der- 
byshire, no  limestone,  we  believe,  is 
found.  Between  Lancaster  and  Ingle- 
borough there  occurs  a detached  coal- 
field. probably  of  no  great  extent,  but  it 
is  still  incompletely  explored.  The  Hod- 
der,  which  flows  from  the  north,  and 
from  the  moors  cast  of  Hornby  Castld^ 
leaves  Bleasdale  Moors  and  Longridge 
Felt  to  the  west,  and  runs  in  a long  valley, 
like  the  main  stream  ; the  Calder,  which 
comes  down  a side  valley,  with  a general 
S.E.  course  from  the  high  moors  between 
Colne  and  Burnley,  takes  a turn  to 
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tbeN.W.  pastWhallcy,  and  joins  the 
Ribble  on  the  left  bank:)  these  two 
affluents  join  the  main  stream  nearlyr 
opposite  one  another,  about  fifteen  miles 
above  Preston.  The  Darwon  rises  on 
the  N.N.W.  side  of  the  high  Darwen 
Moors*,  runs  within  a mile  of  Black- 
burn, and  joins  the  Ribble  on  the  left 
bank,  near  Preston.  Bolow  Preston,  the 
Ribble  becomes  one  of  the  wide  sestua- 
ries  which  characterize  the  Lancashire 
coast.  This  msluary  is  shallow  and  ford- 
able at  low  water,  at  Hesketh  Bank, 
where  it  is  four  miles  wide.  The  tides 
run  about  three  miles  above  the  bridge 
at  Preston,  and  the  river  is  navigable  for 
small  vessels  up  to  the  bridge  t. 

The  Wyre  rises  in  a morass  called  the 
Featherbed,  S.E.  of  Lancaster ; it  has  a 
general  southern  course  through  the 
vale  of  Lower  Wyresdale  to  Garstang,  a 
little  south  of  which  town  it  takes  a west 
and  then  a N.N.W.  course,  forming  a 
large  sostuary,  which  is  much  contracted 
at  its  outlet  near  Rossal  Point.  The 
tributaries  to  the  Wyre,  such  as  the 
Calder,  all  come  from  the  high  lands 
of  Bleasdale  and  Barnacle  Moors,  (the 
highest  poinU  of  which  are  1710  feet,) 
which  are  the  farthest  projections  of  the 
high  lands  westward  in  this  part  of  Lan- 
cashire. The  country  to  the  west  of  the 
UpMr  Wyre  and  tlie  road  from  Preston 
to  Lancaster,  is  generally  a level  or 
slightly  undulating  arable  country,  con- 
taining extensive  peat  mosses  north  of 
Lytham,  at  the  outlet  of  the  Ribble,  and 
the  extensive  mosses  of  Pilling  and 
Cockerbam,  W.  of  Garstang. 


South  of  the  point  where  the  Roch- 
dale Canal  cros.ses  Blackstone  Edge,  the 
spine  takes  a S.S.E.  direction  for  about 
fifteen  miles,  as  far  as  the  latitude  of 
Manchester;  within  these  limits  there 
is  one  tolerably  well-defined  ridge,  which 
is  the  boundary  line  of  the  eastern  and 
western  waters.  From  the  central  mass 
of  Holme  Moss,  and  the  adjacent  hills, 
the  high  land  runs  eastward  between 
the  Don  and  the  Calder,  as  far  as  Wake- 
field and  Barnsley : eastward  of  a line 
joining  these  two  towns,  the  country  is 
still  hilly,  but  tlie  elevations  gradually 
subside,  and  terminate  a little  to  the 
east  of  the  great  north  road  from  Don- 
caster to  \ork,  in  the  level  country 
spreading  eastward  to  the  confluence  of 
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the  Ouse  and  Trent*.  Holme  Moss  con- 
sists of  deep  peat  resting  on  grit:  the 
Huddersfield  turnpike  crosses  this  moss 
at  a greater  elevation,  it  is  supposed, 
than  any  road  south  of  this  in  England.t 
But  south  of  the  parallel  of  Manchester, 
the  mountains  again  begin  to  spread 
out,  forming  an  extensive  tract  of  high 
land,  traversed  by  various  ridges  and 
valleys,  and  known  under  the  general 
name  of  the  Derbyshire  mountains. 
Though,  when  crossed  in  some  direc- 
tions, they  present  at  first  sight  to  the 
eye  a confused  heap  of  round-backed 
eminences,  they  are  characterized,  like 
all  the  northern  mountains,  by  forming 
long  principal  valleys,  with  numerous 
smaller  lateral  valleys.  The  breadth  of 
the  group,  from  west  to  east,  measured 
from  Macclesfield,  in  Cheshire,  to  Shef- 
field, in  Yorkshire,  is  about  twenty-two 
miles. 

The  high  ground  of  the  Derbyshire 
range  rises  gradually  from  the  south  and 
cast  to  the  W.  and  N.W.,  which  contains 
the  highest  parts.  F rom  a point  near  the 
sources  of  the  Ethrow,  an  allluent  of 
the  Mersey,  and  those  of  the  Yorkshire 
Don,  the  watershed  which  separates  the 
western  and  eastern  streams  runs  in  an 
irregular  S.S.W.  direction,  passing  to 
the  west  of  Buxton,  and  to  the  sources 
of  the  Dove,  an  alHucnt  of  the  Trent, 
and  those  of  the  Dane,  an  allluent  of  the 
Weaver,  which  itself  falls  into  the  mslu- 
ary  of  the  Mersey.  The  watershed  is  con- 
tinued in  the  Mow  Copt  Hills,  past  Talk 
on  the  Hill,  and  three  or  four  miles 
N.W.  of  Burslcm,  to  the  high  lands 
forming  the  south  boundary  of  the  Wea- 
ver hasin,  and  giving  origin  to  the  Shrop- 
shire affluents  of  the  Severn.  Mow  Copt 
station  is  1091  feet  high.  The  highest 
eminences  in  the  Derbyshire  mountains 
lie  on  this  watershed  : Blakelow  Stones, 
near  the  angle  formed  at  the  sources  of 
the  Ethrow  and  the  Derwent ; Kinder- 
scout  Hills,  in  the  same  ridge,  a few 
miles  farther  south,  1800  feet  high ; and 
Great  Axe-edge  Hill,  or  Axe-edge  Hill 
North,  (of  shale  and  shale-grit  on  the 
top.)  near  the  sources  of  the  Goyt,  Dane, 
and  Dove,  and  close  to  Buxton,  which  is 
1751  feet  high.  Axe-edge  Hill  Middle, 
and  Axe-edge  Hill  South,  are  two  other 
eminences  on  the  watershed,  a few  mites 
to  the  south.  We  have  remarked,  that 
the  Derbyshire  Hills  rise  to  the  W.  and 
N.W. : this  will  appear  from  the  line  of 
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the  Cromford  Railway.  The  Cromford 
and  High  Peak  Railway  runs  by  a cir- 
cuitous line  from  Cromford  to  the  north 
side  of  the  Axe-edge  Hills,  where  it 
makes  a great  turn  to  avoid  a valley  : it 
then  runs  within  a mile  of  Buxton,  and 
past  Goyfs  Bridge  to  the  Peak  Forest 
Canal  at  (Whaley  Bridge.  Its  entire 
course  is  thirty-three  miles,  seven  fur- 
longs ; it  attains  an  elevation  of  990  feet 
above  the  level  of  Cromford,  or  1271  feet 
above  the  sea  low-water  mark  *. 

The  watershed,  which  separates  the 
affluents  of  the  Severn  and  other  streams 
on  the  south-west,  the  south,  and  east, 
from  the  great  drainage  of  the  Trent,  is 
not  marked  by  any  striking  elevations  or 
mountainous  features,  like  those  which 
separate  the  Derbyshire  streams  enter- 
ing the  Trent  from  those  which  How  into 
the  Mersey.  I f a line  be  drawn  from  Aud- 
ley,  about  4i  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Burslem, 
to  the  junction  of  the  Birmingham  and 
Liver|)Ool  Canal,  near  Norbury,  with  the 
collateral  branch  |>ast  New|x)rt  (a  town 
near  a line  joining  Stafibrd  and  Shrews- 
bury); and  if  the  line  of  this  canal  be  then 
followed  through  Brewood  and  Wolver- 
hampton to  Dudley,  it  will  define  with 
considerable  accuracy  the  boundary  l>e- 
tween  this  part  of  the  Trent  and  Severn 
basins.  At  the  point  where  this  line 
strikes  the  canal,  the  elevation  is  344 
feet  9 inches ; at  Wolverhampton  it  is 
484  feet  4 inches,  and  the  same  at  Dud- 
ley. A line  drawn  from  Dudley  to  the 
south  extremity  of  Wostbill  Tunnel 
(464  feet  5 inches  high),  seven  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Birmingham,  separates  the 
affluents  of  the  Trent  from  those  of  the 
Stour,  a branch  of  the  Severn  : this  line 
leaves  a little  to  the  west  the  high  lands 
of  Hagley  Park.  The  lino  of  the  water- 
shed eontinues  from  Westhill  Tunnel, 
curving  a little  to  the  south,  and  then 
turning  north  to  Coventry  (elevation 
315  feet  G inches),  to  Bed  worth,  5i  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Coventry,  and  at  the  same 
elevation ; it  then  proceeds  to  Lutter- 
worth, and  from  Lutterworth  to  the  sum- 
mit level  of  the  canal  (348  feet  3 inches), 

fktween  Leicester,  on  the  Stour,  (a 
ranch  of  the  Trent,)  and  Market  Har- 
borough,  on  the  Welland,  which  flows 
into  the  Wash.  From  Market  Harbo- 
rough  it  runs  to  Oakham  (362  feet), 
along  the  high  lands  between  Leicester 
and  Oakham.  From  Oakham,  a line 
drawn  to  Newark,  and  continued  north, 
close  upon  the  east  bank  to  the  Trent, 
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to  its  fall  into  the  Humber,  will  com- 
plete the  general  outline  of  the  Trent 
basin. 

The  general  character  of  the  Derby- 
shire mountains  is  that  of  a high  undu- 
lating table-land,  rising  towards  the 
\V.  and  N .W.,  as  already  described.  The 
valleys  are  in  general  deep  grooves  in 
the  high  land,  and  the  hills,  which  lie  in  a 
line  so  as  to  form  the  appearance  of 
tolerably  continuous  ridges,  follow  the 
direction  of  the  river  valleys.  To  de- 
scribe all  the  ridges  of  this  system,  of 
which  more  than  forty  have  been  enu- 
mcrateil,  would  require  a separate  trea- 
tise ; but  a few  deserve  a more  particu- 
lar notice. 

A high  ridge,  prixieeding  north  from 
the  knot  near  Buxton,  forms  the  ele- 
vated tract  between  Buxton  and  Mac- 
clesfield and  the  western  boundary  of 
the  Goyt  Valley,  down  to  its  junction 
with  the  Ethrow  at  the  Water  Meetings. 
Goyt's-head  Tor,  a high  hill  near  the 
road  from  Macclesfield  to  Buxton,  be- 
longs to  tills  ridge. 

What  is  called  the  Peak  of  Derby- 
shire is  nut  an  isolated  lolty  summit, 
nor  yet  an  Alpine  region.  It  contains 
a largo  prepertion  of  moors  and  high 
land  ; and  lying  in  the  N.W.  part  of  the 
county,  between  the  valleys  of  the  Goyt, 
and  U pper  Derwent,  may  be  considered 
as  the  nucleus  of  this  mountain  region. 

The  basin  of  the  Trent,  within  the 
limits  of  Derbyshire,  is  subdivided 
into  a number  of  smaller  basins  by  lung 
ridges,  which  have  a general  north  and 
south  direction.  The  Derbyshire  streams, 
properly  so  called,  are  separated  from 
those  of  the  Trent  of  Newcastle  and 
Stone  by  a ridge  which  shoots  off  from 
the  watershed  at  Biddulph  Moor  Hill, 
S.E.  of  Congleton,  runs  past  Bagnall, 
Dilhorn,  Leigh,  and  so  on.  in  the  angle 
between  the  Trent  and  Dove,  to  their 
junction  at  Newton  Solney  Ford.  This 
range  forms  the  western  limit  of  the 
Dove  Valley,  and  its  tributaries. 

One  of  the  great  lines  of  the  Derby- 
shire heights  shoots  off  from  the  head  of 
the  Dove  near  Buxton,  and  runs  in  aA 
irregular  line  S.E.  for  about  forty-fivff 
miles,  past  Wirksworth,  Brailsford,  and 
a little  to  the  west  of  Derby,  to  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Trent  and  Derwent  at  \V  ilden 
Ferry.  It  gradually  decreases  in  height 
as  it  goes  southward,  and  forms  the  limit 
between  the  chief  valleys  of  the  Dove 
and  Derwent,  and  the  lateral  valleys 
opening  into  them  on  the  east  and  west 
sides  respectively. 


The  East  Derwent  ridge  shoots  off 
from  the  watershed  at  Dean  Head 
Stones,  near  the  sources  of  the  Ethrow 
and  Derwent,  and  forms  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  Derwent  Valley.  It 
runs  irregularly  south,  turning  a little 
to  the  east,  fur  about  sixty-seven  miles, 
to  the  junction  of  the  Derwent  and 
Trent.  In  the  northern  p.irl  of  its  course 
it  leaves  Bradfield  and  Shetlield  on  the 
cast,  and  passes  by  Hathersage  Hill, 
(1377  feet):  opposite  to  Hathersage,  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Derwent  Valley,  is 
Lord's  Seat,  near  Castlcton,  a trigono- 
metrical station,  1731  feet  high.  The 
range  continues  its  south  course  a little 
to  tile  west  of  Holmsfield,  Brampton, 
and  Chesterfield,  to  Spitewinter  Hill,  on 
the  road  between  Ashover  and  Chester- 
field : here  it  turns  a little  to  the  east, 
and  declines  in  height,  passing  to  Over 
Moor,  on  the  road  from  Tibshelf  to 
Mansfield  (which  last  is  east  of  the 
ridge) : it  then  turns  S.W.,  leaving  Al- 
freton  on  the  west  side,  and  then  south, 
forming  the  boundary  between  the  Lower 
Derwent  and  the  Erewash : it  ne.xt 
passes  by  Greenwich  and  Dale  Moor 
to  Wilden  Ferry,  at  the  junction  of  tho 
Trent  and  Derwent. 

This  range,  and  its  eastern  offsets,  is 
of  great  importance  in  the  hydrography 
of  tile  country  lying  east  of  it,  and  forms 
one  of  tho  great  boundary  lines  of  the 
waters  which  enter  the  Humber.  From 
Dean  Head  Stones  to  Shepbenl's  Moss- 
house  Hill,  near  Holmsfield,  it  forms 
the  boundary  ef  the  head-waters  of  all 
the  numerous  streams  which  compose 
tho  Yorkshire  Don,  and  in  its  lateral  off- 
sets has  some  summits  of  considerable 
elevation.  Bradfield  Moor,  N.W.  of 
Sheffield,  and  near  Bolterstone  Chapel, 
in  Yorkshire,  is  a trigonometrical  sta- 
tion, 1246  feet  high. 

From  the  neighbourhood  of  Holmsfield 
to  Over  Moor,  near  Tibshelf,  the  East 
Derwent  ridge  forms  the  boundary  of 
tbe  head-waters  of  the  Rother,  which 
joins  the  Don  at  Rotherham.  A range 
of  hills,  running  north  from  Over  Moor, 
forms  the  east  boundary  of  the  Rother 
Valley,  and  separates  it  from  that  of  the 
Idle,  which,  heading  between  Over  Moor 
and  Sutton  Hill,  flows  into  the  Trent  at 
Stockwith. 

A range  of  high  ground,  originating 
at  Sutton  Hill,  on  the  East  Derwent 
ridge,  runs  east,  a litCe  south  of  Mans- 
field, into  Nottinghamshire ; it  then 
runs  north,  forming  the  south  and  east 
boundary  of  the  Idle,  to  tlic  junction  of 
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that  stream  with  the  Trent.  Gringlcy 
Beacon,  in  tlie  angle  between  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Idle  and  Trent,  is  236  feet 
high. 

We  have  traced  the  margin  of  the 
Trent  basin  from  the  head  of  the  Dove 
Valley,  along  the  circular  sweep  which 
includes  the  Trent  Proper,  the  Sow,  the 
Penk,  the  Blyth,  and  the  head  of  the 
Anker,  near  Coventry.  North-east  of  Co- 
ventry commences  an  extensive  range  of 
high  ground,  crossed  by  the  Roman  Wat- 
ling  road,  which  runs  north,  tilling  up  a 
large  part  of  the  space  between  the  Soar 
of  Leicester  and  the  Trent,  past  Market 
Bosworth,  Bagworth  Colliery,  Bardon 
Hill,  along  the  confines  of  Chamwood 
Forest,  Swannington,  Castle  Donning- 
ton,  to  the  junction  of  the  Trent  anil 
Soar.  Bardon  Hill,  about  six  miles 
W.S.W.  of  Ashliy-de-la-Zouch,  and 
near  Markfield,  Leicestershire,  is  853 
feet  high,  and  a )>oint  in  the  trigonome- 
trical survey.  It  is  isolated,  and  consists 
of  coarse  slate  and  sienite.  These  high 
lands  between  I.«iccster  and  Ashby  form 
the  Leicestershire  coal-field,  where  also 
abundance  of  limestone  is  found.  From 
this  compact  moss  several  branches  of 
high  land  siircad  out.  From  Swanning- 
ton,  a ridge  runs  in  an  irregular  W.S.W. 
direction,  north  of  Ashby,  to  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Mease  with  the  Trent,  near 
Cro.xall.  Another  range  runs  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ashby  to  Scropley 
Hill,  facing  Burton-on-Trent.  The  ge- 
neral nature  of  this  country  is  shown  by 
the  following  fact— the  Oxford  Canal, 
which  is  at  the  height  of  315  feet  near 
Rugby,  is  continued  past  Coventry  at  the 
same  elevation,  and  the  communication 
with  Ashby-de  la-Zouch  isLcpt  up  by  the 
Ashby  Canal  at  the  same  height  all  the 
way.  The  direct  distance  between  Rugby 
and  Ashby  is  twenty-eight  miles. 

Valley  of  the  Mersey. 

Only  one  river  finds  its  way  from  the 
Derbyshire  mountains  to  the  Irish  Sea. 
The  Mersey , under  the  name  of  the  Tame, 
rises  in  Holme  Moss,  and  running  in  a 
general  S.W.  direction  is  joined  at  Stock- 
port  by  the  Goyt,  which  rises  near  Goyt 
Moss  Colliery,  not  far  from  Buxton,  and 
running  north  in  a deep  valley,  p^ses 
through  the  romantic  New  Mills  Dale  : 
it  is  bounded  in  its  upper  part  by  high 
ridges.  At  Water  Meetings  in  Lud- 
worth,  the  Goyt  receives  the  Ethrow, 
which  comes  from  the  N.E.,  rising  S.W. 
of  Ladycross  Hill,  on  the  road  from 
Stockport  to  Penistone,  in  Yorkshire. 


The  Goyt  and  Tamo  form  a junction  at 
Stockport,  and  from  this  point  the  name 
of  Mersey  commences*.  The  united 
stream  flows  westward  from  Stockport 
into  the  low  country.  The  Mersey  now 
runs  west,  and  after  a course  of  about 
fifteen  miles  from  Stockport,  is  joincrl  on 
the  right  bank,  a little  below  Flixton,  by 
the  Irwell,  from  Manchester.  The  source 
of  tholrwell  l-  is  a considerable  spring  on 
Durpley  Hill,  near  the  high  road  from 
Bacup  to  Burnley ; it  runs  a general  S.W. 
and  then  a S.  course  past  Bury,  where  it 
first  takes  the  name  of  Irwell  to  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Irk  at  Manchester.  The 
Irk  has  its  sources  about  Oldham  and 
Royton.  From  the  junction  of  the  Irwell 
the  river  runs  in  a general  W.S.W.  direc- 
tion for  twelve  miles  to  Warrington, 
making  some  very  considerable  bends ; 
but  before  it  reaches  that  town  it  be- 
comes a tide-river ; though  the  tide  now 
ascends  no  higher  than  Warrington, 
being  prevented  by  a lock  or  weirj;. 
Before  the  Mersey  reaches  Warrington, 
it  receives  on  the  left  bank  the  Bollin, 
the  river  of  Macclesfield,  which  runs  for 
a short  distance  in  the  same  direction  as 
the  Giiyt,  but  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
mountains.  Below  Warrington,  and 
after  the  junction  of  the  Weaver,  it  ex- 
pands into  a spacious  testuary,  of  great 
depth,  which  in  several  points  of  view 
above  liverpool,  where  it  is  widest,  ap- 
pears to  be  land-lot'ked,  and  presents 
the  appearance  of  a great  lake.  Opiio- 
site  Liverpool,  the  testuary  is  contracted 
from  three  miles,  the  greatest  width 
above  the  town,  to  about  half  a mile. 
From  Warrington  to  Rock  Perch,  at  the 
south  entrance  of  the  river,  is  about 
twenty-five  mdes. 

The  Mersey  receives  no  allluents  of 
any  magnitude  on  the  right  bank ; on 
the  left  it  receives,  below  Runcorn,  the 
Weaver,  one  branch  of  which,  under  the 
name  of  the  Dane,  rises  in  the  same  bog 
as  the  Dove,  and  comes  from  the  Derby- 
shire mountains,  near  Buxton,  and  pass- 
ing by  Congleton,  unites  with  the  main 
stream,  the  Weaver,  at  Northwich.  The 
Weaver  itself,  though  it  falls  into  the 
same  mstuary  as  the  Mersey,  belongs  to  a 
district  which  requires  a separate  notice. 


Cheshire  Plain. 

The  south-western  and  southern  part 
of  I.ancashire,  the  county  of  Chesniro, 
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and  the  northern  part  of  Shropshire,  are 
a level  countrj’,  with  a few  inconsider- 
able elevations.  From  north  to  south, 
the  len;;th  of  this  plain  is  about  fifty, 
from  east  to  west  its  average  breadth 
twenty-five  or  thirty  miles.  The  high 
range  of  sandstone  hills  running  past 
Macclesfield,  and  along  the  borders  of 
Derbyshire  and  Staffoidshire,  and  con- 
taining bods  of  coal,  forms  the  eastern 
boundary ; these  sandstone  hills  are 
bounded  on  the  east  hy  the  limestone 
table-land  of  Derbyshire. 

On  the  west  side  of  Cheshire  occurs 
the  only  ridge  of  hills,  properly  speaking, 
that  exists  in  this  plain.  It  extends, 
with  few  interruptions,  from  Frodsham, 
near  the  restuary  of  the  Mersey,  south- 
wards to  Malpas,  and  includes  the  high 
level  of  Delaraere  Forest,  Bceston  Hill, 
and  the  Peckforton  Hills.  This  range, 
which  is  entirely  of  sandstone,  never  ex- 
ceeds 400  or  500  feet  in  height.  Dela- 
mere  Forest  station  is  596  feet.  It  forms 
the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Dee  valley,  a 
river  which  belongs  entirely  to  the  group 
of  the  Welsh  mountains.  The  southern 
boundary  of  this  plain,  which  is  neither 
uninterrupted  nor  of  great  elevation, 
consists  of  limestone  and  calcareous  sand- 
stone ridges : this  is  the  only  limestone 
known  in  Cheshire.  S small  ridge  of 
sandstone  hills  may  also  be  traced  on 
the  east  side  of  this  plain,  from  the  sin- 
gular sandstone  hill  of  Alderley  Edge, 
a few  miles  west  of  Macclesfield,  to 
Halton  and  Runcorn,  where  its  elevation 
is  greatest,  and  where  the  channel  of 
the  Weaver  separates  it  from  the  north- 
ern extremity  of  the  ridge  just  described 
on  the  west  side  of  Cheshire.  The  land 
west  of  the  western  ridge  belongs,  as  we 
have  said,  to  the  Dee  basin : the  central 
portion  is  drained  by  the  Weaver,  the 
main  branch  of  which  rises  in  the  Peck- 
forton Hills,  five  milesN.N.E.  of  Malpas, 
runs  fur  some  miles  S.E.,  then  N.,  past 
Nantwich  to  Northwich,  a total  distance 
of  thirty-five  miles:  it  then  has  a N.W. 
course  to  Frodsham,  where  it  opens  into  an 
cestuary,  communicating  with  that  of  the 
Mersey.  At  Northwich  it  is  joined  by 
the  united  Dane  and  Wheelock,  from  the 
S.E.  The  valley  of  the  Weaver,  which, 
above  Northwich,  is  comparatively  wide 
and  fiat,  is  contracted  at  Anderton,  a 
little  helow  Northwich,  by  the  approach 
of  the  Delamcre  high  land  on  the  west ; 
and  on  the  east  by  an  offset  from  the 
high  land  running  west  to  Runcorn. 
Thus  the  Weaver  valley  has  two  marked 
contractions  below  Northwich.  The 
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valley  of  the  Weaver  and  its  tributaries 
is  remarkable  for  its  salt-springs,  and 
its  rock-salt,  which  latter  is  now  only- 
worked  near  Northwich.  As  a general 
rule,  the  salt  is  found  only  in  the  basin 
of  the  Weaver  and  its  ailluents*. 

The  Oiise  and  Trent  Valley,  with  the 

other  Strearm  that  enter  the  great 

Mttuary  of  the  Humber. 

This  is  the  most  extensive  valley  in 
England.  It  consists  of  two  slopes,  one 
lying  from  north  to  south,  drained  by  the 
Ouse  and  its  tributaries  ; the  other  lying 
chiefly  from  south  to  north,  drained  by 
the  Trent.  The  valley  of  the  Aire,  with  its 
tributaries,  may  perhaps  be  considered  as 
a third  slope,  lying  from  west  to  east. 
The  common  level  in  which  the  three 
unite  is  the  long  spacious  sestuaryof  the 
Humber.  The  greatest  length  of  this 
valley,  from  north  to  south,  is  1 40  miles : 
its  greatest  breadth,  from  east  to  west, 
(measured  from  about  Halifax  to  the 
confluence  of  the  Ouse  and  Trent,)  is 
about  fifty  miles. 

The  Valley  of  the  Yorkshire  Oiue  and 
its  Affluents  t. 

The  eastern  boundary  of  this  valley 
runs  from  the  Tees  to  the  Humber, 
forming  in  general  a bold  coast,  and  a 
high  tract  of  country  stretching  from 
the  coast  westward  hito  the  interior,  a 
distance,  in  some  places,  of  from  twenty 
to  thirty  miles. 

South  of  the  mstuary  of  the  Tees  we 
find  the  commencement  of  the  high 
lands  in  Bamaby  Moor  (784  feet),  Bur- 
leigh Moor  (a  trigonometrical  station), 
and  a little  farther  south,  Gisborough 
Hills.  These  high  lands  run  down  to 
the  coast  at  Huntclifi',  and  by  the  Eas- 
ington  Heights  to  Rocliff,  or  Rockliff, 
a little  farther  south.  Easington  (a 
trigonometrical  station)  is  681  feet.  A 
small  depression  in  the  high  moors 
opening  to  the  sea  at  Whitby  cliffs  car- 
ries oft'  the  drainage  of  the  inconsider- 
able Esk  valley.  The  coast  nearly 
from  the  outlet  of  the  Tees  to  the  Peak 
alum-works  south  of  Whitby,  shows  the 
lias  in  its  Clift's  underlying  the  sand- 
stonesi  shales,  thin  coal,  and  im- 
pute limestones,  composing  the  moors}. 
South  of  Whitby  the  bold  coast  con- 
tinues, and  the  high  moors  spread 
out  in  the  interior  in  round  barren 
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surfaces,  forming  an  escarpment  on 
the  west  aide,  about  four  or  five 
miles  east  of  Northallerton.  This  west- 
ern escarpment  and  boundary  of  the 
moors  makes  a circular  sweep,  turning 
to  the  south  and  east  as  it  approaches 
Malton  on  the  Derwent.  It  contains 
the  trigonometrical  station  of  Black 
Hambleton  (1246  feet).  The  high  land, 
as  it  turns  to  the  east  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Northallerton,  has  a scarped 
side  to  the  north,  overlooking  Cleveland. 

Between  Whitby  and  Scarbrough,  the 
North  York  Moors  (as  this  high  tract  is 
sometimes  called,  but  perhaps  with  more 
propriety  the  Eastern  Moorlands)  form  a 
rounded  elevated  surface,  abutting  on  the 
coast  in  bold  clifis:  this  central  mass  runs 
nearly  due  west,  and  contains  Loosehoe 
Hill  (a  trigonometrical  station)  1404  feet 
high;  and  about  six  miles  due  west  of  it, 
Botton  Head,  another  trigonometrical 
station,  1485  feet.  From  this  central  line, 
which  lies  east  and  west,  the  moors  slope 
south  to  the  valley  of  the  Derwent, 
forming  rounded  bleak  hills,  and  valleys 
which  are  cultivated.  Some  parts  of 
the  high  ground  are  buggy ; others 
covered  with  loose  rocks.  In  going  from 
Whitby  on  the  roast  across  the  North 
York  high  moors,  the  general  character 
of  the  country  is  bleak  and  barren  till 
Pickering  is  passed  on  the  road  to  Malton. 
The  steeper  side  of  these  moors  is  on 
the  north  and  west ; the  longer  slope  on 
the  south  side. 

The  singular  valley  of  the  Derwent, 
which  lies  east  and  west,  separates  the 
North  York  Moors  from  the  Yorkshire 
Wolds.  From  Scarborough  southwards 
the  coast  is  lined  by  bold  cliffs.  Flam- 
borough  Head  is  the  most  remark- 
able point  on  this  coast ; but  Bempton 
Cliff  and  Speeton  Cliff,  both  of  them 
north  of  it,  are  much  higher.  Bempton 
Cliff,  which  is  the  highest  point,  is 
436  feet  above  the  sea*.  Speeton 
Cliff  is  the  northern  limit  where  the 
great  chalk  formation  of  England  shows 
itself,  which  stretches  with  little  inter- 
ruption to  tlio  south-west  coast  at  Sid- 
mouth  in  Devonshire.  The  Yorkshire 
Wolds  have  a general  west  direction 
from  Flambotou^,  with  their  steep  side 
towards  their  north  boundary,  the  Der- 
went valley ; the  western  slope  runs  from 
Malton  south  by  east,  and  slopes  gradu- 
ally to  the  Humber.  Wilton  Beacon,  a tri- 
gonometrical station,  on  the  west  escarp- 
ment, about  twelve  miles  east  by  north 
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from  York,  is  809  feet.  Hunsley  Bea- 
con. farther  south,  is  531  feet.  The 
chalk  tract  of  the  York  Wolds  is  said  to 
have  an  average  breadth  of  rather  more 
than  six  'miles*.  The  chalk  accompa 
nies  the  Wobls  to  the  Humber,  which  it 
touches  at  Hessle.  The  chalk  Wolds 
suddenly  end,  on  the  east  side,  in  acurved 
line  passing  from  Bridlington  by  Be- 
verley to  Hessle.  All  to  the  east  of  this 
line  is  called  Holdemess,  a low  but  un- 
dulating tract,  whose  greatest  elevation 
is  in  Dimlington  Heights  on  the  sea- 
coast;  these  heights  are  composed  of 
gravelly  clay,  146  feet  above  high  wa- 
ter t.  On  Spurn  Head,  the  extreme 
point ' of  the  low  land  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Humber,  there  are  two  lights 
at  different  elevations. 

Between  a narrow  bcitof  land  of  small 
elevation  which  lines  the  right  bank  of 
the  Tees  separating  it  from  the  head- 
waters of  the  Wisk,  between  the  high 
land  just  described  on  the  east,  and 
the  central  mountains  from  Cross  Fell 
in  the  north  to  the  source  of  the  Ro- 
ther  in  the  south,  lies  that  extensive 
and  diversified  tract  of  country  whose 
drainage  is  colle<;ted  in  the  Ouse.  To 
the  point  where  the  Aire  and  Ouse  unite 
at  .\rmin,  all  the  streams  of  this  region 
converge,  commencing  with  the  Rother 
in  the  south-west,  and  passing  round 
through  the  north  point  to  the  Derwent  in 
the  north-east.  The  sources  of  the  west- 
ern streams  are  all  in  the  highest  lands 
of  England,  and  traverse  deep  narrow 
valleys,  whose  boundary  ridges  or  off- 
sets from  the  central  mass,  run  far  into 
the  level  plains  which  characterize  York- 
shire north  of  the  Humber  ; the  waters 
of  the  Derwent  come  from  miite  a dis- 
tinct system  of  high  lands.  From  York, 
as  a centre,  to  the  confluence  of  the 
Ouse  and  Trent  on  the  south,  to  the 
High  Wolds  on  the  east  (the  nearest 
point  of  which  is  about  twelve  miles  dis- 
tant), to  Wetherbv,  nearly  as  far  as 
Knarcsborough,  and  up  to  Ripon  on  the 
west  and  north-west,  and  north  as  far  as 
North  Allerton,  we  find  an  extensive, 
uninterrupted  plain,  the  largest  in  all 
the  island. 

Oiue  and  its  Affluents. 

It  is  a well-known  fact,  that  many  of 
the  rivers  which  have  their  origin  in  the 
central  mountain-lands  of  England,  and 
enter  different  seas,'  have  their  sources 
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near'one  another,  and  often  in  the  same 
hill  or  swamp.  The  Swale,  one  of  the 
mo.st  northern  branches  of  the  Ouse, 
rises  near  Lady's  Pillar  ; another  branch 
rises  at  Shunnor  Fell  (2329  feet),  the 
most  conspicuous  among  the  range  of 
hills  in  which  tlie  Eden  has  its  source. 
These  two  branches,  surrounding  the 
high  mass  called  the  Water  Crag  (2180 
feet),  run  in  deep  and  narrow  valleys,  of 
which  those  of  Arkcndale  and  Swale- 
dale  are  the  best  known : the  united 
stream  (the  Swale)  has  a general  east- 
ern course  to  Richmond,  where  its  valley 
is  still  bounded  by  high  land.  Wensley 
Dale  is  not  so  narrow  as  Swaledale. 
A few  miles  below  Richmond,  the  gene- 
ral course  becomes  south-east  and  south- 
south-east,  when  the  river  enters  the 
great  plain.  A little  below  Morton 
Bridge,  the  Swale  is  joined  on  the  west 
by  the  Bcdale  river  ; and  a little  below 
Thirsk,  it  is  joined  on  the  east  by  the 
Wisk,  which  runs  nearly  duo  south 
down  a gentle  slope,  commencing  at  the 
narrow  boundary  before  mentioned, 
which  here  skirts  the  right  bank  of  the 
Tees. 

t At  Topeliffe  the  Swale  is  joined  on 
the  east  by  the  Codbeck,  which  comes 
from  the  north-cast  moors.  From  Top- 
clilTe  to  Myton  Hall,  where  the  Swale  is 
joined  on  the  west  bank  by  the  Ure,  its 
course  is  generally  south,  with  some 
considerable  windings. 

The  Ure  rises  in  the  same  mountain 
with  a branch  of  the  Eden  in  the  high 
moorlands  ; its  general  course  is  cast 
past  Hawes  and  Askrigg,  ns  far  as  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lcybum,  in  a narrow 
valley,  with  some  lateral  vales  opening 
into  it  mainly  on  the  right  bank.  Below 
Askrigg  it  passes  Aysgarth,  and  falls 
over  a succession  offlimestone  rocks 
forming  the  Aysgarth  Force*.  From 
the  neighbourhood  of  Leybum  it  takes 
an  irregular  south-ea.st  course,  with  the 
highest  land  on  the  right  side,  past  Mid- 
dleham  .and  Masham  to  Ripon ; the 
mountains  gradually  subside  as  wo  follow 
the  course  of  the  river,  and  from  Ripon, 
where  the  high  lands  sink  into  the  plain, 
there  is  an  almost  uninterrupted  level 
all  the  way  to  York.  From  Ripon,  the 
Ure  takes  a south,  and  then  an  irregular 
east  course  past  Boroughbridge  and  Ald- 
bornugh,  to  its  junction  with  the  Swale. 

The  Swtilc  takes  a south-east  course 
from  Myton  Hall.  At  Linton  it  first 
takes  the  name  of  Ouse.  At  Bcnning- 
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borough  Hall  it  is  joined  on  the  west  by 
the  Nidd,  a considerable  attluent,  which, 
however,  derives  its  waters  solely  from 
the  east  slo)>c  of  the  high  moorlands  ; 
its  head-waters  are  included  between 
the  upper  streams  of  the  Ure  and 
Wharfe,  and  though  it  joins  the  Ouse, 
it  is  an  inferior  stream  to  the  Ure  and 
Wharfe.  The  Nidd  has  a general 
south-east  course,  during  which  it  runs 
for  nearly  two  miles  under-ground*, 
past  Ripley  to  Knaresborougli,  and  a 
few  miles  lower,  when  it  turns  east- 
north-east  to  its  junction  with  the  Ouse. 
The  high  land  sinks  down  into  the 
plain  a little  east  of  Knaresburough, 
though  the  town  itself  stands  on  a mo- 
derate elevation. 

The  course  of  the  Ouse  for  .about  nine 
miles  direct  distance  from  York  (where 
it  is  joined  by  the  Foss  on  the  east),  is 
about  west  south-west  to  its  junction 
with  the  Wharfe  on  the  left  bank  near 
Nun- Appleton  Hall.  The  Wharfe,  ac- 
cording to  some  accounts,  rises  in,  the 
same  mountain  as  the  Ribble.  There  are 
occasionally  some  discrepancies  in  the 
statements  as  to  the  sources  of  the  great 
rivers  which  rise  in  these  elevated  re- 
gions ; and  this  appears  to  be  owing  to  the 
circumstance  that  they  have  all  several 
sources  at  some  small  distance  from  one 
another,  giving  origin  to,  small  streams 
which  unite  in  one  main  valley.  It  is 
therefore  impossible  to  say  which  is  the 
true  source  of  these  rivers.  There  is,  in 
fact,  a great  nucleus  of  waterheads,  lying 
within  a circle  of  ten  or  twelve  miles 
diameter,  in  which  we  find  some  of  the 
sources  of  the  Swale,  Eden,  the  eastern 
atHuents  of  the  Lune.thc  Ribble.Wharfe, 
and  Ure.  If  Langstrothdale,  be  taken 
for  the  Wharfe,  and  Ribblehead  for  the 
Ribble,  tbe  sources  of  the  two  rivers  are 
very  different +.  The  Wharfe  J,  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  streams  in  the  island, 
rises  in  Langstrath  Dale,  and  has  a 
tributary  stream  from  Litton  Dale.  The 
hills  in  which  the  Wharfe  rises  are  sepa 
rated  by  a very  deep  valley  from  those 
in  which  the  Swale  riscs^.  The  Wharfe 
has  a general  south-east  course  to  near 
Ilkley,  which  is  changed  to  an  east  course 
past  Otley,  as  far  as  Wetherby,  which 
we  may  consider  ns  the  termination  of 
the  high  land,  and  the  commencement 
of  the  great  plain  in  which  the  Wharfe 
has  the  remainder  of  its  course  south- 
east past  Tadcaster.  The  tide  ascends 
the  V/harfe  as  for  as  Tadca.ster  Bridge, 
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just  nbove  whicli  is  a weir*.  From  We- 
therby  to  York,  a Jistance  of  about  thir- 
teen miles,  the  country  is  nearly  a dead 
level. 

The  Ouse,  from  the  junction  of  the 
Wharfe,  has  a very  irregular  general 
south  course  to  Selby  ; it  then  takes  a 
south-east  course,  receiving  on  the  right 
hank,  at  Barmhy  on  the  marsh,  the  Der- 
went from  the  Eastern  Wolds ; lower 
down,  at  As.selhy  island  near  Armin,  it 
receives  the  Aire  on  the  right  bankt. 

The  source  of  the  Aire  is  in  Malham 
Tarn,  in  Craven,  a fine  piece  of  water  a 
few  miles  east  of  Settle ; it  runs  under- 
ground for  about  a mile,  and  issues  at 
the  base  of  a lofty  amphitheatre  of  lime- 
stone ro<!ks  (286  feet  high),  called 
Malham  Cove.  (See  the  view  in  Dr. 
Whitaker  s Craven.)  When  the  Tarn 
is  swollen  by  rains,  the  water  is  said  to 
flow  over  the  top  of  the  cove,  and  to  form 
a magnificent  cataract ; but,  in  fact,  this 
overflow,  according  to  the  liost  authori- 
ties, happens  very  rarely.  The  course  of 
the  Aire  is  south  to  its  interscetion  by  the 
Leeds  and  Liverpool  canal.  The  Aire 
is  an  important  stream,  and  from  the 
circumstance  of  this  great  canal  being 
formed  in  its  valley,  we  have  a better 
acquaintance  with  its  true  character. 
This  canal  crosses  a depression  in  the 
mountain  mass,  such  as  we  often  find 
when  wo  follow  the  course  of  a river 
upwards  into  the  high  lands.  The  sum- 
mit lock  of  the  canal  at  Grcenberfield  is 
4 1 1 feet  4 inches  above  the  Aire  at 
Leeds.  Following  the  course  of  the 
canal  down  the  Aire  valley  or  Aire  dale, 
we  trace  it  to  .Skipton,  where  it  is  2724 
feet  above  the  river  at  I.«cds.  Abun- 
dance of  limestone  is  found  near  the 
canal  both  at  Grcenberfield  and  .Skipton. 
From  Skipton  the  river  takes  a south- 
east, and  then  cast-south-east  irregular 
course,  past  Bingley,  to  Leeds,  where 
the  canal  terminates.  The  high  land  be- 
tween the  Aire  and  Wharfe  subsides  into 
moderate  eminences  in  the  ncighlmur- 
hood  of  Leeds ; but  it  may  be  considered 
as  cxtcniling  to  the  road  between  Lectls 
and  Tadcastcr,  where  it  is  a kinil  of 
table-land  of  moderate  elevation,  with  a 
few  higher  points  dispersed  over  it. 
Below  Leeds,  the  Aire  receives  the  Col- 
der on  the  right  bank  at  Castleford  : 
from  this  point  it  has  a general  cast 
course  a little  to  the  south,  past  Ferry- 
bridge, to  its  junction  with  the  Don,  a 
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few  miles  below  Snaith : from  this  point 
its  course  to  Armin  is  about  north-cast 
for  about  live  miles  direct  distance.  A 
canal,  called  the  Aire  and  Calder  canal, 
is  cut  from  the  Don,  about  two  miles 
above  its  junction  with  the  Aire,  to  Gool 
on  the  Ouse. 

The  Calder  is  an  important  stream 
from  its  connexion  with  the  Rochdale 
canal  navigation.  It  rises  in  a marsh 
in  Cliviger  Dean,  south-east  of  Burnley, 
and  from  the  same  marsh  rises  a branch 
of  the  West  Calder,  which  joins  the 
Ribble. — Here  we  have  an  instance  of 
two  streams  with  the  same  name,  and  a 
common  source,  flowing  in  Idiflerent  di- 
rections. It  runs  through  the  romantic 
deep  valley  ofTodmorden,  with  a general 
cast  course,  to  Sowerby,  within  two  miles 
of  Halifax,  where  it  reccivesa  considerable 
brook  from  Ripponden*;  in  many  places 
the  river,  the  road,  and  the  Rochdale  canal 
arc  within  a few  yards  of  one  another.  In 
its  further  course  east,  the  Calder  receives 
the  Coin,  that  rises  near  Holme  moss, 
and  runs  past  Huddersfield.  From 
this  point  its  general  course  is  east  to 
Wakefield,  and  then  east-north-east  to 
Castleford.  The  high  lands  between 
the  Aire  and  Calder  run  cast  of  the 
road  between  Bradford  and  Halifax,  and 
may  bo  considered  as  occupying  the 
greatest  part  of  the  angle  between  the 
two  streams. 

From  the  section  of  the  inland  na- 
vigation between  Liverpool  on  the  Mer- 
sey and  Gool  on  the  Ouse,  it  appears 
that  the  more  rapid  slope  of  the  higli 
lands  is  on  the  western  side.  That  this 
must  bethecase.ifwecomparethe  moun- 
tain-slopes in  south  I-ancashire  and 
Yorkshire,  is  evident  from  the  consider- 
ation of  the  river-valley  s.  All  the  deep 
valleys  of  middle  and  south  Lancashire 
lie  from  north  to  south,  with  their  steep 
escarpments  following  the  course  of  the 
streams  : the  Yorkshire  streams,  on  the 
opposite  side,  run  down  valleys  whose 
general  slope  is  to  the  east.  (Sec  Priest- 
ley's section.)  The  Rochdale  canal 
commences  in  the  Calder  navigation  at 
Soa’erby  bridge  wharf,  Yorkshire ; after 
crossing  the  summit  level  it  sends  off  a 
branch  to  Rochdale,  which  is  on  the 
small  river  Roch ; the  main  lino  pro- 
ceeds south  to  Manchester.  This  canal 
is  the  main  link  in  the  navigation  be- 
tween the  eastern  and  westiwn  seas : 
vessels  which  navigate  the  tide-waters 
can  pass  all  through  it,  and  thus  sail 
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between  Hull  and  Liverpool  without  the 
expose  of  re-shipping  their  cargoes*. 

The  Huddersfield  canal  is  worthy  of 
notice  from  the  direction  which  it  takes 
across  the  mountains.  It  commences  on 
the  south  of  Huddersfield,  runs  south- 
west to  Slaithwaite,  and  attains  its 
summit  level  of  C56  feet  above  the  sea 
near  Marsden : it  is  the  highest  canal 
in  the  kingdom.  This  summit  level, 
which  is  four  miles  long,  and  lies  chictly 
in  the  great  tunnel  called  the  Marsden 
tunnel,  runs  past  Standedge,  into  the 
valley  of  Diggle  in  Saddleworth,  and 
to  near  Wrigley  mill,where  it  terminates. 
The  canal  then  enters  the  valley  of  the 
Tame,  an  atUuentof  the  Mersey,  and  has 
a southern  course  to  near  Duckinfleld 
bridge,  where  it  joins  the  Manchester, 
Ashton-undcr-Lyne,  and  Oldham  canal. 

The  Dun  or  Don  rises  near  Salters- 
brook,  on  the  high  lands  called  Snails- 
den  Pike,+  Windlcden  Moor,  and  Lang- 
set  High  Moors,  near  the  common 
boundary  of  Chesliire,  Derbyshire,  and 
Yorkshire ; it  runs  east  past  Thurle- 
stone  and  Penistone,  then  takes  a south- 
east course  past  Huthwaite  and  near 
WharnclilTo  wood,  where  it  is  joined  by 
the  little  Don  ; from  this  point  it  runs 
through  a deep  and  romantic  dale  bor- 
dered by  extensive  woods  to  Oughti- 
bridge,  and  thence  to  Sheflield,  where  it 
is  joined  by  the  Sheaf. 

From  Sbellield,  the  general  course  of 
the  Don  is  N.E.  to  Rotherham,  where 
it  receives  the  Rother  on  the  right  bank, 
and  lower  down  the  Deame,  on  the  left : 
its  course  then  continues  past  Doncas- 
ter to  the  neighbourhood  of  Thorne. 
The  central  high^  lands  gradually  sub- 
side between  the  Aire  and  Don,  but 
they  cannot  be  considered  as  terminating 
till  we  have  advanced  to  the  east  of  the 
road  from  Doncaster  to  Pontefract.  On 
this  road,  the  high  ground  commences 
about  a mile  from  Doncaster,  and  ex- 
tends to  the  Aire  valley : the  limestone 
is  found  as  far  east  as  this  line  From 
Doncaster,  the  Don  begins  to  take  a 
more  northerly  course,  and  ne.ar  Thorne 
a course  due  north,  to  its  junction  with 
the  Aire,  about  two  miles  and  a half 
below  Snaith.  The  Went,  which  runs 
in  a narrow  valley  past  Kirk  Smea- 
ton,  and  joins  the  Don  on  the  left  bank, 
about  two  miles  above  its  junction  with 
the  Aire,  originates  in  the  last  slope  of 
the  central  high  lands.  The  cut  called 
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the  Aire  and  Caldcr  Canal  joins,  as  we 
have  staterl,  the  Don  to  the  port  of  Gool. 
Some  rising  sandy  ground,  bordering  on 
the  fiat  country  to  the  east,  is  crossed  in 
going  from  Doncaster  to  Bawtry  : this 
rising  ground  here  separates  the  Don 
valley  from  the  Tom,  (crossed  between 
Doncaster  and  Bawtry.)  which  enters  the 
Trent  on  the  left  bank  at  Althorpe. 

The  only  stream  of  any  importance 
which  comes  from  the  high  lands  on  the 
east,  is  the  Derwent,  which  rises  on  the 
moors,  near  the  Flask  Inn,  about  twelve 
miles  N.W.  of  Scarborough,  and  three 
miles  S.W.  of  Robin  Hood's  Bay  *. 
From  its  source,  the  course  is  almost 
due  south,  till  the  river  enters  the  valley 
which  lies  between  the  two  masses  uf 
high  land,  when  it  takes  a western 
course  to  Yeddingham  Bridge,  up  to 
which  place  it  is  now  navigable.  Below 
Yeddingham,  the  river  runs  slusgishlv 
through  low  marshy  ground,  to  the 
junction  of  the  Rye  and  Costa,  from  the 
northern  sloiw  : it  then  turns  to  a S.W. 
course,  past  New  Malton,  from  which  it 
has  a general  south  course  through  a 
pleasant  district,  past  the  ruins  uf  Kirk- 
ham  Abbey  to  Barmby.  The  navigable 
distance  from  Yeddingham  to  Barmby 
is  4 9J  miles  t.  The  tide  ascends  the  Der- 
went as  far  as  the  lock  at  Sutton,  about 
seven  miles  from  York;  the  rise  there  is 
three  feet  at  spring  tidesj. 

The  Ouse,  which  is  tlie  common  re- 
ceptacle of  these  numerous  drains,  joins 
the  Trent  at  Faxflcet,  where  the  wholo 
mass  of  water  takes  the  name  of  Hum- 
l«r.  For  a few  miles  above  the  point  of 
junction  the  general  courses  of  the  Ouse 
and  Trent  are  nearly  at  right  angles  to 
one  another.  In  1 757  commenced  tlie 
construction  of  the  lock  on  the  Ouse  at 
Nabum,  about  four  miles  below  York,  at 
whicha  small  toll  is  paid  by  each  vessel. 
Before  this  lock  was  made.the  tide  flowed, 
according  to  some  old  authorities,  four 
feet  at  Ouse  Bridge,  in  York,  said  to  bo 
a distanee  of  eighty  miles  from  the  sea, 
measured  along  the  river  But  accord- 
ing to  a map  of  the  environs  of  York,  by 
W.  Palmer,  1 725,  which  has  a scale  of 
the  tides  in  the  Ouse  and  its  tributariea 
annexed,  the  spring  tide  was  only  two 
feet  at  York,  six  at  the  mouth  of  the 
IVharfc,  and  ten  at  that  of  the  Derwent. 
IVe  may  fix  the  greatest  rise  at  York,  W- 
fore  the  lock  was  made,  at  2 or  2 jr  feet,  on 
the  authority  of  Drake's  Eboracum  (sea 
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p.  282).*  These  facts  serve  to  show  the 
nature  of  the  York  jihiin  : a very  small 
permanent  chan(;o  in  the  relative  level  of 
the  sea  and  land  would  turn  the  valleys 
of  the  Ouse  up  to  York,  .and  the  Trent 
up  to  Newark,  into  sandy  mstuarics. 

The  flat  land  which  lies  between  the 
Ouse  and  Humber,  part  of  which  is 
called  AVallino  Fen,  is  a well-cultivated 
tract,  witli  a chayey  soil,  adapted  for 
making  bricks. 

The  only  considerable  stream  that  en- 
ters the  Humber  from  the  North  Wolds 
is  the  river  Hull,  which  runs  in  a south 
direction  past  Beverley  to  King.ston- 
npon-Hull. 

The  whole  course  of  the  Ouse,  from 
the  head-waters  of  the  Swale  to  the 
junction  of  the  Humber  and  the  sea,  is 
jirobably  about  ICO  miles.  The  Ouse, 
with  its  alllucnts,  forms  the  great  drain- 
age of  Yorkshire  : the  area  of  this  county 
is  about  3733  square  miles.  If  we  make 
a proper  deiluction  for  the  parts  not 
drained  by  the  Ouse  and  its  brandies, 
and  a small  addition  fur  a part  of  the 
course  of  the  Rother,  the  whole  surface 
drained  by  the  Ouse  will  probably  be 
above  4800  square  miles. 

In  addition  to  the  advantages  arising 
from  extensive  water-communication, 
the  south-western  part  of  this  district 
contains  an  extensive  coal-field,  part  <if 
which  also  belongs  to  Derbyshire  and 
Nottinghamshire.  This  coal-field  is  of 
the  form  of  a triangle,  with  its  apex 
truncated : and  its  broadest  part  is  at 
the  northern  extremity : its  greatest 
length  from  N.  to  S.,  between  Leeds 
and  Nottingham,  is  above  00  miles ; and 
its  greatest  breadth  from  E.  to  W.,  which 
is  in  the  Yorkshire  portion,  is  alxiut  22 
miles.  Like  the  Northumbrian  coal- 
field, the  strata  of  this  coal-field  dip  to 
the  E.,  and  rise  towards  the  W.  and 
N.W.+ 

Trent  and  Us  Affluents. 

The  consideration  of  the  course  of  the 
Trent,  and  its  chief  alllnents,  will  give 
the  best  idea  of  the  configuration  of  the 
surface  of  the  part  of  England  which  is 
drained  by  it. 

The  Trent  rises  in  the  north  extremity 
of  Staffordshire,  near  Thursfield,  runs 
south  to  Handford  Bridge,  and  proceed- 
ing through  the  Duke  of  Sutherland's 
grounds  at  Trentham.  is  formed  into  a 
large  piece  of  water.  Like  all  the  great 
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rivers  of  northern  Ensilaml,  it  has  at  first 
a jreneral  course  in  tlie  direction  of  the 
island's  length.  At  Stone,  it  runs  more 
to  the  east  of  south,  turning  always  more 
and  more  to  the  east ; helow  Rudgely, 
it  begins  to  assume  a tortuous  general 
eastern  course,  to  its  junction  with  the 
Tame  near  Croxall,  after  a course  of 
alK)ut  thirty-six  miles.  Hetwceit  Stone 
and  Hudgely,  it  is  joined  by  the  Sow,  on 
which  Slaftbitl  stands.  The  Tame  is 
formed  by  two  main  branches,  which 
unite  at  Tamworth:  the  more  eastern 
of  these,  called  the  Anker,  rises  in  tlie 
high  level  a few  miles  north  of  Coventry, 
where  the  Sow,  a branch  of  the  Avon 
(Severn),  and  a branch  of  the  Leioe.ster 
Soar,  also  riwi : tlie  general  level  of  this 
region,  for  a considerable  extent,  as  in- 
dicated by  the  Ashby  Canal,  is  .'ll 5 feet 
6 inches.  The  w’estem  branch,  or  Tame 
proper,  consists  of  several  streams,  tlio 
chief  of  which  rises  l>elw'ecn  Walsall 
and  Wolverhampton,  on  the  high  land 
which  stretches  south  towards  Birming- 
ham, and  is  a continuation  of  the  high 
lands  of  Hagley  Park,  near  Uudgely. 
The  Tame  runs  a general  southern 
course,  along  the  western  side  of  thi.s 
liigli  land,  in  which  we  find  Castle  Ring, 
715  feet  high,  and  Bar  Beacon  (six  miles 
due  north  of  Birmingham).  f>58  feet. 
Having  approached  Birmingham  within 
about  two  miles,  it  takes  a tortuou.s  cast 
ern  course  past  Castle  Bromwich  as  far 
as  the  neighbourhood  of  Coleshill,  from 
which  its  general  course  is  north,  to 
Tamworth.  From  Tamworth  it  has  also 
a general  northern,  but  very  winding, 
course  to  its  junction  with  the  Trent. 
The  whole  length  of  its  course,  to  the 
junction  with  the  Trent,  is  not  leas  than 
thirty-six  or  thirty-eight  miles ; and  w hen 
we  consider  its  various  tributaries,  this 
branch  is  quite  as  important  as  the  main 
stream.  The  Tame,  w'hich  flows  south 
towards  Birmingham,  and  the  Penk, 
which  Mows  north,  and  joins  the  Sow 
just  below  Staffonl,  c^impletely  encircle 
the  high  land  west  of  Lichfield.  \ largo 
tract  of  this  country,  spreading  west  and 
south  of  Lichfield,  i.s  called  Canno<k 
Chase. 

The  Trent,  after  its  junction  with  the 
Tame,  has  a general  N.  by  K.  direction 
for  six  miles,  to  Burton,  where  it  spreads 
out  to  a great  extent,  forming  numerous 
small  islands.  At  Burton,  the  Trent 
navig.ition  commences.  From  theMoa.se. 
which  joins  the  Trent  on  the  right  hank, 
near  the  Tame,  the  course  of  the  Trent 
is  through  a wide  valley,  in  the  red  marl 
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stratum, which  shows  itsclfin  steep  hanks 
on  several  parts  of  the  river,  on  the  rij;ht 
bank ; in  some  places,  as  at  Donnin^on 
Park,  on  the  riuht  bank,  above  t)ie  con- 
fluence of  the  Derwent,  cliffs  of  red  marl 
and  freestone  appear.  Three  miles  below 
Burton,  it  is  joined  on  the  west  bank 
by  the  Dove,  one  of  its  chief  atfluents. 

The  Dove  * descends  from  the  hij^h 
regions  near  Buxton  ; it  rises  in  a boji^ 
near  Thatch  Marsh  Colliery,  two  miles 
S.W.  of  Buxton,  and  cuts  a passage  in 
the  grit  between  the  North  and  Middle 
Axe-edge  Hills.  Its  general  course  is 
south,  in  a long  nairow  valley,  some- 
times of  great  beauty.  Tlie  vale  of 
Dovedale,  of  which  the  southern  outlet 
is  at  Thorpe,  is  deep  cut  in  the  lime- 
stone. and  faced  by  singular  precipices. 

The  Dove  then  passes  Ashborn  and 
Utloxeter,  near  which  last  town  it  begins 
to  take  a general  easterly  course,  but  a 
little  south,  till  it  joins  the  Trent  at 
NewPin  Solney  Ford.  In  the  lower  part 
of  its  course,  the  Dove  runs  in  the  red 
marl.  The  course  of  this  stream,  in  its 
upper  valley,  is  exceedingly  rapid,  as  it 
descends  a plane'of  considerable  inclina 
tion,  Iwunded  by  high  hills.  The  Dove 
is  joined  by  the  Schoo,  near  Ashborne*<*. 

From  the  confluence  of  the  Dove,  the 
Tn»nt  runs  for  alx>ut  sixteen  miles,  by  a 
P>rtunus  eastern  course  (with  a little 
inclinauon  to  the  north),  formingsevcral 
small  islands,  to  the  confluence  of  the 
Derwent,  on  the  left  bank,  a mile  below 
Sawley. 

The  Derwent  rises  in  the  high  lands 
near  Holme  Moss,  ea.st  of  Manchester, 
in  a place  called  the  Trough,  and  de- 
scends in  a long  and  sometimes  narrow 
VdUev,  bordere<l  in  its  up|>er  port  by 
mountains.  It  is  the  most  northern  of 
the  allluenls  of  the  Trent.  Us  general 
cours<^  is  from  north  to  south,  as  far  as 
Derby.  About  ten  miles  above  its 
union  with  the  Trent,  it  pa.sscs  near 
Derby,  from  which  point  the  river  has  a 
general  S.  E.  course,  very  Ptrtuous. 
and  forming  several  small  islands.  Its 
lower  course,  like  that  of  the  Dove,  is 
deeply  cut  in  the  red  marl.  The  chief 
attliicnt  of  the  l^erwent,  the  Wye,  rist*s 
in  tiie  Axe-edge  hills,  a few  miles  north 
of  Buxton,  and  shows  in  its  course  jmisI 
Bikewell,  to  its  confluence  with  the 
Derwent  at  Great  Row’sley,  a series  of 
excavations,  from  the  lowest  strata  to  the 


re<l  marl  the  uppermost,  over  which  the 
lower  Derwent  runs*. 

We  may  form  some  idea  of  the  slope 
of  the  southern  valleys  of  the  Derby- 
sliire  range  from  the  consideration  of 
that  of  the  KreNvash,  a stream  which 
joins  the  Trent  on  the  left  bank  a few 
miles  below  the  confluence  of  the  Der- 
went. The  level  of  the  Crotuford  Canal 
(taken  at  a poiijt  six  miles  E N.K.  of 
Belj)cr,  on  the  Derwent)  is  282  feet  3 
inches ; the  canal  from  this  point  fol- 
lows the  valley  of  the  Erewash  nearly  to 
Eaton  I.ock,  a distance  of  llj  miles  in 
a direct  line ; the  descent  from  the  sum- 
mit level  to  Eaton  IdK'k  is  171  feet  3 
inches,  OP  nearly  fifteen  feet  for  each 
mile  of  direct  distance.  The  Erewash 
canal  leads  to  the  coal  and  mining  dis- 
tricts along  its  course  and  at  its  northern 
extremity. 

From  the  confluence  of  the  Derwent, 
the  Trent  runs  in  a general  N.E.  direc- 
tion, but  with  a very  tortuous  course, 
throuiih  a level  country,  past  Notting- 
ham on  its  left  bank,  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Newark,  where  it  receives  the 
Devon  on  the  right  bank.  The  distance 
along  the  river,  from  the  Derwent  to 
Newark,  is  about  thirty-four  miles  ; or  a 
direct  di.stunce  of  ul>out  twenty- five 
miles.  The  height  of  the  river  at 
Newark  is  about  forty-two  feet,  and  at 
the  outlet  of  the  Derwent  about  103, 
thus  showing  a fall  of  only  sixty-one 
feet  along  a plane  of  twenty-five  miles 
in  length,  or  2 44  feet  in  a mile,  or  about 
one  in  2164. 

The  Soar  joins  the  Trent  on  its 
right  bank,  only  2^  miles  Iwlow  the 
confluence  of  the  Derwent.  The  main 
branch  of  the  Soar  rises  in  the  same  hijjh 
land  with  the  Welland  (which  enters 
the  Wash):  the  summit-level  of  the 
Union  Canal,  which  joins  the  Soar  with 
the  Welland  at  Market  Harborough,  U 
384  feet  3 inches.  The  Soar  flows  north- 
west, and  then  north,  to  Ueiccsler,  the 
elevation  of  which  is  alwut  186  feet. 
Six  miles  north  of  lAHcesier,  the  Soar  is 
joined  by  the  Wreak,  fnmi  the  east  : the 
Wreak  comes  from  the  high  lands  near 
O.ikhara,  and  passes  Mellon  Mowbray 
in  iXs  course  to  join  the  Soar. 

FfPl.  In- 

The  elevation  of  Oakham  is  . 362  I 

Mellon  Mowbray,  about  . . 236  0 

The  S^)a^  and  Wreak,  near  their 

junction  ....  160  0 


* Sec  Greenwood*!  Map  of  Derbyshire,  London. 
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TKe  Soar,  nfter  receiving  the  'Wrenk, 
uses  in  a north  <lircetion  near  Ijiuah- 
irouRh  and  Kegworth,  leaving  on  the 
;ht  the  high  lands  comprised  between 
e Grantham  and  Nottingham  Canal 
I the  north,  and  the  Wreak  with  its 
ntinuatinn  the  Soar,  on  the  south  and 
■st.  At  the  junction  of  the  Soar  and 
rent,  the  elevation  is  about  95  feet  5 
dies.  The  direct  distance  from  Oak- 
im  to  the  junction  of  the  Wreak  and 
)ar  is  about  fifteen  miles,  measured 
^arly  tlue  west.  The  ditference  of  level 
‘202  feet.  The  distance  from  the  sum- 
it-level  of  the  Union  Canal,  near  the 
urce  of  the  Soar,  to  the  junction  of  the 
lar  and  Trent,  is  twenty-six  miles, 
reel  distance,  measured  nearly  due 
irth  ; the  difference  of  level,  at  the  two 
tremilies,  is  288  feet  10  inches. 

The  Soar  and  Iderwent  join  the  Trent 
ry  near  one  another,  on  opposite  sides 
the  main  stream  : their  courses,  also, 
e very  nearly  in  opposite  directions, 
ing  determined  by  the  high  ground 
lich  bounds  the  two  streams  for  the 
cutest  part  of  their  course.  A line  of 
ghty  miles  direct  distance  would  nearly 
litc  the  source.s  of  the  two  streams,  and 
ow  pretty  nearly  their  general  course. 
Jt  the  difference  of  elevation  between 
e high  lands  near  the  two  sources  is 
ohably  about  1000  feet. 

The  Devon,  or  Doven,  which  comes 
>tu  the  high  lands  between  Melton 
owbray  and  Nottingham,  joins  a 
anch  of  the  Trent  at  Newark,  and 
the  last  stream  of  any  magnitude 
licit  the  Trent  receives  on  its  right 
nk,  helow  Newark.  The  Trent  at 
ewark,  in  fact,  forms  an  island  of 
out  ‘id  miles  in  length,  and  1^  in 
eadth ; the  Devon  joins  the  branch 
the  cast  side  of  the  island. 

From  Newark,  the  Trent  runs  due 
rth,  by  a cour.se  of  about  fifty-two 
des,  with  some  considerable  windings, 
st  Gainsborough,  and  joins  the  Ouse  : 

B united  streams  enter  the  great  mstu- 
yof  the  Humber,  fomiing  in  the  angle 
tween  them  a tract  of  marsh  laml. 
■low  Newark,  the  Trent  valley,  on  the 
rht,  is  one  of  the  most  singularly  con- 
leted  valleys  in  F.ngland.  Tiiough 
e Uincolnshire  lands  are  of  very  incon- 
lerable  elevation,  they  are  spread  out 
such  a manner,  from  cast  to  west, 
d from  north  to  south,  along  the  right 
nk  of  the  lower  Trent,  as  not  to  allow 
e formation  of  any  considerable  lateral 
•cams.  These  high  lands,  which 
read  out  beta  een  the  lower  Trent,  Lin- 
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coin,  and  the  sea,  are  a contimiation  of 
the  York  wolds  north  of  the  Httmlier, 
which  determine  the  course  and  charac- 
ter of  the  lower  Derwent  tan  atlluent  of 
the  Ouse),  just  as  the  Lincolnshire  w olds 
detennine  that  of  the  lower  Trent. 

On  the  left  bank,  below  Newark,  the 
Trent  receives  the  Idle,  at  Stockwith, 
and  the  Torn,  at  Althorpe.  The  Idle 
valley  is  separated  from  the  parallel  val- 
ley of  the  Trent  bv  a range  of  land,  of 
which  the  detached  elevations  about  Ep- 
worth,  north  of  the  junction  of  the  Idle 
and  Trent,  seem  the  northern  termina- 
tion. Crown  Hill,  at  Crowle,  near  Thorne 
Moss,  north  of  the  junction  of  the  Torn 
and  Trent,  is  a small  eminence  quite 
detached  from  any  other*. 

If  we  look  to  the  souire  of  the  Der- 
went, the  most  northern  of  the  atlluents 
of  the  Trent,  we  observe  that  its  waters 
take  a long  southern  course  |iast  Derby, 
to  join  the  Trent,  running  liir  a large 
part  of  their  course  in  the  mass  of 
the  central  high  lands  of  England.  The 
course  of  the  Trent,  from  the  point  of 
junction,  gradually  turns  north,  so  that 
the  upper  Derwent  and  lower  Trent  are 
running  exactly  in  oppo.site  directions  ; 
and  finally  the  waters  enter  the  sea,  after 
so  long  a southern  and  northern  course, 
only  a very  lew  miles  north  of  the  Der- 
went sources.  A similar  remark  applies 
to  the  Dove,  and  the  Trent  proper,  both  of 
which  run  in  valleys  parallel  to  the 
Derwent,  that  of  the  Trent  being  -the 
most  western.  The  sources  of  the  Der- 
went, as  we  might  expect  from  the 
position  of  the  high  lands,  are  the  most 
northern,  then  those  of  the  Dove,  and 
next  those  of  the  Trent  proper. 

The  whole  course  of  the  Trent,  as  wo 
have  estimated  it,  is  about  1J4  miles. 
The  tide  ascends  the  Trent  seven  or 
eight  miles  above  Gainsborough,  at 
which  town  it  is  very  visible  +. 

The  elevation  of  the  river  at  the  fol- 
lowing points  will  show  the  general  na- 
ture of  its  slope ; where  we  have  not 
been  able  to  get  the  exact  height  of  the 
river,  we  have  taken  that  of  the  canal 
close  to  it.  This  will  not  alnwys  be 
strictly  exact,  because  the  canals  are 
often  alxive  the  river,  hut  as  we  have 
taken  it,  there  is  no  great  error. 

Fc«t.  In. 

Summit-levclofc’anal.nearBurs- 

lem.  Staffordshire  . .419  6 

Below  the  four  locks  of  Stone  . 286  0 


* Ordnance  Map,  No. 
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Ffet.  In. 

.lunction  of  Sow  anil  Trent  . 2jl  9 
Junction  of  Tame  and  Trent, 

between  187  feet  6 in.  and  17.1  0 

•Tunction  of  Derwent  and  Trent  10.1  .1 
Trent  Bridge,  near  Nottingham  74  9 
East  Stoke,  a little  ab  ive  Newark  *42  8 

The  valley  of  the  Trent  is  a peculiarly 
interesting  feature  in  the  geography  of 
England,  from  the  number  and  varied 
character  of  the  waters  that  belong  to 
it,  and  from  it*  being  the  scat  of  so  much 
agricultural,  mining  and  manufacturing 
industry,  the  product.*  of  which  are  tmns- 
ferred  from  one  part  to  .another  by  an  ad- 
mirable natural  and  artificial  water  com- 
munication. 

The  nature  of  the  level  country  be- 
tween the  lower  part  of  the  Trent  on  the 
cast,  the  Ouse  on  the  north,  and  the  Don 
on  the  west,  is  worth  notice.  The  moor 
land  near  Hatfield  (about  seven  miles 
N.E.  of  Doncaster)  and  about  Thorne 
is  a boggy  peat,  covered  with  heath,  se- 
veral feet  higher  than  the  surrounding 
lands,  and  very  wet : it  has  been  aptly 
compared  to  a sponge  filled  with  water. 
The  Thorne  waste,  with  those  adjoining, 
contains  at  least  7000  or  8000  acres  ; the 
Hatfield  moor,  about  4501).  These 
mosses  furnish  a largo  suiiply  of  turf 
fuel : the  ground  is  otten  so  soft  as  not 
to  hear  a sheep,  and  a stalf  may  l)e 
pushed  down  to  the  depth  of  twenty  feet. 
These  mosses  are  only  passable  on  foot, 
and  there  is  hardly  a bush  or  tree  upon 
them.  From  the  junction  of  the  Ouse 
and  Trent  with  the  Humber,  the  coun- 
try is  Hat  for  several  miles  on  each  side 
of  the  Ouse,  and  highly  cultivated.  lYhat 
is  marked  on  the  maps  ns  the  old  Dun, 
entering  the  Huml)er  between  the  Trent 
and  Ouse  exactly  at  their  junction,  is  a 
deserted  bed  of  the  Dun  ; and  there  are 


traces  of  more  than  one  old  channel 
about  this  part  *. 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  amount 
of  surface  drained  by  the  Trent.  It  re- 
ceives the  water  from  all,  or,  in  some 
cases,  nearly  all,  of  the  following  coun- 
ties : — Derbyshire,  Stafiordshirc,  la?ices- 
tershire,  and  Nottinghamshire  ; and  also 
the  water  from  parts  of  Worcestershire, 
Rutland,  and  Lincolnshire.  The  sur- 
face thus  drained  is  probably  about  4000 
square  miles.  This,  added  to  the  drain- 
age of  the  Ouse,  will  give  about  8800  for 
the  two  rivers ; and  if  we  add  to  this  the 
streams  that  enter  the  Humber  below 
the  conlluence  of  the  Ouse  and  Trent, 
we  find  that  this  large  restuary  receives 
the  drainage  of  more  than  9000  squ.are 
miles,  or  between  one- fifth  and  one- 
sixth  of  all  the  surface  of  England. 

The  course  of  the  Humber,  below  the 
junction  of  the  Trent  and  Ouse,  is  wind- 
ing, and  contains  some  extensive  sand- 
banks. Opposite  the  town  of  Hull,  the 
Humber  is  about  three  miles  wide.  Op- 
posite Spurn  Head,  at  the  outlet  of  the 
Humber,  the  width  is  about  five  mites. 
The  distance  from  the  conlluonce  of  the 
Ouse  and  Trent  to  .Spurn  Head  is  about 
thirty-nine  miles. 

After  heavy  rains  the  Trent  is  sub- 
ject to  great  inundations ; the  extent  to 
which  they  spread  of  course  depends  on 
the  nature  of  the  country  near  the  river. 
In  the  latitude  of  Lincoln  the  inundation 
sometimes  spreads  eastward  to  Dodding- 
ton,  a distance  of  five  miles.  At  spring 
tides  there  is  a strong  bore  in  the  Trent : 
it  is  commonly  called  the  Eagre : the 
water  rises  on  the  surface  of  the  river  to 
the  height  of  six  or  eight  feet,  and  rolls 
on  ill  a largo  mass  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Trent  considerably  above  the  bridge 
at  Gainsborought. 


III.  The  hi^h  Lande  of  Cenlral  and  Southern  Knsland,  not  belonging  to  the 
Peninc  Chain,  and  nut  inclutiing  those  IPesl  of  the  Valley  of  the  lixe  liiver. 


It  is  very  difficult  to  describe  with  any 
accuracy  the  nature  of  the  surface  of  this 
part  of  the  kingdom,  liecau.se  it  contains 
no  great  mountain-ranges,  and  con.se- 
qucntly  no  very  marked  features.  Wea- 
ver Hill,  in  lat.  5.T,  is  1154  feet  high. 
Between  this  parallel  and  the  southern 
coast  of  the  i.sland.  and  between  the  cast 
coast  of  the  island  and  the  meridian  of 
2'  W.  of  London,  there  appear  (as  fur  as 
we  can  learn)  to  lie  only  the  following 
delations  above  1900  feet Broadway 


Beacon,  108G  feet,  E.  by  N.  of  Tewks- 
bury; Cleave  Station,  1134  feet,  near 
Cheltenham:  and  th.e  Inkpen,  1011  feet, 
near  Highclere,  the  highest  ch.ilk  billon 
this  island.  The  same  assertion  is  true, 
as  to  hills  above  1000  feet,  of  all  that 
part  of  the  island  to  the  cast  of  a straight 
line  drawn  from  Flamborough  Head  in 
Yorkshire  to  l.yme  in  Dorsetshire.  If 
we  also  draw  straight  lines  from  Flam- 
borough  Head  to  Weaver  Hill  (1°48' 
\V.  long.),  from  Weaver  Hdl  to  Glou- 


* liratliliaw'*  Mnp  vf  Caoalt. 


• Wr.  Alexander  See  alao  Onlnancf  Alap,  Nu. 
t Stark*»Oau)»boruiigl:. 
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tester  on  the  Severn,  and  from  Glou- 
fcsler  to  the  mouth  of  the  Exe,  we  only 
include  (accordiiif;  to  the  table  of 
Ordnance  heights)  one  more  eminence 
above  11)00  feet : this  is  Uumlry,  near 
Bristol,  which  is  1 GO 8 feet,  and  hicher 
than  any  elevation  in  the  Devonshire 
high  lands  except  Cawsand  Beacon,  1792 
feet.  The  drainage  of  the  Trent  river, 
which  we  have  just  described,  partly  he- 
lones  to  the  southern  portion  of  the 
Ptnine  chain,  and  partly  to  the  high 
lands  w hich  belong  to  the  div  ision  which 
we  have  made  the  third. 

In  many  parts  of  this  division  the 
high  lands  are  of  sucli  a charaeter  that 
it  is  not  very  easy  to  give  a satisfactory 
description  of  them.  Their  position  and 
extent  will  be,  in  some  measure,  indi- 
cated by  marking,  as  nearly  as  can  bo 
done,  the  boundaries  of  the  several  great 
drainages.  The  first  in  order,  as  lying 
next  to  the  Trent  drainage,  is  that 
of  the  Wash,  one  of  the  most  singular 
parts  of  the  island.  It  is  formed 
by  a considerable  depression,  which  has 
a general  direction  from  north  to  south, 
and  is  hounded  by  higher  land  of  small 
elevation. 

Hunstanton  Cliff,  which  forms  the 
N.E.  boundary  of  tho  Wash,  shows,  in 
its  lower  part,  tho  chalk  which  ter- 
minates at  Burgh  in  Lincolnshire,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Wash.  On  this 
))art  of  the  coast  stumps  of  fossil  trees 
exist  in  abundance,  and  they  appear 
again  on  the  cast  coast  of  Norfolk,  be- 
tween Cromer  and  Winterton  Light- 
house. 

The  hills  that  bound  tho  Wash  valley 
on  the  east  arc  of  chalk,  with  the  rounded 
brm  and  moderate  elevation  which 
•haractcrizo  that  formation  ; their  more 
ajjid  slope  is  on  the  west  side,  and  their 
aore  (gradual  descent  is  eastward  to  the 
Jerinau  Ocean.  From  Hunstanton  to 
townhiim  Market  they  iipiiroach  close 
> the  sea,  as  at  Castle  Rising,  and  to 
le  river  Ouse,  as  we  observe  at  Lynn  : 
;tween  Downham  Market  and  Swaff- 
ini,  about  twelve  miles  E.N.E.  of  it, 
ey  spread  out,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
I’afFlrum,  into  extensiveheathsordown.s. 
om  SwalTham  the  general  direction  of 
1 lii^Ii  land  is  south,  gradually  turning 
ittle  to  the  west,  past  Brandon  and 
etford,  Ijctwecn  Bury  St.  Edmund's 
I Newmarket:  it  passes  a few  miles 
live  oast  of  Cambridge,  under  the 
le  of  tho  Oog  Magog  hills,  then  south 
, inton.  where  it  takes  a turn  to  the 
to  ILoy  ston,  a distance  of  about 


eighty  miles  from  Hunstanton,  measur- 
ing along  the  direction  of  the  western 
escarpment.  The  line  thus  described 
forms  the  genenil  boundary  between  tho 
waters  that  run  into  the  Wash  and  those 
which  enter  the  German  Ocean ; but 
here,  as  in  other  portions  of  tho  chalk 
rocks,  especially  those  south  of  the 
Thames,  wo  observe,  that  the  continuity 
of  tho  mass  is  interrupted  by  depres- 
sions, fonning  river  valleys,  and  receiv- 
ing the  drainage  of  parts  ntnsiderably 
to  the  cast  of  tho  general  line  of  Ihe 
hills.  The  breadth  of  the  chalk,  in  tho 
northern  extremity  of  this  range,  is  said 
to  be  ten  miles;  but  it  gradually  de- 
creases to  five  and  three,  and  is  eoui- 
pletcly  interrupted  at  Castle  Acre,  JJ 
miles  north  of  .Swaffham,  by  the  small 
valley  of  the  Nar  or  Sctchy,  which  takes 
a'iwcst  course,  and  joins  the  Ouso  at 
Lynn*.  Tho  western  escarpment  of 
the  chalk  immediately  south  of  this 
river  is  at  Marhani,  seven  miles  west  of 
Swaffham. 

A second  interruption  is  made  by  the 
Stoke  (also  an  affluent  of  tho  Ouse)  at 
Miindford,  nine  miles  south  of  .Swafl- 
ham : and  another,  four  miles  farther 
south,  at  Brandon,  by  the  Little  Ouse,  or 
Brandon  River,  which  joins  the  Great 
Ouse  at  Brandon  Creek  Bridge.  Here 
the  chalk  again  appears  north  of  Thet- 
fonl,  but  the  continuity  of  the  mass  is 
again  intcrniptcd  by  the  Lark  from 
Bury  St.  Edmund  s,  and  its  small  afflu- 
ents: tho  Lark  enters  the  Ouse  below 
Ely.  Another  interruption  is  made  by 
a stream  (the  proper  Cam)  which  ri.scs 
near  Henham  on  the  Hill  in  Essex,  runs 
past  Newpirt,  Audlcy  End  (one  mile 
W.  of  SalTron  Walden),  Chesterford. 
Icklfton,  Uuxford,  and  joins  tho  other 
branch  on  the  right  bank  above  Cam- 
bridge. 

In  Royston  downs  the  high  land  as- 
sumes tho  form  of  hills,  and  runs  in  a 
general  S.W.  direction,  under  the  name 
of  the  Royston  downs  and  Dunstable 
downs,  to  Tring,  from  which  it  is  known 
under  the  name  of  the  Chiltern  hills. 
The  continuity  of  the*  range  is  inter- 
rupted by  the  Thames  at  Goring  and 
Mapledurham,  after  a course  from  Roy- 
btou  of  about  sixty-five  miles.  Tho  range 
is  never  completely  interrupted  by  any 
river  valley  after  that  of  the  stream  from 
Hciiham.  Near  Hitchin,  however,  there 
is  a considerable  depression,  in  which  a 
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branch  of  the  Ouso  runs,  ami  another 
near  Trins,  imlicatcd  by  the  line  of  the 
Grand  Junction  Canal.  The  average 
breadth  of  the  hilU  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  course,  is  stated  at  fifleeu  or 
twenty  miles  *.  In  this  range  Kens- 
worth,  two  miles  to  the  east  oi'  the  road 
from  Ivinghoe  to  Dunstable,  is  904  feet ; 
and  Wemlover,  which  is  S.W.  of  Kens- 
worth  and  22  miles  due  east  of  Oxford, 
is  905  feet. 

The  north-western  escarpment  is  steep, 
as  may  he  observed  on  the  road  from 
Oxford  to  Wycombe : the  form  of  the 
hills  in  this  part  of  their  course  is  one  of 
common  occurrence.  The  N.W.  side  is 
an  inclined  plane  of  rapid  descent ; the 
S.E.  is  also  an  inclined  )>lane,  of  so 
gentle  a de.scent  in  its  upper  part  as  to 
give  the  impression  of  a high  table- 
land, as  indeed  a large  part  of  it  may 
)roi)crly  be  called.  From  the  neigh- 
jourhood  of  Dunstable,  the  range  of 
hills  which  we  have  described  pene- 
trates southwards  into  the  basin  of  the 
Thames,  dividing  the  north  part  of  this 
basin  into  two  distinct  systems,  though 
the  waters  of  the  two  parts  ultimately 
descend  to  one  common  restuary. 

The  whole  drainage  of  the  island,  to 
the  east  of  the  line  described  between 
Ilun.stanton  Cliff  and  Goring  on  the 
niames,  belongs  entirely  to  one  water- 
system,  that  is,  to  the  east  and  south- 
east slope  of  the  range  just  described. 
It  consists  of  numerous  narrow  valleys, 
heading' in  the  eastern  side  of  the  chalk 
hills,  and  drained  by  streams  generally 
terminating  in  considerable  acstuaries, 
from  the  outlet  of  the  Yare  of  Norwich, 
to  that  of  the  1-ec,  which  enters  the 
irsluary  and  the  deep  tide  water  of  the 
Thames  at  London.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  inconsiderable  Brent,  and 
the  Coin,  there  is  nut  a single  uilluent 
on  the  north  si<lo  of  the  Thames  and  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Chiltcrns,  which  pro- 
perly belongs  to  the  Thames  as  a river  ; 
and  even  the  Coin,  if  the  locks  were  re- 
moved, would  probably  be  within  the 
limit  of  the  tide  water.  The  range  of 
hills,  then,  which  we  have  descrilied  ;is 
enti  ring  the  Thames  valley,  may  be 
c.insidererl  as  the  boundary  between  the 
true  Thames  and  the  great  mstuary  of 
that  river. 

AVe  shall  now  endeavour  to  trace  the 
western  boundary  of  the  Wash  drainage, 
commencing  near  the  outlet  of  the  Trent. 

A glance  at  the  map  will  at  once  show 
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that  the  high  lands  of  North  Lincoln- 
shire arc  a continuation  of  the  York 
Wolds.  The  high  lands  of  Lincoln- 
shire press  close  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  Trent,  from  Whitton,  on  the  south 
bunk  of  the  Humber,  to  a little  south 
of  Torksey,  where  the  Foss  Dike  joins 
the  Trent.  They  spread  out  eastwanl 
along  the  south  side  of  the  Hum- 
ber, but  are  generally  fringed  by  a belt 
of  marsh  land,  growing  wider  as  we  ad- 
vance towards  the  outlet  of  this  great 
lestuary.  The  S.E.  limit  of  the  high 
lands  appears  to  be  at  Burgh,  about  six 
miles  E.  by  S.  of  Spilsby,  in  Lincoln- 
shire, and  4J  miles  from  the  coast : the 
high  table -land  on  which  Lincoln  Cathe- 
dral stands  may  be  considered  as  the 
S.W.  limit.  If  we  draw  a line  from 
Burgh,  past  Alford  to  I-outh,  and  to- 
wards Great  Grimsby  near  the  'outlet 
of  the  Humber,  we  obsene  lietwecn  this 
line  and  the  coast  a marshy  flat,  varying 
in  width  from  three  or  four  b)  six  or  seven 
miles.  Along  this  coast  we  find  also 
a submarine  forest,  visible  as  far  as  the 
limits  of  low  water,  which  in  some  parts 
arc  about  14  miles.  The  high  land 
within  the  limits  marked  out  is  not,  how- 
ever, all  of  the  same  elevation.  The 
highest  part  commences  near  South 
Ferriby,  on  the  Humber,  (opposite  to 
North  Ferriby  on  the  Yorkshire  side,) 
a little  to  the  west  of  Hesslc  Cliff,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  mstuary  ; its  west- 
ern slope,  which  is  the  stee|)est,  runs  in 
a S.S.E.  direction,  past  Castor,  towards 
Burgh,  the  high  laml  narrowing  in 
breadth  os  we  approach  Burgh.  This 
high  land  slopes  down  slowly  to  the 
east : the  north  (jortion  is  particularly 
dry,  and  in  some  parts  almost  without 
streams,  and  nearly  covered  with  gorso 
or  fur/.e.  Yet  fine  sjiriiigs  occur  even 
on  the  high  heaths,  which  spread  from 
Barton  to  Burgh,  as  at  Binbrook,  Stain- 
ton,  and  other  places.  Trees  also  can 
be  raised,  as  we  see  in  the  wooils  near 
Brocklesby  Park,  on  the  high  land  the 
west  of  Great  Grimsby,  and  in  other 
places. 

-At  Bar  ton  on  Humber,  three  miles  east 
of  South  Ferriby,  the  chalk  of  the  York- 
shire Wolds  shows  itself ; its  termination 
is  at  Burgh,  where  it  sinks  under  the 
lowlands  of  the  Wash.  A lower  level, 
but  still  higher  than  the  level  of  the 
Trent,  spreads  out  west  of  the  higher 
Hat  just  described  : its  western  boundary 
commences  at  Winteringhara,  on  tlie 
Humber,  five  miles  west  of  South  Fer- 
riby, and  runs  nearly  due  soutli  to  Lin- 
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cola,  coinciding  pretty  nearly  with  the 
Romaji  Ermine  street,  which  for  thirty- 
one  miles  forms  a straight  line  with- 
out a single  bend.  Between  this  line 
and  the  slope  on  which  South  Ferriby 
and  Castor  lie,  there  is  a depres- 
sion, running  south  and  north,  which 
contains  the  river  Aneholmc  and  its 
artificial  cut,  which  is  navigable  from 
Bishop  Bridge  to  Ferriby  Sluice  on  the 
Humber,  llie  Ancholme  receives  its 
water  both  from  the  higher  land  on  the 
east  and  the  land  on  the  west.  A band 
of  elevated  land,  running  N.N.E.  from 
Lincoln,  separates  the  waters  of  the 
Ancholme  from  those  which  join  the 
Witham,  and  enter  the  Wash.  A 
third  depression  is  formed  betwceti 
the  high  land  near  the  Ermine  street 
and  that  which  borders  on  the  Trent. 
The  III,  which  rises  at  Gainsborough, 
within  one  mile  of  the  Trent,  runs  in  one 
of  these  valleys,  and  taking  a southern 
course,  joins  the  Witham  in  the  low 
part  of  the  city  of  Lincoln.  The  heaths 
which  lie  north  and  south  of  Lincoln, 
and  the  Wolds,  are  calcareous  hills  *. 

South  of  the  depression  near  Lincoln, 
in  which  the  Witham  runs,  the  high 
lands  commence  again,  spreading  out 
wider  as  they  run  south,  hut  extending 
more  to  the  west  than  the  cast.  On 
the  cast  side,  a line  drawn  from  Lin- 
coln, and  running  about  three  miles 
cast  of  Sleaford,  through  Stamford,  on 
(he  Welland,  may  be  considered  the 
general  limit  of  the  high  land  which 
dopes  to  the  cast;  all  to  the  east  of 
his  line  is  an  extensive  flat,  intersected 
ly  numerous  natural  and  artificial 
ratercourses.  On  the  west  side  of  the 
igh  lands  south  of  Lincoln,  we  may 
■ace  the  boundary  along  a slope  much 
lore  rapid  than  that  on  the  east  side, 
'his  western  side  may  be  defined  by  a 
ne  drawn  from  Lincoln  southwards, 
irough  Wellingore,  to  Belvoir  Castle, 
the  beautiful  vale  of  that  name,  a few 
ilea  north  of  the  sources  of  the  Devon, 
tributary  of  the  Trent,  and  six  miles 
’.  by  S.  of  Grantham,  on  the  Witham. 
11  the  water  within  these  limits  enters 
e W ash,  with  the  c.xception  of  the  De- 
n.  which  joins  the  Trent  at  Newark, 
e Witham,  in  its  upper  course,  runs 
a valley  on  high  ground  till  it  en- 
s a lower  level,  a lew  miles  N.W.  of 
intham  ; it  then  takes  a course  along 
icestem  side  of  the  higher  land,  and 
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rounds  it  at  Lincoln,  from  which  it  has 
a general  southern  course  to  the  Wash. 

The  centre  of  the  high  lands  of  this 
part  of  England,  and  the  watershed  of 
the  Trent  and  Wash  rivers,  is  in  the 
neighljourluKsl  of  Oakham.  The  high 
grounds  run  S.S.W.  fromlRanksborough 
Ilill,  three  miles  N.  W.  of  Oakham, 
past  Blackmoor  Hill,  and  Whadborough 
Hill,  to  IlUton  on  the  Hill,  and  to  the 
Saddington  tunnel,  which  connects  the 
navigation  of  the  Soar  of  la'iccsler  with 
the  Welland,  w hich  Mows  into  the  Wash. 
The  canal  which  pusses  through  this 
tunnel  is  at  an  elevation  of  348  feet 
3 inches*.  Saddington  tunnel  is  sixteen 
miles  direct  distance  S.W.  of  Oakham. 
A line  of  five  miles  direct  distance 
S.S.W.  from  Saddington  tunnel,  brings 
us  to  Bosworth  tunnel,  at  an  elevation 
of  424  feet  3 inches,  where  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Avon  (an  allluent  of  the  .Se- 
vern) is  connected  with  that  of  the  Wel- 
land and  the  Soar. 

The  line  which  Ixmnds  the  W'ash 
basin  is  not  traceable  in  any  distinct 
ridge  from  Bosworth  tunnel  southwards. 
The  line  of  the  Grand  Union  Canal 
from  Bosworth  tunnel  to  the  great  tun- 
nel north  of  Daventrj,  marks  pretty 
nearly  the  watershed  in  this  part : this 
canal,  for  aliout  ten  miles  direct  course, 
is  424  feet  3 inches  high,  and  for  the 
remaining  two  milt's,  370  feet  3 inches 
high.  From  the  tunnel  north  of  Da 
ventry.  the  line  runs  south  past  Fawsley 
Park,  Gretworth,  Hinton  in  the  Hedges 
and  past  the  Roman  camp  near  Cottis- 
ford  Heath,  to  near  Ardicy  Castle  ; thus 
being  parallel  to  the  valley  of  the  Cher- 
well,  one  of  the  aflluents  of  the  Thames. 
From  Ardicy  Castle  the  line  runs  south 
of  the  stream  which  joins  the  Ouse  near 
Buckingham,  and  pastTwvford  to  a point 
betvs’een  Tring  and  Leigliton  Buxr.ard. 
The  difficulty  of  tracing  with  precision 
the  western  and  south-western  limits  of 
the  Wash  basin,  arises  from  the  absence 
of  marked  features  in  this  part  of  Eng- 
land. 

The  Rivers  nf  the  Wash. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Lincolnshire 
wolds  on  the  north,  and  the  inconsider- 
able tracts  of  high  land  which  penetrate 
into  this  extensive  basin  from  the  south- 
west and  south  lictwccn  the  river-valleys, 
it  consists  of  one  almost  uninterrupted 
level,  a large  part  of  which  is  intersected 
in  every  direction  by  artificial  cuts.  We 
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may  place  the  northern  limit  of  this  fen 
repion  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Spilsby, 
and  Bolingbroke  (Lincolnshire),  on  the 
north ; though,  if  we  follow  the  belt  of 
low  land  along  the  coast,  it  reaches,  in 
fact,  to  the  a'stuary  of  the  Humber,  and 
fullows  its  southern  margin  till  it 
unites  with  the  Hats  near  the  outlet  of 
the  Trent : its  southern  limit  may  bo 
nearly  defined  by  a line  drawn  from 
Huntingdon  to  the  junction  of  the  Cam 
and  Ouse.  The  greatest  length  of  the 
district  will,  therefore,  be  about  fifty 
miles.  From  Lynn  to  Market  Deeping 
on  the  Welland,  a line  of  about  thirty 
miles,  is  its  greatest  extent  from  east  to 
west.  This  country  is  not,  however,  all 
of  one  uniform  character,  some  parts 
being  better  drained  than  others,  and 
entirely  free  from  Hooding ; some  dis- 
tricts are  very  imperfectly  reclaimed, 
and  the  drainage  is  occasionally  still 
cflected  by  windmills,  after  the  Dutch 
fashion.  Tlie  most  swampy  region,  and 
that  which  has  caused  the  greatest  e.x- 
pense  in  drainage,  belongs  to  the  course 
of  the  Ouse,  the  Ncn,  and  the  low 
grounds  about  March,  Wisboach,  and 
Whittlesea.  There  is  a variety  of  curi- 
ous and  undoubted  evidence  to  show 
that,  in  the  reigns  of  the  early  Norman 
kings,  this  country  was  well  timbered 
and  cultivated.  Trees  have  fre<iuently 
been  found  under  the  surface,  with 
their  roots  firmly  fixed  in  the  soil  where 
they  originally  grew ; some  of  these 
trees  appeared  to  have  been  sawn  off, 
and  others  burnt.  In  1 635  some  work- 
men, when  deei>cuing  the  channel  of  the 
Wisbeach  river,  found  a second  bottom, 
eight  feet  below  the  bottom  of  that  time, 
stonv  and  with  seven  Iwats  lying  on  it. 
At  Whittlesea,  at  the  depth  of  eight 
feet  under  the  moor,  a regular  soil  was 
found,  with  swathes  of  grass  on  it,  just 
as  they  were  originally  mown.  What- 
ever injury  may  have  been  done  by 
suildeu  inundations,  it  is  certain  that 
these  immense  deposits  of  earth  have 
been  mainly  caused  by  the  channels  of 
the  rivers  becoming  obstructed  and  the 
necessary  outfall  of  water  being  stopped. 
The  country  has  thus  gradually  risen 
above  its  funner  level,  and  if  it  had  not 
been  protected  by  regular  embankments, 
and  a continually  improving  system  of 
drainage,  the  whole  might,  bidbre  this 
time,|have  been  rendered  entirely  unfit 
fur  the  habitation  of  man. 

In  all  the  fens  of  J.incolnsliire  (and 
probably  in  some  parts  of  Norfolk, 
and  Cambridgeshire  ulsoj  there  is  a 


considerable  mass  of  water  held  in 
the  silt  or  sandy  earth,  generally  a few 
feet  below  the  surface  : this  water  rises 
and  falls  accurdiug  to  the  seasons,  and 
being  saline,  is  probably  in  a great 
degree  corapo.sed  of  sea- water  w hich 
filters  through  the  silt.  The  liroviiicial 
name  for  this  water  is  soak ; and  as  it 
rises  in  the  sandy  bed  to  a higher  level 
than  that  of  the  water  in  the  drams  and 
ditches  around,  it  furnishes  a supply  of 
moisture  for  the  grain  in  dry  seasons*. 
In  the  low  districts  of  Lincoln.shire  the 
water  is  generally  brackish  ; the  water 
at  Soham,  also,  near  Ely  in  Cambridge- 
shire, is  very  bad,  and  it  is  recorded 
that  at  Tid  ,Sl.  Giles,  in  IS03,  many 
persons  and  cattle  died  of  drinking  it*. 

The  general  substratum  of  the  fen 
countiy  is  a stiff  clay,  or  gault,  on  which 
the  accumulated  mass  of  earth,  vege- 
table matter,  and  water  rests.  Owing 
to  the  waters  having  lo.st  their  natural 
outfall,  extensive  meres  have  Iteeti 
fonned,  such  as  Whittlesea  and  Ugg 
meres,  and  Ramsay  mere,  north  of 
Huntingilon,  which  like  reservoirs  hold 
the  water  that  comes  from  the  high  lands 
and  prevent  the  proper  outfall  of  the 
streams. 

The  W'itham  rises  at  Market  Overton, 
five  miles  N.N.E.  of  Oakham,  on  the 
cast  side  of  a tolerably  defined  ridge 
of  which  the  western  escarpment  is 
drained  by  the  Eye  (in  its  lower  course 
called  the  Wreak),  ninning  past  Mel- 
ton Mowbray  into  the  Soar  f.  The 
Witham  runs  nearly  due  north,  past 
Grantham  to  Barkslon,  a direct  distance 
of  sixteen  miles : it  then  bends  west- 
ward to  Long  Bennington,  changing  its 
course  from  the  east  to  the  west-side  of 
the  land,  which  up  to  thi.s  jKjint  forms 
the  watershed  between  the  streams  of 
the  Trent  and  the  Wash  ; and  the  river 
would  now  seem  to  be  (airly  within  the 
Trent  basin.  From  Long  Bennington 
its  course  is  aljoiit  N.N.E.,  passing 
within  .3J  miles  of  Newark  on  Trent,  for 
eighteen  miles  direct  distance  to  Lin- 
coln ; about  miles  before  it  reaches 
Lincoln,  the  Witham  is  joined  on  the 
right  bank  by  the  Brent,  which  rises 
near  Loveden  Hill,  on  the  west  side  of 
the  high  laud  that  stretches  northwards 
to  Lincoln.  At  Lincoln  the  Witham  is 
joined  by  the  Fossdyke,  probably  an 
old  Roman  cut,  which  commencing  at 


• Stajor  Cartwrislit  In  Voung'a  Llucotualilre 
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Tork.sey  on  the  Trent,  64  miles  direct 
distance  S.  of  GainsborouKli,  has  a 
((eiieral  .S.E.  course  tlirou(;h  a Hat  coun- 
try to  its  junction  with  the  Witham. 
The  Till,  from  near  Gainsborough,  joins 
the  Kossdyke  about  five  miles  west  of 
lAncoln.  Tho  navigation  of  the  Foss- 
dyke  is  eleven  miles;  the  surface  of  its 
water  (at  the  extremity  nearest  the 
Trent  we  presume)  is  four  or  five  feet 
above  the  level  of  that  river  *. 

From  Lincoln  tho  Witham  runs  due 
east  lor  44  miles,  and  then  S.E.  through 
a low  Hat  country  past  Tatlershall, 
below  which  it  enters  tho  Ilollanil  ten, 
and  then  p.ast  Boston  to  its  outlet  in  the 
Wash — a direct  distance  from  Lincoln 
of  about  tliirty-two  miles,  measured 
along  the  river.  The  country  below 
Lincoln  is  intcrsecteil  by  a great  numlwr 
of  canals  or  cuts,  jiandhd  to  and  at  right 
angles  to  the  course  of  the  Witham,  the 
whole  navigation  of  which  may  now  Iw 
considered  as  of  an  artdlcial  character. 
Boats  may  pass  from  Torksey  on  the 
Trent,  through  the  Fo.s.sdjke  and 
Witham  cuts  into  the  Wash;  and  thus 
the  great  country  on  the  Wash  has  a 
water  communication  with  tho  whole 
basin  of  the  Trent,  with  all  the  northern 
streams  which  enter  the  Huiuher,  and 
even  w ith  the  streams  of  Lancashire. 

The  Welland  rises  in  the  high  land 
near  Husband's  Bosworth,  and  the  Bos- 
worth  Tunnel  on  the  Grand  Union 
Canal.  It  has  a general  E.N.E.  course 
past  Market  Harborough,  Rockingham, 
and  Harringworth,  to  Stamford.  On  the 
right  bank  it  receives  very  few  aHluents, 
owing  to  the  high  land  called  Rocking- 
ham forest,  which  lies  between  the 
Welland  and  the  Ncn,  presenting  its 
scarped  side  to  tho  bed  of  tho  W'elland, 
and  its  long  slope  to  that  of  the  Nen. 
On  the  left  bank  it  receives,  among  other 
affluents,  the  Chatcr,  two  miles  above 
.Stamford,  and  tho  Gwash  or  Wash,  a 
little  below  that  town. 

Between  Stamford  and  M.arket  Deep- 
ing, the  Welland  enters  the  low  country ; 
from  Market  Deeping  it  has  a general 
cast  course  to  near  Crowland,  from 
which  its  general  course  is  north  (leav- 
ing Deeping  fen  on  the  west)  to  Spald- 
ing : from  Spalding  its  general  course 
is  N.N.E.  and  N.E.  into  tho  Fossdyko 
Wash  at  Fossdyko  briilge,  below  which 
its  channel  at  low  water  may  be  con- 
sidered as  joining  that  of  the  Witham 
at  the  Scalp.  The  course  of  the  Welland 


belowCrowland  has  been  improved  by  ar- 
tificial cutting  and  embankments,  which 
give  a more  direct  outfall  to  the  water 
from  the  up|)cr  country.  The  Welland 
is  joined  on  the  left  bank  below  Spalding 
by  the  Glen,  which  rises  four  miles  S.E. 
of  Grantham,  and  runs  for  nine  miles  in 
its  upi>er  course  exactly  parallel  to  tho 
Witham,  but  in  a contrary  direction. 
The  low  country  called  Holland,  which 
belongs  in  great  part  to  the  drainage  of 
the  Welland,  could  not  exist  but  for  its 
embankments,  several  of  which  are  of 
high  antiquit),  and  mark  the  progress 
made  in  tlie  cultivation  of  this  country 
during  the  Roman  period.  An  old  em- 
bankment extends  eastward  from  the 
outlet  of  the  Welland,  called  the  Old 
Sea  bank,  which  protects  lioUaeach 
Marsh  from  tho  sea ; and  another, 
undoubtedly  a Roman  bank,  exists 
several  mdcs  farther  inland,  parallel  to 
the  Old  Sea  bank,  and  between  it  and 
the  town  of  Holbcach.  An  old  Roman 
bank,  beginning  at  a point  a few  miles 
north  of  the  Witham  outlet,  runs  north- 
ward along  what  is  called  the  coast  of 
East  Holland. 

One  branch  of  the  Ncn  rises  in  the 
high  lands  near  Daventry,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  watershed,  from  the  west 
side  of  which,  the  Learn,  a branch  of  the 
Avon  (Severn)  runs.  The  general  course 
of  the  Nen  is  east  to  Northampton, 
where  it  is  joined  by  another  stream 
from  the  north.  The  height  of  tho  river 
at  Northampton,  where  tho  Ncn  navi- 
gation commences,  is  1 97  feet  1 0 inches*. 
From  Northampton  its  course  is  first 
E.  and  then  N.E.  past  Higham  Ferrers 
and  Thrapston,  with  a winding  course  to 
Oundlc : particularly  below  Oundlc,  its 
course  is  exceedingly  tortuous  to  the 
bridge  at  Wansford,  on  the  road  between 
Huntingdon  and  Stamford.  From 
Wansforil  it  turns  to  the  cast,  and  takes 
a very  winding  course  through  a low 
country  to  Peterborough,  where  it  enters 
the  fen  district.  The  Ncn  receives 
numerous  small  aHluents  on  the  left 
bank  from  the  high  land  between  it 
and  the  Welland ; but  the  high  land 
between  the  Nen  and  the  Ouse  pre- 
sents its  steep  aide  to  the  Nen,  and  all 
the  drainage  runs  down  the  longer  slope 
into  the  Ouse. 

_ From  Peterljorough,  the  present 
course  of  the  Ncn  is  cut  nearly  straight 
for  thirteen  miles,  in  an  E.N.E.  direc- 
tion ; it  then  forms  an  angle,  and  runs 
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straight  to  Wisbcaeh,  in  a N.E.  direc- 
tion. From  IVi»t)caeli,  its  course  is 
nearly  due  north  to  Tydd  St.  Mary's, 
where  it  enters  Key's  Wash.  At  its 
outlet,  the  river  is  joined  on  the  left 
hank,  at  South  Holland  sluice,  by  the 
great  New  South  Holland  drain,  which 
coinmeuces  at  Cowbit  Wash,  on  the 
Welland,  lielow  Crowland.  Near  the 
outlet  of  the  Nen,  on  the  right  side,  an 
old  Roinan  bank  exists,  ninning  down 
to.the  sea.  The  lower  navigation  of  this 
river  has  been  lately  improved  by  the 
couiplotion  of  the  Nen  outfall  cut. 

The  river  called  the  Old  Nen  comes 
from  Yaxley,  near  Whilllesea  Mere,  atid 
passes  the  town  of  Whittlesea;  it  is 
Joined,  above  the  town  of  March,  hy  an- 
other stream,  also  culled  the  Old  Nen, 
which  rises  near  the  first-mentioned 
stream,  but  runson  the  opposite  or  south 
side  of  Whittlesea  Mere.  The  united 
stream  runs  past  March,  atid  continues, 
in  a N.E.  direction,  to  Oulwcll,  from 
which  point  the  Wisbeach  canal  runs 
N.W.  to  Wisbeach,  and  the  Well  creek 
S.E.,  to  join  the  Betlford  river  at  the 
Old  Bedford  sluice. 

The  Ouso  is,  in  many  respects,  one 
of  the  most  interesting  rivers  in  Eng- 
land ; it  flows  through  the  greatest  ex- 
tent of  level  country,  and  has  the  most 
tortuous  course  of  any  river  in  the  island. 
One  branch,  which  we  may  call  the 
main  one,  rises  near  Gretworth,  ten 
miles  W.N.W.  of  Buckingham.  It  first 
runs  S.  and  S.E.  to  Brackley,  where  it 
is  joined  by  another  stream,  one  source 
of  which  is  in  Whitllewood  forest,  north 
of  Buckingham.  The  united  stream 
runs  east,  with  a little  inclination  to  the 
south,  to  Buckingham,  which  town  it 
nearly  surrounds.  The  height  of  the 
canal  level  at  Buckingham  is  264  feet  II 
inches.  Two  miles  below  Buckingham, 
the  river  is  joineil,  on  the  right  bank,  by 
a stream  which  rises  a few  miles  west  of 
Ardley  Castle  and  has  its  source  within 
a mile  of  the  bed  of  thcCherwcll,  which 
runs  due  south  to  join  the  Thames. 

From  Buckingham  the  Ouse  has  a 
general  N.E.  course  to  Stony  Strat- 
ford. where  it  is  joined,  on  the  left  bank, 
by  the  Tow,  or  river  of  Towcester,  some 
of  whose  head  streams  ore  within  a few 
hundred  yanls  of  the  souR-es  of  the 
Ouse  proper.  The  two  streams  thus 
stirround  the  high  land  of  Whittlewood 
forest,  which  is  crossed  by  the  Roman 
Watling-street.  I>ower  down,  at  New- 
fairt  Pagnell,  the  Ouse  receives,  on  tlie 
right  bank,  another  aillucnt,  which  Hows 


due  north,  past  Leighton  Buzzard  and 
Fenny  Stratford.  The  river  then  con- 
tinues a very  winding  course,  ]>ast01ney, 
to  the  N.E.,  where  it  makes  an  angle 
and  takes  a winding  but  due  general 
south  course,  and  then  again  an  east 
course  to  Bedford,  'llte  direct  distance 
from  Bedford  to  Bitekiic. 'lam  is  consi- 
derably less  than  half  the  distance,  fol- 
lowing the  course  of  the  river.  Below 
Bedford,  the  river  begins  to  take  a ge- 
neral north  course  (receiving  the  Ivel 
on  the  right  bank),  past  St.  Neofs  to 
near  Huntingdon,  where  its  course  be- 
comes due  ea-st  to  St.  Ives,  and  then 
N.E.  to  Earith. 

From  Earith  an  artificial  cut,  or 
rather  two  parallel  euts,  cai6‘  the  Old 
and  New  Bedfiird  rivers,  rur  '..,s.E.  in 
nearly  parallel  and  straight  lin.  , iwonty- 
two  miles  long,  to  Denver  sluice,  near 
Market  Downham,  in  Norfolk,  and  thus 
save  the  great  bend  made  by  the  river 
in  its  course  from  Earith  to  Ely,  and  also 
give  a better  outfall  to  the  water.  From 
Earith  the  old  course  of  the  Ouse  is  E. 
by  S.,  and  then  N.,  to  Ely.  About  four 
miles  above  Ely,  the  Ouse  is  joined,  on 
the  right  hank,  by  the  Cam,  which  rises 
in  Essex,  and  after  entering  the  basin 
of  the  Wash,  is  separated  (together  with 
its  tributaries)  from  the  basin  of  the 
Ivel  and  the  Ouse  by  some  high  land 
running  north  past  Sutton  and  Gani- 
lingay  Park  to  St.  Neofs.  The  ge- 
neral course  of  the  Cam  is  N.  to  Cam- 
bridge, where  it  becoiues  navigable  at 
(Queen's  College  bridge  by  nienits  of  a 
system  of  locks.  F'rom  Ely  the  general 
course  of  the  Ouse  is  north,  with  some 
considerable  bends,  through  the  low  un- 
varying level  of  the  fen  countries,  to  its 
junction  with  the  artificial  cut  at  Den- 
ver's sluice.  From  the  sluice  to  1-yim, 
the  general  course  is  due  north,  past 
Downham  Market.  Three  miles  above 
Lynn,  the  Old  Ouse  formerly  made  a 
great  bend,  which  oljstructed  the  outfall 
of  the  water,  and  did  great  injury  to  the 
drainage  of  the  fens  and  the  navigation 
of  the  river.  This  was  remcdicil  by  the 
straight  cut  called  the  Eau  Brink  cut, 
H miles  long.  Below  Lynn,  the  river 
enters  the  Lynn  W est  Channel,  and  the 
shallow  sestuary  of  the  Wash. 

The  direct  distance  from  Buckingham 
to  the  sea,  near  Lynn,  is  about  eighty 
miles,  but  the  whole  course  of  the  real 
Ouse,  from  its  source  to  the  same  point, 
is  not  less  than  I oU  miles  ; which  is  more 
than  the  course  of  any  other  river  in  the 
island,  if  we  cut  off  such  large  eestuaries 
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08  tho8o  of  the  Severn,  Thame*,  and 
Humber. 

The  elevation  of  Buckingham  beinR 
only  2fi4  feet  1 1 inches,  there  is  probably 
no  other  part  of  the  island  so  low  at  this 
distance  from  the  sea.  Alonj;  a plane  of 
descent  of  eighty  miles  from  Bucking- 
ham to  Lynn,  the  average  full  would 
be  about  3 3 feet  p<?r  mile,  or  I in  1600, 
which,  with  tolerably  straight  courses, 
and  a large  quantity  of  water,  is  more 
than  sufficient.  Owing  to  the  tortuous 
course  of  the  river,  the  full  is  much  below 
this  average,  particularly  in  the  fens,  hut, 
with  the  straight  cuts  of  the  Bcdforil 
rivers  and  the  Eau  Brink,  there  is  in 
general  fall  enough  to  clear  the  country 
during  the  high  Hoods  that  not  unfre- 
qucntly  occur  in  the  basin  of  the  Ouse. 
The  Cam  itself  is  sometimes  flooded  to 
a very  great  extent. 

The  Wash  receives  the  drainage  of 
all,  or  nearly  all,  the  following  counties 
— Cambridge,  Huntingdon,  Bedford, 
Northampton;  and  besides,  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  Lincolnshire,  with  parts  of 
Bucks,  Rutland,  Norfolk,  SuRolk,  and  a 
small  part  of  Essex — in  all,  about  5U(M> 
square  miles,  or  perhaps  more ; for  in  a 
calculation  of  this  kind  an  exact  result 
is  not  attainable. 

On  Boston  deeps,  in  the  Wash,  the 
rise  of  tide  at  springs  is  23,  and  at  neaps 
14  feet. 

Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Essex,  (f-c. 

The  chief  part  of  the  counties  of  Nor- 
folk and  Suffolk,  with  Essex,  Hertford- 
fordshire,  Middlesex,  and  part  of  Buck- 
inghamshire, lie  to  the  east  of  the  high 
land  which  runs  from  Hunstanton  to  the 
Thames  at  Goring : the  Thames  forms 
the  southern  tmundary  of  this  part  of  the 
island,  which  contains  about  5000  square 
miles,  and  is  not  characterized  by  any 
great  irregularities  of  surface  or  any 
large  rivers. 

From  the  steep  cliff  of  Hunstanton, 
(aliout  120  feet  in  the  highest  part,)  on 
the  borders  of  the  Wash,  the  coast  of 
Norfolk  runs  nearly  due  cast,  as  far  as 
Cromer,  presenting,  in  some  places,  tole- 
rably high  land  near  the  sea.  From 
Brancastcr  to  Burnham,  the  chalk  con- 
tinues at  no  great  elevation  ; between 
the  chalk  and  the  sea  is  an  irregular 
range  of  sandhills,  stretching  at  least  as 
far  as  Wells*.  Cromer  Light-house 
cliff  is  250  feet  high  : between  Cromer 
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and  Mundeslcy  the  chalk  appears  on 
the  coast.  From  this  point  the  roast 
makes  a round  unbroken  sweep  to 
Lowestoff,  the  most  easterly  point 
of  the  island.  The  high  cliffs  east 
and  west  of  Cromer  sometimes  suf- 
fer from  the  action  of  the  waves,  and 
also  from  avalanches,  or  “ shoots,"  as 
they  are  provincially  termed,  which 
throw  down  large  masses  of  the  sand 
and  clay  of  whi(di  the  cliffs  arc  com- 
[wsral.  In  this  cliff,  for  a space  of 
twenty  miles,  from  a ]K)int  west  of  Cro- 
mer to  a point  near  IIapj)isburgh,  tninks 
of  trees,  firmly  rooted  m their  original 
soil,  but  broken  off  about  a foot  and  a 
half  from  the  base,  have  been  observed*. 

similar  phenomenon  occurs  at  Tbom- 
ham  and  Brancaster,  near  Hunstanton, 
where  the  trunks  are  taken  out  of  the 
mud  at  low  water,  and  used  for  gate- 
posts, &c;  but  the  same  woody  stratum 
does  not  appear  to  be  yet  identified  in 
any  interior  part  of  the  country  +. 

The  outcrop  of  the  chalk  hills  forms 
the  eastern  boundary  of  the  great  level 
of  the  Fens,  and  the  8tcci>est  side, 
though  now  much  worn  down,  is  also 
towards  the  same  groat  level  J.  Wo 
have  alreaily  remarked  that  here,  as  in 
the  chalk  rocks  of  South  England,  the 
watershe<l  is  not  iletermined  by  the 
original  scarperl  side  of  the  hills,  but  the 
hills  are  broken  into  detached  masses, 
separated  by  depressions,  through  which 
the  water  Hows  from  the  «?ast  side  into 
the  fen  level.  A line  drawn  from  Bran- 
caster,  in  the  N.  W.  part  of  Norfolk, 
to  laipham,  (1°E.  long.)  on  the  south 
frontier  of  the  county,  marks  pretty  nearly 
the  watershed  Iwtwcen  the  fens  and  the 
county  of  Norf.dk,  though  it  runs  so  far 
to  the  cast  of  the  outi:rop  of  the  chalk. 
The  part  cast  of  this  line  is  a gently-un- 
dulating surface,  whose  drainage  lies 
between  the  lino  just  descrilRsl  and  tlie 
long  sweep  of  eoast  between  Blakeney 
and  Yarmouth  : the  elevation  of  this  part 
of  the  coast  admits  of  no  water  courses 
to  the  sea,  except  a few  incjnisiderablo 
streams,  and  the  whole  drainage  of  a 
district  alsmt  forty-five  miles  long,  and 
above  twenty  in  average  breadth,  enters 
the  sea  at  Yarmouth.  The  streams  of 
Norfolk  belong  entirely  to  this  county, 
and  will  be  descrilred  in  their  proper 
place.  We  may  remark,  that  the  high 
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{rrouncJ  about  Nonvieh  is  a substratum 
of  chalk,  containing  enormous  Hints, 
covered,  on  the  east  side  of  that  city, 
with  about  thirty  Icet  of  tertiary  sand, 
and  about  ten  feet  of  diluvium  *.  The 
principal  part  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  is 
covered  by  alluvial  beds. 

South  of  Lowestoff,  or  Lowestoft,  the 
sea  encroaches  on  this  coast,  which,  at 
several  points,  is  of  some  elevation  : it  is 
high  from  Lowestoff  nearly  to  Covehithe 
Ness,  where  it  rises  again.  It  is  high 
at  Easton  cliff,  and  Soulhwold  adjoining  ; 
and  also  farther  south,  at  Dimwieh, 
where  the  scii  encroaches.  Between 
Yarmouth  and  the  outlet  of  the  Aide,  a 
distance  of  thirty  miles,  no  stream  of 
any  importance  enters  the  sea,  the  coast 
being  generally  high,  and  corresponding 
to  an  elevation  in  the  interior,  which  .se- 
parates the  Norfolk  drainage  from  that 
to  the  south  of  it. 

The  remaining  part  of  this  coast,  to 
the  a-sluary  of  the  Tliames,  is  clmrac- 
terized  by  testuaries  of  considerable  ex- 
tent, compared  w ilh  the  rivers  which  How 
into  them  : the  Aide,  where  a gravelly 
beach  appears  to  have  been  formed 
from  the  rubbish  of  the  broken  coast  to 
the  north  ; the  aistuary  of  the  Deben  ; 
and  the  double  mstuary  of  the  Orwell 
and  Stour.  The  high  land  which  runs 
down  towards  the  coast  between  the 
river  valleys,  approaches  the  sea  in  seve- 
ral places,  as,  for  instance,  near  Orford, 
and  at  Bowdsey,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Ueben,  whore  the  chalk  appears.  The 
sea  encroaches  about  the  Naze,  south  of 
Hanvich. 

The  aestuary  of  the  Colne,  of  Colches- 
ter, and  the  wider  mstuary  of  the  Black- 
water,  break  thccoa-st  of  Essex  : indeed, 
from  the  Aide  southward,  the  coast 
changes  its  character,  being  marked  by 
testuaries,  increasing  in  magnitude  till 
we  come  to  the  Thames.  The  sea  en- 
croaches on  the  Essex  coast,  between 
the  Blackwater  and  the  Crouch.  A 
range  of  high  laiul  runs  S.IV.  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Colchester,  between 
Chelmsford  and  Maldon,  then  west,  past 


Brentwood,  to  Hainault  forest,  and  to 
Epping  forest,  which  lies  between  the 
valleys  of  the  Roding  and  the  Lea : the 
high  land  of  Highgate  and  Hampstead, 
north  of  larndon,  would  apiicar  to  belong 
to  it.  This  high  land,  from  Danbury, 
near  Maldon, to  Chigwell,  on  the  Roding, 
forms  a subsidiary  range,  parallel  to  tho 
larger  western  chalk  range  of  Royston  ; 
and  it  is  also  a watershed.  The  chalk 
of  this  subsidiary  range  shows  itself  at 
Purlleet,  on  the  Thames,  nearly  op|K>- 
site  to  the  chalk  of  Kent,  near  Graves- 
end. Langdon  hill,  ,S.E,  of  Brentwood, 
is  C20  feet ; High  Heaeh,  on  E]>ping 
fon-st,  is  750  feet.  Vie  have  considered 
the  Lea,  which  enters  the  Thames  just 
below  tho  East  India  Docks +,  us  strictly 
belonging  to  the  lostuary  of  the  Thames, 
and  tho  rivers  of  the  easUwn  slope  of 
the  chalk  hills.  This  will  apircar  to  be 
the  case,  if  we  trace  it  from  one  of 
its  sources  within  three  miles  of  Roy- 
ston, and  along  another  branch,  the 
■Stort,  which  interlocks  its  streams  with 
the  main  branch  of  the  Cam  that  rises 
on  the  esust  side  of  the  chalk  range,  and 
passes  Audley  End. 

The  Lea  has  a general  southern  course 
of  ul)out  forty- five  miles,  measured  along 
the  stream,  and  is  perha|)s  not  inferior 
in  \oluine  of  water  to  any  s/ng/c  stream 
that  enters  the  sea  between  Hunstanton 
and  this  place  J. 


It  will  give  a more  exact  idea  of  the 
conformation  of  a considerable  portion 
of  this  part  of  the  island  which  we  are 
now  considering,  if  we  mark  the  heights, 
above  one  given  level,  of  the  chief 
streams,  and  of  the  high  lands  traversed 
by  a line  laid  out  for  the  London  and 
Birmingham  rail-road  J. 

The  level  commences  at  London,  with 
the  level  of  tho  towing-path  of  the  Re- 
gent’s canal,  on  the  north  side  of  I.z)n- 
don,  which  is  placed  at  1 08  feet  9 inches 
above  an  imaginary  line  used  ns  a base 
to  reckon  from  ; the  high  water  of  the 
Thames  is  21  feet  above  the  same  line. 


pi.  ^ Uistance  from  London.  Height. 

ftiilvH.  Fvrt.  In. 

River  Brent 6 nearly  . 87  fi 

Across  Oxhey  lane  ....  13  . . 29U  0 

This  is  the  highest  [wint  cros.serl  between  the  Brent  and  the  Colne,  both 
affluents  of  the  Thames. 


* Idem.  Scr  alfio  11.  Taylor  of  N'oritklj,  GeoL 
Trtna.,  toI.  li.  pt.  1.  aecond  netlt’a,  ji.  37'>. 

t There  U a cut  from  llromley,  on  the  Lea,  to 
Limohounc, 

i !#ce  Ordnance  Mfipt*.  I.  47. 
f I'he  rali-wQy,  ul'courtfc,  doi*«  nnl  rrr-fi  all  the 
high  laud*  In  iu  lint}  hut  It  ia  tukm  through 


some  of  ihir  hlghcit  part*  hy  tunnels,  of  which 
eleven  are  marked  in  the  plans  : some  are  for  very 
short  distiinres.  M hatevrr  deviatlont  may  be 
made  in  the  execntlon  of  this  uurk,  from  the  line 
laid  down  In  the  plan.*,  will  not  alfcet  the  purj'usc 
ioi  which  they  urc  here  used. 
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VUctl. 

River  Coliio 

Near  the  lane  to  Ix?aves<lcn 
Across  Grand  Junction  Canal 
Across  ditto 


Distaocp  from  London.  HelgYtt. 

Milei.  Fret.  In. 

. 15l  . . 169  3 

. 18  . . 343  0 

21+ a little  . 21U  0 

24  . . 297  10 


Here  the  road  cuts  the  eaiial  twice,  Crst  berore  reachintr  the  noiohhourhnod  of 
Henicl  Hempstead,  and  a-tain  htdore  reachiiif;  the  vicinity  of  Berkhauipstcad. 
Across  the  road  from  Northchurch  toi  , 

Ashrid^c } 5 

Across  the  nmd  from  Trinj?  to  nunstable  ,91J  . . 446  2 

These  two  last  positions  (Trine  and  Dunstable)  are  on  the  chalk  rannc,  which 
here  runs  in  a N.fe.  direction. 

Across  Grand  Junction  Ciinal  . . 3.1J  . . 347  9 

Across  roarl  from  Lciuhton  Btizzard  ten  „„  , 

BuckinRhan.  . . . . • • 32C  4 

At  39-i  miles,  an  elevation  of  391  feet  is  marked,  throiiRh  which  a tunnel  is  to 
be  cut. 

Across  Grand  Junction  Canal,  ncari  ,,  . i „i„  „ 

Stony  Stratford  . . . .}  «>  + “'■»><=•  21,  9 

Across  Ouse  and  Tow  . . . .Hi  . . 2t2  10 

It  appears  that  the  Grand  .1  unction  is  hero  35  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Ouse. 
Across  Grand  .1  unction  between  Tow-i 
cester  and  Northampton  . . j 

Road  from  Dunchurch  to  Old  Stratfunl 
This  point  is  near  Weedon  barracks. 

Across  Grand  Junction  Canal 
Across  Grand  Union  Canal 
A cross-road  from  Watford  to  Kilsby  . 

This  is  the  liiRhest  [loint  on  the  whole  route, 
which  separates  the  watcra  of  the  Avon  (Severn)  from  those  of  the  Ouse  and 
Ncn  : it  is  also  near  the  head  waters  of  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Ncn. 


61 

. 303  6 

66} 

. 416  4 

72} 

. 344  6 

M*  • 

. 370  4 

76i 

. 516  4 

and  belongs  to  the  IurIi  ground 

Oxford  Canal  . . . .79  nearly 

Avon  Brwik  .....  SU-l  nearly 
River  Avon  . . . . .871 

The  river  Avon  is  crossed  twice,  within  one  furloiiR. 

Sow,  branch  of  the  Avon  (Severn) 

Across  the  road  fiom  Coventry  to  War-1 
wick  . . . . . .1 

Across  the  road  fi-oni  Kenilworth  tol 
Berkswcll  (near  this  point)  . . > 

River  Blythe  (an  atlluent  of  the  Tame,! 

branch  of  the  Trent)  . . .) 

River  Reay,  near  Birmingham  . 

Biniiingham,  Nova  Scotia  Gardens 


9«i 

93  nearly 
97J  nearly 

1001 

no; 

111 


334 

303 

242 

224 

329 


432  I 


297  0 


330 

391 


The  direct  di.stance  from  Ijmdon  to 
BirmiiiRham  is  about  100  miles,  and 
conseiiuently  the  line  of  the  rail-road, 
Isom;  only  111,  exhibits  pretty  fairly 
the  character  of  the  variable  surfiuo 
Iwtwcen  these  two  points.  The  line 
passes  fmm  the  level  at  1-ondon,  over 
the  north  Iroundary  of  the  lower  Thames 
valley,  into  the  upper  valleys  of  the 
Ouse  ami  Non,  which  How  into  the 
Wash  ; it  then  passes  into  the  hiRhest 
valley  of  the  Avon,  which  Hows  into  the 
Severn,  and  thence  into  the  Bristol 
channel ; and  next  it  pa.sscs  into  the 
remotest  S.W.  valley  of  the  Trent,  of 
which  the  Blyth,  and  the  Reay  of  Bir- 
mingham arc  small  alHucuts,  whose 


waters  ultimately  reach  the  sea  by  the 
Humber.  Thus  an  elevation  of  the  sea 
to  the  IieiRht  of  330  feet  would  fill  the 
valley  of  the  Trent  up  to  BirminRham, 
and  would  convert  this  as  well  as  the 
whole  valley  of  the  Ouse,  and  that  of 
the  Avon,  into  Rreat  mstuaries. 

We  have  already  shown  the  Rcncral 
nature  of  the  country  alonR  a lino  drawn 
from  London  to ‘BirminRham;  we  shall 
now  show  the  nature  of  the  country 
Iraversc-d  by  a line  followiiiR  the  direc- 
tion of  the  intended  Grand  Junction 
rail-way  from  IVarriiiRton  on  the  Mer- 
sey, to  BirminRham.  This  country  is 
of  a very  dillerent  character,  consistiiiR 
for  the  most  part  of  the  great  Cheshire 
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Iilaiii.  and  a liicher  level  from  Whitmore  Penkridpe  and  W'alsall ; and  on  the 
Heath  to  Birminttham.  The  Grand  rifiht  hand,  Frodshara,  Tarporley,  Nant- 
Jtmction  rail-way  is  intended  to  com-  wieh,  Eccleshall,  Wolverhampton,  and 
mcnee  at  Warrington.  Its  funeral  Wednesbury.  The  length  of  the  rail-way 
direction  may  he  desimbed  as  leaving  line  lietween  Warrington  and  Birming- 
011  the  left  hand  (in  going  from  W'ar-  ham  is  73i  miles;  the  direct  distance 
rington  to  Birmingham)  tlie  towns  of ‘measured  on  the  map  containing  the  line 
Norihwich,  Middlewieh,  Newcastlc-un-  of  the  road  is  about  67 i miles. 
der-J.yne,  Stone  on  the  Trent,  Stafford, 

Distance  from  Warrington.  Heights. 

Places.  ililes.  Feet.  In. 

River  Mersey  .....  1 ...  . 28  C 

River  Weaver,  falls  into  the  testuary 

of  the  Mersey  ....  8 ...  . 35  .8 

River  Weaver  again  . . . . 13^.  . . about  56  0 

Middlew  ieh  and  Wardle  Canal  . about  17  5 J furlongs  . about  153  0 


.‘\cros8  road  from  Sandbach  to 
Nantwich  .... 

Tile  Weaver  at  both  points  of  crossing 
runs  through  a Hat  countr)',  and  in  a 
deep  narrow  valley,  at  the  first  crossing 
about  two  furlongs,  and  at  the  second 
about  I wide,  and  from  sixty  to  seventy 
ieel  below  the  general  level  of  the  Hat 
country  on  each  side.  From  the  level 
of  the  Mersey  to  the  last-mentioned 
station,  a distance  of  almut  twenty-four 
miles,  the  rise  is  very  gradual,  and  very 
regular,  particularly  from  the  first  cross- 
ing of  the  Weaver.  The  country,  in 
fact,  is  a plane  surfais;,  with  a very 
small  inclination  to  the  cestuary  of  the 
Mersey, 

Places.  Miles.  Feet.  lo. 

Across  road  from  Drayton 
to  Newcastle,  over  Whit- 
more Heath  . 34j  405  10 

During  these  10^  miles  the  ascent 
lK.>couies  more  rapid,  being  about  treble 
the  amount  of  that  in  the  prer'cding  ten 
miles.  The  high  land  crossed  by  the 
line  of  road  between  Newcastle  and 
Drayton  is  part  of  the  watershed  l)c- 
tween  the  Weaver  (Mersey)  and  the 
.Sow  (Trent).  The  Tern,  which  joins  the 
Sevi*rn  a few  miles  below  Shrewsbury, 
draws  a |mrt  of  its  waters  from  this 
high  land.  A |x)int  may  be  taken  on 
this  elevotetl  district,  which  is  not  more 
than  I J mile  fnuii  the  Weaver,  the  Tern, 
and  the  Sow,  whose  waters  resjrectively 
enter  the  n'sluary  of  the  Mersey,  that 
of  the  Severn,  and  that  of  the  Humber. 
A pond  near  Madely,  which  may  be 
considererl  as  one  of  the  sources  of  the 
Weaver,  and  Madely  Moss  itself,  arc 
about  .366  feet  hi"h.  The  high  land 
running  N.E.  of  Madely  past  Audlem 
and  Talk  on  the  Hill  contains  beds  of 
coal*. 

• Scf  Oriinmactf  Jllsp.  No.  73. 


24  . . . . 191  2 

From  W'hitmorc  Heath,  the  lino 
crosses  the  Sow  and  the  Penk,  an  afflu- 
ent of  the  Sow ; and  as  it  crosses  no 
streams  between  Whitmore  Heath  and 
Birmindiam,  except  those  which  belong 
to  the  Trent  basin,  and  as  all  of  these 
are  remote  affluents  of  the  Trent,  it 
follows  that  the  general  level  of  the 
country  between  Whitmore  Heath  and 
Birmingham,  along  the  line  of  road 
described,  is  of  a considerable  elevation  ; 
it  may  be  stated  as  being  above  300  feet. 
The  highest  [roint  crossed  is  the  W'yrley 
and  Rssington  canal*,  (484  feet  3 inches) 
near  Wolverhampton.  larvel  at  Bir- 
mingham is  371  feet  5 inches. 

The  line  of  internal  navigation  from 
the  Mersey  at  Liverpool,  past  Birming- 
ham, to  the  Thames  at  Limehouse,  be- 
low London  Bridge,  is  about  262  miles. 
This  canal,  in  its  progress  from  Liver- 
pool, after  having  passed  Middlewieh, 
and  attained  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  Cheshire  plain,  rises  to  the  height 
of  200  feet  above  low  water  at  Liverpool. 
As  farosapoint  between  Hemel  Hemp- 
stead and  Rickmansworth,  a distance  of 
about  180  miles,  it  never  sinks  below  the 
height  of  200  feet,  except  at  the  aque- 
duct over  the  Avon  river,  and  here  the 
fall  below  this  level  is  inconsiderable. 
After  leaving  the  chalk  heights  near 
Tring,  it  sinks  to  the  level  of  200  feet 
between  Hemel  Hempstead  and  Rick- 
manswortb,  as  Just  stated,  and  gradually 
dcsccnds  along  this  slo)ie  to  the  level  of 
the  Thames  at  Limehouse. 

The  Thames. 

The  chief  drainage  of  the  Thames 
lies  across  the  island,  and  its  general 

* The  bigheit  level  of  llil*  canal  li  648  fe«i 
U iitchei*;  it  rum  from  Woltrerbampton  to  the 
coal  (iUtricUi  X.E. 
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slope  is  from  west  to  east.  I.ike  all  river- 
systems  formed  of  a number  of 

branches,  (he  spare  drained  dot?s  not 
consist  of  one  valley  but  of  many,  all 
of  which  open  into  the  largest  valley,  or 
the  common  recipient  of  their  waters. 
The  various  subonlmute  drainages  ar^ 
separaletl  fn>m  one  another  by  intenen- 
iiiR  hi^jher  lands,  which  sometimes  are 
offsets  branchinj;  out  from  the  exterior 
mur^Hn  of  the  basin,  and  |K*netratin^  far 
into  (be  tr<-‘uerul  level  of  the  drainage. 
It  w not  a physical  truth  that  the  entire 
drainage  of  a river-system  is  always  con- 
tained within  a well-dcfinctl  and  con- 
tinuous watershed ; such  boundary  line 
may  often  l>o  traced  for  some  extent,  but 
is  often  iiiturrupte<l : nor  is  it  true  that 
the  high  lands  which  stand  within  such 
exterior  margin  or  wate^^he<l  are  always 
offsets  from  the  exterior  margin  or  gene- 
ral w ater  shed,  llie  chalk  hills  of  Kent 
and  Surrey,  which  form  the  southern 
margin  of  the  London  clay  basin,  are 
entirely  within  the  exterior  margin  of 
the  Thames  drainage. 

It  has  been  already  observed  that  the 
Tliames  is  divide<l  into  two  parts  on  the 
north  side,  by  the  chalk  range  which 
runs  from  Hunstanton  to  the  Thames, 
It  is  similarly  dividc<l  on  the  south  side 
by  the  high  lands,  which,  under  the 
name  of  Bagshot  Heath,  abut  on  the 
Thames  l>ctween  Windsor  and  Staines. 
We  shall  endeavour  to  trace  the  limits 
of  the  upper  basin  thus  formed. 

I’hc*  sourc*es  of  the  Avon  (Severn), 
Soar  (Ixdcester),  Welland,  and  of  a 
branch  of  the  Nen,  are  all  in  the  same 
high  tract.  From  Bosworth  Tunnel  be- 
fore mentioned,  a line  drawn  about 
S.S.W.  to  Fenny  t’ompton  Tunnel, 
which  is  at  an  elevation  of  3«U  feet 
10  inches,  will  bring  us  along  a high 
tract  to  near  the  source  of  the  Cher- 
well,  the  most  northern  utftuent  of  the 
Thames.  The  Oxford  canal  passes 
through  Fenny  Compton  Tunnel,  and 
here  connects  the  navigation  of  the 
Cherwell  with  that  of  the  Warwick  and 
Napton  canal.  The  drainage  to  the  west 
of  the  line  described  belongs  to  the 
basin  of  the  Avon. 

A line  of  about  twenty-five  miles  from 
Fenny  Compton,  past  Edge  Hill,  and 
Epwell  Hill  (836  feet),  to  vStow  on  the 
Wolds  (883  leet),  will  show  tolerably 
eorret'tly  the  boundar)*  between  the 
ullluents  of  the  Thames  and  the  Stour, 
a branch  of  the  Avon.  Stow  on  the 
Wolds  belongs  to  the  high  land  several 
miles  to  the  west,  which  U the  true 


boundarj'  l>etween  the  Avon  and  the 
Thames  basins,  but  is  interrupted  by 
the  Stour,  which  traverses  the  main 
mass  like  the  rivers  from  Norfolk,  which 
How  into  the  fen  district  of  the  Wash. 
But  from  the  place  wlu‘re  the  Stour 
intemipts  the  high  land,  wo  find  a 
continuous  tract  stretching  S.W.  and 
spreading  nut  for  many  miles  east  and 
west  between  Stow  and  Broa<iway  Rea- 
con  ; the  scariK'd  side  of  this  range, 
part  of  which  includes  the  oolitic  range 
of  the  Cotswold  hills,  is  to  the  west.  Tlie 
high  land  runs  |mst  Chipping  Camden, 
Broadway  Beacon  (1086  feet).  Winch- 
comb  and  Cleeve  Station  (1134  feet)  to 
Cheltenham,  which  lies  in  a beautiful 
valley  formed  into  a kind  of  amphi- 
theatre by  the  western  side  of  the  hills. 
From  Cheltenham  the  line  runs  across 
the  Roman  Ermine-street  to  the  tunnel, 
through  which  the  Thames  aiul  Severn 
canal  passes;  it  then  runs  south,  cross- 
ing the  Roman  Acman  street,  to  ilu* 
source  of  the  Swill  (Tlianios)  north  of 
Malmesbury  ; from  Malmesbury  it  runs 
east  (a  little  south)  to  Swinduii,  bor* 
dering  close  on  the  high  chalk  tract  of 
Aldbourn  chase  and  the  Marlborough 
downs. 

The  high  land,  which  incloses  the 
source  of  the  Kennet  about  tour  mites 
N.W.  of  the  great  Druidical  mound 
called  Silbury  hill,  makes  the  bud  of  the 
Kennet  quite  distinct  from  that  of  the 
northern  streams  of  the  Thames.  The 
Kennet  rises  in  the  lower  Strata,  and 
hence  enters  the  chalk.  The  elevated 
region  between  the  Thames  proper  and 
the  Kennet  runs  eastw  ard  from  near  the 
sources  of  the  Kennet,  spreading  w ider 
N.  and  S.,  under  the  name  of  Marl- 
borough Downs,  Aldbourn  Chase,  Lam- 
boum  I3owns,  and  continues  eastward 
to  the  neiglibourhoofl  of  Reading.  7’he 
Kennet  valley  separates  the  Marl- 
borough Downs  on  the  north  from  the 
high  lands  which  form  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  Kennet  valley.  This 
Miuthem  boundan  of  the  Kennet  valley 
runs  eastward  from  Morgan  s lull,  about 
four  miles  N.N.E.  of  Devizes  (where 
the  Roman  road  from  Hath  to  Marl- 
borough metds  the  Wans  Dyke),  along 
the  higli  land  which  sepurate.s  the 
Avon  of  Salisbury  from  the  Kennet. 
Tlic  watershed  then  runs  irregularly 
eastward,  past  Botley  Hill  and  Kings- 
clere  to  Basingstoke,  where  a high 
tract  of  land,  part  of  which  is  called 
Bagshot  Heath,  runs  northward  to 
the  border  of  the  Thames  at  Windsor, 
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and  partly  fills  up  the  (freat  bond  be- 
tween Maidenhead  and  Henley.  This 
high  tract  corresponds  to  that  on  the 
north  side  of  the  river,  and  with  it  com- 
pletes the  circuit  of  the  upper  basin  of 
the  Tliames.  The  rivers  winch  enter 
the  Thames  on  the  south,  below  Wind- 
sor, belong  to  the  lower  Thames  basin. ' 

The  Thames  has  various  sources. 
One  is  placed  (Ordnance  Map,  No.  34) 
about  miles  cast  of  Malmesbury, 
near  Raven  s Roost  Wood.  Thu  Swill 
brook,  perhajis  the  chief  source,  ri.scs 
3}  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Malmesbury,  at 
West  Crudwell:  the  junction  of  the 
iSwill  and  the  other  stream,  at  a point 
three  miles  west  of  Cricklade,  forms  the 
Thames.  Another  source  is  at  Thames 
Head,  near  the  road  Irom  Cirencester  to 
Tetbury,  in  Gloucestershire.  At  1-atton 
near  Cricklade,  the  chief  stream  is  joined 
by  the  Chum,  which  rises  within  three 
miles  of  Cheltenham,  on  the  east  side 
of  the  hills,  and  passes  Cirencester. 

Distances  alonf;  the  Thames. 

Mlln. 

From  West  Cnidwell  to  Cricklade  1 0 J 
One  mile  alMive  Cricklade,  the 
river  is  crossed  by  the  North  Wilts 
Canal. 

‘To  Lechlade.  where  if  becomes 
navigable,  and  is  joined  by  the 
Thames  and  Severn  Canal 

Aflluents  on  left  bank.  Coin ; 
right  bank.  Cole. 

To  ApiTleton  Wear,  where  the 
river  turns  due  north  . . .15 

From  the  conlluencc  of  the  Cole, 
the  right  bank  is  bounded  close  by 
the  higb  lands  running  eastward ; 
on  the  left  the  land  is  lower,  and  the 
river  forms  several  large  islands. 

The  Windru.sh  enters  on  the  left 
bank. 

To  Abingdon,  pa.st  Oxford  . 21 
nie  direct  distance  from  Apple- 
ton  Wear  to  Abingdon  is  onlv  5^ 
miles;  this  long  ta-nd  is  causeii  by 
the  river  turning  tbe  high  grounds 
which  run  cast  from  Faringdon, 
and  form  in  this  great  elbow  of  the 
river.  Cothill  Moor,  Bagiev  WoihI, 
Curaner  Hurst,  Witham  W'ood,  Sic. 
Above  and  below  Oxlbrd.  the  river 
forms  various  islands.  Aflluents 
on  the  left  bank,  Evenlode  and 
Cherwell ; the  Cherw  ell  Hows  with  a 
tortuous  course  due  south,  from  a 
point  a few  miles  north  of  Banbury, 
in  Oxfordshire.  On  the  right  bank, 
the  Oek joins  the  Thames  at  Abing- 


don ; and  also  the  Berks  and  Wilts 
Canal. 

To  Reading,  by  a winding  course, 
for  the  most  part  south  . .31 

Allluents  on  left  bank,  Thame ; 
on  the  right,  Kemiet.  at  the  junc- 
tion of  which  with  the  Tliames 
Heading  stands. 

To  Windsor,  by  an  irregular 
course,  varying  from  north  to  east, 
and  again  south,  past  Henley, 
Great  Marlow,  Maidenhead  . 28 

The  direct  distance  from  Reading 
to  Windsor  is  aliout  15i  miles. 

Between  Henley  and  Windsor 
there  are  numerous  islands  in  the 
river.  The  high  lands  conneeteil 
with  those  of  Bagshot  Heath  run 
up  to  the  N.W.,  (brining  the  liend 
at  Remenham ; and  past  Maiden- 
head to  the  N.,  fonning  the  angle 
at  Little  Marlow  : they  also  run  uji 
to  Windsor,  finning  the  bold  emi- 
nence on  which  Windsor  Castle 
stands. 

Allluents  on  the  right,  the  Lod- 
don,  at  Shiplakc. 

To  I-ondon-bridge,  past  Staines, 
Hampton  Court,  Kingston,  Brent- 
ford . . , . . . .]j 

From  IVindsor  to  I-ondon,  the 
country  on  the  left  bank  is  low  and 
fiat ; on  the  right.  Cooper  s Hill, 

<14  above  Egham,  marks  one  jHiint  of 
the  termination  of  the  high  lands 
of  Bagshot.  The  high  lands  of 
Banstead  Downs  a])proach  close  to 
the  Thames  at  Richmond  Hill. 

Allluents  on  the  left  bank.  Coin, 
Brent ; on  the  right,  Wey,  Mole, 
Hogsmill,  Wandle. 

To  Gravesend  and  Tilbury  Fort  25 
Below  I.on<lon,  tbe  country  on 
each  side  is  Hat  and  marshy,  lint 
more  so  on  the  left  than  the  right 
bank.  From  Blackheath,  high  land 
stretches  along  the  river  to  Graves- 
end, but  leaves  a marshy  level  be- 
tween it  and  the  river,  varying  from 
14  miles  in  breadth  to  a narrow  strip. 

Allluents  on  the  left,  l.s‘n  at  East 
India  Dorks,  Roiling,  Bourne,  In- 
gerboum  ; on  right,  Ravensbourn 
at  Deptfird,  Darent. 

To  a line  joining  Sboebury  Ness 
in  Esse.x  with  .Sheerncss,  on  the 
right  bank  1 'J 

The  distance  from  Rhoebury  Ness 
to  Sheerncss  is  5 miles  3 furlongs. 

The  total  will  thus  lie  2044  miles, 
measured  along  the  course  of  the  river 
on  the  Ordnance  maps. 
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On  the  left  bank  Hie  river  is  bordered 
by  low  marshes,  about  two  miles  wide 
in  tbeir  greatest  extent,  and  barked  by 
rising  ground,  which  in  some  places,  as 
at  ll’urrteet  and  East  Tilbury,  comes 
up  to  the  river.  On  the  right  bank, 
extensive  marshes  border  the  river,  to 
the  junction  of  the  Medway  on  the 
south  or  right  bank,  terminating  in  what 
is  called  the  Isle  of  Grain. 

The  navigation  of  the  Thames  is 
given  as  follows  by  Priestley,  beginning 
at  London : — 

»nie«.  Mllf«. 

To  Staines  . 37J  To  Reading  . 9 
Windsor  . 8 Wallingford  18 

Maidenhead  7 Abingdon  . 14 

Marlow  . 8 Oxford  . 8 

Henley  . 9 Lechlade  . 28 

According  to  this  authority,  the  navi- 
gation between  London  and  Lechlade 
is  14fij[  miles. 

The  suction  of  the  line  of  navigation* 
from  the  Avon  (at  Bristol)  by  Devizes, 
to  the  Tliamcs  at  I»ndon,  shows  that 
the  western  slope,  from  the  kuramit  level 
near  Devizes,  is  very  short  and  rapid  as 
far  as  Bath.  This  canal,  called  the 
Kcnnet  and  Avon,  is  carried  from  De- 
vizes along  4he  upjicr  valleys  of  the 
Avon  of  Salisbury,  and  crosses  tho 
watershed  by  Great  and  Little  Bedwin, 
into  tho  ba.sin  of  the  Thames,  which 
river  it  joins  at  Reading.  At  Devizes 
this  canal  attains  an  elevation  of  near 
450  feet  above  the  Severn  at  low  water; 
but  the  highest  point  is  at  Crofton  tun- 
nel twhich  tunnel  is  510  yards  long),  a 
few  miles  before  the  canal  reaches  Little 
Bedwin.  The  elevation  at  Reading  is 
only  about  1.15  feet  alwve  low-water 
mark  at  I-ondon  Bridge.  The  whole 
line  of  this  navigation  is  178  miles  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Avon  to  I.aindon  Bridge. 

The  summit  level  of  the  Thames  and 
Severn  canal,  at  Sappcrlon  tunnel, is  376 
feet  3 inches  ; this  canal,  in  a direct  dis- 
tance of  thirteen  miles  to  the  Severn, 
tails  351  feet  9 inches;  in  a direct  dis- 
tance of  eighty-seven  miles  to  Dmdon, 
the  joint  fall  of  the  canal  and  the  river 
is  probably  about  the  same  quantity. 
The  total  fall  from  Lechlade  to  low-water 
mark  at  London,  is  stated  at  258  feet. 

( Priestley's  Canals.)  Since  the  Thames 
anil  Severn  Canal  was  made,  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Thames  between  Crieklado 
and  I-echlode-is  disused, 
nie  Thames  is  occasionally  flooded 

* 8ee  Prlvstley*!  Casals. 
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after  long  or  heavy  rains,  at  which  time 
the  collected  waters  of  the  mam  stream, 
and  of  the  Ghcrwell.Thanie.  Kennet.and 
other  trihtitaries.  How  in  one  chantiel 
past  Windsor.  t)wing  to  this  cause,  the 
low  lands  on  the  hanks  of  this  river  are 
sometimes  coteretl  with  water  to  a consi- 
derable extent.  Btit  the  Thames,  in  its 
medium  state,  does  not  contain  much 
water;  and  if  we  cut  off  its  exten.sive 
tide  channel,  w hieh  extends  above  Rich- 
mond, it  w ould  be  reduced  to  an  insigni- 
ficant stream,  with  a much  less  volume 
of  water  than  the  Spey  and  the  Tay,  of 
Scotland.  At  present,  it  is  made  navi- 
gable from  Lechlade  by  a series  of 
locks,  of  which  the  first,  as  we  ascend 
from  London,  is  at  Teddmgton,  1 8i  miles 
by  the  course  of  the  river  from  lamdon- 
bridge,  or  114  miles  direct  distance. 
But  even  with  these  lotiks,  the  naviga- 
tion in  summer  is  sometimes  impeded, 
or  altogether  stoppeil  fiir  want  of  water. 
If  we  consider  tlie  tide  channel  of  tho 
Thames  to  extend  no  farther  than  Ted- 
ilington,  its  length,  measured  from  the 
Norc,  is  about  sixty  miles. 

The  surface  drained  by  the  Upper 
Thames  comprehends  parts  or  the  whole 
of  the  following  counties:  — Oxford, 
Gloucester,  Wilts,  Berks,  Bucks,  and  a 
small  part  of  Hampshire : tho  area  'of 
the  surface  drained  is  about  2590  square 
miles. 

We  have  observed  that  the  Lower 
Thames  basin  is  defined  on  the  N.  side 
by  the  range  of  chalk  hillk ; on  tho 
south  it  is  not  so  aiTurately  defineil. 
Its  chief  tributary  streams  come  from 
the  same  general  level  as  those  w hich 
How  sotitli  into  tho  English  Channel. 

The  Wey,  or  Wye.  rises  in  the  chalk 
hills  near  Alton  in  Hampshire,  near  the 
sources  of  tho  Rothcr,  a branch  of  the 
Arum  It  runs  in  a N.K. course  to  Farn- 
haui,  and  then  turns  S.  to  Telfonl  Bridge, 
where  it  is  joined  by  another  stream, 
also  coming  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Alton.  It  then  runs  east,  with  a wind- 
ing course  to  Godaiming:  in  this  part 
of  its  course  it  furinshes  excellent  water 
for  the  pai>er-mills  on  its  Imiiks.  From 
Gorlalniing  it  runs  a little  east,  and 
then  north,  through  the  depression 
in  the  chalk  range  at  Guildford.  One 
mile  and  a half  above  Guildford,  it  is 
joined  on  the  right  bank  by  a stream, 
which  is  connected  by  the  Surrey  and 
Sussex  canal  with  tho  Aruii,  which  runs 
past  Arundel.  From  Guildford  the  Wye 
takes  a winding  general  N.N.E.  course, 
and  then  N.  to  Ham  Haw  Common, 
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where  it  receives  the  Ba.sinjistoke  eanal : 
it  enters  the  Thames  between  Chertsey 
and  Walton  on  Thames : its  whole 
course  is  about  forty  miles. 

The  remotest  source  of  the  Mole  is  in 
Tilftate  forest,  whore  the  Arun  also 
rises.  The  Mole  is  formed  by  a very 
larife  number  of  small  streams  : it  then 
runs  north  to  within  a few  mites  of  Rei- 
pite,  then  west  to  near  Dorking,  where 
it  takes  a north  course  through  a de- 
pression in  the  high  land  and  runs  pa.st 
Mickleham  : it  then  turns  N.W.  to  (job- 
ham,  from  which,  by  a winding  N.N.E. 
course,  it  enters  the  Thame.s,  in  the 
level  land  at  East  Moulsey,  opposite 
Hampton  Court. 

The  Medway  discharges  into  the  same 
mstuary  with  the  Thames : but  it  is 
qiiite  a distinct  river.  The  source  of  the 
Eden,  one  of  the  main  branches,  is  in 
Surrey,  about  six  miles  W.  by  S.  from 
Westerham,  and  may  t>e  placed  in  the 
streams  and  pools  about  Gixlstone ; or 
perhaps  the  chief  head  is  aliout  Titsey, 
2^  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Westerham,  on 
the  southern  slope  of  the  high  lands. 
From  Titsey,  the  Eden  runs  south, 
and  then  east,  past  Edenbridge,  and 
joins  the  Medway.  One  branch  of  the 
Merlway  rises  in  (he  high  land  two  miles 
south  of  Tunbridgi!  Wells ; another 
branch  rises  about  East  Grinstead ; the 
two  united  take  a general  N.N.E.  course 
to  Penshurst,  from  which  the  united 
stream  (Eden  and  Medway)  runs  in  a 
general  cast  direction,  past  Tunbridge 
to  Twyfonl  Bridge,  where  it  is  joined  on 
the  right  by  the  Teise,  which  also  comes 
from  the  high  land  about  Tunbridge 
Wells.  .4t  Yalding.  half  a mile  lower 
down,  it  is  joined  by  the  Beult,  on  the 
right  bank ; the  Beult  comes  from 
Shadoxhnrst,  in  Kent,  4^  miles  ,S.W, 
of  Ashford  on  the  Stour.  From  Yald- 
ing the  Medway  runs  to  Maidstone,  by 
a N.,  and  then  N.E.  course.  From 
Maidstone  the  river  has  a general  north 
and  winding  course  to  Roches t»;r,  t hrough 
aploixsant  and  fertile  valley,  famerl  lor  its 
hop  plantations.  Above  Rochester,  the 
high  lands  approach  each  bank  of  the 
river  ; they  form  a kind  of  amphitheatre 
about  Chatham  and  Rochester,  on  the 
east  side,  and  also  on  the  west,  closing 
on  the  river  at  U pnor  Castle.  At  Ro- 
chesU'r  Bridge,  the  Medway  is  a large 
tide  river.  The  rise  is  eighteen  feet  at 
spring  and  twelve  at  neap  tides  at  Chat- 
ham*. Below  Chatham  dockyards  the 


high  lands  decline,  first  on  the  right 
and  then  on  the  left  bank,  forming  a 
flat,  marshy,  and  unwholesome  coun- 
try, to  the  spacious  outlet  of  the  Medway 
at  Sbcerne.ss.  The  Isle  of  Sheppy  forms 
one  side  of  the  western  channel  of  the 
Medway ; the  other  channel,  which  runs 
between  the  island  and  the  main  land, 
is  the  comparatively  narrow  outlet  of 
the  Swale,  Some  tolerably  high  cliffs, 
in  a state  of  constant  deiay,  form  the 
northern  shore  of  the  Isle  of  Sheppey, 
from  which  there  is  a slope  south- 
wards to  the  Swale;  the  high  lands 
about  Rochester  slope  down  northwards 
to  the  same  level  which  contains  the 
channel  of  the  Swale.  The  length  of 
the  Medway,  from  the  point  south  of 
Tunbridge  Wells,  to  Rochester  Bridge, 
is  from  forty-two  to  forty-five  miles, 
(Onlnance  Map,  No.  6.)  The  Medway 
is  now  made  navigable  altove  Tunbridge 
as  far  as  Penshurst  bridge.  (Priestley's 
Canals,  p.  756.) 

The  country  forming  the  southern 
part  of  the  Lower  Thames  basin  com- 
prises nearly  the  whole  of  Surrey,  at 
least  two-thirds  of  Kent,  with  a small 
part  of  Hampshire  and  Sussex  : this 
area  is  probably  about  I ROfl  square  miles. 
The  country  forming  the  northern  ])art 
of  the  lx)wer  Thames  basin  comprises 
Middlesex,  nearly  nil  Herts,  with  parts 
of  Rucks  and  Essex,  making  in  all  an 
area  of  about  1200  square  miles.  The 
whole  area  of  the  Lower  Thames  basin 
will  accordingly  be  alxiut  3i)U(l  square 
miles,  which,  added  to  2.'>«0  square  miles, 
the  area  of  the  upper  basin,  will  make  a 
total  of  5500  square  miles.  Thus  the 
msluary  of  the  Thames  receives  the 
drainage  of  a surface  not  quite  two- 
thirds  of  that  whose  drainage  runs  to 
the  Humber. 

Kent  and  SueseT  Hill*. 

Tile  description  of  the  high  lands  of 
Kent  and  Sussex  is  dillicult  on  account 
of  the  form  which  the  chalk  elevations 
of  these  counties  assume:  they  do  not 
make  continuous  ridges,  but  c.xteiisive 
elevateil  and  nutnded  surfaces,  the  gene- 
ral characteristics  of  the  chalk,  with 
one  side  rather  steep.  From  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Walmer  Castle  to  Dover, 
and  from  IXiver  to  Ea.st  Wi*ar  Bay,  a dis- 
tance of  aliout  thirteen  miles,  the  roast 
of  Kent  is  fronted  with  higli  chalk  clifl's  : 
the  highest  jioints  on  the  roast  ore  on 
each  bide  of  the  town  of  Dover,  which 
lies  in  a short  and  narrow  valley  or  do- 
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pressioii  in  the  ehalk.  The  lieifjht 
of  Dt)ver  Castle  hill  Ls  4G9  feet.  On 
both  sides  of  this  valley  the  chalk  hills 
rise  to  several  hundred  feet,  spreadin;; 
out  to  the  N.W.  into  the  interior,  but 
sloiiint;  down  frradually  in  a N.E.  dirc<;- 
tion  towards  Sandwich  and  Pe;:well 
Bay,  and  more  rapidly  in  the  opposite 
or  S.W.  direction.  The  breailth  of  the 
high  lands  of  this  |)art  of  Kent  is  in- 
dicated by  the  leii}jth  of  the  dill' coast. 
From  Dover  the  hi(jh  land  runs  N.W. 
till  it  is  interrupted  by  the  Stour  valley, 
which  eoiuplctely  separates  the  hiph 
land  to  the  cast  and  west  of  it.  A 
tributary  to  the  Stour  rises  near  the 
e(l(ie  of  the  south-west  slope  five  mdes 
west  of  East  Wear  Bay,  and  runs  north- 
ward across  the  country  down  the  Ion;; 
slo|)e  to  join  the  Stour  at  Stourmuuth. 
The  chief  brunch  of  the  Stour  rises 
within  1^  miles  of  the  brunch  just  de- 
scribisl,  hut  as  its  source  is  on  the  south 
slope,  it  makes  the  circuit  of  Ashford, 
Wye,  and  Canterbury,  before  it  meets 
the  inferior  branch  at  .Slourmouth. 
Paddlesworth,  which  is  near  the  ed(je 
of  the  S.W.  slope,  and  4^  miles  N.N.W. 
of  Wear  Bay,  is  642  feet  hi(>h. 

The  hi|;h  chalk  land  of  the  Isle  of 
Thanet  is  also  dctacherl  from  the  rest  of 
Kent  by  the  two  valleys  of  the  Stour, 
which  o[)en  resiieetivcly  into  Pefjwell 
Bay  and  the  mstuary  of  the  Thames. 
In  the  Roman  )X!riod,  and  itideed  within 
comparatively  recent  times,  it  is  stiid 
that  there  was  an  u|kui  and  navigable 
channel  from  Pesiwell  Bay  into  the 
testuary  of  the  Thames  at  the  Reculvers. 

From  the  nei)thbourh<Hid  of  Wye  on 
tho  Stour,  the  ,S.W.  Isjundary  of  the 
high  land,  which  is  the  steep  slope,  is 
continued  in  the  same  direction  past  the 
village  of  Charing,  where  the  south 
sloiic  is  very  abrupt,  and  past  l>enhain 
hnd  Hollingbourn  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Maidstone.  Hollingbourn  station  is 
616  feet.  The  Meilway,  which  flows  by 
Maidstone  to  Rochester,  completely  cuts 
off  the  high  lands  just  dcscrilied  from 
those  to  the  west  of  the  river  valley.  A 
few  miles  north  bf  Maidstone,  the  moun- 
tain slope  turns  almost  due  north,  runs 
along  tlu^  east  l.ank  of  the  Medway,  and 
forms  a kind  of  amphitheatre  about 
Rochester  and  Chatham.  I'he  country 
betw<>en  the  lower  Meilway  and  the 
Stour  at  Canterbury,  is  a high  region 
with  an  undulating  surface,  sometimes 
spreading  out  into  extensive  flats,  as  on 
the  road  from  Canterbury  to  Charing, 
before  we  descend  the  sloia;  leading  to 
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the  latter  town.  But  its  long  slope 
is  from  S.W.  to  N.E. : it  is  a district 
w ilhout  water-courses ; during  the  first 
eighteen  miles  from  Ria-heslcr  to  Can- 
terbury not  a single  stream  is  crossed. 
The  district  immediately  north  of  the 
.Stour,  ill  iCs  course  below  Canterbury, 
and  separated  from  the  Isle  of  Thanet  by 
the  old  channel  of  the  Stour  leading  to 
the  Reculvers,  consists  of  gem  ly  rounded 
hills : the  coast  also  is  sleep  IVoni  the 
Reculvers  westward,  with  some  inter- 
ruptions nearly  as  fur  as  Whitstable  at 
the  outlet  o|' the  East  Swale.  But  west 
of  this  point  the  high  country  between 
Canterbury  and  Kisheslcr  gradually 
declines  northwards  to  the  low  marsh 
lands. 

The  high  lands  which  were  in- 
terrupted liy  the  Meilway  continue 
weslvvard,  with  their  steep  side  to  tho 
south,  and  their  long  gradual  descent 
turned  to  the  Thames:  Wrotham  Hill 
is  one  of  the  highest  points  on  this 
southern  boundary.  The  next  inter- 
ruption is  occasioneil  by  the  narrow 
valley  of  the  Darent,  winch  rists  in  a 
more  southern  range,  connected  by  a 
small  and  lower  tract  with  the  highland 
near  VV'rotham.  No  stream  is  crossed 
between  Maidstone  and  Farningham  on 
the  Uaivnt.  From  tho  little  town  of 
Otfurd  on  the  Darent,  the  southern 
Iwunilary  of  the  hills  lakes  a general 
■W'.S.W.  course  past  Botley  Hill  (880 
feet),  and  then  a western  course  imme- 
diately norih  of  Reigate  to  Box  Hill  near 
Dorking,  Before  reaching  Dorking  there 
isakinil  of  depression  in  the  hills  through 
which  the  Brighton  roiul  passes.  At  Dork- 
ing the  continuity  of  the  high  land  isinter- 
rupltsl  hy  anotlier  rivi  r,  the  Mole,  which 
from  this  point  has  a general  northern 
and  very  tortuous  course  to  the  Thames 
opposite  Hampton  Court.  The  di.strict 
lietween  the  AIolc,  the  Thames,  and  tho 
south  slope,  contains  a great  variety  of 
undulating  surface,  round  hills,  and  ele- 
vated downs,  such  as  Banstead  Dow  ns 
and  Epsom  Common,  which  spread  out 
west  of  Croydon.  Banstead  Station  is 
576  feet.  The  long  8lo[ic  stiil  runs 
down  to  the  Tliaincs;  but  this  detached 
mass  of  high  land,  unlike  those  east  of 
it  where  the  chalk  occupies  all  tho  sur- 
face. is  cut  into  smaller  pieces  by  little 
streams  whose  whole  course  is  con- 
tained within  the  detachevl  mass  : such 
are  the  Cray,  tho  Ravensbouru,  and  the 
Wandle.  Fiom  Dorking  the  iHiundary 
slope  runs  due  west  to  Guildford  on 
the  Wey,  a rivtjr  which  has  a very 
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tortuous  course  to  the  Thames  at  Cliert- 
sey  ; tlie  Mole  and  the  Wey  contain 
tK^lween  them  (iubhani  Common  ami 
Si.  George's  Hill.  South  of  tlie  line 
between  Dorking  and  Guildford,  and 
partially  separated  from  it  by  a slight 
depression,  are  the  parallel  heights  of 
Ilurtwood  Common  and  Leith  Hill 
Common,  which  do  not  belong  to  the 
chalk  formation.  Doth  Hill  is  tt'J.T  feet. 

From  Guildford  the  high  laTul  runs  due 
we.st  \mder  the  name  of  the  Hog's  Back 
to  the  Bhickwater,  forming  an  insulutofl 
ridge  6.^  miles  long  w ith  a narrow  crest. 
Along  the  east  side  of  the  Riackwater, 
the  high  land  extends  northward  under 
the  name  of  Chobham  Ridge,  and  then 
spreads  out  in  the  extensive  elevated 
tract  of  East  Hampstead  Plain  and 
Bagshot  Heath. 

I The  high  land  of  Bagshot  Heath, 
ns  already  described,  abuts  on  the 
Thames  at  Windsor,  and  in  the  angle 
between  Maidenhead  and  Henley,  com- 
pletely separating  the  Thames  basin 
into  two  parts.  But  this  high  land 
is  not  the  same  formation  as  that 
wliieh  abuts  on  the  north  side  of  tlie 
river.  It  consists  of  a flinty  gravel 
mixed  with  lo>»se  sand  or  loam,  which  is 
obsen  ed  in  travelling  from  London  by 
Bagshot,  and  Farnham  to  Southampton : 
it  extends  on  this  road  as  far  as  Now 
Alrosford,  seven  miles  E.N.E.  of  Win- 
chester, where  the  chalk  appears.  The 
highest  point  of  Bagshot  Heath  is  4G3 
feet. 

Tlie  total  length  of  the  high  lands 
described  as  extending  from  Dover  to 
the  Thames  at  Windsor  is  about  ll)U 
miles. 

South  Downs, 

Tlie  high  clialk  cliffs  of  Beachy 
Head  may  be  regarded  as  tlie  com- 
mencement of  a series  of  high  rounded 
dowais  called  the  South  Downs,  which 
run  for  twenty-eight  miles  in  a gene- 
ral direction  parallel  and  close  to  tlie 
coast  as  far  as  Braniber,  where  the 
Adur  interrupts  the  high  land.  The 
chalk  is  cut  across  twice  within  this 
ilislanee,  first  by  the  channel  of  the 
Cuckmarc  River,  and  ne.xt  by  the  Ouse, 
whicli  runs  past  Lewes.  Tiie  breadth 
of  this  chalk  range,  from  north  to  south, 
is  in  some  parts  six  miles.  The  north- 
ern side  of  these  Downs  is  the  short 
slope,  which  in  many  places  is  exceed- 
ingly rapid,  and  rises  abruptly  above  the 
lower  imdiitaling  country  at  their  base. 
From  the  Devil's  Dike,  live  miles  N.W. 
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of  Brighton  on  the  northern  margin  of 
the  downs,  there  is  a most  cxiensive 
prospect  to  the  north,  east,  and  west 
over  the  country  drained  by  the  Adur. 
Ditchling  Beacon,  aliout  six  miles  north 
of  Brighton,  is  838  feet  high. 

West  of  Brambor  the  downs  keep  the 
same  direction  for  eleven  miles,  till 
they  are  inteiTupted  by  the  river  .Arnn  : 
tho  average  breadth, of  these  chalk  hills 
is  aliuut  3t  miles  : hut  as  the  coast  gra- 
dually inclines  more  to  the  south,  and 
the  hills  retain  a western  direction, 
the  space  between  the  downs  and  the 
sea  gradually  becomes  wider.  C'hanc- 
tunbury  Ring,  3J  miles  IV. N.W.  of 
Bramher,  and  on  the  northern  escarp- 
ment of  tho  downs,  is  811  feet  high. 

From  the  Arun,  the  hills  run  west- 
ward, passing  near  Pelcr.sfield  on  the 
north  side  of  the  range,  and  thence  to 
Winchester,  on  the  Itchiu.  a distance  of 
altogether  about  thirty-four  miles.  Four 
miles  north  of  Chichester  is  Rook's 
Hill  Beacon  (702  feet);  this  eininencu 
is  not  on  the  north  fai-cof  the  range,  but 
nearer  the  southern  slope,  ami  separatcil 
from  the  northern  high  ground  h\’  a de- 
prc8.sion,  which  lies  in  the  general  direc- 
tion of  the  high  laml.  About  four  miles 
west  of  Petersfield,  the  .South  Downs 
form  an  acute  angle  with  the  Alton  chalk 
hills,  tlie  eastern  escarpment  of  which 
runs  aliout  N.  by  E„  till  it  joins  the 
North  Downs,  near  Farnham, separating 
the  valleys  of  the  Arun  and  tho  Wey 
from  the  streams  that  enter  Southamp- 
ton Water*.  This  cross  chain  of  tlie 
Alton  chalk  hills  m.iy  he  considereil,  as 
far  as  we  regard  mere  river  boundaries, 
as  the  continuation  of  the  Bagshot  high 
land : it  completely  separates  the  IVey 
and  the  Arun  fi-om  all  the  streams  to 
the  west.  Butscr  Hill,  which  is  three 
miles  S.W.  of  I’ctcrslicld,  and  near  the 
junction  of  this  cross  range  with  the 
South  Downs,  is  917  feet  high. 

From  the  Hat  land  which  commences 
immediately  to  the  west  of  Brighton, 
where  it  is  a mere  strip,  the  level  dis- 
trict between  the  downs  and  the  .sea 
widens,  as  we  arlvancc  westwards,  till, 
in  the  neighlKiurliood  of  Chiche.ster,  it 
attains  il.s  greatest  w idth,  of  aliout  ten 
miles,  measuring  from  a point  north  of 
Chichester  to  Selsea  Bill.  The  eoast 
whieh,  from  the  acstnary  of  the  Thames 
to  this  point,  is  entirely  without  large 
lestuaries  and  deep  bajs,  here  begins 


* i^tr.  Murchifi^ti,  Gco!u|;.  Trau«.  to),  il.  Second 
Series. 
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to  eliaiiRe  its  charactor.  West  of 
CliieliL-stiT,  we  fitul  tlie  inlets  of  Clii- 
chcster  Harbour,  Lansslim,  and  the 
diTp  inlet  of  FortsmoutU  Harbour. 
Farther  to  the  west  is  the  Southam])- 
tou  Water,  which  runs  eleven  miles 
into  the  interior  in  a N.W.  direction  ; 
but  it  is  of  compaiatively  little  import- 
ance, owiiif;  to  its  shallowness  near  tho 
coasts.  The  inlebi  of  Lantrston  and 
I’ortsinouth  Harlxmrs  are  bounded  on 
the  north  by  a detached  ranije  of  chalk 
hills  of  small  elevation  and  little  breadth, 
included  within  the  chalk  basin  of  tho 
Isle  of  Wij;ht,  and  running  in  a straight 
line  from  near  Havant,  westwards  to 
Farcham,  a distance  of  miles.  This 
range  is  called  the  I’ortsea  or  Porlsdown 
Dov\  ns  ». 

llie  Isle  of  Wight,  which  presents 
two  faces  to  the  opposite  coasts,  each  cor- 
responding in  direction  to  that  part  of 
the  coast  which  it  looks  at,  forms 
with  the  main  land  a broad  deep  chan- 
nel, with  a wide  entrance  on  the  east, 
and  a narrower  one  on  tho  west. 

We  have  traced  the  escarpment  of  the 
northern  mass  of  chalk  fmm  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Dover  to  Farnham  ; and 
that  of  the  southern  range  from  Bcachy 
Head  to  ButserHill:  tho  cross  range 
of  tho  Alton  chalk  hills  here  connects 
the  two  masses.  Had  tho  chalk  ranges 
on  the  north  and  south  formed  continu- 
ous masses,  the  asi>ect  of  this  tract  of 
country,  which  i.s  ninety  miles  from  east 
to  west,  anil  on  an  average  about  twenty 
from  north  to  south,  would  have  pre- 
sented a very  different  ap|)carancn  from 
what  it  does  now.  The  rivers  would 
have  run  from  west  to  east,  and  formed 
an  outlet  between  Benchy  Head  and 
Dover,  and  extensive  swamps  and  lakes 
would  have  fdled  up  some  of  tho  lowest 
grounds.  At  present,  the  north  chalk 
range  is  broken  by  five  distinct  river 
valleys,  and  the  south  range  by  four. 
In  the  high  lands  In'tween  the  two  chalk 
inas.ses,  all  of  which  have  a general 
direction  from  ea.st  to  west,  ami  belong 
to  formations  lower  in  order  of  position 
than  tho  chalk  t,  we  must  trace  tlie 
boundary  between  the  water-heads  of  tho 
streams  which  enter  the  Thames,  and 
those  which  flow  into  the  English  Chan- 
nel. The  Soufli  Downs'  present  an 
abrupt  face  to  the  sea  for  eighteen  miles 
lietween  Bcachy  Hoad  and  Brighton ; 
but  this  section,  unlike  that  I'orincd  on 


^ • Porlsdown,  In  Ordnance  Map,  No.  1 1. 
f^See  Ur.  Uurcblsuu'spapcr  above  referreJ  (o. 


the  Kent  coast  by  the  termination  of  tho 
Nortli  Downs,  lies  nearly  in  tlie  direc- 
tion in  which  the  chalk-bills  range,  and 
consequently  does  not  exhibit  a section 
of  their  breadth. 

The  high  elilfs  of  Folkstone,  which 
are  separated  by  a small  depression  from 
those  south  of  Dover,  are  the  com- 
mencement of  «ome  high  land  which 
runs  west,  fijrniing  the  .soutliern  iHiund- 
ary  of  the  Stour  and  Mtslway  waters,  as 
fiir  as  Ashdown  Kore.st,  a distance  of 
about  forty-live  miles.  This  range  is 
the  north  lioundary  of  Romney  Marsh, 
and  of  the  streamsof  the  Rnthcrand  the 
Ouse.  Tonterdeu  Church,  in  this  range, 
is  .'(g'i  feet,  tioudhurst  Church 
Frant  Church,  two  miles  south  of  Tun- 
bridge Wells,  fi59,  and  Crowhoroiigh 
Beacon,  on  Aslidown  Forest,  804  feet. 
From  .\shdown  Forest,  the  line  of  se- 
paration tietween  the  northern  and  south- 
eni  waters  passes  very  nearly  along  Til- 
gato  Forest,  known  for  its  organic  re- 
mains, and  .St.  l.a?onard's  Forest,  to 
Hind  Head,  eleven  miles  S.W.ofGuild- 
ford  (923  feet). 

The  high  land  of  which  I-cifh  Hill 
(99.3)  forms  a part  runs  jiarallel  to  tho 
chalk  range  between  Dorking  and 
Guildford,  and  is  attached  to  it  at  one 
point. 

Fmm  tho  rock  on  which  Winchclsca 
stands,  and  from  the  high  lands  near 
Hastings,  a range  stretches  into  tho 
interior  in  a N.W.  direction,  past  Battle 
anil  Brightling  Beacon  towards  Crow- 
borough  Beacon,  vvitli  which,  however, 
this  range  is  not  connected  by  any  very 
distinctly  marked  high  ground.  Fair- 
light  Down,  above  Hastings,  is  599, 
and  Brightling  Down  64C  feet. 

Tho  rivers  which  enter  the  sea  be- 
tween the  .Stour  and  the  rivers  of  South- 
ampton Water  are  not  of  sullicicnt  im- 
portance to  require  a description  hero : 
they  will  be  described  under  the  several 
counties  to  which  they  chielly  belong. 

The  Remainder  of  the  h igh  Lands  of 
the  Chalk  District. 

The  high  land  which  runs  N.  by  W. 
from  tho  junciion  of  tho  Alton  chalk- 
hills  witli  the  South  Downs  is  inter- 
rupted, after  a course  of  fifteen  miles,  by 
the  Itching  at  Winchester.  From  Win- 
chester tho  Downs  run  in  a N.  by  W. 
direction,  a distance  of  nine  miles,  to  tho 
Anton  or  Test  river;  and  along  them, 
between  Winchester  and  the  Anton, 
we  find  the  straight  line  of  the  Roman 
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road  from  Winchester  to  Old  Sarum. 
The  valley  of  the  Anton  river,  whose 
various  branches  rise  in  the  hich  lands 
that  divide  the  basin  of  the  Thames 
fnnn  the  valleys  that  open  to  the  En;'- 
lish  Channel,  interrupts  the  Downs. 
Followinsj  the  Roman  road  to  Old  Sa- 
rum, we  t;o  along  the  high  lands  which 
bring  us  to  the  banks  of  the  Avon.  The 
Avon,  whose  main  branch  originates  near 
Devizes,  has  a general  southern  and  wind- 
ing course  to  the  sea,  in  a deep  valley 
bounded  either  by  ranges  of  downs  run- 
ning N.  and  S.,  ns  we  ob.serve  to  be  the 
case  on  the  left  bank  as  far  as  Salis- 
bury, or  by  a high  flat  level,  as  on  the 
right  bank.  In  fact,  from  the  neigh- 
liourhood  of  Savernake  Forest  near 
Marlborough,  we  find  a band  of  broad, 
spreading,  rounded  downs  of  unecjital 
elevatiotis,  sometimes  forming  distinct 
ridges  running  S.  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
Avon  valley  (including  in  this  term  its 
tributary  the  Bowen)  to  Dean  Hill  (339 
feet  higli)  below  Salisbury.  From  this 
point  the  high  land  is  narrowed  to  an 
inconsiderable  ridge,  which  terminates 
in  the  cliffs  on  Christchurch  Bay  east 
of  the  mstuary  of  the  Avon.  This  high 
land  is  part  of  the  New  Forest.  The 
extensive  undulating  plain  called  Salis- 
bury Plain  is  mainly  contained  between 
the  Avon  and  its  western  aflluent  the 
Wily : on  the  N.  it  is  bounded  by  a 
range  of  hills  stretching  from  War- 
minster, first  N.,  then  N.  by  E.,  which 
are  intersected  by  the  Avon  at  Upavon, 
and  finally  join  the  high  lands  S.  of 
Savernake  Forest.  Salisbury  Plain  is 
about  twenty  miles  long  from  E.  to  W., 
and  fifteen  in  its  greatest  breadth  from 
N.  to  S. : it  is,  in  general,  a barren, 
woodless  tract,  covered  only  by  a short 
thin  gross,  and  only  admitting  cultiva- 
tion in  the  narrow  and  deep  valleys  that 
arc  watered  by  a stream.  The  high 
lands  interrupted  by  the  Avon  at  Salis- 
bury are  continued  W.  S.  W.  in  two 
nearly  parallel  ranges,  the  southern  of 
which  contains  what  is  called  Cran- 
bournc  Chace:  these  two  ranges  unite 
a few  miles  E.  of  Shaftcslmry.  The 
western  termination  of  this  range  may 
be  consideretl  to  be  tbe  Castle  Hill  at 
Shaftesbury,  eighteen  miles  from  Salis- 
bury in  a direct  lino:  from  this  point 
the  high  lands  run  S.  to  Hamilton  Hill, 
where  they  are  interrupted  by  the  Stour, 
which  passes  Blandford,  and  joins  the 
Avon  on  the  right  bank  near  Christ- 
church. It  is  a character  of  these  down- 
countries,  like  the  chalk  hills  of  Kent 


and  Sussex,  to  lie  cut  up  into  separate 
masses  by  transverse  river-valleys.  The 
high  lands  lying  lietween  the  Stour  and 
Avon,  which  are  interrupted  by  the 
Stour,  show  themselves  by  their  abut- 
ment on  the  coast,  to  the  west  of  the 
Stour,  between  Hengisthiiry  Head  and 
the  entrance  of  Poolo  Harbour  or  Stud- 
land  Bay. 

From  Okeford  Hill,  which  is  opposite 
to  Hamilton  Hill,  the  downs  run  irregu- 
larly W.  and  a little  to  the  S.  for  twenty- 
five  miles,  to  the  N.  of  Beaminster  and 
the  sources  of  the  Frome  and  Brit,  which 
enter  the  English  Channel.  They  form, 
near  Beaminster,  “ Horn  Hill,  which 
together  with  the  hill  on  its  north  may 
be  said  to  form  the  extreme  point  of  its 
(the  chalk’s)  connexion  in  the  west  of 
England*."  From  Horn  Hill  the  chalk 
range  continues  S.S.E.  on  tho  E.  side  of 
the  Brit  to  Shipton  Beacon  E.  of  Brid- 
port,  where  it  takes  a bend  to  the  E.  and 
runs  nearly  to  the  sea,  which  it  ap- 
proaches within  about  a mile  at  1-inton 
Hill  near  Ahbotsbury.  From  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Abbotshury  the  chalk  range 
continues  its  course  through  the  middle 
of  the  (leninsula  called  the  Isle  of  Pur- 
beck.  It  terminates  in  Bullard  Down, 
opposite  to  the  Needles  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  The  length  of  the  downs  from 
Shipton  Beacon  to  the  point  opposite  the 
Isle  of  Wight  is  about  thirty-five  miles. 
Their  breadth  is  inconsiderable ; but 
they  grow  wider  ns  they  run  eastwards. 
For  a distance  of  about  thirty  miles, 
measured  along  the  coast,  between  Wey- 
mouth Bay  in  the  west  and  Studland 
Bay  in  the  east,  they  form  cliffs  by  their 
section  on  the  coast.  Tho  chalk,  which 
is  interrupted  by  the  sea  at  tho  eastern 
extremity  of  Ballard  Down,  reappears  at 
the  distance  of  fifteen  miles  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  at  the  Needles  in  Alum  Bay. 
High  Down,  near  the  Needles,  is  about 
430  feet  high.  From  the  Needles  a 
range  of  chalk  downs  is  continued  east- 
ward through  the  island,  and  terminates 
in  high  cliffs  at  Culver  on  the  eastern 
coast.  It  is  remarked  that  the  chalk, 
which  is  generally  in  a position  neatly 
horizontal,  is  vertical  in  Hie  Isle  of  Pur- 
heck,  and  continues  so  through  the  cen- 
tral part  of  the  Isle  of  Wight*.  The 
ridge  of  chalk  at  the  south  side  of  the 
i.sland  is  a distinct  moss,  and  nearly 
horizontal. 

The  chalk  range,  which  we  have  traced 
from  Beachy  Head  to  the  neighbourhood 
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of  Peters8eld,  forms  the  N.E.  mar);in  of 
a (treat  chalk  basin.  Its  northern  and 
north-western  boundary  run  past  Win- 
chester and  Salisbury  to  Shaftesbury. 
The  western  boundary,  which  is  com- 
pletely interrupted  by  tiio  Stour  and 
partially  by  the  upper  streams  of  the 
rrome.  terminates  near  B rid  port.  The 
southern  boundary  is  formed  by  the 
downs  stretching  from  Bridport  to  the 
extreme  east  point  of  the  Isle  of  Pur- 
beck,  and  thence  continued  through  the 
Isle  of  Wight  from  the  Needles  to  Cul- 
ver Cliff*. 

The  largest  river  that  belongs  to  the 
S.W.  district  of  the  chalk,  and  the  only 
one  worth  describing  in  this  general  view, 
is  the  Avon.  The  Avon  does  not  rise  in 
the  chalk,  but,  like  most  rivers  of  the 
chalk  districts,  it  originates  in  the  sub- 
strata of  the  chalk.  An  eastern  branch 
comes  from  the  vale  of  Pewsey,  and  a 
western  and  larger  branch  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Devizes : the  two 
unite  near  Upavon  Hill,  when  they 
enter  the  chalk  Country.  The  Avon 
has  a general  southern  and  tortuous 
course  past  Amesbury  (near  Stonehenge) 
to  Salisbury,  draining  a narrow  valley 
considerably  below  the  level  of  Salisbury 
Plain.  At  Salisbury  it  receives  on  the 
right  bank  the  Wily  from  near  War- 
minster, which  also  rises  in  the  strata 
below  the  chalk,  and  is  increased  by  the 
Nadder ; the  Bourne  joins  the  Avon  at 
Salisbury  on  the  left  bank.  From 
Salisbury  the  river  becomes  navigable, 
and  entering  Hampshire  runs  along  the 
west  side  of  the  New  Forest  to  Christ- 
church, two  miles  below  which  toiyn  it 
falls  into  Christchurch  Bay,  close  to 
Hengistbury  Head.  At  Christchurch 
the  Avon  is  joined  on  the  right  bank  by 
the  Stour,  which  comes  from  Stourhead, 
Wilts,  and  cuts  tlirough  the  N.W. 
boundary  of  the  chalk  basin.  The 
whole  course  of  the  Avon  is  about  seventy 
miles.  • 

The  Valleys  of  the  Bristol  Avon  and 
the  Parret. 

The  tract  to  which  these  rivers  belong 
properly  forms  a part  of  the  drainage  of 
the  Severn  mstuary,  but  as  it  does  not 
actually  belong  to  the  valley  of  that 
river,  it  may  perhaps  best  be  described 
here.  It  may  be  considered  as  com- 
mencing near  Berkley  on  the  oestuary 
of  the  Severn,  and  terminating  on  the 
coast  at  the  Quantock  Hills  on  Bridge- 


water Bay,  to  the  west  of  the  outlet  of 
the  Parret.  This  distance,  measured 
along  the  coast,  is  about  fiftv-five  miles*. 

The  inland  boundaries  ot  this  district, 
as  determined  by  its  drainage,  may  be 
defined  as  follows  : — by  a straight  lino 
drawn  from  Berkley  and  continued  be- 
tween Dursley  and  Wotton  under-Edge 
to  Minchin  Hampton  : thence  to  Wixit- 
ton  Basset,  passing  a little  to  the  east  of 
Malmesbury  : from  a point  a few  miles 
S.E.  of  Wootton  Basset,  past  the  sources 
of  the  Kennet  to  Morgan's  Hill  and 
Devizes;  from  Devizes  along  the  N.W. 
margin  of  the  high  lands  of  Salisbury 
Plain  to  a point  between  Westbury  and 
Warminster.  From  this  point  to  Hum 
Hill,  near  Bearainster,  the  line  becomes 
very  irregular,  owing  to  the  course  of  the 
Stour,  which,  as  before  observed,  cuts 
through  the  N.W.  margin  of  the  chalk 
basin  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  destroys 
the  continuity  of  the  boundary  already 
described  os  terminating  near  Beamin- 
ster. 

The  high  lands  south  of  Warminster 
run  S.W.  over  Kingston  Cow  Down  to 
the  sources  of  the  Brue  and  the  Cale,  an 
affluent  of  the  Stour  (Bristol  Avon). 
About  two  miles  west  of  W incanton, 
they  spread  out  to  the  breadth  of  three 
or  tour  miles,  where  we  find  a range  be- 
ginning with  Charlcton  Hill,  running 
S.S.E.  to  near  Stallbridge  Park,  where 
it  makes  an  ellmw,  and  turns  to  a W. 
and  S.W.  direction,  terming  the  high 
land  known  as  Honover  Hill,  Gainsbo- 
rough, &c.  to  the  S.  of  Sherburne  on  the 
Yeo  in  Dorsetshire.  Tliis  range,  form- 
ing the  boundary  between  the  valley  of 
the  Yeo  (a  branch  of  the  Parret),  and 
that  of  the  Stour  (a  branch  of  the  Salis- 
bury Avon),  is  connected  by  some  land 
of  small  elevation  with  the  hills  already 
described  as  running  W.  from  Okeford 
Hill  on  the  Stour  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Beaminster. 

From  Horn  Hill,  near  Beaminster,  the 
line  continues  to  Shave  Hill  Lane,  an 
outlying  mass  of  chalk  near  Crewkerne ; 
thence  westward  partly  along  another 
outlying  mass  of  chalk  to  Chard : from 
Chard  along  the  northern  margin  of  the 
Black  Down  Hills  on  the  cast  side  of  the 
Exe  valley ; thence  from  the  western 
termination  of  these  hills  in  a N.W, 


• Tortworth,  s few  milei  S.  E.  of  Berkley,  li 
considered  Ai  ihc  «|'e*  oC  ihe  Hrislol  BasiOi  and 
the  Mendlps  as  ii»  base.  In  the  complete  geo- 
logical descriplluo  hf  the  '•  South AV extern  Coal 
IMatrlct  of  Kogland.**  by  Mrasrs.  Hucklaad  and 
Coaybeare*  Ceolog.  Trans.,  rol.  1.,  Second  beriaa. 


* Conybeare  and  PbllUp».p.^ 
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direction  to  Hacldon  Down  Hill,  thcnco 
to  the  cast  part  of  Bremlon  Hill,  and 
thence  eastward  to  the  southern  (joint  of 
the  Quantock  Hdls.  which  take  a N.W. 
course  and  abut  on  Bridgewater  Bay. 

The  tract  thus  limited  is  divided  into 
two  parts  by  a range  of  hills,  which,  com- 
mencing not  far  from  tVarininstcr,  and 
the  N.W.  margin  of  the  chalk-basin, 
runs  along  the  sources  of  the  Bruc  and 
Frorae  (a  branch  of  the  Bristol  Avon), 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Shepton  Mal- 
let. Here  the  hills  assume  the  character 
of  a distinct  range,  and  are  called  the 
Mendip  Hdls.  From  Little  Elm,  a 
point  between  Frome  and  ,She|)ton 
Mallet,  the  Mendips  run  in  a general 
W.  direction  to  Banwell  Hill,  a distance 
of  above  twenty  miles.  A large  part  of 
the  Mendips  form  a high  Hat,  along 
which  the  Roman  road  to  Old  Sarum 
runs : the  N.  and  S.  slopes  arc  tolerably 
raj>id.  The  greatest  breadth  of  the  range 
is  about  five  miles,  and  Blackdown  Hill, 
the  greatest  elevation,  is  stated  at  about 
1 1 00  feet.  The  axis  ol  the  Mendip  Hills 
consists  of  old  rod  sandstone,  rising  in 
four  distinct  ridges  alxive  the  mountain 
limestone  on  each  .side  of  it,  and  form- 
ing the  highest  summits  of  the  range: 
lead,  to  a small  amount,  and  lapis  cala- 
minaris  arc  produced  in  the  Mendips. 
Bleadon  Hill,  which  may  be  coii.siderod 
as  a continuation  of  the  Mendips,  ap- 
proaches within  a short  distance  of  the 
sea  at  Uphill  Bay.  The  Yeo  enters  the 
sea  to  the  north  of  this  point,  and  the  .Axe 
to  the  south,  theirvalleys  being  separated 
by  the  Mendips.  The  district  N.W.  of 
the  Mendips  contains  some  extensive 
level  and  marshy  lands  bordering  on 
the  Bristol  Channel. 

Between  the  Quantock  Hills  and 
their  eastern  ofl'scts,  which  are  the 
western  boundary  of  the  lower  course  of 
the  Parrel,  and  the  outlet  of  the  .Axe,  we 
find  the  level  tracts  of  Huiitspill  and 
Durnham  level,  with  the  solitary  eleva- 
tion of  Brent  Knoll  in  the  middle, 
stretching  out  to  the  coast  of  the  Bristol 
Channel.  The  river  Brue,  which  joins 
the  Parret,  near  its  outlet,  on  the  right, 
has  its  sources  near  those  of  the  Fmme 
(a  branch  of  the  Avon),  near  Bruton  : 
it  runs  through  a low  wet  valley,  the 
southern  Iwundary  of  which  is  the  Poldcn 
Hills,  which  may  be  considered  as  con- 
nected with  the  high  lands  west  of  Win- 
canton.  The  district  hounded  by  the 
Mendip  Hdls  on  the  north,  Polden  Hill 
on  the  south,  Bridgewater  Bay  on  the 
west,  aud  reaching  to  Wells  and  Glas- 


tonbury on  the  east,  is  the  extensive 
Brent  Marsh,  which  is  subdivided  into 
two  parts  by  the  elevated  insulated  tract 
on  which  stand  Chapel  Allerton,  Mark, 
AVedmore,and  Badgworth.  The  northern 
part  is  drained  by  the  Axe,  and  the 
southern  by  the  Brue.  This  district, 
naturally  an  immense  swamp  composed 
of  light  earth  and  vegetable  substance 
floating  on  the  water  beneath  it,  has 
been  to  a considerable  extent  improved 
by  draining.  Tlie  peat  mosses,  which 
furnish  fuel  to  the  inhabitants,  are  often 
five  or  six  feet  above  the  adjacent  lands. 
Timber  trees,  oak,  willow,  and  fir,  are 
found  in  the  bogs  fificen  or  twenty  feet 
below  the  surface,  with  their  roots  in 
their  natural  position,  hut  the  trunks 
prostrate. 

The  Polden  Hills  arc  separated  by 
the  Cary,  an  allluent  of  the  Parret,  from 
the  high  lands  of  Somerton  beyond  the 
Cary  and  the  Brue.  These  ino>)rs  ex- 
tend to  Lang]>ort,  where  the  Yeo  and 
Parret  unite,  and  they  are  continued  S. 
of  the  Parret  in  a .S.W.  narrow  ridge  to 
Staple  Hill,  the  source  of  the  Isle  (a 
hranchofthe  Parret), and  then  westward 
under  the  name  of  the  Black  Down 
hills.  A lino  drawn  about  N.W.  from 
the  western  extremity  of  the  Black 
Down  Hills  to  Haddon  Down  Hill,  a dis- 
tance of  ten  miles,  forms  the  bounilary 
between  the  basin  of  the  Tone,  an  alllu- 
ent of  the  Parrel,  and  the  waters  of  the 
Exe  basin. 

The  high  lands  between  the  Mendip 
and  the  Aven  are  connected  with  the 
Mendi|)S.  Near  the  sources  of  the  Chew 
(a  branch  of  the  Avon),  in  the  Mendip 
Hills,  the  high  lands  run  for  a few  miles 
N.  from  Chewton  Mendip,  and  then  E. 
by  N.  to  Bath  on  the  Avon,  where  the 
river  makes  the  great  bend  to  the  west. 
Here  the  hills  inclose  Bath  in  a natural 
amphitheatre.  The  valley  of  the  A'co 
river  separates  the  Mendips  from  the 
broad  tract  of  hmh  land  which  runs 
westward  from  the  Chew,  and  terminates 
at  the  flat  of  Ken  Moor,  within  three 
miles  of  the  sea.  The  tract  thus  in- 
cluded between  the  Yeo,  the  Chew,  and 
the  Avon  contains  Dundry  Hill,  1668 
feet. 

The  high  lands  N.  of  the  Avon  form 
several  small  ranges  generally  parallel 
to  the  course  of  the  Severn  sestuary 
One,  which  commences  at  Clevedon  on 
the  Bristol  Channel,  S.  of  the  Avon,  is 
detached  by  the  small  depression  of 
Nailsea  co.vl-field  from  the  high  lands  of 
Broadfield  Down.  From  Clcvedoa  this 
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higli  land  runs  nearly  N.E.  till  it  is  cut 
by  the  deep  ohannel  of  the  Avon  at 
Clifton  near  Bristol.  From  Shirehainp- 
ton  the  western  escarpment  continues  N. 
of  the  Avon,  in  a N.N.E.  direction  past 
Alraondshury  and  nlonij  the  Ridseway, 
where  one  part  hends  to  W.  of  N.  and 
comes  close  upon  the  Severn  near  the 
ancient  encampment  of  Oldbury.  The 
other  p.art  continues  its  course  to  Mil- 
hury  Heath  and  Cromhill  Heath,  4} 
miles  S.W.  of  Wotton-under-Edge.  The 
whole  reurse  of  this  range  from  Clcvedon 
is  above  twenty  miles.  Another  range 
of  high  land  commences  on  the  Avon, 
alanv!  Bristol : it  runs  first  N.N.E.  and 
then  N.,  past  Chipping  Sodbury  and 
Wickwar,  till  it  meets  the  western 
range  about  Cromhall  Heath.  These 
two  ranges  contain  between  them  the 
longitudinal  valley  of  the  Frome,  an 
atlluent  of  the  Avon.  Another  tract  of 
high  laud,  commencing  with  Lansdown 
Hilt  (81.3  feet),  N.  of  Bath,  has  a ge- 
neral northern  course  with  its  scarped 
side  to  the  west,  to  tho  heights  almut 
Wotton-undcr-Edge  andDursley.  This 
range  forms  the  western  boundary  of  tho 
drainage  of  the  Avon  proper:  the  long 
valley  between  it  and  tho  more  western 
range  running  past  Chipping  Sodbury 
has  two  slopes ; one,  to  the  south,  con- 
tains the  Boyd,  a small  atlluent  of  the 
Avon  ; the  other,  to  the  north,  is  drained 
by  the  Little  Avon,  which  finally  takes 
a western  course  and  runs  past  Berkley 
into  the  Severn.  There  is  no  well- 
defined  houndary  for  the  eastern  side  of 
the  valley  of  the  Avon  proper.  The 
district  which  is  drained  by  the  Avon, 
though  of  no  great  extent,  is  in  many 
respects  very  interesting  from  the  deep 
cuts  which  this  river  makes  in  its  trans- 
verse passage  through  the  high  lands. 
It  also  contains  the  most  southern  coal- 
pit in  the  island.  This  field  extends 
with  an  irregular  area  for  about  twenty- 
five  miles,  from  Tortworth  in  tho  north 
toColeford  in  the  south,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Mendips,  and  five  miles  west  of  Frome. 
Tile  breadth  of  the  coal-field  from  the 
Newton  collieries  near  Bath  to  Bedmin- 
ster,  near  Bristol,  is  about  eleven  miles  : 
the  course  of  tho  Avon  nearly  corre- 
sponds to  this  line,  and  consei|ucntly 
cuts  the  coal-field  into  two  chief  parts. 
That  to  the  north  of  tho  Avon  is  tho 
more  extensive,  and  lies  pretty  nearly  in 
the  basin  of  the  North  Frome  *. 

The  Avon  rises  ;it  Telhury,  and  takes 

* See  the  dv*crlpliun  of  this  coal-field  Jo  the 
Geolog.  Ttftiu.  above  referred  to*  pt 
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a southern  course  past  Malmesbury,  be- 
low which  it  receives  a branch  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  W'ootton  Basset.  Its 
course  is  then  past  Chippenham,  to 
Melksham  and  Bradford.  From  Brad- 
ford it  has  a winding  course  of  ten  miles 
to  Bath.  Between  Bradford  and  Bath 
it  receives,  on  the  left  bank,  the  South 
Frome,  which  Hows  past  the  town  of 
Frome.  At  Bath  it  becomes  navigable. 
Below  Bath,  from  which  it  has  a general 
W.N.W.  course,  it  receives  on  the  right 
bunk  the  North  Frome  : it  then  passes 
Bristol,  about  ten  miles  below  which  it 
enters  the  sea.  Its  whole  course  is  about 
eighty  miles. 

The  Avon  forms  many  beautiful  val- 
leys, and,  as  its  channel  is  through  tho 
high  lands  in  a transverse  direction,  it 
is,  for  a large  part  of  its  course,  in  a deep 
bed.  A few  miles  below  the  high  rocks 
of  Bt.  Vincent  at  Clifton,  it  enters  the 
Hat  and  marshy  country. 

IV.  The  Mountains  of  Devonshire  and 
Cornwall. 

The  part  of  England  that  remains  to 
bo  described  may  be  considered  with 
tolerable  accuracy  as  lying  west  of  a 
line,  thirty-five  miles  in  length,  which 
joins  Quantockshead  on  Bridgewater 
Bay  and  Axmoutli,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Axe.  This  peninsula  comprises  the 
whole  of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  with 
a small  part  of  Somersetshire,  and  has 
an  area  of  4000  square  miles.  Its 
greatest  length,  which  is  about  120 
miles,  lies  in  a line  aliout  W.S.W. : its 
greatest  breadth  between  Ilfracombe  on 
the  Bristol  Channel  and  Start  Point  is 
seventy-three  miles.  A large  part  of 
the  coast  is  faced  by  precipitous  rocks, 
and  broken  into  numerous  bays  and 
mstuaries,  particularly  on  the  southern 
coast. 

. The  small  tract  between  the  mouth 
of  the  Brit  and  that  of  the  Otter,  mea- 
suring twenty-five  miles  along  the  coast, 
requires  only  a brief  notice  : it  forms  a 
kind  of  separate  district  between  the  S.W. 
termination  of  the  continuous  chalk 
range  and  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
Exo  valley.  The  northern  boundary  of 
this  tract  has  already  been  defined : tho 
western  is  formed  by  a range  of  high  land 
which  runs  from';Black  Down  (a  hill  on  the 
S.W.  margin  of  the  Black  Down  Hills), 
and  is  continued  close  along  the  west 
bank  of  the  Otter,  separating  this  valley 
from  that  of  the  Exe.  The  eastern 
boundary  is  the  high  land  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Brit,  which  forms  the  western 
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limit  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  chalk  basin. 
The  high  land  running  due  west  from 
Horn  Hill  sends  off  a small  elevation 
between  the  Brit  and  the  Chur,  which 
terminates  in  a section,  forming  cliffs  on 
the  coast  between  these  two  rivers.  The 
high  land,  continuing  its  western  course 
past  the  source  of  the  Char,  and  Pillcs- 
don  Pen  (934  feet),  sends  off  a branch 
to  the  coast  between  the  Char  and  the 
Axe,  forming  also,  by  its  sectinfl  on  the 
coast,  high  cliffs.  Charton  Common, 
half  a mile  from  the  sea  and  midway 
between  Lyme  and  Axraouth,  is  592 
feet  high  *.  A range  of  high  land  runs 
from  the  N.E.  extremity  of  the  Black 
Down  hills,  lielwcen  the  upper  stream  of 
the  Otter  and  the  Yart  (a  western  affluent 
of  the  Axe),  in  a southern  ilireciion, 
forming  the  long  range  of  Stockland 
Hill.  Gittesham  Hill,  Bmad  Down,  Bea- 
con Hill,  and  Peake  Hill,  near  the  east 
bank  of  the  Otter,  and  close  on  the  coast. 
This  high  land  forms,  by  its  section  on 
the  coast,  the  cliffs  between  the  mouth 
of  the  Axe  and  the  Otter. 

A line  for  a ship  canal  was  some  time 
ago  pro|Kwed  between  Beer  Roads,  Sea- 
ton Bay,  on  the  English  Channel,  and 
Wick  Rocks,  Bridgewater  Bay.  The 
line  passes  Chelson,  where  it  attains  its 
summit  level  at  an  elevation  of  about 
260  feet  above  the  Bristol  Channel  at 
low  water;  then  near  Chard  ; near  West 
Hatch  (where  it  leaves  the  summit 
level);  across  the  river  Tone,  to  Bridge- 
water  ; and  thence  to  Wick  Rocks.  The 
ascent  in  the  first  part  of  this  course  is 
rather  more  rapid  than  the  descent  in 
the  last  part  t. 

The  great  mass  of  the  mountain  lands 
of  this  ilistrict  is  contained  between  the 
Exe  and  the  Tamar,  which  latter  river 
appears  to  disconnect  the  high  table- 
lands of  Dartmoor  from  the  granite 
mountains  of  Cornwall ; but  this  sepa- 
ration is  only  apparent,  and  we  may 
consider  the  whole  high  lands  west  of 
the  Exe  valley  as  one  system.  Dart- 
moor Forest  extends  between  the  Exe 
and  the  Tamar  about  twenty-five  miles 
in  its  greatest  length,  and  about  tho 
same  distance  from  N.  to  S.,  measuring 
from  near  Okehamplon  in  tlie  north  to 
Moored  gc,  north  of  Modbury,  and  six 
miles  from  the  south  coast. 

A range  of  high  land  branches  off 
from  Dartmoor  on  the  N.W.,  and  is 


• See  Jlr.  He  la  Ilfcht,  On  the  Chalk  and  Sanda 
brneatf.  it  in  the  ricinity  of  Lyme  RfftU.  I>or*et, 
and  Beer.  Devon.  Oeuiu|(.  Trao*.,  vol.  li.t  Sccood 
Series. 

* See  Section  \a  Prlcetley'e  Cftnalt. 


continued  along  Broad  Bury  Hill,  at  no 
great  elevation  between  the  Tamar  and 
the  Torridge,  till  it  joins  the  high  land 
which  forms  the  bold  and  rocky  section 
of  const  between  Appleilore  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Torridge  and  Hartlaiid  Point. 
Another  range,  running  N.N.W.  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Okehampton  be- 
tween the  Torridge  and  the  Taw,  ter- 
minates on  the  Taw  opposite  to  Barn- 
staple. On  the  S.W.  the  high  lands  of 
Dartmoor,  continued  along  Crown  Hill 
Down  and  some  lower  eminences,  ap- 
proach Plymouth  on  the  Hamoaze.  C)n 
the  S.E.  we  may  consider  the  high  lands 
as  extending  from  Hamilton  l>iwn  and 
Rippon  Tor  on  the  E.  side  of  Dartniuur, 
along  Ashburton  Down.  l>eubury  Down, 
and  terminating  between  the  Teigii  and 
tho  Dart  in  the  high  promontory  of 
Hope's  Nose,  which  tbrms  the  N.  side 
of  Torbay.  Another  range  or  tract  of 
high  land  takes  a more  southern  course 
from  Denbiiry,  and  fills  the  peninsula 
between  the  Dart  and  Berry  Head,  on 
the  S.  side  of  Torbay.  Here  we  find 
Furland,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Dart, 
between  Brixliam  and  Dartmouth,  599 
feet  high.  The  greatest  part  of  the 
coast  between  the  mouth  of  the  Teign 
and  Berry  Head,  with  the  exception  of 
part  of  Torbay,  is  lined  with  high  clifi's, 
which  are  hoicked  by  hills  varying  in 
height  from  21)0  to  500  feet*. 

Dartmoor  Forest  is  computed  to  contain 
80,000  acres,  or  125  square  niilest;  but 
this  is  evidently  a much  smaller  surface 
than  properly  belongs  to  the  high  lands 
of  Dartmoor,  which  probably  occupy  at 
least  twice  this  area.  The  chief  muss 
of  Dartmoor  forms  a high  plateau  of 
irregular  surface,  on  which  the  greatest 
elevations  exhibit  huge  masses  of  gra- 
nite, which  rock  also  forms  the  nucleus 
of  the  whole  region.  Tho  following 
elevations  on  Dartmoor  have  been  ascer- 
tained 

Butterton  Hill,  about  fourteen 

miles  N.  by  W.  from  Bolt  Head  1203 
Rippin  Tor,  about  fiiteen  miles 

S.W.  of  Exeter  . . . 1549 

Cawsand  Beacon,  about  seventeen 

miles  W.  of  Exeter  . . 1 792 

The  steepest  ascent  to  Dartmoor  is 
from  the  south ; on  the  north  its  slope 
is  more  gradual. 

The  rivers  of  Devonshire,  with  tho 
exception  of  the  chief  branch  of  the 

• Mr.  Do  La  Beche,  Oeolog.  Tr*uii.,  Srrond 
Svrirt.  vol.  lit.  pt.  1. 

t M«ioo*i  bujvey  of  tht  Wettera  CoudUm,  I> 
P.S99. 
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Exe,  when  traced  to  their  sources,  are 
found  to  rise  in  the  extensive  elevated 
plateau  of  Dartmoor,  near  the  centre  of 
the  county.  Down  the  S.  siile  How 
the  Tavy,  Plym,  Yealme,  Krrae,  Avon 
and  Dart : down  the  N.,  the  two  Oko- 
meuts  and  the  Taw.  On  the  S.E. 
side  is  the  Tei);a ; and  on  the  W.,  the 
Lyd,  a small  stream.  The  ascent 
to  the  mountain-plain  along  the  val- 
leys of  the  rivers  is  often  steep  and 
narrow ; all  the  streams  diverge  from 
the  central  mass,  and  all  the  largest 
rivers  rise  n^ar  one  another  in  swampy 
groiinil.  Ascending  to  Dartmoor  by  the 
valley  of  the  Erme,  which  in  its  lower 
part  is  narrow  and  steep,  we  find  the 
valley  become  wider  as  we  ascend  higher ; 
and  at  a little  more  than  three  miles  N. 
of  Ivy  Bridge  (which  is  one  mile  west  of 
Mooredge),  it  Hows  over  a plain  gently 
sloping  to  the  8.  This  mountain  plain 
at  Harford  Church  is  658  feet  high,  and 
entirely  of  granite : the  point  of  termi- 
nation between  the  grauwacke,  which  is 
contiguous  and  superior  to  the  granite, 
is  seen  distinctly  in  ascending  the  valley 
of  the  Erme.  From  Harford  Church 
the  hare  mountain,  plain  extends  beyond 
the  visible  horizon:  the  face  of  the 
country  is  covered  with  undulating  sur- 
fac.es,  which  do  not  firm  distinct  moun- 
tains; there  is  hardly  any  grass,  no 
dwellings,  and  the  soil  is  boggy,  but  in 
general  not  deep.  The  ground  gradually 
rises  as  we  approach  the  source  of  the 
Erme,  nine  miles  N.  of  Ivy  Bridge  and 
1131  feet  above  the  sea  level.  Two 
Bridges,  which  stands  near  the  middle 
of  this  mountain-plain,  fourteen  miles 
N.  of  Ivy  Bridge,  is  1148  feet  high; 
and  the  granite  country  appears  to  ex- 
tend northwanls  to  Okeharapton,  which 
is  only  423  feet  high.  The  rivers  Oke- 
mentand  Dart  rise  in  Craw-Mcre  Rock, 
supposed  to  be  the  highest  point  of  that 
part  of  the  country.  On  the  road  between 
Two  Bridges  and  Tavistock  numerous 
granite  blocks  are  seen  lying  on  the 
surface,  some  of  which  may  have  come 
from  the  neighbouring  Tors — a name 
given  to  many  of  the  elevated  masses 
of  rock  in  Ikivonshire  ami  Cornwall. 
Within  31  miles  from  Tavistock  the 
grauwacke  again  shows  itself  at  the 
height  of  1129  feet;  the  descent  to- 
wards Tavistock  then  becomes  pretty 
quick,  and  a change  in  vegetation  com- 
mences on  leaving  the  bare  and  barren 
region  of  tho  primitive  rock*'. 

* On  the  l>&rtinoor»|«ee  i)r.  Berijert  Geoioficftl 
InavQcUon*. 


Tlie  higli  lands  which  line  the  Devon- 
shire coast  on  the  N.W.  and  N..  and 
extend  eastward  along  the  N.W.  roast 
of  Somersetshire,  form  a distinct  mass. 

From  the  high  cliffs  of  Baggy  Point, 
on  the  N.  side  of  Barnstaple  (otherwise 
called  Bideford  Bay),  some  high  land 
runs  E.  nearly  parallel  to  the  coast  on 
wliich  Ilfracombe  stands,  forming  a 
watershed  for  the  short  streams  that 
enter  ifio  Bristol  Channel.  Alter  run- 
ning about  sixteen  miles  E.,  the  higti 
lands  spread  out  N.  and  S.,  tbrniing  the 
elevated  mass  of  Exmoor.  These  high 
lands,  with  somo  interruptions,  press 
close  on  the  Bristol  Channel  and  run  E. 
to  the  Valiev  of  the  Parret.  On  this 
coast  wo  finil  the  high  cliffs  of  Old  Bar- 
row  Down  E.  of  Countesbury  ; and  fur- 
ther E.,  the  (^uantock  Hills,  which  run 
down  to  the  Bristol  Channel  in  a N.N.W. 
direction,  and  form  the  western  lioundary 
of  tho  valley  of  the  Parret.  The  liigh 
lands  called  the  forest  of  Exmoor  are 
reckoned  to  be  about  eight  miles  from  N. 
to  8.,  and  about  twelve  from  E.  to  W., 
with  a surface  of  19,900  acres.  The 
summits  of  the  hills,  especially  on  the  N. 
and  W.,  contain  peat  swamps  of  many 
acres  in  extent ; hardly  a tree  is  to  he 
seen,  except  on  the  bank-s  of  the  nume- 
rous rivulets  which  |>our  their  waters 
into  tlic  chief  streams,  the  Bari  and  Exe. 
Dunkery  Beacon  may  bo  considered 
as  tho  eastern  extremity  of  Exmoor, 
and  probably  one  uf  the  highest  points 
on  it.  Exmoor  is  chiefly  used  as  a 
sheep  pasture.  A bed  of  limestone  is 
said  to  run  tlirough  the  forest  from  E. 
to  W.,  and  iron  and  cop|ier  ore  also  have 
been  discovered  on  this  high  land  ; and 
slate  has  been  got  at  Simonsbath,  near 
the  centre  of  the  forest. 

The  chief  river  of  the  district  \V.  of 
the  line  drawn  from  the  Bristol  to  the 
English  channel  is  the  Exe ; the  eastern 
and  northern  limits  of  its  basin  have 
been  already  described. 

Exe  Ewer. 

The  source  of  the  Exe  is  at  Exhead, 
about  live  miles  S.  of  the  coast  of  the 
Bristol  Channol,  m the  high  lands  of 
Exmoor,  near  Ashcombe  Hill.  Tho 
line  of  tho  Black  Barrow  Down,  Cod- 
send  Moor,  and  the  Brendon  Hill,  form 
the  watershed  between  the  small  streams 
which  run  towards  tlie  Bristol  Channol 
and  those  that  belong  to  the  basin  of  tiie 
Exe.  The  Exe  has  a general  ,S  ,S.E. 
course  to  Extuu  Hdl  on  its  left  bank, 
where  it  turns  due  8.,  which  is  its  gene- 
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ral  direction  to  its  outlet.  After  leaving 
Haddon  Down  Hill  on  the  left  bank,  it 
is  joined  on  the  W.  by  the  Baric,  which 
rises  near  the  western  edge  of  Exmoor. 
The  Exe  then  Hows  S.  past  Tiverton, 
eleven  miles  S.  of  which  town  it  is 
joined  on  the  E.  by  the  Cnlme,  which 
rises  in  the  Black  Down  Hills  on  the 
E.  side  of  the  Exe  basin  ; and  I{  miles 
lower  down  it  is  joined  on  the  AV.  by  a 
stream  that  runs  past  Credilon.  •Eleven 
miles  below  Exeter  the  Exe  forms  a 
large  mstuary,  which  is  contracted  near 
Exmouth,  where  it  enters  the  English 
Channel,  being  first  joined  on  the  E. 
bank  by  the  Clist  river  near  Topslmm, 
six  miles  above  Exmouth.  The  Exe 
valley  is  contracted  below  Exeter  on  the 
W.  side  by  the  Great  Haldun  and  Little 
Haldon  (818  feet),  which  lie  between 
the  Ex  and  Teigu  and  terminate  in 
the  high  roitky  coast,  running  N.N.E. 
from  Teignmouth  ; on  the  E.  it  is 
bounded  by  the  hills  between  the  Clist 
and  the  Otb-r,  which  running  S.  from 
Rockbere  Hill  (one  mile  W.  of  Ottcry 
St.  Mary  on  the  Otter),  under  the  names 
of  Ottery  Hill,  Woodbury  Common, 
Black  Hill,  &c.  terminate  in  the  bold 
clifls  between  Exmouth  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Otter. 

The  general  character  of  the  Exe 
valley  aliovc  Exeter  is  that  of  a liilly 
or  undulating  country.  The  course  of 
the  river  is  about  fifty-five  miles. 

At  Exmouth  the  tides  rise  sixteen  or 
eighteen  feet  at  spring.s,  and  seven  or 
eight  at  neaps.  The  tide  ascends  the 
river  to  Countess  Wear,  a distance  of 
about  eight  miles,  up  to  which  place  the 
river  is  navigable.  Countess  Wear  is 
about  two  miles  below  Exeter*. 

Riverx  of  Dartmoor. 

The  Tay,  which  passes  Tavistoi  k,  and 
at  its  junction  with  the  Tamar,  a little 
aboie  Sail  ash,  is  called  the  Tavy,  rises 
between  Okement  Hill  and  .\micombe 
Hill.  The  Dart,  which  enters  the 
English  Channel  just  lielow  Dartmouth, 
rises  also  at  Okement  Hill,  and,  in  fact, 
some  of  its  upper  streams  are  confounded 
with  those  of  the  Tay.  The  Toign, 
which  first  runs  E.  and  finally  enters  the 
sea  at  Teignmouth,  rises  a very  short 
distance  to  the  E.  of  Okement  Hill,  and 
some  of  its  upper  streams  are  mingled 
with  those  of  the  Dart.  The  East  Oke- 
ment and  the  West  Okement  also  rise 
in  and  near  Okement  Hill : they  unite 


* Iter.  Mr,  Baker,  BoUpd,  bsacarhirc. 


at  Okeharapton,  and  form  one  of  the 
chief  branches  of  the  Torridge,  which 
enters  the  Bristol  Channel  below  Bide- 
ford; and  the  Taw,  which  also  runsN. 
and  nearly  parallel  to  the  Okement,  ami 
enters  Barnstaple  Bay,  rises  at  Taw 
Head  on  the  S.E.  extremity  of  the  Oke- 
ment Hill,  and  hardly  half  a mile  from 
the  Dart  Head.  Within  a circuit  of  a 
few  miles  we  find  in  this  elevated  swamp 
the  sources  of  rivers  which  make  their 
exit  from  this  high  fiat  down  the  slopes 
towards  almost  every  point  of  the  com- 
pass. 


The  mountain  region  west  of  the 
Tamar  may  be  traced  from  the  high 
lands  near  Hartland  Point,  which  are 
the  common  source  of  the  Torridge  and 
Tamar,  along  the  N.W.  coast  of  Corn- 
wall, where  they  form  high  cliffs,  to  the 
north  side  of  Padstow  mstuary.  Near 
Camelfonl,  about  half  way  between 
Padstow  mstuary  and  Launceston  near 
the  west  side  of  the  Tamar,  they  take 
a southern  course  spreading  on  the  S.G. 
to  Callington  and  Kingston  Down  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Tamar,  and  then 
running  W.  past  Liskeard  to  Bodmin  : 
this  district  is  the  largest  and  most  com- 

fact  mass  of  the  Cornwall  high  lands, 
t contains  Brown  Willy  (1368  feet), 
which  is  on  the  same  parallel  with  the 
highest  lands  of  Dartmoor  ; the  tract  of 
Bodmin  Moor;  and  the  district  of  the 
Tors,  N.  of  Liskeard. 

The  Cornish  high  lands  stretch  from 
Bodmin  Moor,  S.  W.,  to  Redruth, 
Tregonnin  Hill  near'  Marazion,  and 
round  the  northern  part  of  the  peninsula 
formed  by  St.  Ives  Bay  and  Mounts 
Bay,  to  Sennen  one  mile  E.  of  the  Land's 
End:  the  granite  cliflFs  of  the  Land's 
End  are  not  above  60  or  100  feet  high. 
AVest  of  Bodmin  the  Cornish  lands  con- 
tract to  a comparatively  narrow  strip 
with  a granitic  axis.  The  slope  of  this 
part  of  the  range  towards  the  two  seas 
is  pretty  nearly  tlie  same,  but  apparently 
more  rapid  on  the  N.  side.  The  highest 
points  are  Hensbarrow,  1034  feet,  2J 
miles  N.  of  St.  Austell ; Cam  Menelez, 
24  miles  S.  of  Redruth,  822  feet ; and 
Carnminnis  near  St.  Ives,  805,  Per- 
tinney,  680,  and  St.  Burian,  415  feet, 
all  within  the  extreme  S.AA^  peninsula 
formed  by  St.  Ives  and  Mounts  Bay. 

In  going  from  Launceston  to  Bodmin, 
a distance  of  twenty  miles,  we  cross  the 
most  continuous  tract  of  high  land  in 
Cornwall,  which  fur  9J  miles  is  a gra- 
nitic plain  about  800  Icct  high,  and 
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topped  like  Dartmoor  with  a hojifiy  soil. 
Several  rivers  have  their  oripiii  in  this 
plain,  w'hi(d)  is  tike  another  Dartmoor 
on  a small  scale.  The  Fowey  flows  into 
the  Enpilish  Channel,  the  Lvnher  into 
the  Hamoaze,  and  the  De  /.aiuk  river 
past  Padstow  p)  the  other  coast. 

The  chiel'river  of  Cornwall,  the  Tamar, 
rises  near  Worley  Barrows,  seven  miles 
S.S.E.of  Harlland  Point  on  theN.  coast: 
its  general  course  is  S.S.E.,  and  in  the 
southern  part  of  it  the  river  makes  consi- 
derable bends.  Alwnt  H miles  above 
iSaltash  it  is  joined  on  the  left  bank  by 
the  Tavy  from  Uarlnioor,  which  runs 
past  Tavistock.  Below  Saltash  [the 
Tamar  takes  the  name  of  Hamoaze, 
and  is  joined  on  the  right  bank  by 
the  St.  Germans  or  Lynher  river,  after 
which  it  enters  the  spacious  bay  called 
Plymouth  .Sound.  The  tide  ascends  the 
Tamar  to  the  Weir-head,  I"  miles  from 
]>cvir8  Point : it  is  stopped  hero  by  the 
Weir  and  a double  hx:k  of  the  Tavistock 
canal  *. 

From  the  peculiar  form  of  the  rocky 
peninsula  in  which  the  island  terminates 
to  the  S.W.,  it  presents  a number  of 
striking  and  characteristic  appearances. 
In  going  from  Bodmin  to  Truro  there  is 
a view  of  the  whole  Bristol  Channel 
from  St.  Michael : the  inn  called  the 
Indian  Queen,  on  this  road,  is  491  feet 
above  the  sea-level.  The  view  of  Fal- 
mouth Ilarliour  from  the  heights  of  St. 
Just  is  described  as  e.Ncacdingly  ro- 
mantic. “ It  resembles  very  much  tho 
situation  of  Loch  Long  and  Izich  Fine 
in  Argylcshire.  .There  is  at  first  some 
dilliculty  in  believing  that  all  these 
creeks  which  penetrate  so  far  into  the 
interior  of  the  country  arc  basins  of  salt 
waterC’ 

The  promontory  of  the  Lizard,  the 
most  southern  point  of  the  island,  Ibrms 
the  extremity  of  the  peninsula  between 
Falmouth  Harlwur  and  Mounts  Bay : 
it  is  composed  of  serpentine. 

Dr.  Boase,  in  his  remarks  on  the 
Geology  of  Cornwall  j;,  makes  the  fol- 
lowing divisions  of  the  Cornish  penin- 
sula for  convenience  of  description.  The 
east  district,  lying  between  the  Tamar 
and  a line  joining  Padstow  harbour  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Fowey,  contains  the 
large  granitic  ma«s  of  which  Brown 
Willy  is  nearly  the  centre  . this  granite 
district,  which  is  about  ton  miles  from 


• K.  Moure.  M.U., Plymouth, 
t Ur.  Orr^er.  Geoluifical  TrantactioDii. 
t Truu*.  uF  the  Gcolof.  Sue.  of  Curutrul],  to}>  ir* 
ISJii. 


W.  to  E.  and  six  or  seven  broad  in  the 
widest  part,  is  one  dreary  waste,  without 
trees.  The  bottoms  of  the  valleys  are 
covcrcrl  with  Isigs,  in  many  places  more 
than  12  feet  ilcep,  the  lower  part  of 
which  consolidates  into  peat.  Kit  Down 
Hill  (699  feet),  near  Callingfou,  is  a 
detached  mass  of  granite.  Central 
Cornwall,  lying  between  the  western 
boundary  of  F'ast  Cornwall  ai«l  a lino 
drawn  up  Truro  River  to  Ganncl  Creek 
on  the  oiipositc  coast,  contains  a patch 
of  granite  about  ten  miles  long  from  E. 
to  W.  Tho  boundai'y-line  Ix-tween  Cen- 
tral Cornwall  and  East  Cornw  all  touches 
the  eastern  extremity  of  this  granite 
mass,  and  the  Indian  (Jueen  is  aliout 
the  N.W.  termination  of  it.  This  granite 
is  less  elevated  than  that  in  the  eastern 
district,  but  it  is  more  met.alliferous. 
The  third  district  is  bounded  on  the  W. 
by  a line  drawn  from  the  creek  of  ,St. 
Erth  to  Cudd:in  Point,  in  Mount's  Bay. 
It  contains  two  patches  of  granite;  tho 
larger  extends  from  near  Peiiryn  in  tho 
E.  to  Crowan  in  the  W.,  and  from  near 
Helston  in  the  >S.  to  Redruth  in  the  N. 
The  smaller  mass  to  the  W.  contains 
Trogonning  and  Godolphin  hills,  and 
runs  down  to  the  coa.st  at  Trewavas 
Head:  but  it  is  separated  from  the 
granitic  hills  of  Crowan  and  ^Vendron 
by  tho  intervention  of  a narrow  valley  of 
slate.  This  phenomenon  apjiears  of 
common  occurrence  in  Cornwall.  " If." 
says  Dr.  Boase*,  “we  examine  those 
valleys  in  Cornwall  which  are  at  right 
angles  with  tho  central  range,  it  will  bo 
frequently  found  that  the  schisto.se  rocks 
run  up  these  to  a considerable  distance, 
forming,  as  it  were,  bays  and  inlets  on 
the  sides  of  the  large  insulated  masses 
of  granite  : sometimes,  indeed,  these  in- 
truding beds  of  slate  meet  from  opimsite 
sides,  and  thus  cut  ulf  patches  of  granilo 
from  the  main  masses.  Thus  we  learn 
howdifiicult  it  is,  even  in  a country  cora- 
jiarativcly  so  well  known  as  Cornw  all,  to 
trace  the  precise  boutidarics  of  the  rocks, 
since  even  tho  distiiu  tly  characterized 
granite  and  slate  cannot  be  accurately 
laid  down,  unless  minutely  examined 
step  by  step.  " 

The  fourth  separate  district,  which 
we  may  call  the  Land's  End  district, 
occupies  the  remainder  of  the  Cornish 
peninsula.  The  greater  iiart  of  it  is 
composed  of  granitic  rocks,  exhibiting 
numerous  sections  at  or  near  the  junc- 
tion of  the  granite  with  the  slate. 


• Trealite  on  PrimHry  OeuUsiy.  London,  19S4, 
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Tlie  mineral  wealth  of  the  district  of 
which  we  have  just  (riven  the  general 
outline  will  be  noticed  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall. 

V.  The  M'luntatns  nf  Wale», 

Tlie.'e  mountains  constitute  an  en- 
tirely separate  and  independent  system, 
being  divided  from  the  high  land  of 
central  England  by  a comparatively  low 
aitd  (lat  country,  which  in  the  northern 
part  consists  of  the  plains  of  Cheshire 
and  Salop ; and  in  the  southern  con- 
tains a wide  valley,  which,  from  the  river 
which  traverses  it,  may  be  callcil  the 
valley  of  the  Lower  Severn.  The  whole 
of  this  tract  e.\tends  from  the  mstuaries 
of  the  Mersey  and  Dee  on  tlie  north 
to  that  of  the  Severn  on  the  south, 
between  5.1°  26'  and  51°  40'  N.  lat.,  and 
consequently  about  1 1 5 miles  in  a straight 
line.  * 

f The  plains  of  Cheshire  and  Salop, 
w hich  occupy  the  northern  part  of  this 
low  land,  extend  nearly  50  miles  from 
N.  to  S.,  with  an  average  breadth  of  25 
or  .10  miles.  Their  eastern  boundary 
is  the  high  range  of  sandstone  hills 
which  stretch  from  N.  to  S.  along  the 
borders  of  Cheshire  and  Stafibrdshirc  ; 
and  farther  south,  the  high  land  be- 
tween Newcastle  - under -Lyne  and 
Drajtun  to  the  elevated  country  near 
CoalhriKik  Dale,  to  the  north-west  of 
w hich  the  hill  called  the  Wrekin,  about 
six  miles  east  of  Shrewshurv,  rises  to 
thellieight  of  1200  feet.  From  the 
IVrckin  the  south-eastern  boundary  of 
the  plain  crosses  the  Severn  nearly  at 
the  place  where  the  river  changes  its 
eastern  to  a southern  course  ; and 
then  it  runs  alotig  Wcnlock  Edge, 
which  stretches  from  N.E.  to  S.  W *. 
Y est  of  W enlock  Edge  is  the  range 
that  contains  Cacr  Caradoc  and  its 
northern  prolongation,  the  Law  Icy  Hills. 
In  the  parallel  ofthe  southern  cxtremily 
of  this  range  a hilly  country  extends 
from  the  hanks  of  the  Severn  to  the 
mountains  of  Wales.  It  contains  the 
Clc«  Hills  on  the  east  of  Y'enlock  Edge, 
and  on  the  west  of  the  Cacr  Cara/ha; 
range  the  Longmynd,  which  l»elon(pt  to 
the  mountain-sj.>tem  of  Wales,  and 
covers  the  country  between  Church  Stret- 
lon  and  Bishopscastlc■^ ; all  these  ridges 
extend  from  N.E.  to  S.IV.  The  general 
elevation  of  this  hilly  tract  is  from  oOO  to 


i Idem. 


1 500  feet  above  the  Severn,  which  is  about 
1 50feet  above  the  sea  high-water  mark.  It 
is  completely  intersected  by  two  straight 
and  simple  valleys,  the  direction  of  which 
is  nearly  N.E.  and  S.W.,  and  by  several 
smaller,  which  arc  parallel  to  the  larger, 
and  through  which  small  rivers  descend 
towarfls  the  plain  of  .Salop  or  the  basin 
of  the  river  Teme  ♦.  The  western 
boundary  of  the  plain  of  Salop  is  formed 
by  the  Longmynd,  the  Breidden  Hills, 
and  the  hills  which  extend  from  Llany- 
mynech  northward  to  the  west  of  Os- 
westry, and  thence  to  Ruabon  and  to 
Hawarden  Park,  in  Flintshire. 

„ The  surface  of  the  Cheshire  plain  rises 
gradually  from  the  testuaries  of  the  Mer- 
sey and  of  the  Dee  towards  a line  run- 
ning from  east  to  west,  from  Whitchurch 
to  the  village  of  Selatyn,  a little  north 
of  Oswestry  +,  which  line,  forming  the 
watershed  between  the  streams  running 
to  the  Doe  and  Severn,  is  intersected  by 
the  Ellesmere  Canal,  the  highest  part 
of  which  is  about  309  feet  above  the 
tideway  of  the  Dee.  So  small  is  the 
elevation  of  the  high  ground  which  con- 
nects the  mountain-system  of  Wales 
with  that  of  central  England. 

The  southern  part  of  theplain  of  Salop 
is  rather  more  undulating,  having  usually 
the  southern  declivities  ofthe  hills  steeper 
than  the  northern,  and  sometimes  even 
precipitous,  where  they  constitute  the 
boundary  between  the  valleys  of  the  Se- 
vern and  the  other  rivers : 'but  none  of 
these  eminences  excoetl  the  height  of 
400  feet  above  the  Severn  at  Coaihrook 
Dale.  From  this  plain  the  Wrekin 
rises  with  an  abrupt  ascent  on  the  north 
and  west. 

The  valley  of  the  T-ower  Severn  ox-  t 
tends  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Coal- 
brook  Dale  to  the  mstuary  of  the  Severn 
near  Berkeley.  Its  eastern  boundary  is 
formed  on  the  north  by  the  high  land 
running  to  the  west  of  IVolverhampton 
to  the  hanks  of  the  Stour  (an  alHucnt  of 
the  Severn),  near  Stourbridge.  So 
far  tlie  high  lands  of  Central  England 
hdund  the  valley.  On  the  southern 
banks  ofthe  Stour  rise  the  I.ickcy  Hills, 
whose  northern  termination  is  at  Hagicy, 
whence  they  continue  south-eastward  to 
1 ardehigg,  on  the  east  of  Bromsgrove, 
and  then  run  by  Fcckenham  Forest  to 
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the  high  road  west  of  Alcestcr,  and  at  last 
slope  off  into  the  vale  of  the  Avon  near 
Evesham.  Running  from  N.W.  to 
S.K.  at  a distance  of  ahout  eight  miles 
from  the  be»l  of  the  Severn,  the  Lickey 
Hills  divide  the  valley  of  this  river  from 
that  of  the  Avon,  its  tributary,  and  rise 
to  about  BOO  or  900  feet  above  the  sea  *. 
South  of  the  Avon  the  valley  of  the 
Severn  is  narrowed  bv  Bredon  Hill, 
whii'h  rises  south  of  Pershorc  to  the 
height  of  about  BOO  or  900  feet,  and  is 
connectetl  with  the  (.'otswold  Hills  near 
Cheltenham. 

On  the  west,  the  valley  of  the  Lower 
Severn  is  iKuinded  by  the  high  lands 
which  connect  the  southern  extremity  of 
tVenlock  Edge  with  Aberlev  Hill  in 
the  north-western  district  of  Worcester- 
shire. These  hills  rise  to  about  600  or 
900  feet  alwve  the  level  of  the  .Severn, 
and  are  connected  with  the  Malvern 
Hills,  which,  farther  to  the  south, 
divide  Hereforilshire  from  Worcester- 
shire. The  Malvern  Hills  form  an  un- 
interrupted range  of  about  nine  miles 
in  length,  extcmling  nearly  in  a straight 
line  from  N.  to  S. : their  greatest  breadth 
from  E.  to  W.  iloes  not  exceed  two  miles. 
The  highest  .summit,  which  is  nearly  in 
the  centre,  and  called  Hereford  Beacon, 
rises  to  1444  feet  alsive  the  level  of  the 
sea.  On  the  eastern  side  the  hills  rise 
at  a considerable  angle  from  the  level 
plain  that  stretches  to  the  banks  of  the 
Severn,  a distance  of  about  three  or  four 
miles.  On  the  western  side  the  ascent 
is  more  gradual,  and  the  country  in  that 
direction  for  several  miles  exhibits  a 
succession  of  small  hills  t.  This  hilly 
tract  is  only  divided  by  the  valley  of 
the  Ledbury,  which  is  six  miles  wide, 
from  a range  of  hills  which  coinmcuces 
four  miles  E.  of  Hereford  with  Marrle 
Hills  and  8toko  Edith,  and  extends 
nearly  twenty  miles  southward  to  Flax- 
ley,  three  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Newn- 
haro.  This  range  contains  May  Hill 
(963  feet),  on  the  road  between  Glou- 
cester and  Ross.  Near  Hereford  these 
hills  occupy  a breadth  of  five  miles  from 
E.  to  W.,  but  they  become  more  con- 
tracted in  their  progress  southward,  and 
their  southern  extremity  at  Flaxley  is 
only  a few  hundred  yards  broad.  On 
the  S.  this  range  nearly  joins  the  hills 
of  Dean  Forest,  which  separate  the  val- 
ley of  the  Wye,  towards  the  mouth  of 
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the  river,  from  that  of  the  Severn,  and 
terminate  not  far  from  the  g'stuary  of 
the  latter  river.  They  rise  to  an  average 
height  of  9UU  feet  •. 

The  valley  of  the  Lower  Severn, 
except  where  the  valleys  of  its  tribu- 
taries open  into  it,  never  exceeds  twelve 
miles  in  width,  and  is  often  narrowed 
to  five  or  six : it  consists  of  a low  strip 
of  land  along  its  banks,  which  varies 
from  a quarter  of  a mile  to  a mile  and 
upwards  in  breadth.  This  strip  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  hills  by  another  tract, 
rising  to  SO,  1 00,  and  even  200  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  river  +. 


The  mountains  which  cover  nearly 
the  whole  surface  of  Wales  arc  so  closely 
connected  os  to  constitute  one  system  ; 
but  nearly  in  the  middle  they  are  iiiter- 
.sccted  by  two  wide  valleys,  the  upper 
extremities  of  which  are  divided  by  a 
mountain  range  measuring  not  more 
than  IS  miles  across.  These  arc  the 
valley  of  the  Dyfi,  from  Machynlleth 
to  Cardigan  Bay,  and  that  of  the 
Severn  below  Llanidloes.  I'his  natural 
division  of  the  mountain  system  coincides 
nearly  with  the  political  divisions  of 
North  and  South  Wales. 

Mountaint  of  North  Walei, 

The  mountains  which  lie  to  the  north 
of  .'■>2°  31)'  rise  from  all  sides  tow  ards  a 
centre,  whore  they  Ibrm  an  extensive 
elevat^  tract,  with  an  extremely  irre- 
gular surface,  and  of  the  form  of  a five- 
sided figure.  The  north-western  side  is 
formed  by  the  Snowdon  range,  which 
begins  on  the  south  a few  miles  Irom  tlie 
nortbem  angle  of  Cardigan  Bay,  and 
extends  N.N.E.  to  the  mouth  of  the  riv  er 
Conway.  A line  intersecting  this  range 
between  Carnarvon  on  the  Mcnai  Strait 
and  the  town  of  Llanrwston  the  Conway, 
and  prolonged  to  the  Hiraetbog  moun- 
tains east  of  the  last-mentioned  place, 
forms  the  not  them  boundary  ofthis  moun- 
tain tract.  The  north-eastern  boun- 
dary follows  the  chain  of  high  hills  ac- 
companying tlie  Conway  river  on  its 
right  bank,  and  intersects  the  Dee  at 
its  contlueuce  with  the  Alwen,  near  the 
church  of  Llangar,  a mile  above  Cor- 
wen,  and  is  further  prolonged  to  the 
summit  of  Muel  Ferna,  in  the  Berwyn 
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range.  The  Berwyn  range,  running  to 
the  S.W.,  constitutes  tlie  south-east- 
ern boundary  : the  western  is  formed 
by  an  irregular  line,  which  begins  at 
the  summit  of  Cader  Idris,  and  whose 
progress  northward  is  marked  by  the 
numerous  high  sumniiLs  which,  at  a 
distance  of  about  five  miles  from  the 
Bay  of  Cardigan,  extend  between  the 
rivers  Maw  and  Dwyryd,  and  to  the 
north  of  the  latter  river  join  the  Snow- 
don range,  not  fur  from  the  village  of 
Bcddgclert.  These  boundary  lines  have 
respectively  a length  of  about  10,  10, 
20.  25,  and  25  miles. 

The  surface  of  this  elevated  tract, 
which  comprehends  about  one-fourth  of 
the  whole  area  of  North  Wales,  is.  in  its 
lowest  parts,  probably  not  less  than  600 
feet  above  the  sea,  with  tlie  exception  of 
the  deep  valleys  by  which  the  larger 
rivers  make  their  exit.  But  in  no  dis- 
trict of  this  country  is  there  any  tract 
of  great  extent  which  can  be  called  a 
plain,  the  whole  surface  being  a con- 
tinual succession  of  ascents  and  de- 
scents, whose  slopes  in  general  are 
very  steep.  Few  of  the  numerous  peaks, 
however,  containcil  within  the  limits  of 
this  elevated  tract,  attain  such  a height 
as  those  which  occur  on  the  ranges  which 
include  the  high  land  on  the  S.K.,  W., 
and  N.W.  The  highest  summits  occur 
in  the  range  which  separates  the  rivers 
falling  into  Cardigan  Bay  from  those 
which  run  off  to  the  sea  between  the 
mouth  of  the  Mersey  and  the  Mcnai 
Strait.  This  range  begins  in  the  Ber- 
wyn mountains,  at  the  source  of  the  Dee, 
where  the  peak  called  Arran  Mowddry 
rises  to  2955  feet.  Hence  it  c.xicnds  to 
Dews  y Nant,  on  the  road  between  Dol- 
gelley  and  Bala,  then  to  Llyn  Trywerin, 
between  the  sources  of  the  Trywerin 
and  the  southern  branch  of  the  Dwyryd. 
Thus  far  it  lies  nearly  S.  and  N. ; but 
from  this  point  it  declines  to  the  N.W., 
dividing  the  allluents  of  the  Conway 
from  those  of  the  Dwy  ryd  till  it  joins  the 
Snowdon  range.  Some  summits  of  this 
range,  more  especially  those  near  the 
Berwyn,  attain  a height  of  upwards  of 
2000  feet;  and  the  Arennig,  between 
the  lakes  Llyn  Arennig  and  Uyn  Try- 
werin, rises  to  2.-09  feet. 

The  Snowdon  range,  wliieh,  as  we  have 
already  observed,  forms  the  north-western 
boundary  of  the  mountainous  tract  just 
described,  contains  the  highest  summits 
in  England.  Us  direction  lies  from 
N.N.E.  to  S.S.W.  It  begins  at  a short 
distance  west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Con- 
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way  river,  at  Penmaen  Baeh,  from  w hich 
place,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  vil- 
lage of  Aber,  it  forms  a high  precipitous 
coast,  nearly  in  the  middle  of  which  rises 
the  Penraaen  Mawr  to  the  height  of 
1540  feet.  Along  the  precipitous  side 
of  this  mountain,  at  an  elevation  of  200 
feet  above  the  sea,  which  washes  its  feet, 
the  high  road  runs  from  Bangor  to  Con- 
way.  From  this  point  southward  the 
mountains  mcrcasi'  in  height,  but  recede 
from  the  shore  : the  Cariiedd  Llewelyn 
rises  to  3169  feet  aliove  the  level  of  the 
sea.  The  mountains  which  join  this 
summit  to  the  S.W.  have  many  summits 
which  rise  alaive  3000  feel ; hut  ihc  most 
remarkable  is  that  extensive  mountain- 
mass  known  under  the  name  of  .Snowdon, 
which  has  three  summits  of  nearly  equal 
height,  the  must  elevated  of  which, 
called  Wyddva,  or  "the  cunsiiicuous 
summit,”  attains  3571  feet.  To  the 
south  of  tlie  Snowdon,  the  mountains 
decrease  somewhat  in  height,  their  sum- 
mits not  attaining  ahuvo  2500  feet 
(Mnel  Hebog  2584),  but  not  in  mass, 
until  they  approach  the  north-eastern 
angle  of  Cardigan  Bay,  where  they  be- 
gin to  sink  lower  and  terminate  with 
the  Mocl  Gest,  standing  to  the  N.  W. 
of  Morfu  Lodge,  which  rises  to  the 
height  of  955  feck  The  whole  length 
of  tliis  range,  following  the  zigzag  di- 
rections of  its  summits,  cannot  fall  short 
of  36  miles;  hut  the  distance  between 
its  extreme  points  in  a straight  line 
hardly  exceeds  24  miles.  Its  breadth 
varies  between  five  and  seven  miles. 
The  general  escaiqiment  is  on  the  west- 
ern side,  and  is  very  precipitous ; on  the 
cast,  where  it  joins  the  high  land,  the 
descent  is  commonly  much  more  gentle. 
The  loftier  summits  of  this  range  arc  of 
primitive  formation ; these  arc  flunked 
on  both  sides  by  immense  beds  of  slate, 
and  this  slalc  supports  strata  of  lime- 
stone upon'  the  Mcnai  Strait.  This 
range  contains  copper  ore  in  many 
places.  The  greatest  part  of  the  rocks 
are  bare,  and  only  in  the  hollows  and 
slopes  which  are  lilled  with  jieat  or 
clay  a coarse  heibagc  grows,  which 
supports  the  hardy  race  of  sheep  and 
cattle  which  feed  in  summer  ou  this 
Alpine  tract*. 

To  the  south  of  the  Snowdon  a ridge 
branches  off'  on  the  west  side,  which 
at  first  is  called  Graig  Goch.  It  runs 
nearly  due  west  to  the  summit  of  the 
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Bwich  Mawr(I673  fuel)  to  the  south- 
uait  of  Cl)  nnog  : hciire  it  exteiidii  paral- 
lel to  tho  coast,  and  hardly  a mile  distant 
from  it,  to  the  Reivel.  the  highest  of 
w hose  three  summits  rises  to  188fi  feet. 
By  this  ridj;o  the  long  promontory  of 
I.lcyn,  which  extends  in  a south-west 
direction  to  Cape  Braieh  y PwlI,  opjio- 
site  the  island  of  Bardsey,  is  divided 
from  the  plain  on  the  Menai  Strait. 
The  surface  of  this  promontory  cannot 
he  railed  mountainous,  though  a few- 
summits  rise  to  a consideroblo  height, 
as  the  Cam  Fadrin  (I2li.'l  feet),  and  the 
Mynydd  Rhiw  (1113).  It  consists  of  an 
uneven  rocky  plain,  here  and  there  in- 
tersected by  narrow  and  marshy  valleys, 
and  iiiters|>ersed  with  conieid  hills,  iso- 
lated or  in  small  groups.  The  roast  is 
bounded  by  rocks,  the  continuity  of 
which  is  broken  by  several  creeks, 
which  affoni  shelter  during  stunns  to 
boats  and  small  lishing  vessels. 

The  tract  of  land  w hich  extends  be- 
tween the  Snowdon  range  and  the  Me- 
nai, from  Aber  on  the  north  to  Clynnog 
on  the  south,  is  an  extensive  and  toler- 
ably level  plain,  but  not  low,  the  shores 
of  tho  strait  being  generally  rooky  and 
bold.  Its  soil  is  alluvial,  consisting  of 
gravel  and  sand,  or  shingle  ; but  over  it 
are  strewed  rounded  fragments  of  rocks, 
otlen  of  considerable  sixe”.  The  number 
of  rivers  which  descend  from  the  western 
declivity,  of  the  Snowdon  range  to  the 
Menai  is  considerable,  but  they  are 
generally  very  short,  though  the  waters 
of  some  are  copious.  The  chief  are  the 
Seiont,  the  Gwyrvai,  and  the  Ogwen. 
The  Seiont  has  its  source  in  a small 
lake  on  the  north-eastern  side  of  Snow- 
don, whence  it  runs  in  a ravine  to  the 
N.  W.,  and  in  this  direction  passes 
through  the  two  beautiful  lakes  of  Llaii- 
berris,  of  which  the  upper  and  smaller 
is  about  one  mile  long  and  half  a mile 
broad,  and  in  some  places  not  less  than 
140  sards  deep;  the  other  is  about  one 
mile  and  a half  long,  but  sonarrosv  as  to 
have  the  appearance  of  a river  rather 
than  a lake.  From  the  latter  the  river 
at  first  proceeds  westward,  under  the 
namo  of  Rytlml,  and  afterwards  under 
that  of  Seiont : it  runs  S.W.  to  the  Menai 
at  Carnarvon,  where  its  small  oistuary 
forms  a commodious  harlmur.  Tho 
Gwyrvai  rises  in  a small  lake  near  the 
place  where  the  Craig  Goch  branches 
off  from  the  Snowdon  range,  and  de- 
scends with  a rapid  course  in  a narrow 


ravine  towanls  the  north,  into  Llyn 
Cwcllyn,  a lake  whoso  surface  is  508  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  which  is  a mile  and  a 
half  long  and  nearly  three-quarters  of 
a mile  lm)ail.  From  this  |X)int  the  river 
runs  to  the  N.W.,  and  gradually  turns 
to  the  W.,  till  it  falls  into  the  Menai, 
near  the  south-western  extremity  of  tho 
strait.  The  Ogwen  runs  out  of  l.lyn 
Ogwen,  a small  lake,  supplied  by  a va- 
riety of  feeders,  and  situated  nearly  in 
tin;  centre  of  tho  Snow<lon  range.  Its 
course  is  nearly  due  north,  through  a 
deep  valley : it  fulls  into  the  Menai 
about  two  miles  N.E.  of  the  town  of 
B.mgor. 

Tho  basin  of  the  river  Conway  lies  to 
the  east  of  the  Snowdon  range.  Its 
form  is  rather  unusual,  heing  widest  at 
the  sources  of  the  different  branches 
w hich  increase  the  waters  of  the  Con- 
way, and  growing  narrower  as  we  pro- 
eee<l  towards  its  mouth.  A straight  lino 
draw  n from  the  source  of  the  1-edan, 
which  falls  into  the  Upper  Conway  on 
the  west,  to  the  source  of  that  branch 
which  rises  on  the  cast,  near  Cemioge, 
measures  15  miles  ; but  every  portion  of 
the  basin  lying  farther  north  is  nar- 
rower, and  near  the  mouth  it  docs  nut 
exceed  two  miles.  The  greatest  part  of 
this  basin  lies  in  the  mountain  region, 
of  which  it  drains  rather  more  than  one- 
thinl.  Accordingly,  the  Conway  and 
all  its  tributaries  run  in  .very  narrow 
valleys,  and  by  far  the  greatest  portion 
of  the  basin  is  filled  with  high  hills  and 
mountains,  the  level  country  being 
limiteil  to  tho  valley  of  the  Conway  be- 
low Llanrwst,  which  rarely  exceeds  a 
mile  or  a mile  and  a half  in  width.  The 
mountains  to  the  west  belong  to  the 
Snowdon  range,  and  are  higlicr  than 
those  on  the  east : they  rise  with  a very 
steep,  and  frequently  almost  porpendi- 
eular  ascent.  Some  offsets  of  the  Snow- 
don range  advance  to  the  margin  of  the 
river:  the  highest  among  them  is  tho 
Shiabod,  near  the  inn  at  Capel  Cerig, 
2879  feet  above  the  sea.  The  moun- 
tains which  inclose  the  sources  of  the 
southern  branches  of  the  river,  and 
divide  them  from  those  running  to  the 
Dwyryd  and  Dee,  do  not  rise  quite  so 
high.  Among  them  is  the  Carnedd-y- 
Filiost,  2127  feet.  The  hills,  wdiich  in 
an  uninterrupted  line  form  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  basin,  belong  to  the 
Hiraethog  Hills : their  slope  is  compara- 
tively gentle  and  easy  *. 
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The  Conway  rises  in  Llyn  Conway, 
situated  near  the  point  where  the  coun- 
ties of  Carnanun,  Denbigh,  and  Meri- 
oneth meet,  at  a considerable  elevation 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Issuing  from 
the  lake,  it  first  takes  a southerly,  and 
afterwards  a north-easterly  direction,  till 
it  meets  the  river  from  Cernioge,  from 
which  junction  it  runs  nearly  due  north 
to  its  mouth.  The  upper  part  of  its 
course  pi'esents  a succession  of  rapids 
and  cataracts  ; at  Llanrwst  its  course 
becomes  placid,  though  its  current  is 
still  swift.  Two  miles  farther  down  it 
meets  the  tide  at  the  village  of  Trefriew, 
and  so  far  the  river  is  navigable  for 
small  vessels.  From  Trefriew  it  winds 
through  the  valley  to  the  town  of  Con- 
way, a little  above  which  its  width  at 
high  water  is  about  a mile.  In  its  course 
of  upwards  of  25  miles  its  waters  are  in- 
creased by  numerous  torrents  from  the 
Snowdon  range,  among  which  the  most 
important  are  the  Ledan  and  the  Llugwy, 
which  run  through  beautiful  valleys, 
and  form,  in  their  descent  from  the  high 
lands,  picturesque  waterfalls.  Rhaidr  y 
Wennol  on  the  Llugwy,  a few  miles  E. 
of  Capel  Cerig,  presents  a series  of 
beautiful  falls. 

Tito  Hiraethog  Hills  run  from  8.E.  to 
N.  W.  They  begin  on  the  S.  with  the 
hills  on  the  N.W.  of  the  town  of  Cor- 
wen,  on  the  banks  of  the  Dec,  and  extend 
in  an  uninterrupted  mass  along  the 
eastern  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Conway 
to  Eglwys  Vach,  where  they  suddenly 
turn  to  the  east,  and  run  along  the 
northern  hank  of  the  Elwy  to  within 
about  three  miles  of  the  river  Clwyd. 
The  distance  in  a straight  line  between 
Corwen  and  Eglwys  Vach  may  he  25 
mdes,  and  the  eastern  branch  of  the  hills 
runs  ab.out  6 miles  more.  The  escarp- 
ment of  the  range  lies  along  the  river 
Conway.theeasterndcscentbeinggentle, 
and  extending  towards  the  Clwyd  in 
long  ridges  of  hills,  separated  from  one 
another  by  narrow  but  open  valleys. 
These  ridges  run  from  five  to  nine 
miles  from  the  principal  range,  and 
thus  these  lulls  cover  probably  as 
much  space  as  the  Snowdon  range ; 
but  they  hardly  rise  to  half  its  height : 
the  highest  summit,  called  Mudwl 
Eithin,  which  is  south  of  the  source 
of  the  Alwen,  is  only  1660  feet  above 
the  sea.  In  the  ridge  north  of  the 
Elwy  the  Moelfrc  Ucha  is  1234,  and 
the  Moelfre  Isa  1037  feet.  But  there 
are  some  high  summits  on  the  ridges 
branching  on  to  the  east,  os  the  Bton- 


banog,  between  the  Alwen  and  the 
Clwyd,  1572  : the  Moel  Twysog,  three 
miles  east  of  Llansannan,  1260,  and  the 
Moel  Fodiar,  a little  farther  north,  1260 
feet.  Numerous  small  torrents  run 
down  the  western  escarpment  of  the 
Hiraethog  Hills  to  the  Conway ; but 
the  hilly  country  on  the  east  is  drained 
by  the  Alwen,  a tributary  of  the  Dee. 
and  by  the  Clwyd  and  the  tributaries 
which  join  the  Clwyd  on  the  west  hank. 
These  hills  consist  chietiy  of  shale,  hp- 
sides  grey  mountain  rock  (W.  Davis),  or 
semi-indurated  whin ; but  on  the  east 
they  conic  in  contact  with  rocks  of  lime- 
stone, which  formation  prevails  in  the 
hills  to  the  north  of  the  Hiraethog  Hills 
along  the  sea-shore,  from  the  Great 
Ormes  Head  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Abergeley,  and  terminates  there  with 
high  cliffs*.  The  promontory  of  Grea'. 
Ormes  Head,  or  Llandidno,  has  no  doubt 
been  formerly  an  island,  being  at  present 
joined  to  the  main  land  only  by  a neck 
of  low  marshes.  It  consists  of  limestone, 
very  pure  and  hard,  contains  copper  ore, 
and  rises  abruptly  to  673  feet  above  the 
seat.  The  Hiraethog  Hills  are  covered 
with  heath  or  ling,  but  the  hollows  and 
flats  abound  with  excellent  peat. 

The  Clwyd  rises  on  tlie  N.E.  of  the 
Bronbanog,  N.W.  of  Derwen,  and  runs 
at  first  southward,  but  soon  turns,  by  a 
bold  sweep,  to  the  N.E.,  passes  Derwen, 
and  begins  its  northern  direction  about 
three  miles  south  of  Ruthin.  Up  to 
Ruthin  the  valley  through  which  it  flows 
is  narrow,  but  abounds  in  beautiful 
scenery.  Below  Ruthin  the  river  enters 
the  fertile  vale  of  Clwyd,  which  extends 
upwards  of  fifteen  miles  to  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  and  presents  a pretty  level  tract 
from  five  to  seven  miles  wide.  Imme- 
diately below  St.  Asaph's,  the  Clwyil  is 
joined  on  the  W.  by  the  Elwy,  a power- 
ful stream,  which,  with  its  tributary 
Aled,  drains  nearly  the  northern  half 
of  the  Hiraethog  Hills.  From  St. 
.Vsaph's,  the  Clwyd  (p'adually  increases 
in  breadth,  and  enters  the  fertile  and 
extensile  marsh  of  Rhuddlan.  called 
Morva  Rhuddlan.  Three  miles  below 
Rhuddlan  it  empties  itself  into  the  sea 
through  a small  eestuary  opening  north- 
wards, and  forming  a port  frequented 
by  small  coasting  vessels.  Its  course 
may  be  about  3ti  miles,  and  it  is  navi- 
gable for  flat- bottomed  boats  of  about  70 
tons  burden  up  to  Rhuddlan  quay. 
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The  Routhern  e.xtremity  of  tlio  Hira- 
ethog  Hills  is  contiguous  to  a range  of 
high  hills,  which  extend  from  W.to  E. 
along  the  river  Dee  and  very  near  its 
banks,  from  Corwen  in  the  W.  to  Trevor 
and  Ruabon  on  the  £.,  about  1 2 miles. 
This  range  may  be  considered  as  an  off- 
set of  the  high  mountain  region,  and 
itself  contains  some  summits  of  consider- 
able elevation,  as  Mix;l  MarHcld  IPU.l 
feet,  Gnbin  Oernauiit  1796,  Cym  y 
Brain  1658,  and  Craij'  Eglweyseg  1688 
feet.  It  consists  chiefly  of  limestone, 
and  contains  coal  and  iron  ore. 

The  country  which  lies  to  the  N.  of  this 
latter  range,  between  the  vale  of  Clwyd 
and  the  plain  of  Cheshire,  consists  of  two 
ridges  of  hills,  separated  by  a deep  de- 
pression in  the  form  of  a longitudinal 
valley.  Both  ridges  and  the  intervening 
valley  may  extend  in  breadth  from  E.  to 
W.,  on  an  average  six  or  seven  miles, 
ami  in  length  from  Gribin  Oernaunt  to 
the  signal-staff  near  Gronant,  a short 
distance  from  the  Point  of  Air,  at  the 
outlet  of  the  Dee.  about  20  miles.  The 
southern  half  from  Gribin  Oernaunt  to 
Moel  Arthur  lies  nearly  due  S.  and  N , 
but  the  northern  declines  a little  to  the 
W.  The  southern  portion  of  the  valley 
is  drained  by  the  Alyn,  which  for  10 
miles  runs  northward  in  a narrow  val- 
ley, but  two  or  three  miles  above  Mold 
suddenly  turns  to  the  S.S.E.,  and  break- 
ing through  the  eastern  ridge,  enters 
the  valley  of  the  Dee  and  joins  that 
river.  The  northern  half  of  the  val- 
ley is  drained  by  two  small  rivers.  The 
Nanncrch  breaks  through  the  western 
ridge  and  joins  the  Clwyd.  From  the 
northern  extremity  of  both  ranges  ano- 
ther small  river  issues,  which,  winding 
through  the  marsh  of  Rhuddlan,  falls 
into  the  sea  nearly  at  an  equal  distance 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Clwyd  and  the 
Point  of  Air.  The  western  of  the  two 
ridges,  which  bears  the  name  cf  the 
Clwydian  range,  commences  on  the 
north  near  Dysert,  two  miles  east  of 
Rhuddlan.  and  its  highest  summits  do 
not  rise  to  1600  feet  N.  of  the  val- 
ley of  Nannerch  ; but  south  of  it  they 
are  much  loftier,  as  Pen  y Cloddiau 
1452,  Moel  Arthur  1491,  MoelVammau 
1845,  Moel  Venlli  1767,  and  Rhos  yr 
Accre  1397  feet.  The  northern  part  of 
the  range  consists  of  limestone,  rich  in 
ores  of  lead  and  zinc ; the  argillaceous 
summits  of  the  southern  part  are  abutted 
by  limestone  rocks  on  both  sides.  The 
eastern  ridge,  which  may  be  called  the 
Flintshire  UiUf, commences  on  the  north 
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at  the  signal-.staff  west  of  Llanasan, 
which  is  732  feet  high,  and  runs  at  a 
distance  of  about  four  or  Hve  mdes  from 
the  ffistuary  of  the  Dee,  parallel  to  it 
nearly  to  the  place  where  it  is  traversed 
by  the  Alyn.  Its  highest  summits  are 
Pentre  Halkin,  to  the  north  of  Halkin, 
which  rises  to  992  feet,  and  Mod  y 
Gacr,  to  the  south  of  Halkin,  which 
rises  to  1020  feet.  South  of  the  Alyn  it 
stretches  due  south,  and  joins  the  Cyra 
y Brain  near  the  source  of  that  river. 
This  portion  of  the  ridge  seems  to  be 
somewhat  higher  and  much  wider;  it 
contains  the  Fire  Beacon,  near  Trimle 
Hall,  1270  feet  high,  and  consists  of 
limestone,  rich  in  coal  and  iron*.  From 
the  summit  ridge  the  surface  descends 
in  gentle  swellings  and  depressions  to 
the  [estuary  of  the  Dee  and  the  valley 
of  that  river. 

The  course  of  the  Dec  may  be  di- 
vided into  three  parts  ; its  upper  course 
in  the  mountain  region,  its  descent,  and 
its  lower  course  through  the  plain.  The 
lake  of  Bala,  or  Llyn  Tcgid,  the  largest 
lake  in  Wales,  which  extends  from 
S.W.  to  N.E.  four  miles,  with  a breadth 
in  the  widest  part  of  1200  yards,  may  be 
considered  as  the  source  of  the  Dee. 
This  take  is  fed  by  three  torrents,  which 
descend  from  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tains, and  are  called  LIcw,  Dee,  and 
Twrch ; they  unite  before  they  enter 
the  lakct.  From  the  north-eastern  cor- 
ner of  the  lake  the  Dee  issues  os  a stream 
of  considerable  size  and  depth,  atid  soon 
after  its  waters  are  increased  by  those 
of  the  Treveryn,  which  rises  farther  to 
the  west,  near  Llyn  Conway,  or  the 
source  of  the  Conw  ay.  After  this  junc? 
tion  the  Dee  runs  through  a fine  valley, 
and  before  it  descends  from  the  moun- 
tain region  is  joined  from  the  nortli, 
and  on  the  left  hank,  by  the  Alweii, 
which  drains  a great  portion  of  the 
Hiracthog  Hills,  and  rises  m the  paral- 
lel of  Ruthin,  about  eight  miles  west 
of  that  town.  The  course  of  the  Dee 
from  Llyn  Tegid  to  Corwen  may  be 
upwards  of  ten  miles,  and  it  receives  iq 
this  short  distance  the  drainage  of  mors 
than  one-third  of  the  mountain  region, 
its  hasin  extending  from  nine  to  twelve 
miles  and  upwards  in  width.  From  Cor- 
wen to  Trevor,  a distance  of  about  teq 
miles,  the  exceedingly  rapid  course  of  the 
Dee  marks  its  descent  from  the  mountain 
region ; here  its  basin  is  only  three  or 
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four  miles  across.  In  the  plain  the  Dee 
runs,  with  numerous  windings,  upwards 
of  thirty-five  miles  to  the  tideway  at 
Chester,  and  receives  in  this  course  on 
the  right  bank  the  Ceriog  from  the  south, 
and  from  the  west  the  Alyn,  which  lat- 
ter river,  after  breaking  through  the 
Flintshire  Hills,  where  its  surface  at  the 
bridge  above  Mold  is  SG8  feet  above  the 
sea,  passes  through  a subterraneous 
passage  for  the  distance  of  rather  less 
than  a mile,  and  then  enters  the  plain. 
At  Chester  the  Dee  is  about  100  yanls 
wide ; from  Chester  it  runs  in  an  arti- 
ficial channel  along  the  marshes  fur  about 
nine  miles.  Near  Flint  Castle,  about 
three  miles  farther,  it  becomes  an  mstu- 
ary  three  miles  wide,  which  at  high 
water  forms  a noble  arm  of  the  sea,  but 
at  its  ebb  dwindles  down  into  a nar- 
row and  insignificant  stream,  winding 
its  way  through  extensive  dreary  wastes 
of  sand  and  ooze.  The  main  chan- 
nel then  passes  to  the  Cheshire  side, 
below  Parkgate,  and  ten  miles  farther, 
near  the  island  of  Helbree,  it  enters  the 
sea,  the  sestiiary  being  there  about  six 
miles  in  breadth.  The  height  of  the 
Dee  at  Corwen  is  probably  upwards  of 
000  feet;  at  Llandysilio  303  feet:  at 
Poi.tycysyllte  174  feet  above  the  tide- 
way at  Chester.  In  us  natural  state  it 
is  wholly  unnavigable,  but  by  means  of 
a weir  at  Chester  the  water  is  held  up 
BO  as  to  allow  the  passage  of  small  boats 
for  two  or  three  miles  above  Chester*. 

The  south-eastern  boundary  of  Uie 
high  mountain  region  is  formed  by 
the  Berwyn  range,  which  on  die  cast 
begins  with  the  hills  north  of  Chirk 
Castle,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Dee 
and  of  the  Ceriog,  and  at  first  runs 
due  west  for  about  ten  miles,  to  the 
summit  of  the  Moel  Fema,  four  or 
five  miles  S.  E.  of  Corwen,  dividing 
the  basin  of  the  Dee  from  that  of  its  tri- 
butary the  Ceriog.  In  this  ridge  the 
highest  summits  vary  from  1 UOO  to  ‘iOUO 
feet  in  height,  the  Cefn  Ucha  attaining 
1316,  and  the  Moel  Fema  2108  feet 
above  the  sea.  At  the  Moel  Ferna  the 
range  declines  to  the  S.W.,  and  con- 
tinues with  a somewhat  irregular  line  in 
that  direction  to  Cader  Idris,  about  three 
miles  S.E.  of  Dolgellcy  on  the  Wonion, 
a tributary  of  the  Maw.  In  this  range 
many  summits  rise  above  2U0U  feet, 
Cader  Verwyn  2563,  Arran  Mowddwy 
2935,  and  Cader  Idris  2914  feet.  At 
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Cader  Idris  the  range  divides  into  two 
branches,  which  continue  nearly  in  the 
same  direction,  and  inclose  the  basin  of 
the  river  Dysinwy.  The  northern,  and, 
as  it  appears,  the  lower  range,  termi- 
nates on  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Car- 
digan, near  the  mouth  of  the  Dysinwy, 
with  the  Sarn  y Bwch,  a ridge  of  huge 
stones  stretching  into  Cardigan  Bay,  and 
covered  by  the  tide,  but  bare  at  low  water*. 
The  southern  ridge  rises  to  more  than 
200(1  feet,  and  terminates  about  two 
miles  cast  of  Towyn.  A straight  line 
from  Moel  Fema  to  Sam  y Bwch  is 
about  40  miles.  The  numerous  ofisets 
of  this  range,  branching  out  to  tlie  S. 
and  S.E.,  run  for  a distance  of  1 3 miles 
from  the  principal  ridge  into  the  exten- 
sive basin  of  the  Severn  and  its  nume- 
rous atiluents.  At  the  north-eastern 
extremity  the  tops  of  the  bills  are  argil- 
laceous, and  their  sides  in  general 
formed  of  limestone  rocks;  in  their 
western  progress  they  become  schistose, 
until  they  reach  Arran  Penllin  and 
Arran  Mowddwy,  which  are  conspicuous 
eminences  of  the  siliceous  kind,  which 
species  of  rocks  continues  more  or  less 
mixed  to  the  termination  of  the  range 
in  the  sea.  Upon  the  lower  and  drier 
outskirts  it  is  covered  with  fern  and 
whin,  or  gorse ; upon  the  loftier  sum- 
mits of  clay  slate,  with  heath ; rushes 
and  a variety  of  mosses  and  Alpine 
aquatic  plants  are  most  common  on  tho 
humid  slopes  and  hallows  'K 

The  Dysinwy, whose  basin  is  inclosed  by 
the  two  western  branches  of  the  Benvyn 
Hills,  is  formed  by  the  waters  which 
flow  from  the  southern  and  eastern  de- 
clivities of  Cader  Idris,  and  collect  in 
the  lake  of  Talyllin,  from  which  it 
descends  in  a narrow  valley  to  the  sea, 
where  it  forms  a small  mstuary  a little 
north  of  Towyn.  Its  course  may  be 
about  13  miles. 

The  country  lying  between  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  .Snowdon  range  and  the 
western  part  of  the  Berwyn  Hills  along 
the  Bay  of  Cardigan  presents  the  most 
varied  surface,  perhaps,  in  all  Wales. 
The  hills  which  line  the  sea-shore  are 
not  of  great  elevation  ; but  at  a distance 
of  about  five  or  six  miles  from  it  there 
is  a succession  of  high  hills,  or  rather 
mountains,  many  of  which  rise  to  2o00 
feet  and  upwards.  The  most  remarkable 
are  from  S.  to  N. : Craig  y Car  2147 
feet,  near  Llanelltydd,  on  the  river  Maw  ; 
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Rliinojf  Fach  2400  feet;  Rliinog  Fawr 
2463  feet;  Craig  Drwg2I00  feet.  These 
summits,  and  some  others  of  equal  and 
even  superior  elevation,  extend  between 
the  rivers  Maw  and  Dwyrtd.  Between 
the  last-mentioned  river  and  the  Glosllyn 
stand  the  summits  of  the  Moelwyn,  23;2 
feet,  and  of  the  Cnicht,  2272  feet ; the  lat- 
ter joins  the  high  hills  which  inclose  the 
lakes  Gwynant  and  Dinas  on  the  east, 
whilst  on  the  west  the  Snowdon  range 
raises  its  highest  summits.  The  ba-c 
of  these  summits  between  the  Maw  and 
the  Glasilyn  is  formed  by  a continuance 
of  high  ground,  which  is  only  inter- 
rupted by  the  deep  bed  of  the  river 
Dwyryd.  and  constitutes  the  western 
boundary  of  the  mountain  region.  The 
country  to  the  east  of  it  lies  very  high, 
which  is  proved  by  the  rapid  course 
of  the  rivers  that  descend  from  it,  and 
form  in  their  course  a continual  sucees- 
sion  of  cataracts  and  rapids.  The  nar- 
row valleys  through  which  they  run,  and 
the  steep  and  often  perpemlicular  rocks 
on  their  sides,  partly  covered  with  wood, 
render  this  part  of  Wales  exceedingly 
picturesque. 

The  waters  collecteil  on  this  portion  of 
the  mountain  region,  which  comprehends 
rather  less  than  one  thini  of  the  whole, 
is  carried  off  by  three  rivers,  the  Maw, 
the  Dwyryd,  and  the  Glasilyn.  The 
Maw  rises  not  far  from  the  source  of  the 
Llew,  one  of  the  upper  branches  of  the 
Dee,  and  flows  first  southward  and  then 
south-westward  to  the  vicinity  ofLlanell- 
tydd,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Wonion, 
which  at  the  confluence  is  about  equal 
in  size  to  the  Maw.  The  Wonion  rises 
near  the  source  of  the  Dee,  at  a place 
called  DrwsyNant:  before  it  joins  the 
Maw  it  passes  by  Dolgelley.  Tlie  united 
rivers  form  an  mstuary,  stretching  south- 
westward  until  within  a short  distance 
of  the  sea,  when  it  turns  westward  to 
Cardigan  Bay,  farming  at  its  mouth  the 
harbour  of  Barmouth.  It  is  navigable 
to  within  two  miles  of  Dolgelley,  and 
runs  about  18  miles.  The  Dwyryd  rises 
in  a small  mountain-lake,  Llyn  y Ga- 
mailt,  not  far  from  Llyn  Conway,  and  en- 
ters the  beautiful  vale  of  Kestiniog,  above 
the  village  of  that  name  ; but  before  it 
leaves  the  vale  it  meets  the  tide,  and  ex- 
pands into  a broad  lestuary  called  Traeth 
Bach.  Its  course  is  hardly  more  than  1 2 
miles.  The  Glasilyn,  or  Gwyneed,  has  its 
source  in  one  of  the  wildest  parts  of  the 
Snowdon  range,  and  running  in  a S.S.W. 
direction  in  a narrow  ravine,  it  passes 
through  the  mountain-lakes  Llyn  Gwy- 


nant  and  Llyn  y Dinas  to  the  village 
of  Beddgelert,  below  which  it  rushes 
through  a vast  chasm  in  the  mountains. 
Its  lower  course  lies  through  the  sands 
of  Traeth  Mawr,  which  once  formeil  its 
tpstiiary  and  are  now  secured  by  dikes 
and  inclosed.  It  falls  inti  the  most 
northern  part  of  Cardigan  Bay.  a few 
miles  east  of  Cricceath. 

The  basins  of  the  rivers  Severn  and 
Dy  fi  lie  on  the  south  side  of  the  Berwvn 
range,  and  are  mostly  drained  by  the 
rivers  which  descend  from  its  southern 
declivities.  The  larger  portion  of  the 
drainage  runs  to  the  Severn,  and  de- 
scends with  it  to  the  plain  of  Salop ; a 
small  part  only  joins  the  Dyfl.  and  runs 
into  the  Buy  of  Cardigan.  The  water- 
shed between  the  drainage  of  both  rivers 
begins  on  the  north  in  the  Berwyn  range 
at  Bwich  y Grocs,  a remarkable  moun- 
tain pass  over  this  range,  situated  a few 
miles  east  of  its  highest  summit,  the 
Arran  Mowddwy,  and  runs  from  this 
point  due  south  to  the  lake  of  Llyn 
Gwyddior  (Llyn  Chwidd),  and  then  to 
the  hill  near  Talerddig,  on  the  road  be- 
tween Camo  and  Llaiibryumair.  From 
this  point  it  declines  to  the  S.W.  and 
joins  the  Plinlimmon  Mountain.  In 
this  part  the  country  does  not  apfiear  to 
rise  to  any  great  height;  which  circum- 
slance,  join^  to  the  advantage  afforded 
by  the  two  wide  valleys  of  ttie  Severn 
and  Dyfl,  have  rendered  it  the  most 
common  tboroiighfare  of  the  country : 
three  roads  pass  over  it ; the  most  north- 
ern between  I.lanerfll  and  Malwyd,  the 
middle  between  Carno  and  Llanbryn- 
mair,  and  the  southern  between  Llanid- 
loes and  Machynlleth. 

The  basin  of  the  Dy  (I,  which  in  width, 
on  an  average,  extends  to  10  miles,  is 
very  different  from  those  farther  north. 
The  valleys  along  the  rivers  are  rather 
wide  and  fertile,  the  hills  separating 
them  of  no  great  elevation,  and  of  a 
gentle  descent  The  river  Dyfi,  or 
Divey,  rises  upon  Arran  Mowddwy, 
and  runs  first  S.  E.  and  then  S.  W., 
through  a narrow  valley,  to  the  small 
town  of  Dinasmowddy,  where  it  turns 
to  the  south,  and  thus  proceeds  through 
a wider  and  richer  valley,  to  which  it 
gives  name.  The  southern  half  of  its 
course  is  to  the  S.W.,  and  it  discharges 
its  waters  into  the  sea  by  a broad  mstu- 
ary  at  Aberdyft.  The  whole  course  of 
the  river  may  be  about  30  miles. 

The  western  and  north-western  part 
of  the  mountains  of  North  Wales  is  of 
the  primitive  siliceous  formation,  rugged. 
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steep,  and  barren.  Its  eastern  boundary 
may  with  tolerable  precision  be  marked 
by  a line  bo)fiiinins  at  the  testuary  of 
the  Dyfi,  following  that  river  up  to  its 
source  near  Arran  Mowddwy,  and  then 
the  Twrch  from  its  source  to  Llyn  Tepd, 
and  hence  the  Dec  to  its  continence  with 
the  Treweryn.  From  the  mouth  of  this 
river  it  runs  to  its  head  in  Llyn  Tre. 
weryn.  whence  it  passes  to  Llvn  Conway, 
and  follows  the  course  o(  this  river 
through  the  vale  of  Llanrwst  to  its  asstu- 
ary  near  Great  Ormes  Head.  The  hills 
and  mountains  lying  eastward  of  this 
line,  and  south  of  the  Berwyn  range, 
consist  chielly  of  a homogeneous  shale, 
which  becomes  friable  in  the  air ; but 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  Vyrnwy  the 
shale  passes  into  a grey,  semi-induralcd 
mountain  rock  (W.  Davies),  and  on  the 
Berwyn  range  into  argillaceous  schistus, 
which  extends  over  the  remainder  of  the 
hiils,  excepting  the  eastern  and  north- 
ern outskirts,  which  abound  with  calca- 
reous rocks,  freestone  and  chert  *. 

The  Severn  and  ite  Banin. 

The  basin  of  the  Severn  is  the  greatest 
in  England,  except  those  of  the  Humber 
and  the  Thames.  It  may  be  divided  into 
two  parts,  the  northern  and  the  southern, 
the  boundary  between  them  being  form- 
ed by  the  limestone  ridge  of  Wcnlock 
Edge,  which  traverses  the  basin  at  Coal- 
port,  two  miles  below  Coalbnsik  Dale. 
The  northern  part  comprehends  that  part 
of  Wales  which  is  drained  by  the  river 
and  its  numerous  affluents,  and  also  the 
whole  plain  of  Salop.  It  extends  from 
N.  to  S.  from  20  to  no  miles,  and  from 
W.  to  E.  upwards  of  43  miles,  of  which 
surface  nearly  one-half  lies  in  the  moun- 
tains l>etween  the  Berwyn  Hills  and  the 
Plinlimmon  range.  South  of  Wenlock 
Edge  the  average  breadth  of  the  basin  is 
about  30  miles  from  W.  to  E..  except 
where  it  is  enlarged  by  the  basin  of  the 
Avon,  which  stretches  eastward  into 
the  central  parts  of  England,  and  ter- 
minates near  the  sources  of  the  Wel- 
land, a river  which  belongs  to  the 
drainage  of  the  Wash,  and  by  that  of 
the  Teme.  In  length  this  part  of  the 
basin  extends  from  N.  to  S.  upwards 
of  70  miles. 

That  portion  of  the  basin  which  lies 
within  the  mountains  of  Wales  ought 
rather  to  be  called  hilly  than  mountain- 
ous. None  of  the  eminences  rise  above 
1500  feet  except  Cyrn  Moelfre,  W.  of 


Oswestry,  which  attains  1714  feet  The 
most  remarkable  besiiles  this  are  the 
Carno  Hills,  N.E.  of  Carno  (1490  feet), 
and  some  eminences  between  the  Rliew 
and  the  Vymwy.  But  it  appears  that 
these  hills,  though  numerous,  do  not 
form  continuous  chains,  but  rise  in  single 
and  separate  summits,  and  in  general 
are  of  very  easy  ascent. 

The  Severn  rises  on  the  western  de- 
scent of  Plinlimmon  from  two  sources. 
The  southern,  called  the  Havren,  origi- 
nates in  a chalylteate  spring  about  a 
mile  from  the  source  of  the  Wye,  wheni-e. 
as  a mountain  - torrent,  it  descends 
eastward  to  the  town  of  Llanidloes, 
traversing  a narrow  valley  called  Glvn 
Havren.  At  Llanidloes  it  is  joined  by 
the  other  branch,  the  Clewedog,  which 
originates  about  a mile  farther  to  the 
north,  and  runs  with  equal  rapidity 
through  a narrow  valley.  At  Llanid- 
loes the  united  river  assumes  the  name 
of  .Severn,  and  becomes  a comparatively 
quiet  river.  It  runs  from  Llanidloes 
in  a valley  a mile  and  more  wide,  in 
a general  north-eastern  direction,  till  it 
enters  the  plain  of  Salop.  From  Llanid- 
loes to  Newton  it  has  several  rapids,  but 
no  perpendicular  fall  ♦.  It  does  not  be- 
come navigable  till  it  reaches  Pool 
Quay,  about  20  miles  below  Newton. 
In  Wales  the  Severn  receives  many 
considerable  tributaries ; the  Tirannon, 
the  Rhew,  and  more  especially  the  united 
rivers  of  the  Vyrnwy  end  Tanat  The 
Vyrnwy  is  formed  of  two  branches,  of 
which  the  southern  rises  in  the  ridge 
which  connects  the  Plinlimmon  with 
the  Berwyn  range  in  the  vicinity  of 
Bwlch  y Fedwin,  and  flows  eastward  to 
Llanfair,  below  which  town  it  suddenly 
turns  to  the  N.E.  and  N.,  and  meets 
the  other  branch,  which  originates  in 
the  Berwyn  Hills  to  the  N.E.  of  Bwlch 
y Grocs,  and  descending,  with  many 
windings,  in  a south-eastern  direction, 
meets  the  former  below  Matraval.  After 
this  junction  the  river  is  called  V’yrnwy, 
and  pursues  a north-eastern  course  till 
it  comes  near  the  bonlers  of  Wales,  when 
it  turns  to  the  east,  and  soon  afterwards 
joins  the  Tanat.  This  tributary  of  the 
Vyrnwy  rises  In  the  Berwyn  range,  and 
runs  a nearly  due  K.  course,  receiving 
at  I.lanrhaidr  the  torrent  Rhaidr,  noted 
for  the  waterfall  of  Pistyll  Rhaidr  ; but 
towards  its  confluence  witii  the  Vyrnwy 
it  turns  southwards,  and  joins  it  tw  i 
miles  W.  of  Llanymynecb.  Five  o*  six 
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miles  below  the  Ust-mentioned  town  the 
Vyrnwy  falls  into  the  Severn,  after  a 
course  of  upwards  of  30  miles.  This 
river  is  navigable  during  several  of  the 
winter  months  as  high  as  Llanymynech. 
The  junction  of  the  Severn  and  Vyrnwy 
takes  place  in  the  plain  of  Salop,  in 
which  the  Severn  pursues  an  eastern 
and  very  winding  course  to  Shrewsbury, 
and  then,  declining  a little  to  the  S., 
enters  the  limestone  hills  of  Wenlock 
Edge,  changing  at  the  same  time, its 
course  into  one  nearly  due  S.  In  the 
plain  of  Salop  its  waters  are  increased 
by  those  of  the  Tern,  which  rises  in 
Staffordshire,  near  the  sources  of  the 
Sow  (an  affluent  of  the  Trent),  enters 
the  plain  of  Salop,  and  pursues  a south- 
erly course  of  nearly  30  miles.  The 
Tern  joins  the  Severn  on  the  left  bank  a 
mile  above  Wroxeter.  South  of  the  plain 
of  Salop  the  Severn  is  joined  by  the 
Stour,  the  Teme,  and  the  Avon.  The 
Stour  rises  in  the  hills  N.  of  Wolver- 
hampton, two  or  three  miles  from  that 
town,  and  after  flowing  27  or  28  miles 
in  a direction  nearly  due  S.,  it  joins  the 
Severn  on  the  left  bank  at  Stourport. 
Its  source  is  294  feet  biglier  than  the 
point  of  junction  with  the  Severn. 

The  Teme  rises  in  the  Kerry  Hills, 
which  belong  to  the  Plinlimmon  range, 
about  four  miles  S.  of  Newton  on  the 
Severn,  and  runs  in  a S.E.  direction 
to  Knighton,  from  which  point  it  de- 
clines to  the  E.,  until  it  is  joined  at 
Bromfleld,  three  miles  below  Ludlow, 
^ the  Onny.  Tliis  tributary  of  the 
Teme  rises  in  Comdon  Marsh,  about 
four  miles  E.  of  Montgomery,  at  an  ele . 
vation  of  from  900  to  1000  feet  above 
the  sea : after  a course  of  Sve  or  six 
miles  it  reaches  the  village  of  Moor, 
730  feet  above  the  sea,  situated  in 
the  valley  in  which  Montgomery  and 
Bishopscastle  are  built,  and  which  forms 
an  oblique  connexion  between  the  valley 
of  the  Teme  and  that  of  the  Severn  in 
Wales.  From  Moor  the  ground  slopes 
so  equally  E.  and  W„  that  the  "ery  un- 
common ciivumstance  here  occurs  of 
the  stream  divuling  itself;  that  portion 
which  goes  off  to  the  W.  henig  joined 
by  another  stream,  forms  the  river  Cam- 
let, which,  after  an  indirect  and  cir- 
cuitous course  of  about  17  mdes,  falls 
into  the  Set  ern  alMivc  Forden ; while 
the  eastern  branch  forms  the  Onny, 
which,  after  a course  of  about  1 8 miles, 
joins  the  Teme.  From  this  junction 
the  Teme  resumes  its  south-eastern 
course,  and  after  muneroas  windings 


falls  into  the  Severn  about  two  miles 
below  Worcester,  after  a course  of  about 
61)  miles.  From  its  junction  with  the 
Onny  to  its  mouth,  a distance  of  nearly 
42  mdes,  it  falls  367  fcci.  The  great 
quickness  of  its  descent,  its  numerous 
rapids,  rocky  ledges,  and  deep  pools, 
prevent  it  from  being  navigable  •. 

The  Avon  rises  in  the  village 
of  Naseby,  in  Northamptonshire,  and 
pursues  first  a W,  and  then  a S.W. 
course  to  the  walls  of  Warwick  Castle; 
from  IVarwick  to  Stratford  it  has  a wind- 
ing course,  and  so  on  to  Evesham,  where 
it  makes  a musiderable  bend.  About 
two  miles  lielow  Stratford  it  is  joined  on 
the  left  bank  by  the  Stour : and  a few 
miles  below  the  junction  of  the  Stour, 
the  Arrow,  which  comes  from  the  N., 
and  passes  Alcester.  joins  it  on  the  right 
bank.  From  Evesham  to  Pershore  it 
runs  nearly  due  W.,  and  heme  to  its 
junction  with  the  Severn  near  Tewk*- 
bury  has  a southerlv  and  winding  couio-e, 
leaving  Breedon  Hill  one  mile  to  the 
left.  This  river  runs  nearly  100  miles, 
and  therefore  belongs  to  the  large 
streams  of  England.  Its  banks  are 
generally  not  high,  and  the  larger  part 
of  its  valley  is  a tolerably  level  country, 
bounded  by  higher  land  of  small  eleva- 
tion. A canal  running  N.  from  Strat- 
ford joins  the  Worcester  and  Birming- 
ham Canal,  and  thus  connects  the 
navigation  of  the  Avon  with  that  of 
the  basin  of  the  Trent.  Another  canal 
connects  Warwick  with  Birmingham  ; 
and  the  upper  valley  of  the  Avon  is  also 
connected  by  a canal  with  the  Soar  of 
Leicester,  and  the  basins  of  the  Wash 
and  the  Thames. 

The  Severn,  after  its  junction  with 
the  Avon,  runs  in  a winding  course 
S.S.W.  to  Gloucester,  where  it  meets 
the  tidewater,  which  here,  according  to 
accurate  measurements,  rises  about  16 
feet  higher  than  at  Chester,  which  is  to 
be  attributed  to  the  peculiar  form  of  the 
Bristol  Channel,  and  the  well  known 
extraordinary  height  ofits  tides.  Below 
Gloucester  the  river  increases  in  breadth, 
and  before  it  reaches  Newnliam  expands 
into  an  mstuary,  which  gradually  grows 
wider,  until  it  is  narrowed  by  the  tongue 
of  land  which  separates  the  mouth  of 
the  Wye  from  that  of  the  Severn.  Here 
it  may  be  considered  as  mingling  its 
waters  with  the  Bristol  Channel, 

The  Severn  runs  150  miles  from 
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Llanidloes  to  the  tideway  at  Gloucester. 
If  30  miles  are  adiled  for  its  course  to 
the  mouth,  ami  10  more  for  the  Havren, 
the  whole  cour.se  of  the  river  amounts  to 
190  miles.  Its  fall  above  Newton  is 
not  known. 

F««t.  Jo. 

From  Newton  to  Pool  Quay, 
about  ‘20  miles,  the  Severn 

falls 2‘20  0 

From  Pod  Quay  to  Bajjley 
Brink,  near  Shrewsbury,  at 
the  cotninencement  of  the 
Ellesmere  canal,  about  !26 

milas 96  0 

From  Bauley  Brook  to  Coal- 

pori.  'I  iiiilus  . . . 60  0 

From  C ailport  to  Bridnenorth, 

7 miles 14  C 

Fr.im  Brill  .renorth  to  Stunrport, 

In  miles 41  9 

From  Stniirp.irt  to  Worcester, 

I < miles  ......  '210 

From  Woivcster  to  tideway.  30 
miles 10  0 


4.55  3 

Alone  the  hanks  of  the  Severn  two 
coiil-fie  ils  of  considerable  extent  occur. 
The  northern  is  the  coal  and  iron  district 
of  Coatbi-ouk  Dale.  It  commences  on  the 
south-western  side  of  the  Severn,  near 
the  northern  exiremiiy  of  the  Wenlock 
Edje,  and  passing  the  river  in  a north- 
eastern direction,  terminates  in  the 
neiohbourhoodof  Lillesliall,  extending  in 
tliat  direction  upwards  of  six  miles.  Its 
width  vanes  from  upw  arils  of  half  a mile 
at  Its  south-western  extremity  to  more 
than  two  miles  between  Welliniiton  and 
Shifnal.  Insulated  coal-measures  are 
found  at  some  distance  from  the  field  in 
the  Clee  Hills,  as  well  as  near  Oswes- 
try *. 

At  a short  distance  from  the  mstuary 
of  the  Severn  is  the  coal-basin  of  Dean 
Forest.  It  occupies  an  irrejjular  ellip- 
tical area,  circumscribed  by  the  triangle 
formed  by  the  Wye.  the  Severn,  and  the 
road  from  Gloucesterto  Ross,  the  longer 
axis  from  N.  to  S.  being  about  ten  miles 
in  length,  and  the  transverse  from  E. 
to  yV.  about  six+. 

The  area  drained  by  the  Severn  and 
ils  tributaries  comprehends  nearly  all 
Shropshire  and  Worcestershire,  besides 
about  two-thirds  of  Montgomeryshire, 
Warwickshire,  and  Gloucestershire,  and 
small  portions  of  Staffordshire,  Leices- 
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tershire,  Northamptonshire,  Radnor- 
shire, and  Herefordshire,  and  extends 
over  a space  which  probably  falls  not 
much  short  of  4500  square  miles. 

The  hlountaim  of  South  Wulet. 

The  mountains  which  inclose  the  upper 
basin  of  tlie  Severn  on  the  S.,  and  lake 
the  name  of  the  Plinlimmon  miige, 
from  the  highest  of  their  summits,  com- 
mence on  the  E.  not  far  from  tlie  c in- 
fluence of  the  Severn  and  its  tributary 
the  Vymwy,  at  the  Breddin  Hill,  which 
liscs  on  the  boundary  of  Montgomery 
and  Shropshire,  on  the  W.  side  of  ihe 
plain  of  Salop.  From  this  point  they 
extend  S.W.,  comprehending  the  Long 
Mouuinin.  to  near  Montgomery  Castle. 
VI here  they  beg'n  to  decline  more  to  the 
W. ; the  moMitiiin  line  is  coiiiimieil 
al  ng  the  Kerry  Hills,  whose  summit 
hcie  firms  tlie  bonmlary  of  North  and 
South  Wale-,  to  the  Llandinuin  Moun- 
tiins.  'I'hey  leriiiinate  on  the  W.  with 
t e exten-ive  mass  of  the  I'linlimm  in, 
beyond  tlie  soiin-cs  of  the  Havren  (Se- 
vern), and  of  the  Wye.  Tlie  tw.i  extre- 
mities of  llijs  range  are  3*  miles  distant ; 
but  the  line  of  the  waiershed  curving 
towards  the  S.  forms  an  arc  of  a circle 
49  miles  in  length  *.  This  range  con- 
tains two  remarkable  depressions  in  its 
eastern  part.  The  first  is  a narrow 
winding  valley,  which  connects  the  vale 
of  the  upper  Severn  with  the  plain  of 
Salop,  by  separating  the  group  of  the 
Breddin  Hills  from  the  Long  Mountain. 
The  Breddin  Hills  form  a separated 
mass  of  rocks,  witli  three  clevateil  sum- 
mits, Breddin  Hill  (999  feet)  with 
Rodney's  monument  upon  it;  Moel  y 
Golva  (1199  feet) ; and  Cevn  y Castell. 
The  northern  and  western  sides  of 
this  mass  are  in  many  places  nearly 
perpendicular,  and  in  some  parts  the 
summit  overhangs  its  base;  and  even 
on  the  southern  and  eastern  sides  the 
ascent  is  very  dil1icult+.  It  is  chiefly 
composed  of  a greenish  serpentine  J. 

The  Long  Mountain  forms  likewise 
a separate  mas.s,  being  divided  from  tbe 
remainder  of  Ihe  range  by  the  valley  in 
which  Montgomery  and  Bishopsca.slle 
stand,  and  through  which  the  Camlet 
and  the  Onny  descend.  This  range 
occupies  nearly  10  miles  in  length,  but 
its  breadth  is  inconsiderable.  Towards 
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the  vale  of  the  upper  Severn  and  Mont- 
gomery it  presents  almost  one  continued 
range,  and  descends  with  a sleep  escarp- 
ment: on  the  K.  it  sinks  I'radually  into 
the  plain,  its  c iiitiimit)  being  I'retiiicnlly 
broken,  and  presenting  detached  hills*. 
It  rises  in  some  parts  to  1330  feet  above 
the  sea. 

The  remainder  of  the  Plinlinimon 
range  seems  to  have  no  other  inter- 
ruption, hut  to  extend,  with  a well- 
marked  continuitv, to  I'linliminon  itself. 
Its  escarpment  lies  towards  the  vale  of 
the  .Severn,  being  backed  on  the  ,S  by 
an  elevated  and  mountainous  country, 
which  in  some  places  d<  es  not  seem  to 
sink  cjnsideralily  below  the  average 
height  of  this  range.  The  highest 
measured  suininit.  besides  Phnliinnion 
it-elf,  is  to  the  S \V.  of  Newton  on  the 
Severn,  culled  Ll.indiiiam  Mountain, 
which  attains  1808  feet.  The  I’linlim- 
nion,  or  rather  Plinluitnon,  is  an  exten- 
sive iiiuuiitain  with  three  summits,  the 
highest  of  which  rises  to  2 IG3  feet.  It 
is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  several 
other  smaller  elevations,  of  which  that 
to  the  N.E..  called  Muel  Fadin,  is  lsS4 
feet  above  the  sea. 

Shale  seems  to  be  the  chief  compo- 
nent of  the  whole  range,  though  in  sumo 
places  beds  of  more  compact  and  more 
regularly  stratified  nrcks  occur.  It  con- 
tains no  metallic  ores,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  small  quantities  of  cobalt  and 
lead,  not  sullieicnt  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  working.  The  range  presents  a great 
regularity  in  its  outline,  its  surface  con- 
sisting of  a succession  of  gradual  slopes 
and  rounded  summits.  It  is  uniformly 
covered  with  herbage,  which  supports 
numerous  Hocks  of  small  fine-woolled 
sheep  r. 

To  the  S.E.  of  the  Plinliramon  ex- 
tends a vast  mountain  tract  of  a very 
desolate  character.  Its  western  bound- 
ary would  be  marked  with  tolerable 
accuracy  by  a lino  drawn  due  south 
from  the  western  summit  of  Plinlimmon 
Mountain  to  Tregaron  Mountain  ( 1 747 
feet),  and  thence  S.W.  to  the  western 
extremity  of  the  road  between  Llan- 
dovery on  the  Towey  to  Lampeter  on 
the  Teify.  The  last-mentioned  road, 
up  to  the  point  where  it  touches  the 
river  Towey,  may  be  considered  as  the 
western  part  of  its  southern  boundary. 
From  this  point  eastward  the  boundary 
is  formed  by  the  Mynydd  Epynt,  or 
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Epynt  Hills,  which,  commencing  a few 
miles  N.E.  of  Llandovery,  extend  with 
a tolerably  uniform  outline,  and  in  a 
direction  fmm  W.  to  E.,  to  LIyswen,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Wye.  On  t ie  E.  this 
mountain  tract  is  boundeil  by  the  course 
of  the  Wye  from  LIyswen  on  the  S.  to 
Llangerrig  on  the  N.  The  curved  part 
of  the  Plinlimmon  range  W of  the 
mountain  road  between  Llangerrig  and 
Llanidloes  to  the  Plinlimmon  Mountain 
itself  c institutes  its  northern  boundary. 

This  region,  which  is  doubtless  the 
most  extensive  waste  in  IValcs,  and  re- 
sembles more  than  any  other  portion  of 
the  island  the  rocky  country  of  the 
Northern  Highlands  in  Sutherland  and 
Ross-shire,  presents  no  regular  chains, 
but  a succession  of  ruunded  hills  and 
depressions,  the  surface  of  which  is 
covered  with  mosses  and  (teat  re-ting 
upon  clay.  The  clay  being  impenetrable 
to  the  water,  and  the  peat  absorbing  a 
great  quantity  of  it.  the  moisture  which 
descetids  on  these  hills  is  hitidered  frum 
forming  watercour.-es,  and  excavating 
regular  ravines  and  glens.  The  number 
of  such  ravines  or  waterc  lurses  is  con- 
set, ttcntly  very  small.  Some  parts  of 
its  surface  are  covered  by  extensive  bogs, 
as,  for  instance,  that  called  Corg  Guch 
ar  Teify,  which  extends  from  Tregaron 
to  .Strata  Florida,  five  miles  in  length, 
iLs  mean  breadth  being  alraut  one  and 
a half:  the  river  Teify,  not  far  frum 
its  source,  winds  through  it.  Among 
the  |)eat  and  the  Imps  are  scattered 
tracts  of  pasture  land,  covered  with  very 
poor  herbiigc,  which  affords  summer 
pasture  for  large  numbers  of  small 
hardy  sheep  *.  These  pastures,  and 
the  peat  which  serves  ns  fuel,  are  nea:ly 
the  only  profit  which  can  be  gained 
from  this  mountain  region,  it  being 
entirely  destitute  of  mineral  riches,  ex- 
cept a little  lead,  and  composed  chiefly 
of  slate,  or  rather  shale.  The  highest 
summit  of  this  region  is  the  Drugorn, 
207 1 feet  above  the  sea,  which  occupies 
nearly  the  middle  of  it.  Tregaron 
Mountain,  towards  the  western  boun- 
daiy,  rises  to  1747  feet. 

The  Mynydd  Epynt,  or  Epynt  Hills, 
which  constitute  the  southern  boundary 
of  the  mountain  tract,  are  of  a different 
description,  being  composed  of  old  red 
sandstone.  This  change  in  the  geolo- 
gical constitution  of  the  country  takes 
place  along  a line  drawn  from  the  banks 
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of  the  Wye  below  the  inllux  of  the 
Edwy,  about  five  miles  S.  of  Builtb,  and 
running  across  the  Epynt  Hills  to  Cwin 
y Dwr,  on  the  road  between  Trecastle 
on  the  Usk  and  Llandovery,  on  the 
boundary  of  Carmarthenshire.  The  nu- 
merous rivers  originating  on  the  Epynt 
Hills  collect  at  the  foot  of  their  northern 
declivities,  and  form  the  Irvon,  a tribu- 
tary of  the  Wye,  whilst  those  descending 
to  the  south  increase  the  waters  of  the 
Usk.  This  range  is  everywhere  covered 
with  vegetation,  and  is  much  superior 
in  fertility  to  that  farther  to  the  north ; 
its  valleys  also  contain  many  small  strips 
of  land  capable  of  being  cultivated. 

The  country  which  extends  on  the 
west  of  this  mountain  tract  to  Cardigan 
Bay,  between  the  wide  valleys  of  the 
Dyfi  and  that  of  the  Teify,  presents  a 
varying  character  in  its  different  parts. 
The  northern  districts  between  the  Dyfi 
and  the  Ystwith  are  extremely  rugged 
and  uneven,  presenting  narrow  chains 
with  craggy  summits  and  steep  declivi- 
ties, and  divided  fiem  one  another  only 
by  narrow  ravines  and  closed  valleys. 
The  rivers  being  full  of  rapids  and 
cataracts,  and  the  slopes  of  the  bills  well 
wooded,  this  part  of  VVales  contains  nu- 
merous picturesque  views.  Along  the 
coast  the  hills  are  low.  The  country 
south  of  the  Ystwith  partakes  more  of 
the  surface  and  sterility  of  the  tract  far- 
ther east.  It  stretches  out  into  extensive 
table-lands,  intersected  by  several  hills, 
and  broken  by  numerous  watercourses. 
Their  surfhee  is  destitute  of  wood  and 
coveted  with  a scanty  vegetation.  These 
table-lands  extend  even  between  the 
Ayron  river  and  the  Teify,  8.  W.  of 
Ystrad,  to  within  a few  miles  N.E.  of 
Newcastle  Emlyn  on  the  Teify.  Tal- 
sam  Hill,  N.E.  of  Ystrad,  rises  to  1143 
feet,  and  Capel  Cynon,or  PansyGutch, 
N.E.  of  Newcastle  Emlyn,  to  1U46  feet. 

The  whole  coast  of  Cardigan  Bay,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Dyfi  to  that  of  the 
Teif^,  is  of  considerable  elevation,  ex- 
cepting only  near  the  mouths  of  the 
rivers  where  the  vales  descend  to  the 
shore.  The  rock  on  which  the  castle  of 
Aberystwith  stands  is  496  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea. 

The  country  to  the  east  of  the  central 
mountain  tract  is  likewise  hilly,  but  its 
valleys  are  wide,  the  declivities  of  the 
hills  gentle,  and  the  summits  broad.  A 
Urge  part  of  this  oountry  is  fit  for  agri- 
cultural purposes  *.  Few  of  the  bilU  rise 
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to  a considerable  height : the  moet  ele- 
vated in  Radnor  Forest  '.attains  2163 
feet. 

The  rivers  which  descend  from  the 
mountain  remon  about  the  Plinlimmon 
to  Cardigan  Bay  have  short  courses,  but 
are  commonly  characterised  by  a rich 
and  bold  scenery.  Such  is  particularly 
the  case  with  the  Rheidiol  or  Rheidol, 
which  rises  in  a small  lake  railed  Llygad 
Rheidiol  (the  eye  of  the  Rheidiol),  on 
the  N.W.  side  of  the  Plinlimmon  Moun- 
tains, at  no  great  distance  from  the 
sources  of  the  Severn,  and  descends 
southward  along  their  western  side  in  a 
deep  and  narrow  ravine.  This  river 
becomes  highly  picturesque  at  Yspytty 
C'aen  Vaen,  at  a short  aistance  below 
which  place  it  receives  the  waters  of 
the  Mynach,  a mountain  turrentexhibit- 
ing  grand  scenery  at  the  Devil's  Bridge, 
a little  above  its  junction  with  the  Rhei- 
diol. At  the  conHux  with  the  Mynach, 
the  Rheidiol  turns  to  the  west,  and  con- 
tinues in  that  direction  to  Cardigan 
Bay,  which  it  reaches  at  Aberystwith, 
about  a mile  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Ystwith,  after  a course  of  about  20 
miles. 

The  Ystwith  rises  in  the  mountain 
tract  south  of  the  Plinlimmon  Moun- 
tains, and  rushes  in  an  impetuous  tor- 
rent first  8.  and  then  W.  through  a deep 
precipitous  channel  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Hafbd,  whence  it  flows  through  a more 
level  country  to  Cardigan  Bay,  into  which 
it  discharges  its  waters,  after  a course  of 
about  22  miles. 

The  Teify,  the  largest  river  which 
falls  into  Cardigan  Bay,  rises  in  Llyn 
Teify,  the  largest  of  that  cluster  of  seven 
lakes,  into  which  the  water  collects  from 
the  neighbouring  hills.  Issuing  from  the 
lake  as  an  insignificant  stream,  it  flows 
immediately  south-westward  over  a rocky 
bed  to  the  vicinity  of  the  ruined  abbey  of 
Strata  Florida,  whence,  crossing  the  ex- 
tensive bog  of  Cors  Goch  ar  Teifv  in  a 
western  direction,  it  enters  deep  defiles, 
through  which  thegreater  partofits  course 
lies  to  the  S.W.,  os  far  as  Lampeter.  Be- 
low Lampeter  its  course  gradually  de- 
clines to  the  W.,  in  which  direction  it 
continues  to  a fen  miles  from  its  mouth, 
where  it  changes  to  the  N.  W.,  and 
reaches  Cardigan,  below  which  town  it 
enters  the  sea  by  a wide  mstuary.  Its 
course  is  about  53  miles,  and  it  is  navi- 
gable for  vessels  of  rather  more  than 
200  tons  burden  to  Cardigan  bridge,  and 
for  barges  to  Llecbrhyd  bridEro,  to  which 
place  the  tide  ascends.  'The  farther 
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navigation  is  impeded  by  the  ledge  of 
Toeks  which  forms  the  Cenarth  Falls, 
between  Llechrhyd  Bridge  and  New- 
castle Enilyn. 

The  eastern  and  larger  portion  of  the 
above  described  mountain  district  is 
almost  entirely  drained  by  the  Wye  and 
its  numerous  tributaries.  The  Wye, 
which  probably  surpasses  all  the  rivers 
of  the  island  in  picturesque  scenery, 
rises  on  *he  south-eastern  declivities  of 
the  Plinlimmon  Mountain,  about  a mile 
8.  of  the  source  of  the  Havren  or  Severn. 
It  runs  first  E.S.E.  to  Llangerrig  about 
ten  miles,  and  then  to  Rhayader,  nearly 
the  same  distance,  with  an  impetuous 
and  turbulent  course,  over  a rocky  bed, 
and  in  a narrow  valley  between  moun- 
tains destitute  of  trees,  and  covered  with 
mosses  and  peat.  So  far  it  displays  very 
little  of  that  beauty  which  marks  its 
loaer  course.  Below  Rhayader,  where 
the  scenery  liegins  to  be  interesting,  it 
receives  on  the  right  bank  the  waters  of 
the  Elan,  which  originates  near  the 
summit  of  the  mountains  a little  S.  of 
Own  Ystwith,  on  the  Ystwith,  and  after 
a course  of  about  fifteen  miles  to  the 
S.E.,  through  a desolate  country,  meets 
the  Clarwen,  which  traverses  a similar 
district : the  united  river  turns  to  the 
E.N.E.,  and  joins  the  Wye  a little  far- 
ther down.  In  its  progress  to  the  8.E. 
the  Wye  is  joined  on  the  left  bank, 
about  flve  miles  above  Builth,  Iw  the 
Ithon,  and  just  above  the  town  of  Builth 
by  the  Irvon  on  the  right.  The  Ithon 
rises  in  the  Eenr  Hills,  not  far  from 
the  source  of  the  Teme,  and  descending 
southward  with  numerous  windings,  re- 
ceives the  waters  of  many  rivers  and 
rivulets,  and  drains  a country  of  great 
extent.  At  Cefn  LIys  it  makes  a bold 
sweep,  turning  to  the  N.  and  afterwards 
to  the  W.;  but  from  Llanbadarn  Fawr 
it  flows  again  nearly  8.  to  its  junction 
with  the  Wye  near  Dissert.  It  runs 
about  twenty-five  miles  through  amuch- 
diversifled  but  not  picturesque  country. 
The  Irvon,  which  drains  the  country  to 
the  N.  of  the  Mynydd  Epynt,  rises  in 
the  desolate  country  W.  of  Drugarn 
Hill,  and  continues  its  upper  and  south- 
ern course  through  a similar  country, 
but  declining  to  the  E.  and  N.E.  it 
enters  a wider  valley,  which  displays 
some  fine  scenery. 

Below  Builth,  where  the  Wye  enters 
the  red  sandstone  region,  this  river  be- 
gins to  display  all  its  beauty.  Flowing 
in  a Cne  valley,  with  a flat  in  geneiv 
sutBciently  wide  fbr  all  porpoeet  Of  utility 


and  comfort,  between  ranges  of  wooded 
hills,  it  sometimes  presents  a rapid  and 
foaming  current:  and  at  other  times  a 
deep,  dark  pool,  with  scarcely  a^  appear- 
ance of  motion  on  its  surface.  The  small 
tributaries  which  increase  its  waters  in 
this  tract  partake  of  its  beauties,  more 
especially  the  Edwy,  which  joins  it  on  the 
left  bank,  about  five  miles  IkIow  Builth*. 
At  LIyswen  the  Wye  begins  gradually 
to  bend  to  the  E.  and  N.E.,  and  below 
Hay  to  the  N.;  but  before  it  reaches 
Whitney  it  turns  to  the  E.,  and,  leaving 
the  mountains  of  Wales,  runs  through 
an  undulating  country  to  Hereford,  in 
which  course  it  displays  a less  bold,  but 
a milder  and  extremely  pleasing  appear- 
ance, characterised  by  delightful  reaches, 
with  the  most  luxurious  landscapes  on 
their  sides.  Afew  miles  below  Hereford 
the  Wye  is  joined  on  the  left  bank  by 
the  I.ug,  or  Lugwy.  This  tributary  of 
the  Wye  originates  in  two  sources,  on  the 
north  and  south  of  Radnor  Forest.  The 
northern,  or  the  Lug,  joins  the  southern, 
or  the  Endwell,  below  Presteigne,  after 
a course  of  upwards  often  miles.  The 
united  river  pursues  its  E.N.E.  course 
for  some  miles  more,  and  then  turns  to 
the  8 E.  Passing  Leominsler,it  declines 
to  tlie  S.,  in  which  direction  it  runs 
to  the  Wye,  at  the  village  of  Mordiford, 
after  a course  of  upwards  of  forty  miles. 

Below  Herefonl  tho  scenery  along  the 
Wye  becomes  bolder  and  mure  romantic, 
its  course  being  exceedingly  sinuous,  and 
its  banks  generally  lofty  and  much  di- 
versified with  woods  and  projecting 
rocks.  At  Monmouth  (Munnowmouth) 
it  receives  the  Munnew,  which  rises  on 
the  Herefordshire  side  of  the  Black  Fo- 
rest, or  Hatterel  Hills,  and  runs  nearly 
due  8.  between  high  hills  fur  ten  miles ; 
then  for  about  four  miles  N.E.  to  Kent 
Church,  and  hence  to  Monmouth  S.E. 
The  whole  course  of  this  river  may 
amount  to  nearly  thirty  miles. 

Tho  Wye  terminates  its  course  of 
about  120  miles  below  Chepstow,  in  the 
Bristol  Channel.  It  is  navigable  for 
large  vessels  only  to  Chepstow  Bridge, 
and  for  barges  of  from  eighteen  to  thirty 
tons  burden  as  high  as  Hereford ; but 
this  navigation  is  frequently  interrupted 
by  the  scarcity  of  water,  or  by  the  vio- 
lence of  the  current,  when  swelled  by 
the  mountain-torrents,  which  is  often  so 
strong  ss  to  occasion  great  alterations  in 
the  b<^  of  the  river,  and  sometimes  even 
to  form  new  chaiUMls.  The  spring- 
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tides  fit  Chepstow  frequently  rise  above 
iO  feet. 

The  southern  declivities  of  the  Epynt 
Hills  form  long  narrow  ridues,  which  are 
separntcd  from  one  another  by  valleys  of 
a similar  description,  and  terminate  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  banks  of  the 
river  Usk,  and  on  the  Wye  near  Llys- 
wen.  The  country  lying  between  the 
last-mentioned  place  and  the  town  of 
Brcckn  ck,  separating  the  valleys  of  the 
Wye  and  the  Usk.  cannot  be  called 
mountainous,  when  compared  with  the 
heights  which  inclose  it  on  all  sides.  It 
is,  however,  a hilly  country ; but  the 
eminences  that  cover  it  in  all  directions 
without  farming  a chain,  do  not  rise  to 
any  considerable  height,  and  are  sepa- 
rated by  considerable  and  wide  depres- 
sions. ' This  hilly  tract  extends  along 
the  course  of  the  Wyo  from  Llyswen 
to  a point  a few  miles  E.  of  Glasbury  ; 
but  along  the  course  of  the  Usk  it  ex- 
tends several  miles  from  Brecknock  to 
Llansainifraed.  In  the  southern  part 
of  this  hilly  plain  is  Llvn  Safaddan,  or 
Savaddon,  called  also  Brecknockmere. 
the  largest  lake  in  .South  Wales,  which  is 
three  miles  long  and  about  a mile  broad 
where  widest,  and  in  some  places  from 
twelve  to  hfleen  yards  deep,  though  its 
general  depth  does  not  exceed  three  or 
four  yards.  It  is  distinguished  from  the 
mountain  lakes  of  Wales  by  being  situ- 
aterl  rather  in  a low  country,  and  not 
having  hills  of  considerable  height  on 
any  side  : it  terminates  on  the  S.,  in  a 
low,  marshy  ground,  overgrown  with 
Tushes  and  other  aquatic  plants. 

To  the  E.  of  this  hilly  plain  the  hills 
rise  into  mountains,  and  this  moun- 
tain-tract is  called  the  Black  Forest,  or 
Mynydd  y Coder.  It  begins  in  the  N., 
near  Talgarth,  and  extends  southward 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Crickhowel.  on 
the  Usk.  Some  of  its  eastern  branches 
enter  Herefordshire,  where  they  are 
called  the  Hattcrell  Hills,  and  accom- 
pany the  course  of  the  Munnow  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Kent  Church.  This 
mountain  tract,  which  is  connected  by 
the  above-mentioned  hilly  plain  with  the 
mountains  of  Wales,  and  on  the  other 
sides  is  inclosed  by  the  vales  of  the  Wye 
and  Usk,  has  some  summits  which  rise 
to  a considerable  height— Pen  y Cader 
Fawr,  situated  near  the  centre  of  it,  is 
higher  than  the  Pluiiimmon,  being  2345 
feet  above  the  sea.  The  Sugar  Loaf,  to 
the  E.  of  Crickhowel  and  the  N.  of  Aber- 
gavenny, is  1760  feet  high*. 

* lonfs'a  Uistorr  BrtckaocksUrt. 


The  vallcv  of  the  Usk  forms  a con- 
siderable anii  extensive  depression  in  the 
re  l sandstone  hills  which  cover  this  part 
of  South  Wales ; but  to  the  S.  of  this 
valley  the  mountains  rise  again  to  a still 
greater  height.  They  here  form  a long 
chain,  beginning  on  the  W„  near  Llan- 
dybie,  some  miles  S.  of  Llandeilo  Fawr, 
on  the  Towy,  and  extending  eastward  to 
the  Mynydd  Llangynidr,  which  termi- 
nates in  Monmoutlishirc,  near  Aberga- 
venny, with  the  Blawrange  Hills.  This 
chain  is,  at  least  through  a considerable 
part  of  its  extent,  called  Black  Moun- 
tain, and  in  the  Ordnance  maps.  Forest 
Fawr.  The  whole  of  this  range,  except 
its  eastern  extremity,  belongs  to  the  r^ 
sandstone  formation ; and  though  in 
many  parts  the  mountains  are  too  ele- 
vated, steep,  and  rocky  for  cultivation, 
they  are  generally  covered  wilh  vegeta- 
tion, except  only  such  slopes  as  are 
scarped,  and  they  afford  good  shcepwalks. 
The  highest  mountains  of  South  Wales 
are  in  this  range.  The  Bannau  Sir 
Gaer,  or  the  Carmarthenshire  Beacons, 
are  two  peaks,  separated  by  a deep  and 
narrow  chasm,  of  which  the  western  be- 
longs to  Carmarthenshire,  and  the  east- 
ern to  Brecknockshire.  The  latter  is  the 
higher,  and  rises  to  2596  feet.  It  is  some- 
times called  Trecastle  Beacon, from  a vil- 
lage  of  that  name  situated  some  miles  to 
theN.E.  Thesummitof  the  Y Fan  Gihi- 
rach,  on  the  southern  declivities  of  which 
the  Nedd  Vechan  (Little  Ned)  takes 
its  rise,  is  2.994  feet  high.  But  the 
most  elevated  summits  of  the  chain, 
and  the  highest  points  of  South  Wales, 
are  two  contiguous  peaks,  aliout  live 
miles  S.W.  of  the  town  of  Brecknock, 
and  called  Bannau  Brecheiniog,  or  the 
Brecknockshire  Beacons,  also  sometimes 
Cadar  Arthur,  or  Arthur's  Chair.  They 
rise  to  2862  feet  above  the  level  of  tbie 
sea. 

The  eastern  part  of  this  range,  the 
Mynydd  Llangynidr,  consists  of  lime- 
stone, and  lofty  rocks  of  that  composi- 
tion form  the  steep  declivity  along  the 
southern  bank  of  the  Usk.  between 
Llangynidr  and  Abergavenny.  Tlie 
limestone  rocks  extend  hence  westward 
along  the  whole  range  of  the  Forest 
Fawr,  farming  its  southern  declivity,  in 
the  latitude  of  Glyn  Collwyn.  But 
southward  of  this  line  a considerable 
depression  occurs  in  the  surface  of  the 
country,  the  lowest  part  of  which  is 
distinctly  marked  by  the  places  where 
the  rivers  Taff  and  Neith,  descending 
in  long  transverse  valleys  from  the  Forest 
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Fa»r,  beinn  to  diverf'e  in  their  courses, 
and  is  indicated  bv  the  road  between  Mer- 
thyr Tydvill  and  Aberpcri'wiiy.  This 
limestone  tract  is  much  inferior  in  ferti- 
lity to  the  red  sandstone  formation,  being 
rendered  very  arid  by  its  elevation,  espe- 
cially on  the  northern  side,  by  its  want 
of  depth  of  soil,  and  by  the  absorbent 
qualities  of  its  substratum. 

This  remarkable  depression  just  men- 
tioned. which  may  be  traced  eastward 
of  Merthvr  Tydvil  to  the  Rumney,  at 
Rumney  bridge,  and  even  to  the  plain 
of  Monmouthshire  S.E,  of  Abergavennv, 
and  westward  from  Abcrpergwny  on  the 
Neath  to  Ystradgynlais,  on  the  Tawe, 
does  not  present  a level  or  even  slightly 
undulating  country,  but  is  covered  with 
a succession  of  hills  and  valleys.  The 
hills,  however,  do  not  rise  so  high  as  the 
mountains  of  Glamorgan,  which  are 
separated  by  them  from  the  still  higher 
summits  of  the  Forest  Fawr.  The 
mountains  of  Glamorgan  do  not  consti- 
tute, like  the  Plinlimmnn  range,  the 
Epynt  Hills,  and  the  Forest  Fawr,  a 
continual  chain  running  E.  and  W„ 
but  they  present  numerous  ridges  stretch- 
ing out  in  every  direction,  though  in  the 
eastern  districts,  eastward  of  tho  Taif, 
their  general  direction  is  from  N.W.  to 
S.E.  This  mountain-system  is  on  the 
N.  bounded  by  the  above-mentioned  de- 
pression, extending  from  Ystradgynlais 
to  Abergavenny ; on  the  east  it  extends 
its  offsets  nearly  to  the  Glamorgan  and 
Brecknock  Canal  at  Pontypool,  and 
hence  to  Rupperah,  on  the  Rumney  and 
the  boundary  between  Monmouthshire 
and  Glamorganshire.  From  this  point 
tho  southern  edge  runs  to  Castle  Coch, 
Llantrissent,  Margam,  on  tho  £.  side 
of  Swansea  Bay,  and  hence  it  fol- 
lows the  roast  at  a short  distance  to  the 
valley  of  the  Tawe,  where  it  termi- 
nates with  the  Mynydd  Druman,  above 
Llansanniet.  The  chain  which  extends 
from  the  Mynydd  Druman  to  Ystrad- 
gynlais  constitutes  the  western  boun- 
dary of  this  system,  which  extends  in  its 
whole  length  from  E.  to  W„  from  Ponty- 
pool to  Mynydd  Druman,  upwards  of 
thirty-six  miles,  and  in  breadth  from  N 
to  S.  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Merthyr 
Tydvill  to  Llantrissant,  nearly  fifteen 
miles. 

This  mountain-tract,  though  it  no- 
where rises  to  such  an  elevation  as  those 
farther  to  the  north,  presents  a much 
more  mountainous  aspect,  on  account  of 
the  steepness  of  its  declivities,  the  nar- 
rowness of  its  valleys,  and  the  pointed 
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peaks  and  narrow  ridges  with  which 
the  upper  parts  are  crowned.  It  in- 
cludes the  eastern,  most  extensive  and 
richest  portion  of  the  coal  and  iron  basin 
of  South  Wales.  The  soil  upon  these 
hills  is  partly  of  a moist  nature,  covcretl 
with  pent,  and  partly  dry,  with  some  poor 
herbage.  It  lies  upon  strata  of  stone, 
under  which  the  beds  of  iron  and  roal 
extend.  The  highest  summits  occur  in 
tho  ridge,  called  Mynydd  Llangeinor, 
which  extends  from  Llangeinor,  north- 
ward to  the  northern  boundary  of  tho 
mountain-tract.  Tho  peaks  west  of  the 
village  of  Ystrady-fodwg  rise  to  1858 
feel  above  the  sea. 

Between  the  southern  edge  of  this 
mountain-tract  and  the  Bristol  Channel 
e.xtends  the  Vale,  or  rather  Plain  of 
Glamorgan.  It  is,  indeed,  an  undulat- 
ing plain,  intersected  by  numerous  gentle 
bills  and  ridges  of  small  elevation : but 
this  plain  is  in  some  places  cut  by  abrupt 
depressions,  which  though  not  generally 
deep,  have  their  ascents  and  descents  as 
perpendicular  as  the  side  of  a crag.  The 
whole  coast,  from  Swansea  Bay  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Taff,  is  formed  by  calcare- 
ous rocks,  which,  for  the  most  part,  rise 
to  too  feet  above  high-water  murk. 
Limestone  is  the  principal  component  of 
its  soil,  and  to  this,  in  part,  its  compara- 
tively great  fertility  may  be  attributed*. 

The  plain  of  Monmouthshire  extends 
to  the  E.  of  the  mountain-troct  from  tho 
neighbourhood  of  Pontypool  to  the  hanks 
of  the  Wye  and  the  hills  of  Dean  Forest. 
Its  southern  boundary  is  formed  by  the 
hills  of  Penca-Mawr,  which  begin  a 
short  distance  S.  of  the  town  of  Mon- 
mouth, nearly  opposite  the  hills  of  Dean 
Forest,  and  extend  south-westward  to 
near  Newport  on  the  Usk,  with  a curva- 
ture to  the  S.E.,  and  rise  perhaps  in  some 
parts  to  lOtIO  feet'*.  To  tho  S.  of  this 
ridge,  and  of  the  south-eastern  extremity 
of  the  mountains  of  Glamorgan,  extends 
a fiat,  low  country  along  the  coast,  and 
rivo  or  three  miles  iiiland,  between  the 
mouths  of  the  rivers  Taff  and  Wye  ; that 
portion  of  it  westward  of  the  Usk  is  called 
Wenloog  Level,  and  the  eastern  Ixitween 
the  Usk  and  the  Wye,  Caldicott  Ijjvcl. 
These  levels  constitute  a very  fertile 
tract,  which  is  separated  from  the  sea  by 
embankments  of  great  extent,  raised  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  out  the  sea-water 
at  high  tides  and  in  stormy  weather 


* Milkin'*  Surrey  of  the  Scenery.  of  South 
Welei.  Bnckland.  in  Oeoi.  Tninwict-,  Sd  ^er.  I, 
t Huckland.  tti  Geol.  Trine,,  M Seriei^TOl.  U 
} Kiena’i  A<ric.  Sttrvey* 
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All  the  considerable  riven  which  drain 
this  region  rise  on  the  southern  declivi- 
ties of  the  Forest  Fawr.  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Usk,  which  carries  off  the 
waters  from  the  southern  declivities  of 
the  Epynt  hills,  and  those  originating  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  Forest  Fawr. 
The  Usk  rises  in  a lake,  upwards  of  a 
mile  in  length,  and  situated  on  the  north- 
ern slope  of  the  Bannau  Sir  Gaer,  or 
Carmarthenshire  Beacons.  Issuing  from 
this  lake,  which  is  called  Llyn  y Van,  the 
Usk  runs  fora  few  miles  northward,  and 
then  suddenly  turns  to  the  £.,  in  which 
direction  it  continues  as  far  as  the  town 
of  Brecknock,  in  a valley  which  gra- 
dually grows  wider  and  more  fertile.  It 
receives  in  this  distance  the  waters  of  nu- 
merous tributaries  from  the  Forest  F awr, 
among  which  the  most  considerable  is 
the  Tarrel,  from  the  Bannau  Brechiniog ; 
and  still  more  from  the  Epynt  Hills, 
among  which  are  the  Nant  Bran,  the 
Yscir,  and  the  Honddu,  which  latter 
joins  it  at  the  town  of  Brecknock.  Be- 
low Brecknock  the  Usk  declines  to  the 
S.E.,  and  nms  in  that  direction  past 
Crickhuwel  to  Abergavenny,  within 
which  limits  its  valley  is  considerably 
narrowed  by  the  Black  Mountains  and 
the  Mynydd  Llangynidr,  and  it  is  not 
joined  by  any  considerable  tributary, 
except  the  Grwyne,  which  falls  into  it 
two  miles  below  Crickhowel,  and  brings 
down  the  drainage  of  by  far  the  great- 
est part  of  the  Black  Mountains. 
Below  Abergavenny  the  Usk  Hows 
through  the  undulating  plain  of  Mon- 
mouthshire between  lolly  hills,  with- 
out being  joined  by  any  considerable 
river,  except  the  Ebwy,  which  falls  into 
the  ffistuary  of  the  Usk.  The  Ebwy  rises 
in  the  Mynydd  Llangynidr,  and  flows 
nearly  S.  through  the  wild  valley  of  the 
Ebwy,  until,  where  it  leaves  the  moun- 
tains, it  is  joined  by  another  stream  of  a 
similar  character,  which  flows  through 
a similar  valley,  the  Sorwy.  After  this 
junction,  the  Ebwy  flows  through  the 
plain,  and  terminates  its  course  of  about 
twtnty-flve  miles.  The  Usk,  when 
swollen  by  floods,  is  extremely  impetu- 
ous ; it  is  navigable  for  coasting  ves.sels 
up  to  Newport,  and  for  barges  as  high 
as  Tredunnock  Bridge.  Its  whole  course 
is  ^wanls  of  sixty  miles. 

The  Rumney  rises  in  the  Mynydd 
Llangynidr.and  runs  alongthe  boundary 
of  Glamorganshire  and  Monmouthshire, 
first  southward  as  far  as  Pwll-y-Pant, 
then  eastward  fur  some  miles,  when  leav- 
ing the  billy  country  by  a bold  iwcep  to 
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the  south,  it  empties  itself  into  the  Bristol 
Channel  below  the  village  of  Rumney, 
after  a course  of  about  thirty-six  miles. 

The  Taff  is  formed  by  two  streanu, 
called  Taff  Fawr  (Great  TaflT)  and  Taff 
Fechan  (Little  Taff),  which  rise  on  the 
upper  declivities  of  the  Bannau  Bre- 
cheiniog,  and  descend  in  a turbulent  and 
precipitous  course,  till  th^  unite  about 
a mile  N.  of  Merthyr  Tydvil.  From 
this  place  the  river  runs  in  the  same 
direction  S.S.W.  through  the  mountains 
of  Glamorgan,  in  a very  fine  but  nar- 
row valley,  and  is  increased  by  numer- 
ous tributaries,  among  which  theCynon, 
which  drains  the  beautiful  vale  of  Aher- 
dare,  and  the  Rontha,  which  drains 
that  of  Ystradyfodwy,  one  of  the  most 
romantic  districts  in  this  part  of  Wales, 
are  the  most  remarkable.  Below  Castle 
Coch  the  Taff  enters  the  Vale  of  Gla- 
morgan, and  passing  by  the  towns  of 
Llandaff  and  Cardiff,  enters  the  small 
hay  of  Penarth,  after  a course  of  nearly 
forty  miles.  It  is  navigable  for  small 
craft  as  far  as  Cardiff',  to  which  town 
the  tide-water  ascends. 

A comparison  of  the  Monmouthshire 
and  Brecknock  canal  with  the  Glamor- 
ganshire canal  shows  the  sudden  rise  of 
the  country  in  this  part  of  the  island. 
The  first  begins  in  the  Usk,  not  far 
below  the  town  of  Newport,  and  runs 
on  the  same  level  to  Malpas,  whence  it 
ascends  in  a direction  parallel  to  the 
river  Avon  by  Pontypool  to  Pontnew- 
ydd,  a distance  of  about  twelve  miles 
and  a half,  in  which  it  rises  447  feet. 
At  Pontypool,  where  the  canal  is  332 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the 
Brecknock  canal  branches  offi  and  con- 
tinues on  the  same  level  to  Aberga- 
venny, and  even  a few  miles  farther : it 
then  runs  to  the  town  of  Brecknock, 
rising  gradually  with  an  ascent  of  63 
feet.  Brecknock  consequently  is  420 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  27  feet  lower 
than  Pontnewydd.  The  Glamorgan- 
shire canal  commences  at  a place  called 
the  larwcr  Layer,  a mile  and  a half  be- 
low Cardiff,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Taffi 
and  near  its  entrance  into  Penarth 
harbour.  It  runs  along  the  Taff  to 
Merthyr  Tydvil,  where  it  attains  a 
height  of  61 1 feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea ; so  that  the  last-named  town  is  1 0 1 
feet  more  elevated  than  the  town  of 
Brecknock,  though  the  latter  is  situated 
about  one- third  farther  from  the  Bristol 
Channel  *. 

* PrlMtlcy's  Buiorlcal  Accottat  sT  Uw  MsTtfabU 
BIren,  Ac.  , 
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The  Neath,  nr  Nedd,  is  formetl  by  the 
contluenro  of  several  moiimaiD-streama, 
which  rise  in  the  Forest  Fawr,  W.  of  the 
Baiinau  Brecheinio);  and  the  southern 
declivity  of  Y Fan  Gihirach.  The  most 
remarkable  are  the  Hepste,  the  Meltau, 
and  the  Nedd  Vechan,  or  Fychan,  called 
also  Purthin.  all  of  them  containin); 
cataracts  and  fine  scenery  on  their  hunks. 
The  second  has  a passage  underground. 
These  branches  unite  alrove,  nr  at  Punt 
Nedd  Fychan,  and  hence  the  Neath  flows 
in  a very  fine  valley  S.W.  to  the  town  of 
Neath  and  Briton  Ferry  , where  it  enters 
Swansea  Bay,  after  a course  of  above 
thirty  miles.  Tliis  river  is  navigable  for 
ships  of  about  2U0  tons  burden  as  high 
us  Neath  Bridge. 

Tlie  Tawe  has  its  double  source 
near  the  lofty  summits  of  Baniiau  Sir 
Gaer,  within  a short  distance  of  that 
of  the  Usk,  and  descends  nearly  due  8. 
to  Pont  Rhyd  Arw,  where  it  turns  nearly 
due  W. ; but  after  flowing  in  that  direc- 
tion a few  miles,  it  declines  to  the  S.W., 
and  is  Joined  by  some  mountain-torrents 
which  descend  due  S.  from  the  range 
extending  westwanl  of  its  sources.  Pur- 
suing its  course  in  the  same  direction,  it 
enters  Sw  ansea  Bay  below  the  town  of 
Swansea,  which  is  called  by  the  Welsh 
Aber-Tawe,  the  mouth  of  the  Tawe. 
This  river  admits  ships  of  considerable 
burden  fur  about  two  miles  above  its 
mouth,  and  small  vessels  for  a mile 
higher  up  to  Morriston,  where  the  tide- 
water is  impeded  by  a wear.  Its  whole 
course  is  above  twenty-five  miles. 

To  the  W.  of  the  Tawe  the  hills  rise 
to  a considerable  height.  They  are  con- 
nected with  the  Forest  Fawr  range,  at 
the  sources  of  the  upper  branches  of  the 
Tawe,  and  comprehend  farther  south- 
wards the  Bettws  Hills,  a dreary  moun- 
tain tract  of  a very  uneven  surface,  ex- 
tending between  Y'stradgynlais,  Llan- 
eiwy,  and  Bettws,  six  or  seven  miles  in 
breadth  from  N.W.  to  S.E.  Farther 
southward  the  hills  decreasa  in  height, 
and  between  Swansea  Bay  and  Burry 
River  the  country'  presents  only  an  un- 
dulatingsurface,  which  continues  through 
the  north  of  the  peninsula  of  Gower, 
the  soutliern  part  of  which  resembles 
the  vale  of  Glamorgan,  presenting  nearly 
a level  surface,  and  terminating  likewise 
on  tlie  sea,  with  a steep  calcareous  coast 
rising  about  a hundred  feet  above  its 
level.  This  peninsula  divides  Swansea 
Bay  from  Burry  River*. 
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To  the  W.  of  the  Bettws  Hills,  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Llwchwr  river,  extends 
the  Mynydd  Mawr,  or  Great  Mountain, 
W.  and  S.W.  of  Llandybie,  which  may 
be  considered  as  the  south-western  con- 
tinuation of  the  Forest  Fawr  range.  Here 
the  heights  seem  to  lose  that  uneven 
and  craggy  aspect,  which  distinguishes 
the  mountains  of  Glamorgan  from  all 
others  in  South  Wales,  and  they  begin 
to  resemble  the  high  land  south  of  th^ 
Plinliiumon  mountains,  spreading  out 
in  pretty  even  table-lands,  with  isolated 
hillocks  dispersed  over  them.  Towards 
the  shores  the  country  becomes  again 
undulating,  and  is  intersected  by  a few 
hills.  The  elevated  shores  of  this  tract 
are  separated  from  the  beach  by  some 
extensive  salt-marshes,  between  Burry 
river  and  the  mouth  of  the  Towy,  espe- 
cially those  called  Pembrey  Burrows. 

The  Mynydd  Mawr  constitutes  the 
western  boundary  of  the  eastern  coal 
and  iron  basin  of  South  Wales.  This 
great  deposit  of  mineral  wealth  extends 
at  its  western  extremity  on  both  sides  ol 
Burry  river  from  Llanmadoe  Hill,  on  the 
peninsula  of  Gower,  to  Kidwelly,  whence 
its  boundary  passes  over  the  Mynydd 
Mawr  towards  Llandybie,  and  then  east- 
ward to  the  head  of  the  Swansea  Canal, 
near  the  village  of  Ystradgynlais.  From 
this  place  it  proceeds  bv  Bryn  Oer  Uy 
Llangatlock  and  Cricknowel,  on  the 
hanks  of  the  Usk.  Its  direction  now 
changes  to  the  soutb.and  by  taking  nearly 
a semi-circular  sweep,  it  passes  by  Ponty- 
pool,  in  Monmouthshire,  to  Risca,  Castell 
Coch,  above  Cardiff,  Llantrissant,  New- 
ton Down,  and  Margam.  Here  it  enters 
the  sea,  but  emerges  again  at  the  Mum- 
bles, south  of  Swansea,  and  pursues  its 
course  through  Gower,  towards  Llan- 
madoc  Hill,  where  it  terminates.  Its 
extent  from  E.  to  W.,  from  Pontypwl 
to  Kidwelly,  is  about  54  miles,  and  its 
average  breadth  from  18  to  20  *.  Cal- 
careous rocks  bound  it  both  on  the  S.  and 
on  the  N.  In  the  former  direction  they 
extend  th  ough  the  vale  of  Glamorgan 
and  Gower  to  the  shore  ; on  the  N.  they 
extend  a few  miles,  and  are  then  suc- 
ceeded by  the  red  sandstone  formation. 

Between  the  Bettws  Hills  and  the 
Mynydd  Mawr  runs  the  Llwchwr,  which 
rises  near  the  western  extremity  of  the 
Black  Mountains,  or  Forest  Fawr,  and 
suddenly  emerges  from  the  calcareous 
rock  in  a large  and  copious  stream. 
After  passing  in  nearly  a southern  di- 
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rection  liy  Llandybie,  it  meets  the  Am- 
man, which  rises  in  the  same  range,  but 
much  farther  eastward,  ami  flows  nearly 
due  VV.,  till  it  declines  to  the  S.,  not  far 
from  its  junction  with  the  Uwchwr. 
Though  considerably  the  larger  river, 
the  Amman  loses  its  name  at  this  junc- 
tion, and  the  Dwchwr  proceeds  to  the 
S.S.W.,  through  a hilly  countn’,  till  it 
discharges  itself  into  Cardigan  Bay  by  a 
wide  lestuary  called  the  Burry  River. 
The  river  and  the  icstuary  are  both 
shallow,  the  former  being  fordable  at 
low  water  at  the  town  of  Llwchwr,  and 
the  latter  affording  navigation  only  to 
small  vessels  as  high  as  the  same  place. 
The  whole  course  of  the  Amman,  Clw- 
chwr,  and  Burry  rivers  does  not  exceed 
25  miles. 

The  Towy,  the  largest  river  of  South 
Wales,  next  to  the  Wye,  runs  in  the 
upper  part  of  its  course  upwards  of  20 
miles  through  the  slate,  or  rather  shale 
formation,  which  occupies  perhaps  more 
than  half  of  the  W.  part  of  South  Wales 
along  Cardigan  Bay,  Below  Llandovery 
it  separates  the  red  sandstone  and  the 
limestone  formation,  as  well  as  the  east- 
ern coal  and  iron  basin  from  the  slate 
district.  This  river  rises  at  a short  dis- 
tance S.  of  Llyn  Teify,  the  source  of  the 
Teify,  in  one  of  the  extensive  morasses 
with  which  that  mountain-tract  is  over- 
spread, from  which  the  collected  waters 
descend  to  the  S.E.  through  the  alpine 
valley  of  Berwin.  The  river  then  turns 
to  tlie  S.,  continuing  its  precipitous 
course  in  this  direction  through  a dreary 
and  desolate  country  over  a rocky  bed, 
and  forming  rapids  and  waterfalls.  Near 
Llandovery  it  declines  to  the  S.W.,  and 
hence  downwards  it  runs  through  a wide 
valley,  the  hills  receding  further  from 
its  banks  and  decreasing  in  height*.  At 
Llandeilo  Fawr  the  Towy  turns  to  the 
W.,  and  continues  in  that  direction  as 
far  as  Carmarthen.  At  nearly  the  some 
distance  from  Llandeilo  Fuwr  and 
Carmarthen  its  waters  are  increased  by 
those  of  the  Cothi,  a riv  er  rising  some 
miles  north  of  the  road  leading  from 
Llandovery  to  Lampeter,  and  falling 
into  the  Towy  below  Llanegwad,  after  a 
course  of  upwards  of  25  miles.  Alter 
patvsing  Carmarthen,  the  Towy  proceeds, 
a few  occasional  windings  excepted, 
nearly  due  8.,  and  discharges  itself  into 
Carmarthen  Baybyawidccestuary.  The 
tide  rises  perceptibly  to  the  distance  of 
about  a mile  above  Carmarthen,  mca- 
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sured  along  the  channel  of  tlic  river, 
which  affords  an  easy  navigation  for 
ships  of  about  3(10  tons  burden  as  high 
as  that  town.  The  whole  course  of  the 
Towy  is  upwards  of  "0  miles. 

To  the  N.  of  the  road  between  Llan- 
dovery and  Lampeter  the  high  land 
extends  rather  in  plains  with  gentle 
declivities ; but  to  the  S.  of  that  line 
the  aspect  gradually  changes,  and  the 
high  lands  on  both  sides  of  the  river 
Cothi  present  themselves  witlt  an  ex- 
tremely broken  surface,  presenting  steep 
ascents  and  descents,  separated  by  rather 
wide  depressions  of  the  soil.  Proceeding 
to  the  8.  the  hills  decrease  in  height, 
and  it  is  only  along  the  watershed  of  the 
rivers  falling  into  the  Towy,  and  of 
those  joiningthcTcify,  that  they  preserve 
an  elevation  which  entitles  them  to  the 
denomination  of  mountains.  They  be- 
gin to  rise  higher  some  miles  S.  of  the 
place  where  the  Teify  turns  N.  to  ter- 
minate its  course  in  Cardigan  Bay. 
Here  stands  the  Brennin  Fawr,  rising 
1285  feet  above  the  sea.  This  summit 
is  considered  as  the  eastern  extremity  of 
the  Precclly  Mountains,  a range  which 
extends  E.  and  W.  for  about  10  miles, 
and  contains  Cwm  Cerwyn  Hill,  which 
rises  17.)4  feet,  and  terminates  with 
Moel  Eryr,  a few  miles  farther  W. 
This  range  continues  still  farther  to  the 
W.,  but  become.s  much  lower,  and  ter- 
minates a few  miles  S.E.  of  Fishguard  ; 
and  it  may  even  be  considered  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  cape  called  Strumble  Head, 
to  the  westwaid  of  that  place,  and  along 
the  coast  from  Strumble  Head  to  St. 
David's  Head. 

The  country  which  extends  southward 
of  this  range,  eastward  to  the  river 
Towy,  and  westward  to  St.  David's  and 
St.  Anne's  Head,  presents  the  appear- 
ance of  an  uneven  plain,  intersected  with 
numerous  detached  hills  or  rocky  emi- 
nences of  an  irregularly  conical  shape. 
The  rocks  which  constitute  these  hills 
rarely  support  even  a slight  vegetation  ; 
and  except  the  shores  of  Milfonl  Haven, 
which  are  well  wooded,  the  country  is 
almost  destitute  of  trees,  especially  so 
to  the  N.W.  of  Haverfordwest.  This 
description  applies  equally  to  the  slate 
district  and  the  western  coal-basin  of 
South  Wales*. 

The  western  coal-basin  of  South 
Wales  extends  from  Carmarthen  Bay  to 
Sl  Bride's  Bay.  Along  Carmarthen 
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Bay  it  extends  from  Lavieliarne  to 
Tenby,  from  which  place  the  soullicrn 
biundary  proceeds  by  Ivy  Tower  to  St. 
Brides  Bay.  wlierc  it  extends  about 
three  miles  up  to  the  N.E.  anitle  of  the 
Bay.  The  northern  boundary  runs  from 
the  northern  niittle  of  St.  Brirle’s  Bay 
to  the  S.E.  with  a pentlc  curve,  passing 
by  Haverfordwest,  Pictoii,  and  Temple- 
ton. to  1-augharne.  The  length  of  this 
basin  from  Ijiugharne  to  .St.  Brides 
Biiy  fails  not  much  short  of  30  miles, 
but  its  average  width  is  stated  to  vary 
iK-twecn  three  and  five  miles  *. 

The  country  S.  of  this  coal-basin,  and 
extending  .S.  of  Milford  Haven  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Tenby,  belongs  to  the 
limestone  formation,  and  re.somblcs  the 
peninsula  of  Gower  and  the  Vale  of 
Glamorgan,  presenting  a gently  undu- 
lating and  rather  horizontal  surface. 
The  coast,  which  exlcnds  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Teify  to  Mdibrd  Haven,  is 
generally  high,  and  the  cliffs  rise  per- 
pendicularly above  the  beach  ; and  even 
to  the  south  of  Milford  Haven  it  con- 
tinues rocky,  though  much  less  elevated. 
But  in  Carmarthen  Bay  it  gradually 
sinks,  and  terminates  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Taff  w ith  marshes,  among  which  the 
most  extensive  is  Laugharne  marsh, 
which  comprises  2000  acres  of  excellent 
land,  besides  a large  sandy  tract. 

The  Taff  rises  at  the  foot  of  the  sum- 
mit of  Brennin  Kawr,  and  runs  in  the 
upper  half  of  its  course  S.S.W.  to  Kclin 
IJanfaltcg.  where  it  suddenly  turns  to 
the  S.E.,  which  general  direction  it  pre- 
serves, with  numerous  windings,  to  its 
mouth  in  Carmarthen  Bar,  at  Laugh- 
ame,  where  it  forms  a considerable  testu- 
ary.  Some  miles  before  it  reaches  the 
sea  it  is  joined  at  St.  Clare  by  the  united 
rivers  Afon  Cfynin  and  Dewi  Fawr,  and 
nearer  its  mouth  by  the  Cywyn.  The 
tide  flows  for  some  distance  up  these 
streams,  and  rises  to  a sufficient  height 
to  admit  small  vessels  as  far  as  St.  Clare. 
The  Taff  runs  about  24  miles. 

The  two  rivers,  called  Cleddan,  en- 
ter Milford  Haven,  which  may  be  con- 
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sidereil  as  their  common  scstuary.  The 
eastern  Cleddan,  called  also  Clcddcn, 
rises  at  a short  distance  W.  of  the  source 
of  the  Taff,  and  Hows  S.S.W.  to  Robes- 
ton,  whence  it  declines  towards  the  S.W., 
and  passing  Slebach  Hall,  whore  it  be- 
gins to  be  a wide  river,  meets  a few 
miles  farther  the  western  Clerldan.  This 
river,  which  is  also  cullerl  the  Cleddy, 
originates  in  two  branches,  one  of  which 
ri>es  two  miles  to  the  S.  of  Fishguanl, 
in  I-lanstinan  Moor,  and  is  called  the 
Cleddy  ; the  other,  called  the  Marlais, 
rises  some  miles  farther  to  the  W.,  in 
the  hills  which  extend  along  the  coast 
between  Strumblc  Head  and  .St.  David's 
Head,  and  Hows  eastward.  Alter  a 
course  of  a few  miles  both  branches 
unite,  and  the  river  then  runs  nearly 
dne  S.  os  far  as  Haverfordwest,  whence 
it  dedines  to  the  S.E.,  and  a few  miles 
farther  joins  the  eastern  Cleddan  lielow 
Boulston.  This  river  is  navigable  as 
far  as  Haverfordwest  Bridge  for  ships 
of  small  burden.  The  spring  tides, 
which  are  very  high  on  this  coast,  rise 
about  twelve  feet  at  Haverfordwest. 

The  large  and  extensive  a’stuary 
below  the  junction  of  these  two  rivers, 
known  by  the  name  of  Milford  Haven, 
is  a harbour  sufficiently  capacious  to 
hold  all  the  navy  of  England  in  perfect 
security,  being  well  sheltered  on  all 
sides.  It  would  have  become  a prin- 
cipal naval  station  but  fur  its  local 
position,  and  the  circumstance  that  the 
form  of  the  entriincc  renders  it  im- 
practicable for  ships  to  get  out  in  certain 
states  of  the  witid.  The  length  of  Mil- 
ford Haven,  from  the  junction  of  the  two 
rivers  to  the  sea,  is  about  16  miles*.  Its 
mean  breadth  may  be  taken  at  one  mile, 
though  it  increases  to  full  two  miles  a 
little  above  the  mouth  of  the  harbour; 
Tliis  mstuary  contains  several  creeks, 
which  branch  off  from  the  main  and 
form  small  harbours  on  all  sides.  The 
hills  about  it  do  not  rise  to  any  consider- 
able elevation.  St.  Ann's  Height,  on 
the  west  side  of  the  entrance,  is  23.6  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea. 


• Usrtln  In  Pbilot.  Trnns.,  1806.  • Malkin's  Survey  of  the  Scenery,  &c. 
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SCOTLAND  TO  THE  NORTH  OF  THE  FORTH  AND  CLYDE  CANAL. 


Scotland,  to  the  north  of  the  Forth 
and  Clyde  canal,  exhibits  a much  more 
mountainous  aspect  than  Great  Britain 
to  the  south  of  it ; but  the  transition  is 
not  sudden.  Between  56®  and  57®  N. 
lat.,  extensive  plains  and  large  tracts  of 
a hilly  country  spread  out  along  the 
sides  of  the  mountains ; and  it  is  only 
to  the  north  of  57®  lat.  that  the  moun- 
tains occupy  nearly  the  whole  apace, 
almost  to  the  exclusion  of  level  and 
hilly  countries.  A long,  deep,  and 
comparatively  very  narrow  valley  divides 
the  north  portion  of  Scotland  into  two 
unequal  parts.  This  valley,  which  is 
called  Glenmorc,  or  the  great  Caledonian 
glen,  runs  due  south-west  and  north- 
east, beginning  at  the  island  of  Lis- 
more,  in  L^rch  I.innhe  (56®  30^  lat., 
and  5®  33'  W.  long.),  and  terminating 
at  the  promontory  called  the  Suters  of 
Cromarty  (57®  40'  lat.,  and  nearly  4° 
\V.  long.).  Through  this  valley  the 
Cal^onian  Canal  has  been  constructed. 
This  natural  division  we  shall  follow  in 
our  description,  calling  that  portion 
lying  to  the  south  and  south-east  of 
Glenmore,  Middle  Scotland,  and  that  to 
the  north  and  north-west.  North  Scot- 
land. 

Middle  Scotland. 

The  mountains  extend  over  a vast  re- 
gion, comprehending-more  than  half  of 
the  western  and  a considerable  part  of 
the  eastern  country,  and  bordering  closely 
on  Glenmore.  From  Ben  Nevis,  a huge 
and  elevated  mass,  standing  at  the 
northern  extremity  and  on  the  east  side 
of  Loch  Linnhe,  the  boundary  of  this 
mountain  region  runs  nearly  due  south 
to  Ben  CruBchan,  a still  more  vast, 
though  less  elevated  mounUin,  which 
extends  between  Loch  Etive,  a branch 
of  the  sea  and  Loch  Awe,  a fresh-water 
lake  *.  Hence  the  boundary  runs  in  a 
south-eastern  direction  to  the  moun- 
tains of  Arroquhar,  which  stand  be- 
tween the  northern  extremity  of  Lo'  h 
Long,  a branch  of  the  sea,  and  Loch 
Lonionil ; it  then  crosses  the  lake  to  Ben 
Lomond.  From  this  mountain  it  pusses 
to  Ben  Ledi.  on  the  west  of  Loch  Lub- 
naig,  in  an  E.N.E.  direction,  and  then 
diverges  to  the  N.E.  till  it  arrives  at  the 
mountain  Bcn-y-Gloe  (56°  5U'  lat.,  and 


* MscCuUecb'i  Hl(blsadi  snil  Wnt«n  liludi. 


3®  40'  W.  long.).  Hence  it  runs  due 
east  to  the  high  ridge  of  Lochan-na- 
gar,  lying  near  the  point  where  the  57th 
parallel  cuts  the  3d  meridian  west  of 
Greenwich.  From  this  range  it  extends 
northward  to  tire  mountains  at  the 
sources  of  the  Doveran,  which  separate 
the  waters  of  this  river  from  the  Avon, 
a tributary  of  the  Spey.  A line  drawn 
from  these  mountains  to  the  northern 
extremity  of  Loch  Ness,  in  Glenmore, 
forms  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
mountain  region.  The  north-western 
boundary  runs  along  Glenmore  to  Ben 
Nevis.  All  the  country  included  within 
the  boundaries  thus  marked  out,  with 
the  exception  of  a few  deep  glens  and 
Strathspey,  may  be  considered  as  ele- 
vated at  least  lUOO  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  Only  a few  spots,  and  those 
of  very  small  extent,  lying  in  well- 
sheltered  situations,  are  fit  for  agricul- 
tural purposes.  Many  tracts,  however, 
afford  rich  pasture,  and  others  are  covered 
with  woods  ; but  all  these  bear  a small 
proportion  to  those  which  are  entirely 
useless  from  being  covered  with  high 
mountains,  bare  rocks,  or  extensive  bogs 
and  moor. 

On  this  elevated  and  extensive  base 
there  rise  some  mountain  ranges  of  con- 
siderable height  and  extent,  commonly 
called  the  Grampians  ; and  though  this 
name  is  not  used  by  the  natives,  it  has 
been  adopted  in  geographical  descriptions 
from  the  necessity  of  having  distinctive 
names.  The  longest  and  most  con- 
tinuous mountain-range  traverses  Scut- 
land  in  all  its  brearlth,  beginning  from 
Ben  Nevis,  on  the  shares  of  the  Atlantic 
Sea,  and  stretching  eastward  to  a short 
distance  from  the  German  Sea,  near 
Stonehaven.  The  highest  part  of  this 
range,  which  may  be  called  the  central 
Grampians,  runs  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  57lh  parallel,  and  contains  Ben 
Nevis,  the  extremely  mountainous  tract 
which  extends  to  the  cast  of  that  high 
mass  to  Loch  Ericbt  and  the  mountains 
of  Drumnacher,  the  extensive  group  of 
Ben-y-Gloe,  the  mountains  of  Cairnwall, 
Glasmhcull,  Gla.stuluchan,  tho  high 
ridge  of  Lochan-na-gar,  and  the  sum- 
mits of  the  Cairn. a-Mount  and  of  the 
Battock.  It  may  be  considered  as  termi- 
nating on  the  cast  side,  in  the  mountain 
called  Caerloch,  18  miles  W.  by  N. 
from  Stonehaven.  But  from  the  eost- 
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ern  slope  of  Caerloch  two  ridges  of  hilU 
run  out  and  approach  much  nearer 
to  the  sea;  one  terminates  three  miles 
from  Stonehaven,  and  the  other  ad- 
vances to  Girdleness,  a cape  skirting 
the  mouth  of  the  Dee  on  the  south. 
The  length  of  this  mountain-range 
amounts  to  nearly  100  miles,  and  its 
breadth  varies  from  12  to  25  miles.  The 
average  height  of  it  may  be  from  2000 
to  3000  feet,  but  many  of  its  summits 
exceed  this  considerably.  The  top  of 
Ben  Nevis  is  4.174,  and  that  of  Cairn 
Gower,  the  highest  pinnacle  of  the 
Ben-y-Gloe  ridge,  is  3000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  Three  great  roads 
cross  this  chain ; the  most  western 
passes  over  the  mountains  of  Drumna- 
fher.  on  the  cast  of  Loch  F.richt : the 
middle  road  leads  through  Glen  Shce, 
skirting  the  foot  of  the  Cairnwall ; and 
the  easternmost  crosses  the  range  be- 
tween the  Cairn  a-Mount  and  the  Caer- 
loch. The  eastern  extremity  of  this 
chain  may  be  considered  as  a promon- 
tory of  the  mountain  region,  jutting  out 
from  it  upwards  of  15  miles*. 

That  part  of  the  mountain-region  lying 
to  the  south  of  the  central  Grampians  is 
traversed  by  a mountain  range  running 
from  south  to  north.  It  begins  on  the 
south  at  the  Firth  of  Clyde  with  Point 
Toward,  the  most  eastern  of  the  two  pro- 
montories, in  which  the  peninsula  of 
Cowal,  lying  between  Loch  I-ong  and 
Loch  Fync,  terminates  on  the  south. 
The  cajic  is  not  high,  but  the  moun- 
tains soon  begin  to  rise ; and  on  both 
sides  of  I>och  Eeh,  a fresh  water  lake, 
they  attain  the  height  of  nearly  3000 
feet,  and  continue  to  the  northern  extre- 
mity of  Loch  Long,  where  they  join  the 
mountains  of  Arroquhar,  standing  be- 
tween Loch  Long  and  Loch  Lomond'i*. 
To  tho  north  of  Loch  Xong  they  rise 
again  higher,  and  contain  the  enormous 
masses  of  Bcnichevan,  Bcnloighe,  Bcn- 
our,  Benduran,  and  Bendoe.  Up  to  the 
last-named  mountain  the  direction  of  the 
chain  is  nearly  duo  north  ; but  to  the 
north  of  Bendoe  it  diverges  to  the  east, 
and  terminates  soon  afterwards,  without 
joining  tho  ridge  of  the  central  Gram- 
pians, being  separated  from  it  by  that 
part  of  the  Moor  of  Rannoch  which 
stretches  between  Loch  Lydog  and  Loch 
Rannoch.  The  length  of  this  chain  is 


* Sketch  of  a Tour  in  the  Highlaods  of  ScoU 
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not  more  than  50  miles,  and  its  breadth 
to  the  north  of  Loch  1-ong  probably  from 
12  to  15  ; but  in  the  peninsula  of  Cowal 
not  more  than  half  as  much.  The  average 
height  to  the  south  of  the  mountains  of 
Arro<|uhar  may  be  less  than  2000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  but  to  the 
north  of  them  it  rises  above  that  line. 
Two  carriage-roads  cross  the  mountains 
on  the  penin.sula  of  Cowal ; but  to  the 
north  of  Loch  Long  only  one  road  leads 
over  tho  range  between  the  mountains 
of  Benloighe  and  Benour  from  Glen 
Tay  to  Glen  Orchy.  This  range  forms 
an  uninterrupted  chain,  and  divides  the 
waters  which  run  to  the  Atlantic  and 
German  Seas : it  may  be  called  the 
Southern  Grampians*. 

In  that  part  of  the  mountain  region 
Icing  to  the  east  of  the  Southern 
Grampians,  a considerable  number  of 
mountains  rise  to  a great  height,  as 
Ben  Isimond,  Ben  Venn,  Ben  Ledi, 
Bun  Vorlich,  Ben  More,  Ben  l.awers 
and  Shehallian,  most  of  which  attain 
3000  feet,  and  Ben  l.awers  even  4000 
feet,  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  They 
are  nut  connected  with  one  another  by 
ridges  running  between  them,  nor  do 
they  stand  insulated;  fur  ridges  of  high 
hills,  running  westward,  connect  them 
with  the  range  of  the  Southern  Gram- 
|)ians.  These  ridges,  which  traverse 
the  mountain  plain  from  west  to  east, 
nearly  parallel  to  the  Central  Gram- 
pians, may  be  considered  os  ofTseti 
of  the  Southern  Grampians,  and  they 
increase  in  extent  and  in  height  os  they 
approach  the  Central  Grampians.  In 
the  south,  the  eastern  extremities  of 
these  lateral  ranges  are  hardly  10  miles 
distant  from  the  principal  range,  but 
in  the  north  they  advance  20  miles  and 
upwards.  The  most  northern  range  is 
separated  from  the  Central  Grampians 
only  by  the  narrow  and  deep  glen  in 
which  the  Tumel  Hows ; and  thus  it 
may  be  said  that  here,  near  the  moun- 
tain  raassesof  Ben-y-Gloe,  the  Southern 
Grampians  are  connected  with  the  Cen- 
tral Grampians.  The  valleys  which 
separate  these  ranges  from  one  another 
are  long,  and  commonly  narrow  and 
deep  ; they  are  also  situated  at  a consi- 
derable elevation  above  the  sea,  as  long 
as  they  lie  within  the  boundary  of  the 
mountain  region,  but  farther  to  the 
east  they  become  open  and  wide. 

To  the  north  of  the  Central  Gram* 
pitms  are  two  other  mountain  ranges. 
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the  Northern  Grampians  andthe  Monadh 
I«adh  Mountains.  The  first  are  con- 
nected with  the  Central  Grampians  near 
where  the  vast  group  of  the  Ben-y-Gloe 
raises  its  head  ; and  they  run  hence  N. 
by  E.  to  the  still  more  extensive  and 
more  elevated  group  of  the  Cairn  Gorm 
Mountains,  inclosing  on  all  sides  a 
mountain  lake,  which  is  the  source  of 
the  river  Avon,  a tributary  of  the  Srey. 
The  pinnacles  of  the  Cairn  Gorm.  Ben 
Buinac,  Ben  Muc  Dhu,  and  Ben  Main, 
which  rise  here  near  one  another,  are 
Tiow  acknowledged  to  he  the  highest 
land  in  Great  Britain.  Ben  Muc  Dhu 
rises  to  the  height  of  4389  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  preserves  in  its 
dark  recesses  the  snow  all  the  year 
round*.  Here  the  range  divides  into 
two  branches : the  western,  called  the 
Braes  of  Abernethy,  runs  due  north, 
separates  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Avon 
from  the  wider  one  of  the  Spey,  and 
terminates  near  their  junction  in  the 
high  mountains  of  Cromdale.  The 
eastern  branch  takes  a N.E.  direction, 
and  after  lowering  considerably  in 
height,  terminates  in  the  mountains 
west  of  the  upper  course  of  the  river 
Doveran,  on  the  edge  of  the  mountain 
region.  In  length,  the  Northern  Gram- 
pians may  extei^  to  upwards  of  30  miles, 
with  a breadth  of  about  10,  except  at 
the  mountain  knot  of  the  Cairn  Gorm, 
where  they  occupy  a greater  extent  of 
country.  Between  the  last-named  moun- 
tain msus  and  the  Central  Grampians, 
the  average  height  may  lie  3000  feet,  or 
nearly  as  much ; but  farther  to  the  north 
it  is  less.  No  carriage-road  crosses  this 
range. 

The  Monadh  Lcadh  mountains  are 
not  connected  with  the  Central  Gram- 
pians by  a continuous  range  : they  com- 
mence on  the  mountain  plain  with  the 
Corryarraik  mountains,  between  the 
southern  extremity  of  Loch  Ness,  in 
Glenmore,  and  Loch  Laggan,  in  ]the 
Talley  of  the  Spean,  run  north-east,  and 
after  dividinginto  two  principal  branches, 
and  inclosing  the  upper  part  of  tlie  valley 
of  the  Findhorn,  they  terminate  almut 
Loch  Moy,  and  in  the  bills  of  Polochoch, 
in  the  parallel  of  the  north  end  of  Loch 
Ness.  Their  whole  length  is  upwards 
of  30  miles,  and  their  breadth  is  consi- 
derable ; but  they  contain  no  high  sum- 
mits, and  perhaps  do  not  attain  much 
more  than  2000  feet  above  the  level  of 


* Sir  T.  Dick  Lssder  on  the  InundsUoDt  of  Uie 
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tile  sea.  A great  road  passes  this 
mountain  range  nearly  at  its  north- 
eastern extremity,  near  Loch  Moy. 

A considerable  portion  of  the  moun- 
tain region  is  occupied  by  the  Moor  of 
Rannoch,  an  extensive  plain,  elevated 
about  1000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  It  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the 
mountains  dependent  on  the  immense 
mass  of  Ben  Cruachan,  which  is  said  to 
be  20  miles  in  circumference,  and  to 
rise  3390  feet  above  the  sea.  From  the 
mountains  of  Ben  Cruachan  the  moor 
stretches  eastward  between  the  central 
Grampians  and  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  Southern  Grampians  to  the  west 
end  of  Ixich  Rannoch.  It  is  separated 
by  high  mountains  on  the  north-west 
from  I>och  Etive,  and  on  the  north  from 
I.,och  I.evcn ; and  other  mountains  di- 
vide it  on  the  south  from  Glen  Orehy. 
The  surface  of  this  open  and  level  plain 
is  covered  by  an  immense  bog,  inter- 
spersed in  some  places  with  pieces  of 
rocks  and  a few  pools  of  black  water, 
and  overgrown  here  and  there  with  yel- 
low rushes.  The  collected  waters  of 
this  moor  give  rise  to  three  rivers,  the 
Lydoch,  the  Etive,  and  the  Orchy,  and 
feed  a large  lake.  Loch  Lydog,  on  the 
banks  of  which  a few  fir  trees  grow  ; 
in  all  other  parts  it  is  a plain  producing 
neither  trees,  shrubs,  nor  even  heath. 
This  dismal  tract,  which  extends  about 
20  miles  in  every  direction,  and  occupies 
a space  of  nearly  400  square  miles,  is  a 
complete  desert  It  feeds  no  wild  ani- 
mals, nor  is  it  visited  by  birds.  It  is, 
however,  still  exceeded  in  barrenness 
and  dismal  aspect  by  that  part  of  the 
Central  Grampians  which  is  contiguous 
to  it  on  the  north,  and  which,  in  its  whole 
extent  from  Ben  Nevis  to  I,och  Ericht, 
exhibits  nothing  but  bare  rocks  towering 
one  above  the  other,  and  frightful  preci- 
pices, interspersed  with  numerous  bogs. 
Both  tracts,  taken  together,  ma^  extend 
over  a space  of  800  square  miles,  and 
arc  nearly  unproductive*. 

Tile  mountain  region  hitherto  de- 
scribed, in  no  part  borders  closely  on  a 
level  country,  but  is  inclosed  on  all  sides 
by  billy  tracts  of  greater  or  less  extent. 
On  the  west  of  it  the  hilly  country  ex- 
tends to  the  veiy  shores  of  the  Atlantic 
between  Loch  Fyne  and  Loch  Linnhe. 
Properly  speaking,  the  greatest  part  of 
this  border  country  is  not  a hilly  region, 
but  a succession  of  plains,  elevated  from 
500  to  700  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
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sea,  and  separated  from  each  other  by 
narrow  and  deep  valleys,  which  appa- 
rently have  been  excavated  by  the 
water-courses  of  the  rivers.  Tlieir  level 
is  much  lower  than  that  of  (he  moor  of 
Rannoch,  and  they  are  in  part  covered 
with  heath  and  Krass,  thouj;h  consider- 
able tracts  are  overspread  w ith  bogs  and 
moor*.  Such  is  the  aspect  of  the  moor 
of  I.echan.  which  occupies  nearly  all 
the  country  between  J-och  Awe  and 
I.och  Fyne,  and  extends  for  upwards 
of  12  miles  in  length  by  ,1  in  breadth. 
Such,  pretty  nearly,  is  also  the  tract 
of  Midd  Moor,  extending  between  the 
northern  part  of  Loch  Awe  and  the  A t- 
lantic  Ocean.  The  deep  but  commonly 
open,  and  sometimes  wide  valleys  along 
the  water-courses  of  the  rivers,  and  the 
banks  of  the  extensive  lakes  and  bays, 
contain  line  woods,  and  many  tracts  of 
level  ground,  on  which  every  sort  of 
grain  is  cultivated  except  wheat. 

The  waters  of  this  district,  which  arc 
collected  in  the  bogs  and  moors,  gene- 
rally flow  by  a short  descent  to  the 
Atlantic,  and  form  no  large  rivers.  In 
the  centre  of  this  district,  however,  is 
the  great  lake  of  Awe.  Loch  Awe 
receives  its  principal  supply  of  water 
from  the  Orcriy,  which  is  formed  by  the 
waters  collected  on  the  southern  part  of 
Rannoch  Moor,  and  flowing  into  I.sjrh 
Tullich  at  the  northern  descent  of  Ben- 
doe.  A great  part  of  its  course  along 
the  western  declivities  of  the  high  moun- 
tains of  Ben-doe,  Benduran,  and  Ben- 
our  lies  in  a deep  and  narrow  glen,  called 
Glen  Orehy,  from  N.  to  S. ; but  by  de- 
grees it  declines  to  S.W.,  and  where  its 
direction  becomes  due  W.  the  valley  is 
wide  and  open,  and  through  it  the  Orchy 
enters  the  north-eastern  branch  of  Loch 
Awe,  after  a course  of  about  20  miles. 
Ix»h  Awe  is  one  of  the  largest  lakes  of 
Scotland,  extending  from  N.E.  to  S.W. 
nearly  20  miles.  Its  greate.st  breadth 
does  not  exceed  a mile,  and  in  some 
places  not  half  that  extent.  The  level 
ground  on  its  banks  is]  narrow,  and  the 
heights  which  inclose  it  are  lofty,  and 
of  a rude  and  savage  aspect.  Its  north- 
ern extremity  is  skirted  by  the  immense 
mass  of  Ben  Cruachan,  the  giant  of  the 
Scotch  mountains.  From  the  north- 
western extremity  of  the  lake  (lows  the 
rapid  river  Awe  in  a north-western 
direction  through  a narrow  and  wild 
valley,  eight  miles  in  length,  to  the  bay 
called  Loch  Etivet. 

• John  Smith'*  A^ic.  Sarri?y  of  Argyle. 
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At  a distance  of  about  six  miles  from 
the  southern  extremity  of  Loch  Awe 
begins  the  Peninsula  of  Caiityro,  tHKch 
is  nearly  separated  from  the  continent 
by  two  bays,  I-och  Gilp  on  the  east,  and 
Loch  Crinan  on  the  west,  and  extends 
for  nearly  30  miles  to  the  Mull  of  Can- 
tyre,  about  53°  2U'  of  lat.  This  cape 
rises  to  about  1 000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea  ; but  all  the  other  parts  of  the 
peninsula,  which,  at  an  average,  may 
be  from  six  to  eight  miles  wide,  and  is 
in  many  places  intersected  by  deep 
bays,  have  only  hills,  many  of  them 
low,  intersectcvl  by  fine  valleys  and  level 
land : the  peninsula  consequently,  with 
its  numerous  woods,  presents  picturesque 
views,  and  pnxluces  rich  crops  of  every 
sort  of  grain,  including  wheat,  on  its 
excellent  soil*. 

I-o<  h Fyne,  a deep  bay,  divides  the 
peninsula  of  Cautyre  from  tho  penin- 
sula of  Cowal,  which  presents  a much 
more  mountainous  aspect,  especially  in 
its  eastern  districts,  which  arc  covered 
with  tho  southern  summits  of  the  South- 
ern Grampians.  Very  few  parts  of  this 
district  are  fit  for  agricultural  purposes; 
but  the  hills  and  mountains  make  ex- 
cellent sheep-walks.  The  country  be- 
tween the  Firth  of  Clyde  and  Loch  Lo- 
mond has  a similar  charactert. 

I-och  Lomond,  the  most  beautiful  and 
largest  lake  in  Scotland,  is  nearly  22 
miles  long  ; its  breadth  varies  from  half 
a mile  and  less  to  five  miles  and  upwards. 
Its  beauty  is  in  part  derived  from  the 
great  number  of  small  and  rocky  islands 
covered  with  trees  of  diflerent  kinds, 
which  are  scattered  over  the  southern 
and  widest  portion  of  it,  and  in  part 
from  the  picturesque  and  varied  country 
which  surrounds  its  banks.  The  north- 
ern part  of  the  lake  up  to  Ben  Lomond 
is  inclosed  by  steep  rocks,  which  in  many 
parts  rise  to  a great  height  and  advance 
to  the  brink  of  its  basin.  The  green 
conical  summit  of  Ben  Lomond,  rising 
to  32-10  feet  above  the  sea,  adorns 
the  middle  portion  of  this  fine  sheet 
of  water,  which,  towards  its  southern 
extremity,  is  surrounded  by  extensive 
flats,  in  general  highly  cultivated.  The 
Leven,  which  issues  from  its  most 
southern  extremity,  runs  only  seven 
miles,  through  a fine,  open,  and  very 
wide  valley,  and  enters  tho  Firth  of 
Clyde  at  Dumbarton,  falling  in  this 
space  22  feet. 

Tho  country  to  tho  south  of  the  Cen- 
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tral  Grampians  between  the  mountain 
re<^n  and  the  German  .Sea,  is  divided 
bcHMen  bills,  and  fine  valleys,  and  an 
extensive  plain,  the  last  occupying  the 
middle  tract.  The  billy  country  skirting 
the  mountain  region  on  the  east,  and 
the  Central  Grampians  on  the  south,  is 
not  of  great  extent : it  varies  from 
three  to  eight  miles  from  west  to  cast 
along  the  eastern  edge  of  the  mountain 
region,  and  from  six  to  twelve  miles 
along  the  base  of  the  Central  Grampians. 
The  bills  wbicb  traverse  it  are  offsets  of 
the  Central  Grampians,  or  of  the  high 
ridges  which  occupy  the  mountain  region 
to  the  E.oftbe  Soulhern  Grampians, and 
do  not  rise  to  a great  height,  except  on  the 
north,  where  Mount  Blair,  to  the  south 
of  the  Caimwall,  attains  an  elevation 
of  about  3000  feet.  The  valleys,  com- 
monly wide,  hut  in  many  places  narrowed 
by  the  offsets  of  the  hills,  exhibit  the 
ricliest  and  most  varied  scenery  in  Scot- 
land, and  yield  excellent  crops  of  grain, 
whilst  the  wood-covered  hills  afford 
abundant  (lasturo  for  wild  and  domestic 
animals. 

To  the  east  and  south  of  this  hilly 
tract  stretches  the  must  extensive  plain 
in  Scotland,  called  Strathmore*,  or  the 
Great  Valley.  , It  begins  on  the  south- 
west on  the  banks  of  the  Forth  at  Stir- 
ling, and  extends  to  .Stonehaven  on  the 
north-east,  comprehending  a level  tract 
of  at  least  80  miles  in  length,  and  from 
16  miles  to  1 mile  in  breadth,  with 
hardly  a hill  or  eminence  to  obstruct 
the  view.  The  western  line  of  separation 
between  Strathmore  and  the  hills  passes 
from  Stonehaven  through  Blairgowrie, 
on  the  river  Isla,  and  thence  to  the  Pass 
of  Birnam,  on  the  Tay,  from  which  it 
extends  to  Crieff,  on  the  Earn,  and  to 
Callander,  on  the  Teith.  till  it  terminates 
near  Aberfoil,  on  the  Forth,  this  river 
forming  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
plain.  Its  eastern  boundary  will  be 
noticed  in  the  description  of  the  hill 
ranges  which  separate  it  from  the 
German  Sea.  This  plain  contains  a 
greater  continuous  tract  of  cultivated 
land  than  any  other  part  of  Scotland ; 
and  though  its  soil  is  light,  sandy,  and 
not  of  the  first  quality,  it  produces  rich 
crops  of  barley  and  other  grains,  and 
is  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  growth 
of  potatoes.  Plantations  of  trees  arc 
scattered  irregularly  over  its  surface 


* We  here  ate  the  term  Strathmore  in  a large 
or  eitended  eenit.  irhtcb,  for  geographical  deecrlp- 
tioD  It  both  neceaaary  and  conreDleut 


in  hedge-rows,  clumps,  and  extensive 
woods*. 

The  plain  tlirougli  which  the  Fortli 
and  Clyde  canal  passes  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  a part  of  Strathmore,  for  it  is 
separated  from  it  by  a range  of  hills 
called  the  Campsie  Hills.  The  general 
direction  of  these  eminences  is  from 
E.N.E.  to  W.S.W.  between  the  Forth 
at  Stirling  and  the  Clyde  at  Dumbarton  ; 
they  extend  about  24  miles  in  length, 
with  an  average  breadth  of  between  9 
and  10.  On  the  east  of  these  hills  ex- 
tends a tract  of  low  land,  with  an  undu- 
lating surface,  called  the  plain  of  Fal- 
kirk, for  a space  of  10  miles  between  the 
hills  and  the  Firth  of  Forth  : but  on  the 
west,  near  Dumbarton,  tlio  hills  advance 
to  the  banks  of  the  Clyde,  and  the  rock 
on  which  the  castle  of  Dumbarton  stands 
may  be  considered  as  the  we.stem  ex- 
tremity of  this  hill-range.  In  different 
districts  the  hills  bear  different  names. 
To  the  west  of  Stirling  they  are  called 
Dundaff  Hills;  in  the  centre,  between  the 
sources  of  the  Carron  and  of  the  End- 
rich,  where  they  attain  a height  of  about 
I SOO  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the 
Campsie  Fells ; and  where  they  approach 
the  Clyde,  the  Kilpatrick  Hills.  Tho 
rock  on  which  the  castle  of  Stirling 
stands  is  the  most  north-eastern  offset 
of  this  range.  These  hills  contain  great 
tracts  of  uncultivated  land,  especially  on 
the  north  side,  where  extensive  moors 
occupy  tlie  sloping  declivities.  On  the 
south  their  descent  is  rather  rapidt. 

The  waters  which  originate  in  the 
Campsiu  Hills  run  chiclly  in  longitudi- 
nal valleys,  either  E.  or  W.  The  most 
important  is  the  Carron,  which  rises  on 
tlio  eastern  declivity  of  tlio  Campsie 
Fells,  and  flows  for  nearly  two-thirds  of 
its  course  in  a narrow  but  open  valley, 
and  the  remainder  through  tho  Plain 
of  Falkirk,  forming  at  its  mouth  in  the 
Firth  of  Forth  a small  asstuary.  The 
whole  of  its  course,  which  is  from  W. 
to  £.,  amounts  to  upwards  of  25  miles. 

The  Campsie  Hills  eonslituto  the 
soutliem  boundary  of  the  Strathmore. 
On  the  E.  that  plain  is  separated  from 
tho  German  Ocean  by  two  other  ex- 
tensive ranges  of  hills,  tho  Ochill  Hills, 
extending  between  the  Firth  of  Forth 
and  tho  Firth  of  Tay,  and  the  Sidla 
Hills,  occupying  a large  tract  of  land  be- 
tween the  Firth ofTay  and  the  South  Esk. 


* Sketch  of  a Toar  In  the  Highlands  ; and  Mac* 
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The  Ochill  Hills  begin  about  four 
tnilos  from  Stirling  and  two  milus  from 
the  river  Forth,  and  extend  in  a di- 
rertion  E.N.E.  to  the  Firth  of  Tay, 
and  along  this  bay  nearly  to  the  open 
sea,  occupying  to  the  soulhwanl  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  peninsula  of  Fife  with 
their  offsets  and  branches.  This  ex- 
tensive range  may  be  divided  into  the 
mountainous  and  the  hilly  part.  The 
mountainous  part  rises  to  a considerahlc 
height,  and  commonly  with  a rapid 
ascent,  so  that  it  might  be  called  a 
mountain-range,  if  it  were  not  so  near 
the  much  higher  Grampians. . It  com- 
prehends the  western  and  northern 
ridges  of  the  hills,  or  more  especially 
those  lying  between  the  river  Allan 
and  the  lower  course  of  the  river  Devon, 
both  tributaries  of  the  Forth,  on  the 
west,  and  the  high  summit  of  the  East 
Lomond  and  the  Firth  of  Tay,  at  New- 
burgh on  the  east,  and  extending  south- 
ward to  within  three  miles  of  Dunferm- 
line. Its  length  from  S.  W.  to  N.  E. 
may  be  estimated  at  21  miles,  and  its 
average  breadth  about  1 2.  Some  of  its 
summits  attain  a considerable  elevation : 
Bencleugh,  lying  eastward  of  the  source 
of  the  Etevon,  rises  2300  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  West  Lomond  and 
East  Lomond  are  two  remarkable  moun- 
tains, standing  close  together  on  the 
N.E.  of,  and  at  no  great  distance  from. 
Loch  Leven.  West  Lomond  is  1721 
feet,  and  East  Lomond  Ia66  feet  high. 
Other  mountains,  skirting  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Devon,  rise  to  an  equal 
height,  or  still  higher.  The  fine  and 
commonly  wide  valleys  of  this  ridge  are 
well  cultivated,  and  the  mountains  afford 
abundant  pasture.  In  some  places  the 
scenery  is  hardly  inferior  to  that  of  the 
Grampian  Hills  in  tidiness  and  beauty. 
To  the  east  and  south  of  this  mountain- 
range  long  ridges  of  hills  traverse  the 
peninsula  of  Fife  nearly  to  the  shores 
of  the  German  Sea  and  the  Firth  of 
Forth  ; and  as  they  arc  not  generally 
more  than  5i)0  feet  high,  and  frequently 
much  less,  they  impart  to  the  country, 
by  its  strongly  undulating  surface,  that 
pleasing  aspect  for  which  the  county  of 
Fife  is  so  remarkable.  Though  they 
may  render  the  operations  of  agriculture 
somewhat  difficult,  they  form  no  insu- 
perable obstacle,  this  country  being  os 
well  cultivated,  and  as  rich  in  its  agri- 
cultural produce,  as  any  other  part  of 
Scotland,  the  county  of  Haddington  ex- 
cepted. A few  hills  rise  to  some  height, 
as  Largo  Law,  near  the  Firth  of  Forth, 
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which  is  952  feet,  and  Normans  Law, 
on  the  Firth  of  Tay,  .S.W.  of  Fl^, 
whose  summit  is  said  to  attain  ISOf^&t 
above  tho  level  of  the  sea.  The  il^*r 
stands  in  a ridge  Of  hills  which  ex- 
tends along  '.he  Firth  of  Tay  at  a very 
short  distance  from  it*. 

The  Ochill  Hills,  with  the  lower 
ranges  dependent  upon  them,  which 
traverse  Fifeshire,  may  be  considered  as 
the  most  eastern  portion  of  the  immense 
coal  bed  which  extends,  though  not 
without  considerable  interruptions,  from 
the  banks  of  the  Eden  in  Fifeshire  to 
those  of  the  Irvine  in  Ayrshire,  and 
which  includes,  besides  the  Ochills,  the 
Campsie  Hills,  a considerable  part  of 
tho  hills  which  divide  the  Clyde  from 
the  rivers  falling  into  the  Firth  of  Forth, 
and  even  a portion  of  the  hilly  country 
between  At  rshire  and  tho  lower  part  of 
Clydesdale+. 

The  w aters  which  descend  from  the 
Ochill  Hills  form  a few  considerable 
rivers,  which  How  in  longitudinal  val- 
leys either  westward  into  the  Forth,  or 
eastward,  through  the  hills  of  Fifeshire, 
to  the  German  Ocean.  Among  the 
former  the  most  considerable  are  the 
Allan  and  tho  Devon,  and  among  the 
latter  the  Leven  and  the  Eden. 

The  River  Forth  and  ite  Valley. 

The  Fbrth  rises  in  tlie  high  moun- 
tains which  divide  Loch  l»mond  from 
Loch  Kateran,  or  Catherine.  The  nu- 
merous streams  descending  from  the 
north-eastern  declivity  of  Ben  Lomond 
and  the  southern  of  Ben  Venn,  and 
other  mountains,  collect  in  a deep  and 
narrow  glen  and  form  the  Forth,  which 
continues  to  How  rapidly  in  a wild  and 
narrow  glen  for  about  10  miles.  It  then 
enters  a valley  formed  by  high  and  pre- 
cipitous rocks,  and  after  a course  of  6 
miles  more,  joins  another  small  river 
coming  from  the  north ; after  which 
junction  it  forms  a fine  waterfall  some- 
what above  Aberfoil,  and  soon  after  en- 
ters Strathmore.  At  Alierfoil  it  receives 
the  name  of  Forth,  its  former  course 
being  called  theWater  of  Duchray.  The 
source  of  the  stream,  which  joins  the 
Forth  above  Aberfoil,  is  Cii  the  southern 
declivity  of  Ben  Venn,  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  Loci.  Kateran.  The  stream 
runs  rapidly  through  a glen,  forming  in 
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its  course  two  lakes,  I^och  Chon  and 
J.Qcli  Aril,  which,  though  of  small  cx- 
l^keach  of  them  being  loss  than  two 
iMR  in  length,  are  remarkable  for  the 
wild  scenery  that  surrounds  them*.  Be- 
low Aborfoil  the  Forth  runs  through  a 
level  country,  the  Strathmore  extending 
northward  of  it,  and  the  Campsic  Hills 
being  divided  from  it  by  a low  tract  ex- 
tending along  the  river  to  the  rock  of 
Stirling,  with  which  the  Campsie  Hills 
terminate.  The  rest  of  its  course  is 
again  through  a level  country  till  it 
reaches  the  bay  called  the  Firth  of  Forth. 
The  place  where  the  river  enters  the  sea 
is  difficult  to  determine,  but  it  may  be 
fixed  near  the  plaee  where  the  Devon 
mingles  its  waters  with  it,  and  on  that 
supposition  the  whole  course  of  the  Forth 
may  be  nearly  GO  miles,  taking  its  nu- 
merous windings  into  account.  The 
Forth  derives  its  importance  not  from 
its  inconsiderable  river-course,  but  from 
the  extensive  bay  into  which  it  falls, 
and  which  receives  from  it  the  name  of 
Firth  of  Forth.  This  bay,  one  of  the 
largest  in  Great  Britain,  begins  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Forth,  and  e.xtends  for 
about  50  miles  to  the  German  Sea,  till 
it  terminates  between  Fifcncss  and  the 
rocks  of  Tantallan  Castle,  where  it  has 
attained  a breadth  of  about  15  miles. 

On  the  shores  of  the  Firth  there  arc 
some  considerable  plains,  and  a still 
larger  extent  of  a line  undulating  coun- 
try, which  is  intersected  by  a few  high 
and  rocky  hills,  and  comprehends  the 
most  fertile  and  best  cultivated  provinces 
of  .Scotland.  The  river  Forth  has  formed 
in  its  course  below  Aberfoil,  but  csi>e- 
cially  towards  the  lower  part  of  its  course, 
more  extensive  tracts  of  alluvial  soil 
(called  rarsi's)  than  any  other  rivor  of 
Great  Britaint. 

The  basin  of  the  Forth  towards  the 
south  is  very  limited ; the  rivers  origi- 
nating in  the  Campsie  Hills  run  off  to 
the  E.  and  W.  The  only  tributary  en- 
tering the  Forth  from  the  S.  that  desert  es 
to  be  mentioned  is  the  Bannockburn,  a 
small  winding  river  which  rises  in  the 
north-eastern  hillocks  of  the  Campsie 
Fells,  and  joins  the  Forth  between  Stir- 
ling and  Its  mouth,  after  a course  of 
hardly  10  miles.  The  rivers,  however, 
which  enter  the  Forth  from  the  N.  are 
much  more  considerable,  and  drain  all 
the  country  to  a distance  of  about  15 
miles  of  it.  They  are,  reckoning  from 
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W.  to  E.,  the  Goodie,  the  Tcilh,  the 
Allan,  and  the  Devon. 

The  Gooilie,  the  smallest  of  these  tri- 
butaries, rises  in  the  hills  which  extend 
from  Aberfoil  to  Callander  along  the 
western  boundary  of  Strathmore,  and 
running  through  a level  country,  falls 
into  the  Forth,  after  a course  of  hartlly 
15  miles.  Near  the  hills  it  traverses 
the  Loch  of  Monteith,  which  is  about 
two  miles  long  and  nearly  as  broad,  and 
surrounded  by  a tolerably  level  country. 

The  Teith  is  the  largest  of  the  tribu- 
taries of  the  Forth,  and  should  be  con- 
sidered as  the  principal  river,  its  course 
before  the  junction  having  exceeded  that 
of  the  Forth  by  at  least  1 5 miles.  It 
has  two  sources,  both  of  them  in  the  high 
mountains  which  inclose  the  northern 
extremity  of  Loch  Lomond  on  the  N.E. 
The  southern  source  is  about  five,  and 
the  northern  about  seven  miles  to  the 
N.  of  the  source  of  the  Forth ; but  be- 
fore these  branches  unite  they  have  a 
long  course,  and  drain  a considerable 
extent  of  very  mountainous  country. 
The  southern  branch  rises  in  the  moun- 
tains N.W.  of  I.och  Katcran,  at  a dis- 
tance of  about  four  miles  from  it,  and 
runs  through  a ravine  till  it  falls  into 
the  I/och. 

Loch  Kateran,  or  Catherine,  which  lies 
in  a winding  form  along  the  nortliem  side 
of  Ben  Venn,  and  is  about  lU  miles  long, 
with  a breadth  not  exceeding  three-quar- 
ters of  a mile,  is  noted  for  the  licautiful 
scenery  of  the  Trosachs,  which,  extending 
at  the  foot  and  on  the  broken  and  often 
precipitous  slopes  of  Ben  V'etiu,  exhibit, 
both  by  land  and  water,  so  many  turn- 
ings and  windings,  so  many  heights  and 
hollows,  so  many  glens,  capes,  and  bays, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  advance  twenty 
yards  without  having  the  prospect 
changed  by  the  continual  ap]>earance  of 
new  objects,  while  others  are  constantly 
retiring  out  of  sight  From  the  south- 
ern extremity  of  laich  Katleran  the  river 
issues  in  a southern' direction,  but  soon 
turns  again  to  the  E.,  and  shortly  after- 
wards traverses  two  other  lakes,  Loch 
Achray  ami  Loch  Venacher,  of  which 
the  former  is  hardly  two  miles  long,  but 
the  latter excceils three:  neither  of  them 
exceeds  half  a mile  in  breadth,  but  they 
exhibit,  with  the  finely-wooded  coun- 
try surrounding  them,  many  beautiful 
views,  especially  Loch  Achray.  Issuing 
from  Loch  Venacher,  the  rivet  enters  a 
wide  valley,  in  which  it  continues  to  flow 
to  its  junction  with  the  northern  branch 
near  Kilmahoy,  above  Callander.  The 
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northern  branch  of  theToith  rises  at  the 
western  extremity  of  a glen,  which  for 
many  miles  is  a mere  ravine,  till  it  ap- 
proaches Loch  Doine,  in  which  the  river 
falls  after  a course  of  about  10  miles, 
lyx  h Doine  is,  perhaps,  not  three-quar- 
ters of  a mile  lomr,  but  is  only  divided 
from  I-oeh  Voil,  its  larger  neighbour,  '>y 
a small  neck  of  low  land:  both  together 
extend  above  live  miles  in  length,  and 
are  surrounded  *by  cultivated  land,  as 
the  hills  recede  to  some  distance.  But  the 
hills  close  again  upon  it  at  Balquhiddcr, 
where  the  river  issues  from  Lwh  ^'^oil. 
and  soon  changes  its  course,  which  so 
far  is  E.N.E.,  to  a southern  one,  by 
which  it  Hows  rapidly  in  a narrow  valley 
between  high  mountains  to  Loch  Lub- 
naig.  This  lake  extends  almost  from 
N.  to  ,S.,  with  a bend  to  the  E.,  nearly 
five  miles,  but  it  is  very  narrow,  its 
breadth  nowhere  exceeding  half  a mile. 
To  the  east  of  it  lies  an  open,  flat  tract, 
called  Strath  Ire,  but  the  western  boun- 
dary is  a solid  mountain-wall  formed  by 
the  steep  and  rocky  declivity  of  Ben 
Lcdi.  After  leaving  Loch  Lubiiaig  the 
river  again  enters  a narrow  valley,  which 
gradually  widens,  and  terminates  in  the 
plain  near  Kilmahoy,  w here  it  joins  the 
other  branch.  The  united  stream  runs 
through  the  southern  and  undulating 
part  of  Strathmore,  and  falls  into  tho 
Forth  about  four  miles  W.  of  Stirling. 
The  course  of  the  Tcith  is  not  much  in- 
ferior to  the  whole  length  of  the  Forth*. 

Tho  Allan  rises  in  the  north-western 
declivity  of  the  Ochill  Hills,  but  soon 
descends  into  the  plain  of  Strathmore, 
where  it  changes  its  northern  course 
into  a western,  and  grailually  declines 
to  the  S.W.  and  S.,  skirting  tho  western 
range  of  those  hills  at  a distance  of  from 
three  to  four  miles : it  falls  into  tho 
Forth  between  the  mouth  of  the  Teith 
and  Stirling,  about  two  miles  from  each. 
Its  course  amounts  to  about  twenty 
miles. 

Between  the  mouth  of  the  .\llan  and 
that  of  tho  Devon  the  southern  extre- 
mities of  the  Ochill  Hills  approach  the 
Forth  in  the  hills  of  I>ogic  ; and  as 
the  castle  of  Stirling  stands  opposite  to 
them,  on  the  north-eastern  summit  of 
the  Campsie  Hills,  the  valley  of  the 
Forth  is  here  considerably  narrowed, 
and  is  not  much  more  than  a mile  wide. 

The  Devon  rises  at  a little  distance 
to  the  S.,  and  much  more  to  the  W.,  of 
the  source  of  tho  Allan,  in  the  very 
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heart  of  tho  Ochill  Hills,  and  receives 
the  greatest  part  of  tho  waters  of  this 
mountain  region.  The  upper  part  4^ 
its  course  is  in  a narrow  and  deep 
glen  of  about  fifteen  miles  in  length, 
liotwcen  the  highest  ridges  of  tho 
Ochills  to  the  Church  of  Muckart, 
where  the  valley  widens,  and  two  or 
three  miles  farther  to  tho  S.E.  ends  in 
the  plain,  which  extends  from  Stirling 
to  Kinross  through  tho  centre  of  the 
Ochills.  The  greater  part  of  its  upper 
course  is  from  W.  to  E..  but  afterwards 
it  declines  to  tho  S.  E.,  [and  before 
reaching  the  plain  it  suddenly  turns  to 
the  W.,  and  breaking  through  a dyke 
of  trap,  forms  the  singularly-romantic 
scenery  of  tho  Rumbling  Bridge— a 
deep  chasm  which  it  has  cut  through 
the  rock,  which  terminates  in  a consi- 
derable cascade,  called  the  Caldron  Linn. 
Through  all  this  distance  it  runs  with 
great  rapidity,  which  it  still  presen’es 
for  some  extent  in  the  plain  itself.  But 
as  tho  hills  rising  on  the  S.  arid  N.  of 
the  plain  gradually  recede  and  decrease 
in  size,  the  river  becomes  slower  till  it 
reaches  the  western  extremity  of  the 
Ochills,  and  enters  Strathmore*,  chang- 
ing at  the  same  time  its  western  course 
into  n southern  one.  After  a course  of 
about  four  miles  in  this  direction  it  falls 
into  the  Forth  near  its  mouth.  The 
length  of  its  course  may  amount  to  about 
4o  miles. 

The  rivers  Allan  and  Devon,  which 
enter  the  Forth,  drain  about  the  west- 
ern half  of  the  mountainous  portion  of 
the  Ochill  Hills.  The  waters  of  the 
eastern  districts  arc  carried  off  by  the 
Leven  and  by  the  Eden. 

The  I.,even  in  Fifeshire  is  the  channel 
by  which  Loch  Leven  sends  its  waters 
to  the  sea.  This  is  the  only  lake  of  any 
extent  which  does  not  belong  to  tho 
Grampian  range : it  is  situated  among 
the  Ochill  Hills,  and  differs  from  all  the 
rest  in  its  form  ; its  length  extends  from 
N.W.  to  S.E.  to  upwaras  of  five  miles, 
and  its  breadth  to  more  than  half  that 
space,  so  that  it  has  an  oval  form. 
Though  everywhere  surrounded  by  tho 
Ochill  Hills,  they  do  not  approach  near 
its  banks,  except  on  the  S.E,  and  E., 
the  latter  (quarter  being  occupied  by  the 
gentle  declivities  of  the  West  Lomond, 
and  its  prolongation  of  the  Bishop  Hill 
and  Ben  Artie.  On  the  W.  side  of 
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the  lake  extends  the  Plain  of  Kin- 
ms,  four  miles  in  lenjtth,  and  about 
ffic  same  in  breadth.  The  rivers  and 
streamlets  which  descend  from  the 
hiuh  hills  that  stand  at  a considerable 
distance  from  its  banks  and  increase  the 
waters  of  the  lake,  are  very  numerous 
and  rapid,  and  give  a peculiar  character 
to  the  country  about  it.  Some  small 
islands  in  the  lake  add  greatly  to  its 
beauty.  The  Levcn,  issuing  from  the 
eastern  angle  of  the  lake,  runs  through 
an  open  and  fine,  though  not  wide  val- 
ley for  five  miles,  when  it  enters  the 
undulating  plains  of  Fifeshire,  through 
which  it  winds  till  it  falls  into  the  Bay 
of  Largo,  a part  of  the  Firth  of  Forth. 
It  receives  not  far  from  its  mouth  its 
great  tributary  the  Ore,  which  rising 
on  the  eastern  base  of  the  Saline  Hills, 
a detached  offset  of  the  Ochills,  Hows 
through  an  undulating  country  nearly 
20  miles.  The  course  of  the  Leven, 
from  the  Lake  of  Leven  to  the  sea,  is 
less  than  15  miles*. 

The  Eden  rises  in  the  northern  slopes 
of  the  West  Lomond  and  the  hills  con- 
tiguous to  it  on  the  W. ; but  though 
originating  among  high  hills  it  soon 
enters  a wide  and  well-cultivated  valley, 
called  the  How  of  Fife,  extending  from 
two  to  three  miles  in  breadth  and  upwards 
of  eight  in  length.  The  remainder  of 
its  course  is  generally  to  the  N.E.,  and 
parallel  to  the  Firth  of  Tay,  from  which 
it  is  divided  by  a range  of  pretty  high 
but  gently-sloping  hills  : it  runs  through 
an  undulating  country,  the  hills  in  some 
places  advancing  to  within  half  a mile  of 
the  river,  and  in  others  receding  to  two 
miles  and  upwards  from  it.  At  its 
mouth  in  the  German  Sea  it  forms  an 
sestuary.  The  whole  course  of  tli»Eden 
amounts  to  about  25  miles. 

The  Sidia  Hills  commence  about  three 
miles  N.E.  of  Perth,  and  one  mile  and 
a half  from  the  banks  of  the  Tay  with 
the  Rock  of  Kinnoul,  whose  summit  is 
632  feet  high  ; and  they  extend  in  a 
N.E.  direction  to  the  small  lake  of  Lun- 
die,  a distance  of  from  12  to  15  miles. 
Hence  they  run  almost  due  east  to  the 
sources  of  the  Deanwater  about  the  same 
distance,  and  here  they  may  be  said  to 
terminate,  though  a lower  ridge  of  hills, 
dependent  on  the  .Sidia  Hills,  extends 
to  the  vicinity  of  the  n of  Forfar,  and 
is  continued  farther  to  the  N.E.,  nearly 
up  to  Brechin,  on  the  South  Esk. 
South  of  the  lake  of  Lundic  the  highest 
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summits  rise  to  1000  feet  and  upwards, 
as  the  famous  Hill  of  Dunsinan,  (1070 
feet),  the  Kingse.vt  (1050),  and  farther 
to  the  north  the  Hill  of  Lochtown 
(1172)  ; but  the  highest  hills  are 
situated  in  that  part  of  the  ridge  run- 
ning east  of  Lundie,  where  the  Sidia 
Hill  rises  to  1406  feet,  and  the  Craig 
Owl,  near  Preston,  to  200  or  300  feet 
more.  The  latter  is  the  highest  summit 
of  this  range,  and  to  Ac  cast  of  it  the 
hills  decrease  in  height  and  breadth. 
On  the  west,  especially  where  they  run 
nearly  parallel  to  the  course  of  the  Tay 
and  isla,  the  Sidlas  exhibit  the  appear- 
ance of  high  hills,  and  rise  pretty  rapidly ; 
hut  towards  the  German  Ocean  they 
decrease  gradually,  or  rather  form  a 
succession  of  terraces,  which  grow 
lower  and  lower  as  they  approach  the 
sea.  These  terraces  were,  fifty  years 
ago,  mostly  covered  with  heath,  and  of 
little  use  for  agricultural  purposes  ; but 
lately  the  improvement  has  been  so 
rapid,  that  their  surfaces  are  almost  en- 
tirely converted  ■ into  fields  and  rich 
pastures.  The  extensive  moor  of  Lundie, 
situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  ridge, 
on  its  southern  declivity,  is  a strik- 
ing instance  of  what  may  be  done  by 
industry  combined  with  sufiicient  capital. 
Where  the  last  terrace  approaches  the 
Forth  of  Tay  lies  the  Carse  of  Gowrie. 
one  of  the  most  fertile  tracts  in  Scotland, 
and  perhaps  in  Great  Britain.  It  begins 
south  of  the  Rock  of  Kinnoul,  and  ex- 
tends to  Milnfleld,  a hamlet  situated 
about  five  or  six  miles  to  the  west  of 
Dundee,  and  averages  in  breadth  from 
two  to  three  miles.  Very  abundant 
crops  of  every  sort  of  grain  are  raised 
here,  and  in  its  extensive  orchards 
fruits  of  every  kind  arc  produced  in 
abundance*. 

The  Sidia  Hills  terminate  to  the  south 
of  Forfar,  and  here  u wide,  open  valley 
extends  from  Strathmore  to  the  German 
Sea.  But  to  the  N.E.  of  Forfar  the 
hills  again  rise  to  500  feet  and  upwards, 
and  this  hilly  country  extends  along  the 
sea,  between  the  mouths  of  the  South 
Esk,  North  Esk,  and  Bervie,  occupying 
in  the  south  in  breadth  a space  of  five 
or  six  miles,  which,  however,  in  ad- 
vancing to  the  norlli,  gradually  decreases 
till  it  terminates  a tew  miles  south  of 
Stonehaven.  By  the  northernmost 
range  of  these  hills,  the  .Strathmore, 
which  here  is  called  the  How  of  Mears, 
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is  so  narrowed,  that  it  does  not’ occupy 
more  than  half  a mile  in  breadth,  where 
it  terminates  on  the  shores  of  the  Ger- 
man Sea. 

The  sponcy  soil  with  which  the  Sidla 
Hills  are  clnetly  covered  prevents  the 
rain  that  falls  on  them  from  forming 
any  large  stream.  Even  from  the  steep 
declivities  towards  the  Tay  very  few 
rivulets  dcscenil^nd  that  large  river 
derives  its  watenr  almost  entirely  from 
the  Southern  and  Central  Grampians, 
the  supply  from  the  Ochill  Hills  being 
likewise  inconsiderable. 

The  Hiver  Tay  and  its  Valley. 

The  Tay  is  the  largest  river  in  Scot- 
land, draining  with  its  numerous  tribu- 
taries an  extensive  country,  and  carrying 
a great  mass  of  water  to  the  sea.  All 
the  rivers  which  descend  southward  from 
the  Central  Grampians  between  3“  2o' 
and  4°  41)'  W.  long.,  and  those  (lowing 
from  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Southern 
Grampians,  between  56°  20'  and  56° 
50'  N.  lat.,  together  with  the  waters  col- 
lected in  the  greatest  part  of  the  Moor 
of  Rannoch,  meet  in  the  plains  above 
Perth  and  increase  the  Tay,  so  that  its 
basin  above  Perth  is  estimated  at  IN2U 
square  miles,  and  it  carries  altogether  to 
the  German  Ocean  the  waters  of  2396 
square  miles,  or  nearly  one-twelfth  of 
Scotland*. 

The  river,  which  for  the  longest  part 
of  its  course  bears  the  name  of  Tay, 
rises  in  the  southern  Grampians,  on  the 
eastern  declivity  of  the  extensive  ma.sses 
of  Bcnichevan,  a few  miles  N.W.  of  the 
northern  extremity  of  Loch  Lomond, 
and  is  there  called  Etteriek  Water. 
Running  for  the  first  five  or  six  miles 
through  a deep,  narrow  , and  uninhabited 
glen,  or  rather  ravine,  it  enters  Strath 
Fillan,  which,  however,  is  rather  a glen, 
extending  in  breadth  from  mountain  to 
mountain  only  about  two  furlongs. 
Issuing  fitim  this  glen  by  a narrow  pass, 
tbe  Etteriek  enters  Glen  Dochart  and 
Loch  Dochart,  and  receives  the  name 
of  the  Dochart.  Loch  Dochart  extends 
nearly  two  miles  from  W.  to  E.,  but  its 
breadth  is  so  inconsiderable  that  it  rather 
resembles  a large  river  than  a lake, 
espeoially  as  its  waters  run  with  great 
rapidity.  Glen  Dochart  extends  from 
twelve  to  fourteen  m'.es  along  the  river, 
and  *rom  mountain  to  mountain  in  many 
places  half  a mile,  and  even  more  ; but 
as  its  elevation  is  very  great,  agricul- 
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turc  is  hardly  attempted,  and  it  is 
still  a pastoral  glen.  At  the  easterly 
end  of  this  glen  the  Dichart  is  joined  by 
the  river  I.x)chie,  and  soon  alterwards 
enters  Ixich  Tay.  Ijicl^  Tuy  extends 
in  the  direction  of  the  river  from  S.W. 
to  N.E.,  with  two  slight  bends  to  the 
E.  and  W.,  for  about  sixteen  miles, 
with  an  average  breadth  of  about  u 
mile,  and  contains  considerable  tracts  of 
cultivated  level  ground  on  its  banks, 
and  on  the  gentle  slopes  of  the  high 
mountains  that  surround  it.  The  river 
which  issues  from  the  lake  receives 
the  name  of  Tuy,  and  its  waters  are 
soon  afterwards  increased  by  those  of  the 
Lyon,  which  joins  it  on  the  left  bank. 
It  then  Hows  through  the  ojien,  rich, 
and  well  cultivated  valley  called  Strath 
Tay,  which  extends  between  mountains 
of  less  elevation  than  those  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  river,  ami  has  a breadth  of 
from  one  to  three  miles  and  u)iwards  to 
the  point  where  it  joins  the  Tumol,  and 
changes  its  eastern  course  to  a southern 
one.  The  open  valley  continues  for 
some  miles  farther  along  its  banks ; but 
by  degrees  the  mountain  ridges  on  both 
sides  draw  closer  and  closer,  and  about 
two  or  three  miles  N.  of  Dunkcld  the 
valley  is  changed  into  a glen,  which 
exhibits  some  of  the  richest  and  most 
picturesque  scenery  in  .Scotland,  and 
extends  to  about  two  miles  S.  of  Duu- 
keld,  where  it  terminates  with  the  pass 
of  Birnam*.  The  remainder  of  the  course 
of  the  Tay  lies  through  Strathmore,  its 
direction  from  Dunkeld  to  the  junction 
with  the  Isla  being  to  the  E.,  ami  after- 
wards again  to  llic  S.,  till  about  two 
miles  below  Perth  it  resumes  its  eastern 
course  and  enters  the  Firth  of  Tay  : to- 
gether w ith  the  river  Earn,  it  separates, 
by  the  wide  valley  at  its  mouth,  the 
northern  offsets  of  the  tX'hill  Hills  from 
the  southern  rocks  of  the  Sidlas.  The 
whole  course  of  the  Tay  as  fur  as  Perth 
may  amount  to  about  160  miles;  and  if 
the  Firth  of  Tay,  extending  from  the 
head  of  tidewater,  half  a mile  above 
Perth,  to  Button-ness,  the  northern 
boundary  of  this  mstuary,  be  added,  we 
must  increase  the  length  of  the  river  by 
about  30  miles.  The  river  is  navigable 
for  vessels  of  100  tons  to  Perth  during 
spring  tides.  The  discharge  of  the  river, 
in  its  mean  state,  was  ascertained  by  a 
careful  measurement  of  Dr.  Anderson 
to  be  218,1 59  cubic  feet  per  minute.  In 
July,  1819,  after  a long  drought,  the 
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discharge  was  found  to  be  only  27,420 
cubic  feet  per  minute  *. 

The  Tay  is  joined  from  the  N.  and  E. 
by'the  Lochie,  Lyon,  Tumel,  and  Isla, 
and  on  the  by  the  Bran,  the  Almond, 
and  the  Earn. 

The  Lochie  rises  on  the  eastern  de- 
clivity of  Bcn-our,  in  the  Southern 
Grampians,  runs  for  about  15  miles, 
first  through  a ravine  and  then  through 
a glen,  between  very  lofty  and  steep 
mountains,  and  falls  into  the  Duchart 
not  far  from  where  this  river  enters  Loch 
Tay.  It  waters  a cold  pastoral  glen, 
which  is  fit  for  agriculture  only  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river. 

The  Lyon  is  formed  by  the  waters 
running  off  from  the  eastern  declivity 
of  Benduran,  and  flows  for  some  miles 
in  an  extremely  narrow  ravine  till  it 
enters  Loch  Lyon,  a lake  less  than  two 
miles  long,  and  hardly  half  a mile 
broad.  Issuing  from  this  lake  it  enters 
a glen,  bounded  by  very  lofty  and  almost 
unbroken  ridges  of  mountains  of  very 
steep  ascent,  which  leave  only  very  narrow 
tracts  of  land  on  the  banks  of  the  river. 
The  great  elevation  of  this  glen,  and  the 
consequent  coldness  of  the  climate,  ren- 
der it  merely  a pastoral  district.  Many 
of  the  mountains  inclosing  it  rise  to 
upwards  of  3000  feet.  About  10  miles 
above  the  junction  of  the  Lyon  with  the 
Tay,  the  glen  enlarges  to  a valley,  and 
the  mountains  decrease  in  height  and 
steepness.  This  lower  part  of  the  valley 
is  admired  fur  its  picturesque  beauty  even 
in  a country  where  such  scenery  is  com- 
mon. It  is,  in  a great  port,  well  culti- 
vated. The  Lyon,  joining  the  Tay  on 
the  left  bank,  a few  miles  after  its  issue 
from  Loch  Tay.  has  a course  of  about 
40  miles. 

The  Tumel  may  be  called  the  rival  of 
the  Tay,  being  not  inferior  in  volume 
of  water  where  both  rivers  meet,  and  it 
drains  a more  extensive  country  before 
their  junction ; its  sources  also  are  more 
to  the  W.  It  rises  on  the  Moor  of  Ran- 
noch,  where  the  collected  waters  form  a 
river  called  Gowar,  and  flow  into  Loch 
Lydog,  six  miles  long  and  less  than  one 
broad,  from  which  the  river  issuing, 
runs  eastward  to  Loch  Rannoch,  which 
is  nine  miles  long,  and  rather  more 
than  one  broad.  Into  this  the  Ericht 
flows  from  the  N.,  and  carries  off  the 
waters  of  Loch  Ericht,  and  of  part  of 
the  rocky  and  desolate  country  that  sur- 
rounds it.  Loch  Ericht,  surrounded  on 


all  sides  by  high,  steep,  and  bare  rocks, 
extends  from  N.N.E.  to  S.S.W.  about 
ten  miles,  but  in  breadth  does  not  exceed 
one.  On  the  banks  of  Loch  Rannoch 
the  country  improves,  and  agriculture 
begins:  stunted  trees  skirt  the  lake, 
ami  rise  high  up  the  hills.  The  river 
issuing  from  the  lake  receives  the  name 
of  Tumel,  and  runs  for  about  sixteen 
miles  due  E.  to  its  ^notion  with  the 
Garry  in  a very  fin*valley,  which  is 
separated  from  that  of  the  Lyon  by  the 
steep  mountain-mass  of  Schehallien. 
This  valley  grows  narrower  towards  the 
point  of  junction  with  the  Garry,  where 
the  waterfalls  of  the  Tumel  are  seen 
in  a wood,  and  continues  at  nearly  the 
same  width  for  about  nine  miles  farther, 
where  the  junction  of  the  Tumel  with 
the  Tay  takes  place ; the  course  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  river  is  S.  The  Tumel 
is  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Scotch 
rivers  : its  whole  length  from  the  centre 
of  the  Moor  of  Rannoch  to  its  junction 
with  the  Tay,  the  lakes  included,  ex- 
ceeds sixty  miles*. 

The  Garry,  the  greatest  of  the  tribu- 
taries of  the  Tumel,  originates  in  the 
high  mountains  on  the  E.  of  Loch  Ericht. 
from  which  some  torrents  descend  in 
very  narrow  ravines  to  Loch  Garry,  which 
is  about  two  miles  lung  and  rather  more 
than  half  a mile  broad.  Hence  the 
river  runs  for  a few  miles  to  the  N.,  but 
liends  suddenly  to  E.8.E.,  and  traverses 
Glen  Garry,  nearly  preserving  that  di- 
rection to  its  junction  with  the  Tilt,  after 
which  it  declines  to  the  S.E.,  and  joins 
the  Tumel.  The  upper  part  of  Glen 
Garry  is  very  narrow,  and  inclosed  by- 
high  mountains.  To  the  W.  of  Dalna- 
cardoch,  however,  it  widens ; the  moun- 
tains which  form  the  southern  boundary 
decrease  in  height  and  size,  and  this 
part  of  it  is  a fine  and  picturesque 
pastoral  glen.  Agriculture  only  begins 
near  Blair,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Tiltt.  Farther  on  the  valley  is  again 
contracted  by  the  mountains  drawing 
closer  to  the  river,  till,  in  the  pass  of 
Killikrankiei  it  becomes  so  narrow,  that 
the  bed  of  the  river  occupies  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  valley.  Issuing  from 
this  pass,  the  Garry  soon  reaches  the 
Tumel.  The  course  of  the  Garry  is 
about  forty  miles.  The  Tilt,  which  joins 
the  Garry  below  Blair  Athol,  rises  in 
that  part  of  the  Central  Grampians 
called  Drumnacher  Mountains,  and 
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runs  for  the  upper  part  of  ita  courae 
along  the  foot  of  the  mountains  from 
W.  to  E.,  but  bends  suddenly  to  the 
W.S.W.,  forming  an  angle  of  about  4i®; 
in  which  direction  it  continues  to  its 
mouth,  declining  by  degrees  farther  to 
the  S.  Glen  Tilt,  in  nearly  all  its  extent, 
is  so  narrow,  that  the  river  and  the  road 
occupy  all  the  level  space,  and  in  many 
places  there  is  ^ room  fur  the  road. 
The  upper  part  of  the  glen  exhibits 
only  naked  and  bare  rocks ; but  the 
lower  part  is  well  wooded,  and  is  reckon- 
ed among  the  Bnest  and  richest  scenery 
in  Scotland.  This  river  runs  nearly 
.30  miles.  The  two  most  distant  sources, 
which  send  their  waters  from  the  Moor 
of  Rannoch  and  from  Glen  Tilt  to  the 
Tumel,  are  nearly  I of  longitude  dis- 
tant from  one  another,  and  in  a straight 
line  this  distance  considerably  exceeds 
50  miles*. 

The  Isla  is  formed  in  the  Central 
Grampians,  where  the  Glnsraheoll  and 
the  Glastuluchan  raise  their  heads,  and 
runs  for  a short  distance  in  a ravine, 
called  Glen  Isla,  which  soon  widens  to  a 
cultivated  glen,  extending  in  width  from 
one  to  two  miles.  Its  general  course  in 
this  glen  is  S.W.,  and  before  it  issues 
from  the  glen  it  forms  at  Craig  a water- 
fall from  70  to  80  feet  high.  Strath- 
more begins  at  Alyth,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  course  of  the  river  lies  through  its 
plains  in  a S.W.  direction,  till  it  joins 
the  Tay,  after  its  junction  with  the 
Erroch.  The  whole  course  of  the  Isla 
rather  exceeds  40  miles,  of  which  25  are 
through  Glen  Isla.  Its  great  tributary, 
the  Erroch,  is  formed  by  the  junction  of 
two  considerable  mountain  streams,  the 
Shee  and  the  Airdle.  The  Shee  is 
formed  by  three  torrents  descending 
from  the  southern  declivity  of  Caimwall 
and  the  contiguous  mountains  of  tho 
Central  Grampians:  it  runs  through  a 
narrow  and  deep  glen  which  in  few 
parts  admits  cultivation,  till  it  has  passed 
Mount  Blair,  which  stands  between  it 
and  the  Isla,  where  it  widens,  though 
not  to  a considerable  extent,  except  at 
the  place  where  the  Airdle  joins  it. 
The  Airdle  is  formed  by  two  mountain 
streams,  the  Femate  and  the  Briarchan, 
which,  however,  do  not  rise  in  the  prin- 
cipal range  of  the  Central  Grampians, 
but  in  that  elevated  dependent  ridge 
which  contains  the  great  masses  of  Ben- 
y-GIoc.  Their  glens  ore  narrow,  but 


wider  than  that  of  the  Shee,  and  admit 
cultivation,  especially  Glen  Briarchan. 
The  Airdle,  formed  by  their  junction, 
runs  through  a cultivate*!  valley  from 
one  to  two  miles  wide,  and  by  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Shee  forms  the  Erroch. 
The  Erroch  (lows  through  a rocky  ra- 
vine, and  at  Craighall  the  rocks  of  sand- 
stone rise  perpendicularly  to  an  enormous 
height  from  the  deep  and  well-wooded 
banks  of  the  river.  At  Blair  Gowrie  the 
Erroch  enters  Strathmore  and  joins  the 
Isla.  The  whole  course  of  the  Erroch 
and  the  Shee  is  upwards  of  30  miles*. 

The  Bran  rises  on  the  southern  decli- 
vity of  the  high  range  which  bounds 
Loch  Tay  on  the  S.  The  upiwr  part  of 
its  course  lies  through  a narrow  glen, 
which  does  not  admit  of  cultivation  ; but 
about  the  middle  of  its  course  the  valley 
grows  wider,  and  the  cultivate*!  ground 
extending  over  a part  of  the  gentle  de- 
clivities of  the  hills  *K'cupies  a mile  and 
more  in  breadth.  Strath  Bran,  however, 
is  on  an  average  2C0  feet  higher  than 
Strath  Tay,  an*lmuch  colder.  The  Bran 
joins  the  Tay  opposite  Dunkeld,  and  the 
whole  of  its  course  is  little  short  of  20 
milest. 

The  Almond,  more  properly  Avon, 
rises  likewise  in  the  southern  slope  of 
the  mountains  bounding  L*ich  Tay  on 
tho  S.,  and  rather  more  than  one-thinl 
of  its  course  lies  within  the  mountain 
region,  where  its  valley,  dreary,  wild, 
and  desolate,  and  everywhere  surrounded 
by  naked  rocks  of  considerable  height, 
does  not  occupy  more  than  from  half  to 
three-quarters  of  a mile  in  width,  and 
rarely  admits  of  cultivation.  Emerging 
from  the  mountains  it  enters  Strathmore, 
and  joins  the  Tay  on  the  right  bank,  a 
few  miles  above  Perth.  The  length  of 
its  course  amounts  to  upwards  of  30 
miles. 

The  Earn,  the  most  southern  of  the 
tributaries  of  tho  Tay,  is  the  channel  by 
which  I.*>ch  Earn  discharges  its  waters. 
This  lake,  which  is  in  length  about  seven 
miles,  and  less  than  a mile  in  width,  is 
bounded  on  the  S.  by  Beit  Vorlich, 
which  extends  in  one  continued  and  lofty 
wall  till  it  terminates  at  the  junction  of 
the  Earn  and  Ruchill.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  Ben  Venn,  the  most  striking 
feature  of  Loch  Kateran,  no  mountain 
in  Scotland  presents  a declivity  so  wild 
and  so  varied  as  Ben' Vorlich;  with  a 
continued  succession  of  bold  precipices. 
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deep  hollows,  torrents  and  woods,  dis- 
posed in  every  mode  of  picturesque  dis- 
tribution. From  the  mountains  which 
separate  Loch  Earn  from  Loch  Tay  and 
Glen  Dochart,  numerous  torrents  de- 
scend into  the  lake,  from  which  the  river 
Earn  issuing,  enters  Strath  Earn,  on 
each  side  of  which,  in  some  places,  the 
continuous  mountain  declivities  descend 
rapidly  and  suddenly,  so  as  to  neaidy 
meet  below,  and  to  leave  only  room  for 
the  river  and  the  road : in  others  they 
leave  a space  occupied  by  tlat  and  wooded 
meadows,  yet  varied  by  undulating 
ground*.  At  Comrie  Strath  Earti w idens, 
and  the  grandeur  and  wildness  of  the 
mountain  scenery  are  exchangctl  for  the 
leaS  elevated  but  more  gentle  and  plea- 
sing prospect  of  an  extensive,  well  culti- 
vated valley,  hounded  by  slowly  rising 
hills,  covered  with  hne  w'oods.  At  Crieff 
the  Earn  enters  Strathmore,  and  tlow'ing 
througii  its  slightly  undulating  plains, 
dihclmrgcB  its  waters,  together  with  the 
Tay,  into  the  Firth  of  Tay,  after  a 
course  of  upwards  of  50  miles. 

The  rivers  which  descend  from  the 
Central  Grampians  E.  of  3®  2o'  do  not 
join  tlie  Tay,  but  flow  immediately  to 
the  German  Ocean.  Among  these  arc 
the  South  Ksk  and  the  North  Ksk. 

The  South  Esk  rises  in  the  Central 
Grampians  at  the  bases  of  the  Glasmheol 
and  Glastuluchan  with  two  branches, 
which  for  more  than  15  miles  form  two 
separate  rivere,  the  Prosen  and  the  South 
Esk,  and  run  in  rather  narrow  glens  be- 
tween high  mountains,  which  are  offsets 
of  the  Central  Grampians.  Soon  after 
their  junction  the  river  enters  Strath- 
more, and  changes  its  course,  which 
previously  had  l>een  S.S.E.,  to  nearly 
duo  E.,  in  which  direction  it  forms  the 
southern  boundary  of  Stralhraoro  from 
Oathlaw  to  Brechin,  having  on  its 
southern  banks  the  hills  which  extend 
from  the  Sidla  Hills  to  the  N.E.  At 
Brechin  the  South  Ksk  enters  tlic  hilly 
country  which  skirts  that  part  of  the 
German  Ocean,  and  near  its  mouth  it 
forms  a bay,  the  Basin  of  Montrose. 
The  whole  course  of  this  river  amounts 
to  upwards  of  30  miles. 

The  sources  of  the  North  Esk  arc  in 
the  same  range  of  mountains  with  those 
of  the  South  Ksk,  hut  more  to  the  N.E., 
at  the  base  of  the  ly^chan  na  gar  range 
and  the  contiguous  mountain-masses. 
As  these  mountains  here,  near  the  ter- 


* MacCulloch't  HighlamlB  and  Western  lalandi. 
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minatiou  of  the  Central  Gratnpiana, 
occupy  an  extent  of  about  20  miles  from 
N.  to  S.,  and  rise  to  3000  feet  on  an 
average,  the  numerous  rills  and  rivulets 
which  descend  from  them  run  through 
very  high  and  cold  glens  for  many  miles, 
and  do  not  all  unite  to  form  one  river 
before  they  have  arrived  at  Strathmore 
below  Kdrell.  The  remoitjder  of  the 
course  of  the  North  Esk  is  in  the  plains 
of  Strathmore,  excepWhat  the  river  near 
its  mouth  runs  through  a hilly  country 
for  about  three  or  four  miles.  It  flows 
into  the  German  Sea,  after  running 
nearly  30  miles  in  an  E.S.E,  direction. 

Such  is  the  country  and  its  water- 
courses to  the  south  of  the  Central 
Grampians.  To  the  north-of  this  range, 
and  to  the  cast  of  the  mountain  re- 
gion, some  ridges  of  elevated  hills 
stretch  out  towards  the  cast  to  within 
a short  distance  from  the  sea : indeed 
many  of  their  summits  rise  to  such  a 
heigKt,  that  they  may  be  called  moun- 
tains, as  the  Bennnchie,  between  tire  Don 
and  its  tributary  Ury.  This  extremely 
hilly  and  rocky  country  contains  only 
along  the  banks  of  the  rivers  narrow 
levels  which  arc  fit  for  the  plough.  The 
steep  hills  and  moors  afford  abundant 
but  by  no  means  rich  pasture : they 
e.xlcnd  from  the  Central  Grampians  on 
the  south  to  the  Don  and  its  tributary 
Ury  on  the  north,  comprehending  like- 
wise the  valleys  of  the  Bogie  and  of  the 
Devernn  before  their  junction.  Like 
the  country  to  the  west  of  the  Southern 
Grampians,  this  extensive  billy  tract 
might  be  called  a sub-mountain  region  ; 
hut  the  two  differ  widely  in  character. 
On  the  west  the  summits  of  the  hills 
expand  into  extensive  flats  of  many 
miles  in  length  and  breadth  : here  the 
surface  is  continually  changing,  and  ex- 
hibits nothing  hut  deep  and  narrow 
glens  and  steep  ridges  of  hills,  with 
moderate  levels  on  their  tops*. 

Dependent  on  this  difference  in  the 
form  of  the  surface,  are  the  numerous 
watercourses,  some  of  which  are  of  con- 
siderable length,  more  especially  those 
of  the  Dec  and  Don. 

The  Dee  rises  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Cairn  Gorm  Mountains,  and  the  glen 
through  which  it  runs  from  N.  to  S.  for 
about  10  miles  is  extremely  deep,  nar- 
row, cold,  and  uninhabited.  Issuing 
from  it,  the  river  continues  to  run  with 
great  rapidity  in  a rocky  channel  to 


* We  me  the  term,  ti  it  >•  bow  often  need,  to 
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the  E.N.E. : agriculture  only  begins  at 
the  farm  of  Dillavorar,  nearly  20  miles 
from  its  source.  The  upper  part  of  the 
valley  is  only  lit  for  pasture,  but  lower 
down  it  is  covered  with  immense  forests 
of  Scotch  fir.  Still  lower  down  the 
valley  widens ; but  even  here  the  Hat 
country  along  the  river  is  commonly 
very  narrow,  anil  extends  only  in  a few 
phvees  to  a mile  in  width.  Nearly  at  the 
middle  ofits  course  the  Dee  llowsthrough 
a long  pass,  formed  by  lofty  and  steep 
mountains,  at  Cambusmay  ; and  from 
this  place  to  the  sea,  the  valley,  though 
more  open  and  considerably  enlarged, 
is  often  straitened  by  high  hills,  wliich 
lie  near  the  river,  and  sometimes  close 
upon  it,  so  that  the  Hats  fit  fur  agricul- 
ture are  nowhere  extensive,  except  lor 
the  last  five  or  six  miles  of  its  course. 
After  Howing  rapidly  upwards  of  70 
miles,  the  Dee  discharges  its  waters  into 
the  German  Ocean  below  New  Aber- 
deen. Through  nearly  all  its  course 
this  river  Hows  along  tlio  northern  base 
of  the  Central  Grampians,  and  has  a 
range  of  high  hills  also  on  the  N.,  which 
often  rise  to  the  height  of  mountains*. 

The  Don  rises  on  the  edge  of  the 
mountain  region  in  the  range  which, 
running  from  the  Cairn  Gorm  group 
northward,  divides  the  Doveran  from 
the  valley  of  the  Spey.  The  Don  soon 
enters  a pretty  wide  and  oiten  valley, 
with  some  cultivated  fields  and  exten- 
sive pasture-grounds  on  the  neighlwur- 
ing  hills,  though  the  hill  surface  is  in 
general  covered  with  heath.  As  the 
river  advances  to  the  E.  the  hills  become 
lower  and  the  valley  wider,  and  before 
the  junction  of  the  Don  with  the  Ury 
takes  place,  the  Hat  tracts  along  its 
banks  are  extensive.  After  its  eonHux 
with  the  Ury  it  flows  through  a level 
country  ; but  at  Stonywood,  about  six 
miles  from  Aberdeen,  its  course  is  con- 
fined by  rocks  and  very  rapid,  and  thus 
it  continues  to  its  mouth  N.  of  Old  Aber- 
deen. The  whole  course  of  the  Dun, 
which  generally  is  a rather  slow  river, 
is  upwards  of  40  railest. 

The  country  north  of  the  Ury  and 
Don,  and  oast  of  the  lower  course  of  the 
Doveran,  which  has  the  sen  to  the  east 
and  to  the  north,  is  also  hilly  ; but  the 
hills,  with  the  exception  of  Murmond, 
which  lies  nut  far  from  the  sea  in  the 
north-eastern  corner  of  this  district,  are 
comparatively  low,  nut  rising  in  genc- 
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ral  more  than  500  feet  above  the  sea. 
Besides,  their  ascent  is  very  gradual,  and 
the  level  country  between  them  much 
more  extensive ; towards  the  sea  these 
levels  change  into  plains,  which  in  some 
places  extend  fi-om  10  to  12  miles  inland 
from  the  shore.  Many  of  the  hills  are  cul- 
tivated up  to  their  summits,  and  others, 
where  this  is  not  practicable,  afford  rich 
pasture  for  sheep  and  cattle.  Some 
tracts,  however,  especially  the  high  hills 
about  the  sources  of  the  Ythan,  and  the 
upper  course  of  that  river,  contain  much 
rocky  and  uncultivated  ground. 

On  the  southern  boundary  of  this 
district  a cluster  of  small  lakes  occurs 
about  a mile  and  a half  from  the  shore  ; 
but  the  remainder  of  the  district  has 
such  regular  slopes,  that  no  lake  of  any 
extent  is  formed  on  it.  The  rivers  and 
rivulets,  however,  are  numerous,  and 
among  them  the  Ythan  and  the  Dove- 
ran deserve  notice. 

The  Ythan  rises  in  the  billy  country 
which  extends  along  the  north-eastern 
corner  of  the  mountain  region,  and  along 
the  fii-st  half  of  its  course  the  hills  rise 
in  some  places  to  nearly  1000  feet,  and 
contain  moora  of  moderate  extent ; but 
the  country  irong  the  river  exhibits  ex- 
tensive and  well-cultivated  flats.  The 
latter  half  of  its  course  lies,  properly 
speaking,  through  a plain,  the  most  ex- 
tensive to  the  N.  of  the  Central  Gram- 
pians. The  hills  arc  not  numerous,  and 
commonly  rise  only  to  a few  hundred 
feet,  and  are  arable  up  to  their  summits. 
After  a course  of  about  25  miles  in  a 
S.E.  direction,  it  falls  into  the  German 
Ocean,  forming  an  mstuary  at  its 
mouth. 

The  Doveran  rises  on  the  eastern  de- 
clivity of  the  mountains  which  form  the 
north-eastern  boundary  of  the  moun- 
tain region,  and  the  upper  part  of  its 
course  lies  in  an  open  but  narrow  glen, 
where  the  hills  frequently  rise  to  1000 
feet  and  upwards,  rarely  leaving  a Hal 
half  a mile  broad  along  the  banks  of 
the  river,  though  their  slopes  are  com- 
monly gentle.  The  general  direction 
of  the  river  in  this  glen  is  Irom  ,S.W. 
to  N.E.  After  uniting  with  its  tribu- 
tary the  Bogie  at  Huntley,  it  runs  for 
a few  miles  to  (he  N.  and  afterwards  to 
the  E.  for  a much  longer  space,  return- 
ing, however,  for  the  last  eight  or  ten 
miles  again  to  a northern  course.  In 
this  lower  part  of  its  course  the  hills  that 
accompany  it  arc  still  numerous,  but 
they  do  not  rise  to  a great  height,  and 
many  of  them  are  arable.  This  rapid 
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river  runs  nearly  60  miles,  and  falls  into 
the  Murray  (properly  “ Moray,  ' from 
the  old  name  " Moravia,")  Firth  at  the 
town  of  Banff. 

The  country  which  extends  along  tlie 
Murray  Firth  from  the  sea  to  the  north- 
ern boundary  of  the  mountain  region, 
between  the  mouth  of  the  Doveran  atid 
that  of  the  Ness,  's  a tract  of  compara- 
tively small  breadth,  only  extending 
from  12  to  18  miles  south  and  north. 
The  northern  extremities  of  the  ranges 
traversing  the  mountain  region  outstep 
their  boundary,  and  send  off  ridges  of 
high  hills,  which  in  some  places  advance 
near  to  the  shore.  This  is  particularly 
the  case  between  the  mouths  of  the  Do- 
veran and  the  Spey,  which  intervening 
space  is  filled  up  with  elevated  plains, 
covered  with  heath  and  moss,  and  with 
high  hills,  as  the  Binn  Hill  and  the 
Knock  Hill,  intersected  only  by  a few 
narrow,  deep,  and  cold  valleys*.  Along 
the  shore,  a level  rarely  more  than 
two  miles  wide,  and  often  less,  sepa- 
rates the  hilly  ground  from  the  seaj 
but  that  part  of  this  district  which  lies 
to  the  west  of  the  Spey  contains  much 
more  level  and  low  gmui^.  Where  it 
is  contiguous  to  the  Spey,  this  level 
country  extends  nine  miles  inland,  and 
not  much  less  more  to  the  west ; but  in 
this  latter  division  it  is  in  some  places 
intersected  with  hills.  The  soil  in  this 
district  is  of  good  quality,  though  the 
moors  occupy  large  tracts  of  land,  as  the 
Culloden  Moor,  which,  between  the  river 
Nairn  on  one  side,  and  the  river  Ness 
and  Murray  Firth  on  the  other,  extends 
for  more  than  ten  miles  in  length  from 
S.W.  to  N.E.,  with  a breadth  of  from 
two  to  three  miles,  and  is  only  a sterile 
moor. 

This  country,  and  that  part  of  the 
mountain  region  to  the  south  of  it  as 
far  as  the  range  of  the  Central  Gram- 
pians, are  drained  by  the  Spey,  the 
rindhorn,  the  Nairn,  and  the  rivers 
which  run  off  through  the  valley  of 
Gienmorc. 

The  Spey  and  its  Valley. 

The  Spey  is  in  magnitude  the  third 
river  in  Scotland,  being  the  next  after 
the  Tay  and  the  Tweed,  and  draining 
off  the  waters  of  13U0  square  miles. 
It  rises  in  Loch  Spey,  rather  a pool 
than  a lake,  elevat^  1200  feet  above 
the  sea,  about  10  miles  S.  of  the 
southern  extremity  of  I>och  Ness,  and 


near  the  W.  end  of  the  Coryaraik 
Mountains.  1'he  river  runs  for  about 
12  miles  due  E.  between  high  moun- 
tains, in  a narrow  and  uninhabited  glen. 
Its  coui-sc  then  changes  to  N.E.,  in 
which  direction  it  continues  to  run  to 
its  mouth.  The  upper  part  of  its  valley, 
from  the  place  where  it  issues  from  the 
glen  t,)  some  miles  below  Loch  Inch,  is 
rather  wide,  the  mountains  on  each 
side  rei'cding  to  a distance  of  some  miles, 
and  leaving  along  the  river  a flat  and 
mostly  level  tract  more  than  a mile 
broad.  But  as  this  part  of  the  valley  is 
very  high,  probably  800  feet  above  the 
sea,  the  grain  crops  do  not  always  ripen, 
ai\d  therefore  the  rearing  of  sheep  and 
cattle  is  preferred.  In  this  valley,  and 
in  those  of  the  rivers  falling  into  the 
Spey,  arc  the  forests  of  Abernethy  and 
Kingussie,  extending  in  succession  30  or 
40  miles:  they  contained  some  time  ago 
some  of  the  finest  timber  in  Scotland,  and 
perhaps  in  Great  Britain.  Here  the  S|)ey 
flows  talhcr  slowlj  : at  least  it  exhibits 
nothing  of  the  rapidity  of  its  lower  course. 
Loch  Inch,  three  miles  long  and  one 
broad,  is  a fine  lake.  Issuing  from  this 
lake,  the  course  of  the  river  becomes 
more  rapid,  and  the  valley  narrower,  as 
the  mountains  on  each  side,  and  prin- 
cipally the  Cairn  Gorm  group,  approach 
much  nearer  its  banks  ; yet  even  here 
the  flat  tracts  of  land  extending  along 
it  are  cultivated.  On  the  W.  the 
mou;itains  cease  near  the  junction  of  the 
Dulnain  with  the  .Spey,  and  the  river 
becomes  less  rapid.  'The  mountains 
of  Croindale  still  extend  along  the 
eastern  bank,  to  the  point  where  the 
Spey  receives  its  greatest  tributary,  the 
Avon.  From  its  conflux  with  this 
river  the  high  hills  and  mountains  on 
the  E.  approach  near  its  banks,  and 
leave  rarely  more  than  half  a mile  of 
level  ground  along  its  course.  But  the 
mountains  on  the  W.  are  not  high ; 
they  rise  with  a gentle  slope,  and  exten. 
sivc  flats  are  formed  on  the  river  bunks. 
One  of  these  flats,  the  plain  of  Rothes, 
extends  between  hill  ranges  to  the 
river  Lossie : and  it  is  conjectured  that 
this  flat,  at  some  remote  period,  may 
have  liecn  the  IkhI  of  the  Spev*.  Near 
its  mouth  the  i)lain  on  the  extends 
for  nine  miles  from  S.  to  N.,  and  still 
more  from  E.  to  W. ; hut  on  the  E.  the 
hills  cease  only  at  a short  distance  from 
the  sea.  Tlie  lower  com-se  of  the  Spey 
is  by  far  the  most  rapid : above  the 
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church  of  Aborlour,  which  U seven  miles 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Avon,  it  forms  a 
waterfall  of  30  feet ; and  the  fall  of  its 
waters  from  the  Boat  of  Bo^  to  the  sea, 
a stretch  of  only  three  miles,  is  60  feet. 
Tlie  Spey  empties  itself  into  the  Mur- 
ray Firth,  alter  a course  of  96  miles, 
below  Garmoulh.  This  lont;  river  is 
not  navijrable ; but  (n'eat  Boats  of  tim- 
ber are  sent  down  to  Gannouth  ; ami  to 
prevont  the  trees  from  l>ein>;  shivere<l  in 
passin>t  the  numerous  rapids  and  cata- 
racts, canals  have  been  cut  on  its  banks 
with  a gentle  slope,  down  which  the 
wood  is  directed.  The  Spey  is  the 
wddest  and  most  capricious  of  the 
laroc  rivers  in  Britain  : its  variations  as 
to  quantity  of  water  are  extremely  sud- 
den *.  In  it,  as  well  as  in  its  tributaries, 
pearl-muscles  are  found.  Amoiij;  the 
numerous  rivers  which  join  the  Siiey 
two  are  considerable  streams,  the  Dul- 
naiii  and  the  ,\von. 

The  Uuluain.tho  tpeatest  tributary  of 
the  Spey  on  the  left,  rises  in  the  hi"!iest 
ranoeofthe  Monadhl^jadh  Mountains, 
to  the  E.  of  the  sources  of  the  Find- 
horn.  The  first  third  of  its  course  lies 
in  a deep,  narrow,  uniiihabitcd  (>len ; 
the  valley  then  widens,  and  is  partly 
covered  with  wood  and  partly  affords 
pasture.  It  is  only  along  the  last  third 
of  its  course  that  the  river  is  skirted  by 
narrow  Hats,  which  are  cultivated.  The 
elevation  of  the  valley  renders  the  crops 
uncertain.  The  whole  course  of  this 
very  rapid  river  may  amount  to  about 
25  miles  t. 

'flic  ,\von  rises  in  laich  .dvon,  which 
is  inclosed  by  the  highest  mountains  of 
Great  Britain : the  Cairn  Gorm  and 
Ben  Buinac  rise  almost  perpendicularly 
from  its  northern  and  wesiern  sides, 
and  the  enormous  masses  of  Ben  Mac 
15hu  and  of  Ben  Main  overhang  its 
southern  e.xtremity  ; so  that  the  surface 
of  the  lake,  though  1750  leet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  has  no  sunshine  for  seve- 
ral of  the  winter  months.  On  its  b.anks 
no  shrub  — no  living  creature  — is  seen. 
The  Avon  issues  from  this  lake  in  a 
large  clear  stream,  and  Hows  through  a 
deep  and  dark  glen  first  E.N.E.  and 
then  to  the  N.  I*s  banks  begin  to  be 
inhabited  after  it  has  terminated  rather 
more  than  half  its  course ; and  though  the 
valley  by  degrees  widens  to  one  mile  and 
a half,  or  even  two,  it  is  intersected  with 
numerous  hills,  and  contains  only  nar- 
row Hats.  On  both  sides  of  this  valley 
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the  high  mountains  continue  to  the 
junction  of  the  Avon  with  the  Spey, 
after  a course  of  somewhat  less  than 
40  miles  *, 

The  Findhorn  rises  in  a wide  morass, 
which  covers  the  flat  summit  of  a 
mountain  in  the  midst  of  the  Monadh 
Leadh  Mountains,  at  some  distance  N. 
of  the  source  of  the  Spey  ; it  runs  first 
through  a deep  ravine  in  the  primitive 
rock,  after  which  it  enters  a beautiful 
pastoral  glen  and  valley,  bounded  by 
steep  and  high  mountains,  but  gene- 
rally covered  with  rich  herbage.  Cul- 
tivation begins  at  Dalinigavie,  about 
15  miles  from  its  source,  below  which 
farm  the  valley  in  many  places  is  not 
less  than  half  a mile  wide.  Farther 
down  it  w idens  even  still  more,  till  on 
the  edge  of  the  mountain  region  it  is  con- 
tracted by  the  Hill  of  Pollocliock,  or  the 
Barns,  after  having  terminated  nearly 
two-thirds  of  its  course.  For  eight  miles 
the  river  hero  runs  in  a very  narrow 
pastoral  glen,  inclosed  on  each  side  by 
iiigli  anil  steep  sloi-cs.  Ijiwer  down, 
the  valley  is  in  general  wider  and  more 
oiicn,  but  in  some  places  the  bed  of  the 
river  is  contracted  into  a narrow  space 
by  the  mountains,  as  at  Randolph  s 
Bridge  to  eight  feet:  in  others  it  falls 
over  rocks  and  forms  cataracts,  as  at 
Es.ses.  Only  the  last  five  or  six  miles 
of  its  course  lie  through  a level  tract, 
the  plain  of  Forres : before  entering  the 
sea  it  forms  an  icstuary,  the  Bay  of 
Findhorn.  This  river  Hows  in  a direct 
line  of  55  miles ; its  sinuosities  are 
almost  .11)  raorc+. 

The  Nairn  drains  tho  country  be- 
tween Glenmorc  and  the  Findhorn. 
Within  the  Monadh  Leadh  range,  and 
in  the  upper  part  of  its  course  to  Daviot, 
it  lies  in  a glen  of  considerable  width, 
bounded  by  birch-fringed  hills,  arranged 
in  grand  masses,  and  everywhere  ex- 
hibiting singularly  picturesque  outlines. 
This  glen  is  rather  a pastoral  than  an 
agricultural  valley,  ana  contains  many 
alluvial  hills ; whence  it  is  inferred  that 
a lake  once  covered  the  upper  country 
of  Strathnairn,  which  was  gradually 
drained  by  a natural  excavation  of  the 
ravine  of  Daviot.  North  of  this  ravine 
the  valley  along  its  banks  is  in  general 
wider,  and  averages  from  one  and  a 
half  to  two  miles.  The  Moor  of  Cul- 
lodcn  extends  to  the  W.  of  it,  and  the 
hills  on  the  E.  decrease  in  height  and 

* sir  T.  Dick  Lauder  on  the  Qreat  Floods,  and 
SiacUir’i  Sutlitlcal  Account. 
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liulk.  Towards  the  sea  the  valley  opens 
into  a plain  from  two  to  tliice  miles 
wide.  The  Nairn  enters  the  sea  below 
Ihe  town  of  Nairn,  after  arourse  of  from 
.10  to  40  miles. 

Glenraore  *,  which  separates  the 
northern  part  of  Scotland  into  two  na- 
tural divisions,  stretches  S.W.  and  N.E. 
in  a straight  line  across  the  island : it 
begins  on  the  S.W.  at  the  .Sound  of 
Mull,  and  terminates  on  the  N.E.  at 
the  Suters  of  Cromarty.  It  is  1 12  miles 
in  length,  of  which  hi  are  covered  by 
two  arms  of  the  sea,  imeh  Linnhe  in 
the  S.  and  Moray  Firth  on  the  N. 
The  greater  part  of  the  remainder  is 
occupied  by  three  lakes,  I>och  Lwhy, 
Loch  Oich,  and  Loch  Ness,  whicii, 
taken  together,  arc  37  miles  704  yards 
long.  The  remaining  22  miles  1028 
yards  are  occupied  by  the  artiflcial  navi- 
gation of  the  Caledonian  Canal. 

Loch  Ness,  the  must  northern  of 
these  lakes,  is  22  miles  long : its  breadth 
varies  from  one  and  a quarter  to  three 
quarters  of  a mile.  On  each  side  of  the 
lake  rise  lofty,  rugged,  and  steep  moun- 
tains, to  an  average  height  of  luno  feet 
and  upwards.  They  are  irregularly  cut 
into  de^  gullies  with  frightful  preci- 
pices. On  its  western  shore  the  Mcal- 
fourvonny  rises  to  2730  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  depth  of  the  water 
is  from  106  to  129  fathoms  in  the  middle 
parts,  but  near  the  ends  of  the  lake  it 
decreases  to  83,  73,  and  much  less.  At 
the  east  end  the  depth  is  reduced  to 
seven  and  nine  fathoms.  The  liottom 
of  Loch  Ness  is  soft  mud,  of  a dark 
brownish  colour  when  wet ; this  mud 
has  been  washed  down  by  the  torrents 
from  the  neighbouring  mountains.  The 
river  Oich,  issuing  out  of  the  north  angle 
of  Loch  Oich,  falls  into  Loch  Ness  at  its 
southern  extremity  near  Fort  Augustus, 
and  at  its  northern  extremity  the  great 
lake,  after  being  first  contracted  into  a 
smaller  lake,  one  mile  and  three-eighths 
lung,  called  Imch  Uoughfour,  discharges 
its  waters  hy  the  river  Ness,  which  flows 
through  an  open  valley,  the  hills  on  both 
sides  decreasing  in  height  and  in  steep- 
ness till  it  reaches  the  Moray  Firth 
below  I nvemess,  after  a course  of  almut 
six  miles,  including  IjK-h  Uoughfour. 
The  river  Ness  is  joined  on  its  right 
bank  by  a stream  which  comes  from 
Loch  Ashley,  a lake  separated  from  the 
Strath  Nairn  by  a ridge  of  hills.  U>ch 
Ness  is  never  covered  with  ice. 

* 9ee  Pirliameniary  ReporU  on  tUe  CfttedoniRii 
Caniil.  180S-4.&,6. 


East  of  imeh  Ness,  and  parallel  to  it, 
hut  divided  bv  high  rock-,  extends 
Strath  Erick,  a pastoral  valley,  about  13 
miles  long  from  N.E.  to  S.W.,  elevated 
more  than  400  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  It  is  watered  by  two  rivers,  the 
Farrigag  and  the  Feachloin,  w Inch  enter 
Loch  Ness,  and  of  which  the  latter, 
falling  from  the  high  rocks  which  divide 
the  valley  from  U)ch  Ness,  forms  the 
cataracts  of  Foyers,  or  Fyers,  the  rival.s 
of  the  waterfalls  of  the  (,'lyde  and  of  the 
Tumel  in  beauty.  Two  pastoral  glens 
open  upon  the  western  shores  of  Loch 
Ness,  covered  in  a great  part  with  fine 
timber,  Glen  L'niuhart  and  Glen  Mor- 
rison, of  which  the  latter  extends  from 
15  to  18  miles  to  the  W.  into  the  moun- 
tains, and  terminates  only  a few  miles 
from  the  western  coast  of  Scotland. 

Loch  Oich.  from  which  the  river  Oich 
flows  to  I-och  Ness,  is  about  four  miles 
and  a half  distant  from  the  latter.  It 
extends  in  the  direction  of  Glenmore 
three  miles  and  a half ; its  breiulth  varies 
from  a quarter  to  one-sixteenth  of  a 
mile.  Its  depth  also  varies  very  much, 
being  in  some  places  2i>  fathoms,  in 
others  not  mure  than  six  feet:  the  whole 
of  the  bottom  of  this  lake  is  soft  mud. 
High  mountains  rise  on  both  sides  of 
the  lake,  but  on  the  \V.  the  valley  of 
Glen  Garry  divides  the  mountain  mass 
about  the  middle  of  it.  This  long, 
narrow,  and  deep  glen  extends  due 
\V„  between  high  mountains,  more 
than  21)  miles,  being  separated  from 
the  Atlantic  Sea  only  by  the  rocky 
and  high  masses  which  surround  lajch 
Hourn  on  the  western  coast.  On  the 
N.  side  of  Loch  Garry  is  a fine  forest  of 
bindi  trees,  and  on  the  .S.,  oak  and  fir 
timber.  Between  larch  Oich  and  Loch 
Lochy  is  the  watershed,  which  .separates 
the  waters  running  to  the  German 
Ocean  from  tho«e  which  How  to  the 
Atlantic  Sea.  This  point,  the  highest 
of  Glenmore,  is  only  94  feet  ulmve  the 
high-water  mark  of  ordinary  spring- 
tides at  Clachnacarry  on  the  E.  coast, 
and  90  feet  above  the  high-water  mark 
at  Corpach  on  the  \V.  coast.  This 
tract,  as  well  as  all  the  land  separating 
this  chain  of  I-ochs  from  each  other, 
and  also  that  which  separates  I-och 
Ness  from  the  sea,  consists  of  round, 
water-worn  gravel,  the  deposit  of  the 
mountain-streams,  which  pour  down 
tltrough  the  glens. 

Loch  lax  hy  is  only  two  miles  from 
the  S.W.  end  of  Loch  Oich,  and  ex- 
tends in  length  above  10^  miles.  Its 
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breadth  varies,  !>einti  at  the  N.E.  end 
only  three  quarters  of  a mile,  but  it  in- 
ereases  from  this  point,  till  in  the  Bay 
of  Arkctf  it  spreads  to  about  a mile  and 
a quarter.  Its  Kruatesl  depth,  w hich  is 
near  the  centre,  is  about  75  f.ithoms, 
but  it  decreases  towanls  each  cud.  On 
the  S.E.  shore  of  the  lake  the  mountains 
extend  in  one  continued  mass  until  to- 
wards the  S.W.  enil  of  the  lake.  Aloii(; 
the  N.  W.  side  the  mountains  are  cut 
into  deep  and  sharj)  gullies,  forming 
lofty  precipices,  as  far  as  the  p;iint  where 
the  valley  of  Arkeg  open.s, and  the  river 
A rkeg  falls  into  a spacious  hay.  Glen 
Arkeg  extends  I (1  miles  westward,  and 
terminates  a few  miles  from  Ixich  Ne- 
vish  on  the  W.  coast;  but  the  greater 
part  of  the  glen  is  occupied  by  a lake, 
I.och  Arkeg,  which  is  aliout  10  miles 
long,  with  a breadth  of  from  a quarter 
to  three  (piarters  of  a mile. 

The  river  I.ochy  carries  the  waters  of 
Loch  Lochy  to  the  Ijich  l.innhe.  by  a 
course  of  about  eight  miles  through  an 
open  valley.  Though  the  mountains  on 
the  N.W.  do  not  decrease  in  height,  those 
on  the  S.E.  di.sap|<ear  entirely,  and  are 
replaced  by  an  extensive  moor,  which 
stretches  to  the  foot  of  Ben  Nevis,  and 
is  in  part  undercullivation.  The  Lochy 
is  a considerable  river,  winch,  together 

.NORTHKBJt 

Thxt  part  of  Scotland  which  extends 
to  the  west  and  north  of  Glenmore  con- 
tains a greater  proportion  of  mountainous 
country  than  any  other  part  of  tho  Bri- 
tish Islands.  The  districts  which  may  be 
called  hilly  or  plain  probably  do  not 
contain  one-twentieth  part  of  its  whole 
surface. 

The  mountain  region  occupies  the 
whole  of  tho  western  coast  from  Cape 
Wrath,  at  the  N.W.  angde  of  the  island, 
to  the  Sound  of  Mull  on  tho  S.  On 
the  S.E.  it  is  boundeil  by  Glenmore  A 
line  drawn  from  the  high  mass  of  the 
Mealfourvonny,  standing  on  the  very 
banks  of  I.och  Ness,  nearly  due  N.  to 
Ben  Wyvis,  3720  feet  high,  at  some 
distance  to  the  W.  of  Cromarty  Firth, 
and  thence  to  lawh  Fleet,  a bay  inter- 
sected by  the  58th  parallel,  marks  pretty 
exactly  the  boundary  between  the  moun- 
tain region  and  the  plain  on  the  shores 
of  the  Moray  Firth.  Northward  of 
Ixich  Fleet  the  mountain  region  extends 
to  the  shores  of  the  German  Sea,  and  in 
this  part  it  occupies  the  whole  breadth 
of  Scotland.  But  at  about  58°  15'  it 
terminates  on  the  coast  with  the  high 


with  its  Irihntarios  the  ,\rkeg.  S|ican, 
and  Nevis,  drains  an  area  of  530  square 
miles,  of  which,  however,  the  valley  of 
the  Spean  occupies  by  far  the  largest 
part.  The  S|iean  rises  in  the  dc.solate 
country  to  the  W.  of  I.och  Ericht, 
and  runs  fur  upwards  of  10  miles  in  a 
narrow  and  uninhabited  glen  from 
S.S.W.  to  N.N.E.,  till  it  turns  to  the 
W.  and  enters  Loch  Lagan,  a lake  ex- 
tending about  seven  miles  in  length, 
with  an  average  breadth  of  about  three 
quarters  of  a mile.  Issuing  from  this 
lake  the  river  is  joined  on  the  left  side 
by  two  other  rivers,  draining  likewise  the 
country  lietwecn  Ixwdi  Ericht  and  Ben 
Nevis.  Of  these  the  Treag  brings  down 
the  waters  of  a lake.  Loch  Treag,  nearly 
equal  in  extent  to  Loch  Lagan.  Far- 
ther down  the  .Sptmn  is  increased  by  tho 
Roy,  draining  Glen  Roy,  and  entering 
into  the  Spean  on  the  right.  The  val- 
ley of  the  Iwiwer  Spean  is  open,  and  after 
its  junction  with  tho  Roy  it  bocomes 
wide,  and  in  many  parts  it  is  fertile, 
especially  in  barley.  Tliis  is  the  most 
productive  portion  of  Glenmore.  Tho 
whole  course  of  the  Spean  cannot  fall 
short  of  40  miles.  It  joins  the  Lochy 
not  far  from  the  place  where  this  river 
leaves  Loch  Lochy. 

SCOTLAND. 

ridge  of  the  Maiden  Fans,  and  its 
boundary  runs  nearly  due  N.  to  Sand- 
side  Point,  a cape  situated  on  the  W.  of 
Sandside  Bay,  so  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  county  of  Caithness  lies  out  of 
the  limits  of  the  mountain  region.  From 
S.andside  Point,  however,  to  Cape  Wrath, 
the  mountains  again  extend  to  the  shores 
of  the  Ocean. 

Tile  western  coast,  as  well  as  that 
part  of  the  northern  and  eastern  to 
which  the  mountain  region  extends,  is 
indented  by  deep  inlets  and  bays,  which 
commonly  penetrate  lU,  12.  and  even 
1 5 miles  into  the  interior,  and  by  afford- 
ing shelter  to  men  and  cattle  against 
the  fury  of  a stormy  sea,  render  this  de- 
solate region  habitable.  This  peculiar 
formation  of  the  coast  is  very  remark- 
able, as  it  is  nowhere  met  with  farther 
to  the  S.,  but  is  repeated  on  the  western 
coasts  of  Norway,  in  Iceland,  Greenland, 
and  those  parts  of  America  which  in- 
close Hudson's  Bay,  and  extend  thence 
to  the  North  Pole. 

Tho  elevation  of  this  extensive  moun- 
tain region  varies  considerably.  It 
attains  the  greatest  height  about  the 
R 2 
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middle  Mint  bet\veen  Ben  Wj'vis  on  the 
E.  and  Ixjch  Torridon  on  the  W„  where 
the  base  on  which  the  mountain-tops 
are  scattered  mav  rise  1500  feet  and 
^wards  above  tlie  level  of  the  sea. 
Towards  the  N.  and  the  S.  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  whole  country  decreases,  but 
more  t awards  Cajic  Wrath  than  towards 
the  Sound  of  Mull.  As  this  mountain 
re);ian  varies  in  different  parts  in  aspect 
and  features,  it  may  be  divided  in  the 
southern,  middle,  and  northern  moun- 
tain district. 

The  southern  mountain  district  com- 
prehends the  country  stretching  between 
Glenmore  and  the  AtlanticJJccan  from 
tlie  Sound  of  Mull  to  Loch  Alsh,  which 
separates  the  island  of  Skye  from  the 
mainland,  being  hounded  on  the  N.  by 
a continuous  ridge  of  luouutains  run- 
ning from  Mealfourvouny  to  Ix)ch  Uuich, 
where  it  terminates  in  the  Balloch 
Mountains.  The  peninsula  of  Morven, 
which  is  the  mo.st  southern  part  of  it. 
and  is  formed  byl.och  I.innhe,  the  Sound 
of  Mull,  and  Loch  Sunart,  exhibits  mere 
heaps  of  mountains,  rude  in  character, 
hut  not  remarkable  either  for  their 
height  or  forms.  But  to  the  N.  of  Ivoch 
Sunart  the  mountains  rise  higher  and 
increase  in  wildness  : those  which  come 
up  to  Loch  Nevish  and  inclose  Jjjch 
Hourn  display  a degree  of  rude  and 
rocky  desolation  almost  unequalled  in 
Scotland,  and  may  be  considered  as  the 
highest  mountains  on  the  western  coast. 
Their  average  height  is  probably  not 
inferior  to  that  of  the  Central  Gram- 
pians. In  all  this  district  the  line  of 
separation  between  the  water-courses 
running  to  the  Atlantic  Sea  and  Glen- 
inore  lies  near  the  western  coast,  and 
almost  comes  up  to  the  eastern  recesses 
of  the  sca  lochs.  The  glens  (for  they 
are  too  narrow  to  be  called  valleys) 
which  intersect  this  mountain  region, 
all  extend  nearly  in  straight  lines  across 
the  country  from  E.  to  W.,  in  a rcgiiar 
transverse  direction,  and  are,  of  course, 
long  towards  Glenmore,  and  short  to- 
wards the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

The  middle  mountain  district  is  sepa- 
ralcrl  from  the  plain  which  bounds  it  on 
the  E.  by  a line  drawn  from  Mealfour- 
vomiy  to  Ben  Wyvis,  and  from  the 
northern  mountain  district  by  another 
drawn  from  Ben  Wyvis  to  Loch  Broom. 
Except  some  few  places  on  the  coast, 
it  may  lie  called  one  universal  moun- 
tain, and  it  is  the  wildest  part  of  all 
Scotland,  at  least  if  we  take  into  account 
its  extent.  The  height  to  which  the 


mountains  rise  is  equal  to  tltat  of  those 
which  surround  Loch  Hourn  : but  here 
the  highest  mountains  do  not  lie  close  to 
the  sea,  the  coast  being  occupied  by  the 
most  extensive  formation  of  red  sand- 
stone yet  known.  These  red  sandstone 
mountains,  which  everywhere  offer  >a 
dismal  aspect,  do  not  attain  a consider- 
able height  between  Loch  Broom  and 
Loch  Torridon.  but  they  rise  much 
higher  on  the  S.  of  the  latter  sea-loch, 
from  the  shores  of  which  they  extend  to 
Loch  Carron.  Even  here,  however,  the 
mountains  of  red  sandstone  are  less  ele- 
vated than  those  of  gneiss,  which  occupy 
the  interior  of  the  countrv.  On  the 
latter,  the  large  masses  of  quartz  by 
which  the  northern  mountains  of  Scot- 
land arc  distinguished  begin  to  make 
their  appearance. 

Ben  Lair,  which,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Loch  Marec,  an  inland  lake, 
rises  to  about  .30U0  feet  above  the  sea, 
contains  a great  quantity  of  quartz, 
ranging  from  jet  black,  through  every 
possible  gradation,  to  snow  white,  and 
equally  differing  in  texture  and  appear- 
ance. The  gneiss  mountains  do  not 
here  extend  in  elevated  plains,  as  they 
do  farther  to  the  N.,  nor  in  regular 
ridges,  as  is  mostly  the  case  in  the 
southern  district,  but  they  form  enor- 
mous masses,  intersected  by  ravines  in 
different  directions,  and  are  mostly  bare, 
or  covered  with  broken  rocks,  without 
trees,  and  nearly  without  vegetation. 
The  line  of  separation  between  the 
waters  that  descend  to  the  eastern  and 
western  sea.  lies  at  a distance  of  about 
.'to  miles  from  the  western  coast ; but 
as  the  mountains  do  not  extend  in  pa- 
rallel ridges,  but  are  rather  formed  in 
enormous  heaps,  the  waters  run  off  to- 
wards nearly  every  point  of  the  compass. 
It  seems,  however,  that  by  far  the  greatest 
part  of  the  water  originates  in  the 
country  surrounding  Loch  Fannich, 
where  probably  the  greatest  elevations 
of  the  whole  mountain  region  are  situ- 
ated, because  from  this  district  the  rivu- 
lets run  off  in  diverging  directions. 
Agriculture  is  nearly  unknown  in  this 
district,  or  only  followed  in  a very  few 
favourable  spots  of  small  extent : even 
pasture  is  scarce,  and  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  scanty  pupuUuion  gain  their  sub- 
sistence by  fishing  in  the  sea  and  lakes. 

The  northern  mountain  district,  which 
comprehends  mure  than  one-third  of  the 
mountain  region,  and  extends  from  I-och 
Broom  and  Ben  Wyvis  to  Cape  Wrath 
and  Saudsidc  Point,  may  be  considered 
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as  a high  mountain  plain,  with  a gentle 
and  almost  imperceptible  slo|>e  towards 
the  N.  and  S.E.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
E.  towards  the  plain  of  Caithness,  and 
on  the  W.  towards  the  Atlantic  ,Sea,  by 
ranges  of  mountains  tittle  elevated  above 
the  table-land.  The  plain  itself,  be- 
tween the  two  mountain  ridges,  is  an 
extensive  moor,  an  open,  undulating 
land  of  rocks  and  bogs.  Scarcely  a bush 
is  found  to  enliven  the  desert ; all  around 
is  a monotonous  waste  of  brown  moor ; 
one  bog  succeeds  another  : eveiy  stone, 
rush,  and  bit  of  heath  is  like  every 
other.  The  moor  is  intersected  by  many 
streams,  but  unbroken  except  by  round 
undulations,  and  without  characteristic 
feature.  A few  hills  rise  over  the  plain 
at  great  distances  from  one  another. 
Such  in  particular  are  Ben  Hope  (3061 
feet),  Ben  I.aoghal,  Ben  Armin  (2306 
feet),  Ben  Klibreck  (3164),  Ben  Hi 
(2858),  and  others.  Towards  the  north- 
ern and  south-eastern  extremities  near 
the  shores,  this  table-land  may  lie  ele- 
vated about  300  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  but  the  central  part  whence  the 
water-course  runs  off  to  tho  S.E.  and  N. 
may  rise  to  1000  feet,  and  perhaps  more. 
The  long  valleys  by  which  the  northern 
part  of  tho  table  land  is  intersected  have 
some  level  tracts  along  the  banks  of  the 
rivers,  which  arc  cultivated,  but  the  val- 
leys through  which  the  southern  w ater- 
courses run  off  are  extremely  narrow, 
frequently  nothing  more  than  ravines ; 
and  it  is  only  near  their  Junction  with 
one  another,  or  at  their  influx  into  the 
sea,  that  cultivation  can  bo  carried  on. 
The  heights  with  which  the  table-land 
ends  on  the  northern  coast  advance  too 
close  to  the  sea  to  allow  any  cultivable 
land  along  the  sca-shore  ; but  along  the 
eastern  coast,  from  the  Fleet  to  the  Ord 
of  Caithness,  a low  country  extends  from 
half  a mile  to  a mile  in  width,  which  in 
many  parts  affords  ns  firie  a specinren 
of  improved  agriculture  (turnip  hus- 
bandry) as  the  island  can  produce. 

The  mountain  range  which  skirts  the 
table-land  on  the  W.  and  separates  it 
from  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  exhibits  be- 
tween Loch  Broom  and  the  Kyle  of 
Assynt  properly  speaking,  likewise  an 
elevated  table-land,  which,  however,  rises 
to  a much  greater  height  than  the  eonti- 
guous  Dine  Meanach.  It  appears  to 
have  an  extreme  elevation  of  1 500  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  -ea,  and  over  it  are 
dispersevl  a considerable  number  of  high 
summits,  some  of  which  have  the  form 
of  a sugar-loaf.  The  spaces  between 
these  mountains  are  wide,  and  tliough 


they  in  many  places  present  a brown 
surtaco  of  broken  rocks,  they  exceed 
the  eastern  districts  in  verdure  and  pas- 
ture by  many  degrees  ; Ben  Spionniue, 
though  it  rises  to  the  height  of  2566  feet 
above  tho  sea,  grows  white  clover  to  the 
summit.  But  this  description  does  not 
apply  to  the  forest  of  Parph,  which  ex- 
tends for  many  miles  up  to  Cape  Wrath, 
and  is  a dreary,  desolate  district.  In 
this  part  of  Sutherland  a great  number 
of  small  lakes  are  interspersed  among 
the  mountains  and  posture-ground  ; tho 
quartz  rocks  are  also  very  extensive, 
covering  considerable  tracts  of  country, 
and  forming  the  lowest  as  well  as  the 
highest  land.  Thus  the  summit  of  Ben 
More  Assynt  with  its  extensive  limbs, 
and  tho  range  which  extends  from  it 
northward  up  to  Fionabhein,  compris- 
ing Stack  and  Arkle,  are  covered  with 
a wild  but  picturesque  congeries  of  pure 
quartz  rocks  remarkable  for  their  wnite- 
ness,  but  not  in  the  least  resembling 
snow,  to  which  Pennant  and  other  tra- 
vellers have  compared  them.  The  sin- 
gularly detached  and  picturesque  moun- 
tains of  Coul-mora  and  Coul-bcg,  of 
Coygach,  Soul-bhein,  Canisp  and  (^ue- 
n'iag  in  Assynt,  consist  of  the  old  red 
sandstone  resting  in  its  horizontal  posi- 
tion ; and  the  two  last  have  some  quartz 
stone  scattered  sparingly  on  their  sum- 
mits. Tliis  red  sandstone  formation  in- 
cludes the  elevated  Cape  Ruestore  of 
Assynt,  and  the  island  of  Hands  to  the 
north,  and  forms  the  west  coast  of 
Parph,  to  within  a short  distance  of 
Cape  Wrath ; and  it  shows  itself  again 
immediately  to  the  eastward  in  the  cliff 
of  the  Clochmore,  which  considerably 
exceeds  the  Cape  in  height.  To  the  N. 
of  the  Kyle  Assynt  the  elevation  of  tho 
land,  and  the  number  of  the  mountains 
rising  from  it,  decrease  gradually,  till  the 
land  terminates  on  the  N.  in  Cape  Wrath, 
the  most  north-western  angle  of  Great 
Britain,  which  is  a majestic  pyramid  of 
granite  and  gneiss,  rising  about  360  feet 
or  more  in  height,  declining  towards  tire 
sea  in  a second  ami  lower  pyramidical 
rock.  Under  each  of  these  pyramids  an 
archerl  passage  is  formed  by  nature, 
through  whicli  tho  sea  passes.  The 
largest  is  in, the  highest  rock,  and  ap- 
pears to  be  75  or  80  feet  high. 

Tho  mountain  range  which  separates 
the  table-land  of  Sutherland  from  tho 
plains  of  Caithness  docs  not  rise  to  a 
great  height  as  far  as  it  extends  from 
N.  to  S.,  and  in  this  space  it  does  not 
exhibit  any  remarkable  summit ; but  it 
attains  a truly  mountain  character  in  the 
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southern  parts  of  Caithncs-s,  where  it 
turns  to  the  E.,  forming  two  distinct 
and  higlt  ridges,  of  wliich  the  northern 
contains  the  Maiden  Paps,  with  the 
higli  summit  of  Morhhein,  rising 
about  233d  feet  above  the  sea  *,  and  the 
S'lutliern  terminates  with  the  Ord  of 
Oiitimcss,  wliich  advances  into  tlie  sea. 

Only  two,  and  comparatively  very  small 
portions  of  Northern  Scotland  exhibit 
what  may  be  called  a plain  country. 
The  southern  extends  along  the  eastern 
coast  between  the  Moray  Firth  anti 
1^-h  Beauly  on  the  S.,  and  the  Dor- 
noch Firth  on  the  N.,  and  may  be  called 
the  Plain  of  Cromarty,  licrause  it  in- 
cludes the  most  important  part  of  the 
county  of  that  name.  The  northern 
occupies  the  norfh-caslern  extremity  of 
Scotland  between  the  ridge  of  the 
Maiden  Pups  (1  at.  58“  12' to  15'.  and  W. 
long.  3°  lo'  to  5°  50'),  the  Pentland 
Firth,  and  the  mountains  that  bound 
the  county  of  Caithness  on  the  W.,  and 
is  called  the  Plain  of  Caithness,  com- 
prehending the  greatest  part  of  that 
county. 

The  plain  of  Cromarty  consists  of  two 
peninsulas  and  a level  tract  along  the 
shore  which  unites  them.  The  southern 
peninsula,  called  the  Black  Isle,  extends 
lietween  the  Moray  Firth  and  I.och 
Beauly  on  the  S.  and  S.E.,  and  the  Firth 
of  Cromarty  on  the  N.  and  N.W.,  in  a 
direclion  from  N.E.  to  S.W.  for  upwards 
of  20  miles  in  a straight  line.  Its 
breadth  averages  from  seven  to  eight 
miles.  The  lowest  part  of  it  is  the 
i.sthmns  by  which  it  is  united  to  the 
mainland,  and  which  extends  from 
the  western  recess  of  laich  Beauty  to 
the  corresponding  point  of  the  Firth  of 
Cromarty.  This  isthmus  is  hardly  in 
any  place  more  than  50  feet  above  high- 
water  r.iark.  But  on  the  peninsula  the 
groiind  gradually  rises  and  forms  a flat- 
^eked  elevation,  called  the  Meal-buic, 
which,  with  an  average  breadth  of  two 
miles,  extends  to  the  Sitters  of  Cromarty, 
and  terminates  on  the  high  coast  ex- 
tending S.W.  of  the  Suters.  The  slope 
of  this  elevated  ground  to  the  N.  and 
N.W'.  is  quite  uniform  and  gradual,  but 
towards  the  Moray  Firth  it  terminates 
111  some  places  abruptly  and  in  hills. 
The  back  of  the  Meal-buy  is  partly- 
wooded,  and  atlbrds  pasture,  but  its 
slopes  are  well  cultivated,  though  the 
soli  is  not  very  fertile. 

The  northern  peninsula,  which  lies 
between  the  Firths  of  Croinaity  and  of 
Dornoch,  has  the  general  name  of  Easter 
* ^tfclgwlck  and  Murt-hitoa  <n  Ucol.Tran*. 


Ross;  its  western  boundary  is  not  ex- 
actly marked,  but  may  be  fixed  by  tlic 
road  which  runs  from  Alness  due  N.  to 
the  Firth  of  Dornoch.  The  western  and 
larger  portion  of  this  peninsula  is  a pretty 
elevated  country,  called  Ard-ross.  co- 
vered with  moor  and  heath.  But  to  the  E. 
the  ground  lowers  and  forms  a fine  plain, 
the  Plain  of  Fearn,  which  stretches 
across  the  peninsula  from  Tain  to  the 
most  northern  bay  of  the  Firth  of  Cro- 
mtirty,  and  declines  imperceptibly  from 
N.  to  S.  It  is  p-artly  cultivated  and 
partly  wooded,  and  a pleasant  country. 
To  the  E.  of  this  plain  the  ground  rises 
again  gradually  till  it  forms  the  high 
coast  stretching  from  Tarbet  Ness  to  the 
Hills  of  Nigg,  forming  the  north  Sutcr, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Firth  of  Cromarty. 

The  Hat  tract  of  land  wlfich,  skirting 
the  eastern,  lower,  and  gentle  slopes  of 
BenW’yvis,  unites  these  two  peninsulas, 
extends  at  an  avei-age  hardly  more  than 
two  miles  in  hreailth  along  the  Firth  of 
Cromarty  ; but  to  the  ,S.  of  Dingwall 
on  the  banks  of  the  Conan,  it  increases 
to  about  four  miles  and  even  more.  It 
has  a gmHl,  though  light  soil,  and  is 
well  cultivated. 

The  Plain  of  Caithness  comprehends 
about  four-fifths  of  the  county  of  that 
name ; the  most  southern  districts  of 
the  county  are  mountainous,  and  belong 
to  the  mountain  region,  which  in  this 
part  terminates  on  the  sea  nearly  in  the 
parallel  of  Dunbeath  Castle.  The  plain 
extending  to  the  north  of  this  parallel  up 
to  Pentland  F'irth,  however,  does  not  ex- 
hibit a perfect  level.  Where  it  borders 
on  the  mountains  south  of  it,  it  contains 
many  hills  of  inferior  elevation.  They 
form  nearly  a chain,  which  terminates 
on  the  German  Sea  in  the  cape  called 
Clyth  Ness.  North  of  this  hill  range 
the  country  extends  in  wide  levels,  co- 
vered with  moors,  and  sloping  gradually 
to  the  rivers  that  traverse  them.  There 
are  a few  insulated  hills  of  no  great 
height.  Some  of  the  moors  may  lie  from 
200  to  300  feet  above  the  level  of  tlie  sea. 
and  are  not  cultivated,  but  many  parts 
of  them  aflbrd  pasture.  Agriculture  is 
confined  to  the  large  tracts  of  level 
land  along  the  waler-eourses,  and  to 
the  slopes  of  the  clcvateil  plains.  'Diese 
elevated  moorlands  sink  lower  towards 
the  N.E.,  and  Icrniinate  in  a low  plain 
between  Sinclair  Bay  and  Duniict  Bay. 
From  tlie  innermo.st  part  of  Dunnet  Bay 
there  extends  a very  low  tract  of  land, 
covered  with  heath,  and  rough  grass, 
and  above  two  miles  wide,  in  a straight 
line  to  Keiss  Castle  on  Sinclair's  Bay,  It 
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is  liardly  more  than  30  feet  above  hijjh- 
watcr  mark  in  any  part  ; ami  siioubl 
the  »ea  rise  to  sueh  a height,  the  north- 
eastern peninsula  of  Caithness  would  be 
changed  into  an  island.  North  of  this 
tends  to  the  Pentland  Firth,  where  it 
terminates  in  the  two  ca|K’s  Uuneansby 
Head  and  Dunnet  Head.  The  greater 
and  more  elevated  part,  which  iwrliaps 
is  1 00  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  has 
a light  sandy  soil ; but  though  it  was 
long  neglected,  it  now  presents  a gotsl 
deal  of  cultivation,  which  is  daily  and 
rapidly  improving. 

JRivers,  Lakes:,  ami  their  I'alteye. 

None  of  the  rivers  of  this  jiortion  of 
Scotland  can  be  called  large,  the  com- 
paratively small  extent  of  the  country, 
and  the  fonuatinn.  of  its  surface,  not 
giving  th^  space  fur  a lung  course. 
A lew  of  them,  however,  are  still  re- 
markable, especially  the  Beauly,  the 
Conon,  and  the  Oikel. 

The  Beauly,  which  falls  into  Loch 
Beauly,  or  the  most  western  part  of 
Moray  Firth,  has  three  sources.  The 
most  southern,  called  the  Affaric,  rises 
in  the  hills,  nut  far  from  the  eastern 
extremity  of  Loch  Uuichon  the  western 
roast,  and  runs  to  the  E.  The  first 
10  miles  of  its  course  lie  in  an  ex- 
tremely narrow  and  uninhabited  glen, 
between  steep  and  high  mountains. 
The  valley  then  w idens,  hut  the  greatest 
part  of  it  is  ottcupied  by  two  lakes,  Lradi 
Affaric  and  Lordi  Benevach,  each  from 
two  to  three  miles  long,  but  hardly  half 
a mile  in  breadth.  On  the  bunks  of 
these  lakes  the  valley  begins  to  bo  in- 
habited, but  is  not  cultivated.  Issuing 
from  Loch  Benevach,  the  Aflaric  runs 
through  a wider  valley  ; but  cultivation 
begins  only  at  its  junction  with  the 
Cannich,  another  branch  of  the  Beauly, 
which  ri.ses  to  the  N.  of  the  source  of 
the  Afi'aric,  and  to  the  E.  of  Loch  Car- 
ron,  a bay  of  the  western  coast.  The 
Cannich  runs  through  a narrow  pastoral 

5 Ion,  in  which  it  traverses  Loch  Molar 
ich,  or  Moylcy,  a lake  upwards  of  five 
miles  long,  with  an  average  breadth  of 
less  than  half  a mile.  At  the  junction 
of  the  Affaric  and  Cannich  their  names 
are  lost  in  that  of  the  Glas  M'ater. 
Strath  Glas  is  also  a narrow  valley  be- 
tween steep  mountains,  but  it  contains 
strips  of  level  ground  along  the  river, 
and  is  well  eultivateil.  The  river  is  in 
this  valley  wide  and  slow,  till  it  unites 
with  the  Farrar,  the  third  and  most 
northern  branch  of  the  Beauly,  which 
rises  in  the  wild  mountains  to  the  E,  of 


Lo<di  Torridon,  and  issuing  from  a ra- 
vine, enters  I.och  Monar,  an  inland 
low’  tract  the  ground  again  rises  slowly, 
forming  another  moor  plain,  which  ex- 
lake,  about  four  miles  in  length  and 
half  a mile  wide.  The  remainder  of  its 
course  Is  through  a narrow  valley,  little 
fit  fur  agriculture,  but  well  wooded,  and 
all'ording  goo<l  pasture,  -Strath  Farrar. 
After  its  junction  with  the  Farrar  the 
Ghas  becomes  more  rapid,  but  the  val- 
ley does  not  widen  considcrablv  until 
the  river  reaches  Kilmurack,  where  it 
forms  a fine  cataract ; and  here  the 
valley  gradually  opens  to  the  S.  and  N., 
entering  here  the  Plain  of  Dingwall,  and 
including  on  the  8.  a fine  and  well  cul- 
tivated country,  railed  the  Aiisl.  The 
name  of  Beauly  is  only  applied  >o  the 
low  er  part  of  the  river,  below  the  cataract 
of  Kilmorack.  The  whole  course  of  the 
river  is  above  4U  miles,  and  it  carries  off 
the  waters  of  a surface  of  324  square 
miles. 

The  Conon,  which  drains  by  its  nu- 
merous branclies  the  most  mountainous 
part  of  North  Scotland,  rises  properly  in 
l.och  F'annich,  an  inland  lake,  inclosed 
on  all  sides  by  very  steep,  high,  and 
bare  mountains.  Its  banks  are  almost 
without  vegetation.  Its  length  may 
amount  to  about  eight  miles,  with  an 
average  breadth  of  about  a mile,  and  it 
has  doubtless  a great  elevation  above 
the  sea.  The  river  issuing  from  it,  called 
the  Grudy,  runs  through  an  extremely 
narrow  and  uninhabited  glen,  till  it 
meets  the  Water  of  Sheen,  rising  at  a 
short  distance  E.  of  Loch  Maree,  which 
is  near  the  western  coast,  and  flowing 
tliMiigh  a glen,  which,  in  comparison 
with  those  in  its  neighbourhood,  mar 
be  culled  wide,  eXending  in  breadth 
half  a mile  and  upwards,  thou^  it  is 
inelo.sed  by  high  mountains.  It  fs  called 
Strath  Bran,  and  afl'ords  excellent  pas- 
ture for  sheep.*  After  its  union  with 
the  water  of  Sheen,  the  Grudy  enters 
Loch  Luichart,  which  is  alxive  four 
miles  long,  but  very  narrow.  There  is 
excellent  pa.sture  ground  on  the  slopes 
of  the  mountains  to  the  S.W.  of  it. 
Leaving  this  lake  the  river  soon  joins 
that  branch,  which  properly  is  called  the 
Conon,  and  which  rises  nearly  at  an 
equal  distance  from  the  Firth  of  Cro- 
marty and  Loch  Torridon.  Its  course 
before  it  joins  the  Grudy  lies  through  a 

* The  wkith  of  Strath  Bran,  and  Its  extending 
ton  abort  diatance  from  Loch  Maree,  might  lend 
to  the  conjecture  that  this  part  of  Scotland  la  tra* 
versed  ^uUe  across  bv  » deep  glen.  MmlUir  tn  CMnn- 
more,  and  the  gleu  Shin  farther  lo  the  north. 
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narrow  pastoral  Rlen,  but  after  the  junc- 
tion the  Conon  Hows  throuRh  a pretty 
wide  and  cultivated  valley  till  it  joins 
the  Carve,  where  the  valley  joins  the 
Plain  of  DinRwall.  The  Garve,  which 
rises  on  the  southern  declivities  of  the 
hWi  table-land  extending  to  the  N.  W. 
of  Ben  Wvvis  and  called  the  Dirie  More, 
or  Great  Forest,  Hows  in  a narrow  glen 
which  skirts  the  western  deelivities  of 
Ben  Wvvis,  and  only  at  the  S.  of  this 
mountain  raa.ss  Iwcoines  cultivable.  In 
the  Plain  of  Dingwall  the  Conon  receives 
another  branch,  the  Orrin.  which  origin- 
ates at  no  great  distance  from  the  source 
of  the  Conon,  and  Hows  parallel  to  this 
river  in  a narrow  pastoral  glen,  till  it 
enters  the  plain  of  Dingwall,  about  three 
miles  from  its  mouth.  Thu  Conon  falls 
into  the  Firth  of  Cromarty,  after  a course 
of  about  40  miles,  and  after  draining  a 
country  extending  over  .'120  square  miles. 

The  Oikcl  rises  in  that  mountainous 
countiT  which  lies  to  the  W.  and  ,S.  of 
Ben  More  Asynt,  with  two  branches,  of 
which  the  more  southern,  called  the 
Enach,  originates  at  a short  distance 
from  Loch  Broom,  on  the  wc.stcrn  coast, 
and  the  other,  the  Oikel,  on  the  W.  of 
Ben  More  Asynt.  The  latter,  running 
in  a narrow  pastoral  glen,  forms  the 
boundary  between  Rosshire  and  Suther- 
land nearly  from  its  source  to  its  outlet 
in  the  Firth  of  Dornoch.  Tlie  valley 
along  its  course  is  very  narrow,  and 
contains  few  patches  of  cultit  ablc  land 
to  its  junction  with  the  Caslie.  So  far 
the  river  is  rapid,  but  the  remainder  of 
its  course  is  slow,  and  the  slope  so  small 
that  the  tide  flows  nearly  to  the  junc- 
tion of  the  two  rivers.  Here  the  valley 
widens,  but  still  more  after  its  junction 
with  tlio  Shin,  where  the  Hat  country 
on  the  northern  shore  and  on  both  sides 
of  the  Kyle  is  of  some  extent.  Issuing 
from  the  Kyle,  it  expands  into  the  Firth 
of  Dornoch,  having  previously  joined  the 
Carron,  a river  which,  issuing  from  the 
Dirie  More,  in  Ross-shire.  N.W.  of  Ben 
Wy  vis.  Hows  in  its  lower  course  through 
a pretty  wide  and  cultivated  valley.  Tint 
Shin  is  the  channel  by  whicli  I»ch 
Shin  sends  its  water  to  the  Oikel,  and 
as  the  river  forms  a cataract  near  its 
issue  from  the  lake,  and  descends  ra- 
pidly in  a narrow  glen,  the  lake  must  be 
considerably  elevated  altove  the  level  of 
the  sea.  Ixtch  Shin  is  about  15  mile.s 
long,  but  perhaps  nowhere  more  than  a 
mile  in  breadth.  It  covers  a surface  of 
25  square  miles,  and  is  inclosed  by 
rather  steep  acclivities,  which  conduct 


to  the  table-land  of  Sutherland,  and  are 
wide  muirs,  without  trees,  cultivation,  or 
inhabitants.  From  its  north-western 
extremity  a narrow  glen,  like  Glenmore, 
extends  across  the  whole  breadth  of 
Scotland  to  Loch  Laxford,  on  the  At- 
lantic coast,  in  a direction  from  S.S.E. 
to  N.N.W.  The  greatest  part  of  this 
glen  is  occupied  by  lakes,  as  Loch  Geam, 
Isich  Mcrkland,  I,och  More,  and  Loch 
Stack,  of  which  the  two  last  lie  to  the 
N.E.  of  Benmore  and  Stack.  Loch 
More,  the  largest  of  these  lakes,  is  up- 
wards of  throe  miles  in  length.  The 
whole  course  of  the  Oikcl  amounts  to 
about  3U  miles,  and  il  drains  a surface 
of  about  300  square  miles. 

As  the  watershed  between  the  At- 
lantic and  German  .Seas  lies  everywhere 
at  no  great  distance  from  IJje  western 
shores,  no  large  river  descends  to  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  ; but  this  part  of  Scot- 
land contains  a few  lakes  deserving 
notice.  The  most  northern  is  Loch 
Asynt,  a winding  sheet  of  water,  in 
length  about  seven  miles,  with  a brea  1th 
hardly  more  than  half  a mile  where 
widest,  and  lying  in  a wild  mountainous 
country,  but  having  on  its  shore  some 
strips  of  cultivable  ground  at  its  eastern 
end.  Farther  to  die  S.,  between  1 och 
Broom  and  I/X'h  Torridon,  lies  Loch 
Maree,  whicli  in  length  is  fourteen  miles 
and  in  its  greatest  breadth  three,  thottgh 
iti  most  parts  it  scarcely  oxcceils  one. 
Its  area  is  equal  to  25  square  miles,  and 
it  is  bounderl  by  high  mountains,  and 
ilisplays  some  interesting  scenery,  simi- 
lar, in  some  measure,  to  that  of  I.otth 
Isimond,  its  surface  being  in  part  ocr.u- 
piefl  by  a labyrinth  of  small  islands, 
covered  with  scattered  firs  and  with 
thickets  of  birch,  alder,  and  holly,  and 
separated  from  one  another  by  narrow 
and  tortuous  channels.  The  surround- 
ing high  mountaitis  add  grandeur  to 
this  beautiful  scenery.  It  contains  n 
great  quantity  of  excellent  trout,  and  its 
neighbourhood  is  the  only  almrle  of  the 
grey  eagles  in  Great  Britain.  I,och 
Maren  distdiarges  its  waters  by  the  river 
Ewe  into  I.oidi  Ewe, which  is  a sea  loch. 
Loch  Morrer  (near  lat.  57°)  is  divided 
from  the  sea  by  a neck  of  land  hardly 
half  a mile  wide.  It  is  S.  of  Loch  Ne- 
visli  and  nearly  parallel  to  it,  and  in 
length  about  ten  miles,  its  average 
breadth  being  about  a mile.  The  high 
mountains  wliiclt  inclose  it  on  all  sides 
advance  on  its  southern  shores  to  the 
brink  of  the  lake,  and  are  very  sleep  ; 
but  on  the  N.  their  acclivity  is  less 
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rapid,  and  a few  spots  of  nearly  level 
f;raiind  skirt  here  the  lake.  The  most 
southern  of  the  lakes  in  this  part  of 
Scotland  is  Ixx:h  Shiel,  the  most  west- 
ern extremity  of  which  approaches  J.orh 
Moidart,  a sea-loch  on  the  western  coast, 
within  a distance  of  less  than  two  miles, 
while  its  north-eastern  end  is  only  about 
three  miles  distant  from  I.och  Eil, 
another  sea-loch,  and  a branch  of  Loch 
I.innhe  ; but  between  the  two  latter  lochs 
a high  ridge  arises,  and  Loch  Shiel  dis- 


IflJ 

charges  its  waters  into  I.a>ch  Moidart. 
The  whole  length  of  this  lake  is  upwards 
of  twelve  miles ; its  breadth  nowhere 
extends  half  a mile,  and  in  many  parts 
contracts  to  less  than  a quarter.  It  is 
everywhere  surrounded  by  nide,  bare, 
high,  and  steep  mountains,  and  covers  a 
surface  of  sixteen  square  miles  *. 


* Sre  SiKttfticftI  Accoiiot  of  ScoiUnd,  bf  M.l. 
Sinclair ; General  Report,  bjr  the  name  i the  (lifTef> 
rnt  AKricuUural  Survey*  \ Mac  CuUoch*a  High* 
iand»and  Weetern  lalande. 


CLIMATE. 


On  the  Climatology  of  Great  Britain 
we  have  nothing  more  to  say  than  is  con- 
tained in  the  following  tables,  for  which 
we  arc  indebted  to  numerous  friends ; 
and  to  several  printed  works.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say  that  any  attempt 


to  form  a complete  article  on  the  Cli- 
matology of  Great  Britain  cannot  yet  be 
made.  We  have,  therefore,  contented 
ourselves  with  collecting  the  following 
facts,  and  giving  the  accompanying  re- 
ferences. 
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•Tlios.  Jackson,  Esq. : hours  of  obser-  of  which  about  2i  inches  fell  on  the  2d 
vation  10  a.m.  and  10  p.m.  No  other  and  3d.  and  about  the  same  on  the  26th 
maxima  or  minima  obserted  except  at  and  27th.  These  heav}'  rains  were  ac- 
these  hours,  with  the  exception  of  J une  companiod  by  violent  storms  from  the 
25.1826.  N.andN.E. 

* Mr.  G.  Innes,  astronomical  calcu-  * These  results  are  deduced  from  up- 
lator,  Aberdeen:  hours  of  observation  wards  of  13,800  observations,  made  be- 
8 A.M.  and  9 P.M.  The  printed  tables  tween  Jan.  1,  1805,  and  Dec.  31,  1824. 
ofMr.G.  Innes  contain  also  the  baro-  It  appears  that  the  westerly  winds 
metrical  observations:  and  one  registered  greatly  prevail ; and  our  authority  states 
obseiTation  each  day  as  to  the  direction  that  if  there  were  any  means  of  esti- 
of  the  wind,  but  no  attempt  has  been  mating  the  relative  force  of  the  winds, 
here  made  to  deduce  any  general  law.  the  proportion  in  favour  of  the  W.  wouhl 

* Dr.  Bushnan,  Dumfries  be  much  greater.  With  some  occa.sional 

* Geo.  May,  Esq.,  superintendent  of  exceptions,  the  only  steady  and  strong 
the  Caledonian  Canal;  communicated  winds  at  Inverness  are  from  the  W., 
tlirough  .1.  Loch,  Esq.,  M.P.  The  true  S.W„  and  N.W  : those  from  the  E.  are 
average  temperature  at  Inverness  is  generally  light  sea-breezes.  S.  and,W. 
believed  to  be  about  47°.  One  remark-  winds  are  accompanied  with  soft  and 
able  spring  near  Inverness,  which  is  open  weather;  E.  and  N.  winds  with 
within  a few  feet  of  high-water  mark,  dry  weather  and  frost. 

is  uniformly  4 7°  throughout  the  year.  * Results  of  a meteorological  journal 

* This  is  ati  excellent  rain-gauge  kept  kept  bv  E.  Jones,  Esq.,  Bristol  c'ommu- 
by  Mr.  Adam,  rector  of  the  Royal  Aca-  nicated  through  Mr.  Estlin,  Bristol, 
demy,  Inverness ; but,  as  appears  from  These  results  contain  one  maximum 
the  table,  it  has  been  only  kept  for  a and  one  minimum  for  each  month,  by  a 
few  years.  In  August,  1829,  memorable  self-registering  thermometer, 

for  the  great  floods,  8j  inches  of  rain  fell,  • Under  each  month  the  " Results  " 
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contain  the  number  of  days  during 
which  the  wind  blew  from  one  of  the 
eight  points.  The  number  of  “variable  " 
days  is  also  given  under  each  month. 
The  average  for  the  four  years  of  the 
days  marked  “ variable"  is  of  course  9i. 

“This  pluviometer  (by  Howard)  is  kept, 
as  well  as  the  thermometer,  in  a garden 
on  Kingsdowu,  about  200  feet  above  the 
bed  of  the  Avon.  A pluviometer  kept 
at  the  Bristol  Philosophical  Institution 
showed  29'84  inches  for  1832,  while 
that  on  Kingsdown  showed  28' 94  for 
the  same  year.  The  register  kept  at 
the  Institution  (from  18'i7  to  1833  inclu- 
sive, leaving  out  1831,  which  is  incom- 
plete) gives  an  average  of  32' 88  inches. 

“ The  year  1831  is  given  in  the 
“ Results,"  but  the  month  of  March  is 
wanting. 

" The  tables  from  which  these  facts 
are  taken  were  commenced  by  the  late 
Thos.  Swanwick,  Esq,  July,  1793,  and 
continued  by  his  son,  Jno.  Thos.  Swan- 
wick,  from  March  1814  to  the  present 
time  : communicated  through  E.  Strutt, 
Esq.  M.P. 

“ The  order  in  which  the  winds  pre- 
vail here  is  S.,  \V.,  (which  two  are  nearly 
equal,)  S.W.,  N.W,  and  N.  The  re- 
sults are  deduced  from  15,906  observa- 
tions made  during  the  last  38  years. 

“ From  50  years  of  observation  at 
Chatsworth,  Derbyshire,  between  1761 
and  1810  inclusive,  it  appears  that  the 
yearly  average  of  rain,  including  melted 
snow,  is  28'41l  (Farcy’s  Derbyshire). 
The  difference  between  Derby  and 
Chatsworih  is  easily  explained  by  the 
mouiitainous  character  of  the  latter 
place.  Ill  1828,  the  wettest  year,  there 
lell  at  Derby  full  31 '18  inches:  in 
1826,  the  driest  yea.-,  15' 14  inches. 
The  greatest  quantity  of  rain  collected 
in  24  hours,  July  9,  18'28,  was  3 '58 
inches. 

'*  Dr.  Bames,  Carlisle. 

” For  23  years,  1802  — 1824. 

Samuel  Marshall,  Kendal.  (The 
average  annual  i|iiantity  of  rain  at 
Keswick,  Cumberland,  as  deduced 
from  7 years' observation,  is  67  inches. — 
Young  s \iit  Phil.) 

The  VV.  wind  prevails  about  nine 
months  in  the  year,  acconiing  to  the 
result  of  12  years'  observations.  Though 
the  statement  as  to  the  winds  is  for  one 
year  only  ( 1 833).  it  is  a fair  average  of 
the  results  of  the  12  years'  observations. 

“ The  late  Win.  Sankey,  Esq..  Wing- 
ham.  Kent,  6 miles  E.  of  Canterbury. 

Maximum  iu  1 829  was  36’03inr^s; 
minimum  in  1832  was  20' 49  inches. 


“ The  mean  annual  minimum  tem- 
perature for  9 years  was  14°;  and  the 
mean  annual  maximum  temperature 
77°' 22. 

“ The  numbers  e.xpress  the  number 
of  days  the  w iiid  blew  in  thesedirections 
for  a period  of  9 years,  or  3287  days. 

” The  niininmni  for  the  9 years  was 
15'59,  and  the  ma.'cimiim  31 '10.  In 
1831,  the  quantity  of  rain  that  fell  in 
July,  August,  and  September,  was  I5’2 
inches.  The  mean  annual  number  of 
days  on  w hich  it  either  rained  or  snowed 
during  the  9 years  w as  150. 

*“  The  remarks  on  the  wind  are  from 
the  Rev.  Mr. .Slalter,  of  Rose  Hill,  near 
Oxford.  The  place  of  observation  is 
about  50feetal«)Ve  the  adjoining  Thames, 
and  about*  3110  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  direction  of  the  wind  was  judged  of 
from  the  clouds.  The  observations  are 
from  August,  1831,  to  the  end  of  1833, 
omitting  July  and  August,  1833.  The 
southern  half  of  the  compass  : N.  do. 

'5034  ; '3814  ; and  W . half  of  the 
compass  : E.  do.  '5784  ; '3075. 
Communicatetl  by  Professor  Powell. 

'*  The  information  as  to  the  rain  is 
from  a rain-gauge  kept  by  Thos.  Ashton, 
Esq.,  Flowery  Field,  5 miles  N.E.  of 
Stockport,  7 miles  E.  of  Manchester, 
365  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  at 
Liverpool.  Flowery  Field  is  not  much 
higher  than  Stockport,  in  the  valley 
through  which  the  Tame  descends  to  its 
junction  with  the  Goyt  at  Stockport; 
and  it  is  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Derby- 
shire and  Yorkshire  hills. 

“ In  1833  the  fall  of  rain  was  4 1 ’ I ; 
in  June,  1833,  the  full  was  7’1  inches. 
(Communicated  by  H.  Coppock,  Esq.. 
Stockport.)  (The  average  annual  fall 
of  rain  at  Manchester,  as  deduced  from 
33  years'  observations,  is  36’1  inches. — 
Young's  Sat.  Phil.) 

**  Abraham  t larke.  Esq. 

Rutherford  s Register  Thermo- 
meter by  Newman  : no  accurate  estimate 
of  the  mean  temperature  yet  obtained. 

" No  sutlicient  observations  yet  made 
to  give  the  proportions  of  the  different 
winds ; but  the  general  fact  of  S.  W.  and 
W.  winds  prevailing  is  uiu)uestionable. 

“ By  Newman  s rain-gauge. 

The  olwervations  are  by  W.  S. 
Han-is,  F.R.S.,  Plymouth ; communi- 
cated by  E.  Moore,  lil.D. 

Deduced  from  4382  observations. 
Thermometer  placed  in  an  open  court, 
rather  sheltered. 


* Tb«  tievation  of  300  feet  above  the  eea  ap. 
peara  to  be  too  BHich.  t^e  p.  4d,  coL  i.  • 
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" Tlie  win<ls  ha^e  been  de<Iuced  from 
a mean  daily  obscnation  derived  from 
three  or  four  observations  each  day.  The 
figures  230,  &c..  denote  days,  of  which 
2191  is  the  number  in  the  six  years  of 
observation. 

” Rain-gauge  observed  twice  a day 
between  8 a.M.  and  10  p.m. 

” Mean  temperature  of  York,  de- 
duced from  25  years'  observations,  by 
Jonathan  Grav,  Esq.,  and  corrected  in 
conformity  with  tlie  results  of  Brewster's 
hourly  ob^rvations  at  Leith  (1S24-5): 
these  results  apply  to  all  the  plain  of 
York,  and  are  only  a very  little  modified 
by  the  elevation  of  the  ground  in  the 
E.  and  W.,  for  15  miles;  communi- 
cated by  J.  Phillips,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  &c. 
York. 

“ From  ten  years  of  observation  by  J. 
Gray,  Esq.  The  numbers  denote  the 
number  of  days  in  the  year  that  each 
wind  is  observed  to  blow.  E.  and  N.E. 
winds  arc  more  frequent  about  the  ver- 
nal equinox,  than  at  any  other  time  of 
the  year : W.  and  S.'W.  winds  prevail 
from  June  to  September. 

*’  Obscned  by  J.  Gray,  Esq. : this  is 
the  (juantity  of  rain  that  falls  on  the 
ground  at  York  at  an  eluvationbf  35  feet 
above  the  sea.  This  may  be  taken  as 
the  value  for  all  the  plain  of  York,  and 
a considerable  distance  to  the  east  and 
west.  The  quantity  of  rain,  including 
snow,  that  fell  at  York,  from  Feb.  1832 
to  Feb.  1833,  was  24'401  on  the  ground, 
and  1 5 9 10  on  the  top  of  the  Minster, 
about  209  feet  above  the  ground.  See 
Report  of  the  third  meeting  'of  the  Bri- 
tish Association,  p.  401,  &c. 

” Communicated  by  Professor  Mylne, 
Glasgow. 

“ As  determined  by  Profes,sor  Thomp- 
son : that  of  Edinburgh,  as  determined 
by  Professor  Playfair,  is  47°  '.  The 
mean  temperature  of  Leith  Fort  (as 
determined  by  the  observations,  made 
every  hour  of  the  day  and  night,  during 
the  two  years  1824-5)  was  48'36  ; that 
of  the  respective  years  was  4r’'81,  and 
48'9I1.  (See  Edinburgh  Journal  of 
Science,  No.  ix.,  1826.) 

" The  least  quantity  in  the  31  years 
was  in  1803,  l>eing  only  14  468 : the 
greatest,  28'554,  was  in  1828.  The 
greatest  quantity  in  any  one  month  was 
6-129  inches,  in  November,  1824.  The 
rain  is  collected  in  n gauge  constructed 
by  Crichton.  The  gauge  is  placed  on  the 
top  of  the  Macfarlane  Observatory,  about 
1 00  feet  above  the  Clyde,  and  is  on  a 
plain  at  some  distance  from  any  houses, 
and  not  overlooked  by  any  trees.  The 


register  has  been  most  accurately  kept, 
for  the  last  30  years,  by  Dr.  James 
Couper,  Profes,*or  of  Astronomy. 

Remarks.  It  is  stated  by  Professor 
Thomson,  of  Glasgow  (Annals  of  Phi- 
losophy, vol.  xii.,  p.  3*6),  that  the  an- 
nual quantity  of  rain  which  falls  at 
Dalkeith  Palace,  six  miles  from  Edin- 
burgh. is  uniformly  greater  than  the 
annual  fall  at  Glasgow.  The  quantity 
of  rain  which  falls  at  Liverpool  is  con- 
siderably more  than  what  falls  at  Glas- 
gow : since  the  death  of  Dock  Master 
Hutchison,  no  uniform  * observ  ation  on 
the  meteorology  of  Liveqxxil  has  been 
carried  on,  and  we  cannot,  therefore, 
compare  the  quantity  of  rain  at  the  two 
places  for  the  last  31  years.  The  quan- 
tity of  rain  which  fell  at  Liverpool  in  the 
following  vears  is,  I "87, 37i ; 1 788,  24J  ; 
I789,48i;  I790,42i;  1791, 45J;  1792, 
54^.  (James  Cleland,  Glasgow,  30th 
Jan.,  1833.) 

The  average  of  these  6 years  is  42, 
which  is  higher  than  the  average  of 
Stockport,  from  three  years'  observations ; 
but  no  safe  conclusion  can  be  arrived  at. 
as  to  Stockport  and  Liverpool,  from  these 
data.  The  average  fall  at  Liverpool  is 
given  at  only  34 '4  inches,  deduced  from 
18  years’  ob^rvations,  in  Young's  Na- 
tural Philosophy. 

Among  several  valuable  observations 
communicated  by  Professor  Mylne  from 
Dr.  CSeland,  the  fallowing  are  taken  ; 

Jan.  14th,  1780,  at  6,  A.  u.,  the  ther- 
mometer, suspendeil  in  the  oi>cn  air  at 
Glasgow,  shx^  at  46  below  0. 

March  1 2th,  1 782,  the  Clyde  rose  at 
Glasgow  17  feet  ^ inch  above  low. water 
mark,  which  was  the  greatest  Hood  ever 
known  in  that  river. 

In  1785,  there  was  the  longe.vt  con- 
tinuation of  frost  ever  remembered. 
After  remaining  176  days,  the  ice  cn  the 
Clyde  broke  up  on  14th  March.  On 
25th  .Tune,  in  the  same  year,  the  mer- 
cury in  the  shade  was  at  85°. 

In  1807  there  was  no  frost,  except  a 
little  during  one  night.  Since  that 
time  the  Clyde  has  been  frequently 
frozen,  so  that  loaded  carts  have  crossed 
it  at  Glasgow. 


* PcrhRjM  this  remark  of  Dr.  Clclaod  ia  not 
quite  correct  at  the  prevent  date.  The  actual 
dnrk*ma«tcr  of  the  Prloce*a  Dork.  Mr.  Thomaa 
Hodfttoii,  hat  obllplngly  aUnwed  us  to  see  the  Me> 
tcorolo^ral  Register  for  the  Port  of  Lirerpool, 
kept  at  the  Prince’s  Pock.  The  Register  ruutalns 
the  Water.  Winds.  Barometer,  Thermometer,  uith 
general  remarks  on  the  weather.  As  this  Regis- 
ter, as  far  as  we  iiare  seen,  only  comprtsea  three 
years,  we  hare  thought  U better  not  to  make  asj 
nae  of  It  at  preaenu 
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Explanatiov.  It  appears  by  the 
above  table  that  the  greatest  heat  in 
the  shade  within  the  period  of  14  years 
was  93°,  and  the  least  8°,  making  the 
extreme  range  85°;  the  means  of  the 
extremes  are  84°'57  and  19°' 57,  giving 
a mean  difference  between  the  summer 
months  (May,  June,  July,  August,  and 
September)  and  the  winter  months  (De- 
cember, January,  and  February)  of  65“. 


Again,  the  mean  temperature  in  the 
shade  at  8 in  the  morning,  obtained 
from  5113  consecutive  observations,  is 
47°};  and  for  the  same  hour  and  num- 
ber of  observations,  the  prevailing  winds 
appear  to  be  very  nearly  S.W.  Although 
the  mean  temperature  here  obtained  for 
8 A.M.  must,  from  the  position  of  the 
thermometer,  and  the  number  of  obser- 
vations, be  considered  exceedingly  near 
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the  truth ; yet  this  is  certainly  below 
the  moan  temperature  of  the  parallel  of 
Kppiiig,  and  it  ia  Hitlicult  to  say  what 
hour  or  hours  would  bo  most  proper  for 
obtaining  the  same.  Much  also  depends 
upon  a judicious  choice  in  the  locality  of 
the  instrument.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, I am  inclineil  to  think  there  is 
no  belter  method  for  arriving  at  a cer- 
tainty in  this  respect  than  taking  the 
temperature  of  water  in  a shaded  well, 
that  is  not  more  than  20  or  20  feet  deep, 
and  which  is  supplied  by  land  springs. 
A cave  or  cellar  might  answer  the  same 
purpose,  if  a regular  register  of  the  ther- 
mometer in  such  a situation  was  kept 
fora  few  years.  The  formula  31  -1- .y3 
cos.  * lat.  gives  the  mean  annual  tem- 
perature of  Epping  = 51°'3G3.  During 
the  first  -I  years  of  the  journat  here,  the 
thermometerwas  registered  both  at  8 a.m. 
and  2 p.H. ; these  observations  taken  col- 
lectively give  the  mean =.5 1 "2,  which  is 
verv  near  that  obtained  by  theory. 

the  fall  of  rain  has  been  registered 
for  only  13  years,  and  the  whole  depth 
for  that  period  amounts  to  348'013 
inches,  making  the  annual  fall  = 26 ' 7706 
inches,  which  is  2'  198935  inches  for  30 
days.  It  moreover  apiiears  that  the 
greatest  monthly  fall  was  6 '827,  and 
least  '008,  making  a difference  of  6 ’819 
inches ; but  the  means  of  the  extremes 
=4-971  and  •6403,difference=4-3306. 
or  say  4 ' 33 1 inches. 


The  thermometer  used  on  this  occa- 
sion is  Fahrenheit's  : it  hangs  against 
a garden- wall,  about  five  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  at  a considerable  distance 
from  any  building.  It  has  a N.N.W. 
aspect,  and  is  not  affected  by  solar  ra- 
diation. 

The  rain-gauge  is  that  adopted  by 
Mr.  L.  Howard  : it  is  placed  in  an  open 
situation,  about  7 feed  from  the  ground, 
or  3 feet  above  the  level  of  the  mark 
from  which  the  altitude  of  Epping  above 
the  sea  is  reckoned. 

It  may  l>e  proper  to  observe,  that  from 
a considerable  number  of  barometrical 
observations  made  here  and  at  High- 
beech,  it  docs  appear  that  the  two  eleva- 
tions are  equal,  or  very  nearly  so.  Now, 
from  a great  number  of  comparative  ob- 
servations made  with  good  barometers, 
and  under  fhvourable  circumstances  of 
atmospherical  pressure,  the  altitude  of 
Epping  above  the  mean  level  of  the  sea 
at  Shcerness  comes  out  about  390  feet. 
Hence,  then,  instead  of  Highbeech  being 
790  feet  aljove  the  sea,  as  stated  in  the 
Trigotiomelrical  Survey,  it  is  actually 
not  half  so  much.*  In  the  same  Sur- 
vey, Greenwich  is  said  to  he  214  feet 
above  the  sea,  whereas  Mr.  Lloyd,  by 
actual  levelling,  makes  it  only  153  84 
feet. 

. Thomas  .SqotRE. 


Repnier  of  Haiti  kept  at  the  Garden  of  the  Horticultural  Socielii,  at  Chitwich, 
ohout  6{  miles  IC.  by  S.  of  Somerset- House,  Lnndim,  and  near  the 
hanks  of  the  Thames  % January  12,  1835. 


Amount  of  ram  in  the  last  9 years, 
according  to  the  register  kept  at  the  gar- 
den. 


laches. 


1826 21-83 

l8->7 22-I8 

1 8. ’8 27-8.5 

18-29 26-1-2 

IS.'iO 24-27 

1S31 26-93 

18.3-2..  i..  -21-59 

1833  -25-80 

1834  20-39 


Average  24  10 


The  last  seasoti  appears  to  have  been 
the  driest  of  any  sitice  the  Journal  began 
to  be  kept — being  nearly  four  inches  be- 


1834. 


JrQ.  a . a 

2-87 

Fi*b..a. 

0-37 

March  . 

0-80 

April  . a 

0-65 

May... 

1-19 

June. . a 

1-63 

July  A . 

6 -.34 

Au^^ust. 

-2-73 

Sept .. . 

0-8.3 

October 

0-43 

Novem. 

1-75 

Decein.o 

0-74 

20-39 

low  the  average.  Even  at  this  time 
there  are  great  complaints  of  a defici- 
ency of  water  in  the  springs,  which  may 


• -The  error  here  In  the  Trtsonometrlcnl  Sorvey,  appcari  to  be  ■ tfposTHpbicnl  error, 
t Comiaaiilenlctl  by  Dr.  Ltndley,  Secretary  to  the  HortIcuHarat  Society. 
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be  owing  to  nearly  half  of  the  amount  of 
rain  in  the  last  season  having  fallen  in 
the  months  of  July  and  August,  when, 
either  from  falling  rapidly,  it  went  off  by 
the  surface  to  the  rivers,  or  was  evapo- 
rated by  the  powerful  heat  at  that  season, 
so  that  little  would  reach  the  channels 
below  the  sub-soil. 

Of  the  last  9 years,  1 828  was  the  wet- 
test. and  next  to  it,  1831. 

Mr.  Daniell  gives  for  l-on- 
d on  an  average  of  . 22’199  In. 

And  Mr.  Howard  . . 2116 

But  the  gauge  at  Somerset-House  has 
often  l>een  declareil  objectionable.  Mr. 
.Squire,  as  we  have  seen,  gives  26'7706 
for  Epping,  about  18  miles  N.E.  of 
Somerset-House. 

The  state  of  the  atmosphere  of  Lon- 
don, as  to  weight,  temperature,  and 
moisture,  is  given  fur  every  month  in 
the  year  in  the  .Vlmanac  of  the  Society 


for  the  DilTusion  of  Useful  Knowledge, 
and  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  it  here. 
In  this  work  the  averages  arc  calculated 
for  London,  but  it  is  added,  that  they 
will  apply  to  very  large  circles  around. 
For  further  information  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  the  last  edition  of  Mr.  L. 
Howard's  ‘Climate of  London;'  Londin, 
183.3,  3 vols.  8vo. 

The  mean  monthly  temperature  of 
I.«ith  Fort  w as  determined  by  the  hourly 
observations  of  the  two  years  already  re- 
ferred to : that  of  London  is  deduced 
from  the  mean  temperature  of  each 
month,  in  each  of  20  years,  ten  (1  797- 
1806}  taken  in  London,  and  the  other 
ten  (I807-I8I6)  in  the  country  near 
London.  — (See  Howard's  Work.) 
comparison  of  the  mean  monthly  tern 
perature  at  these  two  remote  places, 
both  on  the  east  side  of  the  island,  is 
given  lielow. 


The  following  are  the  mean  Monthly  results  for  Leith. 


January 

4f-091 

July 

n; — 

60-361 

February 

40-621 

Au|^t 

58-372 

40*865 

56*.312 

46*379 

49  226 

M ay 

50*012 

November. 

41-191 

June 

56-091 

Decoml>er 

39-775 

For  London  for  Twenty  Yeare,  from  Howard. 


January - . 

.36-34 

July 

62-97 

February 

.39-60 

August 

62*90 

March 

42*01 

57*70 

50*79 

47*61 

55*40 

42-40 

38-71 

1 June 

59-36 

December 

“ The  warmest  month  in  the  year 
(at  London)  therefore  differs  in  its  mean 
temperature  from  the  coldest  on  a long 
overage,  about  2CJ°  Fahr. ; and  this  dif- 
ference is  greater  by  near  24°  in  the 
country,  than  it  is  in  Ixmdon." 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  latitude 
and  level  of  London  is  given  by  Mr. 
Howard  at  48°  5',  and  that  of  the  metro- 
polis at  50°  5'. 

It  appeared  from  the  mean  tempera- 
ture of  each  hour  of  the  day,  as  deter- 
mined at  Leith,  for  1 824-S,  (each  result 
in  which  is  the  mean  of  730  observa- 
tions,) that  the  temperature  was  lowest 
between  4 and  5 a.h.,  increased  with 


great  regularity  to  3 p.m.,  from  which 
time  it  decreased  to  its  minimum  between 
4 and  5 in  the  morning.  — (Compare 
Schouw,  Ueber  den  tdgl/chengang  dee 
Thermometers.  Copenhagen,  1827.) 

Captain  Smyth  has  obligingly  given 
us  the  following  results  for  Bedford, 
which,  when  compared  with  the  table 
of  Epping,  and  the  mean  state  of  the 
atmosphere  at  London,  present  some 
striking  differences.  Bedford  lies  in  a 
basin,  which,  as  we  have  already  shown, 
is  separated  from  that  of  I.,ondun  by  the 
high  lands  which  run  from  the  east  side 
of  the  Wash  to  the  Thames,  between 
Goring  and  Maidenhead. 
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Abstract  qf  the  Observatory  Register  of  Captain  Smyth,  Record. 


1828. 

Six's  Tbcrmometcr. 

41 

•e 

B 

t 

$ 

1 

U 

Uax. 

Uln. 

Ued. 

B 

1 

e 

“ 

e- 

Junuary 

5/-7 

31-2 

41-7 

3-389 

1-045 

S.W. 

February  

f>5-0 

32-7 

41-8 

0-977 

0-830 

s.w. 

March  

G3-5 

33-0 

44-3 

1-594 

2-076 

N.W. 

April  

67-5 

37-5 

48>4 

2-540 

2-615 

S.W. 

Miiy  

70-5 

47-0 

56-8 

2-891 

2-777 

Kash 

June 

7C-0 

50-7 

64 '4 

2-076 

3-817 

North. 

July 

77*2 

50'2 

64-5 

3-772 

3‘705 

S.W. 

Autju«t 

74-7 

53-0 

62 -9 

2-955 

2-870 

S.W. 

September 

7J-2 

49-0 

60-4 

2-810 

2-925 

N.E. 

October 

65*5 

43-5 

51-5 

1*937 

1-910 

S.W. 

November 

S7-0 

32  0 

45-1 

2-360 

1-315 

S.K. 

December 

55-0 

3G-0 

455 

2-300 

29*601 

1-200 

27-085 

S.W. 

Jamiary(l8‘39.)... 

43-5 

19-0 

33-9 

2-062 

0-805 

N.E. 

February  

46*3 

25-0 

41-3 

1-660 

I-I28 

N.5V. 

March  

57-7 

31-6 

41-9 

0-419 

0-479 

N.K. 

April 

54-5 

37  5 

46-9 

4-473 

2-086 

S.W. 

May  

70-8 

42  0 

58-6 

0*336 

3--2J0 

N.E. 

June  

71*0 

510 

56-7 

4-438 

4-541 

North. 

July  ..  

70-8 

56-0 

62 -7 

5-872 

3*9J3 

S.W'. 



71-U 

50-0 

61-4 

8-852 

3-771 

S.W'. 

Si  ptember 

fi5-3 

49 -0 

57-1 

9-367 

‘2*916 

S.W. 

* ktober 

5S-5 

39*4 

48-7 

4-329 

1-031 

N.W'. 

Suvember 

510 

31  -2 

41-7 

3-691 

1-035 

N.W. 

December 

■15-0 

24-8 

35-7 

0-244 

•1W43 

0*3‘?0 

25-275 

North. 

.1  iinuary  (1830.).. 

38-7 

20*3 

32-8 

1-736 

0-660 

N.K. 

February  

5fi-3 

23-0 

37-5 

1-587 

1-900 

S.W. 

March  

65-0 

33-6 

50-8 

0-230 

4*080 

S.W'. 

April 

72-0 

33-4 

51-7 

3-963 

3 023 

s.w. 

May  

71-0 

46-3 

58'6 

9-718 

3-510 

Kast. 

June 

70-7 

52-5 

58-0 

3-142 

3-265 

s.w. 

July  

8S-7 

50-0 

64-9 

2-515 

3-844 

S.W'. 

A'ljfuat 

74-5 

48-4 

60-7 

2-068 

3-529 

N.W. 

•September 

53*2 

48-0 

51-1 

2-957 

2-349 

S.W'. 

October 

fi6*2 

38*6 

54-9 

0-624 

1-002 

South. 

November 

67-2 

35-4 

46-7 

1-698 

1-6-20 

s.w. 

December 

47-9 

22-0 

36-8 

1-980 

32-268 

0-760 

‘29*r>42 

N.W. 

Januarv(1831.)., 

46-9 

29'7 

36-8 

1-527 

0-220 

N.K. 

February  

fty.o 

29-0 

43- 1 

2-592 

1-424 

SE. 

March  

.59-8 

33-4 

47'2 

2-662 

1*936 

N.K. 

A|wil  

GO -2 

41-4 

52-2 

1-167 

2-447 

N.K. 

May 

70-8 

40-8 

56-8 

1-553 

3-547 

N.K. 

June 

72*2 

50-0 

62-7 

3-020 

4-485 

S.M'. 

J"'y 

78-1 

54‘2 

6.) -5 

3-203 

3-943 

North. 

Ati^at 

77-8 

.58 '3 

65*7 

3-816 

4-373 

N.W. 

September 

GS-3 

51-3 

60*0 

4-458 

2*514 

N.W. 

October 

68-0 

42-0 

57 -6 

4-9.10 

2-213 

S.W. 

November 

r>7-o 

29-7 

44*8 

4-312 

1-367 

Went. 

December 

52-6 

32*8 

44*0 

4-789 

38-049 

0*892 

29*36r 

s.w. 
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Abttract  of  the  Observatory  Pegister. — (.continued.) 


1832. 

Six'*  Thermometer. 

tt 

a 

n 

e 

u 

Max. 

1 Min. 

Med. 

a 

<3 

a. 

n 

> 

Ui 

January 

‘17 -8 

30-3 

I 38-6 

1-748 

0-517 

s.w. 

February  

51-3 

32-0 

i 40 -4 

0-145 

0-069 

N.K. 

March  

57-3 

31-3 

1 41-U 

4-775 

2-319 

IVert. 

April 

65*0 

40*3 

30-7 

i-sn 

2-9.58 

N.K, 

May 

67-1 

49 -2 

51-8 

3--200 

4-Otl 

N \V. 

June 

73-5 

520 

62-1 

5 -(187 

3-101 

N.W. 

July  

73-0 

54-8 

61-1 

1-879 

4-  IW 

N.E. 



77 -3 

53-2 

63-2 

3*599 

3-691 

S.W. 

September 

69-8 

48-4 

59-2 

0-854 

2-511 

S.W. 

October 

45*3 

54-5 

6*898 

2-458 

N.K. 

November 

.'>7-5 

39-2 

45*4 

3-007 

1 -J49 

N.K. 

December 

52-8 

34-3 

! 42 'f) 

3-939 

38-948 

1-131 

•29-002 

s.w. 

Janiuryn833.1 .. 

41-4 

30 '0 

33-6 

0-881 

0-189 

N.F.. 

bebniary  

56-0 

33-0 

44-0 

4-9.W 

1-564 

S.W. 

March  

53-2 

,32  0 

40-4 

0-331 

I-.338 

N.E. 

April 

fiI-3 

39-4 

49'5 

1-880 

2-769 

North. 

May  

74-4 

4C-2 

62-8 

0-418 

5-245 

N.E. 

June 

73- 1 

53-6 

81-4 

2-042 

4-819 

S.W. 

July  

75 ‘3 

53‘4 

62-2 

1-599 

4- 138 

Wed. 

Auj^tt 

07‘G 

51-7 

59*3 

3-388 

3-622 

NW. 

S«|)tembcT 

C5’G 

47‘2 

57-7 

1-260 

2-819 

N.W. 

October 

63-7 

42-4 

53 -r. 

1-826 

2-057 

S.W. 

NoTcmber 

58'7 

33-2 

40-5 

1-508 

1-.575 

s.w. 

December 

55-0 

35-4 

45‘7 

1-926 

21-992 

0-894 
31  029 

s.w. 

January  0834V. 

58-9 

35-B 

47-2 

2-599 

1-501 

s.w. 

February  I 

53-7 

31-9 

43-7 

0-512 

1-397 

s.w. 

March  I 

56*8 

41-0 

4«‘2 

0-341 

2-170 

s.w. 

April  I 

57-2 

38-7 

49-8 

0-709 

2*880 

N.E. 

May I 

67*5 

50-3 

58-7 

0*805 

3-823 

Koat. 

June 

76-3 

52-0 

62-5 

0-821 

5-811 

S.W. 

July ' 

78-7 

56-8 

66-3 

2-032 

3-799 

S.W. 

Aiipist I 

75-2 

520 

f.5‘I 

1-482 

3-804 

North. 

September 

68-fi 

50-4 

60-8 

3-115 

2-849 

N.E. 

October I 

7I-U 

•lO-O 

53-4 

I-I48 

2-211 

N.W. 

November | 

Gl-0 

37-3 

46-C 

1-710 

1-549 

N.E. 

December 

52-3 

332 

42-4 

0-512 

15-786 

0-809 

32-603 

N.W. 

I 
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The  following  tvsuUs  for  the  Baro-  from  the  observations  supplied  by  Cap- 
moter  and  Hygrometer  are  deduced  tain  Smyth. 


UAROMETBRs 

HYGROMETER. 

Mu. 

Mil). 

Max. 

Min. 

January 

30-31 

29-03 

92-1 

65-3 

February 

.30-27 

29-20 

89-0 

55-3 

March  

.10  • 36 

29-31 

83 -s') 

40-8 

April  

.30-23 

29-22 

71-5 

40-1 

May  

,10*26 

29-42 

6.'i*l 

.14*9 

June  

.30  21 

29-49 

59-8 

56-7 

July 

.30-18 

29-52 

60*3 

39-8 

Aupiitt  

.10-20 

29-33 

63-3 

41-2 

September 

30-28 

29-32 

67-3 

42-4 

October 

30-30 

29-40 

77-B 

44-3 

Ntivember 

30*28 

29-27 

84*5 

55-1 

December  

.10  30 

29-30 

88-3 

64-4 

Mean 

.30-27 

29-32 

1 

Wo  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  any 
satisfactory  inforiimtion  sls  to  the  coun- 
ties of  Norfolk  unci  Suffolk,  wliich  Udong 
to  (hat  division  of  the  island  described 
at  icage  4'I,  &e.  It  appears  from  the 
Philosophical  Transactions  (vol.  38,  a.d. 
1763),  that  the  average  annual  fall  of 
rain  at  Norwich  for  13  years  (1730 — 

1 762),  Wcis  23'38  inches  : the  greatest 
annual  f)iiantily  was  23'38,  and  the 
least  20’ 18.  The  average  annual  fall  at 
Lyndon,  Rutlaml,  is  given  at  24'3  inches, 
from  21  years' observations.  (Young  s 
Nat.  Phil).  The  average  annual  fall 
at  Bedford  for  the  seven  years  (one  of 
which  is  a reinarkably  dry  year)  is 
31'77;  from  which  it  would  appear 
that  there  is  more  rain  at  Bedford,  which 
is  in  the  basin  of  the  Wash,  than  at 
cither  of  the  two  other  places  which  be- 
long respectively  to  a different,  but  ad- 
joining, physical  division  of  the  island. 
But  the  moan  annual  full  at  Oundle,  in 
Northamptonshire,  on  the  Ncn  (from  14 
years'  observation),  is  only  23  inches. 
(Young's  Nat.  Phil.) 

Weliavc  been  unable  to  obtain  much 
information  ns  to  Wales.  The  follow- 
ing which  is  furnished  by  the  kindness 
of  Mr.  J.  Taylor,  F.R.S.,  gives  the  ciuan- 
tity  of  rain  at  one  place  in  N.  Wales 
during  six  years,  and  also  the  quantity 


during  the  same  time  for  a place  which 
belongs  to  a completely  differeut  moun- 
tain system.* 


Coni  t>d0. 

Graaaington. 

1828 

35 

- 

1829 

36-2 

.35-1 

18,10 in. 

40-3 

35-92 

1831 

31-5 

36-43 

U32 

.36-46 

33-21 

1833 

46*27 

35  U« 

1834 

37  77 

33 --25 

Mean  of  6 yearn 

38 '08 

.34-831 

Mean  quantity  of  rain  for  the  tercral 
monthx  during  the  eix  yearn. 


January .. . • . . 

Co«d  DdCt. 

2*.i:i 

Graaiiugton 

'o*7in 

February  . 

2-38 

1*998 

Blarch 

1-67 

2-07 

April 

2-59 

2-34 

May 

1-67 

1-552 

June 

3-74 

4-266 

4 63 
4-91 

3- 23 

4- 25 

August 

September. . , , 

3-42 

3-19 

OctolHT 

3-44 

2-68 

November  .... 

3-88 

4-186 

lX?ceml)cr..  . . » 

3 -.58 

3*23 

• Cocil  tWa.  In  FllnUhlrr,  li  illuslcd  sboiit  fuiir  miles  from  the  town  of  Molil,  In  the  direction  of 
l>enbl(li.  It  is  to  the  east  of  the  chnln  of  mountains  which  lilrlde  the  vale  of  Clwytl  from  Fllnuhlre. 
The  rnln  ijause  Is  in  nn  open  space  in  a Harden,  about  Best  feet  above  the  level  of  the  see.  Qtnssliieton 
1s  s lltlle  town  In  the  West  Hiding  of  Yorkshire,  about  ten  miles  north  of  Sklpton.  The  rnln  gauge  Is 
•bout  slit;  or  cighig  (get  obove  the  river  Wharf  which  hows  at  the  foot  of  the  tewa. 
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POPULATION. 


Th«  population  of  Great  Britain  at  pre- 
aent  consists  of  a mixture  of  many  dif- 
ferent nations.  This  fact  is  capable  of 
historical  demonstration,  and  is  perfectly 
in  harmony  with  the  inference  which 
may  be  deducerl  from  the  composition 
of  the  English  language,  and  the  phy- 
sical character  of  the  people  who  speak 
it.  So  great  is  the  variety  in  stature, 
conformation  of  face,  hair,  an<l  com- 
plexion, that  it  is  now  almost  impos- 
sible to  say  what  are  the  character- 
istics of  an  Englishman  in  the  largest 
towns,  and  in  places  where  there  is 
much  commerce. 

Rut  in  the  agricultural  districts,  ow- 
ing to  various  causes,  which  prevent  any 
great  change  in  the  component  parts  of 
the  population— and  among  these  we 
may  reckon  the  operation  of  the  old  poor- 
laws— the  characteristics  of  the  German, 
or  Gothic,  descent,  in  the  tall,  robust 
frame,  ruddy  complexion,  and  light  hair 
still  prevail,  wherever  the  hrctxl  exists 
uninjured  by  poverty,  bad  food,  and  dis- 
ease. 

Such  are  the  general  charimteristic 
features  of  the  inhabitants  of  -England 
and  of  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland.  But  in 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  in  the 
Principality  of  Wales,  and  in  some  dis- 
tricts of  Cornwall,  we  find  that  the  frame 
of  the  Ixjdy  is,  in  general,  more  slender 
and  less  powerful,  and  the  hair  and  the 
eyes  dark.  All  this  indicates  a different 
race,  a conjecture  which  is  corroborated 
by  the  prevailing  languages  of  Wales 
and  the  Highlands,  whi^  exhibit  in 
their  structure  and  roots  such  a diver- 
sity from  the  English,  as  to  remove  all 
doubt  respecting  the  difTercnt  origin  of 
both  i-aoplc  *.  The  Cornish  language, 
now  extinct,  was  closely  related  to  the 
languages  of  Wales,  and  of  the  High- 
lands ; numerous  names  of  places  in 
this  corner  of  the  island  still  exist  to 
confirm  this  historical  fact. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  pre- 
sent inhabitants  of  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland  and  of  the  mountains  of  Wales 
are  the  descendants  of  that  nation,  or  of 
those  nations,  which  first  occupied  the 
island,  so  far  as  historical  evidence  goes. 
The  strongest  proof  is  drawn  from  their 


* By  * rtltTerentorlgiD' *re  mean  dilTsrsnt  wllhia 
blitoricil  limits.  A cumiisrisoc  of  Ibe  laiigUBgts 
here  referred  to  indicates  a remote  sffiuity,  as 
macb  as  it  diiprores  a Dear  tin  point  of  time)  ra- 
lalioiulilp. 


geographical  position.  They  occupy  the 
mountainous  tlistrictsofthe  country,  from 
which  the  native  inhabitants  are  less 
subject  to  be  expelled  than  from  the 
plains.  Besides,  they  are  settled  on  the 
western  shores  of  the  island,  which  open 
to  the  vast  expanse  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  and  this  side  of  the  island  could 
not  be  reached  by  sea  in  any  great  num- 
bers except  by  a people  already  consi- 
derably advanced  in  the  arts  of  civili- 
zation. The  reverse  is  the  case  with 
the  English,  and  the  I-owland  Scotch. 
They  occupy  the  plains  and  the  hilly 
districts,  ami  have  only  taken  possession 
of  those  mountainous  (tortions  which  are 
detached  from  the  more  extensive  moun- 
tain systems,  and  are  of  comparatively 
small  extent.  Farther,  the  country  pos- 
sessed by  them  is  separated  from  the 
continent  of  Europe  by  a sea  so  narrow, 
that  it  is  pn^rly  only  a gulf  or  arm  of 
the  ocean.  This  gulf-  might  easily  be 
traversed  in  small  barges,  by  a people 
very  little  advanced  in  navigation  and 
other  arts,  and  thus  the  island  might  be 
invaded  by  nations  inhabiting  the  oppo- 
site shores  of  Continental  Europe. 

When  Coisar  invaded  South  Britain, 
B.c.  3S,  he  found  the  island,  so  far  as 
known  to  him,  divided  between  two  na- 
tions. The  tribes  that  he  attacked  were 
people  of  German  blood,  who  had  passed 
over  from  that  part  of  the  continent 
which  approaches  nearest  to  England. 
But  the  inland  country  was  still  in  pos- 
session of  the  aborigines  [Cats.  Dc  ^11. 
Gall.  V.  li],  who,  according  to  his  infor- 
mation, were  quite  a difierent  race  of 
men.  Though  the  Roman  general  cross- 
ed the  Thames  and  advanced  a consider- 
able distance  into  the  country,  he  had  no 
opportunity  of  having  any  intercourse 
with  the  aborigines,  which  evidently 
proves  that  at  his  time  the  people  of 
German  origin  had  already  taken  pos- 
session of  a very  considerable  extent  of 
the  plains  and  of  the  hilly  country.  The 
accounts  of  later  Roman  writers  give  us 
no  indication  of  tlie  boundary -line  which 
separated  the  two  nations,  and  we  are 
consequently  unable  to  determine  how 
far  the  German  race  had  extended  into 
the  west  and  towards  the  north. 

The  first  name  by  which  the  island 
was  known  to  the  Romans  was  Albion, 
a term  which  can  bo  explained  from  the 
Gaelic,  and  which  isstiU  the  only  native 
name  by  which  the  island  is  known  to 

I 'i 
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the  Gael  of  Scotland  [Plin.  iv.  IG].  The 
name  hy  which  the  whole  (rroup  of  Bri- 
tish islands  was  known  to  the  Romans 
was  Britannia,  which  is  also  doubtless  a 
Celtic  term  ; afterwards  Britannia  was 
used  as  the  name  of  the  island  now  call- 
ed Great  Britain,  of  which  Caledonia 
was  the  northern  part.  Though  the  Ger- 
mans, at  the  time  of  Ccesar,  were  in  pos- 
session of  probably  more  than  the  eastern 
half  of  South  Britain,  there  is  sufiicient 
proof  that  the  inhabitants  of  Wales,  or 
a people  akin  to  them,  at  sonic  remote 
period,  occupied  the  whole  island.  The 
etymology  of  many  names  of  moun- 
tains ami  rivers  can  only  be  explained 
by  tracing  them  to  their  language.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  names  of  the  towns, 
villages,  and  places,  at  least  in  South 
Britain,  as  a general  rule,  can  only  be 
derived  from  the  Gothic  languages. 

This  circumstance,  combined  with  the 
observation  of  Cmsar,  that  the  Bclgac  who 
were  established  in  Britain  cultivated  the 
ground,  while  the  aborigines  lived  upon 
the  produce  of  their  Hocks  and  of  the 
chace,  seems  to  indicate  the  manner  in 
which  the  settlement  of  the  German 
race  had  been  effected.  The  Belgm, 
when  they  first  settled  in  Britain,  were 
probably  acquainted  with  the  art  of  cul- 
tivating the  soil,  and  drove  into  the  in- 
terior, without  difficulty,  the  aborigines, 
who  were  unable  to  make  an  effectual 
resistance,  from  being  divided  into  a 
great  number  of  small  tribes,  commonly 
at  war  with  one  another,  and,  for  want 
of  political  institutions,  unable  to  unite 
against  the  invaders.  In  pmgress  of 
time  the  Belgte  increased  by  new  set- 
tlers from  their  native  country,  and  by 
the  growth  of  )>opulation  consequent  on 
the  introduction  of  agriculture,  gradu- 
ally extended  farther  inland,  and  at  last 
confined  the  original  inhabitants,  who 
continued  to  adhere  to  their  old  manner 
of  living,  to  the  more  sterile  and  moun- 
tainous districts.  Hence  it  happened 
that  the  two  nations  did  not  unite  so 
closely  as  to  form  one  nation,  and  to 
adopt  a common  language,  and  that  the 
English  language  contains  compara- 
tively few  wonls  which  are  derived  from 
that  spoken  by  the  aborigines  of  the 
island. 

This  conjecture  respecting  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Belgse  in  Britain  may  be 
illustrated  by  what  happened  in  North 
America  on  the  establishment  of  the 
English  there.  The  native  tribes,  feeble, 
disunited,  and  without  fixed  habitations, 
gave  way  to  the  new  settlers,  and  retired 


inland  ; and  though  by  far  the  greatest 
number  of  tlie  rivers  and  mountains  have 
retained  the  names  which  they  re- 
ceived from  the  aborigines,  comparatively 
few  names  of  towns,  villages,  or  other 
places  derive  their  names  from  the  In- 
dian languages. 

The  first  settlement  of  the  Belgm  must 
have  been  effected  a considerable  time 
before  the  arrival  of  Ciesar.  It  has  been 
conjectured  that  it  took  place  four  cen- 
turies liefore  that  remarkable  event, 
which  is  not  unlikely  when  we  consider, 
tlmt,  at  the  invasion  of  Cmsar,  his  pro- 
gress was  op()osed  by  numerous  armies, 
and  that  the  Romans  had  to  fight  a great 
number  of  battles  before  they  completely 
conquered  even  South  Britain.  This 
clearly  proves  that  the  island  had  been 
inhabited  for  a long  time  by  a nation 
cultivating  the  soil. 

The  progress  which  agriculture  had 
made  in  England  at  the  time  of  Ctesar's 
invasion,  entitles  us  to  make  another 
conjecture,  much  more  important,  when 
we  consider  the  present  papulation  of 
Britain.  It  brings  us  to  the  supposition, 
that  the  great  bulk  of  its  present  inha- 
bitants derive  their  origin  from  the 
Belgm  of  Ctesar.  Though  there  are 
numerous  instances  on  record,  that  no- 
madic or  hunting  tribes  have  been  en- 
tirely annihilated  or  obliged  to  abandon 
their  original  country,  no  instance  occurs 
in  history  of  such  a misfortune  ever 
befalling  an  agricultural  nation.  The 
obstacles  which  human  nature  opposes 
to  such  an  event  are  obvious,  and  the 
alKjve-mentioned  conjecture  respecting 
the  present  population  of  England,  is 
strongly  confirmed  by  the  evidence  of 
our  historical  records,  which  expressly 
state  that  all  the  subsequent  invaders  of 
Britain  apjieared  only  as  conquerors 
with  armies,  and  never  as  settlers  with 
families. 

The  Belgee,  who  according  to  Csesar, 
occupied  South  Britain  at  the  lime  of 
his  invasion,  had  passed  over  from  the 
Belgm  and  German  people,  who  inha- 
bited the  northern  part  of  the  Roman 
Gallia  (Me  Bell.  Gall.  ii.  4.)  But  it  is  not 
improbable,  that  either  contemporane- 
ously with  the  settlement  of  the  Belgm, 
or  soon  after  their  arrival,  some  districts 
of  the  southern  roast  had  been  occupied 
by  some  feeble  tribes  of  Celtic  origin, 
who  passed  over  from  the  shores  of 
Gaul,  opposite  to  England.  This  fact 
seems  to  be  indicaterl  by  the  names  of 
some  of  the  tribes  mentioned  by  Ctesar 
and  by  subsequent  historians.  They 
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seem,  however,  to  have  formed  a compa- 
ratively small  portion  of  the  then  popu- 
lation. 

Thu  people  of  German  origin  seems 
to  have  extended  considerably  towards 
the  north,  and  it  can  even  be  proved  by 
historical  evidence,  that  they  had  oc- 
cupied the  South  of  Scotland.  Tacitus 
(Apric.  1 1 ,)  expressly  says,  that  the  Ca- 
ledonians were  of  German  oripin,  and 
what  he  adds  in  support  of  his  assertion 
clearly  shows  that  he  was  perfectly  well 
acquainted  with  the  characteristics  of  the 
German  race.  The  same  historian  dis- 
tinpuishes  two  different  nations  as  in- 
habilinp  South  Britain,  the  Galli  and 
the  .Siluros,  The  latter,  whom  he  calls 
an  IlMjrian  mco’,  (in  which  he  was  per- 
haps mistaken)  were  settled  in  South 
Wales,  and  perhaps  even  in  Cornwall, 
and  may,  therefore,  with  propriety  bo 
considered  as  the  oripinal  stock  of  the 
present  inhabitants  of  Wales.  By  the 
Galli,  Tacitus  probably  understoorl,  or 
wo  at  least  must  understand,  the  Bel- 
pm  of  Ctesar,  who  then  inhabited  the 
northern  part  of  the  Roman  province  of 
Gallia.  It  is  only  by  conflninp  the  ex- 
pression of  Tacitus  to  this  signification 
that  we  can  bring  it  to  an  accordance 
with  tho  testimony  of  Cmsar;  and  in 
confirmation  of  this  ne  must  observe, 
that  Tacitus  calls  all  tho  inhabitants  of 
Gallia  by  the  name  Galli,  though  Cat- 
stw  had  already  made  a threefold  divi- 
sion of  them. 

Though  there  is  great  probability  that 
a German  people  occupied  at  a very 
early  |»eriod  the  South  of  Scotland,  the 
original  inhabitants  appear  to  have 
maintained  their  ground  much  longer 
against  the  German  invaders  in  the 
mountain-tract,  which  stretches  from 
the  western  shores,  opposite  to  Ailsa 
Rock,  to  St.  Abb's  Head,  tho  eastern 
extremity  of  the  Lammermuir  Hills. 
In  this  mountain-tract,  and  in  the  dis- 
tricts skirting  it,  a considerable  num- 
ber of  names  of  places  and  villages 
occur,  which  cannot  bo  derivetl  from 
any  Teutonic  dialect,  but  owe  their  origin 
evidently  to  the  Gaelic  language.  This 
seems  to  prove  that  some  unmixed  de- 
scendants of  the  aborigines  still  existed 
in  the  villages  of  these  mountains,  when 
agriculture  was  introduced.  But  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland  have  probably 
always  been,  to  the  exclusion  of  every 
other  nation,  in  possession  of  the  ances- 


* See  W.  Humboliifs  Inquiries  about  the  First 
InhabltanUof^pain.  Uertin,  18SI. 


tors  of  that  people,  which,  to  the  present 
day,  must  be  considered  the  true  native 
stmk. 

The  accessions  which  the  population  of 
Great  Britain  has  received  since  tho 
time  of  Caisar,  have  probably  never  been 
so  great  as  to  produce  any  considerable 
change  in  the  race.  Under  the  early 
emperors,  military  settlement!  were 
made  in  England  by  the  Romans,  but 
we  cannot  reasonably  suppose  that  these 
conquerors  produced  more  than  a slight 
modification  of  the  population  ; their 
language  never  became  the  common 
language  of  the  Britons,  who,  though 
often  grievously  oppressed,  still  conti- 
nuetl  to  be  tho  bulk  of  tho  people. 

During  the  period  that  the  Romans 
were  in  full  possession  of  South  Britain, 
the  population  of  its  northern  division 
was  incre,ased,  according  to  some  his- 
torical records,  by  two  nations,  the  Pihts 
or  Piets,  and  the  Scots,  both  of  whom 
arrived  by  sea.  The  facta  recorded  re- 
specting their  invasion  are  very  scanty 
and  obscure.  The  Piets  came,  us  his- 
tory tells  \is,  towards  the  end  of  tho  first 
century  after  Christ,  from  the  north-east 
or  cast,  that  is  from  Jutland  or  Norway. 
It  can,  therefore,  hardly  bo  doubted  that 
they  were  of  German  or  Teutonic  origin, 
and  belonged  to  the  same  stock  which 
afterwards  sent  over  the  Saxons.  Tho 
Piets  settled  on  tho  eastern  coast  of 
Scotland,  between  the  Firths  of  Forth 
and  Tay,  and  probably  also  on  both 
sides  of  the  Sidla  Hills,  in  Strathmore, 
and  also  on  the  south  shores  of  the 
Moray  Firth.  They  seem  to  have  in- 
troduced agriculture,  but  in  some  de- 
gree to  have  mingled  with  the  Gaelic 
inhabitants  of  the  country.  The  names 
of  places  and  villages  in  that  tract  of 
Scotland,  are  derived  cither  from  tho 
German  or  the  Gaelic  language.  Whe- 
ther tho  Teutonic  names  which  occur 
still  further  to  the  north,  and  more 
esi>ecially  in  Caithness,  Sutherland,  and 
on  the  east  coast  of  Ross-shirc,  owe 
their  origin  to  tha  establishment  of  the 
Piets,  or  to  some  other  perhaps  more 
ancient  colony,  is  a matter  which  cannot 
be  determinerl  in  the  absence  of  histo- 
rical records.  But  the  fact  of  such  a 
colony  having  settled  here  is  proved  by 
the  physical  constitution  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  northern  islands,  and  of 
those  of  the  coasts  of  Sutherland,  Ross, 
Inverness,  and  tho  districts  along  the 
Moray  Firth,  all  of  whom  exhibit  the 
characteristics  of  the  German  race.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  inhabitants  of 
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Caithnesg,  with  the  exception  of  those 
who  occupy  the  mountain  tract. 

The  Scots  came  from  Ireland,  and 
settled  on  the  western  coast  of  Scotland, 
in  Argyleshire.  By  a comparison  of  the 
lan|;uaffes  it  is  proved,  that  the  oriftinal 
inhabitants  of  Ireland  and  of  Great 
Britain  belonged  to  the  same  stock,  and, 
therefore  it  is  evident  that  the  Scots  on 
their  arrival  in  Arjryleshire,  found  that 
country  ))ossessed  by  a people  strongly 
resembling  them  in  manners  and  lan- 
guage. This  circumstance  must  have 
o|>erated  powerfully  in  uniting  the  in- 
vaders so  closely  to  the  original  inha- 
bitants, as  to  form  one  nation.  There 
are  even  strong  reasons  for  supposing 
that  the  Scots  did  not  enter  the  country 
as  a nation  bringing  with  them  their 
families,  and  expelling  the  old  inhabit- 
ants from  the  soil,  but  that  they  only 
came  over  with  an  armed  force,  and 
subjected  a |>eoplc  of  the  same  lan- 
guage and  stock  as  themselves.  But 
they  have  given  to  Scotland  its  modern 
name — no  small  proof  of  the  extent  and 
permanence  of  their  conquest. 

After  the  Romans  had  withdrawn 
their  garrisons  from  Britain,  the  Britons 
soon  saw  their  country  laid  waste  by  the 
hostile  incursions  of  the  Piets  and  Scots, 
who,  as  it  would  appear  about  that  time 
had  acquired  dominion  over  all  the 
northern  parts  of  the  island.  Being 
unable  to  defend  themselves  against 
these  invaders,  they  are  said  to  have 
called  in  the  Saxons,  who  then  w ero  set- 
tled at  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  and  in 
.Jutland.  The  Saxons,  it  is  said,  per- 
formed the  service  for  svhich  thoy 
were  called,  but  at  the  same  time  formed 
a desire  to  make  themselves  masters  of 
this  line  country*.  This  they  effected  in 
the  course  of  about  one  century  and  a 
half,  but  it  would  seem  that  they  only 
succeeded  so  fur  as  they  found  the 
country  inhabiterl  by  a people  allied  to 
them  by  language  and  manners ; that  is, 
so  far  as  it  was  in  the  possession  of  the 
descendants  of  the  Bclgoi.  It  has  long 
been  tho  prevailing  opinion  of  English 
antiquaries,  that  the  Saxons  entirely 
.Icstroyed  the  ancient  inhabitants,  and 
obliged  the  small  remainder  to  take  re- 
fuge in  the  mountains  of  Woles  and 
Cornwall.  But  this  opinion  is  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  historical  facts,  or  with 

* Tbii  IratlUion  ns  (o  ibe  S»xuii»  or  Jutre  (for 
th«  former  ouly  n general  oamrj  being  inritrd 
over,  •ecmi  to  re«t  on  little  or  no  authority  ; It  is 
much  more  probable  (bat  they  first  came  as  plratU 
cal  advcDtuicra. 


what  we  may  reasonably  presume  to 
have  been  the  case.  We  are  not  told 
that  the  Angles  and  Saxons  brought 
with  them  their  families,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  in  most  instances  tho  number 
of  warriors  only  is  stated,  who  came  to 
attack  and  seize  on  a portion  of  Britain, 
or  to  maintain  their  countrymen  in  the 
|Kisscssion  of  such  portions  os  they  bad 
previously  acquireil.  But  as  warriors 
alone  cannot  people  a country  and  con- 
stitute a nation,  it  is  evident  that  the 
Saxons  did  not  destroy  the  ancient  in- 
habitants. They  found  them  in  a con- 
dition unfit  for  warlike  enterprises,  ow- 
ing partly  perhaps  to  their  insular  po- 
sition, and  to  long  peace,  but  still  moi-o 
to  the  great  difference  in  their  political 
views  and  conne.xions.  Accordingly 
thoy  assumed  the  political  superiority 
over  a nation  s)>caking  a language  nut 
very  different  from  their  own.  and  also 
resembling  them  in  manners.  The  ac- 
cession which  tlie  population  of  Britain 
received  by  the  invasion  of  the  Saxons 
cannot,  therefore,  have  been  very  great, 
at  least  not  such  as  to  have  produced  a 
very  great  change  in  the  original  stock 
of  the  inhaliitaiita.  It  is  somewhat  re- 
markable that  the  present  name  of  Eng- 
land (Angleland),  should  have  come 
from  ono  tribe  of  the  invaders,  the 
Angli,  who  were  probably  not  the  most 
numerous  body  of  invaders*. 

Tlio  next  invaders  of  England  wero 
the  Northmen,  eommonlv  though  not 
very  correctly  comprehcniled  under  the 
name  of  Danes.  For  about  two  centu- 
ries they  laid  waste  the  maritime  dis- 
tricts, and  sometimes  their  incursions 
extended  far  into  the  interior;  at  last 
they  Cl  en  acquired  the  supreme  |M)litical 
))o.ver.  but  held  it  only  for  a short  time. 
During  these  repeated  iticursions  a 
considerable  number  of  Danes  must 
have  settled  in  England,  but  on  ac- 
count of  the  similarity  of  languago  and 
manners,  in  a sliort  time  they  were  so 
intimately  incorporated  with  the  then 
inhabitants  of  Britain,  that  probably 
after  two  or  three  gunerations  their  de- 
scendants could  no  longer  bo  distin- 
guished from  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  most  considerable  change  effected 
within  historical  limits  seems  to  have 
been  brought  about  by  the  Normans. 
Tliougii  this  [leoplc  were  originally  also 
of  Gothic  origin  they  had  for  a long 
lime  resided  in  France,  had  married 
French  women,  and  being  thus  blend“d 


See  Art.  Anosln  aod  ANULss.^Peuny  CjrcU 
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with  the  existing  population  ha<l  adopted 
their  language  —a  proof  that  the  original 
Norman  settlers  in^'ranee  came  nut  as 
a nation,  but  only  as  a bund  of  freeboot- 
ers. Besides  this,  a considerable  portion 
of  the  army  with  which  the  Normans 
invaded  England  was  composed  of  ad- 
venturers from  various  countries  of  west- 
ern Europe,  and  more  es]>ecially  from 
Krance.  Thus  it  happened  that  the 
French  language  became  for  some  time 
the  language  of  the  court,  of  legislation, 
and  of  judicial  procedure  ; all  which 
circumstances  effected  a considerable 
change  in  the  English  tongue.  The 
number  of  Normans,  indeed,  who  came 
over  with  William  was  certainly  not  so 
great  as  that  of  those  who  afterwards 
settled  in  this  country  during  the  long 
periiHl  that  the  province  of  Normandy 
remained  subject  to  the  kings  of  Eng- 
land. Still  the  original  invaders  and 
the  subse<|Uent  settlers  must  both  toge- 
ther have  considerably  modified  the  jkj- 
pulation  of  this  country  ; but  even  this 
change  was  not  so  great  as  to  destroy 
the  character  of  the  true  stock.  This 
is  the  lust  accession  of  a foreign  people 
that  has  been  incorporated  with  the 
English  nation  by  conquest.  It  may  be 
conjectured  that  the  change  effected 
in  the  population  of  England  by  the 

fieaceful  settlement  of  foreign  families 
las  been  quite  as  great  as  what  is 
due  hi  the  forcible  occupation  of  invaders. 
The  geographical  position  of  this  island 
^ with  respect  to  the  neighbouring  conti- 
nent facilitates  tbo  settlement  of  foreign- 
ers, and  the  advantages  which  it  offers 
for  carrying  on  commerce  with  every 
(|uartcr  of  the  world  has  always  induced 
numerous  families  from  foreign  parts  to 
settle  here  ; and  these  causes  are  still  in 
active  operation.  To  this  circumstance 
♦ probably  more  than  to  any  other  we  must 
uttribule  the  difliculty  of  stating,  with  any 
degree  of  precision,  tlie  prevailing  physi- 
cal characteristics  of  Englishmen  in  large 
towns  and  places  of  great  commerce. 

Such  accessions  as  these  are  made 
slowly  and  imperceptibly,  and  it  is  only 
when  the  effects  have  become  apparent 
that  we  begin  to  examine  into  the 
causes.  The  establishment  of  the  Fle- 
mings in  Wales  took  place,  as  far  as  wo 
can  judge  from  the  discordant  statements 
of  historians,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 
About  this  time  a considerable  portion 
of  the  country  of  the  Flemings  had 
been  inundated  by  the  sea,  and  covered 
with  a stratum  of  deep  sand,  which 
rendered  it  unavailable  for  agriculture, 


and  obliged  the  inhabitants  to  look  for 
some  other  home.  A considerable  num- 
ber of  Flemish  families  accordingly 
came  over  to  England  ; and  the  policy 
of  Henry  II.,  who  was  well  aware  of  the 
independent  spirit  of  the  Welsh,  and  of 
the  necessity  of  pulting  a check  upon 
them,  contrived  to  settle  them,  together 
with  a considerable  number  of  English 
families,  on  the  south-western  shores  of 
Pembrokeshire,  where  they  soon  adopted 
the  English  langu.ige,  though  they  (Hirtly 
retained  the  manners  of  their  own  na- 
tion. The  impression  maile  by  this 
colony  is  visible  to  the  present  day,  and 
strikes  almost  every  traveller. 

Two  languages  are  still  spoken  in 
Great  Britain.  The  English  language 
is  exclusively  spoken  by  all  the  people 
inhabiting  the  island  to  the  east  of  the 
plains  of  Cheshire,  and  of  Salop,  and  of 
the  valley  of  the  lower  Severn,  and 
northwards  up  to  the  mountain  region, 
which  skirt.s  Stralhinore  and  the  cen- 
tral Grampians.  During  the  long  do- 
minion of  tlio  Romans  the  language  of 
the  Bclgm  prohuhly  ruceir  eil  a number 
of  Latin  words, which  howeverwere  again 
expelled  by  the  conquest  of  iho  Saxons. 
The  language  which  was  spoken  in  Eng- 
land after  the  last  event  is  commonly 
and  reasonably  considcRsl  os  the  basis 
of  the  present  English,  and  is  called  the 
Anglo-Saxon  language.  This  language 
was  subjected  to  a great  change  at  the 
Norman  conquest,  when,  as  we  have 
already  observed,  the  French  language 
was  adopted  as  the  language  of  the  court, 
of  legislation,  and  of  the  courts  of  law. 
A con.siderahle  number  of  French  words 
und  expressions  was  thus  engrafted  on 
the  Anglo-Saxon,  which  the  language 
has  retained,  with  some  slight  alterations, 
to  the  present  day.  The  language  has 
also  been  much  mntlified  within  the 
last  three  eenturies  by  a variety  of  causes 
not  mentioned  here,  because  they  are 
not  duo  to  the  intermixture  of  a foreign 
pemtle. 

The  Gaelic  language,  which  by  soma 
is  considered  as  a dialect  of  the  Celtic, 
and  by  others  as  belonging  to  another 
stock,  is  still  the  prevailing  language 
of  Woles  and  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land. But  the  languages  s|)okcn  in  these 
two  divisions  of  the  island,  though  they 
now  differ  in  many  respects,  can  only  bo 
regarded  as  dialects  of  one  tongue. 
It  does  not  appear,  either  from  historical 
evidence,  or  from  an  examination  of  the 
structure  of  this  language,  that  it  has 
begi)  much  changed  by  tlie  intermixture 
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of  any  foreign  tongue.  The  Welsh 
contains  various  Roman  words,  some  of 
which  may  be  dated  as  far  back  as  tho 
early  occupation  of  this  island  by  the 
Romans,  but  perhaps  most  of  them  owe 
their  origin  to  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

The  Welsh  language  has,  in  some 
districts,  given  way  to  the  English,  es- 
pecially in  mo<lcm  time!>.  In  some 
parts  of  Wales  tho  English  was  the 
prevailing  language  even  many  years 
ago.  This  was  more  especially  the  case 
in  Radnorshire  and  Flintshire,  both  of 
which  being  rather  hilly  than  moun- 
tainous, and  containing  extensive  tracts 
adapted  to  agriculture,  seem  to  have  been 
inhabited  by  English  families  at  an  early 
date.  The  same  has  taken  place,  but 
probably  at  a later  epoch,  in  the  wide 
valley  of  the  Upper  Severn  ns  far  as 
Newton.  In  tho  southern  half  of  Pem- 
brokeshire the  English  became  the  com- 
mon speech  of  the  people  at  the  time 
of  tho  settlement  of  the  Flemings. 
In  mo<lcrn  times  the  establishment  of 
manufactures  in  South  Wales.  csi)c- 
cially  in  Glamorganshire,  and  the  for- 
mation of  new  roads  in  different  parts 
of  the  princi|>ality,  have  much  promoted 
the  use  and  the  progress  of  the  English 
language. 

A different  cause  has  had  nearly  the 
same  effect  in  some  part  of  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland,  where  it  has  not  been 
produecil  by  the  establishment  of  manu- 
factures, but  by  a change  in  the  manner 
of  cultivating  the  ground.  The  small 
tenants  of  former  ages  have  been  obliged 
to  abandon  tbeir  native  country,  and  ex- 
tensive sheep-farms  have  been  formed, 
which  are  now  nearly  exclusively  in 
the  hands  of  English  farmers,  whose 
Hocks  are  generally  attende<l  by  English 
herdsmen.  Thus  it  has  happened  that 
in  many  valleys  of  the  Highlands  the 
Gaelic  language  has  entirely  disap- 
pearcil.  The  ell'urts  of  the  Society  for 
the  e<Iucalion  of  the  Highlands  and 
Islands  of  .Scotland  must,  in  course  of 
time,  prwluec  a similar  effect.* 

General  Adininislration : Civil  ami 

lirclemu.-tical  Divisions  of  England 

and  If  ales. 

The  •>  form  of  government  established 

* Sre  JnurriAl  of  Rdiicatinn. 

Kone  Briianiiioe  j Sever’s  History  of 
Hristul  s l*ltikcrton's  CeiUc  Roie«rfhe%  ; Prichard's 
Physicdl  History  of  Sluukiud,  and  the  authorities 
already  referred  to.] 

t Tlie  ftmt  volume  of  Blatkstone’s  Commen- 
taries treats  of  the  ecclesiastical  andcivil  dtrisloni 


in  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland  is  generally  called  a 
limited  or  constitutional  hereditary  mo- 
narchy. lliis,  however,  is  not  an  accu- 
rate description  of  the  form  of  govern- 
ment in  these  islands.  The  sovereign 
power  resides  in  a compound  body, 
consisting  of  three  parts.  King,  Lords, 
and  tho  Commons'  House  ; of  which 
three  parts  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mons' House,  who  are  called  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  are  in  a situa- 
tion analogous  to  that  of  trustees  with 
respect  to  those  whom  they  represent 
Accordingly  some  writers  consider  that 
the  sovereign  power  is  vested  in  King, 
Lords,  and  in  the  large  liody  called  the 
Commons,  who  elect  members  to  tho 
Commons'  House  *.  Tho  power  of 
making  laws  is  of  course  vested  con- 
jointly in  the  three  parts  or  members 
of  tho  compound  body,  consisting  of  tlie 
King,  the  House  of  Ixirds,  and  the 
House  of  Commons.  These  three  + 
estates  (us  they  arc  sometimes,  but 
perhaps  incorrectly  called),  in  their  col- 
lective capacity,  form  what  is  called  the 
Parliament,  and  must  concur  in  every 
enactment  before  it  has  ibo  f'urco  of  a 
law.  Theoretically,  all  laws  must  ori- 
ginate in  one  of  the  two  houses  or  ebam- 
Iwrs ; but  as  the  king's  ministers  arc 
always  members  of  one  or  both  of  those 
chambers,  and  in  that  capacity  can  ori- 
ginate laws,  it  may  bo  said  that,  prac- 
tically, the  king  possesses  the  same 
]K)wer.  One  class  of  laws,  those  under 
which  money  is  levied  from  the  people 
or  appropriated  to  the  uses  of  the  State, 
must  originate  in  the  House  of  Com- 
monsj,  tho  mcnibersof  which  will  never 
permit  the  smallest  alteration  or  amend- 
ment to  be  made  by  tho  other  branches 
of  the  legislature  in  any  bill  which  conies 
under  the  denomination  of  a money  bill. 
The  administrative,  or  what  is  com- 
monly called  the  executive  part  of  go- 
vernment, is  nut  exercised  by  the  king 
alone:  the  King,  the  Lords,  and  the 
Commons,  severally  and  separately  ex- 
ercise many  executive  and  also  many 
legislative  powers,  though  the  legislative 

uf  Knglniiri  and  Walvfi,  tugvtlier  trith  oOicr  mat* 
ter*,  wiilcli  form  the  irubjecl  of  (bis  cbnptrr.  His 
work  lias  bvrri  used,  Imt  not  without  coniultlng 
inter  and  better  authoritlet. 

* See  tills  subject  (rested  by  Profesitor  Austin. 
**Thc  Province  of  Jurisprudence  Determined." 
p.  Ike. 

f sSee  Mr.  Hnllam’s  note  on  the  Three  Estates 
of  the  Kealm,  History  of  the  Middle  Afres.vol.  Mi. 
p-  157. 

t See  History  of  the  Middle  Agea,  vol.  Ml.  p.  15.1. 
on  the  precedent  of  the  9ih  Henry  IV..  as  to  the 
Commons*  exclnsire  right  to  originate  money  •bill*. 
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power,  in  the  wide  sense  of  the  term, 
18  exercised  by  the  three  conjointly,  and 
the  most  important  of  the  executive 
powers  are  exercised  by  the  kin);  singly. 

The  choice  of  ministers,  or,  in  other 
words,  of  those  ihrouRh  whom  the  kill); 
exercises  most  of  his  powers,  is  made 
by  the  king  alone ; but  as  it  would  be 
impossible  for  the  king's  servants  to 
carry  any  measures  through  the  two 
chambers  if  cither  of  thoee  bodies  should 
be  unfriendly  to  the  continuance  of 
power  in  such  hands,  the  choice  of  the 
crown  cannot  fall  upon  persons  gene- 
rally obnoxious  to  tnc  country ; and, 
in  fact,  it  becomes  necessary  for  the 
king  to  change  his  ministers  whenever 
they  shall  so  far  lose  the  confidence  of 
the  legislative  bodies  as  to  be  unable  to 
carry  through  Parliament  measures 
which  they  consider  necessary  for  the 
government  of  the  country. 

The  king  is  entitled  to  the  allegiance 
of  all  persons  born  in  any  part  of  his 
dominions  ; nor  can  any  persons  so  born 
renounce,  by  any  act  of  their  own,  that 
allegiance,  or  transfer  it  to  any  foreign 
prince,  or  any  other  sovereign  power. 
Every  British  subject  has,  by  common 
law,  the  right  of  going  out  of  the  king- 
dom without  obtaining  any  license  for 
that  purpose  ; but  this  right  may  bo  re- 
strained, in  particular  rases,  by  a writ 
of  ne  areal  regno,  granted  by  the  court 
of  chancery.  This  writ  was,  in  its 
origin,  a state  writ,  but  is  now  used  for 
the  licnefit  of  the  subject. 

All  judges  derive  their  authority  from 
the  king,  and  administer  the  laws  in  his 
name  ; but  ho  does  not  execute  in  per- 
son any  office  connected  with  the  dis- 
pensation of  justice.  The  king  is  also 
the  head  of  the  Anglican  Church,  and 
supreme  in  all  matters  of  an  ecclesias- 
tical nature  : he  consequently  nominates 
to  the  high  dignities  in  the  national 
church. 

The  power  of  making  war  or  peace  is 
likewise  among  the  prerogatives  of  the 
crown,  but,  like  many  other  powers,  is 
exorcised  with  the  advice,  and  through 
the  means  of,  his  responsible  ministers 
or  servants,  and  is  therefore  virtually 
controlled  by  Parliament.  All  declara- 
tions or  treaties  by  which  the  relations 
of  the  kingdom  with  foreign  states  are 
altered  or  regulated  are  made  in  the 
name  of  the  king. 

Another  prerogative  of  the  crown  is 
the  coinage  of  money,  and  the  right  of 
fixing  the  rates  at  which  it  shall  pass 
current  within  the  kingdom.  The  king 
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may  also  by  proclamation  give  legal 
currency  to  foreign  coin. 

The  laws  arc  administered  and  pu- 
nishments awarded  in  the  name  and 
by  the  authority  of  the  king,  who  has 
the  power  of  pardoning  offenders,  and 
of  commuting  fur  any  less  punishment 
the  sentences  pronounced  upon  them. 
This  prerogative  is  usually  exercised 
under  the  advice  of  the  secretary  of 
statu  for  the  home  department. 

The  House  of  I.ords  is  composed  of 
all  the  spiritual  and  temporal  peers  of 
England,  sixteen  temporal  peers  of 
•Scotland,  with  four  spiritual,  and  twenty- 
eight  temporal  peers  of  Ireland.  The 
peers  of  England,  both  spiritual  and 
temporal,  hare  sat  in  the  great  council 
of  the  realm,  from  the  time  of  the 
Conquest.  The  Scotch  and  Irish  peers 
had  no  voice  in  that  assembly  until  the 
acts  of  union  with  those  two  parts  of  the 
kingdom  respectively  were  passed.  Be- 
fore the  legislative  union  with  Ireland, 
the  peers  of  that  country  formed  a 
separate  branch  of  the  Irish  legislature. 
The  sixteen  Scottish  peers  are  elected 
by  the  body  of  Scottish  peers  from 
among  themselves  at  the  commence- 
ment of  each  new  parliament,  and  con- 
tinue to  represent  that  body  until  the 
dissolution  of  the  parliament.  The  Irish 
temporal  peers  were  elected  for  life  when 
the  legislative  union  took  place  in  1801. 
Such  vacancies  os  occur  by  death  arc 
supplied  by  election  from  among  tlie 
remaining  Irish  peers.  The  ^irilual 
lords  of  Ireland  who  sit  in  the  House  of 
Peers  are  one  archbishop  and  three 
bishops,  who  attend  according  to  a cer- 
tain rotation. 

There  are  five  orders  of  temporal  no- 
bility, who  are  all  created  by  the  king  ; 
namely,  dukes,  marquesses,  earls,  vis- 
counts, and  barons,  who  rank  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  here  enumerated. 
The  first  creation  of  a duke  in  England 
was  by  Edward  III.,  who  created  his 
eldest  son  Duke  of  Cornwall  in  1337. 
This  order  of  nobility  became  extinct 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  but  was  re- 
vived by  James  I.,  who  created  George 
'Villiers  Duke  of  Buckingham.  The 
title  of  marquess  was  introduced  after 
that  of  duke,  and  was  first  conferred 
upon  Robert  De  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxfonl, 
who  was  created  Marquess  of  Dublin 
in  the  reign  of  Richard  II. 

The  title  of  earl  is  much  more  ancient. 
The  word  carl  originally  meant  only  a 
man  of  nohle  birth  ; hut  it  became  in  the 
eleventh  century  a title  of  ofiice  syno- 
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nymous  with  the  Saxon  alderman,  or 
f'overnor  of  a euunly  ; and  it  has  sincu 
become  a mere  title  of  difjnity The 
first  viscount  t was  created  by  Henry 
VI.  Thu  title  of  baron,  which  now 
projierly  belongs  only  to  the  lowest  class 
of  nobility,  was  orijfinally  the  general 
desi);naliun  of  all  the  );reat  possessors 
of  laud  who,  after  the  Com]uest,  held 
lands  of  the  kini;,  under  the  title  of  his 
tenants-in-ehief,  and  by  virtue  of  their 
tenancy  were  bound  to  do  certain  ser- 
vices, anil  to  assist,  when  suiiiiiioned, 
at  thekiun's  councils  i.  The  Umures 
of  the  bishops  and  of  some  of  the 
Ureat  abbots,  who  were  called  mitred 
abbots,  wore  converted  into  baronies  by 
AVilliain  the  Conqueror;  and  since  that 
lime  such  of  them  as  have  continued 
lords  of  Parliament  sit  as  barons  in  the 
House  of  Peers.  Twenty-seven  mitred 
abbots  and  two  priors  had  scats  in  that 
assembly  at  the  time  of  the  dissolution 
of  the  monasteries. 

The  House  of  Lords  possesses  a sc|ia- 
ratc  judicial  as  well  as  a isirtion  of  the 
Koneral  legislative  authority,  and  is  the 
eajurt  of  last  resort  to  correct  the  errors 
of  inferior  tribunals.  It  likewise  tries 
criminal  accusations  brou;;ht  against  its 
own  memlicrs ; and  the  peers  are  the 
judges  liefore  whom  are  tried  all  cases 
of  impeachment  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons for  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors 
against  the  state. 

Every  peer  may  constitute  in  writing 
some  other  peer  his  proxy  to  vote  for 
him  in  his  absence  ; but  in  order  to 
exorcise  this  jirivilege  it  is  necessary 
tliat  the  ]>eer  who  gives  the  proxy  shall 
have  taken  his  seat  during  the  existing 
Parliament.  Proxies  cannot  be  useil 
when  the  house  votes  in  committee. 
Ujion  leave  Iteing  obtained  from  tlie 
house  (and  it  is  never  refused),  every 
jicor  has  a right  to  record  u]ion  its  jour- 
nals the  reasons  which  induce  him  to 
dissent  from  any  motion  that  may  have 
licen  carried.  This  entry  is  called  a 
protest. 

The  peers  maintain  their  exclusive 
right  to  originate  all  bills  which  affect 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  their  order, 
and  will  nut  allow  any  alteration  to  lie 
made  in  such  bills  by  the  House  of 
Commons. 

The  s|ieaker,  or  presiding  officer  in 
the  House  of  Lords  is  usually  the  lord 
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chancellor.  Of  late  years,  since  the 
judicial  duties  of  the  chancellor  have 
rendered  his  constant  attendance  at  all 
the  sittings  of  the  house  a mattur  of 
some  difficulty,  the  king  has  appointed 
a deputy  s|Kiaker.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  either  the  speaker  or  tlio  deputy 
should  be  a Jieer ; but  unless  he  be  so, 
he  cannot  give  any  vote. 

The  origin  of  the  House  of  Commons 
is  involved  in  much  obscurity,  and  dif- 
ferent writers  have  advanced  somewhat 
contradictory  opinions  in  regard  to  it. 
The  first  writs  of  summons  to  cities  and 
boroughs  to  send  members  to  Parlia- 
nienl,  as  far  as  proof  can  bo  given,  were 
tliose  of , Simon  de  Monlfort,  in  the  49th 
of  Henry  III.,  12fi4*  ; and  this  is  now 
generally  considered  the  origin  of  our 
popular  representation. 

Every  momber  of  the  House  of 
Commons  must  bo  of  the  ago  of  tw  onty- 

0110  years.  The  representative  of  a 
county  must  he  possessed  of  a free- 
hold or  copyhold  estate  of  the  value  of 
Guo/,  per  annum ; hut  this  condition  is 

111  practice  often  evaded  by  some  rich 
Iiersou  fiiriiisliing  a poor  member  with  a 
qualification,  as  it  is  termed.  To  sit 
for  any  city  or  borough,  or  any  other 
place,  with  the  exception  of  the  univer- 
sities, a properly  of  half  that  annual 
value  is  sufficient  qualification.  These 
qualifications  in  regard  to  property  are 
not  required  from  the  eldest  son  and 
heir-apparent  of  eitlicr  a peer  or  a com- 
moner qualified  to  be  a knight  of  tlio 
shire.  In  .Scotland  no  qualification  is 
required. 

blaiiy  persons  are  disqualified,  by 
reason  of  their  offices,  from  taking  scats 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  Among 
these  are  (at  present,  though  nut  for- 
merly,) persons  in  holy  orders,  (rersous 
concerned  in  the  management  of  duties 
or  taxes,  (excepting  the  commissioners 
of  the  treasury),  clerks  in  public  offices, 
agents  for  regiments,  governors  of  colo- 
nies, the  twelve  judges,  and  some  others. 
Aliens,  even  after  they  become  natu- 
ralized, are  ineligible.  Sheriffs  of  coun- 
ties, and  all  such  municipal  officers  as 
are  appointed  to  return  the  members 
who  shall  be  elected,  are  not  eligible 
in  their  respective  jurisrlictions,  but 
may  be  cliusen  to  sit  for  any  other 
district.  If  any  person  while  he  is 
a member  of  the  House  of  Commons 
accepts  any  ollico  of  profit  from  the 
crown,  unless  it  be  a command  in  the 
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army  or  na\7,  ho  vacates  his  scat,  hut 
lil^'  bo  re-elected. 

The  number  of  members  elected  to 
serve  in  the  House  of  Commons  is  6Stl, 
as  follows ; — 

England.  .County  Members.  1431 


Uiiivgrsities 

C 

^ 471 

Cities  & Boroughs 

324] 

1 

Wales. . . .County  Members. 

15, 

[ 

Cities  Hi  Boroughs 

14 

Scotland . .County  Members. 

3U 

C ities  hi  Horuu^hs 

231 

[ 

Ireland,  . .County  Members. 

64 1 

ljuiversity  . . . 

2 

105 

Cities  & Roroughs 

30j 

G5S 

Previous  to  the  iiassing  of  tho  i 

act  of 

2il  of  William  IV.,  cunimunly  called  the 

Ui^form  Bill,  the  sole  quaiilication  of 
Voters  for  English  counties  was  the  i>os- 
sessiun  of  a freehold  estate  of  the  yearly 
value  of  forty  sliilliiigs  and  upwards. 
The  elective  franchise  in  cities  and 
boroughs  was  of  various  kinds : it 
was  sometimes  vested  in  the  huuse- 
holilers  at  large,  but  more  fre<)ucntly  con- 
fined to  the  freemen  or  to  the  members 
of  the  corporation  by  which  each  town 
was  governed,  and  was  consequently 
often  enjoyed  by  a very  small  part  of  the 
inhabitants.  Since  the  passing  of  the 
act  just  referred  to,  no  (lerson  is  entitled 
to  vote  fur  a county  except  he  be  in  pos- 
session of  freehold  or  copy  hold  lands  of 
tho  yearly  value  of  1 0/.  and  upwards,  or 
be  tlie  lessee  of  lands  of  the  same  value, 
originally  Icaiied  fur  not  loss  than  sixty 
years,  or  of  lands  of  the  yearly  value  of 
30/.,  originally  leased  for  not  less  than 
twenty  years,  or  except  he  be  the  tenant 
of  lands  at  a yearly  rent  of  not  less  than 
50/.  Tho  elective  franchise  in  cities 
and  boroughs  is  now  enjoyed  by  all 
householders  occupy  ing  buildings,  which 
separately,  or  together  with  land  hold 
with  them,  arc  of  the  yearly  value  of  1 0/. 
and  upwards.  In  making  this  change 
the  elective  rights  previously  enjoyed 
by  individuals  are  secured  to  them 
iluring  their  lifetime.  There  are  seve- 
ral other  regulations  connected  with  the 
present  exercise  of  tho  elective  fran- 
chise, which  it  is  unnecessary  to  men- 
tion here. 

When  any  legally  qualified  person 
has  been  chosen  to  represent  any  place 
in  Parliament,  he  cannot  resign  his 
seat ; but  this  is  managed  by  the  fiction 
of  accepting  some  office  of  nominal  emo- 
lument under  the  crown.  The  personal 
privileges  egjoyed  by  members  of  the 


House  of  Commons  are— freedom  from 
arrest  under  any  civil  process ; liberty  of 
speech  during  the  debates  anil  proceed- 
ings of  the  house ; and  permission  to 
send  and  to  receive  daily  a certain  num- 
ber of  letters  by  the  post  free  of  charge. 
The  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
who  presides  over  their  deliberations, 
and  acts  ns  the  guardian  of  their  forms 
and  privileges,  is  elected  from  among 
the  mciiibeis  at  the  commencement  of 
every  new  Parlitiinent,  and  must  ho 
presenterl  to  the  king  for  approval  lie- 
fore  he  can  act  in  his  office,  and  before 
tho  business  of  the  session  commences. 
In  point  of  rank,  tliu  speaker  is  con- 
sidered the  fii-st  commoner  in  the  king- 
dom. 

The  mwle  of  proceeding  usually 
adopted  on  the  intmdiictinii  of  any  mea- 
sure into  either  house  of  Parliament  is 
for  some  incmlH-r  to  move  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a bill,  a step  which  is  usually, 
hut  by  no  means  invariably,  alimveil  liy 
the  house.  This  bill  must  then  be  read 
a first  and  a second  time : it  then 
passes  through  a committee  of  the  whole 
house;  the  rcjsirt  of  that  committee  is 
subsequently  brought  up  at  one  of  the 
ordinary  sittings  of  the  bouse,  and  the 
bill  is  then  read  a third  time,  and,  upon 
motion  to  that  eifcct,  is  passed,  and 
sent  to  the  other  house  fur  its  concurrence. 
In  any  or  all  of  the  seven  stages  here 
enumerated  the  principle  and  provisions 
of  the  bill  are  open  to  debate;  but  it  is 
usual  to  confine  the  discussion  to  one  of 
tho  earlier  stages,  generally  eilher  on 
the  motion  for  introiluciiig  the  measure, 
or  for  the  second  reading  of  the  bill. 
If  these  stages  are  passed,  tho  details 
are  considered,  and,  if  necessary,  are 
amended  in  eummittee.  The  same 
forms,  with  the  exception  of  the  niution 
fur  its  introduction,  are  followed  on  the 
reception  of  the  bill  in  the  House  of 
Lurcls.  Should  any  alterations  or 
amendments  be  made  in  any  of  its  pro- 
visions, the  bill  must  be  returned  to  the 
house  where  it  erigiiialcd  for  its  con- 
currence in  those  aiiiendments,  after 
which  the  measure  is  ready  fur  receiving 
the  royal  assent.  This  is  given  somo- 
tiines  by  (he  king  in  person,  but  more 
frequently  by  three  or  more  peers,  who 
ate  commissioned  by  the  king  under  tho 
great  seal. 

The  assent  of  the  king  is  necessary 
for  the  perfceiing  of  every  law,  and  he 
can  refuse  his  assent  whomver  he 
pleases ; but  the  practice  of  refusing 
assent  may  now  be  coDsidorod  gs  obso- 
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Icte  : the  laet  instance  was  in  1*07. 
The  bills  which  have  received  his  assent 
boentne  from  that  time  acts  of  Parlia* 
meiit.  They  require  the  concurrence 
of  each  branch  of  the  legislature  before 
they  can  be  repealed;  this  may  he  done, 
indirectly,  by  a subsequent  act,  of  which 
the  whole  or  part  should  be  inconsistent 
with  the  whole  or  part  of  any  previous 
act. 

Tlio  representatives  of  the  Commons, 
as  already  observed,  will  not  permit  the 
smallest  alteration  or  amendment  to  he 
made  by  the  House  of  Lords  in  any  bill 
which  comes  under  the  denomination  of 
a money  bill ; and  hence  the  Commons 
House,  by  refusing  to  grant  the  usual 
supplies,  could  at  any  time  impede  the 
course  of  administration,  and  thus  ex- 
ercise a great  inllucnco  both  over  the 
king  and  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
supplies  are  granted  for  a limited  period, 
generally  one  year,  and  hence  the  neces- 
sity under  which  the  crown  is  placed  of 
assembling  the  Parliament  at  least  once 
ill  every  year.  The  representatives  of 
the  Commons  are  elected  fur  seven  years, 
though  this  period  may  be  shortened  by 
the  death  of  the  king,  or  by  other  means. 
The  king,  by  his  own  authority,  can 
prorogue  the  Parliament  or  dissolve  it ; 
and  his  proclamation  is  necessary,  in 
the  latter  cose,  for  calling  together  a 
new  Parliament. 

The  sonants  or  ministers  of  the 
crown,  who  are  intrusted  with  the  civil 
administration  of  the  kingdom,  are  usu- 
ally about  twelve  oi  fourteen  in  number, 
and  fori.!  what  is  called  the  Cabinet. 
To  he  a member  of  this  body  it  is  nut 
necessary  to  hold  any  other  responsible 
uflice : but  it  is  most  usual  for  this  to  be 
the  case.  The  first  lord  of  the  treasury 
who  is  generally  considered  the  prime 
minister,  the  lord  president  of  the  coun- 
cil, the  lord  high  chancellor  of  England, 
the  lord  privy  seal,  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  the  three  secretaries  of  state, 
the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  and  the 
president  of  the  board  of  control,  who 
may  lie  considered  as  secretary  of  state 
for  the  affairs  of  India,  arc  always  mcm- 
liers  of  the  cabinet.  The  other  members 
of  the  cabinet  are  variable  as  regards  the 
oflices  which  they  hold,  being  selected 
from  among  the  mure  responsible  and 
inHucntidl  members  of  the  government, 
comprising  the  oflices  of  postmaster-ge- 
neral, chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancas- 
ter, president  of  the  board  of  trade,  master 
of  the  mint,  paymaster-general,  and  the 
secretary  of  state  for  Ireland.  What  is. 


in  common  language  callcsl  the  admi- 
nistration, is  a much  larger  body  than 
the  Cabinet;  but  the  whole  administra- 
tion is  under  the  direction  of  the  Cabi- 
net. The  Cabinet  is  not  a body  recog- 
niserl  by  the  Constitution,  and  is  of  com- 
paratively recent  origin : the  old,  and 
still,  in  theory,  the  advising  body  of  the 
Crown,  is  the  Privy  CounciL 

The  treasury  is  the  principal  admi- 
nistrative office.  Its  board  is  composed 
of  the  premier,  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  and  four  puisne  lords.  The 
commissioners  who  are  appointed  to 
manage  each  branch  of  the  revenue  are 
under  the  direct  control  of  this  board. 
Of  the  three  principal  secretaries  of 
state,  one  has  the  charge  of  all  matters 
affecting  the  internal  government  of  the 
country,  including  police  and  public 
justice.  This  minister  is  considered 
next  in  rank  to  the  first  lord  of  the  trea- 
sury. Tlie  functions  of  the  other  two 
principal  secretaries  of  state  are  suffi- 
ciently well  indicated  by  their  titles  of 
office,  one  being  appointed  to  manage 
the  foreign  affairs,  and  the  other  tlio 
colonial  affairs  of  the  country.  The 
whole  are,  however,  under  the  control  of 
the,  treasury.  Another  secretary,  who 
is  called  secretary  at  war — not  always  an 
appropriate  title — manages  the  civil 
affairs  of  the  army,  the  military  details 
being  confided  to  another  functionary, 
the  commander  of  the  forces.  The  first 
lord  of  the  admiralty  is  assisted  in  ma- 
naging the  affairs,  both  civil  and  mili- 
tary, of  the  royal  navy  by  five  junior 
lords,  the  united  board  being  appointed 
to  execute  the  office  of  lord  high  ad- 
miral of  England.  The  present  king, 
William  IV., held  the  office  of  I-ord  High 
Admiral  for  a short  time,  while  he  was 
Duke  of  Clarence. 

For  the  administration  of  justice  in 
England  there  are  various  su|)orior  courts. 
The  court  of  the  lord  chancellor  is  a court 
of  equity,  and  his  judicial  functions  con- 
sist partly  in  providing  remedies  for 
wrongs  in  regaro  to  which  the  courts  of 
common  law  do  not  furnish  any.  The 
vice  chancellor  and  the  master  of  the 
rolls  may  be  considered  in  the  light  of 
assistants  to  the  lord  chancellor,  since 
they  determine  in  their  own  separate 
courts  causes  of  the  same  nature.  An 
appeal  lies  from  the  decisions  of  both 
these  judges  to  the  lord  chancellor.  The 
court  of  exchequer  is  of  a mixed  charac- 
ter, and  determines  causes  hath  in  equity 
and  at  common  law  : it  is  also  the  pro- 
per court  for  questions  affecting  the 
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kini;'g  revenue.  The  presiding  judge 
in  the  exchequer  is  the  cliief  baron,  who 
usually  gits  alone  as  a judge  in  equity, 
but  in  the  plea,  or  common  law  depart- 
ment of  the  court  he  is  assisted  by  four 
other  barons.  The  court  of  king's 
bench  is  the  highest  common  law  ojurt 
in  England  ; it  is  also  tho  highest  cri- 
minal law  court,  and  exercises  supremo 
power  over  every  court  or  tribunal  which 
has  any  criminal  jurisdiction.  The  pre- 
siding judge  is  the  lonl  chief  justice  of 
England,  who  is  assisted  by  four  puisne 
judges.  Tlic  court  of  common  pleas, 
the  practice  in  which  is  confined  to  the 
hearing  and  determining  of  civd  suits,  is 
presided  over  by  a chief  justice  and  four 
puisne  judges.  All  these  courts,  during 
term  time,  hold  their  sittings  at  West- 
minster Hall.  The  court  of  bankruptcy 
is  a new  court,  established  by  I and  2 
of  William  IV.,  for  the  administration 
and  distribution  of  the  estates  of  bank- 
rupts, with  an  appeal,  in  certain  cases, 
to  the  lord  chancellor.  There  is  like- 
wise a court  for  tlic  relief  of  insolvent 
debtors : it  consists  of  a chief  and  three 
other  commissioners,  who  have  power 
to  order  the  discharge  of  a debtor  from 
imprisonment,  subject  to  tho  distribu- 
tion of  his  present  and  future  property  ; 
or  in  case  of  fraud  to  defer  his  discharge 
for  a period  not  exceeding  three  years 
from  the  time  of  his  imprisonment.  The 
commissioners  make  circuits  throughout 
England  every  year.  There  is  no  ap- 
peal from  the  jurisdiction  of  this  court. 
There  is  also  in  London  tho  admiralty 
court,  which  has  jurisdiction  in  maritime 
cases,  both  of  a civil  and  criminal  na- 
ture. 

Many  other  courts  exist  in  England 
with  only  local  jurisdiction,  such  as  the 
palatinate  courts  of  Chester,  Durham, 
the  court  of  tho  chief  justice  of  the  Isle 
of  Ely,  the  courts  of  the  cinque  ports, 
and  others. 

In  the  common  law  courts  all  descrip- 
tions of  causes,  both  civil  and  criminal, 
are  tried  before  a jury  composed  of 
twelve  men.  The  origin  of  the  trial  by 
jury  docs  not  seem  to  be  capable  of 
being  traced  with  precision  *.  This  pri- 
vilege was  secured  to  the  freemen  of 
England  in  tho  great  charter  of  King 
John,  wherein  it  was  declared,  that 
“ no  freeman  shall  be  taken,  or  impri- 
soned, or  dLsseised,  or  outlawed,  or  ba- 
nished, or  anyways  destroyed  ; nor  will 
we  pass  upon  him,  or  commit  him  to 
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rison,  unless  by  the  legal  judgment  of 

is  peers,  or  by  the  law  of  the  land." 
In  all  criminal  cases  the  law  has  pro- 
vided an  additional  safeguard  to  the 
liberty  of  the  subject  by  the  apimintment 
of  what  is  called  the  grand  jury.  This 
body,  which  is  nominated  by  the  sheriff, 
is  composed  of  not  more  than  twenty- 
four  men,  who  are  selected  from  among 
persons  of  character  and  considera- 
tion residing  within  each  county.  Every 
charge  is  brought  before  the  Graqd  Jury 
in  the  first  instance,  and  must  be  sup- 
ported by  at  least  that  amount  of  evi- 
dence which  renders  the  guilt  of  the 
accused  suHlciently  probable  to  warrant 
his  being  put  n|>on  his  trial  in  open 
court.  The  i>etit  jury,  by  whom  the 
cause  is  ultimately  tried,  must  be  com- 
posed of  twelve  men,  inhabitants  of  the 
county  in  which  the  crime  was  com- 
mittctl.  The  prisoner  has  so  far  a share 
in  tlie  choice  of  these  his  judges,  that 
the  law  allows  him  to  challenge  or 
object  to  individuals  upon  various 
grounds,  such  as  incapacity,  legal  taint, 
tliat  is,  a previous  conviction  for  some 
crime,  or  on  a reasonable  supposition  of 
partiality  ; besides  whieli,  every  person 
arraigned  for  high  treason  may  ebal- 
lenge,  without  assigning  any  cause, 
thirty-five  jurors,  succe.ssively ; and  a 
person  arraigned  for  murder  or  felony 
may  challenge,  in  the  same  manner, 
twenty.  In  the  English  eourts  it  is 
necessary  for  all  tho  twelve  members  of 
a jury  to  be  unanimous  in  their  verdict. 

Courts  of  assize  are  held  by  the  judges 
at  certain  intervals  in  every  county  of 
England  and  Wales,  and  for  this  pur- 
]Xise  the  country  is  divided  into  eight 
circuits,  (see  the  Appendix.) 

The  judges,  who,  previous  to  the  reign 
of  George  III.,  held  their  appointments 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  crown,  were,  by 
an  act  passed  in  the  first  of  that  reigii, 
declared  to  be  removable  from  their 
offices  only  upon  an  address  being  pre- 
sented by  Parliament  to  the  throne. 

The  great  Ecclesiastical  division  ofEng- 
land  and  Wales  is  into  the  two  provinces 
of  Canterbury  and  York,  each  of  which 
divisions  is  under  tho  ecclesiastical  go- 
vernment of  an  archbishop.  Canterbury 
is  first  in  dignity,  and  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  is  styled  the  primate  of 
all  England  : the  archbishop  of  York  is 
a primate  of  England.  The  province  of 
Canterbury  contains  twenty-one,  and 
that  of  York  three  bishoprics  or  dioceses, 
besides  that  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  annexed 
to  it  by  act  of  Parliament  in  tho  reign 
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of  Henry  VIII.,  (see  Appendix.)  These 
■dioceses  are  af^in  divided  into  arch- 
deaconries, which  are  si.xty  in  number, 
and  each  archdeaconry  into  rural  dean- 
eries, and  tliesc  again  into  parishes. 
Some  few  districts  are  extra-parochial ; 
that  is,  are  included  in  no  parish,  but 
all  such  districts  are  within  some 
county. 

Next  to  the  king,  the  archbishop*  has 
supreme  power  in  all  ecclesiastical  mat- 
ters within  his  province.  Each  arch- 
bishop has  also  his  own  diocese,  within 
which  he  performs  episcopal  functions. 
He  has  the  inspection  of  the  bishops  in 
his  province;  but  he  cannot  deprive 
them  of  their  preferment.  A bishop  is 
deprived  by  process  in  a regular  court, 
without  the  intervention  of  the  arch- 
bishop, although  the  judges  of  that 
court  may  be  nominated  by  the  arch- 
bishop. Appeals  are  made  to  the  arch- 
bishop's court  from  inferior  ecclesiasti- 
cal jurisdictions.  He  has  the  right  of 
presenting  to  all  church  livings  to  which 
any  of  his  suffragan  bishops  might  hare 
collated,  in  default  of  such  collation  be- 
ing made  within  the  proper  time.  On 
consecrating  every  bishop  who  is  ap- 
ointed  to  a diocese  within  his  province, 
0 receives  an  assignment  by  deeil  of 
the  next  presentation  to  such  dignity 
or  benefice,  at  the  disposal  of  the  bishop 
within  the  diocese,  as  the  archbishop 
shall  select,  and  which  is  therefore 
called  the  archbishop's  option. 

The  bishop  has  ecclesiastical  authority 
over  the  clergy  and  people  of  his  diocese, 
but  be  can  only  exercise  it  through  the 

firopcr  legal  tribunals.  Every  bishop 
las  a court,  in  which  he  is  assisted  by  a 
chancellor,  who  may  he  a doctor  of  the 
civil  law,  of  one  of  the  English  universi- 
ties, or  merely  a master  of  arts,  or  a 
doctor  in  divinity.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
bishop  to  institute  to  all  ecclesiastical 
livings  in  his  diocese.  Hisbops  are  no- 
minally elected  to  their  sees  by  the 
dean  and  chapter  of  the  diocese,  but  are 
in  reality  appointed  by  the  crown. 
When  the  vacancy  occurs,  either  by 
the  death  or  translation  of  a bishop,  it 
is  certified  to  the  king  in  chancery 
by  the  dean  and  chapter,  who  pray  fur 
leave  to  proceed  to  the  clc'ction  of  a 
new  bishop.  Upon  this  a license  is 
issued  under  the  great  seal  of  the 
kingdom,  called  a coiis6  d elire,  or  per- 
mission to  elect;  but  tins  license  is 


accompanied  by  a letter  containing  the 
name  of  the  person  recommended  by 
the  king,  who  is  now  elected  as  a mat- 
ter of  course. 

Every  archdeacon  has  a court,  but  an 
appeal  lies  in  all  cases  to  the  bishop  of 
the  diocese.  In  case  the  orchileacon 
has  a peculiar  and  exempt  jurisdiction, 
the  appeal  is  regulated  by  the  patent 
granting  the  jurisdiction. 

Every  parish  in  England  and  Wales 
is  committed  to  the  spiritual  charge  of 
one  clergyman,  who  is  either  a rector, 
vicar,  or  perpetual  curate,  having  what  is 
called  the  cure  of  souls.  The  date  when 
the  division  of  the  country  into  parishes 
was  made  is  not  known,  nor  is  it  pro- 
bable that  it  took  place  eitlier  all  at  onco 
or  on  any  regular  plan.  It  is  probable 
that  the  parishes  were  formed  gradually, 
and  that  parish  churches,  in  many  cases, 
were  built  and  endowed  with  the  tithes 
that  arose  within  tlie  circuit  assigned  to 
the  parish. 

The  Civil  division  of  England  and 
IVales,  that  is,  the  division  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  is  into  counties, 
of  those  counties  into  hundreds,  and  of 
those  hundreds,  or  other  tx|uivalcnt  di- 
visions, into  townships.  The  division 
into  counties  is  certainly  older  than  the 
time  of  Alfred.  The  antiiiuity  of  the 
minor  divisions  of  hundreds,  and  that 
of  tythings  (formerly  in  usel,  does  not 
appear  to  he  well  made  out.  The 
tything  was  so  called  because  each  was 
composed  of  ten  freemen,  every  one  of 
whom  was  responsible  for  the  good  con- 
duct of  the  others ; so  that  if  anv  one  of 
the  ten  committed  a crime,  the  nine 
were  bound  to  produce  the  offender  in 
justice,  or  show  good  reason  why  they 
could  not  do  it.  Anciently  every  free- 
man above  twelve  years  of  age  was  ro- 
(juired  to  be  enrolletl  in  some  tything  *. 
Each  hundred  was  com|>use(i  of  ten 
tv  things,  and  was  governed  by  a high 
constable  or  bailiff,  and  at  one  time  a 
court  for  the  trial  of  causes  was  held  in 
the  hundred  by  the  sheriff  of  the  county. 
In  some  northern  counties  the  divisions 
which  correspond  to  hundreds  are  now 
called  wapentakes.  Shire  is  a Saxon 
word,  signifying  a division  ; the  word 
county  is  derived  from  the  Latin  Cnmi- 
latat,  so  called  from  Comet',  the  Latin 
title  of  the  count  or  governor,  who  in 
this  respect  corresponaed  to  the  Saxon 
alderman.  The  deputy  of  the  count,  or 
earl,  was  the  sheriff',  shire-reeve,  or 
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oflioer  of  the  shire  (called  in  I,atin 
P'ice-comes),  upon  whom,  in  process  of 
time,  the  civil  administration  of  the 
county  has  principally  devolved.  Though 
it  is  probable  that  the  word  hundred,  in 
its  ori;>in,  must  have  meant  a division 
that  comprehended  either  a hundred 
free  parishes,  or  a hundred  of  something 
else,  there  is  no  such  regularity  in  the 
size  of  these  divisions  as  will  warrant 
the  supposition  of  their  having  been 
formed  on  any  uniform  plan.  It  is  also 
observetl  * that  the  great  divisions  of 
the  northern  counties  had  originally  a 
diiferent  name,  and,  we  may  presume,  a 
different  origin,  and  that  in  the  course 
of  time  many  of  them  have  improperly 
acciuired  the  name  of  hundreds,  which 
name  is  conjectured  to  be  a term  and 
political  division  more  peculiarly  lie- 
ionging  to  the  south  of  England.  In 
some  counties,  as  in  Kent  and  Sussex, 
there  are  interniediate  divisions  between 
the  county  and  the  hundreds,  which  are 
culled  rapes  and  lathes ; these  usually 
contain  each  about  three  or  four  hun- 
dreds. Yorkshire  is  dividcil  into  three 
intermediate  Jurisdictions,  called  trith- 
ings,  of  which  name,  it  is  said,  the  mo- 
dern name  of  Ridings  is  a corruptions-. 

England  contains  forty  and  Wales 
twelve  counties.  Three  of  the  English 
counties  are  called  counties  palatine 
— Chester,  I-aucaster,  and  Durham. 
They  were  thus  called  beeause  some 
lord  had  within  them  a jurisdiction  " as 
fully  as  the  king  hath  in  his  palace.'' 
All  writs  and  indictments  ran  in  their 
names  ; they  appointed  judges,  and  had 
the  prerogative  of  pardon  within  their 
jurisdiction.  Chester  and  Lancaster 
liave  been  uniteil  to  the  crown,  and 
Durham  is  now  the  oidy  county  which 
is  properly  a county  palatine. 

Certain  cities  and  towns,  some  of 
which  have  territory  annexed  to  them, 
arc  in  themselves  considered  as  coun- 
ties. and  are  governed  by  their  own 
magistrates,  so  that  no  oiliecrs  of  the 
county  in  which  such  cities  and  towns 
are  situated  have  any  authority  in  them. 
Among  this  class  of  counties  are  I>on- 
dnn,  Canterbury,  York,  Bristol,  Kiiig- 
«ton-oi)-IIull,  Norwich,  and  Coventry. 

Lord-lieutenants  of  counties  are  of 
comparatively  tiiodern  origin.  'I'hey 
began  to  be  introduced  about  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.  as  representatives  of 
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the  crowti,  to  keep  the  counties  in  mili- 
tary order.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  lord- 
lieutcnatit  to  call  out  the  militia  of  the 
county,  to  form  them  into  regiments, 
anil  to  appoittt  the  colonels  attd  other 
commissiotied  otlicers.  The  lord-lieu- 
tenattt  further  appoints  several  of  the 
principal  gentlemen  of  his  county  to  bo 
his  deputy  lieutenants  ; but  these  otli- 
cers  must  be  presented  to  the  king  for 
his  approval.  Another  kind  of  subordi- 
nate magistrates  are  justices  of  the 
peace.  They  are  appointed  by  tho 
king's  special  commission,  under  the 
groat  seal.  Any  two  or  more  of  them 
may  inijuire  and  determine  coneerning 
felonies  and  misdemeanors  within  the 
county,  for  which  purpose  courts  must 
be  held  four  times  in  the  year,  at 
alwut  equal  intervals,  which  are  thence 
culled  courts  of  general  quarter  ses- 
sions. It  is  seldom  that  any  but  minor 
offences  are  brought  before  these  tribu- 
nals, those  of  a graver  kind  being  tried 
by  the  judges  of  assise  on  their  circuit. 
The  chief  description  of  causes  heard 
by  the  justices  at  Quarter  sessions  arc, 
smaller  misdemeanors,  offences  against 
the  game-laws,  questions  relative  to  the 
settlement  and  provision  for  the  poor, 
trespasses,  cases  of  vagrancy,  and  other 
local  matters.  At  the  Petty  sessions, 
however,  the  majority  of  game-law  cases 
arc  determined,  and  there  are  very  nu- 
merous convictions  at  these  sessions, 
subject  in  general  to  appeal  to  the 
Quarter  sessions.  The  records  or  rolbs  of 
the  sessions  are  kept  in  the  custody  of 
one  of  the  justices,  who  holds  the  ap- 
pointment of  custof  rolulortim  from  the 
crown,  and  is  considered  the  bead  ma- 
gistrate of  the  county  for  civil  affairs. 
Hu  has  the  nomination  of  the  clerk  of 
the  peace.  The  lord-lieutenant  of  the 
county  is  often  the  custos  rotulorum. 

Coriiorate  towns  hold  their  own  courts 
according  to  the  terms  of  their  charter, 
or  according  to  local  usages. 

In  every  county  of  England  there  are 
ofliccrs  calleil  coroners,  the  principal  part 
of  whose  duty  consists  in  holding  courts 
of  inquiry  concerning  the  death  of  any 
person  who  may  die  in  prison,  or  come 
to  any  violent  or  sudden  death.  These 
in<iuiries  are  always  held  bolbro  juries 
composed  of  persons  assembled  from  tho 
neighbourhood  where  the  death  has 
Occurred.  The  ofUcc  of  the  coroner  is 
of  very  ancient  date.  He  is  chosen  by 
the  freeholders  in  tho  county,  and  usually 
for  life,  but  may  bo  removed  fur  inca- 
pacity or  misconduct,  or  if  he  accept  any 
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other  office,  the  duties  of  which  arc  in- 
compatible with  that  of  coroner. 

Cities,  accofding  to  Sir  Edward  Coke, 
arc  incorporated  towns,  whicli  are,  or 
have  been,  sees  of  bishops:  hut  what- 
ever m.vy  have  been  the  original  dis- 
tinction between  cities  and  towns,  it  is- 
denied  that  this  distinction  depended  on 
a place  being  a bishop's  sec  *.  No  such 
definite  description  ran  he  given  of  tjo-- 
roughs,  some  of  which  arc  coriKinite 
and  others  not : some  send  burgesses 
to  Parliament,  and  others  do  not.  8omc 
possess  chaiters  from  the  crown,  while 
others  claim  their  privileges  solely  by 
prescription.  There  are  also  many  towns 
which  are  neither  cities  nor  boroughs. 
Some  of  these  have  the  privilege  of 
holding  markets,  and  are  thence  called 
market  towns. 

Every  parish  in  England  and  Wales 
is  intrusted  with  the  management  of 
such  matters  as  relate  exclusively  to 
itself.  The  inhabitants,  meeting  in 
what  is  called  the  vestry,  either  collec- 
tively or  by  a certain  number  chosen 
from  among  the  body  of  parishioners, 
tax  the  parish  to  provide  funds  for  the 
support  of  the  i»or,  and  for  other  local 
objects.  Certain  officers,  chosen  annu- 
ally, and  called  overseers  of  the  poor, 
attend  to  the  distribution  of  the  funds 
raised  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  This 
office  is  usually  performed  gratuitously, 
but  in  populous  parishes,  and  where  the 
labour  is  conseciucntly  great,  it  has  lat- 
terly been  found  advantageous  to  ap- 
point salaried  overseers,  who  have  a 
more  permanent  tenure  of  the  office, 
nnd  who  attend  exclusively  to  its  details. 
They  are  under  the  control  of  the  vestry, 
nnd  answerable  through  that  body  to 
the  parishioners  for  the  expenditure  of 
the  money  placnl  at  their  disposal. 

Education  forms  no  part  of  public 
odministration  in  Englroid  and  Wales, 
though  it  docs  both  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  to  a limited  extentf.  The  uni- 
versities of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and 
the  endowed  schools  of  Engl  anil  and 
Wales,  are  the  only  institutions  that 
can  be  considered  ns  places  of  public 
education,  and  this  only  in  a conRned 
sense,  and  not  in  the  largo  acreptation 
of  the  term.  No  person  can  take  a de- 
gree at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  without 
making  certain  declarations  and  sub- 
scriptions, which  arc  of  such  a nature 
ns  practically  to  exclude  from  the  uni- 
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versities  nearly  all  who  dissent  from  tl»e 
Anglican  church.  The  endowed  sclio;>ls 
are  also  in  some  instances,  though  nut 
in  all,  practically  open  only  to  memherH 
of  the  Church  of  England  ,•  and  such 
emoluments  and  advantages  as  belonjj 
to  tho.se  schools  and  can  only  be  enjoyed 
by  residence  at  the  colleges  of  the  two 
universities,  are  of  course  attainable  onl  v 
by  those  who  belong  to  tho  Established 
Cliureh.  Neither  the  universities  nor 
the  ciulowcd  schools  are  in  any  way 
under  the  direct  control  of  any  depart- 
ment of  govcmnicnt.  The  education 
of  those  in  llie  higher  and  middling 
classes,  who  do  not  go  to  the  endowed 
schools  and  the  universities,  is  coiidiiofed 
by  private  persons,  who  keep  scliouls 
on  llieir  own  account.  The  cdue.a- 
tion  of  tlie  |xK)r  is  condncteil  by  socie- 
ties of  various  religious  denomina- 
tions, who  provide  cither  wholly  or  in 
part  for  the  education  of  the  poor  mem- 
bers of  Ihcir  own  communion.  Tho 
National  School  Society,  which  is  under 
the  direction  of  the  clergy  of  the  Ksta- 
hlisheil  Church,  provides  education  for  a 
larger  number  than  any  other  society  ; 
and  from  its  connexion  with  the  Esta- 
blished Church,  and  the  means  which  it 
has  at  its  command,  it  must  be  consi- 
dered as  having  approached  nearer  to 
the  forming  of  a system  of  public  edu- 
cation for  the  poor  in  England  and 
Wales  than  any  other  body.  But  as  it 
admits  into  its  schools  no  pupils  who  do 
not  conform  to  the  ceremonies  and  learn 
the  creed  of  the  Anglican  Church,  and 
as  it  is  not  at  all  under  the  control  of 
any  department  of  the  government,  it  is 
improperly  called  a National  School 
•Society.  Its  only  superior  claim  to  this 
title  over  other  similar  societies  arises 
from  the  greater  number  of  its  schools. 
The  British  and  Foreign  School  Society 
has  not  near  so  many  schools  under  its 
superintendence  as  the  National  School 
•Society,  but  it  has  the  advantage  over  it 
in  opening  its  schools  to  children  of  all 
religious  denominations,  wiUiout  requir- 
ing them  to  learn  the  particular  religious 
dogmas  of  any  sect ; and  it  is  believed 
that  the  education  given  in  these  schools 
is  generally  superior  to  that  given  in  the 
National  Schools.  Those  who  dissent 
from  the  doctrine  or  discipline  of  the 
Church  of  England  have  also  schools 
belonging  to  their  several  religious 
communities  and  chapels,  in  which  the 
poor  of  those  communities  receive  in- 
struction. These  bodies  have  also  fixed 
places  of  higher  education,  generally 
resorted  to  by  those  intended  for  tho 
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ministry.  The  children  of  dissenters  of  by  law,  in  any  proper  icnsc  of  tliat 
the  middle  and  upper  classes,  not  in-  term  : it  cannot,  therefore,  be  considered 
tended  for  the  ministry,  generally  go  to  as  forming  a part  of  public  administra- 
privatc  schools,  kept  by  masters  of  their  tion,  any  more  than  any  other  branch  of 
own  persuasion,  or  to  the  schools,  either  trade  or  coinincrce,  if  we  view  eilucntion 
private  or  endowed,  which  receive  pupils  ns  a speculation  of  a private  individual  ; 
of  all  religious  opinions.  or  any  more  tlian  the  operations  of  any 

It  appears,  then,  that  education  in  other  asswdation  of  individuals,  if  we 
England  and  Wales  is  not  established  view  education  as  conducted  by  societies. 


COUNTIES. 


Emcland  and  Wales  arc  politically  di- 
vided into  fifty-two  counties,  of  which 
England  contains  forty,  and  Wales 
twelve  : — * 

KNOLAND. 

Middlesex  Cornwall 

Hertfordshire  Monmouthshire 

Buckinghamshire  Herefordshire 

Redfonlshirc  Worcestershire 

Huntingdonshire  W'arwickshire 

Cambridgeshire  Northamptonshire 
Norfolk  ja-drestershire 

Suffolk  Rutlandshire 

Essex  , Lincolnshire 

Kent  Nottinghamshire 

Sussex  Derbyshire 

, Surrey  Staffordshiro 

Hampshire  Shropshire 

Berkshire  Cheshire 

Oxfordshire  laincashire 

Gloucestershire  Yorkshire 

Wiltshire  Westmoreland 

Dorsetshire  Cumberland 

Somersetshire  Durham 

I Devonshire  Northumberland 

WALKS. 

Glamorganshire  Montgomeryshire 
Brecknockshire  Merionethshire 

Cnermarthenshiro  Carnarvonshire 

Pembrokeshire  Anglesea 

Cardiganshire  Denbighshire 

Radnorshire  Flintshire 

ENGLAND. 

MIDDLESEX, 

The  Metropolitan  county  of  England, 
may  be  most  conveniently  taken  as  the 
first  in  our  description.  Middlesex  is 
an  inland  county  in  the  south-east 
of  England,  and  was  formerly  part  of 
the  Saxon  kingdom  of  Mercia.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Hertfordshire  ; 
on  the  south  bv  Surrey  and  a small  part 
of  Kent  ; on  the  east  by  Essex  ; and  on 
the  west  by  Buckinghamshire.  On 
three  of  its  sides,  its  limits  arc  detcr- 

* S«e  Appendix  for  Ubtei  of  vsrioux  kindt. 


mined  by  natural  boundaries.  Tlio 
Thames  divides  the  county  on  the  south 
from  Surrey  and  Kent,  the  Lea  sep.a- 
rates  it  from  Essex,  and  the  Colne  fnnu 
Buckinghamshire.  Middlesex  lies  be-|  „ 
tween  51°  23'  and  51°  43' N.  lut.,  and 
0°  0'  and  0°.J1'  W.  long. 

With  the  exception  of  Huntingdon- 
shire and  Rutlandshire,  it  is  the  small- 
est county  in  England : its  greatest 

length  from  east  to  west  is  twenty-oiio  • 
miles,  its  greatest  breadth  from  north  to 
south  is  seventeen  miles  and  a half : it 
comprises  an  area  of  252  square  miles. 

Its  figure  is  irregular,  and  follows  all 
the  windings  of  the  Thames  on  the 
south ; the  northern  lioundary,  which 
is  wholly  artificial,  is  scarcely  less  irre- 
gular, and  at  its  north-eastern  angle 
runs  far  into  Hertfordshire. 

The  general  aspect  of  the  county  is 
that  of  a gently  waving  surface,  with 
extensive  levels  in  some  places,  and 
considerable  inequalities  in  others.  Near 
the  banks  of  the  Thames,  the  county 
is  flat;  tlience  towards  the  north  the 
surface  becomes  more  varied.  A range 
of  low  hills,  commencing  about  three 
miles  north  of  the  Thames  at  London, 
runs  through  Hampstead,  Highgate. 
to  Muswell  Hill  and  Winckmore  Hill, 
in  a north-east  direction,  terminating  at 
Enfield  Chose.  This  high  ground  like- 
wise extends  northward  from  Hamp- 
stead and  Highgate,  and  is  connected 
with  another  and  more  extensive  ridge, 
which  also  has  one  end  at  Enfield  Chase, 
and  passes  westwards  through  Barnet, 
north  of  Edgeware,  and  all  through  the 
extreme  north  of  the  county.  The 
highest  ground  in  the  county,  which  is 
at  Hampstead,  is  not  more  than  400  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  Thames.  Besides 
this,  the  most  considerable  elevations  are 
Highgate,  connected  with  the  high 
ground  of  Hampstead,  Harrow,  Barnet, 
and  Highwooil. 

The  three  rivers  already  named,  to- 
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gether  with  the  Brent,  are  the  principal 
streams  of  the  county.  The  Thames 
enters  Middlesex  near  Staines,  and  Hows 
in  a south-east  direction  to  Weybridge, 
where  it  takes  a course  somewhat  to  the 
northward  of  east  for  about  ten  miles ; 
it  then  runs  to  the  north  as  far  as  Brent- 
ford, where  it  again  lakes  a winding 
easterly  course  and  quits  the  county  a 
little  below  Blackwall.  The  Colne  en- 
ters the  county  near  Harefield,  and 
flowing  to  the  south,  through  a low  wet 
country,  past  Uxbridge  and  Colnbrook, 
falls  into  the  Thames  at  Staines.  The 
Lea  enters  at  the  north-eastern  angle  of 
Middlesex,  near  Enfield,  follows  a 
southerly  course  through  Edmonton 
and  Tottenham  parishes  to  Clapton, 
passes  through  Stratford-le-Bow,  and 
joins  the  Thames  near  Blackwall.  The 
Lea  is  navigable  by  small  craft  for  nearly 
eight  miles  from  its  mouth  to  Totten- 
ham, whence  the  navigation  has  been 
continued  by  means  of  a canal,  along 
the  eastern  border  of  the  county.  The 
main  branch  of  the  Brent,  a very  incon- 
siderable stream,  rises  near  Barnet,  in 
Hertfordshire,  and  flowing  by  a circuit- 
ous course  towards  the  south-west,  passes 
through  Twyford  and  Hanwelland  falls 
into  the  Thames  at  Brentford : the  high 
land  which  runs  northward  from  High- 
gate  and  Hampstead,  along  the  west  side 
of  Finchley,  and  so  on  to  Whetstone  and 
Barnet,  is  the  water-shed  between  the 
Brent  and  the  Lea.  The  New  River  is  an 
artificial  stream,  made  fur  supplying  the 
metropolis  with  water ; it  commences  in 
Hertfordshire,  about  twenty  miles  from 
London.  Itenlersthe  county  at  Enfield, 
and  Hows  by  Hornsey  and  Stoke  New- 
ington, to  abasin  near  Islington,  called 
“ The  New  River  Head,"  whence  the 
water  is  distributed  by  pipes  to  various 
parts  of  London.  The  course  of  this 
stream  winds  so  much,  that  its  length 
is  nearly  double  the  direct  distance  be- 
tween its  Head  and  source : this  is  ow- 
ing to  the  water  being  brought  as  near 
as  possible  on  one  level,  allowing  only 
the  necessary  fall  j and  as  no  aqueducts 
have  been  us^  in  its  construction,  it  ne- 
cessarily winds  very  greatly,  in  order  to 
follow  the  lands  which  have  a sulhcient 
elevation. 

Middlesex  is  further  intersected  by 
the  Grand  J unction,  the  Paddington,  and 
the  Regent's  Canals.  All  these  com- 
municate with  each  other,  and,  by  their 
union  with  other  canals,  form  one  line 
of  navigation,  connecting  the  metropolis 
with  all  the  midland  and  western  coun- 


ties. The  Regent's  Canal  quits  the 
Thames  at  Limehouse,  whence  it  passes 
through  Mile-End,  Hackney,  and  Hox- 
ton,  to  Islington,  where  it  runs  through 
a tunnel,  three-quarters  of  a mile  in 
length,  to  St.  Pancras  parish  and  the 
Regent's  Park.  Near  the  Zoological 
Gardens  in  the  Regent's  Park,  there  is 
a short  cut  running  southwards,  which 
terminates  in  a basin  near  Cumberland 
Market,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Pancras. 
The  main  canal  passes  through  another 
short  tunnel  under  Maida  Hill,  and 
joins  a cut  to  the  Grand  Junction 
Canal  at  Paddington,  nine  mites  from 
its  commencement.  In  its  course  it  has 
twelve  locks  and  thirty-seven  bridges. 
The  locks  are  so  constnicted  os  to  ad- 
mit barges  eighty  feet  long  and  four- 
teen feet  wide.  A large  basin  has  been 
cut  at  the  end  of  the  Islington  tunnel, 
and  adjoining  the  City  Road,  where  nu- 
merous wharfs  and  warehouses  have 
been  constructed.  At  the  western  ex- 
tremity, the  Regent's  Canal  joins  an- 
other basin  at  Paddington,  which  gives 
that  place  many  of  the  advantages  of 
a port,  and  has  raised  it  in  a few  years 
from  the  condition  of  an  inconsiderable 
village,  to  one  of  the  most  thriving, 
populous,  and  regularly  built  suburbs 
of  the  metropoUs.  The  Paddington 
basin  is  about  I'-'OO  feet  long  and 
nearly  900  feet  wide.  The  P^ding- 
ton  Canal  is  thirteen  miles  and  a half 
long,  and  on  one  level.  It  forms  only 
a branch  of  the  Grand  Junction  Canal 
which  joins  the  Brent  near  Hanwell, 
and  quits  the  county  near  Rickmans- 
worth,  whence  it  runs  in  a tolerably 
straight  course  for  ninety -five  miles 
to  Bramston  in  Northamptonshire,  and 
there  unites  with  the  Oxford  Canal. 
This  work,  which  was  undertaken  in 
1792,  has  proved  highly  useful  to  the 
public,  and  profitable  to  the  proprietors. 

The  soil  of  Middlesex  is,  for  the  most 
part,  of  a medium  fertility  ; but  the  great 
supplies  of  manure  from  the  metropolis 
have  given  it  an  artificial  richness. 
Loam  and  clay  prevail  in  some  parts, 
and  particularly  on  the  banks  of  the 
rivers,  and  on  some  of  the  hills.  On 
other  hills,  and  in  the  low  parts  of  the 
comity,  gravel  and  sand  are  found. 
ITiroughout  Middlesex,  the  subsoil  at 
a greater  or  less  depth  is  generally 
gravel  impregnated  with  oxide  of  iron. 
Where  a strong  loam  or  stiff  clay  occurs, 
the  gravel  lies  at  a considerable  depth ; 
but  is  nearer  to  the  surface  where  the 
soil  is  light.  There  is  some  marsh  laud 
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on  tlio  banka  of  the  rivers  Lea  and 
Colne,  and  in  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  adjoin- 
ing the  Thames,  between  Liinehouse 
and  Blackwall.  The  great  argillaceous 
formation  which  has  obtained  the  name 
of  the  London  clay,  is  so  called  from  its 
forming  the  ^neral  substratum  of  Lon- 
don and  its  vicinity.  This  formation  is, 
however,  far  more  extensive  than  its 
name  would  imply  ; it  constitutes  a very 
large  part  of  the  soil  of  SuBblk ; nearly 
the  whole  of  Essex,  quite  to  the  sea ; 
the  whole  of  Middlesex,  and  portions  of 
Berkshire,  .Surrey,  and  Kent : a small 
patch  of  it  is  visible  to  the  south-west 
of  Ramsgate,  on  Pegwell-bay. 

This  hod  of  clay  contains  very  nu- 
merous and  interesting  organic  remains. 
A mong  these  are  the  crocodile  and  turtle, 
several  species  of  vertebral  Dsh,  beauti- 
fully preserved,  and  many  species  of  lob- 
sters and  crabs.  Mr.  Crowe,  of  Fever- 
sham,  procured  a large  collection  of  fruit, 
or  ligneous  seed-vessels,  in  the  island  of 
Sheppey.  These  included  700  distinct 
specimens,  very  few  of  which  agree  with 
any  seed-vessels  now  known ; several  of 
them  appear  to  belong  to  tropical  cli- 
mates, including  a species  of  cocoa-nut 
and  various  spices  *. 

Some  very  deep  beds  of  clay  from 
1 00  to  200  feet  in  thickness,  and  adapted 
for  making  tiles,  are  found  near  the  me- 
tropolis, all  round  which  bricks  are  made 
in  great  quantities.  Upwards  of  2000 
acres  have  been  dug  for  this  purpose  to 
the  depth  of  from  four  to  ten  feet  below 
the  surface.  In  and  near  the  metro- 
polis, this  clay  is  sometimes  penetrated 
in  making  wells ; one  has  been  lately 
made  at  Hampstead,  by  the  Hampstead 
Water  Works'  Company. 

There  are  very  tew  large  farms  in 
this  county,  a fact  which  is  accounted 
for  by  the  nature  of  tho  cultivation  oc- 
casioned by  the  wants  of  a dense  po- 
pulation. The  greater  part  of  the  land 
is  laid  out  in  meadow  or  pasture  ; or, 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  tho  me- 
tropolis, in  garden  or  nursery  ground, 
which  requires  a considerable  capital 
for  its  cultivation.  But  little  grain  is 
raised ; what  is  wanted  for  the  use  of 
tho  inhabitants  is  brought  by  water- 
carriage  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
Garden  vegetables  and  hay,  which  at 
present  cannot  lie  brought  from  any 
great  distance,  form  the  chief  part  of 
the  agricultural  products  of  the  county. 

The  market  gardens  from  which  Lon- 


• Conybesrc  sod  Phillips's  Geology  of  Eoglsail. 


dun  is  supplied,  are  mostly  near  the  banks 
of  the  Ttiames  above  London.  The  la- 
bour bestowed  upon  them  is  very  great, 
and  the  average  produce  of  each  acre  thus 
cultivated  is  estimated  to  reach  100/. 
per  annum.  The  yearly  produce  of 
some  favoured  spots  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Westminster,  is  said  to  sell  for 
250/.  per  acre. 

For  the  reason  just  given,  very  few 
cattle  arc  fattened  in  this  county,  and 
of  these  the  greater  part  are  foil  with 
the  grains  and  spent  wash  of  distilleries. 
A very  great  number  of  c.ows  are  kept 
for  the  supply  of  milk.  These  are 
mostly  of  the  short-horned  Holderncss 
breed.  They  are  tended  with  much 
care,  are  housed  during  the  night,  and 
fed  with  grains  procured  from  the  great 
London  breweries,  together  with  turnips 
and  meadow  hay.  Thus  managed,  they 
yield  a large  supply  of  milk,  averaging. 
It  is  said,  for  each  cow,  as  much  as  nine 
quarts  daily.  The  Middlesex  cow  far- 
mers seldom  or  ever  rear  calves,  finding 
it  more  to  their  advantage  to  keep  up 
their  stock  by  buying  them  at  the  age 
when  they  begin  to  be  productive. 

A few  sheep  are  kept  in  the  county 
for  the  breeding  of  house-lambs.  The 
greater  part  of  these  animals  required 
for  supplying  tho  markets,  are  fatted 
and  brought  from  adjoining  counties. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  hogs,  except 
that  some  are  fattened  at  distilleries  and 
by  starch-makers  with  the  refuse  of  the 
grain  w hich  they  use. 

Middlesex  is  divided  into  Six  Hun- 
dreds : — Edmonton,  Gore,  Elthome, 
Spelthome,  Isleworth,  and  Ossulston. 
Edmonton  Hundred  abuts  on  Essex  to 
the  east  and  Hertfordshire  to  tho  north  ; 
Gore  is  bounded  by  Hertfordsbirc  on  the 
north  ; Elthornc  adjoins  Buckingham- 
shire on  the  west ; Spelthome  has  the 
same  boundary  on  the  west  and  the 
Thames  on  the  south ; Isleworth  Hun- 
dred lies  to  the  cast  of  Elthome  and 
Spelthome,  and  between  them  and  the 
Thames ; and  Ossulston  Hundred  is 
buiimled  on  the  south  and  the  east  by 
the  Thames  and  the  Lea,  and  on  the 
north  by  Edmonton  and  Gore  Hun- 
dred.s,  extending  in  one  small  part 
through  the  whole  breadth  of  the  county 
from  south  to  north  into  Hertfordshire. 
Middlesex  contains  195  parishes,  and, 
besides  the  two  cities  of  London  and 
Westminster,  has  seven  market  towns. 
It  has,  likewise,  many  considerable 
villages,  chiefly  to  the  westward  of 
London.  Of  the  fourteen  members 
k.2 
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which  it  sends  to  Parliament,  two  are 
returned  by  the  county,  four  by  the  city  of 
London,  and  two,  respectively, by  the  city 
of  Westminster,  and  by  the  newly-con- 
stituted boroughs  of  Marjlcbone,  Fins- 
bury, and  the  Tower  Hamlets,  These, 
with  the  two  representatives  of  South- 
wark, and  two  chosen  by  the  newly-en- 
franchised borough  of  Lambeth,  compose 
what  are  denominated  the  eighteen  Me- 
tropolitan members  of  the  House  of 
Commons. 

Ijondon,  the  metropolis  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  is  situated  in  the  south-east- 
ern quarter  of  Ossulston  Hundred.  We 
shall  describe  this  capital  as  it  is  usually 
understood,  comprising,  not  only  the 
ancient  city,  both  within  and  without 
the  walls,  with  the  city  and  liberties  of 
Wcstmin.ster,  but  also  the  other  parts 
on  both  sides  of  the  river  which  are  now 
included  in  the  general  name  of  I,a)ndun. 
This  aggregate  forms  the  largest,  most 
wealthy,  and  probably  also  the  most 
populous  city  in  the  world. 

The  metropolis  is  connected  by  con- 
tinuous lines  of  buildings  with  suburbs 
situated  both  in  Essex  and  Kent ; but 
as  these  do  not  form  so  essential  a 
part  of  the  capital,  they  w ill  be  included 
in  the  description  of  the  respective 
counties. 

The  extreme  length  of  London  from 
east  to  west,  reckoning  from  Poplar  to 
Knightsbridge,  is  about  seven  miles  and 
a half ; and  its  extreme  breadth  from 
Islington  on  the  north,  to  Newington 
Butts  on  the  south,  is  very  nearly  four 
miles.  In  some  parts,  its  breadth  docs 
not  exceed  two  miles.  Its  total  area 
has  been  calculated  at  thirty  square 
statute  miles,  or  1'J.200  statute  acres; 
and,  consequently,  it  occupies  a space 
equal  to  more  than  one-tenth  part  of 
the  county  of  Middlesex. 

The  origin  of  London  and  of  its  name 
are  unknown;  but  it  certainly  existed 
before  the  invasion  of  this  country  by  the 
Romans.  The  Roman  name  I^ndinium 
was  probably  derived  from  its  previous 
appellation,  with  the  addition  of  a Latin 
termination.  The  city  is  mentioned  under 
this  name  by  Tacitus  (Annal.  xiv.  3.3.), 
who  tells  us,  that  about  a.  n.  61,  la>n- 
dinium  was  the  chief  residence  of  mer- 
chants, and  the  great  mart  of  commerce. 
But  the  lA>ndon  of  that  day  was  very 
different  in  point  of  extent  from  the  vast 
mass  of  dwellings  now  to  be  dcscrilKsd. 
The  original  wall  of  the  city,  the  building 
of  which  is  usually  ascribed  to  the  Ro- 
mans in  the  fourth  century,  is  described 


as  commencing  at  a fort  which  in  part 
occupied  the  site  of  the  present  Tower  of 
London,  whence  it  proceeded  northward 
through  what  is  now  the  Minories  to 
Aldgate,  and  then  diverging  somewhat 
to  the  westward,  was  carried  through 
Bishopgatc  church-yard  to  Cripplegate. 
Taking  then  a southerly  direction,  it 
reached  Aldersgate,  proceeded  to  the 
north  of  Christ's  Hospital,  and  thence 
turning  ilirectly  south  to  Ludgate,  it 
again  took  a westerly  course  to  New 
Bridge  Street,  and  followed  the  Fleet 
River,  until  it  reached  the  Thames, 
where  another  fort  marke<l  its  termi- 
nation. Very  few  vestiges  of  this  wall 
at  present  exist ; hut  not  many  years 
since,  in  the  street  known  from  that 
circumstance  as  London  Wall,  a portion 
of  it  was  visible.  Four  principal  gates 
in  the  wall  opened  to  the  four  great  mi- 
litary roads  constructed  by  the  Romans. 

The  Iroundaries  thus  described  were 
gradually  enlarged;  but  the  greatest 
increase  has  taken  place  within  the  last 
two  centuries.  A map  of  lA>ndon  and 
its  environs,  published  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  which  is  still  extant,  shows 
that  a great  part  of  what  is  now  the 
most  crowded  portion  of  the  city,  was 
then  uncovered  or  garden  ground.  Be- 
tween the  spot  where  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land now  stands  and  the  Tower,  only  a 
few  houses  were  thinly  scattered.  Good- 
man's  Fields,  answering  to  their  name, 
were  pasture  grounds ; and  Hounds- 
ditch  consisted  of  a single  row  of  houses 
on  its  western  side,  opening  behind  into 
fields  between  them  and  the  more  cen- 
tral part  of  the  city.  Whitechapel  con- 
tained very  few  houses  ; all  that  part  of 
Spitalfields  beyond  the  church,  to  the 
north  and  east,  was  open  country  ; ami 
on  the  west  side  of  Bishopgate  Street 
towards  Finsbury,  there  were  very  few 
buildings.  Clerkenwell  appears  to  have 
been  principally  occupied  by  a monastery. 
Holbom,  from  the  end  of  Farringdon 
Street  to  Red  Lion  -Street,  was  occupied 
by  houses  ; but  beyond  this  there  was 
an  open  space,  between  London  and  the 
village  of  St.  Gilcs-in-the- Fields.  North- 
ward and  westward  of  this  village,  the 
ground  was  unoccupied  by  buildings. 
Between  this  spot  and  the  Thames,  the 
Strand,  then  a road  connecting  London 
with  the  tallage  of  Charing,  was  prin- 
cipally occupied  by  mansions  of  the 
nobility,  which  had  large  ganlens  reach- 
ing to  the  river.  The  mads  were  not  at 
that  time  such  as  allowed  the  use  of 
any  handsome  equipages ; and  as  the 
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movements  of  the  royal  family  were 
usually  made  by  water,  between  White- 
hall, and  either  Richmond  or  Green- 
wich, the  nobles  studied  their  conve- 
nience and  their  love  of  splendour  by 
iisinf!;  maf;niflcent  bar^res  for  passing; 
from  one  place  to  another.  The  streets 
which  now  occupy  the  sites  of  these 
mansions,  l)car,  for  the  most  part,  the 
titles  of  their  former  inhabitants.  The 
parish  of  St.  Martin  was  then  really  in 
the  fields,  only  a very  few  houses  appear- 
ing between  St.  Martin's  Lane  and 
(.'ovent  Garden,  then  known  ns  the 
Convent  Garden. 

The  citizens  of  that  day  crowded  their 
dwellinfjs  together  in  an  inconvenient 
and  unhealthy  manner.  In  fact,  the 
(treat  advanta(;es  of  space  and  free  ven- 
tilation have  not  been  duly  appreciated 
in  London,  until,  by  the  increasing  value 
of  land,  it  has  become  more  difficult  to 
secure  them.  It  was,  without  doubt, 
chiefly  owing  to  the  want  of  sufficient  ven- 
tilation, the  want  of  a good  drainage,  and 
to  the  crowding  together  of  a numerous 
population,  that  the  ravages  of  the  plague 
were  in  these  early  times  so  exceedingly 
destructive.  At  its  first  recorded  visit- 
ation in  1348,  this  disease  carried  off 
more  than  50,000  of  the  inhabitants  of 
London.  Between  this  time  and  the 
great  plague  of  1666,  London  expe- 
rienced five  visitations  from  the  plague, 
at  each  of  which,  it  is  said,  nearly  one 
in  every  five  of  the  inhabitants  died  of  it. 
It  is  stated  in  the  Bills  of  Mortality,  tliat 
during  the  plague  of  1065,  97,296  jtcr- 
sons  were  carried  ofif,  of  whom  68,596 
died  of  the  plague.  Immediately  after 
the  abatement  of  this  disorder,  in  .Sep- 
tember, 1 666,  occurred  the  great  fire  of 
London,  which  is  said  to  have  destroyed 
13,000  houses,  with  most  of  the  churches 
and  the  halls  of  the  corporate  companies. 
The  opportunity  which  was  thus  afforded 
for  widening  the  streets  and  removing 
obstructions  to  the  free  circulation  of  air, 
was  not  neglected  ; and  from  this  time 
Ivondon  has  continued  free  from  all  ap- 
pearance of  the  pla(^e.  Notwithstand- 
ing these  improvements,  so  much  of  the 
intermediate  spaces  which  had  before 
been  vacant,  was  occupied  by  buildings, 
that  in  four  years  after  the  fire  London 
is  said  to  have  contained  4000  houses 
more  than  were  standing  before  that 
disaster.  Soon  after  this  time,  the 
government  became  alarmed  at  the 
great  increase  of  the  city  ; and  in  1674, 
an  order  in  council  was  issued,  threat- 
ening with  punishment  all  persons  who 


should  build  houses  upon  now  founda- 
tions. 

This  prohibition  was,  as  we  might 
suppose,  ineffectual.  In  1685,  London 
received  a considerable  accession  of  in- 
habitants, owing  to  tho  revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes  ; and  to  accommo- 
date the  refttgees,  great  additions  were 
mode  to  tho  buildings  in  Spitalfields 
and  St.  Giles's  parish.  Towartls  tho 
end  of  the  seventeenth  and  in  tho  be- 
ginning of  the  eighteenth  century,  se- 
veral of  the  siiuarcs  and  handsomo 
streets  in  the  western  part  of  tho  metro- 
polis were  built,  and  several  new  parishes 
were  formed  ; but  the  most  rapid  in- 
crease has  occurred  between  the  middle 
of  tho  last  century  and  tho  present  day. 
The  buildings  and  improvements  that 
have  been  completed  within  this  time, 
and  which  are  now  in  progress,  are  so 
extensive  and  numerous,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  describe  them,  except 
in  a work  specially  devoted  to  the 
subject.  For  the  same  reason,  it  will 
not  be  possible  to  offer  any  connected 
sketch  of  the  capital  as  it  exists  at 
present ; and  wo  must  content  our- 
selves with  giving  such  a general  de- 
scription as  may  convey  some  idea  of  the 
extent,  the  wealth,  and  the  commercial 
activity  of  this  metropolis. 

It  has  been  calculated,  that  London 
contains  between  8000  and  lO.OuO 
streets,  squares,  lanes,  courts,  and 
alleys.  The  total  number  of  houses, 
according  to  the  census  of  1831,  was  as 
follows : — 

Finsbury  29,605 

City  of  London 17,315 

Marylebono 27,888 

Tower  Hamlets  66,777 

Westminster  21,893 

Lambeth  29,079 

Southwark  22,482 


Total  . 215,039 

bc.sides  numerous  factories,  warehouses, 
and  other  buildings. 

The  principal  streets  follow  the  course 
of  the  Thames  from  cast  to  west.  One 
long  line  enters  from  Essex  by  Mile- 
End  and  Whitechapel,  and  runs 
through  Lcadcnhall  Street,  Comliill, 
and  Cheapside,  to  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
where  it  divides  into  two  arm.s,  one  of 
which  pursues  the  line  of  the  river 
through  Fleet  Street  and  the  Strand,  as 
faras  Charing  Cross,  and  thence  through 
Pall  Mall  to  St.  James's  Palace.  The 
other  arm  continues  in  nearly  the  samo 
direction, but  more  to  the  north,  through 
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Newjfate  Street,  Snowhill,  Holborn,  and 
Oxford  Street,  to  T\burn.  Several  con- 
siderable streets  cross  these  main  lines 
from  north  to  south.  The  chief  of  these 
enters  at  Shoreditch,  from  Kingsland 
and  the  great  North  road,  and  runs  in  a 
straight  line  through  Bishopgatc  Street 
and  Graeechurch  Street,  over  London 
Bridge  and  through  the  High  .Street  of 
the  borough  of  Southwark,  to  Newing- 
ton Butts,  on  the  road  to  Brighton. 
Another  principal  strc<‘t  runs  norih- 
ward  from  the  Post  Ollice  in  St.  Mar- 
tin's-le-Grand,  near  St.  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral, through  Aldersgate  Street  and 
Goswell  Street  to  Islington.  A third 
great  avenue  runs  from  Holborn  through 
Gray's  Inn  l^no  and  Road  to  King's 
Cross,  where  it  joins  the  New  Road, 
which  runs  to  the  north  of,  and  pa- 
rallel with,  Oxford  Street  to  Padding- 
ton. This  road  forms  a continuation  of 
the  City  Road,  which,  running  north- 
ward and  westward  from  Finsbury 
Square,  crosses  the  basin  of  the  Re- 
gent's Canal  already  mentioned,  joins 
the  Goswell  Street  Road  atIslington,and 
proceeds  through  Pentonville  to  King's 
Cross.  Another  important  line  runs 
from  the  point  of  junction  of  Oxford 
Street  with  Holborn,  northward  through 
Tottenham  Court  Road,  to  Camden 
Town,  on  the  road  to  Highgate  and 
Hampstead.  Regent  Street,  which 
contains  a great  number  of  splendid 
shops,  is  altogether  of  modern  con- 
struction. It  runs  northward  from 
■Waterloo  Place,  opposite  to  Carlton 
Gardens,  the  spot  where  Carlton  Pa- 
lace lately  stood,  and,  crossing  Picca- 
dilly and  Oxford  Street,  joins  Portland 
Place  and  the  Regent's  Park.  The 
houses  in  this  street,  which  is  a mile 
in  length,  and  of  a considerable  and 
uniform  width,  are  of  various  architec- 
tural elevations,  with  considerable  va- 
riety in  the  style  of  their  emliellish- 
ments. 

Although  the  prodigious  extent  of 
the  capital  prevents  our  attempting  any 
detailed  description,  it  is  necessary  to 
take  some  notice  of  a few  of  the  more 
prominent  buildings  and  institutions, 
to  which  historical  recollections  are  at- 
tached. or  which  connect  themselves 
more  intimately  with  the  commercial 
character  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  Cathedral  church  of  St.  Paul  is 
the  most  striking  object  in  London. 
The  spot  upon  which  it  stands  has  been 
used  for  religious  purposes  from  very 
ancient  times.  On  digging  the  founda- 


tion for  the  present  building,  many  Ro- 
man funeral  vases  also,  and  otherarticles 
used  in  burial,  were  found  at  a conside- 
rable depth.  Above  these,  rows  of 
skeletons  were  found,  which  were  evi- 
dently, judging  from  their  burial  appur- 
tenances, those  of  ancient  Britons  ; and 
still  nearer  to  the  surface  were  many 
stone  coffins,  containing  the  relics  of 
our  Saxon  ancestors,  as  well  as  many 
graves  lined  with  chalk.  A Christian 
chnrcli  was  built  on  the  spot  by  Ethcl- 
bert.  King  of  Kent,  in  the  year  6 1 0,  and 
dedicated  to  ,St.  Paul : this  building 
was  accidentally  destroyed  by  fire.  The 
same  disaster  befel  other  churches 
which  were  successively  built  on  the 
same  site.  Tlie  last  of  these  misfor- 
tunes occurred  at  the  great  fire  of  Lon- 
don in  September,  1666,  at  which  time 
the  church  was  undergoing  a very  ex- 
tensive re|Miir.  The  foundation-stone 
of  the  present  cathedral  was  laid  on 
the  2Ist  June,  167a,  by  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  and  the  building  was  completed 
in  1710,  during  the  whole  of  which  time 
the  work  was  superintended  by  that 
celebrated  architect.  The  entire  cost  of 
the  building  was  736,000/.  The  cathe- 
dral, which  is  built  of  Portland  stone, 
is  in  the  form  of  a cross,  and  is  divided 
by  two  rows  of  pillars  into  a nave  and 
side  aisles.  The  choir  is  separated  from 
the  body  of  the  church  by  an  organ- 
gallery,  supported  by  eight  Corinthian 
|)illars  of  black  and  white  marble. 
There  are  three  porticoes,  one  at  the 
principal  or  western  entrance,  and  the 
others  in  the  north  and  south  sides  at 
the  extremities  of  the  cross  aisles.  The 
western  front  is  ornamented  with  tur- 
rets at  the  two  corners  ; and  the  body  of 
the  church  is  surmounted  by  a dome, 
from  the  top  of  which  rises  a lantern, 
adome<l  with  Corinthian  columns  and 
surrounded  by  a balcony  at  its  base. 
This  part  of  the  building  is  crowned 
by  a ball  with  a cross  rising  from  its 
top.  The  principal  entrance  is  ap- 
proached by  steps  of  black  marble, 
from  which  rise  twelve  lofty  Corin- 
thian columns,  with  an  entablature,  sur- 
mounted by  eight  composite  columns 
supporting  a pediment.  This  front  has 
a ver)'  noble  appearance  : indeed,  the 
impression  made  by  the  exterior  of  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral  from  the  few  points 
where  a view  of  it  cun  bo  had,  is  that  of 
grandeur  and  beauty  combined.  It  is 
greatly  to  be  regretted,  that,  owing  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  surrounding 
buildings  are  crowded  ujwn  it,  a frill 
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view  of  the  rhurcli  cannot  be  obtained 
from  any  quarter.  It  is,  perhaps,  seen 
to  the  )(rentcst  advantage  fVom  Black- 
friars  Brid^,  thoufth  it  is  only  the  upper 
part  that  is  visible  from  that  spot. 

The  interior  of  the  cathedral  is 
sparinitly  decorate<i.  Tlie  inside  of 
the  dome,  which  was  painted  by  Sir 
James  Thornhill,  represents  some  of 
the  most  remarkable  events  in  the  life 
of  St.  Paul.  Several  monuments  have 
been  erected  of  late  years,  uniler  the 
dome,  in  honour  of  various  public  cha- 
racters, chiefly  those  who  have  distin- 
guished themselves  in  the  naval  and 
military  service  of  the  country  ; to 
whom  Parliament  has  ilecrccd  the 
honour  of  a monument.  Many  of  these 
monuments  arc  in  very  had  taste.  The 
lenttlh  of  the  church,  including  the  por- 
tico, is  500  feet ; its  width  250  feet ; and 
the  summit  of  the  dome  is  340  feet 
hi);h  ; the  exterior  diameter  of  the 
dome  is  1 45  feet,  and  the  whole  circum- 
ference of  the  buildinf;  is  2292  feet. 

The  colleifiate  church  of  St.  Peter, 
bettor  known  as  Westminster  Abbey, 
stands  on  ground  which  was  formerly 
insulated  by  a branch  of  the  Thames, 
and  then  called  Thomey  Island.  This 
buildinK,  like  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  is 
the  successor  of  several  structures  which 
occupied  the  same  spot.  The  earliest 
of  these  structures  is  said  to  have  Ijeen 
built  by  Sebert,  Kin((  of  Essex,  very 
early  in  the  seventh  century.  This  edi- 
llcc  havini;  ftone  to  min,  another,  on  a 
larpjr  scale,  was  erected  in  the  time  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  who  devoted  to 
the  work,  as  we  are  told,  “ a tenth  part 
of  his  entire  substance,  as  well  in  Rold, 
silver,  and  cattle,  as  in  all  his  other  pos- 
sessions." The  stmeture  was  completed 
in  December,  1065  : and  on  the  1 2th  of 
January  following;  it  became  the  burial- 
place  ol  the  Confessor.  Since  that  time, 
Westminster  Abbey  has  received  the 
remains  of  many  kings  of  England ; 
and  it  has  also  Ixjen  us^  for  their  coro- 
nation : every  prince  who  has  reigned 
in  England,'frora  William  I.,  with  the 
sole  exception  of  Edward  V.,  having 
been  crowned  hero.  The  Abhey,  need- 
ing great  repairs  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
III.,  was  taken  down,  and  its  re- 
building commenced ; but  the  work 
proceeded  so  slowly,  and  at  such  long 
intervals  of  time,  that  it  was  still  in- 
complete at  the  accession  of  Henry  VH. 
Linder  this  prince,  the  building  was 
finished,  and  the  chapel  added  on  the 
east  side,  which  is'called  by  his  name, 


and  is  considered  one  of  the  finest  spe- 
cimens of  the  tlorid  Gothic  style.  The 
church  was  suhsequently  thoroughly 
repaired  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  who 
built  the  two  towers  at  the  western 
entrance.  Early  in  the  present  cen- 
tury, the  chapel  of  Henry  VII.,  which 
being  built  of  a very  soft  stone,  was 
much  worn  by  the  action  of  the  air, 
was  admirably  restored  ; the  ablwy  also 
is  now  undergoing  a thorough  restora- 
tion. The  building,  strictly  speaking, 
is  in  the  form  of  a cross  ; but  it  has 
not  that  shape  externally,  owing  to 
twelve  chapels  by  which  its  eastern 
end  has  been  surrounded.  The  inte- 
rior is  an  exceedingly  fine  specimen  of 
architecture.  The  arches  which  sepa- 
rate the  nave  from  the  aisles  are  sup- 
ported by  forty-eight  pillars,  which  are 
so  disposed,  that  on  entering  the  western 
door  of  the  Abliey,  the  whole  body 
of  the  building  is  at  once  visible.  The 
choir  is  too  much  crowded  with  monu- 
ments, some  of  which  are  exceedingly 
fine,  while  others  are  in  bad  taste  ; 
their  presence  altogether  diminishes 
the  effect  which  the  building  is  other- 
wise calculated  to  produce.  Poet's 
Corner,  so  called  from  the  assemblage 
of  monuments  in  honour  of  many  ce- 
lebrated poets  and  men  of  letters,  is 
an  object  of  unfailing  interest  to  every 
visiter.  Among  these  monuments  is 
one  erected,  hy  public  contribution,  to 
the  memory  of  Shakspearc  ; it  was  de- 
signed hy  Kent  and  e.xecuted  by  Schec- 
makers.  The  principal  dimensions  of 
the  Abbey  are  as  follow  : — 

Ffet 

Length  from  west  to  cast,  exclusive 
of  Henry  VII. 's  Chapel  . .416 

Breadth  of  the  transepts  . . 203 

I>ength  of  the  nave  . . .166 

Length  of  the  choir  . . . 156 

Westminster  Hall,  which  stands  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
Abbey,  and  between  it  and  the  river, 
was  originally  built  by  William  II.  in 
1097.  The  Hall  is  275  feet  long, 
seventy-four  feet  broad,  and  ninety  feet 
high  ; it  is  one  of  the  largest  rooms  in 
Europe  unsupported  by  pillars.  The 
roof  is  a fine  sirecimen  of  carpentry, 
curiously  constructed  of  chestnut  wood. 
The  Hall  itself  is  but  seldom  used. 
The  last  occasion  on  which  it  was  em- 
ployed, was  at  the  coronation  banquet 
of  George  IV.  This  place  has  also  been 
occasionally  used  during  trials  on  im- 
peachment. Here  was  conducted  the 
trial  of  Warren  Hastings,  and  more 
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recently  that  of  I^rd  Melville.  In 
former  times,  the  sittings  of  Parliament 
nere  often  held  in  this  Hall ; and  some- 
what nearer  to  our  own  days,  it  was 
used  as  a sort  of  bazaar,  principally  by 
booksellers  ; many  of  the  ])rincipal  pub- 
lishers, as  appears  from  the  title-pages 
of  their  books,  had  stalls  within  the 
Hall.  Since  the  days  of  Hcnrj  III. 
the  supreme  law  courts  of  the  kingdom 
have  held  their  sittings  here.  These 
courts  were  formerly  held  under  the 
roof  of  tile  building,  and  a century  ago 
were  not  covered  in,  nor  separated  from 
the  rest  of  its  area.  Within  the  last  few 
years,  new  courts  have  been  erccted 
along  the  west  side  of  the  Hall,  from 
the  designs  of  .Sir  John  Soane.  These 
courts  are  neither  handsome  nor  very 
convenient. 

Adjoining  Westminster  Hall  were 
the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  which 
had  no  c.xternal  beauty  to  recommend 
them.  The  interior  of  the  House  of  1-ords 
was  ornamented  with  tapestry  hangings, 
representing  the  victory  obtained  over 
the  Spanish  Armada.  The  form  of  the 
room  in  which  the  peers  assembled  was 
an  oblong.  The  throne  was  a handsome 
piece  of  furniture,  made  at  the  acces- 
sion of  George  I 

The  building  in  which  the  Commons 
assembled  was  formerly  a chapel,  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Stephen.  It  was  originally 
built  by  King  .Stephen,  and  in  1347 
was  rebuilt  by  Edward  III.  It  was 
afterwards  surrendered  to  Edward  VI., 
bv  whom  it  was  applied  to  its  present  use. 
The  inside  was  fitted  up  very  plainly, 
and  the  room  was  too  small  for  the  com- 
fortable accommodation  of  all  the  mem- 
bers. Both  these  houses  were  accident- 
ally burnt  down  in  the  latter  end  of  the 
year  l((34.  The  walls  of  the  House  of 
Lords  have  since  been  fitted  up  for  the 
tcmiKirary  accommodation  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons;  and 
the  Painted  Chamber,  another  apart- 
ment adjoining  Westminster  Hall,  is 
appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  Peers. 

Between  Westminster  Hall  and  Cha- 
ring Cross,  are  the  greater  part  of  the 
olliccs  occupied  by  the  higher  depart- 
ments of  the  Govemment.  Downing 
Stri-et  contains  the  olfiees  of  the  .Secreta- 
ries of  .State  for  Foreign  Affairs  and  for 
the  Colonies,  as  well  as  the  official  resi- 
dences of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Trea- 
sury and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. In  Whitehall  are  the  Council 
Olficc  and  Board  of  Trade,  the  Treasury 
Chambers,  the  office  of  the  Home  Se- 


cretar)',  that  of  the  Secretary  at  War, 
and  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  known 
as  “the  Horse  Guards,"  tho  Army 
Pay  Office,  and  the  Admiralty.  The 
hack  parts  of  these  buildings  o]icn  upon 
St.  James's  Park.  On  the  oppwite,  or 
east  side  of  the  street,  is  the  Banquet- 
ting  House,  which  occupies  the  spot 
where  the  Archbishops  of  York  formerly 
had  their  town  residence,  whence  it 
received  the  name  of  York  Place.  Tho 
building  was  purchased  from  Cardinal 
Wolsev  in  1530,  by  Henrv  VIII.,  who 
made  It  the  residence  of  tfie  court.  In 
1619,  the  now  existing  building  was 
erected  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  and 
was  intended  as  a portion  of  a magnifi- 
cent palace,  designerl  by  Inigo  Jones. 
The  principal  part  of  this  building  is 
occupied  by  one  room  forty  feet  high,  the 
ceiling  of  which  was  painted  bv  Rubens. 
This  room  was  converted  in  the  time  of 
George  I.  into  a military  chapel,  to 
which  purpose  it  is  still  appliert.  On 
a scaffold,  in  front  of  this  building, 
Charles  I.  was  l>eheaded. 

At  the  west  side  of  St.  James's  Park 
stands  Buckingham  Palace,  which  oc- 
cupies the  site  of  a house  erected  in 
1703,  by  Sheffield,  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham. In  1761,  this  house  became  tho 
town  residence  of  Queen  Charlotte,  and 
here  his  present  Majesty  was  bom.  A 
commencement  was  made  in  I8'Z5  to- 
wards rebuilding  the  palace  on  a very 
extensive  and  expensive  scale  ; the  pro- 
gress of  the  work  was  for  some  time 
stopped  after  the  death  of  George  IV. 
But  it  has  since  been  resumed,  and  the 
edifice  is  now  (1835)  nearly  completed. 
St.  .lames's  Palace,  at  pre.scnt  used  as 
the  town  residence  of  the  King,  is  situ- 
ated at  the  west  end  of  Pall  Mall.  Its 
front  is  opposite  to  St.  James's  Street, 
and  it  is  open  on  the  other  side  to  St. 
James's  Park.  This  palace  was  built  by 
Henry  VIII.  on  the  site  of  St.  James's 
Hospital.  The  building  has  no  exterior 
beauty  ; but  the  state  apartments  arc 
handsome.  Tho  suite  of  rooms  which 
terminate  in  the  presence-chamher,  arc 
of  fine  proportions  and  magnificmitly 
furnished.  The  presence-chamber  con- 
tains a very  splendid  throne,  and  look- 
ing-glasses of  large  dimensions. 

Many  public,  offices  are  in  Somerset 
House,  a handsome  building  on  tho 
south  side  of  the  Strand,  occupying 
the  space  between  that  street  and  tho 
Thames.  A palace  was  erected  on  this 
site  in  1549, by  the  Protector  Somerset  ; 
which  after  bis  execution,  became  a royal 
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residence.  It  was  occasionally  occn- 
pie<l  liy  Queen  Elizabeth,  by  Anno, 
and  Catherine,  the  wife  of  Charles  II. 
The  oriifinal  building  was  taken  down 
in  I7"j  and  replaced  by  the  present 
islifice,  after  designs  by  Sir  William 
Chambers. 

Somerset  House  occupies  a frontage 
of  SOU  feet  towards  the  Strand,  hut  is 
partly  hid  by  houses  ; and  has  a depth 
of  500  feet  to  the  bank  of  the  river. 
The  building  is  disposed  in  the  form  of 
three  quadrangles,  with  a large  court  in 
the  centre. 

In  addition  to  tho  Navy  and  Victual- 
ling otfices,  which  have  recently  been 
incorpomterl  with  tho  Admiralty,  the 
ollicc  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Navy, 
the  Stamp  Office,  the  Tax  Office,  and 
some  other  departments  of  minor  im- 
jHirtance,  are  established  here.  Besides 
these,  the  Royal  Society,  the  Society 
of  Antiquarians,  and  the  Geological  and 
Astronomical  Societies  hold  their  meet- 
ings in  this  building.  The  Royal  Aca- 
demy also  has  apartments,  in  which  an- 
nual exhibitions  are  made  of  the  works 
of  British  painters  and  sculptors. 

The  building  rcmaineil  in  an  un- 
finished state  on  its  eastern  wing  till 
1 82!»,  when  the  unoccupied  ground  was 
given  by  Government  to  the  trustees 
of  King  s College,  who  have  erected 
lecture  rooms  and  apartments,  and  have 
finished  the  eastern  portion  of  the  front 
that  faces  the  river. 

The  principal  public  buildings  to 
the  cast  of  Somerset  House  are— Tho 
General  Post  Office,  the  Guildhall, 
the  Mansion  House,  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, the  Royal  Exchange,  the  Excise 
Office,  tho  Custom  House,  the  East 
India  House,  the  Trinity  House,  the 
Mint  and  the  Tower  of  London,  and 
the  churches  built  by  Sir  C.  Wren. 

The  General  Post  Office  was  re- 
moved in  September,  1 829,  to  the  build- 
ing now  appropriated  to  it  in  St.  Mar- 
tin's-lo-Grand,  near  St.  Paul's.  This 
new  building  has  a frontage  of  400  feet, 
w ith  a depth  of  eighty  feet.  The  centre 
is  occupied  by  a vestibule  or  hall,  eighty 
feet  long,  si.xty  feet  wide,  and  fifty  feet 
high,  with  a line  of  six  columns  on  each 
side.  On  tho  sides  of  this  ball,  are 
the  receiving  offices  for  letters  to  bo 
dispatched  by  the  inland,  the  foreign, 
and  the  two-penny  post  branches  of  the 
establishment.  The  columns  which 
support  the  pediment  in  the  centre  are 
Ionic  : the  building  is  one  of  the  princi- 
pal ornaments  of  the  city.  The  whole 


arrangements  for  conducting  the  enor- 
mous business  of  the  establishment 
have  been  admirably  planned  by  the 
architect.  At  the  back  of  the  Post 
Office,  tho  Goldsmiths'  Company  have 
just  finished  a splendid  hall. 

The  Guildhall  is  an  irregular  build- 
ing at  the  north  end  of  King  Street, 
Cheapsidc.  It  was  first  built  in  1541, 
but  was  so  injured  by  the  fire,  as  to 
make  it  necessary  to  rebuild  it,  which 
was  done  in  1699,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  front  in  King  Street  ; 
this  was  erei'ted  in  1789.  ’The  build- 
ing is  orcupierl  bv  the  principal  pub- 
lic otfices  of  tho  Corporation  of  Lon- 
don. The  Hall,  which  is  used  for  all 
meetings  of  the  freemen  and  livery  men, 
as  well  as  for  the  city  elections  and 
feasts,  is  1 53  feet  long,  forty-eight  broad, 
and  fifty-three  high.  Several  handsome 
monuments  in  honour  of  public  men 
have  been  erected  in  this  hall  at  tho 
expense  of  the  corjioration.  Among 
these  are  monuments  to  the  memory 
of  the  first  Earl  of  Chatham,  and  his 
son,  VV'illiam  Pitt,  and  to  I»rtl  Nelson. 
The  chamber  in  which  tho  meetings 
of  the  Common  Council  are  held,  con- 
tains a collection  of  paintings,  consisting 
principally  of  jxirtraits  which  were  pre- 
scnteil  to  the  city  by  Alderman  Boydell. 

The  Mansion  House,  or  residence  of 
tho  chief  magistrate  of  the  city,  is 
situated  at  the  west  end  of  Comhill. 
Tho  building  was  commenced  in  1 739, 
and  completed  in  1753.  The  principal 
front  is  ornamented  with  a wide  and 
lofty  portico,  composed  of  six  fluted  Co- 
rinthian columns.  The  principal  room 
is  called  the  Egyptian  Hall ; it  is  of  very 
large  size,  and  is  sometimes  used  for 
public  meetings  of  the  merchants  and 
bankers  of  the  metropolis.  It  is  also 
used  for  tho  Lonl  Mayor's  great  dinners. 

Tlie  Bank  of  England  is  an  extensive 
building,  nearly  opposite  the  Mansion 
House,  covering  three  acres  of  land. 
It  w'as  built  by  various  architects  at 
different  periods,  as  the  growing  extent 
of  business  carried  on  by  the  corporation 
required  additions  to  be  made.  The  most 
modem  parts  of  tho  building  have  been 
erected  since  1788,  by  Sir  John  Soane; 
and  the  older  parts  have  been  since 
remodelled  by  the  same  architect,  so 
that  tho  whole  building  is  more  free 
from  incongruities  of  style,  than  would 
otherwise  have  been  the  rase.  The  area 
in  which  the  buildings  are  included,  is 
of  an  irregular  form.  The  otfices  are 
arranged  and  fitted  up  with  every  at- 
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tention  to  convenience,  and  to  the  regu- 
lar transaction  of  business.  The  in- 
ternal ornaments  of  some  of  the  apart- 
ments are  of  a classical  character  and 
very  hand.some. 

The  Royal  Exchange  was  huilt  by 
Sir  Thomas  Gresham  at  his  own  ex- 
pense in  1567  ; but  having  shared  the 
common  fate  in  the  great  fire,  which 
occurred  a century  after,  the  present  edi- 
fice was  raisc<l  of  Portland  stone  at  the 
cost  of  N0,000/.  It  has  two  fronts,  Ixith 
of  which  are  furnished  with  piazzas. 
Tlie  principal  or  south  front,  is  in  Corn- 
hill,  and  the  north  front  in  Thread- 
needle  Street.  The  internal  area  has 
also  piazzas  surrounding  an  ojien 
square,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a sta- 
tue of  Charles  II.  The  rooms  over  the 
piazzas  aro  occupied  as  ofiices  by  pri- 
vate merchants  and  ^blic  companies. 
Lloyd's  .Subscription  Rooms,  in  which 
nearly  all  the  marine  insurance  busi- 
ness of  London  is  conducted,  are  over 
the  piazzas. 

The  Excise  Office  is  in  Old  Broad 
Street,  a short  distance  north-east 
from  the  Royal  Exchange.  It  was 
built  in  1 763,  on  the  spot  where  the 
college  and  alms-houses,  founded  by 
Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  had  previously 
stood.  It  is  a large  building,  form- 
ing three  sides  of  a square.  Tlie 
front  is  of  stone,  and  the  other  parts 
of  brick. 

Tbe  Custom  House  stands  by  the 
river-side,  at  a short  distance  east  of 
I-ondon  Bridge.  Tlie  great  increase  of 
business  in  the  port  of  I.sjndon,  re- 
quired a Custom  House  with  greater 
accommodation  than  could  be  afforded 
by  the  building  that  existed  in  1813; 
and  the  foundations  of  the  new  struc- 
ture were  already  laid  when  the  old 
Custom  House  was  completely  burnt 
down  in  February,  1814.  The  new 
building  was  opened  fur  business  in 
very  little  mure  than  three  years  from 
that  time.  The  apartment  in  which 
the  principal  business  is  tmnsacterl 
is  calle<l  tbe  long  room.  In  1825, 
this  n)om,  owing  to  some  insufficiency 
in  the  foundations,  fell  in,  and  the 
w hole  centre  part  of  the  building  was 
on  that  occasion  rebuilt.  The  Custom 
House  presents  a front  of  480  feet  to 
the  river,  and  is  100  feet  deep.  The 
long-room  is  180  feet, long,  sixty  broad, 
ami  sixty  high. 

The  East  India  House,  in  Leaden- 
hall  Street,  was  built  in  1726  ; but  has 
been  altered  and  enlarged  to  such  an 


extent  writhin  the  last  thirty  years,  as 
to  leave  no  trace  of  the  original  build- 
ing. It  has  a stone  front,  with  a hand- 
some portico,  supported  by  six  fluted 
Ionic  columns  ; the  frieze  and  petli- 
ment  are  ornamented  with  emblema- 
tic figures  and  devices.  Tlie  interior 
comprises  numerous  handsome  and 
convenient  olficos  and  apartments,  to- 
other with  a valuable  museum  and 
library,  containing  many  curious  ob- 
jects of  nature  and  art,  and  works, 
both  printed  and  manuscript,  connected 
with  Eastern  antiquities  and  literature. 
In  this  building,  the  Directors  of  the 
East  India  Company  hold  their  Courts  ; 
most  of  the  offices  connected  with  the 
trade  to,  and  government  of  India,  are 
likewise  under  this  roof. 

The  Coriroration  of  the  Trinity  House 
has  its  offices  on  Tower  Hill.  This 
body  appoints  pilots,  and  makes  regu- 
lations for  the  government  of  that 
branch  of  our  maritime  affairs,  exa- 
mines the  sailing-masters  appointed  to 
ships  in  his  Majesty's  navy,  and  takes 
the  management  of  all  light-houses, 
buoys,  and  beacons  on  the  coast.  The 
building  in  which  ,its  business  is  car- 
ried on  is  a handsome  stone  structure, 
which  w as  erected  between  1 793  and 
I 795.  The  exterior  is  ornamented  with 
Ionic  pillars : it  contains  a good  collec- 
tion of  paintings  and  drawings,  chiefly 
connected  with  naval  objects. 

The  Mint  is  situated  at  the  north- 
eastern corner  of  Tower  Hill.  The  prin- 
cipal building  is  a stone  structure,  and 
consists  of  a centre  and  wings.  The 
various  workshops  and  offices  cover  a 
space  of  71,200  square  feet,  and  are 
provided  with  machinery  of  the  most 
complete  description. 

The  Tower  of  London,  which  stands 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  and 
about  three  furlongs  cast  of  I-ondon 
Bridge,  is  a very  ancient  edifice.  It 
is  commonly  believed  to  have  been 
built  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign 
of  William  I.,  but  some  antiquarian.s 
aro  of  opinion,  that  a fort  was  crecte<l 
on  this  spot  during  the  time  of  the 
Romans.  The  walls  enclose  a space 
of  rather  more  than  twelve  acres,  and 
the  surrounding  ditch  measures  on 
the  outside  .3156  feet.  The  interior  is 
crowded  with  buildings  placed  without 
much  regard  to  order.  The  most  re- 
markable of  these  is  the  armoury,  which 
is  a room  345  fret  long,  containing 
156,000  stand  of  arras,  besides  a vast 
number  of  swords  and  other  weapons 
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arranged  in  chronological  order.  The 
whole  are  disposed  tastefully,  and  in 
such  a manner,  that  each  piece  can  be 
separately  inspected,  by  which  means 
they  are  all  kept  in  ])erfect  order  and 
ready  for  use  at  a moment's  notice. 

The  Monument,  erected  at  the  foot  of 
Fish  Street  Hill,  was  immediately  conti- 
guous to  Old  London  Bridge.  New  I>on- 
don  Bridge  is  a little  higher  up  the 
river  than  the  site  of  the  old  bridge ; 
and  a new  street  is  now  opened,  by 
which  the  Monument  is  seen  in  a bettor 
point  of  view  than  it  was  before.  The 
Monument  was  commenced  in  1671,  by 
order  of  Parliament,  to  commemorate 
the  great  fire  of  London,  and  Bnished  in 
six  years.  It  is  a tluted  column,  con- 
structed of  small  pieces  of  stone.  The 
pedestal  is  twenty-eight  feet  square  at 
the  base,  and  forty  feet  high.  The  dia- 
meter of  the  shaft  is  fifteen  feet,  and 
its  entire  height  from  the  pavement 
202  feet.  An  iron  balcony  over  the  ca- 
pital surrounds  a iiieta  measuring 
thirty-two  feet  in  height,  and  the  whole 
is  surmounted  by  a blazing  um  of  gilded 
brass.  On  the  north  side  of  the  pedes- 
tal is  an  inscription  in  Latin,  describ- 
ing the  ruinous  extent  of  the  fire  of 
1666  ; and  on  the  south  side  another 
inscription,  in  the  same  language,  no- 
tices tho  means  taken  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  city.  The  west  side,  which 
fronts  the  street,  contains  numerous 
figures  carved  in  alto  and  basso-relievo, 
descriptive  of  the  scene  of  ruin  and 
consternation  which  the  column  com- 
memorates. 

SLx  bridges  connect  the  northern  and 
southern  divisions  of  the  metropolis  : — 
London  Bridge,  Southwark  or  Queen 
Street  Bridge,  Blackfriars  Bridge, 
Waterloo  or  the  Strand  Bridge,  West- 
minster Bridge,  and  Vauxhall  Bridge. 

The  first  of  these  bridges  terminates 
the  sea-navigation  of  the  Thames,  and 
is  the  newest  of  all  the  metropolitan 
bridges  ; it  was  opened  to  the  public  on 
the  1st  August,  18.31.  It  was  built  in 
consequence  of  a long  prevailing  opi- 
nion, that  tho  old  bridge,  which  stood 
180  feet  lower  down  the  river,  had  be- 
come insecure.  Whether  this  was  the 
case  or  not,  considerable  inconvenience 
was  occasionerl  by  the  smallness  of  the 
arches  in  the  old  bridge,  by  lyhich  the 
waters  were  dammed  up,  and  rushed 
through  with  great  velocity,  occasioning 
a fall  of  from  four  to  five  feet  at  parti- 
cular times  of  the  tide.  The  old  bridge 
which  itself  succeeded  to  a wooden  one, 
was  built  of  stone ; it  was  commenced 


in  1176  and  finished  in  1209,  during 
which  time  the  course  of  the  river  was 
divcrteil  from  its  channel,  a trench 
being  dug  for  that  purpose,  which  ex- 
tendeil  from  the  east  part  of  Rotherhithe 
to  Battersea.  Until  the  year  1756,  tho 
old  bridge  had  houses  on  it,  which 
made  the  carriage-way  inconveniently 
narrow. 

The  new  bridge  is  a noble  structure, 
consisting  of  five  semi-elliptical  arches  ; 
the  span  of  the  centre  arch  is  1.52  feet ; 
the  two  next  to  the  centre  on  each  siile 
are  140  feet  ; and  the  two  abutment 
arches  each  1 30  feet  span.  The  cent  re 
arch  rises  twenty-nine  feet  and  a half 
above  high-water  mark  ; the  height  of 
tho  adjoining  arches  is  two  feet  less, 
and  that  of  tho  abutment  arches  twenty- 
four  feet  and  a half.  The  chief  charac- 
teristic of  the  bridge  is  its  extreme 
simplicity.  The  roadway  of  the  bridge 
is  nearly  level,  the  rise  and  fall  being  no 
mure  than  one  foot  in  132.  The  entire 
length  from  the  extremities  of  the  abut- 
ments is  928  feet,  and  within  the  abut- 
ments is  782  feet.  The  roadway  is  fifty- 
three  feet  wide  between  the  parapets, 
which  are  four  feet  high.  The  footways 
each  occupy  nine  feet  of  the  width,  so 
that  the  clear  carriage-way  is  thirty-five 
feet  wide.  The  whole  of  the  bridge,  with 
the  exception  of  some  brick  arches,  over 
which  the  approaches  are  carried,  is 
built  of  the  finest  granite,  brought  from 
Aberdeen,  Cornwall,  and  Devonshire. 
The  four  blocks  of  this  stone  which 
terminate  the  parapets  are  lielieved  to 
be  the  largest  over  brought  to  London. 
Tlie  first  pile  was  driven  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  bridge  on  the  15th 
March,  1824,  and  the  time  occupied  in 
its  erection  was  a little  short  of  seven 
years  and  a half. 

The  sum  expended  in  this  undertak- 
ing, including  the  approaches,  was 
nearly  two  millions  of  money : the 
whole  of  which,  with  the  exception  of 
200,1100/.  contributed  by  the  Government, 
was  defrayed  by  the  Corporation  of  Lon- 
don ; ann  as  a compensation,  this  body 
was  allowerl  to  levy  a duty  of  lOd.  per 
chaldron,  for  twenty-six  years  to  come, 
upon  all  coals  entering  the  port  of  1-on- 
don.  The  actual  coat  of  the  materials 
and  labour  employed  in  building  the 
bridge  was  not  much  alwve  500,000/.  ; 
the  remainder  was  paid  as  compensa- 
tion to  individuals  whose  houses  were 
removed  in  order  to  make  suitable  ap- 
proaches. No  tolls  are  paid  for  the 
assage  of  persons  or  goods  across  this 
ridge. 
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Southwark  Brid^,  the  next  to  the 
west  of  I.ondon  Bridp*,  consists  of  three 
cost-iron  arches,  rcstini;  on  stone  piers 
and  abutments.  The  span  of  the  centre 
arch  is  240  feet,  and  that  of  each  of  the 
side  arclios  210  feet.  The  foundation 
of  the  piers  is  twelve  feet  below  the 
lied  of  the  river,  and  rests  upon  a solid 
platform  of  timber  placed  on  the  heads 
of  numerous  piles  driven  twenty-four 
feet  into  the  earth.  Some  of  the  pieces 
of  cast-iron  used  in  the  construction 
of  this  bridge,  weigh  ten  tons  ; the 
total  weight  of  iron  used  exceeded  5300 
tons.  Southwark  Bridge  was  projected 
by  Mr.  John  Wyatt,  and  erected  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Rennie.  It  was 
begun  in  September,  1814,  and  com- 
pleted in  four  years  and  a half,  at  an 
expense  of  800,000/.,  including  the  cost 
of  the  approaches.  The  iron  work  was 
allprepar^at  Rotherham,in  Yorkshire. 

Blackfriars  Bridge, a light  and  elegant 
structure  of  Portland  stone,  was  com- 
menced in  1760,  and  completed  in  eight 
years,  at  the  small  cost  of  1 53,000/.  The 
bridge  consists  of  nine  elliptical  arches; 
the  centre  arch  has  100  feet  span.  The 
stone  with  which  it  is  built  is  too  soft 
fur  the  purpose,  and  exhibits  marks  of 
decay.*  It  was  designed  by  Mr.  R. 
Mylnc,  and  an  inscription  placed  over 
the  first  stone  records,  that  the  citizens 
of  London  had  unanimously  resolved 
that  the  bridge  should  bear  the  name  of 
William  Pitt,  the  first  Earl  of  Chatham, 
a resolution  by  which  the  public  have 
not  considered  themselves  hound. 

The  Strand,  or  Waterloo,  Bridge,  is 
one  of  the  noblest  bridges  in  the  world  : 
it  crosses  the  Thames  close  to  Somerset 
House  on  the  west.  It  was  commenced 
in  1811,  and  ojiened  for  use  on  the 
IBth  June,  1817,  the  anniversap’  of  the 
Battle  of  Waterloo.  It  contains  nine 
elliptical  arches  of  equal  dimensions, 
each  being  of  127  feet  span,  so  that  the 
roadway  is  perfectly  level.  The  mate- 
rial is  altogether  Cornish  and  Aberdeen 
granite.  This  bridge  was  likewise  com- 
pleted under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Ren- 
nie : it  cost  rather  more  than  a million 
of  money,  all  of  which  was  raised  by 
private  subscription. 

Westminster  Bridge  crosses  the  river 
near  Westminster  Hall.  It  was  begun 
in  1738,  and  completed  in  about  twelve 
years : its  cost,  not  quite  400,00U/., 

was  defrayed  by  Parliament.  The 
bridge  consists  of  thirteen  large  and 
two  small  semicircular  arches  ; the 

* Thl«  briSge  li  notv  U835)  tmdersolng  a com- 
plpte  repair. 


middle  arch  is  seventy-six  feet  wide, 
the  other  twelve  large  arches  decrease 
four  feet  each  in  regular  progression  ; 
so  that  the  two  nearest  to  the  shores 
are  each  of  fifty-two  feet  span.  The 
width  of  each  of  the  two  small  arches 
is  only  twenty-five  feet.  The  method 
of  constructing  piers  in  caissons,  said 
to  be  the  invention  of  Ijibelye,  the 
architect  employed  for  building  this 
bridge,  was  first  used  by  him  on  a large 
scale  on  that  occasion.  Westminster 
Bridge  has  required  ftequent  and  ex- 
tensive repairs,  which  some  attribute 
to  the  mode  in  which  the  piers  were 
built.  The  more  expensive,  but  more 
certain  plan,  of  laying  the  foundation 
of  piers  by  means  of  cofier-dams,  has 
been  adopted  on  all  subsequent  occa- 
sions in  London. 

Tlie  remaining  metropolitan  bridge 
crosses  from  Millbank  to  the  celebrated 
gardens  at  Vauxhall.  This  structure, 
which  is  of  iron,  was  completed  under 
the  direction,  first  of  Mr.  Rennie,  and 
afterwards  of  Mr.  Walker.  It  consists 
of  nine  cast-iron  arches,  each  seventy- 
eight  feet  in  span,  and  twenty-nine  feet 
high.  This  bridge  was  built  by  a pri- 
vate company,  and  cost  about  280,000/. 

A project  was  set  on  foot  in  1 8U2  for 
opening  an  archway  under  the  Thames 
between  Rotherhithe  and  Limehouse. 
This  work  was  commenced  and  perse- 
vered in  for  some  time,  when  the  water 
forced  its  way  into  the  excavation  and 
the  attempt  was  abandoned. 

Notwithstanding  this  accident,  many 
persons  believed  that  the  scheme  was 
practicable;  and,  in  1823,  a plan  was 
proposed  by  Mr.  Brunei  for  executing 
a similar  work,  and  a joint-stock  com- 
panj'  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  the  funds  necessary  for  the  un- 
dertaking. The  plan  proposed  was 
to  sink  a shaft  near  the  margin  of 
the  river,  and  then  to  carry  forward 
the  work  of  excavating  under  the  bed 
of  the  river  by  employing  a frame- 
work twenty -two  feet  high  w ith  a 
series  of  cavities  consisting  of  three 
rows,  each  containing  twelve  working 
places  for  the  miners ; the  shield  ns  it 
was  called,  w as  to  be  pushed  forward  as 
the  work  of  excavation  advanced,  and 
the  brick-work  of  a ]ierfect  arch  was  to 
be  immediately  completed  behind. 
Each  cell  in  the  frame-work  was  to  be 
covered  with  boards,  so  as  to  insulate 
the  space  from  the  rest  of  the  work ; 
and  as  the  whole  was  to  lie  made  good 
with  solid  masonry  at  the  very  moment 
of  the  removal  of  the  earth,  it  was  con- 
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sidered  by  competent  persons,  that  no 
fear  of  impediment  need  l)c  entertainecl. 
Pursuing;  this  plan,  the  excavation  had 
been  completed  for  3 jO  feet  under  the 
lieil  of  the  river,  when  the  w ater  burst 
throu^'h  and  QIUhI  the  tunnel.  This 
disaster  was  speedily  remedied  by  fill- 
ing from  above  the  cavity  through 
which  the  water  had  poured  with  clay 
in  bags,  above  30UU  tons  of  this  material 
being  used  for  the  purpose.  The  water 
was  then  withdrawn  from  the  arehes 
and  the  work  recommenced.  Further 
progress  had  been  satisfactorily  made 
for  the  space  of  fifty  feet,  when  loose 
ground  occurred,  and  the  water,  a second 
time,  burst  into  the  tunnel.  This  breach 
has  been  repaired  in  the  same  manner, 
and  the  work,  which  continues  perfectly 
sound,  has  been  freed  from  water  ; but 
the  expenses  incurred  have  exhausted 
all  the  funds,  and  the  works  have  been 
for  some  time  suspended.  It  is  under- 
stood that  they  are  now  about  to  be  re- 
sumed, assistance  being  aiforded  by 
Government  fur  that  purpose. 

The  port  of  I»ndon,  legally  comprises 
the  distance  from  London  Bridge  to 
Bugsby's  Hole,  between  Blackwall  and 
Woolwich,  and  is  regulated  by  the  cor- 
poration of  the  city.  The  Jurisdiction 
of  the  City  over  the  Thames  extends 
from  Staines  to  Yantlet  Creek  in  the 
Isle  of  Sheppey  ; it  takes  in  also  the 
Medway  from  Colemouth  Creek  to  Cock- 
ham  Wood, and  extends  up  the  Lee  as  far 
as  Temple  Mills.  Only  a small  propor- 
tion of  this  space  is.  however,  used  as  the 
harlwur  of  the  nietro))olis,  which  may 
be  descrilied  as  occupying  tbo  course  of 
the  river  for  four  miles  below  I.ondon 
Bridge,  through  nearly  the  whole  of 
which  the  river  is  crowded  with  trading 
vessels  moored  close  together,  leaving 
only  space  fur  a passage  up  and  down 
in  the  middle.  The  must  crowded  part 
is  that  nearest  to  the  city,  extending 
eastward  as  far  as  Limohousc  : vessels 
of  SOU  tons  burthen  come  nearly  up  to 
London  Bridge. 

Several  artiilcial  docks  have  been  con- 
structed, in  which  nearly  all  the  ships 
employed  in  the  Foreign  and  Colonial 
trade  of  the  port  discharge  and  take  in 
their  loading.  These  docks  are — the 
W'est  India  Docks,  situated  at  Lime- 
house  ; the  East  India  Ducks  at  Pop- 
lar ; the  Commercial  Docks  at  Kother- 
hithe ; the  London  Ducks  in  East 
Smithileld;  and  the  St.  Katharine 
Ducks,  nearly  adjoining  the  east  side  of 
the  Tower  of  London,  These  are  joint- 


stock  undertakings,  and  have  been 
completed  since  the  la-ginning  of  the 
present  century. 

The  West  India  Dock  Company  was 
establishe<l  by  an  Art  of  Parliament, 
which  compelled  all  vessels  bringing 
produce  from  our  West  India  c(donies 
to  unload  their  cargoes  in  the  West 
India  Ducks.  These  premises  compre- 
hend two  separate  basins,  w hich  toge- 
ther cover  fifty-four  acres,  and  arc  ca- 
pable of  accommodating  u|>wards  of  3U0 
sail  of  large  merchant  vessels.  One  of 
these  docks  is  surrounded  by  ranges  of 
commodious  warehouses  for  storing  the 
produce  when  landed.  The  West  India 
Jjucks  are  situated  in  the  Islo  of  Digs, 
and  have  communications  with  the 
Thames,  both  at  Blackwall  and  at  Lime- 
house,  so  that  vessels  homew  ard -Umnd, 
which  enter  at  the  former  spol,  thus 
avoid  the  circuitous  course  up  the  river. 
The  City  Canal,  which  was  cut  in 
order  that  ships  frequenting  the  |xirt  of 
London  might  avoid  this  circuit,  was 
not  much  used, and  has  been  purchasiKl 
within  the  last  few  years  by  the  West 
India  Duck  Company  ; it  now  forms  a 
third  dock  belonging  to  that  establish- 
ment with  which  a communication  has 
been  made. 

Tlic  East  India  Docks,  which  consist 
of  two  basins  with  warehouses,  have 
their  entrance  from  the  river  at  Black- 
wall. This  concern  was  undertaken  by 

fersons  closely  connected  with  the  East 
ndia  Coni])any  ; and  the  docks  and 
warehouses  are  mostly  occupieil  by  the 
ships  and  goods  belonging  to  that  body. 

The  Commercial  Dx-k  was  formerly 
used  by  ships  employed  in  the  Green- 
land and  Divis  Straits  whale  fishery ; 
and  here  their  cargoes  were  landed  and 
the  blubber  lioiled  in  ortler  to  e.xtract 
the  oil.  Of  late  years,  however,  this 
trade  has  left  the  port  of  Ixmdon,  and 
the  proprietors  of  the  dock  have  in  con- 
sequence thrown  it  ojien  to  the  more 
general  purposes  of  trade ; it  is  princi- 
pally used  by  vessels  employ  ed  in  the 
East  Country  and  Baltic  commerce, 
and  has  extensive  granaries  connected 
with  it  for  warehousing  foreign  corn. 

The  London  Docks,  in  the  construc- 
tion of  which,  with  its  magnificent 
vaults  and  warehouses,  upwardsuf  three 
millions  of  money  have  Iwen  ex|)cnded, 
ate  open  to  vessels  in  every  branch  of 
trade.  Tl.e  dockage  consists  of  two 
large  basins  capable  of  containing  800 
large  ships  ; ana  another,  an  outer  basin, 
intended  for  small  craft.  - The  tobacco 
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trade  of  the  port  is  mostly  carried  on 
from  this  establishment,  which  has  a 
warehouse  exclusively  appropriated  to 
the  storing  of  tobacco  : the  warehouse 
covers  four  acres.  One  of  the  vaults 
for  keeping  wine  occupies  a space  of 
seven  acres. 

The  growing  commerce  of  the  |>ort 
calling  for  an  extension  of  do<-k  and 
warehouse-room,  the  ,St.  Katharine 
l>K'ks  were  in  consequence  undertaken 
in  1826,  and  u|iened  for  business  in 
1828.  The  ground  covered  by  these 
docks  is  twenty-four  acres,  of  which 
about  one-half  is  devoted  to  quays  and 
warehouses.  A large  part  ofthe  business 
carried  on  at  the  docks  is  connected 
with  the  commerce  to  and  fVom  India, 
and  with  the  trade  in  wines  and  spirits. 

Coasting  vessels,  and  those  employed 
in  the  cross  Channel  or  Irish  trade, 
discharge  and  take  in  their  cargoes  in 
the  stream.  The  ships  employed  in 
supplying  the  metropolis  with  coals 
discharge  their  cargoes  into  barges  in 
that  part  of  the  Thames  which  is  called 
the  Foot,  between  the  entrance  to  the 
London  Docks  and  Limehouse.  The 
number  of  vessels  loatled  with  coal 
which  entered  the  port  of  l.sindon  in 
1821,  18.32,  and  1833,  was,  for  the  re- 
sjrective  years,  7006,  7528,  and  7077. 
The  whole  number  of  tons  introduced 
by  coast  and  inland  navigation  fbr  the 
same  years  was,  2,053,673.  2,149.820, 
and  2,014,804.  Some  further  state- 
ments, serving  to  show  the  amount  of 
the  commerce  of  the  metropolis,  will  be 
found  at  the  end  of  this  section. 

Among  the  institutions  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  science  and  the  arts,  are — 
the  Royal  Society,  the  Royal  Institution, 
the  Royal  Academy,  the  British  Mu- 
seum, the  Geological,  Astronomical, 
Geographical,  and  numerous  other  so- 
cieties. The  Royal  Society  was  esta- 
blished by  charter.grantedbyCharlcsII. 
in  April,  1663.  In  this  document,  the 
members  are  styled  the  “ President, 
Council,  and  Fellows  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety of  London,  for  improving  Natural 
Knowledge." 

The  Royal  Institution  for  the  Promo- 
tion of  Mechanical  Improvements,  and 
the  Application  of  Science  to  the  com- 
mon purposes  of  Life,  was  founded 
through  the  exertions  of  Count  Rum- 
ford,  under  the  patnmage  of  King 
George  III.,  who  gave  it  a charter. 
This  establishment  has  gained  cele- 
brity fVom  having  been  the  scene  of  the 
important  investigations  and  discove- 


ries of  Sir  Humphry  Davy.  The  build- 
ing ofthe  Institution,  which  is  situated 
in  Albemarle  Street,  contains  an  ex- 
tensive and  well-furnished  chemical 
laboratory,  a library',  and  a commodious 
lecture-room. 

The  Royal  Academy  was  instituted 
in  1768,  fur  the  purpose  of  encouraging 
the  arts  of  painting,  sculpture,  &c.  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  was  its  flrst  president. 
The  Academy  is  under  the  direction  of 
forty  artists.  Five  professorships  are  at- 
tacherl  to  the  institution,  which  embrace 
the  subjects  of  painting,  architecture, 
anatomy,  sculpture,  and  perspective. 
The  professors  read  annual  courses  of 
lectures.  There  is  an  annual  exhibition 
in  the  rooms  of  the  Academy  at  Somer- 
set House  of  new  works  of  art  in  paint- 
ing and  sculpture.  This  exhibition, 
which  is  generally  opened  early  in  May, 
continues  to  about  the  end  of  June. 
The  sum  paid  for  admission  is  Is., 
which,  with  the  sale  of  the  catalogues, 
is  sufficient  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
the  establishment.  One  of  the  princi- 
pal objects  of  the  Royal  Academy  is  a 
School  of  Design,  in  which  instruction 
is  given  by  nine  Academicians  annually 
appointed. 

The  British  Mu.soum  is  in  Great 
Russell  Street,  in  a building  which 
formerly  was  the  residence  of  the  Duke 
of  Montague.  The  origin  of  this  na- 
tional establishment  must  beoscrilied  to 
the  testamentary  offer  of  Sir  Hans 
Sloane,  which  was  accepted  by  Parlia- 
ment; 20,U00/.waspaidtohis  executors 
for  a collection  of  books  and  objects  of 
antiquity  and  natural  history,  which 
had  cost  the  sura  of  50,000/.  The  Mu- 
seum was  opened  to  the  public  in  the 
beginning  of  1759.  Since  that  time 
the  collection  has  been  enriched  by 
numerous  bequests  and  purchases,  and 
its  library  has  been  increased  under  the 
Copyright  Act,  which  obliges  the  pub- 
lisher of  every  work  to  deliver,  without 
charge,  on  application  being  made  for 
them,  eleven  copies  of  the  same  to  as 
many  public  institutions,  of  which  the 
British  Museum  is  one.  The  building 
has  lately  been  much  enlarged  for  the 
reception  of  the  splendid  library  of 
George  III.,  fur  the  accommodation  of 
the  Athenian  marbles,  brought  to  Eng- 
land by  Lord  Elgin,  and  for  other  ob- 
jects. The  large  room  of  mineral  speci- 
mens is  over  the  new  library ; this 
collection  was  purchased  by  Parliament 
for  the  sum  of  35,000/.  The  Museum 
is  open  to  the  public  free  of  all  charge 
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every  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday, 
with  the  exception  of  llic  months  of 
August  and  September,  and  some  few 
holidays.  Admission  to  the  reading- 
tt)om,  which  is  o|)cu  daily  from  ten  till 
four,  all  the  year,  except  a few  short 
vacations,  is  easily  obtained. 

In  addition  to  the  public  institutions 
already  described,  London  contains  se- 
t eral  others  of  a more  private  nature, 
which  are  dcsening  of  some  notice. 
Among  these  i»  the  Society  for  the 
Encouragement  of  Arts,  Manufacturers, 
and  Commen'e,  which  otfers  premiums 
and  medals  fur  the  communication  of 
useful  inventions  and  improvements. 
Thu  rooms  of  the  Society  contain  a re- 
|Hjsitory  of  models  and  machines  inevery 
department  of  the  economical  and  useful 
arts;  the  whole  of  which  are  open  to 
public  ins|)ection.  The  principal  room 
in  the  Society’s  house  in  the  Adelphi 
is  ornamented  by  a series  of  allegorical 
paintings  by  the  late  .lames  Barry. 
The  library  of  the  Society  is  well  chosen, 
rather  than  extensive ; the  members 
have  the  privilege,  under  certain  restric- 
tions, of  taking  the  volumes  to  their  own 
houses,  as  well  as  using  them  in  the 
library. 

London  contains  between  forty  and 
fifty  endowed  schools,  in  which  nearly 
4UU0  children  are  educated  and  main- 
tained. These  schools  are  for  the  most 
part  under  the  management  of  different 
cor|)orate  companies.  In  addition  to 
these,  almost  every  parish  supports  a 
free  scIuhjI  by  the  voluntary  contribu- 
tions of  its  inhabitants,  and  by  their 
means  about  11,000  or  12,000  children, 
of  both  sexes,  are  clothed  and  educated. 
Chri.st's  Hospital,  more  generally  known 
as  the  Blue  Coat  Srhool,  was  established 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  and  re- 
ceived a second  charter  from  Charles  II. 
The  management  of  this  institution,  the 
annual  expenditure  of  which  amounts  to 
about4  0,000/.,  is  vested  in  the  corporation 
of  the  City  of  London,  and  in  those  who 
are  benefkctars  to  a certain  amount. 
From  I000tol200  children  are  educated, 
clothed  and  boarded  in  this  establish- 
ment. The  boys  receive  a classical  and 
mathematical  education,  and  are  other- 
wise prepared  to  dll  situations  in  mer- 
cantile counting-houses.  The  buildings 
are  situated  on  the  north  sideof  Newgate 
Street,  a short  distance  from  St.  Paul's 
Catheilral.  A great  part  of  them  have 
recently  been  rebuilt  in  a very  hand- 
some style.  The  new  hall  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  England.  This  institution  has 


likewise  an  establishment  at  Hertford, 
where  the  younger  pupils  reside  till 
they  are  twelve  years  of  age. 

The  Charter  House,  more  properly 
called  the  Chartreux,  from  its  having 
originally  l)oen  a convent  of  Carthusian 
monks,  was  purchased  in  IGII  by 
Thomas  Sutton,  the  founder,  from  the 
Earl  of  Sufi'olk,  for  the  then  large  sum 
of  13.0UU/.,  and  was  converted,  at  a 
further  expense  of  7UU0/.,  into  an  hos- 
pital and  freo-school ; and  fur  its  sup- 
|)ort  estates  were  assigned  by  the  same 
individual  of  the  then  annual  value  of 
430(1/.  The  estates  are  now  worth  about 
20,000/.  per  annum.  The  scholars  are 
instructed  in  classical  learning.  Such  of 
the  scholars  on  the  foundation  as  pro- 
ceed to  one  of  the  Universities  have  an 
allowance,  while  there,  of  80/.  per  annum 
for  the  first  four  years,  and  loo/,  per 
annum  fur  the  next  four  years.  Other 
buys  are  put  out  as  apprentices,  when 
their  time  of  scholarship  is  ended  ; and 
a fee  of  60/.  is  given  with  each,  from 
the  funds  of  the  institution.  In  addition 
to  the  buys  placed  upon  the  foundation, 
the  masters  have  the  privilege  of  taking 
others  fur  instruction.  The  number  of 
these  pupils  was  some  years  ago  very 
great. 

The  school  under  the  manamment 
of  the  Company  of  Merchant  Taylors 
was  established  in  1361,  and  is  sup- 
ported by  the  Company.  It  provides 
education  for  230  boys.  The  Mercers' 
Company  has  likewise  a school  sup- 
port^ by  its  funds,  and  carried  on  in 
a handsome  building  recently  rebuilt  in 
College  Hill.  St.  Paul's  School,  which 
has  b(X!n  lately  rebuilt,  on  the  east  side 
of  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  is  under  the 
management  of  the  same  corporate  com- 
pany : 1 33  boys  receive  n free  education 
in  this  establishment.  This  school  was 
founded  in  1318  by  Dean  Culct.  The 
present  income  is  about  5000/.  per  an- 
num. 

Westminster  School  was  founded  in 
1360,  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  fur  the  clas- 
sical instruction  of  forty  boys,  who  are 
called  King's  scholars ; there  are  also 
four  boys  on  Bishop  Williams's  founda- 
tion. in  addition  to  these,  other  pupils 
are  educated.  Westminster  School  joins 
the  Abbey,  and  is  part  of  the  Collegiate 
establishment. 

The  British  and  Foreign  School  So- 
ciety has  its  principal  establishment  in 
the  Borough-road,  Southwark,  where 
instruction  is  given  to  about  8(10  boys 
and  girls,  besides  persons  who  are 
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afterwards  entrusted  with  the  manage- 
ment of  schools,  conducted  upon  the 
system  of  mutual  instruction,  intro- 
duced by  Joseph  Lancaster. 

The  central  school  of  the  National 
Society,  for  instructing  children  in  the 
principles  of  the  English  church,  is  in 
the  Sanctuary  near  to  Westminster 
Ahh<?y.  Upwards  of  .1U,000  scholars 
receive  instruction  in  the  metropolis 
alone,  in  schools  connected  with  these 
two  societies ; hut  much  the  larger 
number  is  in  connexion  with  the  Na- 
tional Society. 

The  London  University,  situated  at  the 
top  of  Gower  Street,  is  a large  building, 
hut  still  untlnishcd.  The  University 
eomprehends  a well  attended  medical 
department,  classes  for  general  instruc- 
tion, and  an  extensive  school.  It  oiwned 
in  the  autumn  of  1829.  An  hospital, 
called  the  North  London,  has  just  been 
erected  opposite  the  University  build- 
ings, for  the  improvement  of  the  me- 
dical department  of  the  University, 
and  the  accommodation  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. King's  College,  as  we  have 
mentioned,  forms  the  eastern  wing  of 
Somerset  House  : it  opened  in  1831,  and 
contains  a medical  school,  classes  for 
general  instruction,  and  a large  school ; 
theological  instruction  according  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  English  church  is  in- 
cluded in  the  regular  course.  King's 
College  has  a charter  of  incorporation ; 
but  neither  this  College,  nor  the  I^ndon 
University,  has  yet  received  the  jmwer 
to  confer  degrees. 

The  principal  hospitals  in  the  metro- 
polis arc— St.  Thomas's  and  Guy's 
Hospitals  in  Southwark ; St.  Bartho- 
lomew's, West  Smithlield ; theI>ondon 
Hospital  in  the  Whitechai)cl  Road ; 
the  Middlesex  Hospital,  in  Charles 
Street,Cavcndish  Square;  St.  George's 
Hospital  at  Hyde  Park  Comer;  the 
I-ock  Hospital  in  Grosvenor  Place  ; and 
the  Small-pox  and  Fever  Hospitals  at 
King's  Cross.  Be.sides  these,  there  arc 
Bethlehem  and  St.  Luke's  Hospitals,  for 
the  reception  of  lunatics,  the  former  in 
St.  George's  Fields, Southwark,  the  hatter 
in  the  City  Road : four  Ly  ing-in  Hos- 
pitals, in  different  quarters  of  the  town, 
and  various  inOr.narics  for  the  cure  of 
disi'ascs  of  the  eye  and  car,  and  other 
specilie  disorders.  Almost  every  dis- 
trict has  also  a disjKmsary,  to  which 
meilical  oliicers  are  attached,  who  give 
advice  to  the  resident  ])oor  in  cases  of 
illness  or  accident.  Every  piirish  like- 
wise provides  medical  aid  for  the  pau- 


pers within  its  limits.  Some  of  the 
larger  hospitals  of  I-ondon  are  richly 
endowed ; their  medical  oliicers  are 
chosen  from  among  the  practitioners  of 
London,  inosrt  of  whom  deliver  lectures 
upon  the  different  branches  of  medical 
science. 

Newgate,  thccommon  gacd  for  London 
and  Middlesex,  is  capable  of  properly  ac- 
commodating between  3U0  and  40u  pri- 
soners ; but  this  number  is  frequently 
cxecerled,  and  upwards  of  900  prisoners 
have  been  crowded  at  one  time  within  its 
walls.  It  is  situated  in  the  Old  Bailey, 
a short  distance  north-west  of  .St.  Paul's 
Cathedral.  I.ondon,  Westminster,  and 
Southwark  together,  contain  seven  other 
prisons  for  criminals ; and  besides  these, 
three  places  of  conllneraent  for  debtors, 
the  King's  Bencb  prison  in  Southwark, 
Fleet  prison  in  Farringdon  Street, 
and  another  in  White  Cross  Street, 
Cripplegate.  By  an  act  passed  in  July 
1834,  which  came  into  oi)cration  on  the 
1st  November  following,  a new  court 
was  established,  under  the  name  of  the 
Central  Criminal  Court,  for  the  trial  of 
offences  committed  in  the  metropolis 
and  parts  adjacent,  in  the  counties  of 
Middlesex,  Essex,  Kent,  and  Surrey, 
Under  the  provisions  of  this  act.  Ses- 
sions are  to  bo  holden  in  I-ondon,  or  the 
suburbs,  twelve  times  at  least  in  every 
year.  The  sittings  are  held  in  the  build- 
ing attached  to  the  prison  of  Newgate  : 
the  judges  of  the  court  appointed  by 
the  act,  only  a part  of  w horn  attend  at 
any  one  time,  are — ‘‘  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  London,  the  J-ord  Chancellor,  the 
Judges  of  the  Siqwrior  Courts  at  West- 
minster, the  Judges  of  the  Court  of 
Review,  the  Aldermen,  Recorder,  and 
Common  Serjeant  of  the  city  of  London, 
and  such  others  ns  his  Majesty  may 
appoint." 

Offences  committed  on  the  high  seas, 
and  other  places  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Admiralty  of  England,  which 
used  previously  to  be  brought  under  the 
notice  of  the  Court  of  Admiralty,  are  now 
disjrosedofin  theCentral  Criminal  Court. 

The  number  of  ]iersons  charged  with 
criminal  offences  of  all  degrees,  who 
Were  committed  to  the  prisons  of  the 
metroiKilis  during  the  seven  years  end- 
ing w ith  1 832,  amounted  to  24,.'i64  : of 
these,  8197  were  acquittcrl,  leaving 
10,307  per-sons  found  guilty  oferimes  of 
various  descriptions.  This  number  gives 
an  annual  average  of  2338  out  of  nearly 
a million  and  a half  of  inhabitants.  But 
on  the  average,  1 1 15  of  these  convicts. 
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being  nearly  one-lialf,  were  guilty  only 
of  small  offences  for  wliieh  imprison- 
ment for  various  periorls  under  six 
months  was  considered  sufficient ; and, 
in  addition  to  this  fact,  it  may  lie  stated, 
that  many  of  those  committed  were  in- 
corrigible rogues,  who  were  scarcely  dis- 
charged from  prison  before  they  quali- 
fied themselves  for  entering  it  again ; 
the  number  of  primiiers,  it  thus  ap- 
pears, is  greater  than  the  actual  numlicr 
of  individual  criminals. 

The  chief  places  of  public  amusement 
in  the  metropolis  are  the  theatres, 
some  of  which  are  open  at  everv  season 
of  the  year.  It  is  objected  to  the  great 
theatres,  that  they  are  on  too  large  a 
scale,  and  that  the  public  would  be 
better  served  if  they  were  smaller  and 
more  numerous.  The  largest  and  hand- 
somest of  these  buildings  is  the  King's 
Theatre  in  the  Haymarket,  which  is  ex  ■ 
clusively  appropriated  to  the  representa- 
tion of  foreign  operas.  The  theatres 
in  Drury  Lane  ami  Covent  Garden  were 
intended  for  the  representation  of  Eng- 
lish dramas,  and  arc  each  of  them  largo 
enough  to  contain  more  than  .lono  spec- 
tators. They  are  both  handsome  edi- 
fices. Besides  these,  the  melrojxilis 
contains  eleven  theatres  situatea  in 
different  places. 

For  out-of-door  amusement  the  prin- 
cipal place  of  resort  is  Vauxhall  Gar- 
dens, where,  in  the  summer  season, 
concerts  are  iierformed  three  nights  in 
rach  week.  On  these  occasions,  the 
gardens  ai-e  spendidly  illuminated,  by 
many  thousand  lamps  disposed  among 
the  trees,  and  each  evening's  amuse- 
ment terminates  with  a display  of  fire- 
works. These  ganlens,  which  are  situ- 
ated near  the  Thames,  on  the  Surrey 
side,  about  a mile  higher  up  than  West- 
minster Bridge,  have  been  a favourite 
place  of  resort  since  the  days  of  Addi- 
son, and  probably  from  even  an  earlier 
date. 

The  parks,  which  have  lieen  greatly 
improved  of  late  years,  offer  means  of 
healthful  recreation  to  the  inhabitants. 
According  to  a late  Parliamentary  Re- 
port, we  mav  hope  to  see  the  public  places 
orparks  of  L mdon  incrcaserlin  number. 
Several  (lopulous  districts  are  still  en- 
tirely without  accommixlation  of  this 
kind  in  their  vicinity.  St. .lames's  Park, 
which  is  situated  between  Westminster 
and  Pimlico,  was  drained,  inclosed,  and 
planter!  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  when 
St.  James's  Palace  was  built.  It  was 
aAerwards  enlarged  and  improved  by- 


Charles  II. ; but  it  was  not  until  after 
the  revolution  of  IG88  that  the  people 
generally  were  allowcsl  free  access  to 
the  walks  in  this  park.  Within  the 
last  few  years,  the  interior  area  of  the 
park  has  been  greatly  improved  by  con- 
verting the  formal  canal  which  it  con- 
tained into  an  ornamental  piece  of  water, 
and  by  ta.stefully  laying  out  the  lawn  in 
walks  and  shrubberies. 

The  Green  Park  is  only  separated 
from  St.  James's  Park  by  an  iron  rail- 
ing, and  forms  part  of  the  ground  in- 
closed by  Henry  V'lII.  It  extends 
northwanl  as  far  as  Hyde  Park,  from 
which  it  is  div  iiled  by  the  Knightsbridgo 
Road.  A road,  to  which  the  name  of 
Constitution  Hill  has  been  given,  runs 
through  the  Green  Park,  uniting  St. 
James's  with  Hyde  Park.  This  last- 
mentioned  place,  which  comprises  very 
nearly  ^00  acres,  takes  its  name  from 
having  been  formerly  the  Manor  of 
Hyde,  belonging  to  Westminster  Abliey. 
Hyde  Park  contains  a considerable 
sheet  of  water,  which,  although  in  the 
form  of  a parallelogram,  has  been  w him- 
sically  called  the  Sc7y)cn//nf  mvr.  This 
park  has  long  lieen  a place  of  fashion- 
able reiiort,  especially  on  Sundays,  when 
between  the  hours  of  two  and  live  it  is 
usually  throngerl  lioth  with  |)cdestrians 
and  numerous  fine  e<|uipages. 

Kensington  Gardens  form  the  west- 
ern iKumdary-  of  Hyde  Park.  Ken- 
sington Palace  was  jmrehased  as  a 
royal  residence  by  William  III.,  whose 
queen  look  much  pleasure  in  improving 
the  gardens.  They  were,  however, 
laid  out  in  their  present  form  by  (Jueen 
Caroline,  the  wife  of  George  II.  They 
are  about  three  miles  and  a half  in 
circumference,  and  contain  a great  num- 
ber of  magnificent  tnvs.  The  palace 
is  of  irregular  construction,  without  pre- 
ten.sion  to  architectural  beauty.  It 
forms  the  residence  at  present  of  the 
Duke  of  .Sussex,  and  of  the  Duchess  of 
Kent,  w ilh  her  daughter,  the  presump- 
tive hcire.ss  of  the  British  throne. 

One  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  the 
metropolis  is  the  Regent's  Park,  which 
lies  on  the  north  side  of  the  New  Road, 
between  it  and  Hampstead  ; the  en- 
trance at  the  south-east  angle  is  close 
to  the  Crescent  at  the  end  of  Portland 
Place.  The  park  is  the  jiropcrty  of  the 
crown  ; and  was  laid  out  in  its  pre.sent 
ornamental  form  in  1814.  IJiis  park, 
which  is  of  a circular  form,  comprises 
about  450  acres.  It  is  planted  with 
ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  and  con- 
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tains  a fine  sheet  of  water.  Some  haml- 
Bome  villas  have  l)oen  built  in  its  inte- 
rior area,  and  its  iKirders  arc  occupied  by 
several  fine  terraces,  or  ranfres  of  build- 
injfs,  highly  ornamented,  some  with 
colonnades  and  pillars,  and  others  with 
allegorical  groups  .and  figures.  The 
Colosseum,  a verv  large  building  on 
the  south-east  siAe  of  the  park,  was 
built  to  exhibit  a panoramic  view  of 
I.^ndon,  taken  by  Mr.  Homer  from  the 
top  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  This  build- 
ing is  a polygon  with  .sixte<m  faces,  each 
twenty-five  fret,  and  its  extR*mc  height 
19  112  fret  from  the  ground.  Besides 
the  panorama,  the  Colosseum  contains 
conservatories,  fountains,  and  waterfalls, 
and  some  curious  works  of  art.  The  gar- 
den of  the  Zoological  Society  is  situated 
on  the  north-east  side  of  this  park.  The 
groundsare  laid  out  with  mucli  taste, and 
are  ornamented  with  shrubs  and  ttowers. 
The  collection  both  of  binls  and  quad- 
rupeds, which  is  extensive,  is  conti- 
nually receiving  accessions,  through 
the  exertions  of  the  managers  of  the 
Society  and  the  public  spirit  of  indivi- 
duals. This  rational  place  of  amuse- 
ment has  l>ocome  highly  popular  with 
the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis,  and 
is  visited  by  most  strangers  w ho  resort 
to  London.  In  1632,  the  garden  was 
visited  by  218,385  people;  the  money 
received  for  admission  was  9001/,  16a‘. 
Each  person,  not  a proprietor,  or  not 
introduced  by  one,  pays  1#.  Another 
Zoological  Garden  has  lMM>n  established 
on  the  south  side  of  the  river. 

There  are  no  means  for  forming  a 
correct  estimate  of  the  quantities  of 
each  kind  of  provision  consumed  in 
London.  An  account  is  kept  of  the 
number  of  cattle  sold  in  Rmilhfield 
Market ; but  as  a great  <lcal  of  meat  is 
killed  in  the  country,  and  the  carcases 
sent  up  by  land-carriage,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  all  the  l)onsts  sold  are  not 
immediately  slaughtered,  this  account 
does  not  affonl  correct  data  for  calcula- 
tion. A great doalofcaltleisalsobroughl 
by  steam-boats  from  Scotland  and  else- 
where. It  is  known,  likewise,  how 
many  quarters  of  wheat  and  sacks  of 
tlour  arc  brrmght  coastwise,  or  imported 
from  Ireland  or  foreign  parts,  into  Lon- 
don ; but  a great  deal  of  flour  finds  its 
way  to  the  hands  of  the  dealers  by  land- 
carriage,  from  the  neighbouring  coun- 
ties of  Kent,  Surrey,  and  Hertfordshirt', 
and  some  of  what  is  entered  at  the 
C^istom  House  is  again  sent  away  from 
London.  It  may  be  as  well,  however. 


to  state,  as  the  best  approximation  we 
can  make,  the  number  and  quantities 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  civil 
and  municipal  authorities,  Tliesc,  in 
the  year  1831, were,  ofl>eaBt3,  148,168; 
of  sheep,  1,189,010;  and  of  wheat  and 
flour,  equal  to  1,5,35,520  sacks  of  flour. 

Smithfteld  is  the  only  metropolitan 
market  for  the  sale  oflive  stock.  There 
is  likewise  but  one  place  (Mark  I..anc) 
for  the  sale  of  grain : and  only  one  whole- 
sale fishmarket  (Billingsgate),  which  is 
situated  at  the  western  extremity  of  the 
Custom-house,  and  is  held  daily,  except 
Sunday.  There  are,  however,  nume- 
rous markets,  where  almost  every  article 
of  provisions  may  \ye  procured  ; and  be- 
sides, there  is  no  spot  in  the  whole  me- 
tropolis in  the  imme<liatc  vicinity  of 
which  numerous  shojis  may  not  be  found 
for  the  supply  of  every  article  of  neces- 
sity and  luxury. 

Tlic  suptdy  of  coals  to  London  is  of 
course  continually  increasing  with  the 
extension  of  buildings  in  the  metropo- 
lis, and  the  growtii  of  its  manufactures. 
In  1820,  the  quantity  brought  into  the 
port  was  equal  to  1,685,644  tons ; and 
in  18.12,  it  amounted,  as  before  stated,  to 
2,149,820  tons. 

I..ondon  is  brilliantly  lighted  with 
coal-gas,  for  which  purpose  several 
joint-stock  companies  have  l>een  in- 
corporated with  very  large  capitals. 
The  “ Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company 
was  the  first  establishefl,  having  re- 
ceived its  charter  of  incorporation  in 
1812;  it  has  cxpendcnl  upwards  of 
600,000/.  on  its  works,  which  are  situ- 
ated in  Peter  Street,  Westminster;  in 
Brick  Lane.  Old  Street,  and  in  the 
Curtain  Hoad,  Shorctlitch.  Tlic  “City 
Gas  Light  Company"  has  its  works  by 
the  river  side,  a short  distance  to  the 
v^estward  of  Blackfriars  Bridge.  This 
company  has  expended  iiioR  than  half 
a million  of  money  on  its  works  and 
pipes.  An  equal  sum  ha.s  l>een  laid 
out  by  the  “ Imperial  Company,"  which 
waa  cstablisht*d  in  1823,  and  has  its 
works  at  King's  Cross  anfl  the  Hackney' 
Road.  The  “British,"  the  “ Indeix’n- 
denf,"  the  “ Equitable,"  and  the  “ Kat- 
cliff"  Gas  Companies  are  upon  a 
smaller  scale  than  the  throe  first  men- 
tioned. The  numbt'r  of  liglits  supplied 
by  these  establishments  is  upwards  of 
60,000,  and  their  aggn*gate  incomcn 
for  light  amounts  to  at  least  250,000/. 
per  annum. 

Water,  one  of  the  first  necessaries  of 
life,  is  also  supplied  to  the  inhabitanta 
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of  the  metropolis  in  preat  abundance, 
throuph  various  joint-stock  associations. 
The  earliest  of  these,  and  the  most  con- 
siderable, is  the  New  River  Company, 
already  mentioned.  This  preat  work 
was  undertaken  and  broupht  to  a suc- 
cessful completion  by  an  individual 
citizen,  Hugh  Middleton,  who  ruinisl 
himself  by  a speculation,  which  has 
formed  the  source  of  great  wealth  to 
others.  The  numlior  of  houses  sup- 
plied by  the  New  River  Comj)any, 
was  ascertaine<l,  in  the  year  I S28,  to  be 
lietween  fiG.OtIO  and  67,000,  and  the 
quantity  of  water  distributed  daily  was 
above  two  millions  of  cubic  feet,  or 
thirteen  millions  of  gallons.  Tho  East 
London  Water  ('ompaiiy  has  its  works 
at  Old  Ford,  and  supplies  the  ea.stem 
part  of  1-ondon  and  its  suburbs;  the 
pipes  lielonginp  to  this  company  exceed 
200  miles  in  length.  Tho  West  Mid- 
dlesex Company  has  a reservoir  at 
Kensington,  and  supplies  1 5,000  houses. 
Tlie  Chelsea  Company  has  works  at 
Thames  Bunk,  whence  it  fills  two  re- 
servoirs in  tho  Green  Park  and  in  Hvde 
Park;  it  supplies  12,000  houses.  Tho 
Grand  Junction  Company's  works  are 
also  at  Chelsea,  whence  water  is  forced 
into  three  reservoirs  at  Paddington,  for 
the  supply  of  about  bOOO  houses.  The 
Hampstead  Company  supplies  the 
neighbourhood  of  Camden  Town,  and 
other  parts  adjoining,  from  the  ponds 
at  Hampstead  and  Highgate.  It  was 
ascertained  in  I S28,  by  commissioners 
appointed  to  inquire  concerning  the  sup- 
ply of  water  to  the  metro|xdis,  that  the 
companies  here  mentioned,  together 
with  two  on  the  south  side  of  the  river, 
then  distributed  daily  4,650,000  cubic 
feet,  or  aliouf  twenty-nine  millionsof gal- 
lons. In  183.1  tho  supply  is  said  to  have 
been  35,000,000  of  gallons  daily.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  that  tho  hcaltliiuess  of 
this  crowded  citv  is  in  a great  measure 
attributable  to  tlio  means  of  cleanliness 
thus  afforded  ; but  tho  supply  of  good 
water  is  still  insufficient. 

The  city  oftsmdon  possesses  tho  most 
ancient  charter  of  incorporation  in  the 
kingdom.  About  the  beginning  of  his 
reign,  William  I.  granted  this  charter 
to  the  citizens,  in  which  he  recognized 
and  confirmed  the  privileges  enjoyed  by 
them  in  the  time  of  Edw  ard  the  Con- 
fessor. This  document,  licautifully 
written  on  parchment  in  the  Saxon  cha- 
racter, is  said  to  be  preserved  in  the 
archives  of  the  city,  on  a slip  of  parch- 
ment six  inches  long  and  only  one  inch 


broad.  Tliis  charter  was  renewed  and 
extended  by  succeeding  kings ; that  of 
Henry  1.  being  next  in  order  of  time, 
though  it  dues  not  exist  at  present.  It 
appears  incidentally  from  a charter  of 
Henry  II.,  that  in  this  reign  South- 
wark was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  tho 
Corporation  of  Izmdon.  In  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.  the  chief  magi.strate  was 
first  called  l>or<l  Mayor.  The  civil  go- 
venimcnt  of  the  city  and  its  dependencies 
is  veste<l  in  the  loid  mayor,  two  sheriffs 
(who  together  form  one  sheriff  for  tho 
county  of  Middlesex),  twenty-six  aider- 
men,  including  the  mayor,  one  for  each 
of  the  wards  into  which  the  city  is  di- 
vided, and  a common-council,  consisting 
of  240  memljers,  n ho  are  annually  chosen 
by  the  ((ualified  freemen  residing  in 
twenty-five  of  the  wards.  The  aldermen 
are  chosen  by  the  same  constituonev, 
but  their  ehsUion  is  for  life.  The  Ion! 
mayor  is  elected  on  Michaelmas  day 
of  each  year  from  among  those  of  the 
Court  of  Aldermen  who  have  already 
served  the  oHice  of  sheriff.  This 
elt>ction  is  carried  on  in  the  Guild- 
hall ; the  right  of  nominating  two  alder- 
men (one  of  whom  must  Ire  chosen  by 
the  Court  of  Aldermen)  is  in  such  free- 
men of  the  city  as  are  also  liverymen 
of  some  one  of  the  corporate  companies. 
TIic  election  is  not  valid  until  the  lord 
mayor  elect  has  been  presented  for 
approval  to  the  I>ord  Chancellor  on  tho 
part  of  the  king,  and  has  l)een  sworn 
before  the  Barons  of  the  Exche(|uer,  to 
the  due  iierformance  of  the  duties  of  tho 
office.  The  cavalcade,  commonly  known 
as  tho  lord  mayor's  show,  which  ac- 
companies the  chief  magistrate  to  and 
from  the  Court  of  Exchequer  on  this 
occasion,  when  ho  enters  upon  his 
office,  consists  of  a very  numerous  and 
showy  retinue,  made  up  of  the  recorder, 
shcrilf,  aldermen,  and  liverymen  of  tho 
various  companies,  with  the  other  offi- 
cers of  the  corporation.  He  always  pre- 
siiles  at  the  sessions  of  oyer  and  ter- 
miner and  gaol  delivery  of  Newgate,  and 
his  name  is  placed  first  in  the  commis- 
sions issued  under  the  Act  establishing 
the  New  Central  Criminal  Court  (4  and 
5 Will.  IV.  c.  36). 

The  sheriffs  are  chosen  annually 
from  among  the  freemen.  This  is  con- 
sidered an  onerous  office ; any  free- 
man who  is  elected  is  obliged  to  sen'e, 
under  a penalty  of  40U/.,  unless  he  can 
swear  he  is  not  possessed  of  property  to 
the  value  of  l5,UUUf. 

The  recorder,  who,  in  the  absence  of 
I.  2 
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the  lord  mayor,  prosidea  in  the  crimi- 
nal courts  of  the  city,  is  chosen  by  the 
Court  of  Aldermen,  for  life. 

There  arc  ei};hty-one  corporate  com- 
panies in  the  city  of  I-ondon.  Every 
retail  dealer  and  broker,  tradinj;  or 
practisiii!;  within  the  city,  must  be  a 
frccinan  of  the  city,  to  obtain  which 
privilej^e  he  must  belong  to  some  one 
of  the  companies.  Some  of  these  com- 
panies have  considerable  estates,  from 
the  R'venues  of  which  they  sup|H>rt 
such  of  their  members  as  fall  into  decay, 
maintain  curtain  exhibitions,  &c.  at 
some  of  the  colleges,  and  also  give  oc- 
casionally siiraptuous  feasts.  Several 
of  those  companies  are  trustees  for  en- 
dowed schools  in  I-ondon  and  elsewhere. 
About  one-half  of  them  have  halls,  in 
which  the  members  meet  for  the  trans- 
action of  business,  and  on  certain  occa- 
sions for  festive  purposes.  Some  of 
these  halls  are  handsome  buildings,  and 
conUiin  valuable  paintings. 

Meetings  for  tho  general  affairs  of  the 
corporation  are  always  held  in  the 
Guildhall.  Here  the  aldermen  have 
a chamber,  in  which  they  deliberate 
apart,  w hile  another  chamber  is  appn>- 
priated  to  the  members  of  the  court  of 
common  council,  at  which  the  aider- 
men  have  the  right  of  being  pre.sent  and 
voting:  the  lord  mayor  is  the  presid- 
ing ofiiccr  in  both  these  courts.  What 
are  called  common  halls,  are  assem- 
blies of  the  freemen  of  the  city,  who 
are  livervmen  of  the  corjiorate  com- 
panies. Resides  the  stated  occasions, 
wlnm  tho  citizens  meet  in  common  hall 
for  the  election  of  the  lord  mayor  and 
sheriffs,  this  aggregate  court  may  lie  con- 
vened on  the  reiinisition  of  several  mem- 
bers of  the  livery,  addn:ssed  to  the  lortl 
mavor,  who  presides  at  these  meetings. 

The  foregoing  description  of  London 
is  necessarily  incomplete.  To  give  a 
minute  account  t>f  all  that  it  offers 
de.serving  of  notice,  would  require  a 
large  volume.  The  more  remarkable 
places  also  in  the  environs  of  lamdon, 
which  ari!  situated  within  the  county  of 
Middlesex,  are  of  a magnitude  which 
would  demand  a more  particular  notice 
if  they  occurred  in  any  other  ]iart  of  the 
kingdom,  although,  from  their  proximity 
to  such  a vast  metropolis,  they  may 
Bii|K-nr  insignificant. 

Alsnit  two  miles  north  of  Izriidon, 
and  near  the  Iwrders  of  Essex,  is  the 
extensive  village  of  Hackney,  which 
iticludes  within  its  limits  the  hamlets 
of  Upper  and  Lower  Clapton,  Iloincr- 


ton,  Shacklcwell  and  Dalston,  and  con- 
tains altogether  a population  of  31,04  7 
jicrsons.  Hacknev  is  the  birth-place 
of  Howard  tbc  philanthropist.  The 
nursery  grounds  of  Messrs.  Ixiddiges, 
at  Hackney,  contain,  (terhaps,  the  finest 
collection  of  exotic  plants  in  the  king- 
dom. In  the  1-ondon  Orphan  Asylum, 
situated  at  Clapton,  in  this  pariah, 
300  children,  the  destitute  orphans  of 
respectable  parents,  arc  boarded,  clothed 
and  educated : this  institution  is  sup- 
ported by  the  voluntary  contributions 
of  its  governors.  There  is  a good  esta- 
blishment at  Hackney  Wick,  supporte<l 
by  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of 
Juvenile  Vagrancy. 

The  situation  of  Islington  has  already 
been  mentioned.  It  is  in  a manner 
joined  to  Iz)iidon  by  unbroken  lines  of 
buildings  through  the  different  ap- 

ftroacbes  to  it.  It  is  a large  and  popu- 
ous  place,  numbering  37,316  inhabit- 
ants at  the  census  of  IH3I.  A house, 
now  occupied  a.s  the  Pied  Bull  Inn,  is 
said  to  have  bc'en  inhabited  by  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh.  Highbury,  a division 
of  Islington  ))arish,  contains  a college 
for  the  education  of  dissenting  minis- 
ters. of  the  sect  of  Independents.  At 
Canonbury,  another  of  its  divisions,  is 
an  ancient  tower  which  formed  part  of 
a mansion  built  by  the  priors  of  St. 
Bartholomew.  Islington  forms  part  of 
the  newly-enfranchised  borough  of  Fins- 
bury. 

Highgatc  stands  on  one  of  tho  high- 
est hills  in  the  county  : it  is  about  four 
miles  north  of  Ismdon,  and  to  the  north- 
west of  Islington.  The  great  north 
road  from  I»ndon  passes  by  Highgate. 
In  onler  to  remedy  the  inconvenience 
occasioned  by  the  steepness  of  the  hill, 
an  attempt  was  made  in  1813  to  form 
a tunnel  through  it.  When  the  e.xca- 
vation  had  proceeded  for  some  distance 
the  earth  fell  in,  and  the  work  was  con- 
verted |into  an  open  cutting  with  an 
archway  thrown  over  it,  under  which 
the  north  road  is  carried ; another  road 
crosses  it  at  right  anglcK,  and  passes 
over  the  archway.  From  the  top  of  the 
arch,  there  is  a very  extensive  view  of 
the  surrounding  country,  and  part  of 
the  metropolis.  Highgatc  contains  a 
well-endowed  grammar  school. 

Hampstead  lies  almut  a mile  to  the 
west.  The  village  is  built  on  the  decli- 
vity of  a hill,  on  the  top  of  which  is  an 
extensive  heath.  Several  inefl'ectual 
attempts  have  been  made  within  the 
last  few  years  to  obtain  an  act  of  Par- 
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liameiit  for  inolosiiift  I his  lieath,  the 
(jround  of  whirh  is  valuable  from  its 
proximity  to  I^unduii  nncl  the  purity  of 
the  air.  Hampstead  has  a ehalybeato 
and  two  medicinal  sprinits.  now  in 
little  repute.  From  Child  s Hill,  situ- 
ated on  the  west  side  of  the  heath,  the 
prospect  is  very  extensive,  and  includes 
a distant  view  of  Windsor  Castle. 
Hampstead,  in  1831,  contained  8,588 
inhabitants. 

The  villaffe  of  Chelsea,  two  miles 
from  W'estminster,  is  situated  on  the 
Thames.  This  place  is  celebralisl  as 
havingbeen  the  residence  of  Sir  Thomas 
More,  to  whose  inemory  u monument 
exists  in  the  old  church.  Sir  Huns 
Sloane.whose  librarvand  c(dlection  were 
the  foundation  of  tlie  British  Museum, 
also  resided  in  Chelsea.  The  Botani- 
cal Garden,  bclonfriinj  to  the  Apothe- 
caries' Company,  which  is  situated  at 
Chelsea,  was  bequeathed  to  that  cor- 
poration by  Sir  Hans  .Sloane.  The  ob- 
jects which  at  the  present  day  render 
Chelsea  of  importance,  are  the  Military- 
Hospital  or  College,  an<l  the  Royal 
Military  Asylum.  The  first-mentioned 
was  founderi  by  Charles  II.  on  the  site 
of  a college  founde<l  bv  his  grandfather, 
, .lames  I.,  for  the  study  of  controversial 
divinity.  The  building  was  not  com 
plcted  until  Ifi'JO.in  the  reign  ofWilliam 
III.,  when  it  was  o|)ened  for  the  recep- 
tion of  old  and  maimetl  soliliers  of  the 
British  army.  The  htiilding,  which  is  of 
brick,  is  790  feet  in  length,  and  occupies, 
with  its  surrounding  gronmls,  forty 
•*  acres  of  land.  The  number  of  i)cnsioners 
constantly  maintained  in  this  hospital  is 
•100,  which  number,  forms  however  only 
a small  part  of  the  pensioners  supported 
by  its  funds ; the  principal  part  of 
these  being  out-pensioners,  with  an 
allowance  of  5d.  each  per  diem.  The 
income  of  the  hospital  is  derived  from 
stoppages  out  of  the  pay  of  soldiers  and 
officers  belonging  to  the  army,  with 
some  occasional  aid  from  Parliament. 

The  Royal  Military  Asylum  owes 
its  foundation  to  the  late  Duke  of 
York.  It  was  erected  in  1801,  and  is 
used  as  a school  for  educating  the 
children  of  soldiers.  Of  these,  700 
boys  and  300  girls  are  constantly  main- 
tained and  instructed ; the  system  of 
education  is  that  introduced  by  the  late 
Dr.  Bell.  There  is  a handsome  new 
church  at  Chelsea.  The  population  of 
Chelsea  parish  is  32,371. 

Fulham  is  a village  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Thames,  four  miles  higher 


up  than  Westminster.  The  palace  of 
the  Bishop  of  London  is  situated  in  this 
parish,  a little  to  the  west  of  the  village. 
The  neighliourhcHKl  of  Fulham  is  also 
noted  for  its  market  gardens,  from  whii^h 
largo  supplies  of  fruit  and  vegetables 
are  constantly  sent  to  ].oudon.  A 
wooden  bridge  across  the  river  at  Ful- 
ham connects  Middlesex  with  Surn-y 
at  Putney. 

Hammersmith,  a chapelry  in  the 
parish  of  Fulham,  stands  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Thames,  on  the  great  west 
road.  This  village  is  principally  re- 
markable for  a very  elegant  susiiension 
bridge,  which  was  erected  in  1827, 
across  the  Thatnes,  at  an  expen.se  of 
about  80.000/.  This  bridge  consists  of 
a hurir.outal  roadway,  susismcled  from 
iron  chains,  which  are  carrksl  over 
stone  piers  and  archways  on  each  side 
of  the  river,  and  secured  to  substantial 
abutments.  The  roadway  is  822  feet 
long  and  twenty  feet  widi:,  with  a 1is>t- 
path  of  five  feet  in  addition.  Ham- 
mersmith and  Fulham  together  contain 
a population  of  17,539  inhabitants. 

Chiswick,  higher  up  the  Thames, 
about  six  miles  from  Westminster 
Bridge,  is  chielly  to  lie  noticed  as  hav- 
ing been  the  burial-place  of  several 
markable  persons.  Among  these,  aro 
Mary,  Countess  of  Fanlconlierg,  daugh- 
ter of  Cromw  ell ; Is)rd  Macartney,  w ho 
conducted  the  embassy  to  China ; and 
Hogarth.  (Chiswick  House,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  is  a 
fine  building,  containing  many  valu- 
able works  of  art ; the  grounds  are 
laid  out  w ith  much  taste.  The  exten- 
sive garden  of  the  London  Horticultural 
Society  is  at  Chisw  ick.  The  population 
of  Chiswick  amounted  in  1831,  to  4994 
persons.  The  villages  above  described 
are  all  in  Ossulston  Hundred. 

Brentford  is  a market  town  in  Isle- 
worth  Hundred,  likew  ise  on  the  Thames, 
and  seven  miles  and  a half  west  of  Pic- 
cadilly. It  is  a place  of  considerable 
business,  with  several  large  manu- 
factories, one  in  particular,  of  great 
magnitude,  for  making  soap.  The  tow  n 
has  nothing  to  recommend  it  ns  regards 
its  appearance.  In  a field  adjoining  the 
town,  the  freeholders  of  the  county  aro 
accustomed  to  inwt  for  the  nomination 
of  their  representatives  in  Parliament. 
The  market  is  held  on  the  Tuesday  of 
every  week.  Osterley  Park,  the  seat  of 
the  Earl  of  Jersey,  a noble  mansion 
with  beautiful  grounds,  is  situated  near 
Brentford. 
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Between  Brentford  and  Islcworth,  a 
short  distance  higher  up  the  river,  is 
another  princely  niunsion,  Sion  Hone, 
the  scat  of  the  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land. The  building,  which  is  of  ancient 
date,  was  repaired  by  Inigo  Jones,  but 
since  his  time  has  been  much  altered 
that  it  presents  a modem  appearance. 
The  grounds  contain  a very  fine  con- 
servatory, and  are  besides  remarkable 
as  containing  some  mulberry  trees, 
which  arc  said  to  be  the  first  planted  in 
England. 

Hounslow  is  a town  about  nine  miles 
west  from  London, nearthe  centre  of  Isle- 
worth  Hundred,  on  a branch  of  the  river 
Colne,  and  on  the  edge  of  what  was 
formerly  an  extensive  heath,  a great  part 
of  which  has  lieeu  inclosed.  On  this 
heath  were  mam'  vestiges  of  ancient 
encampments.  The  parish  of  Hounslow 
contains  several  powder-mills,  and  a 
considerable  mill  for  rolling  copper. 

Twickenham,  in  Islewoith  Hundred, 
about  ten  miles  and  a half  from  West- 
minster, ])iesenta  some  very  Ireautiful 
scenery.  This  village  possesses  an  in- 
terest likewise  from  its  having  been 
tile  rt^sidenee  of  Pope,  where  he  wrote 
a great  part  of  his  imems.  The 
house  in  which  he  resided  has  given 
place  to  one  more  commodious ; but 
the  gnrtto  which  ho  constructerl  in 
the  grounils  still  remains,  together 
with  an  olxjlisk  which  he  raised  to  the 
memory  of  his  mother.  Pojie  himself 
was  buried  in  Twickenham  church. 
Strawberry  Hill,  near  the  village  of 
Twickenham,  is  likewi.se considered  clas- 
sic ground,  from  its  having  been  the  re- 
sidence of  Horace  Walpole.  It  was 
his  delight  to  embellish  the  ridiculous 
Gothic  structure  which  ho  erector!  on 
this  spot ; and  ho  enriched  it  with  a 
choice  coller^tion  of  paintings,  sculp- 
tures, and  various  objects  of  antiquity. 

The  royal  palace  of  Hampton  Court, 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  in 
Spelthomc  Hundred,  is  about  thirteen 
miles  from  London.  This  spacious  build- 
ing was  erected  by  Cardinal  Wolsey, 
on  the  situ  of  a house  belonging  to  the 
Knights-Hospitallers,  and  was  by  him 
presented  to  King  Henry  VIII.  From 
that  time  to  the  reign  of  George  II.  in- 
clusive, Hampton  Court  was  the  occa- 
sional residence  of  our  kings  and  <iueens. 
The  palace  was  enlarged,  in  1 594,  by  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  who  built  the  princi- 
l>al  front  which  contains  the  state  apart- 
ments. These  arc  emlrellishcd  with 
many  portraits  and  emblematical  paint- 


ings by  several  artists  of  eelebntjr ; in  an 
apartment  which  for  that  reason  is  called 
the  Cartoon  Gallery,  are  kept,  at  pre- 
sent, part  of  the  Cartoons  of  Raphael. 
The  gardens  of  Hampton  Court  Palace 
are  very  extensive,  and  are  ornamented, 
in  a manner  very  common  during  the 
last  century,  by  a profusion  of  statues 
and  vases.  One  of  the  finest  vines  in 
Euro|ie  is  in  a green-house  in  these 
gardens.  This  vine  was  planted  in 
1 769  ; the  branches  cover  a surface  of 
seventy-two  feet  by  twenty,  and  in  one 
season  the  vine  has  produced  more  than 
2000  bunches,  weighing  1800  weight. 

Bushy  Park,  near  Hampton  Court, 
was  occupied  by  his  present  Majesty, 
when  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  is  still  m 
the  possession  of  the  Queen,  who  has 
been  appointed  ranger  of  the  park.  It 
contains  a magnificent  avenue  of  horse- 
chestnut  trees,  planted  by  William  III. 

Staines  is  a market  town  in  Spelthorne 
Hundred,  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames, 
near  the  spot  where  that  river  leaves 
the  county,  and  sixteen  miles  from  Lon- 
don. The  jurisdiction  possessed  by  the 
corporation  of  Ixmdon  over  the  western 
part  of  the  Thames  ends  at  Staines.  A 
stone  near  the  church,  on  the  margin 
of  the  river,  marks  this  boundary,  and 
bears  the  inscription  of  “ God  preserve 
the  City  of  London,  a.d.  1280."  It  is 
conjectured  by  Camden,  that  the  town 
denvetl  its  name  from  this  stone. 
Staines  is  connected  by  a handsome 
new  stone  bridge  with  the  county  of 
Surrey. 

The  town  of  Uxbridge,  in  the  parish 
of  Hellingdon,  in  Elthomo  Hundred, 
is  fifteen  miles  from  Luiidon,  and  near 
the  borders  of  tho  county  adjoining 
to  Buckinghamshire.  The  river  Colno 
runs  at  the  west  side  of  tho  town.  A 
very  ancient  building,  now  tho  C’niwii 
Inn,  U also  knowm  as  the  Treaty- 
house,  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Parliaiiient  and 
of  Charles  I.  having  met  within  it  in 
1044.  Uxbridge  has  a considerable 
grain  market,  and  many  grist  mills 
whence  large  supplies  of  flour  are  sent 
to  I.ondon. 

Harrow-on-tlie-Hill  is  a village  in 
Gore  Hundred,  nine  miles  and  a half 
from  Dnidon.  It  stands  on  one  of  the 
highest  hills  in  tho  county,  and  com- 
mands an  extensive  prosiioct.  This 
place  is  chiefly  noted  for  containing  one 
of  the  grout  public  schoids,  which  was 
founded  by  John  Lyon,  of  Harrow,  in 
1585.  Every  person  w ho  is  an  iuhabit- 
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ant  householder  in  the  parish  of  Harrow 
has  the  ri^ht  of  sending;  his  sons  to  this 
grammar  school  for  instruction  ; but  the 
great  supply  of  pupils  is  from  other  parts 
of  the  country  , tvho  are  chiefly  boarded 
with  the  various  masters. 

The  only  remaining  jjlaco  in  the 
county  that  requires  any  particular  men- 
tion is  the  town  of  Enfield,  situated  in 
Edmonton  Hundred,  nine  miles  north 
ofl^ndon.  Enfield  was  much  cele- 
brated in  former  days  for  its  Chase, — a 
large  tract  of  wixsiland,  well  stocked 
with  deer.  During  the  civil  wars,  the 
timls'r  was  cut  down,  the  deer  destroyed, 
and  the  land  parcelled  out  into  small 
farms.  After  the  Restoration,  these 
farms  wero  resumed,  and  the  land 
once  more  planted  and  stocked  with 
deer  ; but  it  was  again  disforested  in 
177!)  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  the 
lands  disposed  of  on  the  jiart  of  the 
crown.  In  the  town  of  Enfield  are  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  palace,  in  which  it 
is  .said  Edward  VI.  once  held  his 
court. 


Population  of  the  metropolis  and  the 
market-towns,  within  Middlesex  : — 


Ix>ndon  within  the  walls. 

55,778 

London  without  the  walls 

67,995 

Finsbury  division  

151,409 

Uolborn  division  

346,255 

Kensington  division 

87,961 

Tower  division  

359,864 

Westminster 

201,842 

Southwark  (in  Surrey)  . 

91,601 

Metropolis  

1,362,515 

Brentford 

2085 

Enfield 

8812 

Edgeware  

591 

Uxbridge 

3043 

Staines  

2486 

The  town  of  Hounslow 

is  partly  in 

Heston  parish,  which  contains  3407  in- 
habitants, and  partly  in  that  of  Isle- 
worth,  which  contains  5590.  The  pro- 
portion of  these  contained  in  Houns- 
low is  not  given. 

The  authorities  used  for  the  descrip- 
tion of  Middlesex  are  the  following : — 

Natural  History  of  Middlesex. 

Middleton's  View  of  the  Agriculture 
of  Middlesex. 

Lysons's  Environs  of  lamdon. 

The  Chronicles  of  London,  from  1089 
to  148.3,  written  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
first  published  from  the  MS.  in  1827, 
by  Nicholas  Harris  Nicolas,  Es<]. 

Chronicles  of  London  Bridge. 

Tlie  Picture  of  London. 


Brayley's  Ixtndiniana. 

Cook's  Walks  through  London. 

Views  of  ^ndon,  1825. 

Besides  the  above  works,  more  pecu- 
liarly relating  to  Middlesex,  there  are 
others  from  which  assistance  has  been 
derived  for  the  general  description  of 
most  of  the  counties,  and  many  of  the 
towns  of  England.  A list  of  these  works 
is  hero  subjoined,  as  serving  for  general 
reference  throughout  the  description  of 
England.  The  titles  of  works  of  a local 
character  are  placed  after  the  descrip- 
tions of  the  respective  counties. 

Camden's  Britannia,e<lited  by  Gough. 

lailand's  Itinerary,  1538. 

Lysons's  Magna  Britannia. 

Beauties  of  England  and  Wales. 

England  described  by  Aikin. 

Watford's  Scientific  Tourist  in  Eng- 
land, Wales,  and  Scotland. 

Gilpin's  Observations  on  the  Western 
Parts  of  England. 

. Kendall's  Picture  of  England  and 
Wales. 

Young's  Farmer's  Tour  through  Eng- 
land. 

Statistical  Illustrations  of  the  Territo- 
rial Extent,  &c.,  of  the  British  Empire. 

Stukeley's  Palieographia  Britannica. 

Grose's  Antiquities  of  England,  Ire- 
land, and  Scotland 

Smith's  Gaelic  Antiquities. 

Dugdale's  Monasticon  Anglicanum. 

Britton's  Architectural  Antiquities  of 
Great  Britain. 

Willis's  History  of  Mitred  Parlia- 
mentary Abbeys. 

Milner's  Ecclesiastical  Architecture 
of  England. 

Rickman's  List  of  Churches. 

Conybeare  and  Phillips's  Outlines  of 
the  Gwlogy  of  England  and  Wales. 

Greenough's  Geological  Map  of  Eng- 
land, with  a List  of  English  Hills. 

Smith's  Map  and  Delineation  of  the 
Strata  of  England  and  Wales,  with  a 
Memoir. 

Priestley's  Inland  Navigation. 

Bradshaw's  Maps  of  Canals. 

Skrine's  Rivers  of  Great  Britain. 

Trigonometrical  Survey  of  England. 

Cary's  Itinerary,  with  County  Maps. 

Reports  Trom  Commissioners  on  pro- 
posed Division  of  Counties  and  Boun- 
daries of  Boroughs. 

Ordnance  Maps,  as  far  as  they  go. 

Campbell's  Political  Survey  of  Britain. 

Carlisle's  Description  of  the  Endowed 
Grammar  Schools  of  England  and  Wales. 

An  Analytical  Digest  of  the  Reports 
made  to  Parliament  by  the  Commis- 
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sinners  upon  the  Public  Charities  for 

Rickman's  Abstract  of#he  Answers 
ami  Returns  made  under  the  Popula- 
tion Act. 

Oflicial  Tables  of  the  Revenue,  Po- 
pulation, &c.  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Reports  on  Municipal  Corporalion.s. 


HERTrOBDSHIRK 

Is  bounded  on  the  south-west  and  west 
hy  Buckinghamshire,  on  the  north-west 
by  Bedfordshire,  on  the  north  by  Cam- 
bridgeshire, on  the  east  by  Essex 
and  on  tlie  south  by  Middlesex.  Its 
greatest  length  from  east  to  west  is 
about  35,  from  north  to  south  25  miles. 
Its  circuit,  which  is  very  irregular,  is 
between  130  and  140  miles ; anti  its  area 
about  528  square  miles.  The  general 
ap]x?arance  of  this  county,  is  that  of 
highly  cultivated  lands,  inclosed  and 
thickly  intersected  with  live  hedges,  in 
which  trees  are  planted,  affording  much 
useful  timber.  Towards  the  north,  the 
country  is  hilly,  and  crossed  by  a part 
of  the  Buckingham  and  Bedford  chalk 
ridge  which  extends  along  the  northern 
limits  of  the  county  in  a north-east  di- 
rection. 

The  principal  rivers  of  Hertfordshire 
are,  the  Lea  and  its  affluents,  the  Mim- 
ram,  the  Beane,  the  Rih,  the  Ash,  and 
the  Stort ; and  the  Colne  with  its  afflu- 
ents, the  Ver,  the  Gade,  and  the  Chess. 
The  Lea  rises  near  Luton,  in  Bed- 
fordshire, takes  a south-eastern  direction 
into  Hertfordshire  to  Wlieathempstoad, 
and  winding  to  the  east,  reaches  Hert- 
ford, where  it  is  increased  by  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Mimram,  which  rises  in  the 
north-west  part  of  the  county,  and  of  the 
Beane,  which  has  its  source  more  to  the 
north  ; from  Hertford  the  united  stream 
runs  in  an  east-north-east  direction  to 
Ware,  having  in  its  course,  about  mid- 
way between  the  two  towns,  received  the 
waters  of  the  Rib.  The  Rib  rises  in  the 
north-east  part  of  the  county,  at  Cony- 
hury,  al>out  a mile  north  of  Bunting- 
ford,  and  in  its  course  receives  another 
small  stream,  called  the  Quin,  which 
rises  between  Anstcy  and  Widdiall  to 
the  north-east.  From  Ware  the  Lea 
runs  south,  and  at  Broxboura,  about 
five  miles  south  of  Ware,  forms  the 
boundary  between  Essex  and  Hert- 
fordshire, and  finally  leaves  the  county, 
near  Waltham  Abbey.  About  a mile 
below  Ware,  this  river  receives  the  Ash, 
a small  stream,  which  rises  near  Essex  on 


the  north-east,  and  near  Hoildesdon  tho 
Lea  is  joined  by  the  Stort,  which  forms 
part  of  the  boundary  between  Essex  and 
this  county.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. 
the  attention  of  Goveniment  was  drawn 
to  making  the  Lea  navigable  ; for  this 
purpose,  a few'  dams  were  formed  in  tho 
upper  part  of  the  river,  in  order  that  a 
suffleient  depth  of  water  for  floating  boats 
might  be  procured.  These  means  were, 
however,  found  very  inadeouatc  ; and,  in 
1 76  7,  application  was  mane  to  the  cele- 
hrafed  engineer,  Smeaton,  to  improve 
these  imperfect  works.  A canal  was 
then  made  from  Hertford,  where  the 
river  is  1 1 1 feet  3 inches  above  tho  level 
of  the  sea,  to  near  the  junction  of  the 
Stort  with  tho  I-ea,  not|.far  from  Hod- 
desdon ; from  this  point  various  cuts 
were  made  to  Tottenham.  From  Lea 
Bridge,  at  Clapton,  atfjher  cut  was 
made  to  Oldford,  near*  Bow  Bridge. 
From  Bromley  there  is  a cut  a mile  and 
a half  long  into  the  Thames  at  Lime- 
house,  by  which  the  circuit  of  the  Isle 
of  Dogs  in  the  Thames  navigation  is' 
avoided.  At  Oldford,  a little  below 
Temple  Mills,  a cut  a mile  in  length 
was  made  in  1624,  communicating  with 
the  Regent's  Canal  at  Bethnal  Green. 
By  these  numerous  cuts  the  sinuosities 
of  tho  old  river  arc  avoided,  and  an  easy 
navigation  for  barges  is  thus  made  from 
the  Thames  to  Hertford ; the  whole 
length  of  line  along  the  river  and  canals 
is  about  twenty-five  miles.  Throughout 
this  distance  there  arc  numerous  locks." 

The  Colne  is  formed  bv  the  junction  of 
several  small  streams, which  unite  in  the 
parish  of  North  Miras  ; it  then  takes  a 
south-west  course  to  I-ondon^  (’olney, 
and  continuing  the  same  direction,  about 
half  way  Itctween  St.  Alban's  and  Wat- 
ford it  is  joined  by  the  Ver.  or  V'eru- 
1am,  a much  more  considerable  branch, 
though  tho  Colne  gives  its  name  to  tho 
united  stream ; as  far  down  as  this  point 
the  Colne  is  a very  insignificant  river, 
unless  after  heavy  rains,  when  it  is  full 
of  water,  and  very  muddy.  From  Wat- 
ford the  Colne  takes  a western  course 
to  Rickmansworth,  where  it  is  joined 
by  the  Gade  and  the  Chess,  and  enters 
Middlesc.x  at  the  north-west  angle  of 
that  county.  Near  Colney  Park  this 
river  has  a short  underground  passage. 
The  Ver  rises  at  Rowbeech,  near  Merk- 
yate  Street,  passes  St.  Alban's  in  a 
south-east  course,  and  then  takes  a 
nearly  south  direction,  till  it  joins  the 
Colne.  The  Gade  has  its  source  near 
tho  borders  of  Buckinghamshire,  takes  a 
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south-east  eourse  to  near  Ilemcl  Hemp- 
stead, when  it  runs  in  nearly  a smuh 
direction  to  Rickniaiisworth.  The  Chess 
rises  near  Chesham  irt  Buckingham- 
shire, enters  this  county  near  Sarratt, 
and  takes  a south-east  course,  till  its 
junction  with  the  Colne. 

The  New  River,  with  the  springs  from 
which  it  has  its  supply,  has  already 
been  noticed  in  the  description  of  Mid- 
dlesex, The  Grand  Junction  Canal 
enters  this  county  five  miles  north-west 
of  Bcrkhampstcad : at  this  point  it  is 
402  feet  above  the  Thames.  It  then 
passes  near  Hemol  Hempstead  and 
Watford ; a branch  of  the  canal  com- 
municates with  the  latter  town.  The 
main  canal  continues  in  a south-west 
direction  to  Rickmansworlh.  and  thence 
enters  the  county  of  Middlesex. 

The  subsc'  throughout  this  county 
is  mostly  chalk,  intermixed  with  silex. 
On  the  north,  the  surface  also  of  the 
soil  is  generally  chalky  ; on  the  north- 
east it  is  clayey ; in  the  valleys,  the 
soil  is  composed  of  a rich  sandy  loam. 
The  general  quality  of  the  natural  soil 
is  not  considered  very  productive,  but  it 
is  mucii  improverl  by  cultivation.  Fine 
trees,  to  a considerable  amount,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  oak,  beech,  and  elm, 
are  scattered  through  the  county.  The 
land  is  very  much  subdivided,  and  the 
farms  are  seldom  large,  ranging  mostly 
from  150  to  400  acres.  “The  vicinity 
to  the  capital,  the  goodness  of  the  air 
and  roads,  and  the  Iwauty  of  the  coun- 
try, have  much  contributed  to  this  cir- 
cumstance, by  making  this  county  a 
favourite  residence ; and  by  inducing  a 
great  number  of  wealthy  persons  to 
purchase  land  for  building  villas  ; this 
lias  multiplier!  estates  in  a manner 
unknown  in  the  distant  counties*."  At 
an  early  period  in  the  agricultural  his- 
tory of  England,  this  county  was  su))C- 
rior  to  others  in  its  husbandry  ; but  it 
has  not  lately  made  equal  improvement 
with  some  other  parts.  Most  of  the 
land  is  arable,  little  being  appropriated 
to  pasture  ground.  On  the  south-west 
there  are  many  orchanls,  planted  prin- 
cipally with  apple  and  cherry  trees. 
Wheat,  barley, and  oats,  are  the  chief 
produce  of  the  county.  Wheathemp- 
stead,  on  the  river  ijea,  was  formerly 
noted  for  the  excellence  of  its  wheat, 
whence  it  takes  its  name.  There  are 
few  manufactories  in  this  county ; its 
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principal  trade  is  in  coni  and  in  malt. 
Malting  is  carried  on  to  a givat  extent  at 
Hitchin,  Baklock,  Roystoii,  and  W are. 

Hertfordshire  is  divided  into  eight 
Hundreds,  comprising  134  parishes 
which  contain  one  county  town,  and 
nineteen  market  towns. 

To  the  north  arc  the  Hundreds  of 
Hitchin,  Odsey,  and  Edwinstree ; to  the 
east,  Braughin  ; in  the  centre,  Broad- 
water ; to  the  south,  Hertford  and 
Casliio  ; to  the  west,  Dacorum.  This 
county  returns  three  members  to  Par- 
liament. 

Hertford,  an  ancient  town,  eighteen 
miles  north  of  London,  sends  two  mem- 
bers to  parliament.  It  stands  on  the 
river  Lea,  and  consists  of  a few  regular 
streets.  It  has  two  parish  churches. 
Among  the  public  buildings  are  a neat 
sessions'  house,  a town  hall,  n gaol, 
and  penitentiary,  arranged  on  the  plan 
of  Howard.  Here  is  also  a grammar- 
school,  founded  in  the  reign  of  James  I. 
A commercial  rather  than  a classical 
education  is  given  at  this  school.  It  has 
seven  scholarships  at  Peter  House, 
Cambridge,  of  14/.  per  annum;  but  for 
the  above  reasons  these,  for  many  years 
past,  have  not  been  filled.  In  the  year 
673,  a synod  was  hold  in  this  town; 
and  n castle  was  erected  by.Edwanl  the 
Elder  early  in  the  tenth  century. 

The  present  castle  was  raised  on  the 
same  site  in  the  time  of  Charles  I., 
and  the  few  remains  of  the  ancient 
fortress  consist  of  part  of  the  outer 
wall  and  some  towers.  The  castle,  as 
it  now  stands,  is  built  of  brick,  and 
contains  numerous  small  rooms.  It  is 
now  rcnte<l  by  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, and  is  used  as  a preparatory 
school  to  their  college,  which  was  es- 
tablished in  1606.  The  object  of  the 
college  is  to  give  a suitable  education 
to  youths  who  arc  about  to  be  appointed 
to  any  civil  employment  under  the 
Company  in  India.  The  college  build- 
ings are  at  Haileybury,  about  two 
miles  and  a half  from  Hertford ; be- 
sides the  residences  for  the  Principal 
and  several  professors,  there  arc  accom- 
modations for  100  students,  between 
the  ages  of  15  and  IS  years;  on  an 
average  more  than  30  arc  annually 
sent  from  it  to  India.  An  establish- 
ment, lielonging  to  Christ's  Hospital, 
London,  is  situated  in  the  out-borough 
to  the  north-east.  It  is  a largo  build- 
ing, forming  three  sides  of  a (|uadran- 
le,  capable  of  accommodating  500chil- 
ren  and  the  necessary  attendants. 
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Tliis  is  a kind  of  mirscrj-  school  for  the 
younger  children  on  the  Blue-Coat 
School  foundation.  Hertford  is  a plea- 
sant, rcs|>cctable,  and  busy  town.  It  is 
well  paved  and  lighted  with  gas,  and  is 
supplied  with  water  from  the  river  Lea 
by  means  of  water-works.  Its  princi- 
pal trade  is  in  mealing  and  malting; 
several  mills  for  these  purposes  are 
eriTted  on  the  rivers  Ijca  and  Mimram. 

Ware,  a town  on  the  river  Lea,  three 
miles  from  Hertford,  is  one  of  the  great- 
est markets  fur  corn  in  the  county  : it 
sends  more  than  f.'iOO  sacks  of  outs  and 
wheat  weekly  for  the  consumption  of 
the  metropolis.  The  barges  which  con- 
vey grain  down  the  Lea  return  with 
coals.  This  town  consists  of  one  long 
street  and  several  smaller  ones.  It  con- 
tains a large  church  and  several  cha- 
ritable institutions. 

Bishop's  Stortford,  a market  town, 
is  situated  near  the  bonlcrs  of  Essex, 
twelve  miles  east-north-east  of  Hert- 
Ibrd,  on  the  river  .Stort.  The  town  con- 
sists of  four  streets,  built  in  the  form 
of  a cross,  running  from  north  to  south, 
and  from  east  to  west.  The  church, 
which  is  well  situated  on  an  eminence, 
has  a fine  lofty  tower,  and  contains 
many  old  monuments.  There  was  a 
free  grammar-school  here,  but  it  is  gone 
to  tlecay.  Malting  is  the  ]>rincipal 
business  of  the  place. 

Buntingforrl  is  a small  town  on  the 
Rib,  eleven  miles  north  by  east  from 
Hi-rlford.  A grammar-school,  founded 
hero  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  has  four  scholarships  at  Christ  s 
College,  Cambridge,  of  1 it.  per  annum 
each. 

Royston,  on  the  northern  limits  of 
the  countv,  eighteen  miles  north  of 
Hertford,  is  in  a bottom  among  chalk 
downs.  Two  Roman  roads  cross  each 
other  at  this  town.  The  one  commences 
on  the  coast  of  Sussex,  nearNewhaven, 
jiasses  through  London,  Hertfonl,  Roys- 
lon,  and  so  proceeds  by  Huntingdon  and 
Lincoln  to  the  Huralicr;  this  is  called 
Ermin-street.  The  other  (Icknield  way) 
begins  about  Weymouth,  and  termi- 
nates on  the  Norfolk  coast.  The  church 
is  an  ancient  structure,  the  remains  of 
a priory  which  was  founded  here  in  the 
twelfth  century.  Malting  is  the  prin- 
cipal business  of  the  town. 

Ashwcll  is  situateil  between  sixteen 
and  seventeen  miles  ne.arly  north  of 
Hertford.  Near  this  pliu-e,  upon  a 
hill,  in  Harlwrough  Held,  are  evident 
marks  of  a Homan  fortilicution.  Roman 


coins  and  earthen  vessels  have  been  dug 
up  here  at  different  times. 

Bahloek,  fourteen  miles  and  a half 
north  by  west  from  Hertford,  contains 
a church  of  large  dimensions,  and  a well- 
endowed  alms-house. 

Hitchin,  a market  town,  situated  in 
a fertile  valley,  is  fourteen  miles  north- 
west by  north  from  Hertford.  It  has 
a considerable  trade  in  malting.  Be- 
sides the  church,  there  arc  a free-school 
and  a charity-school. 

Bcrkhuinstead  is  an  ancient  place, 
twent\-ono  miles  west  by  south  from 
Hertford,  situated  in  a deep  valley  on 
the  south-west  side  of  the  Grand  Junc- 
tion Canal.  It  consi.sts  of  two  prin- 
cipal streets : at  the  north-east  end  of 
one  of  which,  some  mins  of  an  ancient 
castle  still  remain  which  was  origin- 
ally built  before  the  reign  of  William  I. 
This  town  was  formerly  of  more  import- 
ance than  at  present ; it  was  incorporated 
by  James  I.  in  1020,  but  suffered  so 
much  from  the  subsequent  civil  wars,  that 
it  became  impovcrisucrl,  and  its  rights 
under  the  charter  were  abandoned.  It 
has  now  a weekly  market : there  is  here 
a manufacture  of  fringe  lace.  The 
free  grammar  school  was  founded  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  for  the  educa- 
tion of  not  more  than  144  boys.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  from  a suit  in  Chancery 
commenced  in  1814,  that  the  place  of 
master  had  become  a sinecure,  though 
the  revenues  had  very  greatly  increased. 
In  1830,  the  annual  value  of  the  school 
property  was  above  600/.,  but  the  com- 
missioners fur  charities  report  the  school 
as  entirely  inefficient.  There  is  also  a 
well  endowed  charity  school  in  this  town. 

Tring.  a market  town  on  the  borders 
of  Buckinghamshire,  twenty-six  miles 
west  of  Hertford,  and  one  mile  and  a 
quarter  west  of  the  Grand  Junction 
Canal,  was  formerly  a considerable  place, 
and  gave  name  to  the  hundred.  It  has 
now  a neat  ap{>enrancc,  and  contains 
sumo  good  houses.  The  church  is  an 
ancient  building,  with  a square  tower  ; 
in  the  chancel  there  arc  some  One  old 
monuments.  There  is  a charity-school 
here. 

Hemcl  Hempstead,  a small  but  neat 
town,  eighteen  miles  west  by  south  of 
Hertford,  is  situated  on  the  slope  of  a 
hill  which  descends  into  the  rich  valley 
of  the  Gailc.  Its  weekly  market  is  one 
of  the  largest  in  tho  county  for  corn. 
The  plaiting  of  straw  forms  the  principal 
employment  of  the  females ; and  there 
are  some  machine-makers  in  the  town. 
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This  town  was  incorporated  under  a 

bailiff  by  Henry  VIII. 

Hatllelil,  a town  between  six  and 
seven  miles  west-south-west  of  Hertford, 
formerly  belontjed  to  the  Bishops  of  Ely. 
Near  it  is  tho  seat  of  the  Marriuis  of 
Salialmr.y,  the  grounds  of  which  are 
beautifully  laid  out.  Many  valuable 
pictun's  ornament  this  mansion,  whieh 
is  onoof  finest  specimensof  Elizabethan 
architecture  in  England. 

St.  Alban's  is  a borough  town,  and 
sends  two  memlx'rs  to  Parliament.  Tlio 
elective  franchise  has  lately  been  ex- 
tended a little  both  to  the  east  and  to 
the  west.  The  town  is  situated  on  tho 
north  side  of  the  river  Ver,  twelve 
miles  west-south-west  of  Hertford.  It 
consists  princi])ally  of  four  streets,  and 
contains  three  parish  chuisdies.  Tho 
British  city  of  Verulam,  on  the  site  of 
which  the  present  town  stands,  was  a 
wallisl  town  of  tho  Romans  ; some 
considerable  masses  of  the  wall  yet 
remain,  which  are  alwvo  twelve  feet 
in  thickness.  Here,  and  at  lamdon 
and  other  places,  Boadicea,  it  is  said, 
massacred  70,0(10  Romans  and  their 
allies.  It  was  also  the  scene  of  tho 
martyrdom  of  Alhanus  in  tho  year  303. 
A church  was  afterwards  founded  on 
the  s]«)t  where  he  was  murdcretl,  and 
thence  the  town  took  tho  name  of  St. 
Alban's.  In  latter  times  its  vicinity 
was  the  scene  of  two  battles  birtween 
tho  rival  houses  of  York  and  Lancas- 
ter. Tho  general  fiirra  of  the  abltey 
chundi  is  a long  cross,  having  a square 
anil  massive  tower  rising  fn)m  the  in- 
tersection of  the  nave  and  transepts,  and 
supported  on  four  largo  semicircular 
arches.  The  length  of  the  church  is, 
from  the  west  d<x)r  to  the  high  altar,  4 1 1 
feet,  and  thence  to  the  east  end  of  the 
lady's  chaitel,  189  feet ; breadth  of  tran- 
septs, 32  feet ; extreme  length  of  tran- 
septs, 1 74feet;  breadth  of  hotly  of  church 
74J  fisft.  The  Chapel  of  the  Virgin,  at 
the  east  end  of  the  church,  formerly  the 
most  heautiful  part  of  the  whole  struc- 
ture, Ijccamc  in  so  dilapidated  a state 
that  its  communication  with  the  other 
part  Wits  walled  up.  It  communicated 
with  the  Presbytery  by  three  |X)inted 
arches,  which  are  now  filled  with  ma- 
sonry. This  chajicl  was  originally  built 
by  Hugh  de  Eversden.  The  centre 
part  of  the  abbey  is  the  most  ancient ; 
the  cast  and  west  are  of  a dissimilar 
style  of  architecture,  and  of  a much 
later  date.  In  the  beginning  of  1832, 
a part  of  tho  upper  battlement,  on  the 


south-west  side  of  the  abbey,  fell  upon 
tho  nsif  below,  a largo  portion  of  which 
likewise  giving  way,  was  precipitated 
into  the  interior  of  the  church.  A 
public  subscription  was  immediately 
opened  for  repairing  the  mischief;  and 
the  restoration  of  tho  whole  is  now 
(18.35)  nearly  completed.  The  gate- 
hou.se,  crecterl  in  the  reign  of  Richard 
II.,  is  a large,  heavy,  gloomy  building, 
forming  the  chief  eiitmncu  into  the 
abbey  precincts.  Tho  entrances  to 
the  prison  for  tho  Ulierty,  and  to  the 
house  of  correction,  arc,  respectively, 
on  each  side  of  this  gateway.  The 
other  churdics  are  — ,St.  Peter's,  si- 
tuated on  the  north-east  of  tho  town, 
and  St.  Michael's,  on  tho  south-west,  at 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Ver;  in  this 
latter  is  the  monument  of  Imrrl  Bacon. 
Tho  town  has  a grammar-school  found- 
ed in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  It 
appears  by  the  statutes  that  admittaneo 
to  this  school  is  not  restricted  to  the 
children  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town, 
or  even  to  those  of  the  county : but  to 
the  number  of  “ one  hundred  and 
twenty  scholars  it  is  open  to  all  the 
world*."  A small  library  is  attached  to 
the  school,  in  which,  among  others, 
there  are  a few  scarce  books  f-  The 
school-room  is  the  Chapel  of  the  Virgin, 
already  mentioned  as  having  forme<l 
tho  east  end  of  the  Abbey  Church.  Tho 
roof  is  supported  by  groined  arches ; but 
not  much  of  the  original  architecture  re- 
mains. It  is  now,  os  it  stands,  a largo 
building,  being  more  than  55  feet  in 
length,  24  feet  in  breadth,  and  about 
30  feet  in  height.  There  us  also  a blue- 
coat  school  here.  This  Irarough  is  go- 
verned by  a corporation,  consisting  of  a 
mayor,  high  steward,  recorder,  twelve 
aldermen,  and  twenty-four  assistants, 
with  a town  clerk  and  subordinateoflicers. 
The  principal  manufacture  in  the  town 
is  straw  plait,  which  is  likewise  exten- 
sively carrietll  on  among  the  cottagers 
in  the  different  villages  of  Hertford- 
shire. There  are  a cotton  and  a silk 
mill  on  the  Ver,  which  bounds  tho 
borough  on  the  south. 

Watford,  a town  on  the  river  Colne, 
is  sixteen  miles  and  a half  south-west 
of  Hertford.  It  consists  principally  of 
one  long  street,  in  the  centre  of  which 
is  the  church,  and  a well-endowed  freo- 
8iho<d.  Here  are  considerable  silk 
mills,  worked  by  excellent  machinery ; 

* Deacrlptioo  of  Endowed  Grammar 

Schooli. 

t Idem. 
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one  is  set  in  motion  by  the  waters  of 
the  Colne.  There  is  likewise  a paper 
mill  on  the  same  river. 

Rickmansworth,  twenty  miles  south- 
west by  west  of  Hertford,  is  situated  at 
the  conllueni-e  of  the  Colne,  the  Gade, 
and  the  Chess.  It  has  a lar(;e  old 
church,  consisting  of  a nave,  aisles,  and 
chancel,  and  euntaining  many  monu- 
ments. There  arc  several  paper  and 
other  mills  at  this  place. 

Cheshunt,  about  a mile  west  of  the 
river  I>ca,  near  the  borders  of  Essex 
and  Middlc.sex,  is  seven  miles  south 
by  cast  from  Hertford.  It  is  supposed 
to  have  been  a Roman  station,  but  at 
present  it  is  a place  of  little  importance. 
The  pari.sh  of  Cheshunt  contained  tbo 
palace  of  Tlieobald's,  a favourite  resi- 
dence of  James  I.  To  this  town  Richard 
Cromwell  retired  when  ho  ceased  to  bo 
Protector  of  England,  and  he  died  here 
in  1 71 2 at  the  age  of  SO.  In  the  parish 
of  Cheshunt.  alxiut  a mile  and  a half 
from  the  town,  is  Waltham  Cross,  one 
of  the  monuments  erected  by  Edward  I. 
at  the  places  where  the  body  of  his  wife 
rested  on  its  way  to  interment.  The 
cross  has  lately  been  partially  restored 
by  Mr.  W.  B.  Clarke,  w ith  great  care. 

Barnet,  generally  called  Chipping 
Barnet,  stands  on  high  ground,  about 
eleven  miles  north-north-west  of  London, 
and  on  the  great  north  road.  It  contains 
a church  built  about  a.d.  1400,  a gram- 
mar-school founded  by  Elizabeth  in 
1573,  and  a charity-school  for  the  child- 
ren of  Barnet  of  both  sexes.  It  has  two 
fairs,  one  of  which,  in  September,  is  a 
great  fair  for  cattle.  On  Gladsmore 
Heath,  near  Barnet,  was  fought  in  1471 
the  decisive  battle  between  the  Yorkists 
and  Lancastrians,  commonly  called  the 
Battle  of  Barnet. 

Hoddesdon.  a market-town  between 
three  and  four  miles  south-east  of 
Hertford,  consists  of  two  long  streets. 
The  church  is  a neat  brick  building. 
In  the  neighbourhood  is  a large  cot- 
ton mill.  About  two  miles  and  a half 
north-east  of  the  town  is  the  parish 
of  Stansted  Abbot's,  in  which  there 
is  a free  grammar-school,  founded  in 
163U.  Latin  is  not  now  taught  in  this 
school ; the  present  system  of  education 
is  on  the  plan  of  the  National  schools. 

The  population  of  the  market-towns 


of  Hertfordshire : 

Hertford 5247 

Ware 4214 

Bishop  Stortford 3958 

Standon  2272 


Buntingford* 

Barkway 839 

Royston 1272 

Baidock 17U4 

Hitchin 5211 

Stevenage 1302 

Berkharnstcad 2309 

Tring 3488 

Hemcl  Hempstead  ....  4759 

Hatfield 3593 

St.  Alban  s 4772 

AVatford  (with  Cashio- 

bury  parish) 5293 

Rickmansworth 4574 

Chipping  Barnet 2369 

Hoddesdon 1990 


Authorities. 

Chaunccy's  History  of  Hertfordshire. 
Clutterbuck's  ditto. 

Turner's  ditto. 

Ncwcome's  History  of  St.  Alban's. 
Y'oung's  General  View  of  the  Agri- 
culture of  Hertfordshire. 


BUCKIMOHAHSRIRK 

Is  an  inland  county,  bounded  on  the 
south  by  the  Thames  ; on  the  west  by 
Oxfordshire ; on  the  north  bv  North- 
amptonshire ; on  the  cast  by  Bedford- 
shire and  Hertfordshire.  It  is  of  an 
irregular  form,  measuring  in  its  great- 
est length,  from  south  to  north  forty- 
five  miles,  and  from  east  to  west  eighteen 
miles:  its  circuit  is  about  138  miles; 
its  area  733  square  miles. 

The  gencml  appearance  of  the  county 
is  varied.  On  the  north  the  country 
rises  in  gentle  hills.  Commencing  at 
Brentwood  forest  on  the  western  bound- 
ary, there  is  high  ground  running  in 
nearly  a north-east  direction  through 
Quainton,  to  AA'hitchurch  ; thence  taking 
nearly  a north  direction,  it  continues  to 
AVinslow,  and  from  that  town  it  runs  in 
a very  irregular  line  ns  far  as  Fenny 
Stratford.  The  rich  vale  of  Aylesbury 
occupies  the  centre  of  the  county  : it  is 
bounded  on  the  north-west  by  the  ele- 
vations just  described,  and  extends  on 
the  south-west  as  far  as  Thame  in  Ox- 
fordshire, situated  near  the  boundary  of 
the  county ; on  the  south,  this  vale  is 
bounded  by  the  Chiltern  Hills,  which 
run  in  a direction  E.N.E.  across  the 
county,  entering  it  near  Henley  in  Ox- 
fordshire, and  leaving  it  at  Tring  in 
Hertfordshire.  These  hills  are  parts 
of  the  great  chalk  ridge  already  de- 

* III  popuUUoo  i«  not  given  »«parately.  It  not 
l>f{Dg  A paxisb.  The  pepuUtlon  given  of  the  differ- 
ent place*  l»  that  of  the  reapeclWe  parivhM  la 
which  the  town*  ire  aituited. 
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scribed  (see  p.  37)  ; their  average 
breadth  is  stated  to  be  from  flftceu  to 
twenty  miles.  In  a part  of  the  county 
which  runs  in  a very  irregular  manner 
between  Hertfordshire  and  Bedfonlshire, 
is  an  elevated  tract  nearly  north  from 
T ring.  Ivinghoe,  situated  on  this  eleva- 
tion, is  the  highest  part  of  Bucks,  being 
904  feet*  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  Thame  and  the  Chess  are  the 
only  streams  of  any  consequence  which 
take  their  rise  in  this  county.  The 
Thames  is  the  boundary  between  Berk- 
shire and  Buckinghamshire,  through  a 
winding  course  of  about  twenty-eight 
miles.  The  Colne,  taking  a southerly 
direction  towards  the  Thames, separates 
the  south-eastern  part  of  this  county 
from  Middlesex,  through  a distance  of 
about  fourteen  miles.  The  Ouse  enters 
the  I'ounty  from  Northamptonshire, 
about  three  miles  west  of  Buckingham, 
after  having  funned  for  nearly  four 
miles  the  boundary  lietwcen  the  two 
counties  ; it  then  takes  a winding 
course,  traverses  the  country  in  a north- 
easterly direction,  and  passes  into  Bed- 
fonlshire about  two  miles  from  Olney. 
All  tlieso  rivers  receive  several  tribu- 
taries, most  of  which  abound  in  fish. 
The  Thame  has  two  sources;  one  rises 
nearTring  in  Hertfordshire,  the  other 
near  Stukely  in  the  south-east  of  the 
county.  These  meet  some  miles  to  the 
north  of  Aylesbury,  and  passing  about 
two  miles  west  of  that  town,  take  a 
west-south-west  course,  and  fall  into  the 
Thames  at  Dorchester.  The  Chess 
takes  its  rise  a little  to  the  north  of 
Chesham,  and  flows  in  a south-easterly 
direction  to  the  boundary  of  the  county. 
The  Grand  Junction  Canal  enters  this 
county  from  Northamptonshire,  near 
Stony  Stratford ; in  its  course,  it  is 
carried  across  the  river  Ouse  by  an 
aqueduct  three  quarters  of  a mile  in 
length ; it  passes  into  Hertfordshire 
two  or  "three  miles  south  of  Ivinghoe. 
From  this  jioint  navigable  cuts  have 
lieeii  made  to  Wendover  and  to  Ayles- 
bury ; and  another  cut  from  the  canal  at 
Old  Stratford  communicates  with  Buck- 
ingham, and  gives  that  town  likewise 
the  lienefit  of  water-carriage. 

The  line  of  the  Birmingham  and 
London  rail  road,  commenced  in  1S.34, 
enters  thiscounty  two  miles  east  of  Stony 
Stratford,  passes  near  Kenny  Stratford 
and  Leighton  Buzzard,  and  enters  Hert- 
fordshire near  Little  Gaddesden. 


* Cuuyuvare  aad  PbUllpa. 


At  Dorton,  between  Aylesbury  and 
the  borders  of  Oxfordshire,  there  is  a fine 
chalybeate  spring,  which  has  lately 
risen  to  some  celebrity.  Its  consti- 
tuents are  sulphate  of  iron,  alumina, 
and  lime. 

The  soil  of  the  Chiltern  Hills  * is 
little  more  than  chalk  and  Hint,  and 
is  very  inferior  in  fertility  to  the  lower 
parts  of  the  county ; but  it  has  been 
greatly  ameliorated  by  good  cultivation. 
The  vale  of  Aylesbury  is  composed  of 
rich  loam  ; strong  clay  and  loam  upon 
gravel  characterize  the  soil  of  the  north 
]iart  of  the  county.  The  principal  crops 
of  the  Chiltem  district  are  wheat,  barley, 
outs,  lieans,  and  sainfoin.  In  the  north- 
ern division  there  is  little  arable  land, 
the  soil  lieing  chietly  devoted  to  pas- 
turage and  meadows.  The  business  of 
the  dairy  occupies  much  of  the  farmer's 
attention. 

Buckinghamshire  is  divided  into  eight 
hundreds,  containing  199  parishes,  one 
county-town,  and  fifteen  market  towns. 
In  the  north  are,  Buckingham,  New- 
port. In  the  centre — Asliendon,  Cot- 
teslow,  Avlesbury.  In  the  south — Dcs- 
borough,  Burnham,  Stoke.  The  county 
sends  three  members  to  Parliament. 

Buckingham,  the  county  town,  is 
situateil  on  a bend  of  the  river  Ouse, 
over  w hich  there  are  three  stone  bridges, 
forty-nine  miles  north-west  of  london  : 
it  is  a town  of  great  antiquity.  It  is  also 
an  ancient  borough,  but  not  now  of  much 
consequence ; it  sends  two  members  to 
Parliament.  This  town  is  small,  and 
has  little  in  it  worthy  of  remark.  The 
present  church,  situated  on  an  emi- 
nence, was  built  in  17.SH.  The  tower 
and  spire  arc  150  feet  high,  and  the  in- 
terior of  the  church  is  finished  in  a hand- 
some style.  The  town-hall  is  a largo 
brick-building  re-erected  in  178:1  by  the 
then  Man|uis  of  Buckinghum.  A small 
almshouse  for  poor  women  was  esta- 
blished and  very  poorly  endowed  by- 
Queen  Elizabeth.  The  whole  parish  of 
Buckingham,  containing  aliout  SflUO 
acres,  is  included  in  the  “ free  corporate 
borough"  chartered  by  Queen  Mary; 
it  is  governed  by  a bailiff  and  twelve 


• Formerly  lhe«e  lilH*  nbonnded  in  tlmb-r.  etpp- 
citUy  Ueei'h,  ftiid  ttfforded  Hhelter  to  nuniero>i« 
bsndiUl.  To  put  tbeee  tt»»wn.  and  to  protect  the 
ifihahitanu  of  the  nelghboiirlnK  parts  from  ilieir 
depreilatlun*.  an  officer  wa»  appointed  midcr 
the  crown,  called  the  Steward  of  tiie  Chiltern 
llnndrrds.  HU  diillca  hare  lung  since  ceased,  but 
the  nnminftl  office  still  remains,  and  is  used  for 
the  piirpuse  of  enabling  a member  of  parliament 
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capital  burgesses.  The  corporation  ap- 
point the  master  to  the  free  grammar 
school.  The  only  manufact  ure  is  white 
thread  lace,  which  once  employed  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  labouring 
females  of  this  county.  The  intnxluc- 
tion  of  machinery  into  the  manufac- 
ture of  lace  at  Nottingham  has  much 
lessened  the  number  of  persons  en- 
gaged in  this  business  at  Buckingham. 
Ijice-making,  however,  still  gives  em- 
ployment to  many  women  and  girls, 
who  thus  obtain  a small  sum  at  their 
own  homes  at  an  oarly  age.  Alxjut 
three  miles  from  Buckingham  is  Stowe, 
the  magnificent  seat  of  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham.  A branch  of  the  Grand 
Junction  canal  runs  to  this  town. 

Stony  Stratford  is  a market  town  on 
the  left  bank  of  tlie  Ouse,  on  the  Imr- 
ders  of  Northamptonshire,  with  which 
it  has  communication  by  a stone  bridge. 
It  is  seven  miles  north-east  of  Bucking- 
ham. The  female  inhabitants  are  prin- 
cipally occupied  in  lace-making ; but 
the  chief  business  of  the  town  arises 
from  the  passage  of  travellers.  The 
town,  which  is  built  on  the  Roman 
Watling  Street,  is  about  a mile  in  length. 
It  had  two  parish  churches,  one  of 
which  was  burnt  down,  except  the  tower, 
in  a destructive  fire,  which  consume<l 
great  part  of  the  town,  in  17-12.  The 
other  church  was  rebuilt  in  1776.  Near 
the  church  is  a neat  market-house. 
There  arc  two  large  Sunday  schools  and 
several  charitable  institutions. 

Newport  Pagncll  is  an  ancient  market 
town,  twelve  miles  and  a half  north  east 
by  cast  of  Buckingham,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ouse,  at  its  junction  with  a small 
stream  called  the  Louvet,  which  divides 
the  town  into  two  unequal  parts.  The 
church,  which  stands  on  an  eminence, 
was  rebuilt  in  1828.  and  is  now  a hand- 
some edifice.  In  this  town  is  a very 
old  charitable  foundation,  calleil  Queen 
Ann's  Hospital,  the  origin  of  which  may 
be  traced  to  the  eleventh  century.  There 
is  also  a theological  institution,  entitled 
the  Newport  Pagnell  Evangelical  Insti- 
tution, for  all  ileiiominations  of  Protest- 
ants : it  was  commenced  in  1764,  and 
is  now  supported  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions. The  town  used  formerly  to  be 
supplied  with  water  from  the  Ouse  by 
means  of  an  hydraulic  machine ; but 
it  has  now  a plentiful  supply  by  springs 
from  all  parts.  The  making  of  lace 
forms  a principal  occupation  of  the  la- 
bouring females.  Aliout  fiur  miles 
from  this  place,  at  'Wavendon,  on  the 


borders  of  Bedfordshire,  are  fuller's 
earth  pits,  long  celebrated  for  their 
superior  qualities ; only  one  of  these 
is  now  occasionally  workeil  in  a close 
shaft. 

Olney,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Ouse, 
the  most  northern  town  of  the  county, 
fifteen  miles  and  a half  north-east  of 
Buckingham,  consists  of  one  long  street. 
The  church  is  a spacious  building  with  a 
handsome  tower  and  spire.  Lace-mak- 
ing is  the  principal  business  of  the  in- 
habitants. About  a mile  from  this  town 
the  poet  Cowjier  once  resided. 

Fenny  Stratford,  a market  town,  ele- 
ven miles  and  a half  east  of  Buckingham, 
stands  on  the  slope  of  a hill,  but  is  adja- 
cent to  marshy  land,  whence  it  derives 
its  name.  It  consists  of  two  streets,  one 
of  which  is  built  on  the  Roman  Walling 
Street.  On  the  east  of  the  town  runs 
the  river  Louvet,  a branch  of  the  Ouse, 
which  abounds  in  fish.  It  is  crossed 
by  a stone  bridge.  The  chapel  was 
rebuilt  and  endowed  by  Dr.  Willis,  the 
antiquarian,  and  his  friends.  Dr.  Wil- 
lis died  in  1760,  and  was.  at  his  own  re- 
quest, burierl  in  this  chapel.  The  in- 
habitants of  this  town  derive  their  chief 
support  from  travellers.  Lace-making 
is  the  only  manuracturc. 

Winslow,  six  miles  south-east  by  cast 
from  Buckingham,  is  a market  town  on 
the  road  from  London  to  Buckingham. 
It  stands  on  the  brow  of  a hill  and  is  a 
neatly  built  town,  consisting  principally 
of  three  streets  running  east,  west 
and  north.  The  church  is  a very  largo 
edifice  with  a square  tower  at  the  west 
end.  The  principal  employment  of  the 
inhabitants  is  lace-making. 

Ivinghoe,  eighteen  miles  south-east 
by  east  of  Buckingham,  stands  on  the 
declivity  of  a chalk-hill  at  a considerable 
elevation.  It  is  a place  of  great  anti- 
quity ; here  was  a Benedictine  nunnery 
founded  in  1160.  The  town  coq^ists  of 
two  streets  arranged  in  the  form  of  a T. 
The  church  is  well  built.  The  princi- 
pal employment  of  the  inhabitants  is  the 
making  of  lace. 

Aylesbury’,  the  town  in  which  the 
memlicrs  for  the  county  are  nominated, 
stands  on  a slight  elevation,  in  a fertile 
valley,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  county, 
fourteen  miles  and  a half  south-<*ast  by 
south  of  Buckingham.  ^ small  tribu- 
tary of  the  Thame  coming  from  the 
s.mtli  ]iasses  close  to  the  town  and  falls 
into  the  above-named  river  about  two 
miles  on  the  north-west.  Ay  Icsbury.with 
the  adjacent  hundreds,  sends  two  mem- 
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bcrs  to  Parliament.  It  is  a very  ancient 
town, and  is  the/Hplesbury  of  the  Saxons. 
Originally  it  was  a strong  British  town, 
which  maintained  its  independence  till 
the  year  571,  when  it  was  taken  hyCuth- 
wolf,  brother  to  C'ealwin,  Kinp  of  the 
West  Saxons.  It  was  a royal  manor  in 
the  reipn  of  William  I.,  who  pninted  it 
to  William  of  Aylesbury,  under  the 
whimsical  tenure  of  findinp  straw  for 
the  king's  bcdchamlK'r  three  times  in 
the  year,  if  he  should  pass  throuph  the 
town  BO  often ; and.  likewise,  furnish- 
ing his  table  with  thive  pnxm  geese  in 
summer,  and  three  cels  in  winter. 

The  town  is  very  irregularly  built,  but 
is  well  pave<l  and  lighted  with  gas.  Being 
on  ratlier  higher  ground  than  the  adja- 
cent country,  it  was  at  times  ill-supidied 
with  water;  but  this  disadvantage  has 
been  removed,  and  water  is  now  conveyed 
to  the  houses  of  the  town  by  means  of 
machinery  worked  by  the  prisoners  in  the 
gaol.  Though  not  the  county-town, 
Aylesbury  is  in  fact  of  more  importance 
than  Buckingham.  The  county  gaol  is 
here,  and  the  Quarter  Sessions  and  Lent 
Assizes  are  held  in  this  place.  The 
Summer  Assizes  are  held  at  Bucking- 
ham. which  privilege  Iztrd  Cobham  ob- 
tained for  it  bv  act  of  Parliament  in 
175S. 

There  is  one  parish  church  here, 
which  is  a large  ancient  structure  built 
in  the  form  of  a cross,  with  a low  tower 
rising  from  the  intersection  of  the  nave 
and  transepts.  Four  different  bodies 
of  dissenters  have  likewise  places  of 
worship  in  this  town.  Here  is  a frec- 
school,  on  the  foundation  of  which  190 
boys  receive  an  English  education,  and 
fifteen  are  instrui  tcd  in  the  classics  and 
mathematics.  The  school  buildings  are 
adjacent  to  the  churchyard.  The  l ounty 
hall  is  handsomely  built  of  brick.  A 
building  on  the  model  of  the  Temple  of 
the  Winds  at  Athens  has  lately  rcrdaccd 
the  old  town-hall  and  market-house. 
An  Infinnary  for  the  county  has  tieen 
built  here  by  subscription.  Lace-making 
is  carried  on  to  a considerable  extent ; 
and  there  is  a silk  null  which  employs 
a con.siderablo  number  of  h.inds.  A 
particular  mode  of  rearing  poultry  is 
practised  here,  and  forms  the  occupation 
of  many  of  the  inhabitants.  There  is 
a cut  from  the  Grand  Junction  Canal  to 
this  place. 

Wendover,  a market  town,  nineteen 
miles  and  a quarter  south-east  by  south 
of  Buckingham,  is  situated  among 
the  Chiltern  hills.  This  town  is  an  an- 


cient borough,  which  till  recently  sent 
two  members  to  Parliament.  Wendover 
is  an  inconsiderable  place,  with  little 
trade  or  manutacture  ; the  chief  oc- 
cupation of  the  inhabita'nts  is  lace- 
making. Near  the  town  is  a large  re- 
servoir for  the  supply  of  the  Grand 
Junction  Canal,  to  which  it  is  connected 
bv  a branch  culled  the  Navigable 
heeder;  this  reservoir  covers  about 
seventy  acres  of  land. 

t'hesham  is  a market-town  plea- 
santly situated  in  a valley  near  the  river 
Chess,  twenty-five  miles  and  a half 
nearly  south  east  by  south  of  Bucking- 
ham. The  church  is  a large  Gothic  build- 
ing. .Sovenil  adjoining  hamlets  arc 
included  in  this  parish. 

Amersham  is  situated  near  a br.anch 
of  the  river  Colne,  twenty-seven  miles 
south-east  by  south  of  Buckingham,  in  a 
vale  between  wissled  hills.  It  is  a 
borough  of  groat  antiquity,  but  was  dis- 
franchised under  the  Reform  Act.  It 
consists  of  one  long  street,  crossed  by 
another  of  smaller  dimensions.  The 
church  is  situated  near  the  intersection 
of  the  streets  ; it  is  a handsome  brick- 
building covered  with  stucco.  'I'lie 
town-hall,  built  of  brick  in  1(182.  is  raised 
u|)on  pillars,  and  is  surmounted  by  a kind 
of  lantern  and  clock  ; underneath  is  the 
market-place.  Here  are  a grammar, 
a writing,  and  a Sunday  school,  and  an 
almshouse  for  six  poor  widows.  This 
town  has  a cotton  and  a sacking  ma- 
nufactory. Chair-making  and  lace- 
making also  employ  some  of  the  inha- 
bitants. 

Beaconslleld,  a market  town,  thirty- 
one  miles  south-south-east  of  Bucking- 
ham, stands  on  the  ridge  of  chalk-hills 
in  a lofty  situation,  and  is  noted  for  its 
sahibrity.  The  town  consists  of  four 
streets,  built  in  the  form  of  a cross. 
Bulstrode,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  is  three  miles  cast  of  this 
place.  The  park  contains  800  acres. 

Great  Marlow  is  a borough  and  mar- 
ket town  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Thames,  thirty  miles  south  by  east  of 
Buckingham.  It  sends  two  mcmlicrs  to 
Parliament.  The  limits  which  have 
this  privilege  have  recently  been  ex- 
tended. The  town  consists  of  two  prin- 
cipal streets  in  the  form  of  a T,  and 
three  smaller  ones.  The  chundi  is  a 
modern  and  elegant  Gothic  building, 
finished  in  1 835.  There  is  a free-school 
here,  founded  in  1024.  A wooden  bridge 
was  thrown  over  the  Thames  in  1 798, 
to  replace  a very  old  one,  which  had 
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pone  to  decay : but  a new  suspension 
bridge  has  recently  (183i)  been  com- 
pleted ; its  span,  IVora  pier  to  pier,  is 
73  yards.  The  (irineipal  trade  of  Mar- 
low consists  in  coals  and  timlwr,  meal, 
and  malt.  Thu  market,  however,  has 
been  discontinued  for  many  years,  and 
has  been  transferred  to  Wycombe.  The 
manufactures  are  paper  and  black  silk 
lace.  The  Temple  Mills,  a large  esta- 
blishment for  the  manufacture  of  cop- 
per, brass,  and  iron  wire,  are  situated 
in  the  ncighbourhootl.  There  are  also 
mills  fur  making  thimbles,  and  for 
pressing  oil  from  rape-see<l ; and  be- 
tween Marlow  and  Wycombe  there  are 
several  paper-mills  and  corn-mills. 

Chmping,  or  Chopping  W'yeombe,  or 
High  Wycombe,  a borough  and  market 
town,  twenty-seven  miles  south-south- 
east  from  Buckingham,  sends  two  mem- 
bers to  Parliament,  which  privilege  has 
been  recently  extended  to  the  whole  pa- 
rish. Wvcorabe  is  governed  by  a corpo- 
ration. The  town  principally  consists 
of  one  wide  long  street,  forming  part  of 
the  high  road  from  Londoti  to  Oxford  ; 
other  smaller  streets  branch  out  from 
this,  forming  altogether  a well-built, 
res|iectable  town.  The  church  is  a fine 
old  building  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
It  has  a tower  I OK  feet  high,  much  orna- 
mented ; blit  this  is  of  a later  date. 
Here  is  a grammar-school  of  very  ancient 
origin,  but  at  present  (1834)  without 
scholars : the  common  council  of  the 
town  appoint  the  master.  The  town- 
hall,  erected  in  1737,  is  a large  com- 
modious brick  building,  supported  on 
thirty-four  stone  pillars.  Chipping 
Wycombe  derives  its  present  prosper- 
ity chiclly  from  the  great  tmilic  which 
is  constantly  passing  through  it.  The 
manufacture  of  pa|>er  has  been  carried 
on  here  to  a great  extent.  The  ma- 
nufacturing district  is  situated  on  the 
banks  of  two  stream.s,  one  called  the 
W'ick  river,  passing  through  the  town, 
the  other  the  Rve  stream,  which  rises 
near  the  tow  n.  These  two  streams  give 
motion  to  several  com  and  paper  mills. 
.Some  of  the  inhabitants  make  lace. 

Several  antiquities  have  been  found 
in  this  ncighhourhoud.  Among  these 
is  a tcsselated  pavement  nine  feet 
square,  di.scovered  while  digging  in  a 
meadow  in  1 724  ; some  Roman  coins 
have  likewise  been  found,  which  tend  to 
show  that  this  must  formerly  have  been 
a Roman  settlement.  W’yeombe  Ab- 
bey, the  seat  of  Lord  Carrington,  situ- 
ated in  a bottom  near  the  town,  is  em- 


lH>some<l  in  trees  ; the  park,  which  con- 
tains about  200  acres,  is  finely  diversi- 
fied by  hill  and  dale. 

Eton  is  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Thames,  thirty-eight  miles  south-south- 
cast  of  Buckingham,  twenty-two  miles 
west  from  laindun,  and  opposite  to 
Windsor,  with  which  it  communicates 
by  a new  bridge.  The  town  consists 
principally  of  one  street,  and  owes  its 
im|)ortancu  solely  to  the  college,  which 
is  a royal  establishment,  founded  and 
richly  endowed  by  Henry  VI.  in  1440. 
The  college  now  consists  of  a provost, 
seven  fellows,  two  priests  or  chaplains, 
ten  lay  dorks,  ten  choristers,  two  mas- 
ters, and  seventy  scholars,  with  inferior 
oflicers  and  servants.  The  buildings 
of  the  college  consist  of  two  quad- 
rangles. The  first  contains  the  schools, 
the  chambers  in  which  the  seventy 
Ibundation  boys  sleep,  and  a chapel, 
with  a bronze  figure  of  the  founder 
in  the  centre  of  the  court.  The  other 
consists  of  the  cloisters,  containing 
the  library,  the  hall,  and  apartments 
for  the  provost  and  fellows  of  the  col- 
lege. The  head  and  other  masters  live 
out  of  the  building  ; and  the  buys,  not  on 
the  foundation,  who  generally  amount 
to  four  or  five  hundred,  lodge  with 
the  several  under-masters,  or  at  houses 
kept  by  females  called  Dames.  The 
library  contains  some  valuable  books, 
and  some  rare  MS.S. ; but  it  is  not  ge- 
nerally accessible.  All  the  boys  on  the 
foundation  of  Eton  arc,  under  certain 
regulations,  eligible  to  King’s  College, 
Cambridge,  the  fellows  of  which  society 
are  altogether  elected  from  the  foundation 
boys  of  Eton.  Any  boy  is  admissible 
on  the  foundation  of  Eton,  with  some 
restrictions  ns  to  age,  &c.  Eton  also 
sends  two  scholars  to  Merton  College, 
Oxford.  These  scholarships  are  of  the 
annual  value  of  between  40/.  and  50/. 
each.  There  are  likewise  three  exhi- 
bitions at  20/.  each  for  seven  years  at 
I’cmbroke  College. 

This  college  has  also  some  exhibitions 
for  superannuated  scholars.* 

The  jwpulalion  of  the  market-towns 
of  Buckinghamshire : — 


Buckingham 5130 

Stoney  Stratford 1619 

Newport  I’agiiell 3385 


• Thone  who  wi»h  lo  ntudy  Ihe  foundation  of 
Kton  Collejrr  miut  read  tlir  iiuiuleM  of  Kton  Col* 
lep(e  in  the  I’arlintnentmy  Ilopori'*,  I8id.  See  hI«o 
CarlUle'a  Endowed  i>cbuoh|  aud  UaketriU’e  Wind* 
lor. 
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Olnejr 2.344 

Fenny  Stratford 635 

Winsloar 1290 

Ivinghoe 1 648 

Aylesbury 5021 

Wendover(B.  and  P.).  ..2008 

Chesham 5388* 

Amersham  (B.  and  P.).  .2816 

Beaoonsfield 1763 

Colnbrookt not  returned. 

Great  Marlow  (B.  andP.)  4237 
High  Wycombe  (B.)  ...  .3198 

Prince  Risborough 2122 

Authorities. 


Malcolm's  General  View  of  the  Agri- 
culture of  the  County  of  Buckingham- 
shire. 

Lipscombe's  History  and  Antiquities 
of  Buckinghamshire. 

Willis's  History  of  the  Town  of  Buck- 
ingham. 


BEDPORDSRIRB 

Is  an  inland  county  of  an  irregular 
shape,  ending  nearly  in  a point  botti  on 
the  north  and  south.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  west  by  Northamptonshire  and 
Buckinghamshire,  and  on  the  east  by 
Huntingdonshire,  Cambridgeshire,  and 
Hertfordshire.  From  north  to  south 
it  measures  thirty-six  miles  ; its  great- 
est breadth  from  east  to  west  is  twenty- 
two  miles;  the  circuit  is  about  145 
miles,  and  includes  an  area  of  463 
square  miles.  The  county  presents  in 
most  parts  an  undulating  surface,  plea- 
singly diversified.  Some  extensive  level 
tracts  lie  to  the  west ; on  the  north-west 
boundary  is  a range  of  hills  running 
north-east  from  Northamptonshire  ; 
and  the  south-east  part  of  the  county 
is  traversed  by  the  range  of  high  chalk 
bills,  forming  part  of  the  chain  which 
is  a continuation  of  the  Chiltcm  Hills;^ 
of  Buckinghamshire.  That  part  of  this 
range  which  is  within  B^fordshire 
forms  the  Dunstable  and  Luton  Downs. 
At  the  base  of  these  hills,  and  skirting 
them  along  their  north-west  boundary, 
is  an  extensive  tract  of  hard  land,  con- 
sisting of  a mixture  of  chalk  and  clay. 
A small  tract  of  high  land  runs  north- 
east from  Amptbill  to  the  junction  of 
the  Ivel  and  the  Ouse,  farming  the  cast 
boundary  of  the  vale  of  Bedford.-  The 
centre  of  the  county,  through  winch  the 
Ouse  flows,  is  flat. 

The  .'principal  rivers  arc  the  Ouse, 


* iDcludes  tbe  population  of  aererai  adjoining 
hamlifU. 

i Sitaatfd  In  four  adjacent  parUbeii  and  Ua  po- 
pulation la  Included  in  tbee«< 

I See  page  S7> 


the  Ivel,  the  Lea,  and  the  Ouzel.  The 
first  enters  from  Buckinghamshire  on 
the  west,  near  the  village  of  Turvey, 
and  takes  a very  winding  course,  first 
to  the  north  and  then  to  the  south,  to 
Bedford,  where  it  becomes  navigable 
for  boats ; from  Bedford  flowing  to  the 
cast,  and  then  to  the  north,  it  leaves 
the  county  at  St.  Ncott's,  on  the  confines 
of  Huntingdonshire.  This  river  is  re- 
markable for  the  slowness  of  itsjeourse, 
and  the  many  windings  which  it  makes 
in  so  short  a distance,  indicating  the 
flatness  of  the  country  which  it  drains. 
The  direct  distance  from  Turvey  to  .St. 
Neott's  is  about  sixteen  miles  : along 
the  river  it  is  at  least  forty.  It  is  sub- 
ject to  sudden  inundations,  which  for- 
merly did  great  mischief,  by  laying 
waste  the  surrounding  country;  and 
much  land  was  in  consequence  lull  in 
an  uncultivated  state.  Precautions, 
however,  have  been  taken  to  protect  the 
low  lands  against  flooding,  and  most 
of  the  ground  is  now  inclosed,  and  un- 
der profitable  cultivation.  This  river 
abounds  in  fish.  The  river  Ivel  rises 
in  the  parish  of  Radwell  in  Hertford- 
shire, and  takes  a north  direction  to 
Biggleswade,  from  which  it  is  navigable 
for  barges  ; it  joins  the  Ouse  at  Temps  - 
ford,  six  mites  N.N.'VV.  of  Biggleswade. 
Though  the  Lea  has  its  source  near 
Luton,  in  this  county,  it  so  soon  passes 
into  Hertfordshire  that  it  can  scarcely  be 
called  one  of  the  rivers  of  Bedfordshire. 
There  are  several  mineral  ^rings  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  county.  These  springs 
are  found  at  Bedford,  and  a few  miles  to 
the  north-west,  at  Clapham  ; at  Milton 
Ernest,  a little  more  than  two  miles  north 
of  the  latter  place  ; and  some  miles  fur- 
ther north  at  Pertenhall,  near  a branch 
of  the  river  Ouse,  and  on  the  same  branch 
higher  up  to  the  west  at  Ri-loy  ; also  at 
Blctsoe  and  at  Odell,  Ixjth  on  tltc  Ouse  ; 
at  Turvey  ; at  Cranfieli^  situated  two  or 
three  miles  oast  of  the  middle  of  tlio 
western  boundary,  and  a little  to  the 
south-west  of  this  place ; also  at  Hol- 
cutt,  and  at  Barton,  a small  parish  in 
Flitt  Hundred. 

There  is  some  rich  pasture  land  ex- 
tending from  the  south-east  corner,  to- 
wards the  middle  of  the  county,  and 
terminated  on  the  north  by  some  sandy 
hills.  The  valleys  of  the  Ivel  and  the 
Ouse  are  a rich  alluvial  soil.  On  the 
north,  the  soil  is  generally  argillaceous 
and  poor ; on  the  west,  the  soil  is  mostly 
sandy ; and  on  the  south  calcareous, 
bordering  on  the  chalk  range. 
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Tlic  Bcriculture  of  this  county  i.s 
moderalelv  good  ; in  .some  parts,  large 
crops  of  wheat,  barley,  ami  beans  are 
priKlu(!c(l.  The  climate  is  in  general 
consiilercd  pure  and  healthy. 

Some  remains  of  Roman  military 
stations  exist  in  this  county,  near  Dun- 
stable, near  Sandy,  three  miles  north- 
by-west  of  Biggleswade,  and  near  Leigh- 
ton Buzzard.  Therir  are  evident  traces 
of  the  county  having  been  intersected 
by  the  two  Roman  roads,  Watling  and 
Icknield  Streets,  which  crosserl  each 
other  at  Dunstable ; the  one  running 
north-west  into  Buckitighamshire,  the 
other  north-east  into  Hertfordshire.  A 
few  anti<|uities  have  been  occasionally 
discovered. 

Bedfordshire  is  dividial  into  nine 
hundreds,  containitig  13.3  parishes  and 
nine  market  towns.  On  the  south — 
Manshcad,  FlitI,  and  Clillon,  hun- 
dresls.  In  the  centre—  RedlMimstoke, 
Wi.xauitree,  anil  Biggleswade,  huti- 
dreds.  On  the  north — IVillev,  Barlbrd, 
and  Stodden,  hundreds,  'the  county 
simds  two  memliers  to  Parliament. 

Bedford  is  the  county  town,  and  like- 
wise the  election  town  fiir  the  county. 
It  is  a borough,  having  the  privilege  of 
sending  two  memliers  to  Parliament. 
The  town  is  situated  forty-live  miles 
north-bv-west  of  I-ondon,  on  both  sides 
of  the  Ouse  ; the  princi|)ai  part  of  the 
town  lies  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river, 
which  is  crossed  by  a handsome  stone 
bridge,  ereeted  in  1 8 1.3.  Bedford  is 
of  great  antiquity,  and  is  supposed 
to  lie  the  Bedicanfonl  of  the  Saxon 
Chronicle.  The  site  of  a castle  may 
still  lie  traced,  which  withstood  a siege 
by  King  Stephen  in  1137;  and  was 
subsequently,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
III.,  dismantled.  The  town  contains 
five  parishes  and  five  chun-hes,  thn'c  on 
the  north,  and  two  on  the  south  side  of 
the  river,  liosides  other  places  of  worship. 
Several  charitable  institutions  are  es- 
tablished here;  and  there  is  a grammar 
school,  supjiorted  out  of  the  funds  of  the 
Bedford  Charity*,  which  has  a rental 


• Th*  Bedford  Charity  con»{stiorndonatSon  for 
charitable  pur)>ospii,  iniidc  by  Sir  William  Hsrpur, 
a native  or  the  place,  ami  I^ird  Mayor  of  Lon- 
don in  lAlil,  This  donation  n-a>»  a piece  of  land, 
aitiinted  on  the  north  aide  of  Holborn.  and  then 
yielding  a rent  of  40L  peranmtm.  A«  Ix>ndoit  be* 
came  more  populoua,  the  value  of  this  land  in« 
rreasrdf  till  it  reached  the  present  rental.  Bed- 
ford Ronr  i«  part  of  the  property.  Besidea  the 
support  of  the  grammar  and  other  achuoN,  aimi- 
hau«e«  are  nupported,  rhildren  are  apprenticed  to 
different  traden.  and  young  female*,  native*  of  the 
town,  arc  portioned. 


of  more  than  13,000/.  per  annum.  This 
school  has  ei^ht  exhibitions  to  the  Uni- 
versities, The  county  infirmary  was 
built  in  1803;  the  late  Mr.  Whitbread 
ffave  4000/.  towards  its  erection,  and 
endowed  it  with  the  same  sum.  Here  is 
also  a county  asylum  for  the  recep- 
tion of  lunatics,  erected  in  1812.  The 
House  of  Industr)',  which  is  a lurp:e 
and  handsome  etlifice,  was  built  in 
1 79f) ; a manufacture  of  tlannel  is  car- 
ried on  in  it.  Bedford  has  a consider- 
able trade  in  com,  coals,  timber,  and 
inm,  by  means  of  water-carriatje.  The 
principal  manufacture  is  lace-makiii^. 

Biyjlfleswiidc,  a market  town  on  the 
great  mad  from  I,x)ndou  to  York,  ten  m i leg 
east -south-east  of  Bedford,  and  forty- 
one  miles  north  of  Umdon,  on  the  river 
Ivel,  which  is  navij^able  to  this  place. 
The  chundi  is  a handsome  structure, 
said  to  have  b(?cn  Imilt  in  the  year  1230. 
Here  is  one  of  the  greatest  markets  in 
England  for  grain. 

Potton.  a market  town  on  the  east 
side,  near  the  borders  of  Cambridge- 
shire, is  eleven  miles  east  of  Bedford. 
It  is  pleasantly  situated,  and  mostly 
of  mcKlern  erection,  in  consequence  of  a 
destructive  fire  which  occurred  in  1785. 
The  market  U well  supplied  with  all 
kinds  of  grain. 

At  Stevington,  a village  five  and  a 
half  miles  north-west  of  Bedford,  large 
quantities  of  matting  arc  manufactured 
with  the  rushes  of  the  Ouse,  and  sent 
to  London. 

Woburn  is  a well-built  market  town 
on  the  borders  of  Buckinghamshire, 
twelve  miles  south-west  by  south  from 
Bedford.  The  church,  erected  by  the 
last  Abbot  of  \Vobum,  exhibits  a cu- 
rious «jK*cimen  of  bad  taste.  The 
tower  stands  distinct  alwut  six  yards 
from  the  ImmIv  of  the  chun'h.  Both  the 
church  and  lower  have  lately  under- 
gone alterations.  There  are  a free- 
school  and  an  alms-house,  both  foundcfi 
by  the  Russel  family.  Straw  platting 
and  lace-making  form  the  chief  em- 
ployment of  the  working  class.  Ab^mt 
a mile  fmm  the  town  is  Wohuni  Abbey, 
the  mansion  of  the  Duke  of  Be<iford. 

Leighton  Buxzard,  a market  town,  at 
the  s4>uth-western  extremity  of  the 
county,  near  the  river  Ouse,  on  the 
Iwrders  of  Buckinghamshire*,  U eighteen 
miles  soiilh-south-wcst  of  Be<lford.  It 
is  a thriving  town,  with  considerable 
traffic  by  means  of  the  Grand  Junc- 
tion (.'anal,  which  passes  within  a fur- 
long of  it,  on  the  west  side.  A short 
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distance  from  the  town  are  vestiges  of 
a Homan  cam]).  The  chundi  is  sup- 
posed to  have  t)oen  erectwl  in  the  four- 
teenth centun' ; coeval  with  this  is  tlic 
cross,  a handsome  pentangular  build- 
ing, situated  in  an  open  area,  near  the 
market-house. 

Dunstable  lies  at  the  foot  of  theChil- 
tcm  Hills,  on  the  cast  side  of  the 
range,  eighteen  miles  south  by  west  of 
Be<Iford.  It  is  supposed  that  Dun- 
stable was  the  Roman  station  of  Forum 
Dianto.  The  remains  of  a priory,  found- 
ed by  Henry  I.,  form  part  of  the  pre- 
sent parish  church.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  town  art!  platters  of  straw  to  a 
great  extent  ; children  are  taught  to  do 
this  at  a very  early  age.  At  Totern- 
hoe,  about  two  miles  west-north  west  of 
Dunstable  arc  tbe  remains  of  ancient 
fortifieatioiis,  consisting  of  a lofty  circu- 
lar mound  with  a slight  vallum  around 
its  base ; a little  farther  on  there  is  a 
larger  one  of  an  irregular  form.  At 
Maiden  Bower,  about  a mile  from  Dun- 
stable, there  is  a circular  earth  work 
consisting  of  a single  vallum  and  ditch, 
probably  the  remains  of  a British  station. 

Luton,  a market  town,  nineteen  miles 
south  by  east  from  Berlibnl,  is  situated 
near  the  sourt-e  of  the  river  1^-a,  on 
the  eastern  side  of  tho  chalk  hills.  It 
is  an  irregularly-built  town,  with  three 
streets  which  branch  off  from  tho  mar- 
ket-house somewhat  in  the  form  of  a Y. 
The  church  is  an  old  building.  The 
inhabitants  are  principally  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  straw  hats. 

Ampthill,  an  ancient  market  town, 
eight  miles  south  by  west  of  Beilford  : 
noted  for  its  establishment  for  brer-ding 
rabbits  for  the  London  markets.  Near 
the  middle  of  the  town  there  is  an 
obelisk  of  Portland  stone. 

Population  of  the  market  towns  of 


Bedfordshire : — 

Bedford 6959 

Biggleswade 3226 

Pot  ton 1768 

Woburn 1827 

Leighton  Buzzard 3330 

Dunstable 2117 

Luton 3961 

Toddington 1926 

Ampthill 1688 

Shefford 763 

Harrold 993 


Authorities. 

Collections  for  the  History  of  Bed- 
fordshire; Stone's  General  View  of  the 
Agriculture  of  tho  County. 


HUMTINODONSHIBB 

Is  a small  inland  county,  Irounded  on 
the  north-east,  east,  and  south  by  Cam- 
bridgeshire ; on  the  south-west  by 
Bedfonlshire ; and  on  the  north  and 
north-west  by  Northampton.shire.  It 
is  of  an  irregular  form,  measuring 
from  north  to  south  thirty  miles,  and 
from  east  to  west  twenty-three  miles  ; 
its  surface  is  372  square  miles.  In 
ancient  times,  the  whole  upland  ]«irt 
of  Huntingdonshire  was  a thick  forest, 
appropriated  to  the  pleasures  of  the 
cha.se,  whence  the  county  derives  its 
name.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  part 
of  the  land  was  cleared,  and  Henry  III. 
and  Edward  I.  yet  farther  divested  it 
of  its  trees.  .Some  parts,  however,  still 
retain  the  ap])earance  of  ancient  forests, 
and  upwards  of  one-third  of  these  high 
lands  are  uninclosed.  On  the  north- 
east of  tbe  county  there  are  als)ut 
44,(100  aen's  of  fen-land,  adjoining  the 
fens  of  Cambridgeshire.  Nearly  .5000 
acres  bordering  on  the  most  fenny 
parts,  provincially  known  as  “ skirty 
land,  ■■  is  considered  good  pasture 
ground ; but  then)  is  little  more  than 
8000  or  10,000  acres  of  the  fens  under 
cultivation. 

The  gn'at  level  of  the  fens,  or,  as  it  is 
mom  usually  called,  the  Berlforil  I-evcl,* 
includes  nearly  400,000  acres,  lying  in 
the  several  countic-s  of  Huntingdonshire, 
Cambridgeshin-,  Northamptonshire, 
Lincolnshire,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk. 
This  is  a tra<  t of  land  which  has  occa- 
sioned much  interesting  inquiry  and 
speculation.  It  apircars  to  have  Ixien 
many  ages  agodry  and  cultivated  ground, 
but  from  some  sudden  change,  and  sub- 
sequently through  injudicious  manage- 
ment, which,  by  embanking,  prevented 
the  natural  out-falls  of  the  waters  from 
the  uplands  ; and,  perhaps,  also  from 
the  invasions  of  the  .sea  on  the  coasts  of 
tho  Wash,  it  lx)carae  reducerl  to  the  state 
of  a morass,  in  which  the  stagnant  and 
putrid  waters  filled  the  air  w ith  noxious 
vapours,  and  destroyed  the  health  of 
the  inhabitants,  while  it  became  im- 
passable even  to  Iroats,  by  reason  of 
the  sedge  reeds  and  slime  with  which  it 
was  covered.  That  this  was  once  dry 
land,  and  at  a much  lower  level  than 
the  present  surface,  is  evident,  from  tho 
fact,  that  trees  have  been  found  buried 


* 'I'lie  Earl  of  Bedford  formed  a company  for 
the  piirpoie  of  drainioK  the  feiix  in  the  time  of 
Charles  I.,  and  he  being  tbe  projector  nnd  princi* 
pal  proprietor,  bis  natae  was  given  to  tbe  level. 
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deep  in  Rroat  numbers  in  different 
parts  of  the  fens ; and  when  digging 
channels  in  the  moors,  their  roots  have 
been  found  standing  in  the  firm  earth 
below  the  moor;  numerous  other  cir- 
cumstances have  likewise  been  brought 
forward  to  confirm  this  statement.  At- 
tention was  first  turned  to  the  subject  of 
draining  the  fens  in  14;jG  ; but  though 
attempted,  both  at  this  time  and  subse- 
quently, nothing  eflicient  was  done  till 
the  time  of  Charles  L,  when  in  1634,  a 
chartered  company  was  formed  for  the 
purpose,  and  it  was  partially  drained  in 
three  years  at  the  cost  of  100,060/. 
What  was  done,  however,  was  very  in- 
complete ; the  embankments  were  nut 
sufficiently  strong,  and  the  whole  tract 
again  became  a morass.  After  many 
vexatious  delays,  in  consequence  of  the 
disturbed  state  of  thecouniry,  the  drain- 
ing was  ag.ain  attempted  in  1649.  The 
sum  of  300,000/.  was  then  expended  in 
the  undertaking,  and  with  more  success 
than  attended  the  last  effort.  A new 
charter  was  granted  by  Charles  IL  in 
1664,  and  a company  was  incorporated, 
under  the  control  and  management  of 
which,  the  draining  of  the  level  has 
been  maintained  and  improved  to  the 
present  day.  Notwithstanding,  how- 
ever, the  various  projects,  and  the  vast 
expense  incurred  to  complete  the  drain- 
age of  the  fens,  the  work  is  yet  imper- 
fect : and  in  many  places,  the  farinor 
is  still  liable  to  have  his  crops  carried 
away  by  sudden  iixundations.  The  |)e- 
culiar  situation  of  the  level,  which  ren- 
ders it  the  receiver  of  t he  waters  of  nine 
counties,  makes  it  necessary  to  provide 
very  large  outlets  to  the  sea,  sufficient 
to  carry  off  the  descending  waters. 

The  expense  of  draining  and  pre- 
serving these  lands  is  very  great ; the 
drainage  was  originally  conducted  on 
bad  principles,  and  much  jwwer  was 
wasted  in  resisting  the  return  of  the 
water.  Great  improvement  has,  how- 
ever, taken  place  within  the  last  few 
years  in  the  management  of  these  fens, 
and  steam-engines  are  now  partially 
used  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  wa- 
ters into  the  cuts  by  which  the  water  is 
carried  off*. 

Bordering  on  the  rivers,  in  this 
county,  there  are  from  1200  to  1400  acres 
of  rich  meadow  land,  extremely  produc- 
tive;  but  the  hay  crop  is  frequently 
injured  or  carried  away  by  river  Hoods. 

• A more  pnrlicuUr  ticcounl  If  giren  of  lh« 
drHining  of  pnri  of  the  fen«  in  the  dcfcriptioD  of 
the  county  ot  Cambridge. 


The  middle  and  western  parts  present 
a pleasing  surface  of  fertile  arable  land, 
intermixed  with  wood  ; but  the  county 
is  now  on  the  whole  thin  of  timber,  a 
circumstance  “ attributed  to  the  great 
demand  for  it  in  the  fens." 

No  large  rivers  rise  in  this  county  ; 
the  Ouse  runs  through  it,  and  the  Nen 
Hows  along  its  borders.  The  Ouse 
enters  from  Bedfordshire  at  St.  Ncotfs  ; 
whence  it  takes  nearly  a northerly  direc- 
tion to  Huntingdon,  and  then  follows 
an  easterly  coui'sc  to  St.  Ives ; finally 
winding  to  the  north,  it  flows  along  the 
l)oundary  of  the  county  to  Earith,  where 
it  enters  Cambridgeshire.  It  is  navi- 
gable throughout  its  whole  course  in 
Huntingdonshire.  Tlie  river  Nen  rises 
in  Northamptonshire ; from  Elton,  it 
runs  along  the  northern  lioundary  of 
Hmitingdonshire  to  Peterborough, where 
it  separates  Northamptonshire  from 
Cambridgeshire. 

There  are  three  meres  or  large  pools 
of  water  in  this  county,  Whittleseau 
Ramsay,  and  Ugg  Meres;  they  all  lie 
in  the  north-east  part  of  the  county  ; 
of  these,  the  first,  which  is  the  largest, 
is  two  miles  and  a quarter  long,  and  one 
mile  and  a quarter  broad.  Trundle 
Merc,  joining  it  on  the  west,  and  form- 
ing part  of  the  whole,  is  little  more  than 
half  a mile  long,  and  a quarter  of  a mile 
wide.  These  lakes  afford  excellent  fish- 
ing ; and  in  fine  weather  many  plea- 
sure-boats may  l>c  seen  on  them. 

The  general  nature  of  the  soil  is 
cither  a strong  deep  clay  with  loam,  or 
a deep  gravelly  soil  with  loam.  The 
climate  is  considered  mild,  and  more 
salubrious  than  might  be  expected 
where  there  is  so  much  fen-land.  The 
most  unhealthy  parts  are  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  low  marshy  grounds 
near  Huntingdon,  Ramsay,  and  Yaxley 
in  the  neighbourhoocl  of  Whittlesea 
Mere.  The  usual  produce  of  this  county 
is  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  hemp  ; rape 
in  the  fens,  and  turnips  on  some  of  the 
drier  soils  ; hops  arc  occasionally  grown , 
and  mustard  seed  in  considerable  quan- 
tities. There  are  scarcely  any  manu- 
factures carried  on  in  this  county,  ex- 
cept wool  stapling  and  spinning  yarn  ; 
the  latter  is  the  oi-cupation  of  the  women 
and  children  in  the  winter  season,  when 
they  cannot  attend  to  agricultural  em- 
ployments. 

Huntingdonshire  is  divided  into  four 
hundreds,  containing  one  county  town, 
six  market  towns,  and  107  parishes. 
As  regards  its  civil  administration,  this 
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ronnty  is  so  far  united  to  Canibridge- 
sliire,  that  only  one  high  sheriff  is  ap- 
pointed for  both  counties.  Each  of 
them  has  a lonl  lieutenant.  Tosc- 
land  Hundred  is  on  the  south ; Leigh- 
tonstone  on  the  west : Norman  Cross 
on  the  north ; and  Hurstingstone  on 
the  east.  The  county  sends  two  mem- 
bers to  Parliament. 

Huntingdon,  the  counU'  town,  stands 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ouse,  rather  to 
the  south-east  ofthecentre  of  the  county, 
fifty-eight  miles  and  a half  north  of 
London.  It  sends  two  members  to  Par- 
liament, in  conjunction  with  the  adjoin- 
ing parish  of  Godmanchester,  which  is 
about  a ftirlong  to  the  south  of  Hunting- 
don, and  separated  from  it  by  the  river. 

The  Roman  settlement  of  Duroli- 
pons  was  situated  about  here,  which 
was  probably  a corruption  of  Dur-osi- 
pontc,  or  bridge  over  the  river  Ouse. 
Antiquarians  are  at  variance  whether 
the  site  of  the  ancient  town  was  at 
Huntingtlon  or  Godmanchester ; the 
short  distance  between  the  two  places 
renders  it  perhaps  diflicult  to  decide. 
Many  Roman  coins  have  been  ploughed 
up  near  Godmanchester.  The  Assizes 
are  held  at  Huntingdon  ; the  town-hall 
is  a large  modem  building  on  the  south 
side  of  the  market-place.  The  town  con- 
sists principally  of  one  neat  street,  ex- 
tending flx)m  the  banks  of  the  Ouse 
nearly  a mile  towards  the  north-west ; 
several  streets  branch  off  on  each  side. 
It  has  lately  been  lighted  with  gas.  On 
the  north  stands  All  Saints’  church, 
built  in  the  time  of  Henry  VII. ; there 
was  another  church  much  more  ancient 
than  this,  which  was  rebuilt  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  seventeenth  century. 
This  town  was  the  birth-place  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  who  received  his  education 
at  the  free  grammar-school  here.  There 
is  also  a grammar-school  at  Godman- 
chester.  One  of  Oliver  Cromwell's  an- 
cestors, Sir  Henry  Cromwell,  who  died 
in  1392,  has  banded  his  name  down  to 
posterity,  as  believing  in  and  encou- 
raging the  worst  and  grossest  super- 
stition of  his  time.  He  bequeathed  a 
sum  of  money,  in  onler  that  an  an- 
nual sermon  might  be  preached  against 
witchcraft,  by  a Doctor  or  Bachelor  of 
Divinity  from  Queen’s  College,  Cam- 
bridge : and  this  yearly  tribute  to  the 
ignorance  of  a former  age  was  continued 
long  after  the  penal  statutes  against 
witchcraft  were  repealed.* 


* Noble  on  Wiichcraft, 


A small  village,  twelve  miles  north- 
west of  Buckingham,  called  Denton, 
now  containing  only  eighty-five  inhabi- 
tants, was  the  birth-place  of  Sir  Robert 
Cotton,  the  celebrated  antiquary,  who 
lived  at  the  latter  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  To  him  we  are  indebted  for 
the  preservation  of  important  manu- 
scripts and  records  whicli  would  other- 
wise, most  probably,  have  been  de- 
stroyed. This  valuable  collection,  under 
the  name  of  the  Cottonian  library,  was 
deposited  in  the  British  Museum  in  the 
year  1 75.9. 

The  following  are  the  most  ])opulous 
places  in  Huntingdon. 

St.  Ives,  five  miles  cast  of  Hunting- 
don, is  near  the  border  of  Cambridge- 
shire : the  markets  and  fairs  held  here 
arc  some  of  the  largest  in  the  kingdom. 

Ramsay,  towards  the  N.N.E.  part  of 
the  county,  eight  miles  and  a half  from 
Huntingdon.  A rich  abbey,  founded  by 
Duke  Adwin,  in  tbe  reign  of  King  Ed- 
gar, formerly  stooil  here  in  the  midst  of 
a bog.  Scarcely  any  vestiges  are  left 
of  it,  except  a part  of  the  old  gate- 
house, and  a statue  of  its  founder,  reck- 
oned one  of  the  most  ancient  pieces  of 
English  sculpture  extant. 

St.  Ncotfs,  seven  miles  south-south- 
west of  Huntingdon,  on  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  county,  is  a well-built 
town  ; the  church  is  a handsome  edi- 
fice, with  a beautiful  steeple.  There  is 
a very  large  paper  mill  worked  by  patent 
machinery. 

Kimbolton,  nine  miles  west  by  south 
of  Huntingdon,  has  a small  manufactory 
of  lace,  and  a grammar-school.  On  the 
south-west  of  the  town  is  the  castle,  the 
magnificent  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Man- 
chester. This  castle  was  the  residence 
of  Catherine  of  Aragon  after  her  di- 
vorce from  Henry  VIII. 

Yaxley,  thirteen  miles  north  of  Hunt- 
ingdon, near  Whittlesea  mere,  stands 
on  a fine  gravelly  eminence.  The  town 
is  tolerably  weli-built,  and  contains  a 
handsome  Gothic  church. 

Stilton,  eleven  miles  and  a half  from 
Huntingdon,  on  the  road  to  Stamford. 
This  village  gives  its  name  to  the 
cheese,  which  is  now  made  chiefiy  in 
Leicestershire. 

Population  of  the  market-towns  of 
Huntingdonshire  : — 


Huntingdon 3267 

Godmanchester 2146 

Holywell 951 

♦Warboys 1559 

Ramsey  3906 
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Stives  3314 

KimboUon I5H4 

St.  Neolfs  2617 

* Yaxley 1140 


Authoritic.i. 

Stone's  General  View  of  the  Agricul- 
ture of  the  County. 

Dugdale's  History  of  Embanking  and 
Draining  various  Fens,  Marshes,  &c. 

Extent  of  the  Bedford  Level. 

An  Essay  on  Draining  the  Bedford 
Level. 

Sir  Jonas  Moore's  History  of  the 
Bedford  I.s;vcl. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE 

Is  bounded  on  the  west  by  Hunting- 
donshire ; on  the  north-west  and  north 
by  Northamptonshire  and  Lincolnshire  ; 
on  the  east  by  Norfolk  and  Sulfolk  ; on 
the  south  and  south-west  by  Essex, 
Hertfordshire,  and  Bedfordshire.  Its 
extreme  length,  from  north  to  south,  is 
fifty  miles ; its  greatest  breadth,  from 
east  to  west,  is  thirty  miles;  and  its 
cintuit.  about  130  miles.  It  contains  an 
area  of  857  square  miles.  On  the  south 
the  surfiu’o  is  in  most  parts  elevated, 
and  occasionally  intersected  by  com- 
mons and  uninclosed  land,  which  afford 
pasturage  to  numerous  flocks  of  sheep. 
On  the  south-east  is  a continuation  of 
the  chalk  hills,  which  enter  from  Essex, 
running  first  on  the  southern  Ikiuii- 
dary  of  the  county  from  Roystoii  to 
Linton,  .and  thence  continuing  into  the 
county  in  a range  of  small  elevation 
which  runs  nearly  four  miles  south- 
east of  Cambridge,  and  on  to  Newmar- 
ket. This  range,  which  is  called  the 
Gog  Magog  hills,  is  bleak,  and  almost 
entirely  without  trees.  The  most  level 
tract  of  chalk  in  England  is  to  the 
north-cast  and  east  of  Cambridge; 
the  llatncss  of  the  adjacent  country 
makes  the  Gog  Magog  hills  appear  of 
greater  elevation  than  they  really  are. 
AVithin  the  last  thirty  years,  many  inclo- 
surcs  have  been  made  on  these  chalk 
downs.  That  part  of  the  county  which 
lies  to  the  north  of  the  river  Ouse  is 
called  the  Isle  of  Ely,  and  possesses  a 
Jurisdiclion  of  its  own,  and  a judge,  en- 
titled the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Isle  of 
Ely.  Thisdislrict  consists  of  low  marshy 
ground,  fonniug  part  of  the  great 
Bedford  I.evel  already  described ; and 
which,  but  for  the  labour  of  man,  would, 
during  great  part  of  the  year,  be 

*Tbe  weekly  markeU  »r6  nowr  disconUuued  here. 


mostly  under  water.  Much  skill  has, 
however,  been  shown,  and  much  ex- 
pense incurred,  in  fonning  numerous 
drains  and  embankments,  by  which  a 
great  part  is  reclaimed,  which  is  a 
most  fertile  soil,  extremely  well-adapteil 
for  grain-corn.  In  some  of  these 
marshes,  the  crops  are  often  destroyed 
by  inundations*.  Numerous  artificial 
streams  arc  made  in  the  fenny  districts 
for  tlie  purpose  of  draining  them  ; some 
of  these  are  sufficiently  large  to  be  na- 
vigable. The  two  distinguished  as  the 
Old  and  New  Bedford  rivers  are  both 
navigable  for  upwards  of  twenty  miles, 
and  extend,  in  nearly  parallel  direc- 
tions, and  at  a distance  of  less  than  a 
mile  from  each  other,  from  Earith  to 
Denver,  in  Norfolk. 

The  principal  rivers  arc  the  Great 
Ouse,  the  Cam,  and  the  Nen.  The 
Ouse  flows  into  the  county  frorn 
Huntingdonshire,  at  Earith,  a few  miles 
north  of  St.  Ives ; thence  taking  a 
winding  course,  first  to  the  east-by- 
south, and  then  nearly  north,  it  passes 
near  Ely,  nine  miles  north-east  of  which 
city  it  leaves  the  county,  and  entci-s 
Norfolk.  The  Cam  or  Granta  has  two 
sources,  the  one  in  Hertfordshire,  the 
other  in  Essex ; thence  they  flow  into 
Cambridgeshire  and  join  a little  above 
Cambridge,  through  which  town  the 
uniteil  stream  runs,  and  continues  in  a 
north-north-easterly  course,  till  it  meets 
the  Ouse,  about  three  miles  and  a half 
south  of  Ely. 

The  Nen  rises  in  Northamptonshire  ; 
and  at  Peterborough,  taking  a winding 
nortli -easterly  direction,  it  forms  nearly 
the  boundary-line  between  this  county 
and  Northamptonshire  and  Lincoln- 
shire. 

The  streams  now  united  under  the 
name  of  the  Old  Nen  are  parts  of  the 
original  branchings  of  the  main  stream 
of  the  river  Nen,  which  divided  into  va- 
rious branches  a little  below  Peter- 
Imrough  : these  divisions  went  into  dif 
ferent  parts  of  the  Fens,  to  the  north 
and  south  of  the  present  straight 
course  of  the  river  between  Peterbo- 
rough and  Guyhim,  which  is  entirely 
artificial.  The  river  at  Wisbech  was 


* Among  the  rxpedienU  for  draining  the 
morahrM,  where  the  regular  and  romiuon  moana 
have  failed,  la  the  erection  of  nindmllia,  after  the 
Dutch  faihinn,  which  raiac  the  water  into  rreep- 
tacle«  eleeaterl  enough  to  carry  It  in  Ita  proper 
channel.  Steam.enginea  are  now  llkewitie  nted. 
The  elevated  apoU  on  which  the  towni  and  vU* 
lagea  are  built  in  this  part  of  the  county  for- 
mctly  appeared  like  iilaudi  rising  from  low  and 
watery  znarahet. 
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called  the  Wis  or  Wisbech,  and  was 
not  known  as  the  Nen.  Indeed  it  is 
verv'  difficult  to  pivc  any  clear  descrip- 
tion of  these  rivers : the  number  of  na- 
vigable cuts  branching  off  in  every 
direction  cannot  be  well  distinguished 
from  each  other  without  n map  on  a 
large  scale,  ami  the  original  channels 
of  the  rivers  can  now  scarcely  be  de- 
fined. By  an  act  passed  in  1754, 
navigable  cuts  were  made  to  Peter- 
borough and  Outwcll  from  Wisbech, 
anil  from  Outwcll  the  Old  Nen  was 
made  navigable  by  the  towns  of  Upwell 
and  March,  to  Kloisl  8 Kerry,  and  thence 
to  Ramsey  High  Load,  in  Huntingdon- 
shire. A new  tidal  channel  for  the 
discharge  of  the  waters  of  the  Nen  has 
recently  been  made  along  the  west  coast 
of  the  Sutton  Wash  testuary.  It  com- 
mences at  Kinderley's  Cut,  near  Buck- 
worth  Sluice,  aljout  six  miles  north  of 
Wisbech,  and  e.xtends  norlh-by-east 
to  Crab  Hole,  a distance  of  si.x  miles 
and  a half;  thence  the  river  has  sha|>cd 
for  itself  a natural  channel  of  about  a 
mile  and  a half  in  length  into  the  Wash. 
The  excavation  of  this  work  was  com- 
menced in  August,  1827.  and  was  com- 
pleteil,  as  far  as  it  was  ))erformed  by 
manual  lalxmr,  in  .Tune,  1830,  when  the 
old  channel  was  closed.  The  force  of 
the  current  of  water  through  the  new 
channel  was  so  great  as  to  deepen  its 
beil  ten  or  twelve  feet : its  sides  were 
then  secured  by  a thick  coating  of  stones. 
The  whole  course  of  this  channel  is 
through  quicksands  of  the  lightest  and 
least  cohesive  nature  found  on  any  part 
of  the  coast.  The  width  of  the  bottom 
of  the  river  at  Kinderley's  Cut  is  140 
feet ; and  at  .Skate's  Corner,  about 
three  miles  before  it  reaches  Crab  Hole, 
it  is  200  feet.  The  depth  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  adjacent  land  to  the  bed  of 
the  river  is  about  24  feet  throughout  ; 
the  width  at  tlie  top  varies  from  200  to 
.300  feet.  A spring  tide  rises  aliout  22 
feet  at  the  lower  end  nearest  the  sea. 
and  18  feet  at  the  junction  with  Kin- 
derley's Cut.  The  completion  of  this 
work  is  productive  of  many  advantages. 
The  navigation  of  the  old  channel  was 
tedious  and  dangerous ; capable  only  of 
affording  a passage  at  spring  tides  and 
with  a favourable  wind  to  vessrds  draw- 
ing about  six  feet  of  water,  and  carrying 
aliout  60  tons.  There  is  now  a safe 
and  daily  communication  between  Wis- 
bech and  the  sea  at  all  variations  of 
the  tides,  and  in  all  weather,  for  vessels 
of  the  above  burden,  and  in  spring  tides 


for  ships  of  much  larger  construction. 
Wisliech  is  the  great  emporium  for  a 
large  part  of  the  counties  of  Cambridge, 
Norfolk,  Lincolnshire,  and  Northamp- 
tonshire. 

In  closing  up  the  old  channel  an 
embankment  of  one  mile  and  three- 
quarters  has  been  made  across  the 
sands,  and  a bridge  has  been  thrown 
over  the  new  channel,  between  seven 
and  eight  miles  from  Wisbei-h.  Thus 
a new  line  of  road  is  formi'd  between 
Norfolk  and  Lincolnshire,  in  place  of  the 
formiT  dangerous  ford  through  a tidal 
a-stuary,  or  the  very  circuitous  route 
through  Wisbech.  Nearly  1500  acres 
of  marsh  land  have  been  embanked 
from  the  sea,  and  are  now  almost  en- 
tirely under  cultivation ; about  6tlUI) 
acres  more  are  rapidly  becoming  fit  for 
inclosure.  But  the  greatest  benefit 
which  results  from  this  undertaking  is 
the  more  eflicient  drainage  of  a great 
part  of  the  level.  In  consequence  of 
the  more  ra|iid  discharge  of  the  upland 
IliKxls  through  the  Nen  outfall,  the 
danger  of  inundation  by  a breach  of 
bank  is  incalculably  diminishcil  to  the 
fens  on  each  side  of  the  Nen,  between 
Peterborough  and  Wisbech.  The 
water  ol  the  new  channel  ebbs  out 
nearly  ten  feet  lower  than  it  formerly 
did  in  the  old  channel,  immediately 
op(K)site  to  the  south  Holland  and  the 
north  level  sluices,  which  are  the  out- 
lets for  the  waters  of  about  1 flu, 000 
acres  of  fen-lands.  A perfect  natural 
drainage  is  in  consequence  afforded, 
without  the  aid  of  any  viind  or  steam- 
engines,  for  the  whole  tract  of  fens  lying 
between  the  Nen  and  Welland,  and 
hitherto  imperfectly  drained.  A new 
sluice  has  been  constructed  for  the 
utterance  of  the  waters  of  the  north 
level  (containing  48,000  acres)  into  the 
Nen  outfall,  near  Kinderley's  Cut : this 
is  laid  eight  fei-t  deeiK’r  than  the  former 
sluice  which  communicated  with  the  old 
river  channel.  The  width  of  the  water- 
way of  the  old  sluice  was  seventeen  feet, 
that  of  the  new  sluice  is  thirty-six  feet. 
A new  main  drain  has  been  formed, 
leading  to  this  sluice  from  Clow's  Ooss, 
at  whicli  point  all  the  waters  of  the  north 
level  arc  collected.  Tliis  point  is  about 
seven  or  eight  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Wis- 
br>ch.  The  length  of  this  r.cw  drain  is 
eight  miles  and  a quarter  ; the  length 
of  the  old  Shire  drain,  for  which  it  is 
substituted,  and  which  commenced  and 
terminated  nearly  at  the  same  points, 
was  about  twelve  miles.  The  new 
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dr.lin  is  clpht  feet  deeper  than  the  old 
one,  and  its  capacity,  as  compared  by 
corresponding  sections,  more  than  six 
times  as  great.  Its  bed  is  an  inclined 
plane,  having  a declivity  from  Clow’s 
Cross  of  four  inches  per  mile.  From 
Clow's  Cross  the  new'  drainage  diverges 
by  two  different  lines,  called  respec- 
tively the  New  South  Eau  and  the  New 
"Wryde.  These  possess  as  great  a su- 
periority over  the  old  drains  as  the  main 
drain  has  over  the  old  Shire  drain.  New 
drains  connected  with  these  works  for 
other  districts  of  the  level  are  about  to 
bo  made.  South  Holland  drain,  which 
commences  at  Cowhit  Wash  on  the 
Welland,  below  Crowland  in  Lincoln- 
shire, is  now  made  to  communicate 
with  the  new  channel  about  half  a mile 
above  the  bridge.  It  is  proposed  to 
make  all  the  drains  navigable,  by  which 
means  a much  readier  transit  for  corn, 
coals,  and  other  articles  of  merchandise, 
will  be  afforded  than  any  hitherto  pos 
sessed  by  the  country  through  which 
they  pass.  The  cxjicnse  of  executing 
the  Nenoutfall  has  been  about  200,(100/.; 
the  drainage  of  the  north  level  has  cost 
about  150,000/.  The  Duke  of  Bedford 
has  been  the  great  jiatron  and  promoter 
of  both  these  undertakings  *. 

Cambridgeshire  is  mostly  a grazing 
and  dairy  country  ; one-third  of  the  land 
is  arable,  and  the  remainder  is  divided 
between  pasture  and  waste  lands.  The 
valley  through  which  the  Cara  (lows  is 
almost  wholly  occupicKl  by  pasture  and 
meadow  grounds.  The  butter  pn>duced 
in  this  county  is  well-known  for  its  good 
finality.  The  soil  of  the  county  is  vari- 
ous. The  rich  marshes  in  the  vicinity  of 
Wisbech  are  a mixture  of  sand  and 
clay.  In  the  fens,  the  soil  is  a strong 
black  earth  on  a subsoil  of  gravel,  very 
favourable  to  the  culture  of  oats  and 
cole-seed.  The  uplands  are  chalk, 
gravel  loam,  or  tender  clay.  There  is 
very  little  woo<l  in  this  county,  though 
many  parts  of  it  are  well  adapted  to 
the  elm,  chestnut,  willows,  &c.  The 
prevailing  crops  on  the  south  and  south- 
west arc  wheal,  barley,  and  oats;  on 
the  south-east  the  land  is  mostly  de- 
voted to  the  pasturage  of  sheep. 

Cambridgeshire  is  divided  into  eigh- 
teen hundreds,  containing  169  parishes, 
one  city,  and  nine  market  towns.  On 
the  south  arc — Amiingford,  Thriplow, 
Whittlesford,  Wetherley,  and  Chilford, 


* Commanication  from  Tycho  Win;, 
through  slamca  Loch,  E»q.,  M.V. 


hundreds.  Between  these  and  the 
centre— I^ongs  tow,  CheBterton,Flcndisli, 
Staine,  Radfield,  and  Cheveley,  hun- 
dreds. In  the  centre  from  west  to 
cast— Papworth,Northstow,andStaploo, 
hundreds.  In  the  Isle  of  Ely— Ely, 
North  Witchford,  South  Witchford,  and 
Wisbeach  hundreds.  The  county  sends 
three  members  to  Parliament. 

Cambridge,  the  capital  of  the  county, 
is  situated  on  the  river  Cam,  forty- 
seven  miles  north  by  east  of  London. 
This  town  is  very  ancient,  and  the 
Roman  station  Granta  was  situated 
here,  or  rather,  perhaps,  at  the  neigh- 
bouring village  of  Grantchester. 

The  town  of  Cambridge  is  irregularly 
built ; it  stands  chietly  on  the  east  side 
of  the  river,  over  which  there  are  eight 
bridges,  six  of  w Inch  arc  of  stone. 

The  exact  date  of  the  University 
of  Cambridge  has  been  a subject  of 
controversy.  It  is  said,  that  Sige- 
bert,  king  of  the  East  Angles,  was  the 
founder  of  this  seat  of  learning  in  the 
j ear  6.90 ; and  that  it  was  restored  or 
improved  by  Edward  the  Elder  ; from 
which  time,  this  University  and  that  of 
Oxford,  have  been  the  only  establish- 
ments of  the  kind  in  England.  The 
chief  buildings  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge  are,  thirteen  colleges,  four 
halls,  the  schools,  the  public  library, 
the  senate  bouse,  the  Pitt  press  re- 
centlv  built,  and  the  obscn'atoiy,  about 
a mile  from  the  town,  erected  in  1 822. 
The  schools,  some  of  which  were  built 
in  It-13,  surround  a small  court. 
The  public  library  occupies  the  whole 
quadrangle  of  the  apartments  over  the 
schools,  and  of  late  years  has  been  much 
improved,  loth  as  to  the  books  and  the 
management.  The  senate-house,  in 
which  the  public  business  of  the  Univer- 
sity is  transacted,  was  erected  in  1 722  : 
it  is  a substantial  building  of  Portland 
stone,  and  the  interior  is  handsomely 
fitted  up  with  wainscoting.  The  Univer- 
sity has  a small  botanic  garden,  a print  ing 
press,  and  a collection  of  pictures,  books, 
and  engravings,  left  by  Lord  Fitzwilliam 
in  1816,  together  with  the  interest  of 
100,000/.  South  Sea  annuities,  for  the 
erection  of  a museum  for  their  recep- 
tion. 

1.  St.  Peter's  or  Peter  House,  founded 
in  1284,  by  Hugo  do  Balsham,  Bishop 
of  Elv,  consists  of  two  small  courts.  In 
the  first  or  outer  court,  on  the  north 
side,  is  a handsome  stone  building, 
containing  many  excellent  rooms ; the 
library  is  on  the  south,  and  the  chapel 
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in  the  centre.  The  second  or  inner 
court  is  divided  from  the  first  by  a 
cloister  and  pallery ; this  court  is  the 
larf^est,  twin);  about  144  feet  by  84. 

2.  Clare  Hall,  founded  in  1326  ; the 
original  building  was  destroyed  by  fire 
about  sixteen  years  after  its  erection, 
when  it  was  replaced.  The  present 
buildings  consist  of  one  targe  quadran- 
gle, the  princi|)al  front  of  which  faces 
the  river,  and  the  whole  is  built  of 
Ketton  stone.  The  present  chapel, 
which  in  the  interior  is  very  beautiful, 
was  added  in  1 76.3. 

3.  Pembroke  Hall  was  founde<l  in 
1343.  It  consists  of  two  courts.  The 
library,  which  is  a handsome  room, 
occupies  nearly  the  whole  of  the  north 
side  of  the  inner  court.  The  chapel  was 
built  from  a design  of  Sir  Christopher 
Wren's,  and  is  an  elegant,  well  propor- 
tioned building.  It  is  about  54  feet 
long.  24  feet  broad,  and  more  than  30 
feet  high. 

4.  Coqius  Cbristi,  formerly  called 
Bcne't,  or  Benedict  Collc);e,  founded 
in  1356  by  two  rcli);ious  societies  of 
Cambridge.  One  of  its  libraries  con- 
tains some  very  curious  Saxon  and  Old 
English  manuscripts,  presented  by 
Archbishop  I’arkcr  in  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth. This  college  was  much  enlarged 
and  improved  about  1820,  at  an  expense 
of  more  than  80,000/. 

5.  Trinity  Hall  was  founded  in  1350, 
by  W.  Bateman,  bishop  of  Norwich.  It 
is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  be- 
tween Clare  Hall  and  Trinity  College, 
and  presents  a tolerable  appearance,  l>e- 
ing  laced  with  stone  both  within  and 
without.  The  chapel  is  small  but  neat : 
the  hall  is  a handsome  room,  with  a 
gallery  for  music  at  the  north  end. 

6.  Gonville  and  Caius  College,  origi- 
nally founded  in  1348,  hy  Edmund 
Gonville,  rector  of  Torrington,  renewed 
and  completed  by  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Caius  or  Cay,  in  1558.  It  has  a small 
but  handsome  chapel : its  hall  is  39  feet 
long  and  21  feet  broad. 

7.  King's  College  was  founded  by 
Henry  Vl.,  in  1441  ; but  the  building 
was  not  completed  till  the  reij^n  of 
Henry  VIII.  It  then  consisted  of  one 
small  court,  to  the  south  of  which 
is  the  chapel,  a most  Iwautifril  piece 
of  English  architecture ; the  whole  of 
the  interior  is  highly  ornamental,  and 
in  most  excellent  taste  ; the  inner  roof 
is  constructed  of  stone.  The  exterior 
dimensions  of  this  chapel  are  316  feet 
in  length;  84  feet  in  bret>dtt>  ; and 


90  feet  in  height  to  the  top  of  the  bat- 
tlements ; the  comer  towers  are  ra- 
ther more  than  146  feet  high.  The  old 
court,  which  is  situated  on  the  north 
side  of  the  chapel,  but  not  connected 
with  it,  is  built  of  stone,  and  is  only 
about  120  feet  long  and  90  feet  broad  ; it 
is  to  be  pullerl  down  in  order  to  make 
room  for  the  new  public  library.  In 
1 724,  another  edifice  was  erected  Ije- 
loiijring  to  this  college,  called  the  New 
Building,  the  whole  length  of  which  is 
236  feet.  It  is  built  of  Portland  stone, 
and  though  a good  substantial  building, 
does  not  hamionizc  at  all  with  the  ar- 
chitecture of  the  l)cautiful  chai»l  near 
which  it  stands.  Recently,  very  exten- 
sive additions  have  been  made  to  this 
colle)n?,  in  better  taste. 

8.  Queen's  College,  founded  by  Mar- 
garet of  Anjou,  in  1446,  consists  of  two 
courts,  besides  some  buildings  near  the 
gardens.  The  principal  court  is  96  feet 
long  and  84  feet  broad.  The  second 
court  is  surrounded  by  a cloister,  about 
330  feet  in  circuit.  The  chapel  is  a 
neat  building,  54  feet  long  and  21 
broad. 

9.  Catherine  Hall,  founded  by  Robert 
Woodlark,  Chancellor  of  the  Univer- 
sity, in  14  75.  The  principal  entrance 
to  this  college  is  on  the  west,  through 
an  archway  or  portico,  which  leads  into 
a court  about  180  feet  long  and  120  feet 
broad.  The  chapel,  on  the  north  side 
of  the  court,  is  a good  brick  building, 
and,  including  the  ante-chapel,  is  .75 
feet  long,  30  feet  hroad,  and  36  feet 
high. 

10.  Jesus  College,  originally  a mo- 
nastery, was  converted  into  a college  by 
licence  from  King  Henry  VII.  in  1496. 
The  entrance  is  bv  a gateway : the 
front  facing  the  soutli  is  about  1 80  feet 
in  length.  The  principal  court  is  built 
on  three  sides,  and  is  about  141  feet 
long  and  120  feet  brood.  On  the  west 
side  it  is  open  to  the  fields,  having  a 
dwarf  wall  and  iron  palisades.  The 
chapel  retains  its  conventual  form,  with 
cross  aisles,  and  a large  square  tower 
rising  from  their  intersection  with  the 
nave.  The  chancel  is  the  only  part 
which  is  now  used  for  divine  service. 

11.  Christ's  College  was  founded  by 
Margaret,  mother  of  Henry  VII.,  in 
1505.  It  consists  of  one  quadrangle, 
130  feet  long  and  120  feet  broad,  a 
stone  building  about  150  feet  in  length, 
and  some  new  chambers.  The  chapel 
has  a marble  floor,  and  is  about  84  feet 
long,  V feet  broad, 'and  30  feet  high. 
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Tbc  hall  is  a handsome  room,  45  feet 
Iona,  27  feet  broad,  and  30  feet  hiKh. 

12.  St.  John's  (.'ollepe,  founded  by 
the  executors  under  the  will  of  Mar- 
garet, mother  of  Henry  VII.,  consists 
of  three  courts,  the  second  of  which  is 
of  considerable  dimensions,  being  270 
by  240  feet.  The  first  court  is  entered 
by  a large  gateway,  with  four  towers, 
built  of  stone  and  brirk.  On  the 
north  side  of  this  court  is  the  ch.riiel, 
on  the  west  the  hall.  The  chapel, 
with  the  ante-chapel,  is  120  feet  long 
and  27  feet  broad.  The  hall  is  abotit 
60  feet  long  and  30  feet  broad.  On 
the  north  side  of  the  third  court  is 
the  librarj’,  a spacious  room,  which  con- 
tains many  valuable  old  books.  On  the 
o|i|)Osite  side  of  the  river,  which  is  here 
crossed  by  a stone  bridge,  is  a hand- 
some court,  newly  erected  by  Rickman. 

* 13.  Magdalene  College,  founded  in 
1542  by  Thomas  Baron  Audley,  con- 
sists of  two  small  courts,  the  largest 
Iwingonly  111  feet  by  78:  on  the  north 
side  of  tiiis  is  the  chapel,  a neat  but 
small  building.  In  the  second  court  is 
the  Pepysian  library,  which  contains  a 
rare  collection  of  MSS.:  among  these 
are  collections  of  old  English  and  .Scotch 
l^try  : the  former  contains  200U  Eng- 
lish ballads.  This  library  was  be- 
queathed to  the  college  by  Samuel 
Pcpys.  This  is  the  only  college  on  the 
west  side  of  the  river. 

14.  Trinity  College,  founded  by 
Henry  VIII.,  in  1540,  now  contains 
three  courts  or  quadrangles.  The  cast 
court  or  quadrangle  consists  of  various 
parts,  dissimilar  in  elevation  and  archi- 
tecture. It  is  of  an  irregular  form, 
being  3-14  feet  in  length  on  the  west 
side,  325  feet  on  the  cast,  287  feet  on 
the  south,  and  256  feet  on  the  north. 
It  is  entered  by  a handsome  gateway. 
The  chajwl,  hall,  and  master  s lodge 
are  in  this  court.  The  cha|>el  is  204 
feet  in  length,  including  the  ante-chapel, 
more  than  33  feet  broad,  and  more  than 
43  feet  high.  The  altar-piece  is  by 
West.  In  the  ante-chapcI  is  a statue 
of  Newton,  by  Roubilliac.  The  master  s 
lodge  is  a go^  substantial  house  ; and 
the  hall,  which  is  of  large  dimensions, 
is  on  the  whole  in  a good  style.  The 
architecture  of  the  western  quadrangle 
is  in  what  is  commonly  termed  the 
Roman  style.  The  expense  of  build- 
ing it  was  principally  defrayed  by 
Dr.  Thomas  Nevill,  and  hence  it  is 
usually  called  Nevill's  court.  It  has  a 
spacious  piazza  on  three  of  its  sides, 


over  one  of  which  is  the  Ubrary,  and 
over  the  other  two,  apartments  for  the 
students  and  fellows.  The  hbrary  was 
built  suhsc<|ucntly  to  the  other  parts  by 
Wren,  and  the  money  was  chielly  raised 
by  the  exertions  of  Isaac  Barrow,  then 
master  of  the  college.  It  is  200  feet 
long,  40  feet  broad,  and  38  feet  high  ; 
the  entrance  is  by  a llight  of  steps  of 
black  marble.  The  collection  of  hooks, 
though  considerable,  has  not  gone  on 
im])rovhig  as  might  have  been  e.xpected. 

15.  Emmanuel  College,  founded  in 
1584,  was  designed  by  its  endow er  for 
students  in  theology,  and  it  was  for  a 
long  time  considered  “ the  nursery  of 
the  Puritans."  It  was  built  on  the  site 
and  partly  out  of  the  materials  of  an 
old  monastery.  The  principal  part  of 
this  college  consists  of  a well-built 
quadrangle  of  stone.  On  the  oast  is  a 
cloister  with  thirteen  arches ; over  which 
there  is  a picture-gallery.  The  entrance 
to  the  chapel  is  in  the  middle  of  the 
cloister.  The  chapel  is  84  feet  long, 
30  feet  broad,  and  27  loot  high,  with  a 
marble  lloor.  The  hull  is  considered 
one  of  the  handsomest  in  the  Univer- 
sity. 

16.  Sidney  Sussex  College  was 
founded  in  1598,  by  Frances,  Countess 
of  Sussex.  It  consists  of  two  courts, 
built  of  brick.  The  chai>el  is  a hand- 
some building,  of  modern  erection.  It 
is  57  feet  long  and  24  feet  broad.  The 
hall  is  a line  room,  60  feet  long,  and  27 
I'eet  broad. 

1 7.  Downing  College  is  of  modem 
origin : it  was  endowed  under  the  will 
ot  Sir  George  Downing,  who  died  in 
1749,  and  incorjiurated  by  charter  in 
1800.  Its  erection  was  begun  in  the 
year  1807. 

The  resident  members  of  the  Uni- 
versity were  returned  in  the  otiicial 
rc|)ort  of  1811  as  814;  in  the  census 
of  1821  and  1831  they  arc  included 
in  the  general  population  of  the  bo- 
rough. In  the  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity Calendar  for  1 833  the  number  of 
the  members  of  the  iSenate  is  given 
at  2319,  and  members  on  the  Boards  *, 
5344  ; in  1825  these  numbers  were 
1761  and  4 700. 

The  University  sends  two  members 
to  Parliament.  The  University  is 
composed  of  a chancellor,  masters,  and 
scholars,  and  is  incorjxirated  as  a society 
for  the  study  of  the  liberal  arts  and 


* That  Is,  ihose  who  ire  either  studmU  or  gra- 
duates, who  sUU  pay  their  aouual  subecriptloos. 
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sciences.  Each  collcpe  or  hall  is  a dis- 
tinct lay  body  corporate,  bound  by  its 
own  statutes,  and  also  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  ceneral  laws  of  the  univer- 
sity. The  (^vernment  of  the  university 
is  administered  by  a chancellor,  higfi 
steward,  vice-chancellor,  commissary, 
assessor,  proctors,  taxors,  moderators, 
scrutators,  and  proproctors,  &c.  The 
chancellor  is  usually  a nobleman,  and 
may  be  elected  every  three  years.  The 
Inch  stewanl  is  chosen  by  the  senate, 
and  holds  his  office  by  patent  from  the 
university.  The  other  officers  are 
chosen  annually.  Besides  these  public 
functionaries  the  university  has  two 
librarians,  a public  orator,  n'K>strar,  and 
inferior  officers.  The  number  of  pro- 
fessors is  twenty-three. 

The  borouch  of  Camlrridce  contains 
fourteen  parish  churches,  Iresides  cha- 
pels and  meeting-houses  of  dissenters. 
Some  of  these  churches  are  of  very 
ancient  date.  The  church  of  ,St.  Se- 
pulchre is  supposed  to  have  been 
erected  in  the  rei(rn  of  Henry  I.,  and 
to  owe  its  ori)pn  to  the  Knichts  Tem- 
plars ; it  has  a round  tower  like  the 
Temple  church  in  l.sJn<lon,  and  is  alto- 
gether a singular  specimen  of  early 
architecture.  The  other  buildintrs 
worthy  of  notice  are,  1st,  The  Shire 
Hall,  in  the  market-place.  ltd.  Adden- 
brooke's  Hospital,  which  has  been  much 
enlarged  and  improved.  3d.  A new 
county  gaol  on  the  west  side  of  the  river. 
A ruined  square  tower,  near  the  mo<lern 
gaol,  is  probably  of  Norman  origin ; 
and  adjoining  it  is  an  artificial  mound, 
resembling  Silbury  Hill  on  the  Bath 
road,  but  of  smaller  dimensions.  The 
ditch  of  an  old  entrencliinent  around 
it  is  still  in  good  preservation.  A 
stone  conduit  in  front  of  the  Shire  Hall 
was  built  in  16U,  by  Thomas  Hobson, 
a carrier  Ixitwcen  London  and  Cam- 
bridge, whose  memory  has  been  pre- 
served by  Milton.  Water  is  conveyed 
to  it  triim  a brook,  about  three  miles 
from  the  town.  This  town  has  no 
manufacture  of  any  importance ; its 
trade  is  chiefly  in  com.  A large  part 
of  the  tradesmen  de|)end  on  the  mem- 
bers of  the  University  for  their  profits. 
The  borough  of  Cambridge  sends  two 
members  to  parliament. 

Newmarket,  a market  town,  twelve 
miles  east-hy-north  of  Cambridge,  is 
chiefly  in  the  county  of  Suffolk.  It  is  well 
built  and  contains  some  good  bouses ; 
the  race-course,  for  which  Newmarket 
is  celebrated,  is  on  the  south  side  of 


the  town  and  in  Cambridgeshire.  The 
town  is  on  a gentle  deedivity,  and  con- 
sists chiefly  of  one  long  wide  street. 
Earlier  than  the  time  of  .lames  I.,  a 
race-ground  was  established  here.  The 
races  are  held  several  times  in  each 
year.  There  are  various  remains  in  this 
county  of  ditches  or  dykes,  which  once 
extended  from  the  woods  on  the  eastern 
boundary  to  the  fens  ; they  arc  sujiposed 
to  have  been  made  for  purposes  of  de- 
fence. One,  in  the  liest  state  (»f  preser- 
vation, occurs  Ix'tween  Cambridge  and 
Newmarket,  about  Wo(h1  Uitton,  where 
it  consists  of  a deep  ditch  and  an  ele- 
vated ridge,  one  slo|)e  of  which  is  more 
than  titty  feet  at  the  base,  and  the 
other  nearly  thirty  feet;  the  whole 
width  of  the  works  is  alwut  ttiO  feet. 

Sobam,  a market-town  about  fifieen 
miles  north-east  of  Cambridge,  is  of 
very  ancient  origin.  Aci'ording  to  l^e- 
land,  it  was  the  scut  of  the  East  .Anglian 
bishops.  Some  remains  of  ancient 
buildings  are  still  visible.  The  town, 
which  is  large  and  irregularly  built, 
has  a spacious  church,  in  the  form  of  a 
cross,  with  a lower  at  the  west  end,  the 
upper  part  of  which  is  ornamented  with 
tesselalcd  work,  composed  of  flints. 
Here  are  a large  charity  school  and  four 
almshouses.  The  chief  employment  of 
the  town  is  the  business  of  the  dairy. 
Excellent  cheese  and  butter  are  made 
here. 

Ely  is  an  ancient  city,  situated  on 
the  left  hank  of  the  Ouse,  in  the  Isle 
of  Ely,  sixteen  miles  N.N.E.  of  Cam- 
bridge. It  consists  of  one  principal 
and  some  smaller  streets,  and  is  the 
only  city  in  England  not  represented 
in  Parliament.  The  only  interest  it 
has  is  derived  from  its  catherlral,  which 
is  a venerable  building,  exhibiting  the 
arehitecture  of  many  ages,  with  the 
circular  and  pointed  styles  curiously 
intemiixerl.  Its  exterior  length  is  535 
feet,  and  the  breadth  190  feet ; a Saxon 
tower  on  the  west  side  was  270  feet  in 
height  with  the  spire,  which  latter  is 
now  taken  down.  The  whole  length 
of  the  interior  from  west  to  east  is  517 
feet ; the  length  of  the  transepts  from 
north  to  south  is  178  feet;  the  nave  is 
203  feet  long,  and,  with  the  side  aisles, 
7 3 feet  wide.  The  whole  height,  from 
the  floor  to  the  centre  of  the  lantern  of 
the  tower,  at  the  intersection  of  the 
nave  and  transepts,  is  142  feet.  St. 
Mary’s  Chapel,  now  Trinity  Church, 
joins  the  south  aisle  on  the  west : this 
church  is  100  feet  long,  46  feet  wide, 
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and  60  feet  hiRli.  The  cloisters  and 
other  buildint;s  telonging  to  the  ancient 
monaster)'  have  been  long  since  de- 
molished. Ely  was  constituted  a bi- 
shopric in  1109.  Here  is  a frec-school, 
founded  by'Hcnry  VIII.  in  1541. 

Wisbech,  a market  town,  situated 
on  the  borders  of  Norfolk,  in  the  Isle  of 
Ely,  thirty-two  miles  north  of  Cam- 
bridge. W'isbccli  owes  much  of  its  pre- 
sent prosperity  to  the  improved  state 
of  the  fens  by  which  it  is  surrounded. 
The  drainage  of  these  fens  has  very 
much  increased  the  produce  of  the 
land,  while  the  navigation  gives  the 
town  the  advantage  of  a considerahlo 
trade  in  coals,  com,  timber,  and  wine. 
The  annual  shipments  of  com  are  very 
large.  A canal  joins  the  river  to  the 
Old  Nen  at  Outwell,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  Well-crock,  which  con- 
nects it  with  the  river  Ouse.  The  town 
is  of  good  appearance.  The  church, 
which  is  large  and  of  irregular  structure, 
was  built  prior  to  1401,  since  it  con- 
tains a curious  monument  bearing  that 
date.  It  has  a handsome  tower.  Many 
improvements  have  lieen  made  of  late 
years  in  the  public  and  other  buildings. 
There  is  a stone  bridge  of  one  arch 
across  the  river.  There  is  a grammar- 
school  at  Wisbech,  which  has  two  ex- 
hibitions for  Magdalen  College,  Cam- 
bridge ; and  various  charities, 

March,  a market  town,  in  the  Isle  of 
Ely,  twenty-four  miles  north  of  Cam- 
bridge. It  is  situated  on  the  banks 
of  the  Old  Nen,  which  is  here  navi- 
gable, and  by  which  the  town  has  a 
considerable  traffic  in  coals,  timber,  and 
corn.  Many  Roman  antiquities  have 
been  found  here.  The  church  is  a fine 
building. 

Population  of  the  market-towns  of 
Cambridgeshire : — 

Cambridge,  town  and 


University 20,917 

Newmarket 714* 

Soham 3667 

Ely  (city) 6189 

W'  isbech ' 8777 

March 3098 

Thomey 2055 

Caxton 417 

Linton 1678 


Authorities. 

Carter's  History  of  the  County  of 
Cambridgeshire. 

• Th«  parUh  which  U In  ihli  county ; the  whole 
of  thr  town  toftrthfr  with  the  other  pnrith  nblcb 
U Id  Suffolk,  eonialos  ^48  Ipfaabilaot*. 


Vancouver's  General  View  of  the 
Agriculture  of  the  County  of  Cam- 
bridgeshire. 

Description  of  the  University,  Town, 
and  County  of  Cambridge. 

Ackerman's  History  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge. 

iDycr's  History  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge. 

Stranger's  Companion  through  the 
Universitj'  and  Town  of  Cambridge. 

Wilson  s Memorabilia  Cantabrigim. 

Cambridge  University  Calendar. 

Miller's  Description  of  Ely  Cathedral. 

NORFOLK  * 

Is  bounded  on  the  south  and  south- 
east by  Suffolk  ; on  the  north-cast  and 
north  by  the  North  Sea  ; on  the  north- 
west by  the  W'ash ; on  the  west  and 
south-west  by  Cambridgeshire.  It 
measures  about  sixty  miles  from  east  to 
west,  and  forty  from  north  to  south  ; 
and  has  an  area  of  '2024  square  miles. 
There  is  nothing  interesting  in  tho 
appearance  of  this  county.  The  range 
of  chalk  hills  already  described  (p.  37) 
enters  this  county  on  the  south  near 
Thetford,  and  continues  to  Brandon, 
whence  it  runs  in  nearly  a north  direc- 
tion, through  tho  west  part  of  tho  coun- 
ty to  Hunstanton  on  the  north-west 
angle  of  tlic  coast,  and  extends  some 
miles  along  the  northern  coast.  )Yith 
this  exception  the  country  presents 
nearly  one  flat  surface,  which,  not  a 
great  many  years  ago,  was  enlivened 
by  very  littte  wood,  but  at  present  tho 
appearance  of  the  countiy  in  this  re- 
spect is  much  improved.  Towards  tho 
south-east  there  are  large  tracts  of  heath, 
sandy  wastes,  and  marshy  grounds  ; 
and  in  East  Norfolk  there  are  many 
shallow  ponds,  provincially  called  broads. 
To  the  north,  commencing  about  Nor- 
wich, the  country  assumes  a more 
pleasing  aspect,  and  is  occasionally  a 
little  broken  by  slight  midulations. 
But  the  fine  bold  chalk  cliffs  of  Sussex 
and  Kent  are  not  found  in  this  county  ; 
and  the  stratum  sloping  towards  Nor- 
folk terminates  in  a flat  shore  covered 


* In  the  drtcription  of  those  counties,  which  ore 
now  politically  divided  for  the  purpose  of  parlia- 
mentary repiesentaiion.  all  the  re|ircs«mrd  bo- 
rougl'.s,  and  next  to  them  the  principal  towns,  are 
described  In  one  of  these  divitluos  befure  the  other 
dlrislun  la  noticed.  It  has  been  found  conreiiieDl 
tn  deviate  from  this  srrancemenl  with  respect  to 
Kent  and  Sussex;  these  counties  sre  divided  Into 
rapes,  and  each  rape  with  the  towns  U contains  ia 
described  separately.  Similar  rcasnus  mnv  render 
it  rouTcnletit  to  deviole  from  the  Bcnerml  rule  in 
other  inatancca, 
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with  shingle  or  sand,  and  frequently 
with  ooze,  which  is  a rich  muddy  de- 
posit from  the  sea.  At  the  north-west 
angle  of  the  coast  stands  the  rock  of 
Hunstanton,  the  most  striking  eminence 
in  the  county.  On  the  eastern  coast, 
extending  from  Caistor  within  two 
miles  of  Yarmouth,  as  far  north  as 
Happisburg,  are  the  Mealt  or  Marum 
hills,  a scries  of  banks  composed  of 
sand  and  pebbles,  thrown  into  these 
forms  by  the  violence  of  tlic  waves,  and 
retaining  their  present  position  by  the 
roots  of  various  sea-plants  which  grow 
on  them  in  large  quantities.  These 
plants  are  Arundo  arenaria,  Arenaria 
Pfploidea,  Carex  arenaria,  and  others. 
These  hills  form  a protection  against 
the  sea,  to  whose  ravages  a valuable 
port  of  the  county  would  otherwise  be 
exposed.  Similar  banks  run  parallel  to 
the  shore,  and  arc  not  visible  till  nearly 
low-water  point ; the  most  distant  of 
these  banks  from  the  coast  have  often 
proved  fatal  to  vessels.  The  Yarmouth 
bank,  which  runs  a short  distance  from 
the  coast,  protects  the  intermediate 
channel  called  the  Roads,  in  which  a 
large  fleet  may  lie  secure  in  tempes- 
tuous weather.  There  are  two  light- 
houses at  Happisburg,  and  another  at 
Winterton,  between  Happisburg,  and 
Yarmouth.  Farther  on  to  the  west  at 
Cromer,  there  is  another  light-house. 

Great  inroads  have  been  made  by  the 
sea  on  the  eistern  coast,  and  it  is  still 
liable  to  slips.  The  cUQs  are  in  some 
places  above  200  feet  high,  and  the 
havoc  made  here  has  been  formidable. 
An  ancient  town  north  of  Cromer  was 
at  an  early  period  of  our  history  quite 
swallowed  up  by  the  sea.  and  its  inha- 
bitants retreated  inland  to  the  present 
Cromer.  At  Sherringham,  about  five 
miles  west  of  Cromer,  seventeen  yards 
of  the  cliff  were  swept  away  between 
the  years  1824  and  1829  ; and  there  is 
now’a  depth  of  20  feet  at  one  point  of 
the  sea  off  that  village,  where  only  fifty 
years  ago  there  stood  a cliff  50  feet  high, 
with  houses  upon  it.  In  the  winter  of 
1825  *,  a fallen  mass  was  precipitated 
from  near  the  light-house  at  Cromer, 
which  covered  twelve  acres,  extending 
far  into  tho  sea.  Thu  cliff  is  at  this 
part  250  feet  in  height.  The  cliffs  here 
are  composed  of  alternating  strata  of 


* A corretpondrnt  slatM  that,  in  ld39,  amneh 
larger  fall  of  the  LIfihthouae  cliff  took  place,  which 
baa  made  it  oecettarr  to  take  down  the  old 
Llgbi-houae,  and  build  another  aomt  hundred 
yarda  further  loland. 


blue  clay,  gravel,  loam,  and  fine  sand*. 
The  chalk  on  the  north  coast  does  not 
show  itself  west  of  Weybourne,  till 
we  come  to  Hunstanton;  between 
Blakcncy  harbour  and  Hunstanton  the 
coast  is  skirted  with  sand-hills  or  meals. 
From  Hunstanton  to  Lynn  Regis  salt 
marshes  extend  along  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  Wash.  Tho  coast  of  Norfolk, 
from  Yarmouth  to  Hunstanton  Rock,  is 
05  miles  in  length;  and  along  the  Wash, 
from  Hunstanton  to  the  mouth  of  tho 
Ouse,  is  25  miles,  makng  90  miles  ex- 
tent of  coast. 

The  principal  rivers  arc  the  Great 
and  Little  Ouse,  the  Nar,  the  Wen- 
sum,  the  Bure,  the  Yare,  and  the  Wa- 
veney.  The  Great  Ouse  enters  the 
county  on  the  south-west  from  Cam- 
bridgeshire, receiving  at  this  point  the 
waters  of  the  Little  Ouse : the  Little 
Ouse  rises  in  a swampy  meadow  near 
the  village  of  l>opham,  and  forms  a 
natural  boundary  for  30  miles  between 
part  of  Suffolk  and  Norfolk.  The 
united  stream  of  the  Ouse  Hows  in  a 
northerly  direction,  and  enters  the  Wash 
about  two  miles  below  the  harbour  of 
Lynn  Regis.  The  Nar  rises  near 
Litcham  in  Norfolk,  takes  a westerly 
course,  and  joins  the  Ouse  near  its 
mouth ; it  is  navigable  as  far  as  Nar- 
borough,  a small  market  town,  about 
ten  miles  from  Lynn  Regis.  The  Stoke 
falls  into  the  Ouse  on  tho  right  bank, 
about  five  miles  below  its  conHuence 
with  the  Little  Ouse ; it  is  navigable 
as  fur  as  Stoke  Ferry,  a distanee  of 
eight  miles.  The  Little  Ouse  is  navi- 
gable as  far  as  Thetford.  The  Great 
Ouse,  which  runs  through  six  coun- 
ties, is  a considerable  river  in  Nor- 
folk. Passing  through  so  Hat  a coun- 
try, its  course  is  tortuous  and  usually 
quiet ; it  sometimes  overHows  its  banks. 
The  very  high  tides  caused  by  the 
ecjuinoctial  winds  rush  up  tho  channel 
with  great  violence,  frequently  break 
through  the  embankments,  and  occasion 
great  damage.  The  Wensum  rises  in 
the  north-west  part  of  the  county  near 
West  Rudham,  and  taking  a south-east 
direction,  pursues  a serpentine  course 
through  Norwich,  where  it  joins  the 
Yare,  whieh  rises  very  nearly  in  tho 
middle  of  the  county.  The  united 
stream  contmues  an  irregular  south- 
east, and  then  a north-east  course, 
passing  through  Bray  don  Water,  and 
falls  into  the  sea  at  Great  Yarmouth. 


* Ly«U’«  Priucipic*  of  Cieotogy. 
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The  Bure  or  North  River,  joins  the  Yare 
at  tlie  east  end  of  the  Braydon  Water : 
it  rises  in  the  nortliem  part  of  the 
county,  near  Hindolveston,  and  takes 
a south-east  direction  by  Aylsham, 
from  wliich  place  it  has  lieen  made 
navitrable  to  the  sea  at  Yarmouth. 
The  Wavcncy  rises  on  the  south  near 
the  source  of  tho  Little  Ouse,  and  form- 
ing a natural  boundary  between  Nor- 
folk and  Suflolk  for  46  miles,  meets 
the  Yare  at  Burgh  Castle.  Must  of 
these  rivers  rise  in  swamps,  and  pass- 
ing over  a slightly  inclined  surface,  run 
slowly  : sometimes  they  partially  over- 
flow their  banks,  and  by  keeping  the 
adjacent  lands  in  a moist  state,  cause 
the  atmosphere  to  be  constantly  sur- 
chargol  with  vapour.  In  some  parts 
they  have  fonned  numerous  sheets  of 
shallow  and  almost  stagnant  water 
called  bmid'i  or  men’s;  among  these, 
Braydon  broad,  to  the  .south-west  of 
Yarmouth,  is  the  largest,  being  three 
miles  long  and  one  wide.  There  are 
others  some  miles  to  the  north  of  this 
nearly  as  large,  called  Barton,  Hickling, 
and  Stalham  broads.  These  meres  are 
plentifully  stiarkerl  with  fish,  and  much 
freriuented  by  wati'r-fbwl. 

Hitherto  the  water  communication 
between  Norwich  and  tho  sea  has  been 
confined  to  the  river  Yare,  which  runs 
from  Norwich  to  Yarmouth,  a distance 
along  the  river  of  thirty  miles.  This 
river  is  navigated  up  to  Norwich  by 
wherries  of  from  twenty  to  forty  tons 
burden.  It  is,  of  course,  necessary  that 
all  the  goods  trans|X)rted  in  these 
wherries  should  be  trunshipperl  at 
Yarmouth.  Alxmt  31)0,0110  quarters  of 
com,  and  oO.OOO  sacks  of  flour,  are 
annually  conveyed  dowm  tho  river  to 
Yarmouth,  and  about  60,000  chaldrons 
of  coal,  and  20,000  tuns  of  gomls  are 
brought  up  tho  river  from  Yamiouth 
every  year : more  than  half  of  the 
whole  imports  and  exports  to  and  from 
Yarmouth  iMdongcd  to  Norwich.  It 
was  therefore  of  importance  that  Nor- 
wich should  be  made  a |>orl  for  sea- 
iKirne  vessels  ; and,  in  1827,  an  act 
was  passed  for  carrying  tins  intoexeeu- 
tion.  Mr.  Cubitt  was  intrusted  with 
the  direction  of  forming  this  naviga- 
tion, which  is  thirty  miles  in  extent, 
for  vessels  drawing  ten  feet  water. 
It  commences  at  Norwich,  where  a 
short  canal  cuts  off  two  bends  of  the 
river:  it  then  follows  the  course  of  the 
river,  with  tho  exception  of  two  other 
short  cuts  to  Reedham  Ferry,  where  a 


canal,  about  two  miles  long,  connects 
it  with  the  Waveney ; it  next  follows 
the  course  of  this  stream  to  Oulton 
dyke,  where  another  cut,  about  three- 
quarters  of  a mile  long,  connects  it  with 
Lake  Lothing,  a small  lake  near  I-owes- 
tofl  in  Suffolk ; at  the  eastern  end  of 
which,  a cut  of  half  a mile  in  length 
connects  it  with  the  sea.  This  last  part 
of  the  canal  is  forty  feet  wiile.  A large 
swing  bridge  is  erected  over  it  on  the 
line  of  the  tumpike-road  from  Yar- 
mouth and  Lowestoft  to  l»ndun.  This 
bridge  is  of  cast  iron,  50  feet  in  the 
span : it  opens  in  the  middle  a clear 
passage  fur  vessels  50  feet  wide.  A 
lock  and  sluice  are  constructed  200  yards 
from  the  sea,  where  an  inner  harbour  is 
made  250  feet  wide,  and  26  feet  deep. 
This  sluice  and  lock  between  Lake 
l>othing  and  the  sea  have  their  foun- 
dations laid  thirty'  fei't  below  the  level 
of  spring  tides.  The  sluice  is  fifty  feet  in 
clear  width,  and  twenty-four  feet  dwp. 
The  sluice  and  Iwk  stop  up  the  entrance 
of  the  harbour  against  the  sea.  and  they 
are  likewise  constructed  for  the  purpose 
of  occasionally  retaining  the  contents 
of  l/ie  harbiiiir  (alsmt  200  acres)  at  the 
level  of  high  water,  and  by  suddenly 
discharging  tho  same  at  low  water,  to 
clear  and  keep  o|>cn  a passage  to  a depth 
of  ten  feet  below  * low  water  of  the 
sea. 

A canal,  called  the  North  Walshatn 
and  Dilham  Canal,  commences  at  Dil- 
ham,  about  twelve  miles  N.N.E.  of 
Norwich,  and  tenninates  at  tho  con- 
fluence of  the  Bure  and  Ant,  a small 
stream  which  rises  to  the  north  of 
North  Walsham.  It  is  seven  miles  in 
length. 

The  soil  of  this  county  consists  prin- 
cipally of  sand  and  clay,  intermixnl  in 
different  projiortions.  To  the  east  and 
south-east  of  Norwich,  clay  predomi- 
nates, fomiing  a stiff  tenacious  soil. 
To  the  north  and  north-east,  the  land 
is  a gooil  sandy  loam.  Near  the  Wash 
it  is  formed  by  alluvium,  and  consists 
mostly  of  soft  mud.  In  the  south-west 
there  are  funny  tracts ; and  in  the 
western  and  southern  districts,  the 
sand  bears  so  large  a projiortion  to 
the  clay,  that  the  earth  is  dry  and 
nearly  without  vesretation,  and  is  often 
drifted  by  the  wind. 

The  climate  of  this  county  is  consi- 
dered one  of  the  least  favourable  in 


* Sec  Compsnion  to  the  Almintc  for  1SS9,  sod 
the  three  lucccetling  yean. 
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England.  It  is  entirely  exposed  on  the 
north-east,  and  is  consequenllv  bleak 
and  unpleasant ; tlic  marshy  ilistriets 
also  are  extremely  insalubrious  and 
make  aRue  a common  complaint. 
Scarcely  more  than  a century  a(jo,  a 
i;rcat  part  of  this  county  consisted  of 
rabbit-warrens  and  sheep-walks.  Sir 
Robert  Walpide  first  set  the  example  of 
planting  trees  here,  and  Lord  Towns- 
end endeavoured  to  promote  useful 
husbandry  Since  that  time  oKricul- 
tural  skill  and  enterprise  have  en- 
tirely ehaii(red  the  character  of  the 
county;  and  it  now  ranks  amouR  the 
first  in  productiveness,  which  is  duo 
to  judicious  management  of  the  various 
soils.  In  1 79.3  it  w as  coinpubKl  that  a 
million  s worth  of  grain  was  annually 
srtnt  out  of  this  county,  and  since  that 
time  the  husbandry  of  Norfolk  has  nut 
been  stationary.  Wheat  and  barley 
fltrm  the  principal  crops,  alternating 
with  turnips  and  the  artificial  grasses. 
Rye  and  buck-wheat  are  likew  ise  grow  n. 
Norfolk  has  long  been  noted  for  its 
turnip  husbandry,  which  was  first  in- 
troduced into  England  in  this  county 
by  laml  Townsend,  in  the  reign  of 
George  1.  Mustard  and  saffron  in 
small  quantities  arc  sometimes  grown 
in  the  western  part ; and  flax  and 
hemp,  to  no  great  amount,  in  the  south. 
Grazing  fanns  are  of  sei^ondarv  inijiort- 
ance  to  those  under  tillage.  The  sheep 
of  the  Norfolk  breed  is  a hardy,  active 
animal,  well-suited  to  the  soil  and  cli- 
mate, and  bears  very  good  wool.  It  is 
distinguished  by  a black  nose  and 
fiiet : the  male  has  horns.  J-arge  flocks 
of  sheep  are  kept,  but  at  present  they 
are  not  confined  to  sheep  of  the  original 
stock  of  the  county.  Poultry,  of  all 
descriptions,  is  very  abundant.  It  is 
computed,  that  there  arc  more  turkies 
reareil  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  than  in 
all  the  rest  of  England.  They  are  bred 
in  the  sandy  districts,  and  sent  to  Lon- 
don in  great  numbers.  Geese  arc  reared 
in  the  fenny  parts,  and  arc  sent  to  Loii- 
ilon  and  other  distant  markets.  Wild 
rabbits  arc  abundant,  and  help  to  supply 
the  markets  of  the  metropolis  ; game 
i.s  likewise  very  plentiful.  The  rivers 
are  abundantly  stocked  with  fish,  w Inch 
arc  also  caught  in  large  quantities  in 
the  Wash.  During  spring  and  sum- 
mer, inaekarcl  appear  in  vast  shoals; 
and  the  herring  fishery  forms  the  most 
important  source  of  profit  to  some  of 
the  coast  towns. 

Norfolk  is  divided  into  thirty-three 
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hundreds,  which  contain  737  parishes, 
one  city,  and  tw  enty-nine  market  towns, 
four  of  wliicli  arc  sea-|)orts.  It  is  like- 
wise politically  divided  into  two  divi- 
sions, eastern  and  westeni,  each  of 
which  sends  two  memlmrs  to  Parlia- 
ment. The  eastern  division  comprises 
the  hundreds  of — Blofield,  (davering, 
IXipwade,  Uiss,  Earshara,  North  Er- 
pinghum.  South  Erpinghain,  Ey  nesford. 
East  Klegg,  West  rlegg,  Forehi«,  Hap- 
ping, Henstead,  llumbleyard.  laxldon, 
Taversham,  Tunstead,  Walshain.  The 
western  division  comprises  the  hundrerls 
of  Ereebridge  Marshland,  Smithdon, 
Kreebridge  Lynn,  Clacklose,  Brother- 
cross,  Gallow,  Holt,  l.aiunditch.  South 
Grecnlifs!,  Grimeshoe,  North  Green- 
hoe,  Waylatid,  Shropham,  Gilt  Cross, 
Mitford. 

Norwich,  the  capital  of  Norfolk,  is  a 
populous  city,  situatrsl  near  the  centre 
of  the  eastern  division.  It  is  a county 
of  itself,  and  sends  two  memb<TS  to 
Parliament.  It  is  the  chief  city  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  kingdom,  and 
from  our  earliest  records  has  Isfcii 
a place  of  importance.  It  is  sup- 
|>os«sl  to  have  lieen  the  residence  of 
the  kings  of  the  Iceni,  and  the 
site  of  the  Venta  Icenorum  of  tho 
Romans  ; but  perhaps  C'aister,  near 
Norwich,  is  tho  old  Venta.  It  was 
termed  by  the  Saxons  Northwie.  or 
Northern  Town.  It  was  formerly  sur- 
rounde<l  by  an  embattled  wall  with 
twelve  gates  and  forty  towers.  The  city 
is  built  on  each  side  of  the  winding 
banks  of  the  river  Wensuin,  w hich  is 
navigable  up  to  the  town,  where  it  is 
crossefl  by  six  bridges,  one  of  which  is 
an  iron  bridge.  The  streets  in  general 
are  narrow  and  irregular,  but  latterly 
many  improvements  have  Iwen  made, 
and  the  mislcrn  part  is  well  built.  An 
ancient  castle  stands  to  the  south  of 
the  river  on  an  artificial  eminence.  Its 
origin  is  dated  us  tiir  buck  as  the  sixth 
century  ; and,  by  the  style  of  the  pre- 
sent fabric,  there  is  every  reason  to 
sup|s)se  that  it  is  the  same  that  was 
erected  by  Canute  the  Dane ; but  anti- 
quarians dilVer  on  this  point.*  It  was 
made  a royal  prison  in  the  reign  of 
Edw  ard  III.,  and  ever  since  that  time  the 
Keep  has  been  employed  as  the  county 
gaol.  Few  remains  of  the  castle,  except 
this  part,  are  now  left ; but  the  architec- 
ture of  what  lemains  is  sufficient  to  show 


* ObMTVAtioMi  on  ancient  castlci,  Arrhaologla, 
▼ol.  W.  p.  3M. 
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that  it  is  decidedly  Saxon : it  is  con- 
sidered by  Dr.  King  to  be  the  finest 
specimen  of  that  style  left  in  England. 
This  Keep  is  92  feet  10  inches  wide,  and 
98  feet  long.  It  was  formerly  surrounded 
by  three  moats,  only  one  of  which  still 
exists ; buildings  now  stand  on  the  site 
of  the  others.  Over  the  present  ditch  is 
a bridge  with  a semi-circular  arch  of 
ibrty  feet  in  diameter.  It  was  found 
necessary  to  enlarge  the  county  gaol  in 
1 79.3,  and  in  consequence  another  build- 
ing was  attached  to  the  ancient  prison 
on  the  eastern  side,  and  the  whole  was 
enclosed  with  iron  palisades  and  gates. 
Tlie  modem  erection  was  rather  incon- 
sistent with  the  architecture  of  the  ve- 
nerable fabric,  and  very  much  injured 
its  appearance.  All  this  has  now  been 
taken  down,  and  a new  prison  has  been 
erected.  They  are  also  restoring  the 
old  castle,  or,  in  other  words,  refacing 
it  with  white  stone. 

The  cathedral  of  Norwich  ranks  as  n 
building  among  the  first  in  the  king- 
dom. It  was  originally  founded  about 
the  close  of  the  eleventh  century ; but 
through  successive  reigns  it  received 
many  repairs  and  additions,  which  are 
apparent  in  its  architecture,  and  was 
not  completed  in  its  present  form  till 
the  fifteenth  century.  The  principal 
parts  of  the  cathedral  consist  of  a nave 
with  side  aisles,  transepts;  a choir,  with 
semi-circular  east  end,  and  an  aisle 
surrounding  it.  The  cloisters  form  a 
square,  the  side  of  which  is  174  feet, 
and  join  the  south  side  of  the  nave. 
The  whole  length  of  the  church,  from 
east  to  west,  is  4 II  feet ; of  the  nave, 
140  feet;  the  width  of  the  transepts  is 
1 9 1 feet ; and  of  the  nave  with  aisles 
72  feet.  A lofty  tower,  315  feet  in 
height,  rises  at  the  intersection  of  the 
transepts  with  the  nave  and  choir  : this 
is  a fine  specimen  of  Norman  circular 
architecture,  just  before  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  pointed  style.  The  bishop's 
palace  joins  the  cathedral  on  the  north 
side  ; the  present  building  was  erected 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, since  which  time  it  has  undergone 
many  repairs  and  improvements.  This 
city  contains  more  parish  churches  than 
any  other  town  in  the  kingdom,  except 
the  metropolis ; there  arc  thirty-six 
churches  besides  various  dissenting 
chapels.  In  the  market-place  is  the 
Guildhall,  where  the  assizes  and  quar- 
ter-scssions  for  the  city  are  held.  Tliis 
large  edifice  was  erected  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sixteenth  century  ; but 


nearly  fifty  years  elapsed  before  it  was 
entirely  completed.  St.  Andrew's  Hall, 
in  which  public  business  is  also  trans- 
acted, is  a very  handsome  building,  and 
was  formerly  the  conventual  church  of 
the  Benedictine  Monastery  of  Black- 
friars.  The  other  buildings  and  insti- 
tutions worthy  of  notice  are — 1st.  The 
Bridewell,  built  of  Hint  ; 2d.  The  Hos- 
pital, a large  and  elegant  brick  build- 
ing, erected  in  1772,  by  voluntary  sub- 
scription ; 3d.  Bethlehem  Hospital, 

founded  I 713  ; 4th.  The  Free  Grammar 
School,  originally  founded  by  Bishop 
Salmon  in  1325;  it  has  four  exhibi- 
tions at  Caius  College,  Cambridge ; 
nine  at  Corpus  Christi,  Cambridge  ; live 
of  which  are  shared  w ith  Aylsham  and 
Wyraondham,  and  four  at  Emmanuel 
College;  5th.  An  extensive  Library, 
belonging  to  the  subscribers  ; a very 
fine  new  building  is  now  being  erected 
for  it ; Cth.  Society  of  Artists,  who  have 
an  annual  public  exhibition  of  their 
pictures ; 7th.  A Museum  of  consider- 
able extent  in  a building  erected  for  the 
purpose  ; 8th.  A large  and  elegant  co- 
vered building,  the  Corn  Exchange ; 
9th.  The  new  City  Gaol;  1 0th,  Yarn 
Factory;  11th.  Grout's  Silk  Mills; 
I2th,  The  Theatre  : 13th.  The  Assem- 
bly House,  where  the  county  and  city 
balls  take  place ; 14th.  The  Gas  Works ; 

1 5th  the  Bazaar.  There  is  an  immense 
number  of  charitable  bequests  within 
the  county  of  the  city  of  Norfolk,  the 
whole  income  of  which  amounts  to  a 
\CTy  considerable  sum  *, 

From  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  this  city 
and  the  adjacent  parts  have  been  noted 
for  the  manufacture  of  woollen  goods, 
which  was  introduced  at  that  time  by 
a colony  of  Flemings,  who  first  settled 
at  Worsted,  about  twelve  miles  north- 
north-east  of  Norwich ; whence  the 
word  tmrsled  is  derived.  These  settlers 
finally  took  up  their  abode  at  Norwich. 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  their  manu- 
fecture  had  so  much  increased  as  to 
enter  into  competition  in  the  foreign 
markets  with  similar  goods  manu- 
factured in  the  countries  from  which 
the  art  had  been  introduced.  In  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  many  more  Flem- 
ings found  an  asylum  in  this  colony, 
and  their  art  was,  in  consequence,  still 
further  extended.  New  textures,  under 
various  names,  were  invented  with  an 
intermixture  of  silk  or  mohair  and  wool ; 
and  in  1575,  the  well-known  fabric. 


* Public  Cbarllicf,  DIzeit,  1635. 
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railed  bombazine,  was  first  pro<luccd, 
the  manufurture  of  which  is  carried  on 
larKuIy  in  this  city  to  the  present  day. 
The  manufacture  and  trade  of  Norwich, 
and  its  vicinity  for  twenty  miles  round, 
rapidly  increased,  and  its  goods  were 
found  in  every  foreign  market ; and 
though  5U,UUU  tons  of  wool  were  annu- 
ally spun  into  yarn,  it  was  fbunil  ne- 
cessary to  import  5 arn  from  Ireland  ami 
other  places,  for  the  supply  of  the  wea- 
vers. The  long  continental  war,  how- 
ever, for  a time,  checked  the  prosperity 
of  Norwich.  Its  manufactures  of  l)om- 
bnziue*,  worsted,  damask,  fine  camlets, 
shawls,  and  other  fancy  goods,  are  car- 
ried on  at  present  to  a very  large  ex- 
tent ; the  shawls  and  fancy  goods  arc 
su|>erior  to  any  manufacture  of  the  kind 
in  any  other  part  of  England.  Within 
the  last  few  years,  the  manufacture  of 
TOtton  thread-lace  was  intrmluced,  but 
it  was  soon  discontinued.  The  linen 
known  as  Suffolk  hcni|)en  is  made 
here.  The  wool  of  the  Norfolk  shci'p  is 
mostly  sent  to  V'orkshirc,  and  the  Lin- 
colnshire and  Leicestershire  wools  are 
generally  used  in  the  Norwich  manu- 
factures. It  is  cxi>ected  that  the  pros- 
perity of  Norwich  will  be  mmdi  in- 
creased by  the  new  ship  canal  already 
ilescribed,  which  makes  the  town  itself 
a port. 

Yannouth,  eighteen  miles  ca.st  hy 
south  from  Norwich,  was,  till  lately,  the 
only  port  of  Norwich,  with  w hich  it  com- 
municates by  the  navigable  river  Yarc. 
Through  Yarmouth,  the  goods  of  Nor- 
wich found  an  outlet  to  the  countries  on 
the  continent,  and  by  the  same  channel 
were  imported  into  that  city  cikiIs,  wine, 
oil,  Irish  yarn,  &c.  Yarmouth  sends 
two  members  to  Parliament.  It  has 
l)cen  usual  to  distinguish  it  as  Great 
Yarmouth  ; the  small  hamlet  of  South 
Town  l)cing  stvled  Little  Yarmouth. 
Recently,  they  liave  been  incoriwrateil 
together,  with  the  adjoining  parish  of 
Gorleston,  and  the  right  of  voting  has 
been  extended  to  South  Town,  and  the 
remaining  part  of  the  latter  parish. 

Yarmouth  extends  more  than  a mile 
in  length,  and  half  a mile  in  breadth.  It 
stands  on  a long  narrow  slip  between 
the  Yare  and  the  sea,  having  the  sea 
on  the  east,  and  on  the  west  the  Yarn. 
The  town  is  large  and  irregularly 
built,  containing  four  principal  and  nu- 
merous narrow  streets.  A wall  ex- 
tended on  the  east,  north,  and  south 

* 111  IKil  there  wcie  3T5U  malei  upward*  of 
tireuty  year*  of  age  enploxcd  ia  ihii  juauu/octure. 


sides  S' 20  feet  in  aggregate  length, 
having  ten  gates  and  sixteen  towers. 
This  wall  was  begun  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  I. : it  is  com|>osed  of  Hint, 
l>ebbles,  and  shingle,  so  strongly  ce- 
mented together,  that  its  demolition 
even  at  the  present  day  is  attended  with 
no  trilling  labour.  A deep  moat  for- 
merly surrounded  the  wall,  and  much 
pains  was  taken  to  make  this  town  a 
place  of  security.  There  was  likewise  a 
castle,  which  was  destroyed  in  the  early 
l>ait  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Thu 
north  gate,  which  was  a fine  piece  of 
arclntciUure,  was  taken  down  in  ISO", 
to  improve  this  entrance  into  the  town, 
which  before  was  very  narrow  ; the  south 
gate  was  for  the  same  reason  rcmovcrl  in 
ltil2.  The  most  perfect  tower  now  stand- 
ing is  that  on  the  soutli-cast.  Its  liirrn 
is  semicircular,  having  its  diameter  next 
the  wall : the  ground-  lloor  has  been  ren- 
dere<l  habitable,  and  the  apartments 
above  are  used  as  warehouses.  A draw- 
bridge is  thrown  across  the  Yare,  about 
two  miles  and  a half  from  its  mouth, 
flearly  opposite  the  centre  of  the  town, 
connecting  it  with  Little  Yarmouth,  or 
South  Town,  in  Suffolk.  This  bridge, 
built  principally  of  wood,  was  originally 
constructed  in  1783,  and  since  improved 
in  1809  ; the  middle  arch  can  be  rai.scd 
with  little  labour,  and  with  great  quick- 
ness, for  the  passage  of  ships.  There  is 
also  an  iron  suspension  bridge  over  the 
North  River.  The  quay,  which  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  finest  in  Eurojie, 
runs  along  the  river  north  and  south  of 
the  wooden  bridge,  and  is  one  mile  and 
twohumlred  and  seventyyards  in  length, 
the  bridge  being  nearly  in  the  centre. 
The  quay  on  the  north  of  the  bridge  is 
used  for  smaller  vessels  engaged  in  the 
inland  and  coasting  trades ; on  the  south 
side  is  a range  of  handsome  buildings, 
in  the  centre  of  which  is  situated  the 
town-hall,  a fine  building,  with  a Tus- 
can portico.  A spacious  opening  in  the 
centre  of  the  quay  leads  to  the  market- 
place, which  encloses  an  area  of  two 
and  three-quarters  acres.  The  church, 
according  to  Swindon,  was  built  in 
1123:  it  is  in  tlie  form  of  a perfect 
cross,  having  a nave,  two  side  aisles, 
a chancel,  and  two  single  aisle  tran- 
septs ; from  the  intersection  of  the  cross 
springs  an  embattled  tower.  There  is 
likewise  a chapel  of  case,  and  iilaces 
of  worship  for  dissenters.  Recently  a 
large  handsome  new  church  has  been 
erected,  as  it  is  in  contemplation  to  divide 
Y'armuutb  into  two  parishes.  Itissitu- 
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aled  within  an  opcniiie:  of  the  old  wall 
of  the  town,  and  Icadiiij;  to  the  jetty  ; a 
part  of  the  wall  was  removed  to  allow 
space  for  the  huilding.  The  Guildhall 
is  a convenient  building,  situated  near 
the  old  church.  Nearly  in  the  centre 
of  the  south  quay  stands  the  Custom- 
house, a lar(te  and  handsome  edifice. 
The  other  public  buildings  arc.  the  Ex- 
cise-office : the  old  town-hall,  erected  in 
1600,  the  upper  apartment  ofwhich  is  ap- 
propriated to  a public  library,  first  esta- 
blished in  1802 ; and  the  theatre,  erected 
in  1778.  The  Fishermen  s Hospital, 
founded  in  1702,  is  a low  ([uadrangular 
building,  situated  a little  to  the  north- 
east of  the  market-place ; the  Child- 
ren's Hospital,  originally  founderl  by 
Edward  I.,  is  a grammar-school  for  the 
crlucation  and  support  of  thirty  hoys  and 
twenty  girls,  who  are  afterwanls  ap- 
prenticed to  some  business.  The  parish 
workhouse  at  present  forms  part  of  the 
same  building.  There  is  likewise  a 
Free  School,  founded  in  1 713,  a Lancas- 
tcrian,  and  several  charity  schools.  A 
new  House  of  Correction  was  built  in 
1818,  adjoining  the  old  Gaol,  which  is 
an  irregular  edifice.  Barracks  capable 
of  containing  IIIOII  men  arc  situated 
on  the  beach.  On  the  denes,  or  sands, 
south-east  of  the  town,  is  a lieauliful 
column,  1J4  feet  high,  erected  to  the 
memory  of  Nelson  in  181  7.  A large  silk 
factory,  established  herein  1818. stands 
on  the  east  side  of  the  town.  The 
harbour  of  this  town  was  formed  with 
great  difficulty  and  labour,  by  the 
erection  of  piers  and  a jetty,  and  is  kept 
in  a stale  of  repair  at  a very  heavy  cost. 
A north  pier  was  first  constructed  with 
much  labour,  but  this  has  since  Iwen  re- 
moved, and  replarx'd  by  another,  chieHy 
for  the  convenience  of  mooring  ships  in 
harbour.  The  south  pier  is  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Yare  ; a continuation  of  it  is  car. 
tied  up  the  river  in  a fine  curve,  form- 
ing an  e.vtensivc  and  excellent  wharf. 
This  pier  is  10211  feet  long,  and  30  feet 
broad.  In  addition  to  the  piers  a jetty 
was  constructed  on  the  beach,  some 
way  to  the  north,  in  1808;  this  extends 
into  the  sea  upwanls  of  430  feet,  and 
has  a platform  21  feet  in  width.  On 
the  north  side  of  the  haven's  mouth  is  a 
mural  fortification,  mounting  ten  pieces 
of  ordnance,  besides  which  there  are 
three  batteries  at  intervals  along  the 
lajach.  This  harbour  nfi'ords  a swuro 
shelter  to  shipping,  anil  the  vessels 
engaged  in  the  north  of  England  trade 
seek  protection  in  it  against  easterly 


storms.  The  coast,  in  consequence  of 
the  sand-banks  already  mentioned,  is 
very  shallow  and  dangerous.  This 
])lace  is  the  itrincipal  |)orl,  except  Lon- 
don, for  the  English  trade  to  the  north 
of  Euro|)c ; and  besides  fishing-smacks, 
numerous  vessels  Ixtlong  to  the  resi- 
dent merchants.  The  herring  fishery, 
which  has  long  been  carried  on  at 
Yarmouth  to  a very  great  extent, 
affords  subsistence  to  some  thousands 
of  ]>ersnns.  It  commences  a few  days 
Iteforc  Michaelmas,  and  ends  gene- 
rally in  the  middle  of  November.  The 
mackarel  fishing  which  begins  in  May, 
and  lasts  about  eight  weeks,  em- 
ploys 700  men,  and  70  boats.  This 
town  has  long  lieen  much  frei)Uented 
fur  sea-bathing,  and  contains  all  the 
usual  amusements  and  accommodations 
of  a watering-place.  Yarmouth  is  w ell 
lighted  with  gas. 

Worsted,  twelve  miles  north-north- 
east  of  Norwich,  was  formerly  a town 
w ith  a considerable  trade,  hut  it  is  now 
nsluccd  to  a tillage,  its  manufactures 
Isiing  remmed  to  Norwich  and  its  vici- 
nity. 

North  Walsham,  a market  town,  is 
siluateil  about  five  or  six  miles  from  the 
sea,  and  thirteim  miles  north-north-east 
of  Norwich.  It  consists  of  three  streets, 
which  forin  an  irregular  triangle,  and 
cuntoins,  liesides  the  jKirish  church,  fijur 
meeting-houses,  and  a free  school, 
founded  in  ICOG. 

Aylsham,  eleven  miles  north  of  Nor- 
wich, is  situated  on  the  south-west  bank 
of  the  river  Bure,  which  has  been 
made  navigable  for  bouts  of  thirteen 
tons  burden  up  to  this  place.  The 
church  is  an  ancient  structure  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  built  in  the  deco- 
rated English  stylo.  There  are,  like- 
wise, two  meeting-houses  for  dissenters. 
A free  scho<d,  founded  here  in  1317,  is 
now  converted  into  a national  school, 
and  the  (Uipils  are  instructed  on  Dr. 
Bell's  plan.  There  arc  no  particular 
munufacturcs  in  the  town,  but  some 
of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in 
weaving  for  the  Norwich  manufac- 
turers. 

Cromer  is  a small  place  on  the  north- 
east coast,  twenty  miles  north  of  Nor- 
wich. The  encroachments  of  the  sea 
on  the  high  cliffs  here  have  bi-eii  very 
great.  The  height  of  the  light-house 
cliff  at  Cromer  is  230  feet.  A town 
named  Shi]>den  is  mentioneil  in 
Domesday  Book  as  situatisl  between 
this  place  and  the  sea,  of  w hich  there 
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is  not  at  present  tlie  slightest  vestipc ; 
and  even  the  town  of  Cromer  has 
sufferisl  from  ttie  efferta  of  the  waves. 
Several  attempts  ha^o  Imsoi  made  to 
ereet  a ])ier  heiv,  hut  the  works  have 
Iwcn  eonstantly  washtsl  away  by  the 
sea.  Cromer  is  now  a fishing  tow  n,  and 
is  likiwviae  visited  for  sea-huthiii(;. 

Holt,  twenty  miles  north-west  by 
north  of  Norw  ich,  is  situated  on  an  emi- 
nence ; the  town  is  well-built,  and  the 
public  buildinas  arc  handsome.  Besides 
the  church,  there  is  a place  of  worship 
for  dissenters.  There  is  a free  Krammar 
gehoid  under  the  patronage  of  the  Kislv 
monijers'  Company  in  London.  A 
scholarship  and  a fellowship  to  .Sidney 
College,  Cainbridne,  Iwlong  to  this 
school. 

Wells,  a small  sea-|sjrt,  twenty-seven 
miles  noi'th-west  hy  north  of  Norwich, 
lias  a harlsmr,  but  it  is  ditlicult  of  ac- 
cess on  account  of  the  shitliiiK  of  the 
sands:  its  chief  im|s)rt  is  coals,  and  it 
has  an  oyster-lishery. 

Wulsinjjham,  a market-town  twenty- 
five  miles  N.W.  of  Norwich,  was  cele- 
brated for  its  ancient  monastery.  There 
are  still  some  Su.von  remains,  and  more 
considerable  ruins  of  a later  date  of  this 
once  vast  and  noble  buildiiij;.  The  pre- 
sent church  is  a line  specimen  of  ancient 
architecture.  The  huildinj;  which  is 
now  used  as  a liridewell  was  once  an 
hospital  for  lar.ars,  founded  in  1180. 
Hero  is  a free  school. 

East  Dereham,  a market-town,  and 
IMillintf  place,  fourteen  miles  and  a half 
west  by  north  of  Norwich,  of  preat  uii- 
tiiiuity,  is  tolerably  well-built,  and  con- 
tains many  potsl  houses.  The  church 
is  a very  ancient  structure,  built  in  the 
collepiate  liirni,  w ith  circular  aiidoctan- 
pular  columns,  and  has  four  chapels. 
The  sculptured  font  liears  the  date  of 
1-168.  There  are,  liesides,  three  nicet- 
inp-houses.  In  the  centre  of  the  town 
are  assemhly-riKims ; near  which  stands 
a siiuarc  column,  having  on  its  sides 
the  distances  marked  in  measured  miles 
from  the  princii>al  towns  and  seats  in 
the  country. 

Hiiigham,  a small  market-town  thir- 
teen miles  wcBt-soulh-west  of  Norwich. 
It  is  neat,  but  irregularly  built.  The 
church  is  a fine  building,  and  there  is 
also  a free  grammar  school. 

Wymondhimi,  a market  tow  n,  on  the 
great  road  to  lamdon,  is  nine  miles 
west-south-west  of  Norwich.  A mo- 
nastery was  ereettsl  here  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  I.,  some  remains  of  which 


are  to  he  seen  in  the  present  church,  a 
curious  ami  interesting  building  com- 
poserl  of  the  andiiteeture  of  dilferent 
perioils.  The  inhabitants  are  engaged 
in  several  manufactures,  consisting  of 
various  branches  of  weaving  and  turn- 
ery. There  is  a free  grammar  school 
founded  in  1559. 

Diss,  nineteen  miles  south-south- 
west  of  Norwich,  is  situated  on  the 
river  Waveney.  There  are,  besides  a 
church,  two  meeting  houses  for  dis.scn- 
ters.  It  has  manufactures  of  hempen 
cloth  and  of  stockings. 

Lynn  Regis,  on  the  north-west  of  the 
county,  and  a sea-|iort  on  the  Ouse,  is 
alsvut  two  tniles  horn  its  mouth  and 
thirty-eight  miles  west  by  north  of  Nor- 
wich. It  sends  two  members  to  Parlia- 
ment. Some  antiquarians  suppose  that 
this  town  is  of  British  origin  ; but  it  is 
more  probable  that  it  w as  loundcvl  by  the 
Saxons.  It  was  not  until  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.  that  it  rose  to  any  imi«)rt- 
ance.  It  is  of  a long  irregular  form, 
about  one  mile  and  al  half  in  length, 
and  half  a mile  in  breadth,  and  consists 
chiefly  of  two  principal  streets  and  se- 
veral smaller  ones ; but  it  is  an  im- 
proving town,  and  many  houses  have 
Ix-en  recently  built,  es|)ecially  near  the 
South  Gate.  It  was  formerly  encom- 
passed on  the  land  side  by  a w all  and 
a deep  wet  ditch,  defended  by  nine 
bastions ; the  wall  and  bastions  are 
now  v ery  much  dilapidated.  Four  small 
streams,  here  called  Fleets,  as  on  the 
opposite  const  of  Holland  they  are 
called  Vliets,  divide  the  town  into  seve- 
ral parts ; over  these  there  are  eleven 
brivlges.  The  Tuesday's  market-place 
is  an  area  of  three  acres,  surrounded 
by  good  houses.  There  arc  two  very 
fine  churches  of  ancient  structure  ; be- 
sides which  there  are  places  of  worship 
for  dissenters.  The  Exchange  or  Cus- 
tom-House is  a handsome  building  of 
freestone,  erected  in  1683.  The  Guild- 
hall is  an  ancient  cvlifice  of  atone  and 
Hint.  A new  theatre  has  recently  sup- 
plied the  place  of  the  old  one,  which 
lias  been  converteil  into  warehouses. 
The  grammar-school,  founded  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.,  has  one  ex- 
hibition to  Emmanuel  College,  one  to 
Trinity  College,  one  to  St.  .lohn's  Col- 
lege, and  two  more  to  any  other  college. 
A Lancasteriau  school,  sunday-schools, 
several  alms-houses,  and  a largo  li- 
brary are  among  the  public  institutions 
of  this  town.  The  inhabitants  arc  sup- 
plied with  water  from  a river  near  Gay- 
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wood,  a small  village  in  the  vicinity, 
whence  water  is  conveyed  by  small 
canals,  rather  more  than  a mile  in 
length,  to  the  conduits  of  the  town. 
There  is  doci>  anchorage  in  Lynn  Har- 
l)OUr,  hut  not  very  good  on  account  of 
the  slimy  nature  of  the  bed  of  the  river. 
It  is  capable  of  receiving  three  hundred 
sail  of  shipping.  Lynn  is  a port  of 
considerable  iraiwrlance,  cs|)ccially 
for  coals,  corn,  and  wine.  In  a book 
written  some  years  back,  we  find  that 
Lynn  then  “annually  imported  100,00u 
chaldron  of  coals,  and  above  2000  pipes 
of  wine.*  " The  corporation  consists  of 
a mayor,  twelve  aldermen,  eighteen 
common  councilmen,  and  inferior  of- 
ficers. 

Swairiiam,  twenty-five  miles  west  of 
Norwich,  the  election  town  fi)rthe  West 
Division  of  the  county,  is  a respectable 
place,  situated  on  high  ground,  and 
considered  extremely  salubrious.  It 
contains  a large  ancient  church  of  very 
handsome  architecture,  and  a Quakers' 
Meeting.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  town 
is  an  extensive  down  on  which  laces 
are  annually  held.  Five  miles  from 
Swaffham  on  the  north,  situated  on 
rising  ground,  are  the  ruitis  of  Castle 
Acre,  which  was  once  a strong  fortress, 
the  whole  site  of  which  is  said  to  have 
covered  eighteen  acres.  Its  present 
remains  exhihit  a very  ragged  moulder 
ing  appearance,  occupying  atiout  an  acre 
of  ground.  At  Branca,ster,  two  miles 
from  Burnham,  and  about  thirly-si.x 
north-west  of  Norwich,  are  the  remains 
of  an  ancient  encampment  and  fortifi- 
cation, 8upiK>scd  to  have  been  the  Brano- 
dunum  of  the  Homans.  It  occupied 
eight  acres. 

Thetford,  a market-town  and  borough 
on  the  Little  Ouse,  twenty-seven  miles 
south-west  by  west  of  Norwich,  sends 
two  members  to  ParliamenI . It  was  once 
a place  of  great  importance,  and  the 
ruins  of  ecclesiastic  and  other  buildings 
still  furnish  some  slight  evidence  of  its 
former  splendour.  At  one  period  it  con- 
tained twenty  chundies  and  eight  mo- 
nasteries, Iwsides  other  religious  and 
charitable  foundations.  During  the 
Saxon  Ileplarchy,  Thetford  was  the 
chief  city  of  East  Anglia,  and  was  the 
see  of  the  bishop,  which,  in  1094,  was 
transferR'd  to  Norw  ich.  Only  three  of 
the  climvhes  remain;  the  principal 
building  in  the  town  is  the  Guildhall, 
in  which  the  Ixmt  Assizes  for  the 
county  were  held.  Thetfonl  is  now  a 


straggling,  irregularly-built  town,  with 
comparatively  but  little  trade  and  ma- 
nufactures. The  free  grajumar-school, 
founded  by  James  I.,  is  situated  on  the 
Suffolk  side  of  the  river.  There  are,  also, 
alms-houses  and  several  charitable  in- 
stitutions ; and  there  is  a county  gaol. 
The  navigation  of  the  Little  Ouse  up  to 
the  tow'll  has,  within  the  last  few 
years,  been  improved ; and  there  is 
now  a tolerable  trade  in  coals  and  corn 
by  way  of  Lynn.  It  has  a manu- 
fiicture  of  coarse  woollen  cloth,  a 
paper-mill,  and  an  iron  and  machine 
manufactory.  In  the  vicinity  of  the 
town  there  is  a mineral  spring ; various 
fossils  are  also  found  lieR-.  The  count  ry 
round  is  for  some  miles  extreniely 
thinly  peopled,  and  some  of  the  fanns 
are  of  immense  extent ; the  largest  ai-e 
.9500  acres.  The  corporation  of  the 
town  consists  of  a mayor,  ton  alder- 
men, twenty  common  councilmen,  a 
recorder,  town-clerk,  sword-bearer,  and 
two  scrjeants-at-maco. 

Population  of  the  market-towns  in 
Norfolk : — 


Norwich  

, .01,110 

Yarmouth 

.21,115 

* Worsted 

. 8,90 

North  Walsham  .... 

. 2,015 

Cawston  . « . * 

. 1,110 

Aylsham 

. 2,.934 

Cromer 

. 1,232 

Holt 

. 1.022 

Wells 

. 3,024 

Walsingham 

. 14.98 

FokcMiham  ........ 

. 2,077 

* Foulsham 

. 958 

* Mattishall 

. 1,093 

East  Dcreham 

. 3,913 

* Snctlisham 

. 920 

Burnham  Westgate  . 

. 1.022 

* Castle  Rising  .... 

. 358 

King's  Lynn 

.13,370 

Swaffham  

. 3,285 

Market  Downham  . . 

. 2.198 

* Methwold 

. 1,200 

Thetford 

. 3,402 

Watton 

. 1.027 

Ilingham 

. I..530 

Wyinondhara 

. 5,485 

Attlclwirough 

. 1,939 

Hast  Ilarliiii; 

. .1,031 

Old  & New  Huckenham . 1 ,996 

Diss 

. . . 2,934 

Harleston,  with  Redden- 

hall  parish 

....1.781 

I.oddon 

. . . 1.173 

Kenning-hall 

..  1.251 

* 'nu'M*  were  m*tWcUto«uii,  but  they  am  uow 


• Norfolk  Tour,  Cth  tUUlou,  IWd.  p.  249.  tooktly 
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Authnrilief, 

nionificM's  History  of  Norfolk. 

Kent's  General  View  of  the  Agricul- 
ture of  Norfolk. 

Bartell's  Observations  on  the  town  of 
Cromer. 

Drncry's  Ilistoric.al  Notices  of  Great 
A'arinouth. 

Excursions  in  Norfolk. 

Swimlcn’s  History,  &c.  of  Great 
'Yarmouth. 

SUFFOLK 

Is  Imundod  on  the  south  by  Essex,  on 
the  west  by  Cambridge,  on  the  north 
by  Norfolk,  and  on  the  cast  by  the 
German  Ocean.  Its  length,  from  east 
to  west,  is  alx)ut  fitty-two  miles;  from 
north  to  south,  thirty-two  miles.  Its 
area  is  about  1515  s(|uare  miles.  The 
length  of  sea-coast  is  about  52  miles. 

nie  country  in  g(tneral  presemts  a 
level  surface,  with  few  eonsideruble 
elevations  ; the  highest  land  is  towards 
the  west.  Tlic  chalk  riilge  which  nms 
through  this  part  of  England  in  a 
north-east  direction,  enters  Suffolk, 
some  miles  west  of  Hury  St.  Edmund's, 
and  continues  thence  to  Tbetford.  Tlic 
const  mostly  consists  of  long  lines  of 
cliff,  part  of  which  is  continually  being 
washed  away  by  the  action  of  the  waves. 
These  cliffs  are  chiolly  composed  of  clay, 
sand  and  gravel,  like  those  of  Norfolk. 

The  principal  rivers  arc  the  Orwell, 
the  DcIkmi,  the  Waveney,  and  the  Ijirk, 
the  Aid  and  the  Blithe.  TIic  Orwell 
has  its  source  near  the  centre  of  the 
county,  two  miles  south-west  of  Men- 
dlcsham,  and  a few  miles  north  of  .Stow 
Market,  near  which  town  it  flows,  and 
then  in  a suuthent  direction  to  Needham 
and  Ipswich  : alxtve  Ipswich  it  is  gene- 
rally knowti  as  the  river  Gipping.  The 
Gippen  or  Gipping  was  made  naviga- 
ble to  Stow  Upland  bridge,  near  Stow 
Market,  in  the  year  17!).');  its  length 
from  thence  to  Ipswich  is  sixteen  miles. 
At  Ipswich  it  widens  into  a kind  of 
n-stiiary,  anil  joining  the  river  Stour,  they 
Isith  fall  into  the  sea  lietween  Ilanvich 
and  Landguard  Fort.  The  Debcn  takes 
its  rise  near  Oebenham,  on  the  west ; 
it  thence  flows  in  a south-east  direction 
to  near  Kindlesham ; and  then  taking 
a south-west  course,  goes  to  Woodbridge, 
where  it  widens  considerably,  and  Hows 
in  a south  by  cast  course  till  it  falls 
intothoOcrnian  Ocean  about  four  miles 


norlh-east  of  Landguard  Fort.  Tlie  Aide 
rises  near  Framlingham,  w idens  consi- 
derably a few  miles  farther  on  to  the 
south-<*ast,  and  fulls  into  the  sea  after 
a course  nearly  parallel  to  the  coast, 
leating  a long  narrow  peninsula  of 
gravel  between  its  waters  and  the  Ger- 
man Ocean.  The  \Vavcney  and  the 
Little  Ouse  form  nearly  the  whole 
ls)undary  Ix'twcen  this  county  and 
Norfolk.  The  Blithe  rises  near  Ijix- 
fleld,  in  the  north-east  part  of  the 
county,  passes  near  Ilalcsworth,  and 
then  Hows  in  nearly  an  easterly  direc- 
tion to  Soiithwold,  where  it  empties 
itself  into  the  sen.  It  has  been  made 
navigable  to  Halesworth,  a distance  of 
nine  miles.  The  Ijrk  rises  in  the 
south-west  part  of  the  county.  Hows 
north  by  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  and  con- 
tinues its  course  in  a north-west  direc- 
tion, till  it  falls  into  the  Great  Ouse, 
some  miles  below  Ely.  This  river  was 
made  navigable  to  Bury  St.  Edmund  s 
in  1700.  The  Bret  ri.scs  near  Bix-then- 
hnm,  passes  sotithwnrds  to  Hndicigh, 
and  after  a short  course  falls  into  the 
.Stour.  In  the  north-east  part  of  tho 
county,  there  are,  Iwsidcs  Lake  Ixtthing, 
three  or  four  small  mercsj 

Ttie  soil  varies  from  tho  lightest  sand 
to  the  heaviest  clay.  The  former  pre- 
dominates on  the  north-west,  which  is  a 
dreary,  and,  for  the  most  part,  barren 
district,  consisting  of  rabbit-warrens 
and  sheep-walks;  its  soil  has, however, 
in  some  situations  lieen  considerably 
improved  by  the  artificial  admixture  of 
clay.  Near  the  Little  Ouse  is  a tract 
of  fen-land,  where  peat  Ijog  is  some- 
times found  from  one  to  six  feet  be- 
neath its  surface.  Tlie  interior  of  the 
county  is  a strong  fertile  loam  ; on  tho 
east,  north  of  the  river  Orw  ell,  there  is 
a district  of  a sandy  soil ; to  the  south 
of  that  river  there  is  a smaller  tract  of 
rich  loam.  Suffolk  is  almost  entirely 
an  agricultural  county ; the  spinning 
and  carding  of  wool  were  formerly  car- 
ried on  to  a great  extent ; hut  these 
manufactures  have  lieen  mostly  trans- 
ferred to  Yorkshire.  Arable  hus- 
bandry is  now  principally  pursued  ; but 
much  attention  is  likewise  paid  to  the 
management  of  the  dairy  and  the 
rearing  of  sheep.  The  most  usual 
crops  are  all  the  kinds  of  corn,  beans, 
pease,  buckwheat,  cole-seed,  turnips, 
carrots,  and  the  artificial  grasses. 
Hemp  is  raised  in  a district  aliout  ten 
miles  in  breadth,  and  extending  in 
length  froiu  Eye  to  Becclcs,  along 
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the  valley  of  the  Waveney.  The 
Suffolk  cows  arc  small  and  without 
horns,  hut  an^  noted  for  the  large  quan- 
tity f)f  milk  wlhoh  they  yield.  A lino 
breed  of  dmught  horses  is  likewise  pro- 
duced in  this  county.  Numerous  sheep 
art!  fed  liere,  l>oth  of  the  Norfolk  and 
South  Down  breeds.  Hogs  and  pt)u!try 
an»  very  abundant,  and  turkeys  are 
reared  here  in  nearly  as  great  (juantities 
a.s  in  Norfolk.  In  the  western  parts  of 
the  county,  pigeons  are  bred  in  the  o]x*n 
fields  in  great  ([uantities.  There  are 
many  rabbit-warrens  in  the  sandy  dis- 
trict of  the  west ; one  near  Hrandon  is 
said  to  return  above  40.UU0  rabbits  in  a 
year.  The  climate  of  Suffolk  is  consi- 
dered one  of  the  driest  in  England;  but 
it  is  (!old,  the  frost  in  w inter,  and  the 
north-east  winds  in  spring  l)eing  usu- 
ally sharp  and  severe. 

Suffolk  is  divided  into  twenty-three 
Imndreds,  containing  480  parishes. 
It  is,  likewise,  politically  divided  into 
the  liberties  of  Bury  St.  Edmund's, 
and  the  hinly  of  the  county,  ti>r  each  of 
which  there  is  a separate  grand  jury. 
Reeently,  this  county  has  been  divided 
into  two  parts,  the  eastern  and  west- 
ern divisions,  pach  of  which  sends  t%vo 
members  to  Parliament- 

11)1*  wesfern  division  comprises  the 
Liberty  of  Bury,  containing  the  Hun- 
dreds of  Bahergh,  Blackburn,  Cosford, 
Lackford,  Risbridge,  Thcdw'jistre,  Thin- 
goe,  and  the  Hundreds  of  Harlsmere 
and  iStow. 

The  eastern  division  comprises  the 
Hundreds  of  Blything,  Bosmero  and 
t'laydon,  Curlford,  Oolneis,  Hoxne, 
Mulfbrduiul  l.ofhinglund,  Plomes- 
gafe,  Sampfbrd,  Thredling,  Wangfbril, 
Wilford,  Ipswich  Borough  and  Liberty. 

Ipswich,  sixty-one  miles  north-east 
by  east  of  I..ondon,  is  the  county  town 
of  Suffolk,  and  the  eltvtion  town  of  the 
eastern  division : it  sends  two  meml>ers 
to  Parliament.  Ipswieh  stands  on  u 
gentle  declivity,  on  the  north  hanks  of 
the  river  Orw  ell,  the  curved  direction  of 
which  is  followed  by  some  of  the  streets 
of  the  town.  It  is  sheltered  by  rising 
ground  from  the  norlh-easterly  winds. 
Tlie  situation  is  dry  and  hi^lthy,  and 
there  is  a plentiful  supply  of  uood  spring 
water.  Ipswich  is  sm  ancient  town, 
with  narrow,  irregular  streets,  hut  if  is 
well  lightinl  and  paved,  and  some  of  the 
more  modern  houses  an?  hundsoiue. 
There  arc  twelve  parish  churches,  be- 
sides ehapols  and  meeting-houses  of 
diffcroiU  sectarians.  The  county  gaol, 


which  is  well  built  and  well  nrrangeil, 
is  enclosed  by  walls  twenty  fi‘ct  high, 
w hich  surround  a space  of  one  acre  and 
a half.  The  other  principal  buildings 
and  institutions  are,  the  fown-hall,  the 
shire-hall,  a market-place,  a custom- 
liouse,  and  a public  library.  A hand- 
some iron  bridge  connects  Ipswich  with 
the  adjacent  hamlet  of  Stoke.  Vessels 
of  nearly  200  tons  burthen  may  sail  up 
to  the  town,  and  ves.sels  of  any  burthen 
within  tliree  miles.  Ipswich  is.  there- 
fore, very  favounddy  situated  for 
mcrce,  and  its  trade  is  considerable,  es- 
pecially in  t'orn  and  coals.  Malting 
is  carried  on  to  a <*onsiderahle  extent : 
the  only  manufacture  of  the  tow  n is  in 
the  spinning  of  yarn  for  the  Norwich 
weavers.  Ipswich  contains  a gram- 
mar-school, and  various  charities.  It 
ap|M*ars  tliat  a grammar- school  was 
founded  in  this  town  at  a very  early 
date,  for  there  is  .some  rcconl  as  to  its 
pnqwr  management  so  early  as  the 
year  14  77.  In  IS’il  Cardinal  Wolsey 
founded  a school  here  on  a very  large 
scale,  upon  the  site  of  the  priory  of 
St.  Peter  s,  intending  it  as  a nursery 
to  his  college  (Christ’s  Church)  at  Ox- 
ford ; hut  this  establishment  was  dis- 
continued on  the  Cardinal’s  death. 
He  may,  however,  bo  ctmsidered  the 
tbuiuler  of  the  present  school,  for  it  w as 
in  consequence  of  w hat  he  had  already 
done  that  Henry  \TII.  granted  a 
charter  for  a grammar-school  at  Ips- 
wich. The  charter  was  confirmed  by 
Elizabeth.  The  sidiool  is  open  to  the 
boys  of  the  town  indiscriminately. 

Orfbrd,  a market  town,  situated  oj) 
the  river  Aid,  is  alnnit  Siwenteen  miles 
oast  by  north  from  Ipswich.  Ur- 
fbrd  was  once  a place  of  consider- 
able trade  and  importance,  hut  gra- 
dually fell  into  diM^ay  in  con.setpiencc 
of  its  haven  Ix'coming  blocked  up 
by  a dangerous  bar.  It  is  now  re- 
duced to  an  ill-built  village.  On  an 
eminence  to  the  west  are  the  remains  of 
an  ancient  casllc,  supposed  to  l>e  of 
Norman  origin,  hut  the  date  of  its  erec- 
tion is  unknown.  All  that  is  now*  lefi 
of  the  castle  is  the  keep,  a polygon  of 
eightwn  sides  inscrilHHl  in  a circle  of 
fifiy-fbur  feet  in  diameter,  nnt\  tlm'C 
.square  emhatlled  towers  by  which  it  is 
flunked.  The  church  of  this  town  is  also 
of  very  ancient  date,  and  when  entire 
was  a large  and  handsome  building. 
There  urea  town-hall  and  an  aj»semhK- 
houjse.  Orlbrd  is  a dislrunchised  bo- 
rough. 
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Woodbridge,  a vcrj-  pri'tty  miirkct 
town,  a |K)lling  place  for  the  eastern 
division  of  the  county,  is  eight  miles  and 
a half  east-north-east  of  Ipswich,  and 
alsjut  tc'n  miles  from  the  const,  along 
the  river  l)el>cn,  whi<-h  is  very  broad  as 
far  as  this  town,  and  navigable  tor  ves- 
sels trading  to  London,  to  the  north  of 
Englanil,  and  to  the  continent.  A great 
deal  of  trade  is  carried  on  to  these  dif- 
ferent parts,  for  the  convenience  of  which 
there  are  wharfs  anil  quays,  and  also  a 
dis  k for  building  vessels.  The  streets 
of  this  town  are  narrow,  but  are  tolera- 
bly paverl,  and  contaiir  some  gisul  hoiLses. 
The  church  is  an  ancient  and  haiul- 
soiue  edifice,  with  the  exterior  walls 
composed  of  black  flints  anil  stone. 
Here  is  a grammar-school,  founded  in 
1GG2.  The  shell  marl  found  near 
Wixslbridge  much  impnnes  the  sandy 
soil  of  the  sca-coost.  The  fossil  shells 
arc  likewise  made  into  lime. 

.Vldlsirough,  a small  sea-jwrt  near 
the  river  Aid,  is  twenty -two  miles  east- 
north-east  of  Ipswich.  It  was  once 
a place  of  some  importance,  but  the 
gradual  encniachment  of  the  sea  has 
risluced  it  to  a small  fishing  jilair. 
During  the  last  century,  the  market- 
place and  a whole  street  have  bc-en 
washeil  away  by  the  sea.  Here  is  a 
good  (|uay  for  fishing  vessels,  and  the 
inhabitants  are  mostly  engaged  in  the 
herring  and  .sprat  fisheries.  Aldborough 
is  a disfranchised  borough. 

Southwold,  thirty  miles  north-east  by 
east  of  Ipswich,  another  sca-jairt, eleven 
miles  south  of  I-owestott,  situated  near 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Blythe,  is  fre- 
quented as  a watering-place.  It  con- 
tains some  good  houses.  The  church  is 
a rery  fine  piece  of  architecture,  and 
the  Guildhall  is  a handsome  building. 
Both  here  and  at  Isjweslofl  the  inha- 
bitants are  much  engaged  in  the  her- 
ring and  sprat  fisheries,  which  form 
the  principal  business  of  the  towns. 

On  the  coast  four  miles  south  of 
Southwold  is  Dunwich,  a disfranchised 
borough ; the  sea  is  making  great  en- 
croachments on  this  part  of  the  coast. 

l-owestofl,  forty  miles  north-cast  of 
Ipsw  ich,  a sea-port  town,  is  situated  on 
a considerable  eminence  It  consists  of 
one  principal  street,  which  has  a gra- 
dual descent  from  north  to  south ; se- 
veral other  streets  pris-ecsl  from  this 
towards  the  west.  They  are  narrow 
and  irregular,  but  well  paved  and 
lighted.  Here  is  a chapel  of  ease,  be- 
sides three  meeting-houses  for  dissent- 


ers. This  town  has  two  free  schools,  a 
friendly  and  other  Iwnevolent  sis-ieties, 
a theatre,  and  an  a.ssembly-room.  To 
the  north  of  the  tow  n,  on  a high  eliff, 
is  a light-house,  and  on  the  beach  1k-- 
low  the  cliff  is  another  light-house;  by 
keeiiing  the  two  in  a line,  vessels  are 
directed  safely  through  the  sand-banks 
near  this  coast.  Near  this  town  the 
canal  from  Norwich  communicates  with 
the  sea.  There  are  manufaciures  hero 
of  tw  ine,  rope,  and  barrels.  There  is 
a tine  old  church  at  a little  distance 
from  the  town. 

At  Burgh  Castle,  on  the  borders  of  the 
county,  about  four  miles  south-west  of 
Yarmouth,  there  are  still  remaining  the 
walls  of  a Homan  station  in  very  good 
preservation,  three  sides  being  nearly 
perfect.  They  now  fiirm  the  boundary 
of  a ploughed  field.  The  iiiclosure  ap- 

ficars  to  have  been  a parallelogram, 
lavfng  its  longest  side  six  hundred 
feet.  The  area  contained  within  the 
walls  was  about  six  acres.  At  inter- 
vals, in  connexion  with  the  wall,  were 
solid  towers  rather  more  than  semicir- 
cular. This  wall  is  coni|K>sed  of  layers 
of  flint  and  Roman  tile,  with  very  wide 
interstices  of  mortar.  The  height  of 
the  walls  without  is  about  ten  feet,  but 
within,  in  some  parts  seven,  and  in 
others  only  six  feet. 

Ilalesworth,  twenty-five  miles  nortli- 
ea.st  by  north  of  Ipswich,  is  a market 
town  and  polling  place  on  the  Blythe, 
nine  miles  from  Southwold,  from  which 
place  the  river  has  Ix-en  made  naviga- 
ble to  this  town.  It  chietly  consists  of 
one  principal  street,  alxiut  half  a mile 
in  length ; it  is  a place  of  great  anti- 
quity, with  a handsome  church.  A mi- 
neral spring  in  the  vicinity  is  estcsmied 
eiricacious  liir  diseases  of  the  eyes. 
Hemp  in  considerable  quantities  is 
grow  11  in  the  adjacent  country.  Some 
of  it  is  spun  into  yarn  and  some  made 
into  cloth  here  ; the  rest  is  exported  in 
its  unmanufactured  state.  Corn,  malt, 
and  lime  are  likewise  articles  of  trade. 
An  iron  foundry  was  a tew  years  ago 
ert'cted  in  this  town. 

Framlinghaui,  a market  town  and 
polling  place,  flfleen  miles  north-east 
by  north  of  Ipswich,  is  a place  of  great 
antiquity,  and  has  a fine  old  church  con- 
taining many  handsome  monuments. 
It  is  built  of  black  flint,  and  was  re- 
paired in  the  reign  of  Edward  \T. ; 
the  steeple  is  fOU  feet  high.  Here  are 
considerable  remains  ot  an  ancient  cas- 
tle, supiKiscd  to  have  been  built  by  some 
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of  the  first  East  Anirlian  kinps.  The 
Malls  are  forty-four  feet  hiph,  and  eipht 
feet  thick,  and  have  thirteen  square 
toM  crs.  Nothinp  now  is  left  of  the  in- 
terior of  the  huildinp. 

Bcccles,  a pollinp  place,  thirty-three 
miles  north-east  by  north  of  Ipswich,  is 
situated  on  the  river  Waveney,  which 
is  navigable  from  Yarmouth,  from  which 
this  town  is  distant  fifteen  miles.  There 
is  a fine  Gothic  church,  a grammar- 
school,  founded  in  1713,  a to«n-hall, 
and  a gaol  on  an  improved  plan. 

Bunpav,  thirty-one  miles  north  north- 
cast  of  fpswich,  situated  on  the  river 
Wavcncy,  which  is  here  navigable  by 
barges  to  Yarmouth,  is  a neat  modem 
town,  with  two  parish  churches  and  a 
grammar-school. 

Needham  Market,  a market-town 
eight  miles  north-north- west  of  Ipswich, 
is  one  of  the  polling  places  for  the 
county.  Here  is  a free  grammar- 
school. 

Bury  St.  Edmund's,  on  the  river 
Lark,  twenty-two  miles  north-west  of 
Ipswich,  is  an  ancient  Ixrrough,  which 
sends  t«  o members  to  Parliament. 

This  town  was  a considerable  place 
in  the  time  of  the  Sa.vons.  Its  name 
is  said  to  be  deriverl  from  Edmund, 
King  of  the  East  Angles,  who  was 
canonized,  and  afterwaiils  buried  here. 
Tlicre  are  still  some  remains  of  an 
abbey,  anciently  one  of  the  most 
wealthy  and  magnificent  in  Britain. 
This  town  had  walls  and  pates,  all 
of  which  were  standing  till  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  almut  which  time 
they  were  taken  down.  Tlic  town  at 
present  consists  of  several  straight, 
well-paved  streets,  running  at  right 
angles  to  each  other.  It  contains  two 
parish  churches  of  ancient  date,  the 
one  built  in  1430,  the  other  in  1.^00; 
both  of  which  arc  remarkably  hand- 
some and  s])ncious.  The  Abbey  gate 
deserves  notice  as  a remarkably  beau- 
tiful specimen  of  what  Rickman  calls 
decorated  Gothic;  and  the  bell-tower 
of  ,St.  James's  is  an  unusuaUy  lino 
specimen  of  Norman  architecture.  Be- 
sides these,  there  arc  several  places 
of  worship  for  dissenters.  A free  school, 
endowed  by  Edv.  nnl  VI.,  hies  six  ex- 
hibitions to  the  two  Universities:  its 
income  is  given  at  411/.  15r.  in 

the  Charity  Commissioners’  Reports. 
Among  the  public  buildings  arc  the 
BOBsions-house,  a large  gaol  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  town,  a small  theatre,  and 
assembly-room.  'Wool  was  a consider- 


I 

able  ailiclc  of  trade  and  roanufiicture 
in  this  town ; it  is  likewise  reckoned 
among  the  greatest  corn-markets  in 
the  kingdom,  and  has  a very  consi- 
derable weekly  market  for  cattle.  Burv 
is  the  election  town  of  the  western  di- 
vision. 

Eye  is  an  ancient  borough,  situated 
twenty  miles  north  of  Ipswich,  nearly  , 
at  the  north-east  point  of  the  western 
division  of  the  county.  It  is  a small 
town  with  narrow  streets  and  mean- 
looking  houses.  The  church  is  a largo 
handsome  building.  This  town  sends 
one  member  to  Parliament,  a privi- 
lege now  extended  to  some  of  the  ad- 
joining parishes.  Eye  has  a grammar- 
school,  w ith  some  exhibitions  or  scholar- 
ships belonging  to  it. 

Stow  Market,  a market-town  and 
polling  place,  twelve  miles  north-north- 
west of  I))swich,  is  a well-built  town, 
near  the  river  Gippen,  which  has  been 
made  navigable  from  this  jdaec  to 
Ipswich,  sixteen  miles  in  length,  with 
fifteen  loiks : this  work  was  com- 
])leted  in  1793,  and  has  contributed 
much  to  the  prosperity  of  the  place. 

The  church  is  a large  and  beautiftil 
building.  The  House  of  Industry  for 
the  hundred  of  Stow  stands  on  an 
eminence  about  a mile  from  the  town. 

It  is  a well-built,  rcspcclablc-looking 
house.  A manufacture  of  sacking, 
ropes,  twine  and  hempen  cloth  is  car- 
ried on  here.  Tliere  is,  likewise,  busi- 
ness in  malt  and  malting,  and  some 
hop  plantations  are  cultivated  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

Ixworth,  a small  market  town,  twenty- 
two  miles  north-west  by  north  of  Ipswich, 
is  one  of  the  polling  places  ap]iointed 
for  the  county.  It  is  a neat,  well-built 
town,  and  a place  of  great  antiquity. 

Here  was  formerly  a priory  of  Black. 
Canons,  fiiundcd  in  the  year  1 100. 

Brandon  is  five  miles  from  Tlietford, 
and  twenty-five  miles  north-west  by 
north  of  Ipswich,  on  the  Little  Ouse, 
by  which  it  has  communication  with 
the  port  of  Lynn.  It  has  considerable 
trade  in  corn,  malt,  coals,  and  timber, 
and  some  of  the  inhabitants  are  em- 
ployed in  making  gun-flints,  materials 
for  which  are  obtained  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

Mildenhall,  situated  on  the  branch 
of  the  river  Ouse,  called  the  Ijirk,  is 
about  thirty-three  miles  north-west  of 
Ipswich  and  ten  miles  north-west  of 
Bury.  Part  of  this  large  parish  is  fen 
land,  aud  the  rest  upland,  with  a sub- 
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Rtratmn  fif  nlialk.  Some  time  njro  a 
well  bored  here  to  the  depth  of  ii”! 
feet,  of  which  17fi  feet  were  through 
chalk*  of  dilTcrent  kinds.  It  is  one  of 
tho  lulling  places  appointed  for  the 
county. 

Wickham  Brook  is  another  polling 
place  for  the  county. 

Haverhill,  thirty  miles  west  by  north 
of  Ipswich,  is  also  partly  in  Essex. 
Besides  the  church,  which  is  a large 
structure,  there  arc  meeting-houses  for 
dissenters.  Here  is  a large  charity 
school.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  arc 
employed  in  the  making  of  drabbets 
and  of  Tuscan  plait. 

I-aveuham  is  a market  town,  four- 
teen miles  west-north- west  of  Ipswich. 
This  town  was  also  once  a considerable 
tuanufacl  tiring  place,  noted  for  its  blue 
cloths,  serges,  and  other  woollen  stulfs; 
but  of  all  these  manufactures  few  te- 
main : the  spinning  of  woollen  yarn, 
and  the  making  of  calimancoes  are  still 
carried  on.  A considerable  manufac- 
ture of  hempen  cloth  has  of  late  years 
likewise  been  established.  It  is  one 
of  the  polling  pltices  appointed  for  tho 
countv.  Here  is  a very  handsome 
chtirch,  mostly  built  of  freestone,  but 
some  part  is  of  curious  Hint-work.  The 
steeple  is  14l  feet  high,  and  42  feet  in 
diameter.  This  town  has  a grammar 
school  founded  in  1 04  7,  and  a spacious 
market-place. 

Sudbury,  a market  town  and  borough, 
seventeen  miles  west  of  Ipsw  ich  on  the 
east  side  of  tho  river  Stour,  which  is 
here  navigable  for  barges,  sends  two 
memlicrs  to  Parliament ; the  franchise 
has  recently  been  extended  to  the  ham- 
let of  Ballingdon,  in  Essex,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Stour,  which  is  joined  to 
Sudbury  by  a bridge.  Sudbury  was  one 
of  the  first  towns  in  which  the  woollen 
manufacture  was  iutroduccil  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.  For  some  centuries, 
the  weaving  of  says,  crapes,  and  ships' 
Mags  was  in  a nourishing  state ; but 
these  manufactures  have  long  since 
nearly  sunk  into  decay.  A manufac- 
tory of  says  is  still  remaining,  and  a 
silk  factory  was  likewise  established  in 
this  town  some  few  years  ago.  Sud- 
bury consists  of  several  irregular,  dirty 
streets ; the  houses  arc  tolerably  well 
built.  It  has  three  parish  churches,  all 
of  which  are  large  and  handsome  build- 
ings, and  a grammar-school,  founded  in 
1491. 


* Loncloa  Grot.  Trnns.,  3d  •erics. 


Ncyland,  twelve  miles  south-west  by 
west  of  Ipswich,  is  situated  below  Sud- 
bury, on  the  Stour,  over  which  it  has  a 
large  brick  bridge  of  one  arch.  From  its 
low  situation  it  is  occasionally  subject  to 
inundations.  The  church  is  situated  in 
the  middle  of  the  town.  The  river  is 
navigable  to  this  place,  by  which  means 
it  has  a consiilerable  import  trade  in 
coals.  Here  are  a manufacture  of 
yarn  for  the  supply  of  the  Norwich 
weavers,  and  a manufacture  of  white 
and  brown  soap. 

Hadleigh,  a market-town  on  the 
river  Bret.  The  church,  situateil  in 
the  middle  of  tho  town,  is  a handsome 
structure.  Here  are  a free  grammar- 
school  and  twelve  almshouses,  founded 
in  1497.  This  place  was  formerly  of 
much  more  consequence  as  a manufac- 
turing town  than  at  present.  The  only 
manufacture  now  is  tho  spinning  yarn 
li>r  the  Norwich  weavers. 

Population  of  the  market-towns  of 
SuU'olk. : — 


Iliswich  . 

. 20,454 

Woodbridge 

. 4709 

Orfonl  . 

. 1302 

Aldliorough 

. 1341 

Framlingham 

. 2445 

Saxmundham 

. 11148 

Dunwich  . 

232 

Southwold  . 

. 1875 

Halcsworth 

. 2473 

Bungay 

. 37.34 

Bcccles . 

. 3802 

Lowestoft  . 

. 4238 

Eye  . . 

. 2313 

Botesdale  . 

. 055 

Mendlesham 

. 1233 

Debcnhara. 

, 1029 

Needham  Market. 

. 1406 

iStow  Market 

. 2072 

Ixworth 

. 1001 

Bury  St.  Edmund's 

. 11,430 

Brandon 

. 2065 

Mildenhall 

. 3267 

Haverhill  , 

. 1758 

Clare  . 

. 1019 

Sudbury  . 

. 4077 

Ncyland  . 

. 1047 

Hadleigh  . 

. 3425 

Lavenbam  . 

. 2107 

Bildcstone  . 

. 836 

Long  Mel  ford 

. 

. 2514 

Authoritiet. 

Kirby's  Suffolk  Traveller. 

Young's  Agriculture  of  Suffolk. 
Excursions  in  the  County  of  Suffolk, 
comprising  a brief  Historical  and  To- 
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poffraphical  Delineation  of  every  Town 
and  Village. 

Davy's  Architectural  Antiquities  of 
Suffolk. 

KSSEX 

Is  bounded  by  the  sea  on  the  east,  by 
the  river  Thames  on  the  south,  by  Mid- 
dlesex on  the  south-west,  by  Hertford- 
shire on  the  north-west,  by  part  of 
Cambridgeshire,  and  by  Suffolk  on  the 
north.  During  some  part  of  the  Saxon 
heptarchy,  this  county  tiirmed  a sepa- 
rate kingdom,  called  the  East  Seaxa, 
or  East  Saxons,  whence  its  present 
name.  Essex  is  an  irregular,  four-sided 
figure,  the  coasts  of  which,  from  the  vio- 
lent action  of  the  sea,  have  been  broken 
into  islets  and  i>eninsulas.  The  effect 
of  the  waves  is  evident  at  Naze  tower, 
near  Walton,  which  formerly  extended 
much  farther  to  the  east  than  at  pre- 
sent : the  ruins  of  buildings  have  been 
found  at  considerable  distances  from 
land;  and  a shoal,  called  West  Ro<'k, 
is  five  miles  from  the  shore.  The  sea 
encroaches  also  on  the  coast  between 
the  Blackwater  and  Crouch  rivers.  This 
county  is  forty-seven  miles  from  east  to 
west,  and  forty-two  miles  from  north  to 
south.  It  is  niflicult  to  find  the  exact 
length  of  its  coast,  being  so  broken  and 
irregular;  but,  without  reckoning  the 
mstuaries,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Lea  to 
Harwich,  the  lengtli  approximates  to 
about  1U5  miles.  The  area  of  the  county 
is  1532  square  miles.  Tliough  on  the 
whole  a Hat  country,  it  is  in  most  parts 
suHicicntly  elevated  to  allow  of  the  land 
Iwring  under  tillage.  On  the  south  and 
cast,  towards  the  banks  of  the  Thames 
and  the  sea-coast,  are  the  most  level 
tracts  ; towards  the  north  - west  the 
country  rises.  Along  the  hanks  of  the 
Thames  the  land  is  low  and  marshy. 
Great  part  of  the  coast  is  protected 
from  further  invasions  of  the  sea  by- 
strong  embankments,  by  which  six  ex- 
tensive and  valuable  salt-marshes  arc 
retainerl.  A small  range  of  high  land 
runs  fn)m  Chelmsford  past  Billericay 
ainl  Brentwood  to  Chigwell  on  the  Rod- 
ing:  between  the  Roding  and  the  sea 
are  the  high  lands  of  Epping  Forest*. 

The  principal  rivers  arc  the  Colne, 
the  Blackwater,  the  Pant,  the  Cbelmer, 
the  Crouch,  the  Ingerbourn,  the  Roding, 
and  the  Cam. 

The  Colne  rises  in  the  north-west 


* Sec  p.  4*t,  on  the  deration  of  Uifchbeaclt  i and 
for  the  correction  of  an  error,  aee  p.  110. 


part  of  the  county,  near  Redgwell, 
and,  by  a south-easterly  course,  passes 
Halsted  and  Colchester,  about  eight 
miles  below  which  latter  town  it  falls 
into  the  sea.  It  is  navigable  from 
the  sea  to  within  two  miles  ol'  Colches- 
ter. The  source  of  the  Blackwater  is 
likewise  in  the  north-west,  near  .Saffron 
Walden,  a lew  miles  from  the  Isirders 
of  Cambridgeshire  ; it  Hows  in  a south- 
east direction  to  Coggeshall,  low  er  down, 
near  Witham,  receives  the  Pant  (a  small 
stream  which  rises  near  Shalford),  and 
unites  with  the  Chelmer  near  Maldon. 
The  Chelmer  also  rises  in  the  north-west 
near  Thaxted,  passes  in  a south-tiast 
direction  to  Dunmow,  and  then  on  to 
Chelmsford,  where  it  receives  other 
smaller  streams,  and  continues  in  a 
general  eastern  course  to  Maldoti,  above 
which  uniting  with  the  Blackwater,  it 
falls  into  a wide  mstuary.  The  Crouch 
has  its  source  about  half  a mile  east- 
south-east  of  Billericay,  and  lakes  a 
south-east  course  to  Ramsden  Crag, 
where  it  is  joined  by  two  small  tribu- 
taries, and  thence  Hows  nearly  cast  to 
Wic.kford,  and  on  to  Hullbridge,  where 
it  is  navigable  at  high  water : it  then 
Hows  on  by  Criksey  and  Burnham, 
and  falls  into  the  sea  at  Foulness.  It 
is  a tide  river  for  sixteen  miles.  The 
Roding  rises  near  Canfield,  not  far 
from  Dunmow ; it  then  lakes  a south 
course,  and  passes  near  Chipping  On- 
gar  ; thence  it  continues  it  winding 
south-west  course  to  Woodford  bridge, 
and  flowing  in  a south  and  then  south- 
east direction,  falls  into  the  Thames 
at  Barking  Reach,  near  East  Ham, 
seven  miles  from  Iztndon  : it  is  made 
navigable  to  Ilfonl  Briilge.  The  In- 
gerlsturn  is  an  inconsiderable  stream, 
which  rises  about  a mile  and  three- 
quarters  cast-south  east  of  .Stapleford 
Abbots,  atid  takes  a winding  south 
course  to  Upniinster;  thence  it  flows 
in  a south-west  direction  to  Rainham, 
and  falls  into  the  Thames  at  Earilh 
Reach.  The  river  Jz-a  separates  Essex 
from  Middlesex  and  jiart  of  Hertford 
The  Stour  separates  it  from  Sulfolk. 
All  the  Essex  rivers,  except  the  Crouch 
and  other  minor  streams,  bead  in  the 
north-west  and  highest  part  of  the 
county,  and  thence  iliverge  to  different 
points. 

There  are  variotis  ilescriptions  of  soil 
in  Essex.  On  the  east  and  south  it  is 
most  gimeratly  marshy,  with  gravel  in- 
tennixed  in  various  proportions;  on  the 
west  there  are  several  kinds  of  soil. 
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from  a tenariouis  day  upon  a substra- 
tum of  brick  earlb,  to  a thin  soil 
upon  jrravd.  In  a district  called  tbo 
R(Klintis,  near  Hertfordshire,  the  soil  is 
a stmnit,  wet  loam.  Towards  the  north 
and  the  centre  considerable  difference 
is  observable  in  the  nature  of  the  land, 
some  being  light,  with  a marly  bottom, 
while  others  have  a strong  and  moist 
soil.  This  county  is,  on  the  n hole,  fer- 
tile, and  possesses  some  partictilarly  tine 
laml.  .Scarcely  any  part  is  so  barren 
as  not  to  pay  for  Iteing  improved;  but 
in  its  'natural  state,  in  conseciuence  of 
the  tenacious  nature  of  the  soil  which 
nUains  the  water,  it  is  nearly  unpm- 
ductive,  and  reiiuires  a dressing  of 
chalk,  which  renilers  it  less  impervious. 
It  is  the  universal  practice  of  the  Essex 
farmers  to  ap]dy  chalk  to  their  land, 
which  they  obtain’  in  the  north-west  of 
the  county  and  from  Hertfordshire  ; 
great  (piantities  art;  also  sent  from  Kent. 
On  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  near 
Purlleet,  there  are  chalk  pits  in  this 
county  ; but  except  at  that  part,  and  a 
little  to  the  northwest  of  the  county, 
the  natural  soil  of  Essex  is  wholly 
destitute  of  chalk.  The  greater  part  is 
well  wixided.  Besidt;s  the  timber  grow- 
ing in  the  hedge-rows,  there  are  alHuit 
.50,000  acres  in  woisl  and  wiMsllands, 
III  the  reign  of  .lames  II.  the  forest  of 
Essex  extended  almost  over  the  whole 
laiunty.  There  are  now  on  the  south- 
west, commencing  a few  miles  from 
London,  two  fiirests,  Epping  mid  Hai- 
iiaiilt,  near  each  other,  but  separated 
by  the  Rodiiig.  These  together  cover 
about  10,000  acres,  and  contain  some 
noble  trees.  Kairlop  oak,  in  the  forest 
of  Haiiiault,  was  of  immense  size  and 
gri’at  anti(|uity  (said  to  Im;  800  years 
old) : its  cxteiidcrl  branches  covered  a 
space  of  nearly  300  feet  in  circumter- 
ence.  This  venerable  tree  was  blown 
down  in  the  year  lb‘30.  E.ssex  is  an 
arable  county,  and  produces  grain  of 
the  lx!st  nuality.  Agriculture  is,  per- 
haps, iiowliere  Iwtter  underslisKl  than 
ill  Essex.  Draining,  so  neces.sary  in 
some  parts,  is  carried  on  with  great 
skill.  The  calves  of  Essex  have  long 
lieeii  held  in  high  estimation  in  the 
Jjindon  market.  Besides  those  which 
are  bred  here,  great  iiunilHirs  are 
brought  from  other  |iarts  of  England  to 
be  fattened,  principally  from  .Suffolk. 

There  is  but  little  meadow  or  pasture 
ground,  except  on  the  salt-iiiurshes, 
and  about  Epping,  from  which  tract 
the  finest  butter  is  produced.  The 


waste  lands,  including  forests,  are 
reckoned  at  about  I.),(HI0  acres.  The 
usual  crops  are  wheat,  barley,  oats, 
beans,  and  |jense;  rye,  grass, taros,  and 
trefoil;  turnips,  rape,  and  mustard  are 
likewi.si-  cultivated.  A few  acres  are 
appropriatisl  to  hops ; caraway,  corian- 
der, and  teasels  are  likewise  grown  here. 
In  the  marshy  districts  osiers  are  con- 
sidered a profitable  cultivation.  Eish  is 
plentiftil  on  the  coast,  and  in  the  various 
creeks.  The  climate  in  general  is  con- 
sidered mild;  parts  of  the  county,  to- 
wards the  east  and  south,  from  the  sea 
and  the  Thames  a few  miles  inland,  arc 
subject  to  thick  autumnal  togs,  which 
orten  cause  ague.  Excvdlelit  kiln-burnt 
bricks  are  made  in  this  county. 

E.s.sex  is  divided  into  twenty  hun- 
dreils,  and  contains  thres;  Imrough  towns, 
400  parishes,  and  part  of  four  other 
parishes.  Bt'sides  these  divisions,  it  is 
piditically  divided  into  North  and  South 
Essex.  Each  division  sends  two  mem- 
bers to  parliament. 

The  northern  division  comprises  the 
hundrislsofClavering,  Uttlesford,  Eresli- 
well,  Hinckford,  laixdeii,  Tendring, 
Winstree,  Thurstable,  Witliam,  and 
Dunniow  ; the  southern  division  com- 
prises the  hundreds  of  Harlow,  Wal- 
tham, BecontrcH),  Oiigar,  Havering, 
Chaflbrd,  Barstable,  Chelmsford,  lX*n- 
gie,  and  Ris'liford. 

Chelmsford,  twenty-nine  miles  east- 
north-east  of  Duidon,  is  the  county  and 
the  election  town  of  the  south  division. 
It  consists  chielly  of  two  principal 
streets.  Here  are  one  parish  church, 
two  chai«ds,  and  two  charity  sclusds,  a 
gcHKl  shire  hall,  a neat  theatre,  and  a 
spac'ious  and  well-i'onstructed  county 
gaol : the  extensive  barracks  were 
pulled  down  some  years  ago. 

Maldon,  on  the  north-east  confines  of 
this  division,  is  eight  miles  east  of 
Chelmsford : it  sends  two  members  to 
parliament.  The  )mrish  of  Heybridge 
to  the  north  has  lately  la;en  included  in 
this  borough.  Maldon  is  a (Killing 
place  tor  the  south  division. 

The  tow  n la-cupies  the  ridge  of  a hill 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Blackwater 
river ; it  is  priiici|ially  built  in  one 
very  long  street,  another  running  down 
from  the  western  end  across  the  river. 
It  has  a very  ancient  church,  which  is 
remarkable  for  its  curious  triangular 
tower,  of  Norman  architecture.  Here 
are  a graniniar-schixd  and  an  excellent 
library.  The  town-hall  is  a large  old 
brick  building.  This  place  has  an 
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import  frailo,  ronsistiii"  of  roal,  iron, 
corn,  &c.  Till-  port  is  of  considerable 
importaiKH!  to  tbo  Essex  coast,  and 
ninch  of  the  adjoining  country  is  suji- 
nlicd  tbroufrh  it.  A new  naviaalion 
lias  lK>en  ni,idc,  rommciicint;  in  the 
harbour,  passiiio  tbroufth  the  village  of 
lleybridpe,  and  meeting  the  Black- 
water  lieyond  Maldon,  by  which  the 
trade  of  the  latter  place  has  liccn 
mati'rially  injured.  The  other  impulous 
places  in  this  division  are : — 

Eppimr,  an  irrcfridar  town,  to  the 
north  of  Kppinft  forest.  The  butter  of 
the  Eppine  dairies  is  much  esteemed  in 
the  T.ondon  market.  In  the  district 
alrout  Eppins  it  has  been  said  that  less 
rain  falls  than  in  any  other  part  of 
England  *. 

Waltham  Ahliey,  twenty  miles  west- 
south-west  of  Chelmsford.  The  abbey 
whence  its  name  is  derived  is  of  very 
ancient  origin.  All  that  is  now  stand- 
ing of  this  once  magnifieent  building  is 
a considerable  part  of  the  west  end  and 
the  Ladye  Chapel,  which  is  now  fitted 
tip  as  the  parochial  church.  An  ancient 
gate  at  some  distance,  partly  built  with 
large  Roman  bricks,  marks  one  of  tlic 
entrances  of  the  abbey  garden.  Some 
very  curious  wooden  arches  still  exist 
near  the  church,  probably  part  of  a 
cloister.  Here  are  very  large  gun- 
powder mills  on  the  Lea  Canal,  belong- 
ing to  government. 

Woialford.  At  Womlford  bridge  there 
is  an  artificial  slate  manufactory.  In 
WoiKlford  church-yard  a remarkable 
yew-tree  is  growing;  the  spread  of  its 
iimnclies  occupies  a circumference  of 
180  feet,  and  its  girth  four  feet  from 
the  grounrl  is  fourteen  feet. 

Wnnstead.  Here  was  the  extensive 
park  and  magnificent  house  belonging 
to  the  Tilney  estate.  The  house  has 
lately  liecn  pulled  down  and  the  mate- 
rials sold. 

Walthamstow  has  in  its  neighbour- 
hood numerous  large  mansions  of  the 
I.ondon  merchants. 

I.ow-lx;yton.  Here  are  mills  for 
making  sheet-lead. 

The  four  last-mentioned  places  arc 
contiguous  to  Epping  Forest. 

Chipping  Ongar,  ten  miles  west  of 
Chelmsford,  is  a town  of  great  antiquity, 
situated  within  the  area  of  an  extensive 
entrenchment,  which  can  still  l>e  dis- 
tinctly traced.  On  the  cast  of  the  town 
are  the  ruins  of  a castle  built  in  the 

reign  of  Henry  II.  

* Bat  tee  p.  lOS,  See. 


Ingatestonc,  a small  town  five  miles 
south-west  by  west  of  C'helmsfimi, 
chielly  consists  of  one  long  street.  In 
the  church  arc  several  elaborale  monu- 
ments of  the  I’otre  family. 

Brentwood,  ten  miles  south-west  from 
Chelmsford,  is  situated  on  a small  emi- 
nence on  the  high  road  from  London  to 
Chelmsford.  Here  is  a free  grammar- 
school,  founded  in  1537,  in  which  be- 
tween sixty  and  seventy  boys  receive  a 
classical  education. 

Ilford,  six  miles  and  threc-riuartcrs 
north-cast  of  lyindon,  on  the  road  to 
Chelmsford. 

Romford,  a populous  market-town, 
sixteen  miles  south-west  of  Chelmsford 
and  twelve  miles  from  London,  consists 
principally  of  one  long  street,  forming 
part  of  the  high  road.  It  has  one 
church,  and  a dissenting  meeting-house. 
Adjoining  to  the  town  are  barracks. 
Foiling  place  for  the  south  division. 

Wesihara.  This  parish  includes  many 
wards,  among  which  is  Stratford,  four 
miles  east  of  London,  where  Bow-bridge, 
thrown  over  the  Lea,  connects  it  w ith 
Middlesex.  Tliis  bridge  was  built  in 
the  time  of  Henry  I.,  and  is  said  to 
have  taken  its  name  from'  being  the 
first  Vkiw  or  arched  bridge  crccterl  in 
England'  after  the  Conquest.  Several 
large  calico-printing  manufactories  are 
in  the  ricinity  of  I>ondon.' 

Barking,  abimt  eight  miles  east  of 
Ijindon,  is  a small  fishing  town,  situ- 
ated on  the  river  Roding,  about  two  miles 
north  of  the  Thames.  Barking  once  pos- 
sessed a largcand  rich  abbey, said  to  bas  e 
been  founded  about  a.d.  C77.  The  abbess 
of  Barking  was  liound  to  keep  up  the 
embankments  along  the  Hat  lands  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Barking.  The 
parish  of  Barking  contains  10,170  acres 
of  land,  of  which  about  1500  belong  to 
Ilainault  Forest.  There  is  a free  school 
in  the  town  and  a spacious  workhouse. 
The  church,  which  formerly  belonged  to 
the  abbey,  contains  some  curious  monu- 
ments. There  is  a beautiful  stone  gate- 
way near  the  church,  which  probably  is 
a part  of  the  old  abbey.  Near  Barking 
is  an  old  Elizabethan  house,  which  was 
the  residence  of  the  Ixirds  Montcagle  of 
the  reign  of  James  1. 

At  Purflect,  a small  place  on  the  north 
bonks  of  the  Thames,  about  twenty 
miles  from  London,  and  nineteen  miles 
south-west  by  south  of  Chelmsfonl, 
there  arc  extensive  chalk-quarries,  and 
a gunpowder  magazine : the  powder  is 
deposited  in  detached  buildings,  all  of 
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wliich  havo  been  made  bomb  proof ; so 
that  an  accident  happening  to  one 
could  not  alTei’t  the  rest. 

Tilbury  Fort,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames,  opposite  to  Gravesend,  eigh- 
teen miles  south  by  nest  of  Chelms- 
ford, was  built  in  the  reijjn  of  Charles 
II.  It  has  106  lartte  t;uns,  besides 
smaller  ones  ; a double  moat,  the  inner 
one  ISO  feet  wide,  and  every  reiiuisite 
for  defence.  There  are  means  likewise 
for  inundatin;;  the  whole  level  on  the 
land  side.  Near  this  is  a hi(;h  tower, 
called  the  Block  House,  saiil  to  have 
been  built  in  the  rei);u  of  Henry  VIII., 
and  which  was  the  only  Ibrt  in  the 
reign  of  Elizal)eth.  Here  is  still  shown 
the  grotiiid  which  her  camp  occupied 
during  the  prei)arations  for  defence 
against  the  Spanish  Armada. 

Near  the  mouth  of  the  Thames, 
about  six  miles  above  Southend,  there 
is  an  island,  called  Canvey,  which  is 
five  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  two 
from  north  to  south.  It  contains 
more  than  2600  acres,  chielly  appro- 
priated to  grazing  sheep  and  cattle. 
Formerly  this  i.sland  was  liable  to  lie 
overllowed  every  spring  tide,  till,  in 
1622,  it  was  securely  cmlianked,  and 
protected  from  this  periodical  inunda- 
tion. The  coast,  a few  miles  beyond, 
at  Southend,  opposite  the  Norc,  turns 
towards  the  north ; some  distance  from 
this  point  the  sea  forms  several  islands, 
beyond  which  is  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Crouch.  The  largest  of  the  islands  are 
Foulness  and  Wallsea : the  first  is  alxiut 
twenty  miles  in  circumference,  and  con- 
tains 5000  acres.  Beds  of  oyster  and 
cockle  shells  are  found  lieneatli  the  sur- 
face, which  renders  it  probable  that  this 
island  was  originally  formed  by  deposits 
from  the  sea.  Wallsea  is  loss  than  a 
fourth  of  the  size  of  Foulness.  The 
lower  part  of  these  islands  is  grazing 
land ; the  higher  is  under  tillage,  and 
very  fertile.  From  the  mouth  of  the 
Crouch  the  coast  extends  due  north,  to 
the  broad  mstuary  of  the  Blackwater, 
which  is  the  limit  of  the  southern  divi- 
sion of  the  county.  On  this  part  cd'  the 
coast  it  is  said  that  not  more  than  a 
century  and  a half  ago  treats  were  grow- 
ing where  the  sea  now  Hows ; and  it  is 
added  that  seamen  still  living  assert 
that  they  have  heard  their  grandfathers 
talk  of  trees  growing  at  Buiilev  Park, 
now  a low  sand-bank,  at  some  distance 
from  the  coast. 

Southend,  eighteen  miles  south-south- 
east of  Chelmsford,  is  situated  at  the 


mouth  of  the  Thames,  nearly  opposite  to 
Sheerness.  This  village  was  little  known 
until  the  last  thirly  years.  Since  that 
time  it  has  become  a wateriug-placc  of 
some  repute.  Some  goml  houses  havo 
been  erected,  and  there  arc  an  assembly- 
room,  a theatre,  and  a library. 

Colchester  is  twenty  miles  north- 
east by  east  of  Chelmsford,  principally 
situated  on'  the  northern  acclivity  of  a 
hill,  rising  from  the  Colne.  It  sends 
two  members  to  parliament,  and  is 
the  principal  town  and  one  of  the 
]>olling  places  for  the  north  division 
of  the  county.  Cedchester  is  a very 
ancient  town,  probably  a Roman  set- 
tlement, and  was  encloserl  by  walls 
at  an  early  period  of  our  history.  In 
the  tenth  century,  we  find  they  were 
repaired  or  rebuilt,  after  the  defeat  of 
the  Danes.  Its  walls  enclosed  a paral- 
lelogram, having  its  longest  sides  run- 
ning from  ea.st  to  west;  its  principal 
street  is  in  that  direction ; the  area 
which  the  walls  surrounded  was  about 
108  acres.  Great  care  was  fiirmerly  lie- 
stowed  on  the  preservation  of  the  walls ; 
but  during  the  civil  wars  which  ended 
in  the  Commonwealth,  Colchester  sus- 
tained a protracted  siege  of  eleven  weeks 
against  the  parliament  forces,  and  at 
that  time  the  walls  were,  in  a great 
measure,  destroyed ; since  which  time 
the  inhabitants  havo  not  paid  any  at- 
tention to  their  repair,  A castle  stands 
on  an  eminence  to  the  north  of  Iligh- 
streel  : it  is  of  Norman  architecture, 
and  is  supposed  to  havclKHMi  erected  in 
the  time  of  William  I.  The  outer  wall, 
which  is  still  nearly  perfect,  is  of  vast 
thickness  and  solidity ; it  is  made  of 
Roman  brick,  stone,  and  Hint,  and  was 
most  probably  raised  on  the  site,  and 
with  the  materials  of,  some  Roman 
building.  St.  Botolph's  priory  is  a cu- 
rious and  unique  brick  ruin.  St.  .lohn  s 
Abbey  gate  is  yet  in  good  preservation. 
Several  Roman  antiiiuities  havo  been 
dug  up  near  Colchester,  and  preserved 
in  its  museum.  A sphin.v  is,  iicrhaps, 
the  most  curious  object. 

The  town  is  regularly  built, consisting 
of  two  principal  streets  running  oast  and 
west,  and  several  others  intersecting 
these  at  nearly  right  angles.  It  contains 
twelve  parish  churches,  besides  seven 
places  of  worship  for  dissenters.  A 
very  ancient  castle,  which  was  once  a 
place  of  great  strength,  was  for  a long 
time  used  as  a house  of  correction,  but  it 
is  now  given  up.  There  is  also  a town 
gaol  just  built  at  a cost  of  7U0U/.  An 
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hospital,  originally  founded  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  I.,  and  refounded  liy  .lames 
I.  in  IGII),  is  a fine  building.  On  the 
south-east  of  the  town  are  almshouses, 
and  a little  nearer  in  the  same  dircetiun 
are  the  barraeks.  The  other  public 
buildings  are  the  museum,  the  theatre, 
and  the  custom-house.  Here  is  a free 
grammar-school,  founded  in  1539.  It 
has  two  scholarships  and  a fellowship  in 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  There 
are  likew  ise  several  charity  schools,  and 
one  on  the  Lancasterian  )dan. 

This  tow  n was  some  years  bai-k  noted 
for  its  wisdlen  manufactories,  which, 
however,  latterly  have  (much  declintsl. 
There  is  also  a haute  manufacture.  The 
principal  business  of  Colchester  and  the 
adjacent  parts  on  the  coast  is  the  oyster 
tlsliery.  The  Crouch,  the  Blackwater, 
and  the  Colne,  are  all  breeding  rivers 
for  oysters.  On  the  coast,  a little  to 
the  south  of  Colchester,  which  is  much 
broken  and  indented,  there  is  an  island, 
called  Mersey,  separated  from  the  main 
land  hy  a narrow  channel,  called  the 
Pyelleet,  in  which  there  are  beds  of 
oysters  of  an  excellent  quality.  The 
quantity  of  oysters  taken  in  a season 
along  the  Essex  coast  is  suiiposed  to  lie 
above  "20,1100  bushels.  The  principal 
market  for  oysters  is  London ; but  they 
are  also  exported  to  dilfercnt  [daces  on 
the  i"untinent.  Manyve.ssels  belonging 
to  Essex  arc  also  employed  in  cod, 
turbot,  mackerel,  herring,  and  s|>rat 
fisheries. 

The  island  of  Mersey  is  five  miles 
from  east  to  west,  and  two  from  north 
to  south.  Its  soil  is  rich  and  fertile, 
w ith  an  undulating  surfai'O  well  uoihIciI, 
and  containing  excellent  springs  of 
water.  Tesselated  pavements,  and  other 
Roman  antiquities,  have  Ikcii  found  on 
this  island.  The  number  of  its  inha- 
bitants, in  li<3l,  was  1147. 

Advancing  along  the  coast  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Colne,  is  a jutting  [liei'c 
of  land, called  the  Naze;  lietwoen  which 
and  the  main  land  there  are  twoor  three 
small  islands.  Near  this  point  a water- 
ing-place at  IV niton  has  just  been  esta- 
blished, which  already  rivals  .South- 
end,  and  from  its  siqiorior  sea  view 
and  high  clilT  is  thought  by  many  to  lie 
far  preferable.  Farther  nort  h,  oil  a [aiiiit 
of  land  at  the  mouth  of  the  .Stour,  and 
at  the  extremity  of  Essex,  stands 

Harwich,  a sca-jairt,  thirty-six  miles 
east -iiortli -east  of  Chelmsford,  and 
twelve  miles  from  Ipswich:  itselids  two 
mcmliers  to  parliament. 


Harwich  is  supposed  to  be  of  Saxon 
origin,  and  its  iiaiiic  to  he  deriv  ed  from 
Acre,  an  army,  and  trie,  a town.  Some 
Roman  remains  have,  however,  lieen 
found  here ; among  these  are  a lesso- 
latcd  pavement*  and  several  Roman 
coins.  This  town  does  not  appear  to 
have  attainwl  to  any  importance  till 
after  the  Conquest.  A castle  formerly 
stoial  here,  and  the  town  was  surrounded 
by  walls  w ith  several  gates : all  these, 
however,  are  now  entirely  destroyed. 
The  town  chielly  consists  of  tliri-e  prin- 
ci|ial  streets.  Its  harliour,  formed  hy  the 
union  of  the  Stour  and  the  Orwell,  is 
dec|>  and  capacious,  with  giaid  anchor- 
age. The  public  buildings  are  the 
ciia|)el,  the  town-hall,  the  free  school- 
house,  the  custom-house,  and  the  gaol. 
Here  is  a dock-yard  for  building  and 
repairing  ships.  Several  smacks,  en- 
gaginl  in  the  North  Sea  fishery,  Iwlong 
to  Harwich.  The  Governineiit  packets 
to  Holland  sail  from  this  [lort.  On  a 
[Miiiil  of  land,  a little  to  the  east  of 
Harwich,  stands  Landguard  Fortress, 
erected  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  At 
high  water  this  point  is  entirely  sur- 
rounded by  the  sea. 

Ill  the  cliffs  at  Harwich  is  a stratum 
of  concreted  shells,  and  on  the  fulling 
in  of  some  of  the  cliff,  animal  fiissil 
remains  have  been  found.  The  clay 
ooze  of  some  [larts  of  Hiirw  ich  cliff  has 
the  property  of  indurating  into  a stone, 
sufficiently  hard  to  lie  used  in  building. 
The  progress  of  its  transformation  is 
distinctly  traced  in  masses,  one  end  of 
w Inch  is  csize,  and  the  other  stone. 

The  other  most  |io|iulous  pliiees  in 
this  division  of  Es.sex  are: — 

Maiiningfrec, twenty-eight  milesnorth- 
east  by  east  of  C helmsford,  and  eleven 
miles  and  a half  from  Harwich,  com- 
municates with  that  port  by  tbe  river 
Stour,  on  the  south  side  of  which  it 
stands : it  has  a considerable  trade  in 
iron,  deals,  corn,  and  fish, 

Sall'roii  Walden,  twenty-three  miles 
north- north-west  from  t helmsford,  ob- 
tained its  first  name  from  the  saffron 
which  Used  to  lie  largely  cultivated 
round  this  spot.  Walden  is  derivinl 
from  the  .Saxon  words  weald  and  den, 
signifying  woody  hill.  The  town  is 
irregularly  huilf,  and  not  paved  : but  it 
is  la-autifully  situated  on  the  side  of  an 
euiincnce,  ciieonqiusaed  by  a semiciR-u- 
lar  valley.  At  the  Ixittom  of  the  hill  are 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle,  and  on 
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its  summit  is  the  church,  a lar^c  hnml- 
somc  hiiihliii);  »f  the  liltcciitli  century, 
the  lower  i>ait  of  which  is  seen  over 
the  tops  of  the  houses.  There  is 
also  a free  (jrammar- school  of  ancient 
ti>undution,  which  has  an  exhibition  to 
Oueen's  (adleRe,  CambriilKc.  It  is 
now  convertLsl  into  a national  school, 
where  1 10  hovs  receive  daily  instntc- 
tion.  SalTron  \Valden  carries  on  a trade 
ill  mattint;.  It  is  a poUiii);  place  for  tlie 
north  division. 

Thaxted,  sixteen  miles  north-nortli- 
west  of  Chelinsfonl,  is  chielly  remark- 
able for  its  parish  church,  which  is  a 
very  lartje  and  beautilid  structure, 
ulfordinu  a line  example  of  the  late  per- 
jM'iidicular  Kni’lish  style;  it  has  a fine 
spire.  There  are  also  a school,  and 
several  charities. 

Halstead,  sixteen  miles  north-north- 
east  of  Chelmsford,  is  situated  on  risiii); 
trround  near  the  Colne.  The  streets 
are  spacious,  and  the  church  handsome. 
Tliere  is  a free  i;ninimar-si'h>M)l  here. 
A manufacture  of  Isiize  is  carried  on. 
which  was  once  more  llourishintj  than 
at  present. 

Braintree,  eleven  miles  north-north- 
east  of  Chelmsford,  is  the  election  town 
for  the  north  division.  The  manufacture 
of  woollen  cloth  is  carried  on  here; 
straw-platting  also  forms  an  employ- 
ment of  the  inhabitants. 

Hocking  joins  Braintree.  Several 
mills  fur  throwing  silk  are  established 
here,  and  silk  weaving  is  carried  on  in 
the  town. 

Withain,  eight  miles  and  a half  north- 
cast  of  Chelmsford,  stand.son  the  north- 
cast  bank  of  the  Brain  River,  a branch 
of  the  Blackwater.  It  is  situated  on  the 
high  road  from  London  to  Harwich. 
Tliis  town  is  of  gi-cat  antiquity,  and  is 
said  to  have  owed  its  origin  to  Edward 
the  Elder.  It  is  also  supposed  by  some 
to  have  lieen  the  site  of  the  Roman  sta- 
tion Ad  Ansam,  mentioned  in  the  An- 
toninc  Itinerary.  Many  of  the  houses 
are  of  recent  erection.  The  church  is 
an  old  Gothic  building,  containing  seve- 
ral ancient  monuments. 

Population  of  the  market-towns  of 
the  county  of  Essex ; — 


Chelmsford  . 

5435 

Maldon 

3831 

Colchester . 

IG,IG7 

Harwich  . 

4297 

Manningtree  . 

1237 

SalTron  Walden  . 

47G2 

Thaxted  . . . 

2293 

Uunmuw  . . . 

2462 

Bocking  .... 

3128 

Braintree  .... 

3422 

Coggeshall 

3227 

II  atlleld -Broad-Oak  . 

1S25 

Witham  .... 

2735 

Epping  .... 
AV'altham  .... 

IS8G 

2013 

Ongar 

1205 

Ingatcstonc  . 
Billcricay  * . . . 

789 

Brcntwooil  . 

IG42 

Romford  .... 

4294 

Barking  .... 

S03G 

Grays  Thurrock  . . 

1248 

Rayleigh  .... 

1339 

Rixihl'ord  .... 

1255 

Halstead  .... 

4G37 

Authorities. 


Morant's  History  of  Essex. 

On  the  Clilfs  of  Harwich,  No.  291, 
Phil.  Trans. 

Excursions  in  the  County  of  Essex. 

Young  s Agriculture  of  Essex. 

KENT 

Forms  the  south-east  portion  of  Eng- 
land. It  is  bounded  on  the  cast,  and 
part  of  the  south  by  the  sea;  on  the 
west  by  the  county  of  Sussex  ; on  the 
north-west  by  part  of  .Surrey ; aiul  on 
the  north  by  the  river  Thames,  except 
a small  part,  consisting  of  a lew  acres, 
which  lies  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Thames,  nearly  ojiposite  to  WiKilwich. 
Kent  is  of  an  irregular  four-sided 
shape  : its  greatest  e.xtent  from  east  to 
west  is  sixtv-threc  miles ; and  from 
north  to  south  forty  miles  ; the  length 
of  its  coast,  if  all  its  sinuosities  be 
measured,  is  aliout  one  hundred  and 
lifty  miles.  The  area  of  this  county  is 
about  1557  square  miles. 

Kent  is  that  part  of  England  of 
which  we  have  the  earliest  notices;  and 
its  history  is  frill  of  interest  for  the  an- 
tiquarian. Its  British  name,  with  a 
Roman  termination,  was  Cantium  : the 
Saxons  altered  this  into  Cunt'i'-f'uar- 
/(uult,  or  land  of  Kent.  During  the 
Heptarchy,  whi<-h  comprised  the  period 
lietwoen  A.n.  454  and  82.1,  it  is  sup- 
posed that  its  boundaries  were  much 
larger  than  at  present,  and  that  Lon- 
don was  included  in  this  kingdom. 

With  the  exception  of  some  low 
marshy  ground,  which  will  be  more 


* Pnpalatlon  Included  la  the  adjoioln?  parUhra. 
t Several  cxpianalioni  are  giTcii  of  the  term 
Conti  Camden  conjecturea  It  to  algnily  ‘ a corner/ 
or  a projection  piece  of  land.  Compara  Caotire.  8tc. 
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particularly  described  hereafter,  the 
ttcncral  surfaie  of  Kent  consists  of 
undulating  ground,  which,  in  some  parts, 
being  planted  with  wood,  renders  the 
landsca|>e  extremely  picturesque.  T«o 
masses  of  high  land  run  through  the 
middle  of  the  county.  The  northern  is 
chiefly  composed  of  chalk  and  flints, 
the  surface  of  the  soil  being  a cold 
flinty  clay  (see  p.  50).  Nearly  parallel 
to  tile  chalk  range  is  the  ragstone 
range,  running  from  near  Romney 
Marsh  by  Kingsnorth,  Great  Chart. 
Sutton,  Linton,  Yalden  (where  it  is 
interrupted  by  the  Medway),  Teston, 
Hert  s Hill,  and  Rivef  Hill,  to  Welle- 


mile  above  the  others.  Tiiconsc-quence  ; 
of  the  recent  discovery  of  a very  valu-  ; 
able  quarry  of  building  stone  on  the  > 
south  side  of  this  river,  near  Penshursti-j 
the  Medway  has  now  been  made  naviga- 
ble from  Tunbridge  to  Penshurst  bridge', 
which  is  about  five  miles  farther  in  the 
interior.  Tliere  is  a good  supply  of 
fish  in  this  river;  and  it  was  iormerly' 
celebrated  for  its  salmon  and  sturgeon, 
but  these  are  now  seldom  caught. 

The  river  Stour  is  fonned  by  two 
small  streams,  one  of  which  rises  on 
the  south-west  slope  of  the  chalk  hills,  a 
few  miles  from  Hythc, on  the  coast,  and 
the  other  near  lamham,  a small  place 


street,  on  the  borders  of  .Surrey.  Tliat  between  Charing  and  Maidstone.  Tlioy 
part  of  Kent  called  the  M'cald,  the  unite  near  .Vshfoitl,  and  thence  run  in 
Saxon  name  for  wood,  extends  along  nearly  a north-east  direction  to  Canter- 
the  borders  of  Sussex  from  Romney  bury,  where  the  river  is  dividevl  into 
Marsh  to  Surrey,  and  is  Iwunded  on  streamlets,  forming  time  small  islands  : 
the  north  by  the  ragstone  hills  just  they  reunite  below  that  city,  and  pursue 
described.  It  has  a breadth  of  about  an  ca.st -north-east  course  to  the  Isle  of 


ten  miles,  and  Ls  inter^wsed  with  Thanet.  Here  the  river  dividing  forms 
numerous  eminences.  Tltis  was  for-  the  Isle  of  Thanet ; one  small  branch, 
merly  an  immense  forest,  inhabited  formerly  called  the  M’autsum,  and 
only  by  hogs  and  deer ; it  now  contains  sometimes  the  Nethergoug,  runs  to  the 
numerous  tow  ns  and  villages,  and  some  north,  and  empties  itself  into  the 
extensive  woodlands.  (For  its  southern  icstuary  of  the  Thames;  the  other  branch 
boundarj'.see  p.  53.)  takes  a circuitous  course  pa.st  Rich- 

Tlie  principal  rivers  are  the  Medway,  liorough  Castle  to  Sandwich,  and  then 
Stour,  and  Darent.  turning  buck  and  running  nearly  I'aral- 

The  Medway  was  called  by  the  Bri-  Icl  to  itself,  enters  the  sea  at  I’egwell 
tons  I 'aga  * , signifying  a w inding  Bay.  Its  channel  lies  for  some  miles 
course ; tlie  Saxons  altered  this  to  tlirough  a wet  muddy  beach,  and  at  low 
Medwege,  or  Medway.  Four  principal  water  its  current  is  discernihle  even 
streams,  besides  many  tributary  rivu-  when  the  surface  of  the  sand  is  just 
lets,  help  to  form  the  Meilway,  (see  p.  covered  by  the  flowing  tide.  This 
50.)  At  Ko( hestcr the  Medw  ay  Itecomes  river  was  foruierlv  so  wide  and  deep 
a broad  stream,  and  being  swollen  by  round  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  that  it  is  said 
the  tidal  w ater,  the  great  depth  and  the  vessels  of  large  burthen  use<l  to  take 
reaches  of  the  river  at  this  part  render  this  course  from  the  Channel  to  the 
it  a safe  and  commodious  harbour  for  river  Thames.  Idle  Isle  of  Thanet  is 


the  roval  navy,  .\bout  ten  miles  be-  descrilied  by  Bede  as  divided  from  the 
yond  Rochester,  it  divides  itself  into  main-land  by  the  river  \Vant.suiu, 
two  branches:  one  called  the  East  “ which  is  about  three  ftirlongs  broad." 
Swale,  separates  the  Isle  of  Sheppev  Tw  yne,  a writer  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
from  the  inaindand ; the  other  brancii  says,  “ there  be  right  credible  (lersons 
runs  at  the  opi>osite  side  of  that  island,  yet  living,  that  have  often  seen,  not  only 
and  at  Sheerness,  a distance  of  seventeen  small  Israts.but  vessels  of  giMxl  hurthen 
miles  from  Rochester,  falls  into  the  w ide  pass  to  and  fro."  The  bol  of  the  river, 
mstuary  of  the  river  Thames.  Alsiut  however,  became  gradually  ehokctl  up 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  Med-  with  sand;  and  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
way  was  made  navigable  as  far  as  Tun-  VIII.  flood  gates  were  placed  at  that 
briilge,  where,  for  a short  distance,  the  part  where  the  river  branches  off,  and 
river  separates  into  five  channels,  three  the  waters  towards  the  north  were  dis- 
of  winch  join  the  main  stream  lie-  tribuled  over  the  land,  so  that  this 
low  Tunbridge,  and  the  most  northern  channel  now  scarcely  deserves  the  name 
of  these  streams  is  navigable  half  a of  river.  The  other  branch  is  still  of 

some  consequenre;  near  Sandw  ich,  tlie 
Stour  has  a depth  of  eleven  feet  at 
• BouUe*  gf  EnfUoU  aod  \V»iM.  spring  tides,  and  is  about  150  feet 
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broad*.  Tho  whole  Icnf^li  of  the  Stour, 
from  tho  source  near  I.enhnin  to  its 
mouth,  is  about  40  miles.  The  branch 
from  Lenham  to  Ashford  is  10  miles, 
and  tho  other  branch  from  near  tho 
coast  meeting  it  there,  is  about  the 
same  length. 

The  Darcnt  is  an  inconsiderable 
nver  formed  by  two  streams,  of  which 
the  larger  has  its  source  near  Wester- 
ham,  on  the  borders  of  .Surrey  ; it  flows 
by  Hartford,  and  enters  the  Thames 
near  Earith,  five  miles  cast  ofWoolwich. 
It  has  been  made  navigable  fur  barges 
to  Hartford,  a distance  of  about  three 
miles.  On  its  banks  are  gunjKiwder 
and  other  mills. 

Tlio  soil  of  this  county  is  various. 
That  of  tlie'wcald  of  Kent  is  principally 
clay  with  a substratum  of  marl  in  some 
places  ; in  other  parts  the  soil  is  sandy  ; 
and  in  others  again  a mixture  of  clay  and 
sand  (called  hazel-mould),  which  is  tho 
best  soil  in  the  weald.  The  nature  of 
the  soil  throughout  the  county  varies 
extremely,  and  it  is  scarcely  possible 
within  our  limits  to  give  a clear  idea  on 
this  subject. 

It  is  estimated  that  on  tho  borders 
of  the  Stour  there  are  alsiut  27,000 
acres ; and  on  tho  borders  of  the 
Thames,  Medway,  and  Swale,  about 
11,300  acres  of  marsh  land:  tho  whole 
of  these,  together  with  Romney  Marsh, 
arc  employed  as  pasture  ground  fur 
breeding  sheep  or  fattening  cattle. 
Tho  Romney  breed  of  sheep  has  lon^ 
been  held  in  much  esteem.  The  soil 
of  Romney  Marsh  has  been  formed  by 
alluvium  from  tho  sea,  and  consists  of 
soft,  rich  loam,  intermixed  with  sea- 
sand  to  a very  considerable  depth.  Clay, 
mixed  with  sea-sand  and  small  shells, 
composes  the  marsh  land  of  the  Isle  of 
Tlianet ; the  arable  land  in  Thanet  is 
light  loam  on  a chalky  bottom,  which 
is  rendered  highly  fertile  by  judicious 
management  s.  The  soil  of  the  Isle  of 
Sheppey  is  a stiff  strong  clay : the 
marshy  part  is  covered  with  a rich  black 
mould.  In  the  vicinity  of  London,  to- 
wards the  north,  the  soil  is  gravelly ; 
on  tho  north-west,  chalk  greatly  pre- 
ponderates with  a cold  flinty  clay.  To- 
wards the  middle  of  the  west  division, 
as  well  as  in  the  open  parts  of  east 
Kent,  between  Canterbury  and  Hover, 


* Captnln  Boyi'  Remarki,  he,,  on  (he  practlra- 
bllity  and  adrantage  of  a Sandwich  or  Uowoa  Uar- 
hour. 

t There  are  3500  acrei  of  tnarah,  and  33,0C0 
scraa  o(  arabia  tand  to  tM  lale  ot  Tbanat. 

e 


there  is  a great  variety  of  soils,  chalk, 
loam,  hazel-mould,  silex,  and  stiff  clay, 
some  extremely  fertile.  The  flat  lands, 
near  Heal  and  Sandwich,  are  in  some 
parts  a rich  sandy  loam,  in  others  a stiff 
wet  clay.  The  soil  of  the  low  grounds 
about  Canterbury  and  Maidstone  mostly 
consists  of  a rich  dc^  loam,  with  a sub- 
soil of  brick  earth.  This  is  most  favour- 
able to  tho  growth  of  hops,  which  are 
very  extensively  cultivated  in  this  |>art 
of  Kent.  About  2000  acres  arc  laid  out 
in  hop  grounds  around  Canterbury : 
there  are  also  extensive  hop  grounds 
about  Maidstone ; and  largo  orchards  of 
fruit,  especially  cherrv-trecs.  In  tho 
east  part  of  Kent,  on  tho  high  road  be- 
tween Rochester  and  Hover,  are  many 
woodlands  ; the  chief  part  of  their  ]no- 
duee  is  useil  for  hop-poles.  On  tho 
chalk  soils,  ash,  willow,  tjeech,  and  hazel 
flourish  ; on  the  stiff  clays,  oak,  birch, 
and  also  beech.  Within  twenty  miles 
of  London,  on  tho  north  side,  garden 
grounds  abound,  which  supply  I.smdon 
with  vegetables  and  fruit;  on'the  poor 
stiff  soils  near  Surrey  woad  is  found  a 
profitable  crop ; on  the  chalk  lands  of 
East  Kent  sainfoin  is  much  cultivated. 
The  agriculture  of  this  county  is  gene- 
rally goo<l.  Wheat,  barley,  beans,  oats, 
artifieial  gras.ses,  peas,  hops,  canary 
and  radish  seed,  turnips  and  colcwort, 
garden  vegetables,  and  fruits,  are  the 
principal  productions. 

Kent  is  divided  into  five  lathes,  which 
are  subdivided  into  sixty-three  hun- 
dreds, and  fifteen  liberties,  containing 
414  parishes,  two  cities,  and  twenty-four 
market  towns. 

Tho  lathe  of  Sutton  includes  tho 
hundreds  of  Blackheath,  Bromley  and 
Beckenham,  I.essncas,  Axton  Hart- 
ford and  Wilmington,  Ruxley,  Cixls- 
heath,  Westerham,  and  Somerden. 

The  lathe  of  Aylesford  includes 
the  hundreds  of  Hoo,  Shamwell,  Tolt- 
ingtrough,  Chatham  and  Gilling- 
ham, Wrotham,  I-arkfield,  Littlefield, 
Twyford,  Tunbridge,  Washlingestono, 
Brenchley  and  Horsemonden,  Eyhorne, 
and  Maidstone. 

The  lathe  of  Scray  includes  the  hun- 
dretls  of  Barnficld,  Barclay,  Blacklioum, 
Boughton-undcr-Blean.Chart  and  Long- 
bridge  (including  tho  barom'  of  Birc- 
holt),  Calehill,  Cranbrook,  Felliorough, 
Faversham,  Marden,  Milton,  Rolven- 
den,  Selbrightcndcn,  Teynham,  Tenter- 
den,  Wye,  and  Isle  of  Sheppey  Liberty. 

The  lathe  of  St.  Augustine  includes 
the  hundreds  of  Bewsborough,  Blcan- 
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(jate,  Bridpro  and  Pctham,  Covnilo, 
Downhamford,  Eiiatry,  KinRhaniford, 
Preston,  Hinirslow  or  Ihle  of  Thanet, 
■Westfrate,  ^Vhil.stuble,  WinKhara,  and 
tile  liberties  of  Canterbury  and  Sand- 
wich. 

The  lathe  of  Shcpway  include  the 
hundreds  of  Aloesbridcc,  Bircholt 
Krunchise,  Folkestone,  Ham,  Hayne. 
Hythe,  IvoninijborouKh,  l.*tin(rport,  St. 
Martins,  Newchurch,  Oxney,  Stout- 
inn.  Street,  and  Worth,  and  the  liberties 
of  l>»ver  and  Romney  Marsh  *. 

This  county  is  likewise  dividetl  poli- 
tically into  eastern  and  western  Kent; 
the  latter  includes  Sutton,  Avlesford, 
and  part  of  Scray  ; the  former,  the  re- 
maining part  of  Scray,  St.  Augustine, 
and  Sliejiway.  In  each  of  these  divi- 
sions a Court  of  General  Sessions  is 
held  ftnir  times  a year,  and  each  of 
them  is  also  represented  by  two  mem- 
bers in  Parliament. 

The  lathe  of  Sutton  is  liounded  on 
the  west  hy  Surrey,  on  the  south  by  Sus- 
sex. on  tile  cast  by  the  lathe  of  Ayles- 
ford,  and  on  the  north  by  the  Thames. 

Tile  town  of  Deptford  stands  at  the 
extreme  north-west  point  of  the  county, 
ibur  miles  east  of  Loivlon  ; it  is  separated 
from  Rotherhilhe  in  Surrey  by  a small 
stream  calle<l  tlie  Ravenslioum.  Dept- 
ford is  a very  irregularly  built  town,  con- 
taining two  cliurcbes  and  several  other 
places  of  worship.  Government  has  here 
a \nctualling-<)Hlce,  and  a dock-yard,  in 
which  for  many  years  part  of  the  royal 
navy  was  built.  The  yard  is  thirty -one 
acres  in  area,  and  has  a double  wet- 
d(M*k  oftwo  acres,  and  a single  dock  of  one 
and  a half.  Here  ore  lai^e  workshops 
of  oil  descriptions  retjuisite  for  fitting 
out  ships  of  war,  a capacious  store- 
house, numerous  buildings  for  various 
purposes,  and  residences  for  the  sujierin- 
tending  ofliwrs.  In  time  of  war,  from 
one  thousand  to  fifteen  hundred  work- 
men have  been  employed  here ; hut  at 
present  there  is  no  business  in  this 
dock-yard.  No  traces  are  now  left  of 
Save  s Court,  the  ancient  manor-house 
of  Deptford,  well-known  as  the  resi- 
dence of  the  celebrated  Evelyn,  and  the 
temp<irary  abode  of  Peter  the  Groat  of 
Russia,  during  his  slay  at  the  dock- 
yard. 

Adjoining  Deptford,  on  the  south 
hank  of  the  river  Thames,  five  miles 
from  Ixmdon  bridge,  stands  the  town  of 


* Tlic  remaining  Liberllei  are  included  in  tbe 
Mvcral  hundreds. 


Greenwich,  formerly  the  seat  of  » royal 
palace,  and  the  birth-place  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  Greenwich  Park,  which  was 
inclosed  in  1433,  includes  20U  acres  of 
ground.  This  park  contains  some  fine 
chostnut-troes,  and  some  of  the  roost 
extensive  views  near  Isjndon : it  is 
open  to  the  public.  On  an  eminence 
in  the  park  is  an  Obseiaatory,  built 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  where  the 
Astronomer  Rt>yal  resides.  Close  to 
the  park  stands  an  hospital  for  disabled 
seamen,  frontitig  the  river  i it  is  a noble 
structure,  presenting  the  appearance  of 
a stately  palace,  rather  than  an  edifice  de- 
voted to  charitable  purposes.  Indeed,  its 
first  destination  was  a palace,  intended 
to  replace  the  old  one,  and  begun  by 
Charles  II.  who  left  it  unfinished : the 
more  frugal  William  III.  converted  it 
to  its  present  purpose  in  1094  ; but 
many  additions  havo  been  made  to  it 
since  that  time.  It  consists  of  four  de- 
tached quadrangular  buildings  of  hand- 
some elevation,  and  so  disposed  as  to 
form  one  entire  whole.  Two  of  these 
buildings  are  separated  from  tho  river 
by  a terrace  865  feet  in  length ; between 
them  is  an  area  273  feet  wide,  in  the 
centre  of  which  is  a statue  of  George 
II.  Beyond  these,  to  the  south,  are  the 
two  other  structures,  with  an  area  be- 
tween them  1 1 5 feet  wide : each  of  them 
has  a colonnade  twenty  feet  high,  with 
an  entablature  and  balustrade.  Nearly 
the  whole  is  built  of  Portland  stone. 
Tho  front  building  on  the  cast  side  is 
called  Queen  Anne's  building;  that  on 
the  west  is  distinguished  as  King 
Charles's  building.  The  eastern  part  of 
King  Charles’s  building  was  erected  by 
Webb,  from  a design  by  Inigo  Jones: 
the  western  part  was  rebuilt  in  1814. 
The  structure  beyond  this  to  the  south 
is  called  King  Wi'lliam's : part  was  built 
by  Wren,  and  the  rest  by  Vanburgh. 
The  Painted  Hall  which  is  in  this  part  of 
the  buildings,  is  a handsome  apartment 
of  fine  dimensions,  with  a pointed  coil- 
ing, and  otherwise  highly  ornamented. 
It  also  contains  a collection  of  pictures, 
mostly  on  naval  subjects,  first  placed 
there  in  1 824  ; and  statues  of  Nelson, 
Howe,  Duncan,  and  Vincent.  The 
south  building  to  tho  cast,  called 
Queen  Mary's,  contains  the  chapel, 
which  is  one  of  tho  most  elegant 
cimons  of  Roman  architecture  in  this 
country.  This  handsome  edifice  alfords 
an  asylum  to  more  than  2700  pension- 
ers; about  32,000  out-pensioners  are 
likewise  attached  to  the  estahlishment. 
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Another  inttitution  haa  been  more  re- 
cently founded  hero,  fur  the  education 
of  about  8U0  buys  and  200  girls,  chil- 
dren of  naval  non-eomniissionod  oflioers 
and  sailors.  Thu  church  is  a fine 
stone  building,  erected  in  1 7 1 8 ; there  are 
also  several  charity  schools.  The  town 
of  Greenwich  has  no  particular  trade  or 
manulucture  ; a great  portion  of  the 
lower  classes  obtain  their  livelihood  on 
the  river,  which  is  here  .140  yards  wide 
at  low  water,  and  of  considerable  depth. 
Considerable  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  construction  of  a rail-road  between 
London  and  Greenwich.  It  com- 
mences at  Ivondun  Bridge  and  termi- 
nates at  Greenwich  town,  proceeding  in 
almost  a direct  line  between  the  two 
places,  and  is  only  3f  miles  in  lenj^h : 
the  present  rooil  is  9^  miles.  It  is  of 
novel  construction,  being  made  on 
arches  instead  of  on  the  ground.  By 
this  means  an  exact  level  is  more  rea- 
dily obtained  than  by  the  usual  me- 
thod. A great  part  of  the  road  runs 
through  marshy  land,  where  it  is  found 
less  expensive  to  drive  piles  and  raise 
piers  than  to  make  a solid  hard  surface 
throughout.  It  is  supposed,  too,  that 
durability  will  be  another  advantage 
of  this  mode  of  constructing  a rail-road. 
The  number  of  arches  is  to  bo  from  800 
to  1 000,  of  1 8 feet  span  each,  20  feet 
high,  and  29  feet  wide.  At  the  base  of 
the  arches  there  is  a space  of  29  feet  on 
each  side,  bounded  by  a wall ; one  side 
is  to  be  a road-way,  the  other  a foot- 
path shaded  by  trees.  It  is  proposed 
to  fit  up  the  arches  as  shops  and  ware- 
houses. and  the  whole  will  be  well 
lighted  with  gas. 

The  town  of  Woolwich  is  about  three 
miles  from  Greenwich,  and  separated 
Irom  it  by  the  parish  of  Charlton.  The 
government  do<-k-yard  here  is  supposed 
to  be  the  first  that  was  established  for 
the  building  of  the  royal  navy.  It  con- 
sists of  a narrow  strip  of  land  on  the 
banks  of  the  river,  about  a furlong  in 
breadth,  and  rather  more  than  half  a 
mile  in  length  ; it  has  two  dry  docks, 
and  the  same  description  of  buildings 
os  tbu  yard  at  Deptford. 

Tlie  royal  arsenal  is  the  grand  depot 
of  artillery,  &c.  belonging  to  the  army 
and  navy ; it  contains  more  than  100 
acres  of  ground,  with  foundries  and  fac- 
tories for  the  manufacture  of  various 
other  warlike  stores ; barracks,  &c. 
All  the  government  ordnance  are  first 
proved  in  this  place.  Woolwich  has 
also  a royal  military  academy,  for  the 


education  of  cadets ; artillery  barracks, 
and  marine  barracks.  On  the  cast 
side  of  the  artillery  barracks  are  the 
military  hospitals ; and  on  the  west 
side  of  the  same  barracks  is  a piece  of 
water  in  which  experiments  are  occa- 
sionally made  with  boats.  Thu  church 
stands  on  an  eminence  immediately 
overlooking  the  dock-yard.  Botweim 
the  dock-yard  and  the  royal  arsenal 
is  a rope-walk,  an  extensive  building, 
about  4Uu  yards  in  len^b,  where,  in 
time  of  war,  several  hundred  workmen 
wern  engaged  in  making  cables  of  all 
dimensions. 

The  parishes  of  Deptford,  Greenwich, 
Woolwich,  and  the  greater  part  of 
Charlton  lying  between  Greenwich  and 
Woolwich,  are  now  united  into  one  bo- 
rough, called  the  borough  of  Greenwich, 
which  sends  two  members  to  parlia- 
ment. 

Dartford,  a small  town  seventeen 
and  a half  miles  north-west  of  Maid- 
stone, and  fifteen  miles  from  ]-ondon, 
is  on  the  road  to  Gravesend.  The  first 
paper-mill  in  England  was  erected  near 
this  place.  It  has  at  present  several 
gunpowder  and  paper  mills,  the  former 
on  a very  extensive  scale.  The  church 
is  a large  old  edifice. 

Bromley,  a market  town,  nine  miles 
from  London,  on  the  road  to  Tunbridge, 
contains  an  hospital  founded  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.,  by  the  then  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  forthe  maintenanceof  twenty 
poor  widows  of  clergymen.  The  palace 
of  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  is  likewise 
near  this  town.  Bromley  is  one  of  the 
polling-places  for  the  west  division  of 
the  county. 

Westerham,  a market  town  nineteen 
miles  west  of  Maidstone,  near  the  source 
of  the  river  Daient,  and  on  the  borders 
of  Surrey.  The  church  is  a neat  build- 
ing ; over  the  south  door  is  a monument 
of  General  Wolfe,  whose  remains  were 
brought  from  Canada  and  interred  here 
at  his  native  place. 

Seven  Oaks,  fifteen  miles  west  of 
Maidstone,  is  a well-built  town.  The 
church  forms  a conspicuous  object  for 
sumo  miles  round.  Here  is  a free- 
school,  possessing  some  exhibitions  to 
either  university.  Near  this  place  is 
Knowlo  Park,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of 
Dorset. 

I>owisham,  a populous  parish,  five 
miles  south-east  of  London,  has  a free 
grammar  school,  and  a handsome 
church. 

Tho  lathe  of  Aylesford  is  bounded 
O 2 
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on  the  west  hy  that  of  Sutton ; on  the 
north,  by  the  river  Thames;  on  the 
east,  by  the  lathe  of  Scray ; and  on  the 
south,  by  Sussex. 

Maidstone^  the  county-town  of  Kent, 
is  thirty-four  miles  south-east  of  London, 
in  a pleasant  and  fertile  valley.  It  is  a 
very  ancient  town,  situated  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Medway,  thence  called  by 
the  Saxons  Medwegestan.  The  bo- 
rough of  Maidstone  extends  over  about 
5000  acres  and  sends  two  members  to 
parliament.  The  town  is  towards^  its 
eastern  extremity.  It  is  a thriving, 
busy  place,  lightcsl  with  gas,  and  has 
very  much  increased  of  late  years,  seve- 
ral hundred  houses  having  been  added 
to  it  since  1825.  It  chiefly  consists  of 
four  principal  streets,  which  cross  each 
other  at  the  market-place,  with  smaller 
ones  branching  otf  at  right  angles. 
T^e  fine  old  church,  one  of  the  largest 
parochial  buildings  in  the  kingdom, 
was  built  in  1377  ; a new  church  has 
been  recently  erected.  Near  the  parish 
church  stands  the  old  archiepiscopal 
palace,  built  about  1350.  Besides  the 
churches  there  are  nine  meeting-houses 
for  dissenters. 

The  buildings  of  the  new  county 
gaol  extend  over  an  area  of  thir- 
teen acres,  and  arc  arranged  with  a 
view  to  on  improved  system  of  prison 
^scipline.  Maidstone  has  a free  gram- 
mar school,  founded  in  1562,  a proprie- 
tary school,  and  five  charity  schools,  be- 
sides Sund^  schools,  and  twenty  alms- 
houses. The  town-hall,  commercial 
room,  and  the  theatre  are  neat,  modem 
buildings.  A bridge  of  five  arches 
crosses  the  Medway,  and  forms  the  con- 
tinuation of  one  of  the  principal  streets. 
A conduit,  constructed  in  1642,  which 
stands  at  the  upper  end  of  the  high 
street,  is  one  of  the  principal  reservoirs 
for  supplying  the  inhabitants  with  water. 
Another  reservoir  of  more  modern  date 
is  in  a lower  part  of  the  town.  The  water, 
said  to  be  of  most  excellent  quality,  is 
conveyed  by  pipes  laid  under  the  Med- 
way from  an  enclosed  spring,  called 
Rocky  Hill. 

The  manufacture  of  linen  thread 
was  introduced  into  this  town  by 
the  Walloons,  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth ; and  it  was  long  carried  on 
to  a considerable  extent.  The  only  ma- 
nufacture worth  mention,  at  present,  is 
paper,  for  making  which  there  are  se- 
veral mills  on  a large  scale;  and  there 
is  a considerable  trade  in  rags  for  the 


many  com  and  other  water  mills.  There 
was  once  a great  distillery  at  Maidstone. 
The  spirit  manufactured  here,  known  as 
“ Maidstone  Geneva,"  was  made  in  such 
largo  quantities,  that  700  hogs  were 
fettened  on  the  refose  grains*.  A great 
trade  is  carried  on  at  Maidstone  and  in 
its  immediate  neighbourhood  in  fruit 
and  hops.  Barges  of  near  100  tons 
come  up  to  Maidstone,  the  river  being 
kept  up  by  a lock ; otherwise  the  tide- 
water would  reach  to  this  town.  _On  a 
slope  just  above  the  river  is  the  military 
depOt.  The  Kentish  ragstone  abounds 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Medway  near 
Maidstone,  whence  it  is  a considerable 
article  of  export.  It  is  used  for  grave- 
stones and  troughs,  and  has  lately  been 
applied  to  the  mending  of  roads  near 
London.  Near  Maidstone  is  Penenden 
Heath,  a large  common,  where  the 
county  meetings  are  held. 

Ro^estcr  is  a very  ancient  city,  eight 
miles  nearly  due  north  of  Maidstone, 
and  twenty-nine  miles  E.S.E.  from 
London,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Med- 
way. It  sends  two  members  to  parlia- 
ment : the  boundary  of  the  district  hav- 
ing lately  been  enlarged,  now  includes 
the  town  of  Strood  and  Frindsbury  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Medway. 

From  the  rapidity  of  the  Medway 
in  this  part  of  its  course,  the  Britons 
called  this  city  Dwr-brif ; the  Romans 
latinized  the  name  into  Durobriva 
or  Durobrivit.  According  to  Bede, 
the  Saxons  altered  the  title  to  Hrof- 
ceastre,  from  a chief  named  Hrof ; and 
this  latter  appellation  has  been  cor- 
rupted into  Rochester.  It  was  formerly 
surrounded  by  a strong  wall,  of  which 
some  parts  still  remain  near  the  centre 
of  the  town.  The  area  included  by  this 
wall  was  not  more  than  a quarter  of  a 
mile  from  north  to  south,  and  about 
half  a mile  from  east  to  west.  A num- 
ber of  coins,  and  various  Roman  anti- 
quities have  from  time  to  time  been 
found  in  the  city  and  its  vicinity. 

Rochester  consists  chiefly  of  one  main 
street,  which  is  rather  narrow,  but  well 
paved,  and  lighted  with  gas.  There 
were  formerly  four  churches,  only  two 
of  which  now  remain.  A grammar 
school  was  founded  here  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  Vlll.  It  is  under  the  sole  con- 
trol of  the  dean  and  chapter.  This 
school  has  four  exhibitions  of  five  pounds 
each  to  four  scholars,  two  in  each  uni- 
versity. It  likewise  has  four  exhibitions 
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khared  with  the  school  at  Maidstone,  to 
University  College,  Oxford.  There  is 
likewise  a mathematical  free  school, 
founded  in  1701  ; and  a proprietary 
school  has  been  establish^  of  late 
years.  An  alms-bouso  and  dormi- 
tories for  poor  travellers,  built  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  are  situated  on  the 
north  side  of  the  high  street,  on  tho 
same  side  with  the  town-hall.  At  the 
south-west  angle  of  tho  town,  rising 
abruptly  from  the  river,  is  the  castle, 
which  was  a strong  fortress  through  a 
long  period  of  the  history  of  England, 
until  the  reign  of  Edward  IV'.,  the  last 
king  who  paid  any  attention  to  its  re- 
pair ; from  that  time  it  has  progres- 
sively gone  to  decay.  Tho  keep  is,  in 
its  external  appearance,  still  nearly 
perfect,  and  exhibits  a good  specimen 
of  Norman  military  architecture.  In 
the  walls  of  one  of  tho  towers  is  a hol- 
low funnel,  descending  perpendicularly 
to  the  bod  of  the  river  Medway,  to  which 
it  opens  under  a pointed  arch. 

At  a little  distance  east  of  the 
castle  stamls  the  cathedral,  which  was 
originally  founded  by  Etheibcrt,  about 
600  A.D.  It  is  built  in  tho  form  of  a 
cross,  and  consists  of  a nave  and  aisles, 
transepts,  and  a choir,  with  a low  tower 
of  recent  date  rising  from  the  inter- 
section of  the  nave  and  west  transept : 
tho  architecture  of  the  building  is,  at 
least,  of  four  distinct  mras  ; the  erection 
of  tho  choir  and  upper  transept  was 
commenced  in  the  reign  of  John,  and 
completed  in  the  succec^ng  reign.  The 
extreme  length  of  tho  cathedral,  from 
cast  to  west,  is  383  feet ; west  transept, 
122  feet ; east  transept,  90  feet ; breadth 
of  nave  and  side  aisles,  73  feet ; height 
of  tower,  1 36  feet.  Under  tho  choir  are 
some  crypts  in  very  good  preservation. 
Part  of  the  wall  of  the  old  monastery 
still  remains.  The  cathedral  Ubrary 
contains  a few  good  old  books. 

In  the  latter  end  of  the  tenth  century 
a wooden  bridge  was  built  across  the 
Medway;  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II. 
it  was  replaced  by  a stone  bridge  of 
eleven  arches,  and  about  190  yards  in 
length.  This  bridge  hag  been  repaired 
and  altered  at  many  subsequent  dates, 
and  at  present  exhibits  a very  respect- 
able appearance.  The  number  of  arches 
has  been  diminished  by  throwing  two 
into  one ; and  in  tho  last  general  repair 
the  bridge  was  widened,  ornamented 
with  a Imustrade,  and  otherwise  beau- 
tified and  improved : its  width  is  now 
about  twenty-four  feet. 


Tho  oyster  fisheries  on  the  several 
crocks  and  branches  of  the  Medway 
were  managed  under  the  direction  of  the 
mayor  and  citizens  of  Rochester,  by  a 
company  of  free  dredgers^  established 
from  time  immemorial,  who  made  the 
necessary  regulations  to  insure  a plen- 
tiful supply.  The  oyster  fisheries  at 
present  are  regulated  by  an  Act  of 
2 Geo.  II. 

The  town  of  Chatham  joins  Ro- 
chester on  tho  cast  ; its  principal 
street  forming  a continuation  of  toat 
city.  Parts  of  the  parishes  of  Chatham 
and  Gillingham,  including  the  town  of 
Cliatham  and  Brompton,  have  lately 
been  formed  into  a borough,  which 
sends  one  member  to  parliament. 
There  is  evidence  that  this  spot  was 
formerly  used  as  a burial-place  by 
the  Romans.  In  excavations,  more 
than  a hundred  of  their  graves  have 
been  discovered  • ; many  other  Ro- 
man antiquities  have  hkewiso  been 
found  hero.  A dock-yard,  partly  formed 
by  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  frirthor  in- 
creased by  Charles  II.,  stands  to  the 
north  of  the  town.  This  yard,  the  bar- 
racks, an  ordnance-wharf,  and  other 
miUtary  and  naval  establishments,  are 
at  Brompton,  and  entirely  separated 
from  Chatham,  being  enclosed  on  the 
land  side  by  a line  of  fortifications.  The 
dock-yard,  nearly  a mile  in  length,  con- 
tains four  wet  docks,  sufficiently  deep 
and  capacious  for  first-rate  men  of  war. 
All  the  buildings  are  on  a most  exten- 
sive scale ; the  principal  mast-house  is 
240  feet  long  by  120  wide;  the  rope- 
house  extends  1128  feet  in  length,  and 
47^  in  width ; in  this,  cables  101  fhthoms 
in  length  and  23  inches  in  circum- 
ference are  made.  The  machinery  used 
in  all  the  separate  departments  is  of 
tho  first  workmanship.  Hero  is  a 
duplicate  of  Brunei's  block-making 
machine,  which  is  never  used,  but  is 
kept  in  tho  best  condition,  ready  for 
immediate  service,  if  that  at  Portsmouth 
should  get  out  of  order. 

Tho  barracks,  which  are  very  exten- 
sive, arc  in  three  distinct  ranges,  an 
upper,  a lower,  and  the  artillery  bar- 
racks. Chatham  is  defended  by  tho 
castles  of  Upnor  and  Gillingham;  tho 
former,  which  stands  on  the  west  side  of 
the  river,  nearly  opposite  to  the  dock, 
was  erected  in  the  reign  of  Ehzabeth : 
tho  latter  is  a strong  fortress  on  tho 
cast,  completely  surrounded  by  the  river. 
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Besides  the  church,  there  is  a chapel  of 
ease,  and  another  chapel  for  the  use  of 
the  officers  and  persons  attached  to  the 
dock-yard.  On  the  north  side  of  tho 
High  Street  there  is  an  hospital  for  de- 
cayed mariners  and  shipwrights,  which 
is  a neat  and  convenient  building.  This 
establishment  was  founded  by  Sir  John 
Hawkins,  and  incorporated  by  charter 
in  1594.  Ten  pensioners  are  supported 
from  the  funds  of  this  charity. 

Gravesend  is  on  tho  south  bank  of 
the  Thames,  about  thirteen  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Maidstone,  and  about 
twenty-one  miles  from  London.  To 
mako  a water  communication  between 
Rochester  and  Gravesend,  a canal  has 
Ireon  cut  in  almost  a direct  lino,  join- 
ing the  Medway  near  Strood,  by 
which  small  craft  can  navigate  be- 
tween tho  two  places.  It  was  begun  in 
1800,  and  has  been  finished  for  sumo 
ears ; but  the  traffic  on  it  is  not 
itherto  as  much  as  was  expected. 
Tliis  canal  is  about  seven  miles  in 
length ; while  tho  navigation  by  the 
river  is  near  thirty  miles.  It  begins 
at  Gravesend  Reach,  nearly  opposite 
Tilbury  Fort,  whore  there  is  a basin  and 
wharf,  and  terminates  ne.ar  Rochester 
Bridge  in  a tunnel,  cut  through  tho 
chalk-hills,  two  miles  and  one  furlong 
in  length. 

Until  the  last  few  years  all  ships 
were  obliged  to  stop  at  Gravesend  to 
take  their  clearances : but  this  is  now 
done  at  tho  custom-house  in  I»ndon; 
and  Gravesend  is,  therefore,  a less  busy 
town  than  it  used  to  bo  when  it  supplied 
ships  with  stores.  But  its  easy  access  by 
steam-vessels  renders  it  the  resort  of  a 
constant  succession  of  visitors  from 
I-ondont  more  than  5000  persons  have 
been  known  to  land  in  one  day  at 
Gravesend  by  these  conveyances.  The 
inconvenience  of  nut  bcing'able  to  land 
passengers  direct  from  steam-vessels 
witliout  the  use  of  small  boats  has  occa- 
sioned the  erection  of  a new  pier.  A 
stone  pier,  or  wharf  wall,  was  built  a 
few  years  ago,  but  the  steam-vessels 
could  not  come  sufficiently  near  it. 
The  new  pier  runs  out  from  the  stone 
pier  rather  more  than  forty  feet  into 
the  river,  and  consists  of  insulated  co- 
lumns, or  piles  of  cast  iron,  supporting 
a floor  or  stage.  This  may  be  more 
properly  called  a jetty ; the  reason  of 
Its  being  thus  constructed  is,  that  the 
bed  of  the  river  might  not  bo  narrowed 
and  its  current  impeded.  The  old  town 
is  mean  and  irregular  j but  constant 


additions  are  being  made  in  lietter 
taste,  especially  in  the  adjoining  parish 
of  Milton.  The  country  around  is 
pleasant,  and  the  air  extremely  salu- 
brious. The  church  stands  near  the 
river ; there  is  likewise  a chapel  of  ease. 
The  town-hall  is  situated  in  High- 
street.  A small  theatre  was  erected 
here  in  1 808.  Gravesend  is  one  of  the 
polling-places  for  tho  county'.  About 
two  miles  nearer  to  London,  on  the 
banks  of  the  river,  lies  Northflcet : and 
two  miles  still  farther  on,  Groenhithe. 
In  both  these  places  there  arc  extensive 
chalk-pits,  tho  chalk  of  which  is  con- 
nected with  the  chalk-hills  which  form 
the  southern  boundary  of  the  Tliames 
marshes.  The  perpendicular  depth  of 
some  of  the  pits  is  from  100  to  150  feet. 
Both  the  chalk  and  Hint  are  considerable 
objects  of  coiiiraerce:  the  former  is  burnt 
fur  lime,  and  likewise  sent  to  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  river  into  Essex ; the 
flints  are  exporteil  in  large  quantities, 
and  supply  the  potteries  of  .Staffordshire 
with  some  thousand  tons  annually. 
The  flints  of  Northfleet  are  sent  even 
as  far  os  China,  in  tho  porcelain  of 
which  they  form  one  of  the  materials. 

Tunbridge,  a market-town,  eleven 
miles  south-west  by  west  of  Maidstone, 
on  the  river  Tun,  one  of  the  five 
branches  into  which  the  Medway  here 
divides  itself,  and  over  each  of  which 
there  is  a stone  bridge.  It  is  one  of 
tho  polling-places  for  the  county. 
Tunbridge  is  a quiet  old  town,  prin- 
cipally consisting  of  one  lung,  wide 
street.  Hero  arc  the  ruins  of  a 
castle,  built  in  the  time  of  William 
tho  Conqueror;  which,  for  many  sub- 
sequent reigns,  was  maintained  as  a 
place  of  much  consequence.  At  pre- 
sent scarcely  any  traces  are  left,  except 
an  ancient  gateway,  flanked  by  round 
towers,  and  the  artificial  mound  on 
which  the  keep  stood.  There  is  a free 

rammar  school,  founded  and  endowed 

y Sir  Andrew  Judde,  a lord  mayor  of 
London,  a.d.  1 550,  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward VI.  The  property  of  the  school 
is  now  very  considerable : there  arc 
sixteen  exhibitions  each  of  one  hundred 
pounds  per  annum,  appropriated  to 
Tunbridge  scholars,  payable  out  of  tho 
founder's  endowment,  besides  other 
emoluments. 

Tunbridge  Wells*  lie  between  five  and 
six  miles  from  tho  town  of  Tunbridge. 

* Part  of  thin  town  li  In  Frnnt  pirltth,  Sussex  ; 
part  In  tli»  parish  of  TunbridfO  } and  p«rt  in  ihxt 
of  Speldburit. 
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on  tlie  vergo  of  the  county.  Thone 
chalylicate  aprinKo.  which  are  at  thu 
bottom  of  a hollow,  were  acciduntully 
discovered  in  the  reijtn  of  James  I. ; 
and  since  that  time  they  have  been  a 
(treat  resort  of  invalids  and  visitors  in 
(teneral.  Tlie  soil  is  dry,  and  the  situ- 
ation healthy,  thuu(;li  much  e.xposed  to 
cold  winds  on  all  the  hi)th  itrounds 
about  the  wells.  About  one  mile  and  a 
half  from  the  wells  are  numerous  hi)th 
roi^ks,  risinj;  in  some  |>laees  abruptly, 
anil  often  separated  only  by  deep  clefts; 
they  extend  for  a quarter  of  a mile  or 
more  in  len;ttl‘  • the  place  i.s  planted 
with  trees,  and  stands  close  to  a little 
winding  brook  which  separates  Kent 
from  .Sussex.  Tunbridge  Wells  is  famous 
for  its  woollen  ware,  which  is  manufac- 
tured principally  of  holly,  and  some  of 
plum-tree,  cherry-tree,  and  sycamore 
wood.  A groat  deal  of  foreign  wikxI  is 
also  applied  to  this  purpose,  especially 
that  which  comes  from  the  Guinea 
coast.  Here  are  a largo  and  com- 
modious chapel  aud  charity-schools ; 
Ukewise  a theatre,  assembly-rooms, 
public  libraries,  &c. 

The  lathe  of  Scray  is  hounded,  on 
the  west,  by  that  of  Aylesford  ; on  thu 
south,  by  Sussex;  on  the  cast,  by  the 
lathes  of  Shepway  and  St.  Augustine ; 
and  on  the  north,  by  the  sea. 

The  Isle  of  Sheppey,  already  men- 
tioned, is  about  nine  miles  lung  and 
three  broad.  At  the  entrance  of  the 
Meilway,  on  the  north-west  point  of 
the  island,  is  Sheerness,  fifteen  miles 
north-east  of  Maidstone,  where  there 
is  a very  large  government  dock- yard, 
connected  with  the  establishment  at 
Chatham.  A well  was  sunk  he-n  in  I 7iU, 
for  the  supply  of  water  to  the  yard ; be- 
fore that  time  water  used  to  lie  sent  in 
casks  from  Chatham.  This  well  is  328 
feet  deep;  150  feet  was  dug  into  clay, 
and  1 78  into  chalk,  when  thu  water 
rushed  up  with  great  impetuosity. 

The  part  of  the  river  off  Sheorness  is 
callnl  the  Noro.  On  a point  of  a sand- 
bank, about  throe  miles  north-east  of 
Sheemess,  situated  nearly  midway  be- 
tween this  island  and  the  opposite  coast 
of  Essex,  there  is  a tloating  light. 

Queenborough,  in  tlie  isle  of  Sheppey, 
throe  miles  south  of  Sheemess,  is  on 
the  site  of  a castle,  built  by  Edward 
HI.,  of  which  there  is  scarcely  any 
vestige  remaining.  Tliis  insignificant 
borough,  containing  only  786  inhabit- 
ants, sent  two  members  to  parliament, 
till  it  was  disfrauchisod  in  1832.  Here 


is  another  well  of  very  ancient  con- 
struction, which  was  acciileiitally  dis- 
covered in  1 725,  choked  up  with  rubbish ; 
on  being  cleared,  it  was  found  to  lie 
nicel)  caseil  with  Portland  stone,  to  the 
depth  of  200  feet ; it  was  bored  eighty- 
one  feet  deeper,  when  tho  water  rose, 
and  a plentiful  and  cxcellont  sup- 
ply has  been  afforded  ever  since.  It  is 
reckoned  that  the  bottom  of  tho  well  at 
Sheorness  is  200  feet  below  tho  deejK'st 
part  of  tho  adjacent  seas,  and  that  of 
Queenlxirough  166. 

The  north  part  of  the  island  is  on  a 
higher  level  than  tlie  opposite  side, 
which  is  marshy.  The  cliffs  here  iibouml 
in  pyrites : as  early  as  1579,  tho  cop- 
peras extracted  from  them  became  an 
article  of  trade ; and  at  the  present 
day,  many  hundred  tons  of  cop|>eras  are 
annually  ex|xirted.  The  dill's  are  retited 
by  the  copperas-makers,  who  employ 
the  poor  inhabitants  to  collect  the  py- 
rites. 

Milton,  eleven  miles  E.N.E.  of 
Maidstone,  situated  on  the  declivity  of 
a hill  slopitig  down  to  a small  creek  on 
the  south  side  of  the  East  Swale,  wag 
anciently  called  Middleton,  and  is  of  a 
very  remote  origin.  Excellunl  ovsters 
are  found  hero  in  abundance,  i!istin- 
lished  as  “Native  Milton  ' oysters, 
he  right  of  the  fishery  within  certain 
limits  is  held  by  a cuiii|mny  of  free 
dredgers  belonging  to  the  town,  tho 
fisheries  of  which  form  its  only  trade. 

Sittingboiirnc,  a quiet  old  town, 
near  Milton,  and  forty  miles  from  Lon- 
don on  tho  road  to  Canterbury,  con- 
sists chielly  of  one  wide  street,  which 
runs  along  the  high  road.  Tlie  chuich 
is  a spacious  building.  This  is  one  of 
tho  polling  places  for  the  county. 

Faversham,  eight  and  a half  miles 
north-north-wo.st  of  Canterbury,  is  situ- 
ated a little  off  tho  same  rood,  forty- 
seven  .miles  from  London,  on  a small 
navigable  rirer  which  communicates 
with  the  Swale ; it  contains  largo  gun- 
powder mills  established  by  government. 
The  ruins  of  a Roman  w atch-tower  and 
other  antiquities  discovered  at  this  place 
give  reason  to  conclude  that  it  was 
formerly  of  more  consequence  than  at 

fircsont.  Tho  church  is  a very  ancient 
landsomo  building  in  the  form  of  a 
cross.  Faversham  has  a froo  grammar 
school  and  two  charity  schools. 

Cranbrooke,  thirteen  miles  south  of 
Maidstone,  and  twenty-seven  miles 
south-west  by  west  from  Canterbury,  a 
polling  place  for  thu  county,  was  for- 
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incrly  noted  for  its  woollen  manufarturcs, 
beinj;  the  first  place  in  England  where 
durable  cloths  and  pood  mixtures  were 
made.  The  manufacture  of  woollen  in 
Kent  no  lonpcr  exists  to  any  extent. 
Cranbrooke  contains  a prammar-schcol. 

Tentcrden,  a market-town,  twenty- 
two  miles  south-west  of  Canterbury, 
and  about  six  miles  from  the  cdpe  of 
Romney  Marsh,  contains  many  respect- 
able houses.  Besides  the  church,  nhich 
is  larpe  and  handsome,  there  are  two 
luectinp-houses. 

Ashlbrd,  twelve  and  a half  miles 
south-west  of  Canterbury,  is  a twllinp 
place  fur  the  county.  It  is  situated  on  an 
eminence  near  the  Stour,  just  below  the 
confluence  of  its  two  branches.  The 
town  is  well  built,  and  the  principal 
street  is  wide  and  well  paved.  On  the 
south  side  is  the  church,  an  ancient 
slructun-,  in  the  form  of  a cross,  with  a 
lofty,  well-proportioned  tower  risinp 
from  its  centre.  Here  is  a free-school, 
founded  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  A 
stone  bridge  of  four  arches  crosses  the 
river  on  the  east  of  the  town. 

Hie  lathe  of  St.  Augustine  is  bounded 
on  the  west  by  that  of  Scray,  on  the 
north  by  that  of  Shepway,  and  on  the 
north  and  east  by  the  sea. 

Canterbury,  which  is  a county  of 
itself,  and  the  Metropolitan  Sec  of  all 
England,  is  on  the  Stour,  about  fifty -six 
miles  east-south-east  of  London.  There 
is  every  reason  for  supposing  that  it  ex- 
isted as  a settlement  of  the  ancient 
Britons  before  the  first  invasion  of  the 
Romans.  It  was  callcil  by  the  Britons 
Caer  raint,  or  “city  of  Kent,"  and  by 
the  Romans  Durovemum,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Camden,  was  derived  fhira 
the  British  word  Uicr-icAcrn,  signify  ing 
a swift  river,  the  river  Stour  at  that 
time  1-unning  with  great  rapidity  through 
the  city.  Many  Roman  remains  arc 
found  here ; among  these,  the  ancient 
road  to  Dovor  is  traced  in  several 
places.  Canterbury  was  of  consider- 
able size  and  encompassed  by  walls 
even  before  the  sixth  century  *.  At  a 
much  later  date,  when  it  was  still  a 
walled  city,  the  walls  formed  a circum- 
ference of  nearly  one  mile  and  three- 
i|uarters,  and  were  defended  by  twenty- 
one  square  and  semi-circular  towers. 
The  whole  wall  was  long  in  a very  ruin- 
ous state,  and  little  now  remains  but  one 
part  of  it,  which  is  almost  perfect.  The 
entrance  into  the  city  was  through  six 


* Sematr's  AulIquIUes  of  Cantertiury. 


gates,  of  which  only  the  Westgate  is 
now  standing.  At  the  time  of  the  con- 
quest, the  city  of  Canterbury  is  said  to 
have  exceeded  London  in  extent.  It  is 
now  a quiet  city,  represented  by  two 
members  in  Parliament.  Its  Uberties 
have  always  extended  much  lioyond 
its  walls.  The  parliamentary  bounda- 
ries were  lately  enlarged  by  the  ad- 
dition of  suburbs  stretching  about 
three-quarters  of  a mile  towards  the 
east,  and  of  another  district  nearly  two 
miles  towards  the  west.  The  bounda- 
ries were  previously  about  three- 
quarters  of  n mile  from  cast  to  west, 
and  about  three  miles  and  a half  fixun 
north  to  south ; the  city  itself  is  not, 
however,  above  five  furlotigs  in  the 
latter  direction.  The  Uberties  include 
twelve  parishes,  and  parts  of  other  pa- 
rishes. 

This  city  consists  chiefly  of  four  prin- 
cipal streets,  intersecting  each  otlier  at 
right  angles.  The  cathedral  stands  on 
a level  near  the  north-eastern  extremity 
of  the  city.  Some  antiquarians  labour 
to  prove  that  in  the  third  century, 
an  edifice  for  Clu-istian  worship  was 
erected  at  Canterbury ; but  it  is  more 
probable  that  it  was  founded  by  St. 
Augustine  at  the  latter  end  of  the 
sixth  century,  who  then  came  to  Eng- 
land and  converted  King  Ethclbert  to 
Christianity  at  Canterbury ; and  the 
Pope  in  consequence  decre«id,tliat  where 
“ the  Christian  faith  was  first  received, 
there  also  should  bo  a primacy  of  dig- 
nity." After  many  partial  destructions 
and  rebuildings  of  this  cathedral,  it  was 
rebuilt  by  Archbishop  Lanfranc  in  the 
reign  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and 
much  of  the  structure  os  it  at  present 
stands  indicates  the  style  of  that  period, 
although  various  additions  have  been 
made  in  many  subsequent  reigns.  This 
edifice,  consequently,cxhibits  the  differ- 
ent styles  of  almost  every  age ; the  Nor- 
man circular  and  the  pointodktylc  princi- 
pally prevail.  It  was  formerly  surrounded 
by  a lofty  embattled  wall,  with  fortified 
gateways,  tluee-quarters  of  a mile  in 
circumference.  Part  of  the  walls  remain 
and  two  of  the  gateways,  one  of  whicli 
is  supposed  to  have  been  raised  -by 
Lanfranc.  llie  other  bears  an  inscrip-"* 
tion,  dated  1517.  The  south  and  west 
sides  of  the  cathedral  arc  open  to  view  ; 
but  the  others  are  shut  out  by  walled 
inclosures,  consisting  of  buildings  or  of 
private  gardens  belonging  to  the  sur- 
rounding houses.  The  general  form  of 
the  cathedral  is  a cross,  terminating 
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in  a circular  part  at  the  east  end,  with 
two  massive  lowers  at  the  west  end, 
the  southern  130,  the  northern  150  feet 
hifjli  ;*  from  the  intersection  of  the  nave 
and  west  transepts,  a loftier  tower  rises, 
which  is  235  feet  high.  The  Ieni;th  from 
the  west  door  to  the  choir  is  214  feet; 
the  Icnpth  of  the  choir,  from  the  en- 
trance to  the  hif>h  altar,  is  150  feet;  and 
breadth  40  feet ; the  Ieni;th  thence  to 
the  extremity  at  the  west  end  is  150  feet 
more ; niakini;  the  whole  length  of  the 
cathcilral,  from  west  to  oast,  514  feet:  the 
width  of  the  nave  and  aisles  is  74  feet+. 
The  length  of  the  lower  transept  from 
north  to  south  is  124  feet,  and  of  the 
upper  154  ; the  cloisters  are  a square  the 
side  of  which  is  134  Ihet.  The  circular 
part  at  the  end  consists  of  Trinity  chapel 
and  of  Bcckct's  crown,  which  is  another 
and  a smaller  chapel  attached  to  this  in 
commemoration  of  his  martjTdora.  In 
the  middle  of  Trinity  chapel  stood  the 
shrine  of  Becket,  which  for  a long  time 
was  a most  prolific  source  of  revenue  to 
the  church.  I.ambanlc  quaintly  re- 
marks that,  at  that  time,  “ the  name  of 
Christ  was  elcano  forgotten,”  and  the 
catheilral  was  called  “ the  church  of  St. 
Thomas  the  Martyr."  Erasmus  de- 
scribes the  splendour  of  this  shrine  a 
few  years  before  Henry  VIII.  enriched 
his  treasury  by  the  plunder  of  the 
churchj.  TTierc  is  a grammar-school 
belonging  to  the  cathedral.  Besides 
the  cathedral,  there  are  twelve  parish 
churches  witliin  the  walls  of  the  city, 
and  three  in  the  suburbs ; there  are, 
likewise,  six  places  of  worship  for  dis- 
senters and  a synagogue.  In  the  eastern 
suburbs,  a short  distance  from  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  cathedral,  ate  the  ruins  of 
St.  Augustine's  Abbey,  which  was  for- 
merly a magnificent  building,  almost 
equal  to  the  cathedral  in  splendour. 
The  abbey  and  its  immediate  precincts 
occupied  sixteen  acres  of  ground,  which 
were  inclosed  by  walls,  the  greater  part 
of  which  are  still  entire.  The  fine  gate- 
way of  St.  Augustine,  which  formed  the 
principal  entrance,  is  now  in  a dilapi- 
date<l  condition.  The  remains  of  Ino 
' abtey  church  contain  specimens  of  the 
,l)cst  style  of  the  early  Norman  archi- 
tecture. It  was  founded  in  598,  by 
Augustine,  in  conjunction  with  Ethel- 


* One  of  Ihrte  totvfri  !•  now  f 1836^  rvbuHdlnif 
with  atone  front  Caeo  In  Normanoyi  of  which  th« 
whole  CAthedral  la  cooatnictcd. 
t GoaiUog'a  Canterbury, 
t See  UrUtoa’a  Caoterbury  Cathedral*  Slowe'a 
Aunala. 


bert  king  of  Kent,  who  handsomely 
endowed  it ; at  the  time  of  the  dissolu- 
tion, the  roofs  of  the  abbey  were  stripped 
of  tiieir  lead,  and  the  whole  was  sufifered 
to  go  to  ruin,  while  some  parts  were 
pulled  down,  and  tho  materials  con- 
verted to  other  uses.  Several  modern 
buildings  have  been  erected  within  tho 
circuit  of  the  walls.  Among  these  on 
the  south  side  is  the  Kent  and  Canter- 
bury Hospital,  founded  in  1791,  and 
built  by  public  subscription  on  the  site 
of  part  of  tho  ancient  cemetery.  The 
Guddhall  is  a handsome  building,  stand- 
ing in  the  High-street ; among  the  other 
ubiic  buildings,  are  tho  Philosophical 
nstitution,  containing  a large  museum, 
library,  &c. ; and  a small  theatre.  On  the 
north  of  the  town  arc  spacious  barracks 
for  cavalry  and  infantry.  On  tho  south- 
west side  of  the  city  arc  the  ruins  of  an 
ancient  castle,  supposed  to  be  of  Nor- 
man erection.  The  principal  remains 
are  the  keep,  which  has  been  built  with 
great  strength  and  ingenuity.  Some  of 
the  walls  are  eleven  feet  in  thickness. 
The  north-western  division  of  tho  castle 
was  some  years  back  converted  into  a 
depdt  for  military  stores.  About  3U0 
yards  from  tho  castle  on  tho  south-east, 
is  a high  artificial  mound  close  to  the 
city  wall.  Its  origin  is  usually  assigned 
to  the  Danes ; but  some  antiquarians 
refer  its  formation  to  a still  more  remote 
date.  Ill  the  years  179U  and  1791,  ser- 
pentine walks  were  cut  to  the  summit, 
of  this  hill,  a terrace  was  formed  on 
the  top  of  the  high  rampart  within  the 
wall,  and  the  whole  was  planted  with 
trees.  This  was  the  public-spirited 
work  of  James  Simmons,  a bookseller 
and  banker  of  Canterbury.  In  1803,  a 
stone  pillar  was  erected  on  tho  top  of 
the  mount,  as  a memorial  of,  his  gene- 
rosity in  adapting  this  hill  to  the  public 
use.  There  is  a small  manufacture  of 
worsted  in  this  city,  and  Canterbury 
is  noted  fur  the  preparation  of  brawn. 
No  raanuiactures  of  any  consequcnco 
are  at  present  carried  on  here.  Many 
of  tho  poorer  inhabitants  are  engageil 
in  the  hop  grounds,  with  which  Can- 
terbury is  surrounded.  Four  com  mills 
are  situated  on  the  river  Stour,  one  of 
which  is  the  largest  in  Kent;  there 
is,  however,  but  little  trade  in  this  city. 
Its  civil  government  is  now  vested  in  a 
corporation,  consisting  of  a mayor,  six 
aldermen,  and  eighteen  councillors,  A 
sherifif  is  to  be  elected  annually. 

The  communication  from  Canterbury  to 
London  has  been  lately  much  facilitated 
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by  a rail-road  laid  down  between  Can- 
terbury and  WbiUtablo,  six  miles  dis- 
tant, and  the  nearest  sea-port  to  Can- 
terbury. This  rail-road  consists  of  two 
inclined  planes,  one  of  wliich  passes 
through  a tunnel  about  half  a mile  long. 
The  carriages  are  drawn  up  one  plane 
by  a stationary  engine,  and  descend  with 
considerable  rapidity  down  the  other. 
Whitstable  is  at  present  but  a small 
village,  with  1 92G  inhabitants.  The  large 
copperas  works  established  near  this 
place  have  been  discontinued  for  somo 
time.  Herne  Bay  on  the  same  coast, 
three  miles  east  of  Whitstable,  has 
lately  been  built  upon  with  the  view  of 
making  it  a place  of  resort  ibr  the  in- 
habitants of  the  melropohs.  A new  pier 
has  lately  been  made  here,  from  which 
steam-bewts  regularly  run  to  London. 

The  Isle  of  Thanet  is  about  nine  miles 
in  length,  eight  miles  in  width  at  the 
broadest  part,  and  four  miles  at  the  nar- 
rowest. At  North  Foreland,  its  extreme 
eastern  point,  a light-house  is  erected, 
commanding  a most  extensive  sea  view, 
both  on  the  north  and  east.  The 
Roculvors  on  the  west  side  form  the 
limit  of  the  Isle  of  Thanet.  This  station 
is  the  Rogidbiiim  of  the  Romans, 
which  defended  the  northern  entrance 
of  the  haven,  then  formed  here  by  the 
west  branch  of  the  Stour  already  de- 
scribeil.  The  sea  is  constantly  en- 
croacliing  on  this  part  of  the  Kentish 
coast,  and  on  all  the  coast  of  the  isle  of 
Ilianet.  The  castle  erected  at  the  Rc- 
(mlvers  by  the  Romans  was  of  a square 
form,  with  the  angles  rounded  off,  and 
surrounded  by  a ditch.  Lcland,  in  his 
Itinerary,  written  in  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  descrilws  it  as  scarce 
half  a mile  from  the  shore ; it  is  now  on 
the  brink ; indued,  the  north  angle,  and 
about  one-third  of  the  west  side,  have 
Ixxtn  entirely  destroyed  by  the  sea. 
Several  houses  situateil  here  have  fallen, 
and  even  within  the  last  twenty  years 
the  sea  has  committed  much  devasta- 
tion. A vast  number  of  Roman  anti- 
uities  and  coins,  from  tho  time  of 
ulius  Cmsar  to  Honorius*,  have  l>ccn 
found  at  this  place,  and  arc  still  fnunil. 

West  of  North  Foreland  is  Margate, 
formerly  an  inconsiilerable  fishing  town, 
but  now  a place  of  some  note,  owing  to 
tho  numerous  visitors  in  tho  summer 
sea.son,  who  come  from  London  by 
incnns  of  steam  navigation.  ITie  older 
part  of  the  town  stands  in  a low  situa- 


*  Batltlrc’*  AaUqutUtsi  Hatupto*. 


tion  along  the  shore,  and  consists  of  a 
number  of  narrow,  irregular  streets  ; but 
the  new  part  contains  wide  and  tolerably 
good  streets  and  squares.  Besides  tho 
old  church,  there  is  a new  church,  of  re- 
cent erection,  which  stands  on  an  emi- 
nence east  of  the  town,  and  five  other 
places  of  public  worship.  There  are  a 
theatre  and  fine  assembly-rooms,  a sea- 
bathing infirmary.  See.  This  town  has 
a stone  pier  and  jetty  j the  former  was 
rebuilt  and  enlarged  about  twenty  years 
ago,  at  an  expense  of  90,000/. 

Ramsgate,  to  tho  south  of  North  Fore- 
land, fifteen  miles  cast-north-cast  of 
Canterbury,  likewise  owes  its  prosperity 
to  its  visitors  *.  It  has  a handsome  stone 
pier,  which  makes  a capacious  harbour 
for  vessels  of  large  burden.  In  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.  a pier  fur  shipping  existed 
here ; but  it  did  not  afford  secure  shel- 
ter. In  the  year  1 749  the  construction 
of  the  present  pier  was  commenced;  but, 
after  being  completed  according  to  tbo 
first  design,  the  port  became  so  choked 
up  with  mud  that  a different  arrange- 
ment was  required.  In  1 788,  by  the 
advice  of  Smeaton,  the  pier  was  ex- 
tended 400  feet  in  length,  making  the 
cast  side  2000  feet,  and  the  west  1500 
feet  in  length ; a cross  wall  was  erected 
between  the  two  piers,  fitted  with 
sluices,  and  forming  two  harbours,  of 
which  the  inner  one  can  bo  entirely 
shut  out  from  the  sea ; this  inner  port 
is  capable  of  receiving  vessels  of  400 
or  500  tons  burden.  A light-house  of 
stone  stands  on  the  west  side,  at  the 
cud  of  tho  pier.  The  end  of  the  east 
pier  was  rebuilt  and  much  extended 
(100  feet)  in  1812;  before  that  addition 
tho  area  of  the  harbour  was  nearly 
circular,  comprehending  forty-six  acres  : 
it  is  now,  of  course,  in  consequence  of 
that  alteration,  somewhat  of  a different 
shape,  and  embraces  a larger  area.  Tlu; 
whole  is  chiefly  constructed  of  Purbcck 
and  Portland  stone.  A granite  obelisk 
50  feet  high  near  the  harbour,  com- 
memorates the  embarkation  and  land- 
ing of  George  IV.  here  in  1821.  The 
old  parish  church  of  St.  Lawrence 
stands  about  half  a mile  from  the  town  ; 
there  is  also  a chapel  of  case,  and 
several  meeting-houses.  Ramsgate  has 
been  recently  made  a separate  parish 


* III  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Kargate  con« 
taioed  lOtl  hotisei,  aud  potneiitrd  only  fiftee o amall 
rptke'n.  the  largest  eighteen  tons  burden.  Hans, 
gate  then  contained  only  tieenty'Ave  houses;  and 
evi-n  111  1772  the  number  of  Its  lohabitauls  was 
below  500. 
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from  St.  Lawrcnre  ; and  a new  church 
w ith  a handttomo  tower  baa  been  erected, 
which  forma  a cunapicuoua  object  all 
round  the  town. 

Brondataira  (originally  Bradiatow,  i.  c. 
Broadplace)  ia  another  waterin|;-plare, 
about  two  milea  north  by  eaat  from 
Rainairate. 

Minater,  four  milea  and  a half  weat 
of  Ramaxato,  containa  the  oldeat  church 
in  the  lalo  of  Tliaiiet. 

Sandw  ich,  eleven  miles  east  of  Can- 
terbury, was  in  ancient  times  a har- 
bour of  importance;  but  for  some  cen- 
turies past  it  has  been  choked  up  with 
Hand,  and  the  aca  has  ;;radnally  rec.cded, 
leaving  more  than  a mile  of  low  barren 
sand-hills  and  salts  between  the  town 
and  the  sea.  Sandwich  is  one  of  the 
cinque  ports*.  It  is  washed  on  the 
north  by  the  river  Stour,  which  here 
makes  a great  bend,  and  ia  surrounded  on 
every  other  side  by  a dyke,  the  remains 
of  its  old  tbrtiflcation.  It  is  now  a dull, 
deserted  town,  with  little  prospect  of 
improving  its  condition.  A scheme  was 
once  on  foot  for  straightening  the  course 
of  the  river  Stour,  by  a channel  to  be 
cut  directly  across  the  sand-hills  which 
separate  Sandwich  from  the  sea.  This 
town  contains  three  ancient  churches, 
one  of  which  is  of  Saxon  or  early  Nor- 
man origin.  About  a mile  from  Sand- 
wich are  the  largo  walls  of  Richlvorough 
Castle,  one  of  the  most  complete  sjK-ci- 
ments  of  Roman  building  in  the  island. 
The  walls  of  tlu-ee  sides  of  the  square 
are  still  standing,  and  in  some  parts  are 
luoro  than  twenty  fei't  high.  Sand- 
wich has  a grammar  school,  founded  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  by  Roger  Man- 
wood,  afterwards  one  of  the  barons  of 
the  exchequer. 

Deal,  a cinque  port,  fourteen  and  a 
half  miles  east  by  south  of  Canterbury, 
was  formerly  a place  of  defence,  fortillcd 
by  three  castles : Sandown  Castle,  on  the 
north ; Deal  Castle,  in  the  centre ; and 
Walmer  Castle,  on  the  south.  AV aimer 
is  a parish  adjoining  to  Deal.  The  old 
village  is  about  a mile  from  tho  sea- 
coast  ; modern  Deal  lies  along  the 
coast,  in  three  principal  streets,  which 
are  long  and  narrow ; it  is  about  four 
miles  from  Sandwich.  Deal  is  a place 
of  considerable  tratlic  during  war-time, 
w hen  the  Downs  are  filled  with  shipping ; 

* Tbe  cinque  nnriH  ere  ftre  port*  Incorporated 
by  Kdrrard  tbe  ConfeMor  or  William  the  Con* 
querur  (probably  the  former),  who  granted  them 
certain  pritilepe* ‘r  two  othem  (called  the  ancient 
towna  of  W'inchelaea  and  Rye)  were  at  an  early 
date  added  to  their  number. 
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at  present  it  is  in  a very  low  condition. 
The  houses  are  mostly  of  an  inferior 
description,  and  the  whole  town  dull 
and  (lisagreeahle.  Tho  privilege  of 
sending  two  members  to  parliament, 
hitherto  possessed  by  Sandwich  alone,  is 
now  shared  by  the  parishes  of  Deal  and 
Walmer.  Here  is  a custom-house,  and 
naval  store-house,  and  at  a little  distance 
from  tho  town  an  extensive  naval  hos- 
pital. Almut  four  miles  from  Deal 
are  the  Goodwin  Sands,  which  run 
nearly  parallel  to  the  shore  for  the  space 
of  ten  miles.  Tho  nature  of  these  sands 
is  very  peculiar : the  dry  parts,  at  low 
water,  are  (|Uitc  hard  ; hut  as  soon  ns 
tho  tide  covers  them,  they  become  soft 
and  loose.  Tlic  form  of  the  north  part 
of  the  bank  is  triangular,  about  three 
miles  and  a half  long,  and  two  miles  and 
a half  broad  : this  part  is  six  miles  from 
tho  coast.  The  southern  port  is  three 
miles  and  a half  long,  and  only  one 
mile  broad  in  its  broadest  part ; at  its 
extremity  it  terminates  in  a narrow 
point,  which  is  only  three  miles  from 
the  coast.  The  space  between  the  const 
and  the  Goodwin  Sands  is  called  the 
Dowiu),  in  which  tho  depth  of  water  is 
from  eight  to  twelve  Ikthoms.  Between 
Deal  and  Dover  is  the  South  Foreland ; 
tho  North  and  South  Foreland  are 
aliout  seventeen  miles  distant,  in  a di- 
rect line.  From  Deal  a line  of  high 
clitfs,  alsmnding  with  samphire,  runs 
along  the  shore  reaching  to  Folkstone. 

Dover,  fifteen  miles  south-east  of  Can- 
terbury, is  a cinque  port,  and  sends  two 
memliers  to  pmlinment : it  is  a very 
thriving  place,  and  building-land  is  in 
great  request.  Tlie  site  of  the  town  is 
in  a valley,  in  a kinil  of  amphitheatre  of 
hills,  through  which  a small  stream 
Hows.  Tlie  western  side,  railed  tho  old 
town,  is  formed  of  irregular  and  narrow 
streets  ; and  here  tho  principal  business 
of  the  jKirt  is  carried  on.  Tlie  now  town, 
which  is  built  rhicHy  for  the  reception 
of  occasional  visitors  during  the  bathing 
season,  stands  under  tbe  castle  cliffs  on 
tho  east . Dovor  has  two  parish  churches, 
a new  church,  and  three  meeting-houses, 
a free  school,  a charity  school,  and  a 
military  hospital  of  modern  erection ; 
also  a theatre,  and  assembly-rooms. 
ITiis  is  a very  ancient  port,  tho  Dubris 
of  the  Romans,  and  calletl  by  the  Britons 
Dwlfyrrha,  which  signifies  a steep  place. 
The  castle  stands  on  a hill,  which,  to- 
wards the  sea,  presents  an  abrupt  front 
of  chalk  upwards  of  3i0  foot  high.  Some 
writers  assert  that  a castle  was  built  here 
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before  the  time  of  Ctesar ; others  sup- 
msc  that  he  was  the  founder  of  Dovor 
Castle.  In  the  reipn  of  Edward  the 
Confessor,  it  was  strengthened  by  addi- 
tional works ; in  that  of  Henry  II.  the 
keep  was  constructed,  and  many  addi- 
tions have  been  made  at  subsequent 
periods.  In  its  present  state,  Dovor 
Castle  consists  of  two  courts,  a lower  and 
an  upper  one,  defended  by  deep,  broad, 
and  dry  ditches,  from  which  communi- 
cations with  the  inner  towers  have  lieen 
made  by  subterranean  passages.  The 
lower  court  is  surrounded  by  an  irregu- 
lar wall,  called  the  curtain,  except  on 
tlic  sido  next  the  sea;  the  curtain  is 
flunked  at  unequal  distances  by  a variety 
of  towers  of  different  shapes,  the  work- 
manship of  different  ages.  During  the 
last  century  many  additions  were  made 
to  render  this  place  still  more  secure, 
and  to  fit  it  as  a place  of  defence.  Va- 
rious subterranean  communications  and 
apartments  were  formed  for  the  recep- 
tion of  soldiery,  and  sufficiently  capa- 
cious to  accommodate  2U00  men.  This 
fortress  occupies  about  thirty-five  acres 
of  ground.  Here  is  the  large  brass 
cannon  cast  at  Utrecht  in  1S44,  and 
presented  by  the  States  to  Queen  Eliza- 
beth ; it  carries  a twelve-pound  shot, 
and  is  twenty-four  feet  long.  All  the 
neighbouring  heights  arc  likewise  forti- 
fied. On  the  southern  hill  at  the  other 
side  of  the  town  there  are  extensive 
works,  consisting  of  a fortification,  lines, 
and  redoubt,  and  also  large  barracks. 

Tlic  construction  of  a pier,  running 
eastward  to  the  sea,  was  commenced 
here  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  and 
finished  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  Se- 
veral jetties  have  been  erected  towards 
the  cost,  and  many  improvements  and 
additions  have  since  been  made,  and  arc 
still  in  progress.  Within  a short  dis- 
tance from  the  town  there  are  several 
large  paper-mills. 

Dovor  is  the  nearest  point  on  the 
English  coast  to  France;  the  sea  be- 
tween Dovor  and  Calais  is  called  by 
tlio  English  the  Straits  of  Dovor,  and  by 
the  French  La  Manchc.  The  distance 
between  Devor  and  Calais  is  twenty- 
three  miles,  but  Cape  Grisnez  on  the 
opposite  coast  is  still  nearer,  being  only 
eighteen  miles  and  a half  from  Dovor, 
Steam-packets  pass  daily  between  tliis 
place  and  Calais. 

At  St.  Margaret's  Bay,  near  Dovor, 
very  fine  lobsters  arc  caught  in  great 
abundance. 

The  lathe  of  Shepway  is  bounded. 


on  the  east  and  south,  by  the  sea ; on 
the  west,  by  the  lathe  of  Scray ; and  on 
the  north,  by  that  of  St.  Augiutinc. 
Hythc,  fourteen  miles  south  of  Canter- 
bury, one  of  the  cinque  ports,  and  the 
principal  town  in  the  lathe,  is  now  an 
inconsiderable  place,  but  its  liberties 
extend  over  a large  space.  It  stands 
near  the  eastern  extremity  of  Romney 
Marsh,  and  consists  chiefly  of  one  long 
street  parallel  to  the  sca-coast,  wliieh  is 
about  three-quarters  of  a mile  distant. 

Its  privilege  of  sending  a member  to 
parliament  is  now  shared  by  Sandgate 
and  Folkstone. 

Sandgate  is  a small  watering-place, 
about  three  miles  east  of  Hythc.  About 
two  miles  north-cast  of  Hythc  is  Cheri- 
ton,  a small  village,  in  which  there  is 
an  extensive  paper  mill,  turned  by  a 
stream  which  flows  from  Hythe,  and  on 
which  there  are  several  corn-mills.  A 
mile  north  of  Hythe  there  arc  the  ruins 
of  an  ancient  castle. 

Folkstone  is  about  two  miles  from 
Sandgate.  It  was  formerly  a prosper- 
ous fishing  town ; but  at  present  every- 
thing about  it  denotes  inactivity  and 
decay ; in  1767  the  fishery  at  Folkstone 
employed  forty-nine  vessels  of  2660 
tons,  and  about  600  men.  There  are 
now  only  twenty  vessels,  of  which  the 
tonnage  is  660  tons,  employing  only  200 
men.  * 

A canal  was  made  here  for  military 
purposes  during  the  time  of  the  last 
war,  by  an  act  passed  in  1607.  It  be- 
gins near  Sandgate,  passes  Hythc,  skirts 
Romney  Marsh  on  the  north,  and  enters 
Sussex,  terminating  at  Cliffend,  after 
a course  of  twenty- three  miles.  It 
is  from  seventy-two  to  sixty-two  feet 
wide  at  the  surface,  and  from  thirty-six 
to  thirty  at  the  bottom,  and  its  depth  is 
nine  feet.  The  Martcllo  towers,  built 
for  the  protection  of  the  coast  at  the 
time  when  an  invasion  from  the  French 
was  apprehended,  extend  along  the 
Kentish  coast,  from  beyond  Folkstone 
southwards  to  Dymchurch ; they  are  » 
generally  at  intervals  of  one-half  or 
three-quarters  of  a mile  from  each  other. 
Romney  Marsh  is  a large  tract  of  laud, 
about  fourteen  miles  in  length  and  eight 
in  breadth,  containing  about  44,000 
acres,  which  have  been  gradually  re- 
claimed from  the  sea.  These  dimen- 
sions include  Wolland  and  Denge  Marsh, 
which  lie  towards  the  south,  rather  lower 
than  Romney  Marsh,  but  are  always 

* Bouodsrr  Beport 
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confounded  with  it;  they  comprise  nbout 
20,000  acres.  Part  of  Romney  Marsh, 
called  Guilford  Marsh  (not  included  in 
the  estimate  just  given),  consisting  of 
3265  acres,  is  in  Sussex.  At  Dy'm- 
church,  on  the  coast,  about  6vc  miles 
from  Hytho  and  four  frara  New  Rom- 
ney, there  is  an  embankment,  called 
Dymchurch  Wall,  which  preserves  these 
marshes  from  the  sea.  Its  perpendi- 
cular height  varies  from  lifreen  to  twenty 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  marshes ; at 
the  side  next  to  the  sea  it  has  a slope  of 
100  yards.  The  width  of  the  top  varies 
from  Bftecn  to  thirty  feet ; its  length  is 
nearly  three  miles.  The  drainage  of 
the  marsh  is  effected  by  sluices  passing 
through  the  banks,  so  contrived  as  to 
allow  the  water  to  pass  off  at  low  tide ; 
its  return  is  prevented  at  high  tide  by 
gates  opening  out  into  the  sea,  which 
the  sea  at  hi;^  water  closes. 

Old  Romney  was  a very  considerable 
place  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor ; but  the  sea  withdrawing,  left  a 
great  portion  of  land  bare.  In  conse- 
quence of  its  being  no  longer  a sea-port, 
it  ceased  to  be  of  importance,  and  gra- 
dually full  into  decay. 

In  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror 
a new  haven,  called  New  Romney, 
twenty-one  miles  south  by  west  of  Can- 
terbury, was  made  near  to  the  sea, 
about  one  mile  and  a half  distant  from 
the  old  town.  Though  one  of  the 
cinque  ports,  this  town  also  has  long 
cea^  to  be  a port.  So  early  as  the 
reign  of  Edward  1.  great  part  of  it  was 
destroyed  by  a violent  tempest,  and  its 
haven  became  choked  up.  In  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  the  sea  had  re- 
tire from  it  nearly  two  miles,  and  at 
present  it  stands  in  Romney  Marsh, 
one  mile  and  a half  from  the  sea.  In 
the  time  of  its  prosperity  it  had  five  pa- 
rish churches  and  a priory.  One  of 
these  alone  remains,  which  is  of  very  an- 
cient structure,  consisting  of  three  aisles 
and  three  chancels,  with  a square  tower 
* at  its  western  extremity.  Romney  is 
one  of  the  polling-places  for  the  county. 

Population  of  the  cities  and  market- 
towns  of  Kent. 


Canterbury  (city) 

. 13,649 

Rochester  (city)  . 
with  Chatham 

[ }27,321 

Maidstone  , . 

. 15,387 

Sbeemess 

7983 

(jueenborough  . 

. 786 

Sittingboume 

. 2182 

Milton  . . > 

. 2233 

Faversham 

4429 

Margate  . 

16,339 

Ramsgate 

7985 

Sandwich  . 

3136 

Deal  . . 

7268 

Dover . 

11,922 

Folkstone . 

4296 

Hythe 

2287 

Now  Romney 

983 

Ashford  . 

2809 

Charing  . 

. 1237 

Cranbrouk 

3844 

Tunbridge 

10,380 

Westerham 

1985 

Seven  Oaks 

4 709 

Bromley  . 

4002 

Dartfurd  . 

4715 

Gravesend 

5097 

Woolwich 

17,661 

Greenwich 

24,553 

Deptford  . 

19,795 

Tentcrden 

3177 

Lenham  , 

• a 

2197 

Lydd  . , 

• • 

1357 

West  Mailing  , 

1369 

Goudhurst 

Authorities. 

2758 

Lambarde's  Perambulations  in  Kenl. 

1570. 

Hasted's  History  of  Kent. 

Ireland's  General  History  of  Kent. 

Boys'  Agriculture  of  Kent. 

Britannia  Delineata,  vol.  i. 

Dean's  Account  of  the  Weald  of 
Kent. 

Gostling's  Canterbury. 

Britton's  History  of  Canterbury  Ca- 
therlral. 

Somner's  Antiquities  of  Canterbury. 

Buys'  Collections  for  a History  of 
Sandwich. 

SUSSEX 

Is  bounded,  on  the  south,  by  the  Eng- 
lish Channel ; on  the  east,  by  Kent ; 
on  the  north,  by  Surrey  and  part  of 
Kent ; and  on  the  west,  by  Hampshire. 

Its  greatest  length,  from  east  to  west, 
is  seventy-three  miles;  from  south  to 
north,  twenty-six  miles.  The  length  of 
sea-coast  is  about  seventy- six  miles, 
from  a point  about  two  miles  east  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Rother  to  the  chan- 
nel which  divides  Hayling  island  from  * 
the  mainland.  Its  superficies  is  about 
1463  square  miles.  During  the  Saxon 
heptarchy,  Sussex  constituted,  with 
Surrey,  a distinct  state,  under  the  name 
of  South-Seoxna-rice.  Some  parts  of 
this  county,  on  the  north,  are  fertile, 
and  thickly  clothed  with  the  finest 
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wood;  the  ground  occupied  by  wood- 
lands is  now  computed  at  170.UU0 
acres.  That  part  on  the  north-cast 
in  which  there  is  much  forest  land,  is 
called  the  Weald.  A range  of  chalk- 
liills,  called  the  Downs,  runs  nearly 
parallel  to,  and  not  &r  from,  the  coast, 
from  Beachy  Head  to  within  a few 
miles  of  PetcrsDcld,  Hampshire*:  they 
contain  small  valleys  and  depressions, 
in  which  good  corn  crops  ore  raised. 
Near  the  coast  is  some  good  grazing 
land  for  sheep  on  the  South  Downs,  or 
that  part  of  the  range  between  Beachy 
Head  and  Slwreham. 

The  principal  rivers  in  this  county  are 
the  Arun,  the  Rother  (a  branch  of  the 
Arun),  the  Adur,  the  Ouse,  the  Lavant, 
the  Cuckmare,  and  the  Rother,  which 
forms  for  a small  distance  the  boundary 
between  Kent  and  Sussex.  They  are 
all  small.  The  I.avant,  which  is  the 
smallest,  rises  near  East  Dean,  encircles 
Chichester,  except  on  the  north,  and 
thence  falls  into  the  sea.  It  is  about 
twelve  miles  in  length,  and  is  navigable 
only  a very  little  way  from  its  mouth, 
near  which  fine  lobsters  arc  found.  The 
Arun  rises  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
range  which  contains  Hind  Head 
(having  an  elevation  of  923  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea),  and  at  a short  dis- 
tance north  of  H aslemere,  in  Surrey  : 
after  taking  an  easterly  course  for  some 
miles,  it  enters  Sussex  at  Aldford, 
about  six  miles  north-west  of  Billing- 
hurst,  and,  continuing  a very  winding 
course  in  a south  direction  by  Stopham, 
Pulborough  and  Grantham,  cuts  through 
the  chalk  downs,  passes  Arundel,  and 
falls  into  the  sen  at  Little  Hampton, 
after  a course  of  about  forty  miles. 
This  river  abounds  in  mullet,  trout,  and 
eels : the  first  are  found  in  large  shoals 
as  far  up  as  Arundel,  where  it  is  said 
they  find  a particular  kind  of  weed. 
The  Arun  is  made  navigable  as  far  os 
Arundel,  from  which  place  it  has  also, 
partly  by  artificial  cuts,  and  partly  by 
following  the  natural  channel  of  the 
river,  biatn  made  navigable  as  far  ns 
New  Bridge,  near  Billinghurst,  where 
it  is  joined  by  the  Surrey  and  Sussex 
canal.  The  length  of  the  river  and  cuts 
as  far  as  it  is  navigable  is  twenty- six 
miles  and  a quarter.  This  river  has 
another  branch,  which  rises  in  St. 
Leonard's  forest,  and  taking  a very 
winding  westerly  course,  passes  near 
Horsham,  and  joins  the  Arun  about 


two  miles  and  a half  north  of  New 
Bridge.  Tlie  Rother  rises  in  Hamp- 
shire, and,  taking  a south  and  then  an 
eastern  direction,  passes  by  Midhurst, 
and  joins  the  Arun  at  Stopham;  it 
has  been  made  navigable  up  to  Mid- 
hmst.  The  navigable  part  of  the  Ro- 
thcr  is  about  fifteen  miles,  in  which 
distance  there  are  eight  lucks.  The 
Surrey  and  Sussex  canal  connects  the 
Arun  with  the  Wey,  near  Guildford, 
in  Surrey.  This  canal  crosses  the 
Arun  several  times  in  its  course. 
The  Arundel  and  Portsmouth  canal 

C'  IS  the  Arun  at  Ford,  about  half  way 
ween  Arundel  and  Little  Hampton, 
between  two  and  three  miles  from  tho 
mouth  of  the  Arun,  and  runs  m a 
line  of  rather  more  than  eleven  miles 
to  Chichester  harbour  ; the  navi- 
gation is  then  continued  between  the 
roast  and  Hayling  and  Thomey  Islands 
to  Hampshire,  where  the  peninsula  of 
Portsea  is  crossed  by  a cut  of  two  miles 
and  a half.  Tliis  canal  was  opened  in 
1823,  by  which  and  the  Arun  river,  the 
Surrey  and  Sussex  canals,  the  Wey, 
and  the  Thames,  an  inland  navigation 
is  established  between  Portsmouth  and 
Ixtndon,  which  is  accomplished  in  four 
days.  It  is,  however,  but  little  usetL 
A branch  of  the  Arundel  canal,  be- 
tween one  and  two  miles  in  length, 
runs  to  the  city  of  Chichester. 

The  river  Adur  rises  about  four  miles 
south-west  of  Horsham,  and  taking  a 
south  direction,  passes  West  Grinstead, 
Stevning,  and  Bramher,  cutting  the 
chalk  range,  into  Shoroham  bay,  after  a 
course  of  about  twenty-four  miles.  This 
river  was  made  navigable  in  1607,  fur 
barges  to  Binosbridge,  about  fourteen 
miles  from  its  mouth.  Tim  coast  at 
Shoreham  is  fiat,  and  an  immense 
quantity  of  shingle  and  other  material 
has  been  ibrown  up  between  the  land 
and  the  sea.  Between  this  natural  em- 
bankment and  the  coast  a long,  narrow 
channel  or  bay  has  been  formed,  several 
miles  in  length,  and  parallel  to  the  sea, 
into  which  the  Adur  flows.  The  Ouse 
has  two  sources,  one  in  the  forest  of 
St.  Leonard,  between  Horsham  and 
Cuckficld  ; the  other  to  the  east,  in  the 
forest  of  Ashdown.  Tliese  streams 
join  at  Isfichl  between  two  and  three 
miles  south-west  from  Uckfield,  whence 
the  stream  has  a southern  course  to 
Lewes,  where  the  river  cuts  the  chalk, 
and  enters  a low  wet  valley  : it  falls  into 
the  sea  at  Newhaven.  This  river  is 
navigable  about  five  miles  beyond 
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Lowes : its  course  is  about  thirty-four 
miles.  The  Cuckmare  has  several 

sources  : the  most  oaslem  branch  rises 
at  Ilatflelil  Park,  and  the  most  western 
about  two  miles  we.st  by  north  of  that 
place.  They  join  near  Ilellin^loy, 

w hence  the  river  taking  a w indini?  south 
by  west  course,  falls  into  the  sea  about 
four  miles  west  by  north  from  Beachy 
lleatl.  Its  whole  course  from  its 

western  source  is  about  twenty-four 

miles  and  a half.  The  Rother,  which  for 
a few  miles  separates  Kent  from  Sussex, 
rises  at  Rutherfield,  and  fulls  into  the 
sea  at  Rye.  It  is  nuviKul>le  through  the 
haven  of  Rye  to  Robertsbridge,  a dis- 
tance of  nineteen  miles ; a navigable 
branch,  two  miles  and  a half  in  length, 
extends  from  Rye  to  Winchelsca. 

The  Weald  part  of  Sussex  contains 
numerous  ponds,  in  which  large  quan- 
tities of  fish,  ehietly  carp,  are  bred; 
tench,  perch,  eels,  and  pike  are  likewise 
caught.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Weald  limestone  of  fine  quality  is  got ; 
it  is  capable  of  receiving  a high  )>olish, 
and  is  used  for  chimney-pieces.  Sic. 
Iron-stone  abounds  in  this  county ; 
fuller's  earth  is  found  at  Tillingtun, 
and  red  ochre  at  Graffham,  Chidham, 
and  other  places  on  the  coast. 

Between  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
South-Down  hills  and  the  coast  of  Kent, 
there  is  a largo  tract  of  marsh  land  ad- 
jacent to  the  sea ; the  soil  of  this  part 
is  decayed  vegetable  matter,  intermixed 
with  sand  and  other  sea  deposits.  Where 
the  chalky  land  terminates,  the  soil  be- 
comes, towards  the  north,  gravelly;  then 
loam  preponderates;  and  the  weald,  or 
wood  to  the  north,  is  usually  clay,  mixed 
with  sand.  The  climate  of  Sussex  is 
generally  mild,  and  favourable  to  vege- 
tation. On  the  South  Downs  it  is  bleak. 

Between  these  Downs  and  the  sea,  us 
at  Brighton,  the  w inter  season  is  usually 
mild,  because  this  situation  is  protected 
by  the  hills  fix)m  the  north  and  tlie  north- 
east winds.  This  remark  applies  also 
to  the  strip  of  low  land  which  commences 
at  Brighton,  and  grows  wider  between 
the  hills  and  the  sea  as  the  hills  ad- 
vance westward.  Wheat,  oats,  barley, 
clover,  peas,  tares,  turnips,  potatoes,  and 
beans,  arc  the  principal  crops  of  Sussex. 
In  the  east  part  of  the  county,  hups  also 
are  grow  n in  considerable  quantities ; 
on  tile  west,  there  are  large  and  pro- 
ductive orchards.  The  Sussex  breed 
of  cattle  is  well  known  to  graziers ; it 
is  distinguished  by  a deep  red  colour, 
fine  hair,  small  head,  and  transparent 
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horns,  running  horizontally,  and  turning 
up  at  the  point.  The  cows  of  this  breed 
do  not  produce  much  milk,  and  thcrefbre 
there  aro  tew  dairies  in  Sussex ; but  the 
llcsh  of  the  Sussex  cuttle  is  considered 
of  the  liest  quality.  From  the  South- 
Down  sheep  the  best  mutton  for  the 
Loudon  market  is  obtained.  This  breed 
is  now  very  much  dispersed  through 
other  parts  of  England  ; it  is  known  by 
its  small  head,  and  want  of  horns. 

Sussex  is  divided  into  six  parts,  called 
Rapes.  Proceeding  from  west  to  east, 
they  are  Chichester,  Arundel,  Bramber  ; 
Lewes,  Pevensey,  and  Hastings.  It 
is  likewise  politically  divided  into  west 
and  east  divisions,  each  of  which  is 
represented  by  two  members.  Sussex 
contains  295  parishes. 

The  city  of  Chichester,  in  the  rape 
of  Chichester,  fifty-six  miles  south-west 
by  south  of  I-ondon,  is  a bishop's 
see  : it  is  a very  ancient  place,  and 
supposed  to  be  the  Roman  Regnum. 
The  roads  to  Portsmouth,  Midhirrst,  and 
Arundel  from  Chichester,  arc  consi- 
dered to  be  of  Roman  origin.  The  city 
is  about  five  miles  from  the  sea-coast  on 
rising  ^ound ; it  is  well-built,  lighted, 
watered,  and  drained.  The  principal 
streets  are  wide,  and  contain  many 
large  houses.  The  wliole  is  surrounded 
by  an  old  wall,  still  kept  in  repair  and 
nearly  a mile  and  a naif  in  circum- 
ference. This  wall  was  originally  Ro- 
man, and  has  a mound  of  earth  round 
the  inside  of  it,  in  tlie  manner  the 
Romans  were  accustomed  to  construct 
these  works.  Little  remains  of  the 
wall  originally  erected  by  the  Romans, 
but  much  of  that  which  is  at  present 
standing  is  evidently  formed  of  the 
materials  of  the  original  walls,  and  the 
eastern  gate,  which  was  taken  down  in 
1785,  alTorded  decided  proofii  of  Roman 
architecture;  two  other  gates,  on  the 
north  and  south,  were  removed  at  an 
anterior  date.  There  are  very  fine 
elm  trees  on  the  mound,  some  of  which 
were  planted  in  1720;  and  two  public 
walks  close  to  the  walls.  A cathe- 
dral, mostly  built  of  wood,  was  founded 
here  in  1108.  The  architecture  fixes 
the  date  of  the  present  cathedral  about 
the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
It  has  a tower  and  spire  300  feet  high. 
This  edifice  is  in  the  usual  form  of  a 
cross  ; its  length,  from  east  to  west  is 
<107  feet;  from  north  to  south  150  feet. 
Tlie  transept  is  129  feet  long,  and  34 
feet  wide ; and  the  nave  and  aisles  97 
feet  wide.  The  north  transept  is  now 
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used  as  a parish  church.  Tlic  cathedral 
contains  nine  monuments  by  Flaxman. 
A tower,  120  feet  hijjh,  a few  yards  to 
the  north-west  of  the  cathedral,  is  tra- 
ditionally known  as  Ryman's  tower,  and 
is  noted  for  its  massive  walls.  Tlie  pa- 
lace of  the  Bishop  of  Chichester  is  in 
the  city.  The  other  public  buildings 
are  the  guildhall,  custom-house,  market- 
house,  and  market  cross,  in  its  form 
said  to  be  unique.  There  is  also  a 
small  theatre.  Chichester  has  at  pre- 
sent no  manufactory : but  it  has  a large 
beast  market,  and  a great  quantity  of 
corn  is  exported  through  it  to  London 
and  the  west  of  England.  The  privi- 
lege' of  sending  two  memliers  to  Par- 
liament has  lately  been  extended  to  part 
of  the  neighbouring  district.  Seven 
miles  south  of  Chichester  is  Sclsca  Bill, 
the  point  of  a peninsula,  formed  by  an 
inlet  of  the  sea  called  Selsea  harbour. 
Here  was  formerly  a considerable  town, 
with  a bishop's  sec,  but  it  was  swal- 
lowed up  by  the  encroachments  of  the 
sea,  and  the  bishopric  was  removed  to 
Chichester ; it  is  now  only  a small  vil- 
lage. 

Bognor,  six  miles  south-east  of  Chi- 
chester, is  a village  on  the  coast,  which 
has  of  late  years  become  a watering 
place  of  some  resort.  There  is  a neat 
chapel,  hot  and  cold  baths,  and  an  as- 
sembly room. 

Midhurst  is  a small  town,  eleven  miles 
north  of  Chichester ; there  were  formerly 
iron  works  in  its  vicinity,  which  were 
abandoned  from  the  expensivencss  of 
fuel.  It  sends  a member  to  parliament ; 
the  limits  of  the  elective  franchise  have 
been  extended  from  one  to  three  [miles 
on  every  side.  Midhurst  has  a small 
free  grammar-school. 

In  the  Rape  of  Arundel  is  Arun- 
del, ten  miles  east  of  Chichester,  a 
small  town  on  the  side  of  a hill,  rising 
above  the  west  side  of  the  river  Arun  : 
it  consists  mostly  of  two  principal  streets, 
one  running  from  nortli  to  south.  On 
the  north-east  side  of  the  town  stands 
Arundel  Castle,  repaired  and  nearly 
rebuilt  in  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
by  the  late  Duke  of  Norfolk.  It  is  now 
partly  restored  to  its  fonner  niagni- 
ftcence  ; the  ancient  st>lc  of  its  archi- 
tecture has  been  maintaine<1,  and  it 
still  presents  the  appearance  of  a noble 
baronial  castle.  Its  original  foundation 
is  uncertain  ; but  it  is  supposed  to  date 
about  the  time  of  Allred.  In  the  civil 
wars  of  the  seventeenth  century,  this 
castle  was  one  of  the  scenes  of  contest, 


in  which  it  was  so  much  injured,  as  to  bo 
left  little  better  than  a mass  of  ruins. 
The  only  parts  of  the  ancient  buildiiifr 
reraaiiiing,  are  some  of  the  walls  and  the 
keep.  Arundel  is  one  of  the  greatest 
corn-markets  in  Sussex.  It  sends  one 
member  to  Parliament,  and  is  one  of 
the  polling  places  for  the  county.  The 
elective  franchise  has  lately  been  ex- 
tended to  the  whole  parish,  as  well  as 
to  those  of  I,eominstcr  and  Little  Hamp- 
ton ; the  village  of  Little  Hampton,  on 
the  sea-coast,  about  four  miles  fron> 
Arundel,  is  now  a small  watering-place. 

Petworth,  a market-town,  twelve  niilea 
north-east  by  north  of  Chichester.  The 
streets  are  irregular,  but  the  town  is  in 
general  well  built.  It  contains  a stone 
church,  a handsome  market-house,  a 
charity  school,  and  several  other  chari- 
ties. In  the  quarries  of  Petworth,  the 
marble  lies  from  ton  to  twenty  feet  be- 
neath the  surface,  and  is  about  nine  or 
ten  inches  thick.  Petworth  is  a pulling 
place  for  the  county. 

In  the  rape  of  Braml>er  are  the  fol- 
lowing towns : 

Old  Shoreham  was  once  a place  of 
some  consideration  ; the  only  relic  of  its 
former  im)iortancc  is  its  church,  of 
which  very  little  remains. 

New  Shoreham,  twenty -two  miles  east 
of  Chichester,  is  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
river  Adur,  about  six  miles  from  Brigh- 
ton. It  is  a Ashing  port,  and  carries  on 
a small  coasting  trade ; its  principal 
business,  however,  is  ship-building.  It 
has  a tide  harlx>ur,  which  runs  along 
and  beyond  the  town,  parallel  to  the 
sea,  and  is  about  two  miles  in  length, 
communicating  with  the  sea  eastward 
of  the  town.  At  ebb-tide,  it  has  not 
more  than  three  feet  of  water ; in  com- 
mon tides  about  twelve,  and  at  the 
highest  tides  eighteen.  This  harbour, 
though  rendered  incommodious,  and 
dangerous  by  the  frequent  shifting  of 
the  sand,  and  by  a long  Aat  rock  visible 
at  low  water,  is  the  best  on  this  part  of 
the  coast,  and  is  therefore  frequented 
by  ships  of  considerable  burden.  Shore- 
ham bos  an  old  church  with  a square 
tower,  which  exhibits  specimens  of  the 
round  and  pointed  arenes  united.  It 
consisted  of  a nave,  transept,  and  choir, 
and  within  has  still  much  architectural 
beauty;  but  the  part  to  the  westward 
of  the  tower  is  now  entirely  destroyed, 
and  it  is  only  the  cast  end  which  is 
at  present  Attcd  up  and  appropriated  to 
public  worship.  The  old  bridge  over 
the  Adur  is  higher  up  than  tho  town, 
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and  built  of  wood.  A fine  new  chain 
bridge  bos  lately  been  built  over  the 
Adur  at  the  town  by  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk, which  shortens  the  diatanco  be- 
tween Brighton  and  Worthing.  This 
town  has  a custom-house.  Shoreham 
was  long  a borough,  represented  by 
two  members  in  Parliament;  but,  in 
consoquenee  of  the  discovery  of  corrupt 
practices,  certain  inhabitants  of  the 
town  were  disfranchised,  in  1771,  and 
the  privilege  was  extended  to  the  whole 
rape  of  Bramber. 

Worthing,  eleven  miles  west  of  Brigh- 
ton, was  likewise  once  only  a poor  Dsh- 
ing  village  ; but  it  has  now  become  a 
fa^ionablo  watering-place.  A great 
part  of  the  modem  buildings  face  the 
sea  ; the  oldest  part  of  the  town  extends 
about  half  a mile  inland.  There  is  a 
handsome  chapel  and  a meeting-house, 
a theatre,  several  libraries  and  baths. 
The  coast  east  and  west  of  Worthing  is 
low  and  flat. 

Horsham,  twenty-five  miles  north- 
east of  Chichester,  a market-town  and 
borough,  is  situated  on  a branch  of  the 
Arun,  which  is  here  a very  inconsider- 
able stream.  It  sends  one  member 
to  Parliament,  a privilege  now  ex- 
tended to  the  whole  parish  ; it  is, 
likewise,  one  of  the  pulling  places  of 
the  county.  This  town  is  irregularly 
and  poorly  built ; many  of  the  houses  are 
of  wood,  and  seldom  exceed  a single 
story  in  height.  It  is  neither  lighted 
nor  watched,  and  very  indifierently 
paved.  On  the  north,  beyond  the  town, 
some  better  houses  have  been  built.  Be- 
sides tlie  church,  there  are  four  other 
places  of  worship.  A free  grammar 
school  was  endowed  by  Richard  Collier 
in  1540,  for  sixty  boys ; there  are,  like- 
wise, a mechanics'  institute,  a Lan- 
costerian  school,  a national  school,  two 
infants'  schools,  and  two  Sunday  schools. 
There  is  a good  market-house  and  town- 
hall.  The  county  gaol  is  at  the  south 
entrance  of  tlie  town. 

Steyning,  twenty  miles  east  by  north 
of  Chichester,  is  a market  town  at  the 
foot  of  a high  hill  near  the  river  Adur. 
It  consists  of  four  meanly  built  streets. 
Tlie  church  is  a very  ancient  building. 
Hero  is  a free  grammar  school.  Till 
recently,  this  inconsiderable  place  sent 
two  members  to  Parliament,  os  well  as 
the  borough  of  Bramber,  a small  place, 
only  one  mile  from  Steyning,  with  about 
ninety-five  inhabitants.  Both  these 
towns  are  now  disfranchised. 

In  the  rape  of  Lewes,  on  the  south- 


east, is  the  town  of  I.ewc8,  thirty-four 
miles  east  by  north  of  Chichester,  about 
forty-nine  miles  from  London,  and  seven 
from  Brighton.  Lewes  is  the  county 
town,  a borough,  and  sends  two  mem- 
bers to  Parliament ; the  parliamentary 
limits  have  been  much  enlarged.  The 
town  is  of  very  ancient  date.  The  greater 
port  is  situated  on  a declivity,  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Ouse,  which  here  cuts 
through  the  chalk,  and  flows  in  a low 
valley.  A part  of  the  town  is  on  the 
east  side  of  the  river,  and  immediately 
below  the  chalk  hills,  which  rise  abruptly 
from  the  low  and  narrow  slip  along  the 
Ouse.  On  the  north-west  of  the  town  are 
the  remains  of  an  ancient  castle,  which 
was  once  strongly  fortified ; vestiges  of 
entrenchments  also  ore  still  visible.  The 
keep  of  the  castle,  which  is  in  tole- 
rable preservation,  has  been  repaired  by 
the  present  proprietor,  and  the  summit 
of  the  mount  laid  out  and  planteil.  One 
gateway  is  nearly  entire,  port  of  which 
exhibits  a specimen  of  Norman  architec- 
ture and  part  of  the  more  ornamented 
style  of  the  thirteenth  century.  There 
are  also,  on  the  east  of  the  town,  some 
slight  remains  of  a very  ancient  priory, 
which  was  demolished  by  order  of 
Henry  VIII.;  its  walls  inclosed  an 
area  of  more  than  thirty-two  acres.  The 
house  of  correction  was  built  about  1 794 
on  the  plan  of  Howard,  the  philanthro- 
pist. This  town  contains  six  churches 
and  seven  dissenting  meeting-houses. 
There  is  also  a free  grammar  school. 
The  shire-hall  is  a handsome  modern 
building.  About  a mile  from  the  town 
are  barracks.  The  river  is  navigable  up 
to  Lewes  and  a few  miles  higher. 

To  the  south-west  of  Lewes,  twenty- 
eight  miles  east  of  Chichester,  and 
forty-six  miles  south  of  London,  is 
Brighton,  now  a large  and  populous 
town,  which  sends  two  members  to  Par- 
liament. Not  a century  back,  Brighton 
was  a small  fishing  town,  which  has 
risen  to  its  present  prosperity  in  conse- 
quence of  the  visits  and  residence  of 
opulent  families.  Notice  was  first  drawn 
to  it  by  Dr.  Richard  Russell,  who  csla-^ 
blished  himself  here  in  1747,  and  wrote* 
on  the  salubrity  of  the  place,  and  tlie 
efficacy  of  sea-bathing.  The  town  ex- 
tends from  east  to  west  along  the  coast 
for  about  three  miles,  and  about  a mile 
towards  the  north,  along  the  London 
road ; it  is  regular  and  well  built,  and 
some  of  the  more  modem  houses  are 
in  a style  of  elegance,  and  on  a scale 
of  magnitude  surpassed  only  by  some 
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of  the  best  private  houses  of  the 
raelropoUs.  The  town  is  well  liKhtef 
with  Ras.  A royal  residence,  called 
the  Pavilion,  stands  near  the  north- 
west comer  of  the  Steyno,  which  is 
a fashionable  promenade.  This  pa- 
lace was  bcRun  to  he  erected  in  1 784 
hv  the  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards 
GfeorRC  IV.,  whose  residence  here 
coiitributeil  much  to  the  rise  of  BriRh- 
ton.  The  salubrity  of  the  climate,  and 
the  short  distance  from  London,  are 
the  great  recommendations  of  Brighton. 
The  old  parish  church  is  on  the  north- 
west on  rising  ground  ; there  are,  also, 
the  royal  chapel,  a fine  new  church, 
and  several  chapels  of  ease,  liesides 
twelve  dissenting  places  of  worship, 
and  a synagogue.  Brighton  has  a me- 
chanics' institute,  several  free-schools, 
a school  of  industry,  and  many  cither 
well-conducted  charitable  institutions. 
On  the  east  is  a park,  furnished  with 
handsome  rooms,  in  which  invalids 
arcs  sup])lied  with  artificial  niedichial 
walerrt  of  every  description,  supposed  to 
have  the  same  virtues  as  the 
which  they  are  made  to  imitate.  A well 
has  been  sunk  in  the  park  to  the  depth 
of  GOO  feet,  but  no  water  has  been  ob- 
tained. Alwut  a mile  from  the  town  is  a 
mineral  spring.  There  are  hot  and  cold 
baths  of  diflereiit  descriptions  in  the 
town.  The  most  interesting  object  in 
Brighton  is  the  Chain  Pier,  vihicli  is 
1134  feet  long.  It  was  erected  in  1823, 
under  the  su]icrintendeiice  of  Cajitain 
Brown,  to  afford  facilities  for  the  em- 
barkation and  landing  of  passengers, 
to  and  from  the  steam-packets  and 
other  vessels,  there  living  no  natural 
(Kirt,  and  no  convenient  depth  ot  water 
close  to  shore.  The  foundations  of  the 
pier  arc  formed  of  four  clusters  ot  piles, 
standing  about  2G0  feet  apart : the  last 
and  head  pile  is  made  larger  and 
stronger  than  I ho  others,  and  sup|iorts 
a platform  standing  out  into  the  sea  at 
right  angles  to  the  principal  one.  Below 
this  platform,  there  arc  galleries  and 
flights  of  stairs  to  facilitate  the  embarka- 
tion and  landing  of  passengers  according 
to  the  state  of  the  tide.  On  the  opposite 
ends  of  each  cluster  of  piles,  are  two 
high  towers  of  a pyramidal  form,  about 
twelve  feet  from  each  other,  and  united 
by  an  ornamented  andi.  The  chains 
are  carrieil  over  the  tops  of  the  toyvers, 
and  form  a curved  line  at  each  side  ot 
the  pier  in  the  spaces  betwism  the 
towers  built  on  the  resiiective  piles  ; to 
these  chains  is  fixed  the  frame  of  the 
|)latlorm  which  isalxiut  twelve  feet  wide. 


The  approach  to  the  pier  is  by  an  espla- 
nade, commencing  from  tho  Old  Stoyne  ; 
this  esplanade  wliich  is  raisisl  several 
feet  above  high  water  mark,  has  a car- 
riage road  twenty-four  feet  vvide,  and  a 
iiavement  for  peilestrians  ten  feet  wide. 
The  whole  leiigtli,  125U  feet,  is  defcndwl 
from  the  waves  by  a massive  sea-wall, 
finislied  with  woovlen  railing.  Tlie 
junction  road,  by  wliieli  the  east  and 
west  cliffs,  that  is,  the  eastern  and 
western  parts  of  the  town  along  the 
shore,  arc  now  eonnccted,  has  its  foun- 
dation upon  tho  beach  recently  reclaimed 
from  the  sea.  On  the  west  cliff  there 
is  a battery,  on  which  six  pieces  of  can- 
non  arc  mounteU ; a little  beyond,  o.n- 
other  esplanade,  forming  an  artiflcm 
terrace,  sloping  down  to  the  sea,  extends 
nearly  a mile  in  length,  and  is  in  part 
formed  of  terraced  walks,  and  in  part 
covered  with  turf.  Packets  pass  Igtwocn 
Die]H)C,  the  nearest  sea-port  of  France, 
and  Brighton  several  times  in  tho  week : 
the  distance  is  about  80  miles.  Tbo  bo- 
rough of  Brighton,  in  1831,  containod 
8885  houses,  and  in  all  seasons  of  the 
year  has  a constant  influx  ol  visitors. 

Newhaven  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Ouse,  thirty-live  miles  cast  of 
Chichester.  It  now  forms  tho  (lort  of 
Lewes.  It  s harbour  had  become  choked 
up  with  sand  in  consequence  of  Utc 
decay  of  tho  wooden  piers,  by  which  it 
was  defended,  and  the  place  was  de- 
serted. In  1731,  its  harbour  was  im- 
proved and  its  trade  began  to  revive. 
It  has  recently  been  still  farther  im- 
proved in  order  to  form  a slielter  for  ves- 
sels in  stress  of  weather.  The  harbour  is 
large  enough  to  admit  a frigate,  and  is  at 
present  considered  equal  to  any  tjdo  har- 
bour in  the  British  Cliannel.  The  cliicf 
cause  of  its  iinprovemont  is  said  to  be 
the  abstraction  of  many  tliousand  tons 
of  botiUkrs  from  the  sca-shorc  near  the 
harbour’s  moutli,  which  have  been 
picked  up  and  sent  to  Slaffordsluie,  for 
the  use  of  the  potteries,  lu  consequence 
of  these  large  stones  liaving  been  re- 
moved in  such  (|uantitios,  the  hanl  sub- 
slaiiecs  outside  have  become  loosened, 
anil  the  channel  deepened.  “ In  Sep- 
tember, 1 82fi,  there  vv  as,  at  the  dead  of 
the  neaps,  IG  feet  water  at  the  water- 
gauge  and  over  the  jetty-work,  and  19 
feet  in  the  channel.  Twenty-five  years 
since,  vessels  drawing  1 2 feet  water  liavo 
been  kept  a week  off  the  port  before 
they  could  ciiler*.  ’ 


• nonttelifi  HUtoiy  sod  Antiquities  of  Lewce 
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In  tlio  rape  of  Pcvcnsoy  towards  the 
north  is  East  Grinstcatl,  thirty-eight 
miles  north-east  by  east  of  Chichester, 
a raarket-town  on  one  of  tho  roads  l>e- 
tween  Jxindon  and  Brighton,  through 
Croydon,  twenty-six  miles  south  hy 
east  of  the  former  place.  It  is  irregu- 
larly built,  but  contains  sumo  goorl 
modern  houses.  The  church  is  a hand- 
some building,  situaUsl  in  tho  principal 
street.  At  the  cast  end  of  the  town  is 
hackvillo  college,  a charitable  institu- 
tion, founded  in  1616  by  the  Earl  of 
IXirset,  for  the  maintenance  of  twenty- 
four  aged  persons ; there  is,  also,  a free 
grammar  school,  founded  in  1708,  now 
conducted  on  the  plan  of  the  national 
Mhools.  Tliis  town  is  one  of  the  pull- 
ing places  for  tho  county. 

Eastl)ourne,  forty-four  miles  east  by 
south  of  Chichester,  is  a bathing  place 
situated  near  the  foot  of  a lofty  hill 
which  forms  the  hold  headland  ofBeachy. 
^iis  place  consists  of  fimr  divisions, 
•Va  Houses,  Meades.  South  Bourne,  and 
Hast  Bourne.  The  two  former  are  situ- 
ated on  the  sea-coast,  and  the  two  latter 
alrout  a mile  and  a half  from  it.  The 
church  is  a handsome  building,  with  a 
flue  old  tower.  About  a mile  from  tho 
u """*«»  i*  Holywell,  where  there  is 
achaljfoeato  spnng.  About  three  miles 
irom  Eastbourne  is  Bcachy  Head,  188 
vanls  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the 
highest  land  on  all  the  south  coast  of  the 
island;  here  is  a light-house  with  re- 
volving  lights.  On  tho  west  side  of  tho 
cliffs  is  a caveni,  containing  two  cham- 
bers, called  Parson  Darby's  Hole,  from 
ite  having  been  inhabited  two  years  hy  a 
^ergyman,  who  lived  there  as  a hermit. 
Iho  whole  coast  of  .Sus.sex  has,  from 
t^he  earliest  records,  Ixam  gradually  suf- 
fering from  tho  encroachments  of  the 
In  '813,  a mass  of  chalk,  300  feet 
in^length,  and  from  seventy  to  eighty 
feet  in  breadth,  fell  from  Bekchy  Head, 
anil  similar  slips  have  since  been  fre- 
quent *.  > 

In  tho  rape  of  Hastings  is  Rve,  one 
ot  the  two  ancient  towns  enjoying  the 
privileges  of  thej!3inque  ports,  near  the 
coast  of  Kent.  . TTiis  town  sends  one 
nicmlwr  to  parliament;  the  elective 
tranchi.se  has  lately  been  extended  to 
the  who  e parish  of  Rye.  Rye,  fifty- 
three  miles  from  London,  stands  on  the 
edge  of  the  Guildford  Marsh,  and  is  a 
town  of  great  antiquity;  its  present 
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Geological  TraniacUona,  voi.  ill.  p.  152, 


TOiidition  is  far  from  lining  prosperous. 
The  navigation  of  this  harbour  having 
become  much  impeded  in  llie  reign 
ol  Edward  I.,  a new  channel  was 
made,  to  which  sea-sluices  were  con- 
structed ; but  these  preventing  the  proper 
now  of  the  tide  up  the  river,  and  the 
soounng  of  the  bed  by  the  return  of  tho 
tide,  the  channel  became  in  time  choked 
up  and  useless.  Tlie  sluices  were  re- 
lived in  1721,  without  any  beneficial 
effect ; and  in  1 726  a new  channel,  one 
mile  in  length,  vyas  cut  to  the  sea,  which 
at  that  iwiiit  is  two  miles  from  the 
town.  Tliis,  however,  owing  to  mis- 
management and  bad  construction,  soon 
lx.*came  impeded,  and  has  for  many  years 
^en  entirely  choked  up  with  sand. 
Thu  present  approach  to  the  town  for 
vessels  is  by  the  old  harlKiur,  at  the 
entrance  of  « Inch  there  are  two  light- 
houses. The  commissiuners  of  the 
levels  wish  to  imiU’ct  the  interior  from 
the  effect  of  high  tides,  by  which  they 
are  liable  to  lie  tiooded ; while  the 
boatmen  contend  fiir  the  unobstructed 
navigation  ;of  the  river.  The  harbour 
of  Rye  18  now  regulated  hy  several  acts 
of  parliament,  of  which  tho  last  is  3 and 
4 William  IV.  Rye  is  the  market  and 
port  of  the  rich  adjoining  agricultural 
counti-y.  The  exports,  coastwise,  are 
chiefiy  timlier,  hark,  and  hops;  and 
the  imports,  coals.  Tlie  spring  tides 
rise  twenty-four  feet.  The  town  is,  in 
general,  regular  and  well  built.  The 
church  is  a largo  stone  edifice.  There 
are  a grammar  school  and  a free  school. 
The  market-house,  the  upper  part  of 
whicli  is  usevl  as  a town-haJI,  stands 
in  the  centre  of  the  principal  street. 

Wiiu  helsea,  sixty-three  miles  cast  of 
Chichester,  about  three  miles  from  Rye, 
and  eight  from  Hastings,  is  also  a place 
of  great  antiquity,  and  one  of  the  two 
ancient  towns  vvith  the  privilege  of  a 
Cinque  port ; it  now  contains  only  772 
inhabitants,  and  i.s  entirely  without  any 
trade.  The  mouth  of  the  channel  near 
this  town,  which  was  projected  as  an 
improvement  on  Rye  harbour,  and  still 
retains  the  name  of  the  New  Harbour, 
has  been  for  many  years  entirely 
choked  up  with  sand.  Winchelsca  was 
disfranchised  hy  the  Reform; Act. 

Hastings,  one  of  the  Cinque  ports, 
sends  ^ two  members  to  parliament ; 
tho  limits  of  the  borough  include 
the  towns  of  Hastings  and  ,St.  Leo- 
nard's, and  parts  of  several  adjoining 
parishes. 

Hastings,  fifty-seven  miles  east  of 
P2 
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Ctuchestcr,  is  situated  in  a valley, 
under  a beautiful  ampliitlieatrc  of  hills, 
which  present  picturesque  scenery  on 
every  side.  It  was  within  the  last  fifty 
years  but  a small  fishing  town,  con- 
sisting of  narrow  and  ill-paved  streets  ; 
but  it  has  gradually  become  a favourite 
resort  as  a watering-place,  and  many 
new  buildings  have  been  raised  towards 
the  west.  There  are  two  ancient  parish 
churches,  besides  a handsome  new 
church,  and  several  dissenting  meeting- 
houses. The  town-hall  and  the  custom- 
house arc  the  principal  public  build- 
ings. Two  frec-schools  are  established 
in  this  town.  At  the  entrance  of  Hast- 
ings are  barracks  for  foot  soldiers. 
Near  Hastings,  on  the  west,  is  the  new 
town  of  St.  Lronard's,  which  at  present 
consists  of  a double  row  of  large  and 
well-built  houses,  with  a line  of  low- 
built  shops  placed  between  them  and 
the  sea.  The  principal  business  of 
Hastings,  l>esides  fishing,  is  the  build- 
ing of  fishing-lioats,  and  the  burning 
of  lime.  The  chalk  is  brought  from 
the  Holywell  pits  at  Beachy  Head. 
The  town  is  lighted  with  gas.  On  the 
west  of  the  old  town  arc  tho  small  re- 
mains of  on  ancient  castle,  the  exact 
date  of  which  is  not  known,  but  it  is 
certainly  earlier  than  1090.  About  six 
miles  to  the  west  of  Hastings,  on  the 
const,  is  Be.xhill,  where  there  are  ex- 
tensive barracks.  Pevcnscy,  about  six 
miles  from  Bexhill  on  tho  coast  west- 
ward, contains  the  remains  of  a very 
old  and  extensive  castle.  William  the 
Norman  landed  in  Pevensey  bay  when 
he  invaded  England  in  1066. 

Battle,  six  miles  north-west  of  Hast- 
ings, consists  principally  of  one  street, 
running  from  north-west  to  south-east. 
On  this  spot  the  fortune  of  war  gave  to 
England  its  Norman  rulers,  and  W'il- 
liam  the  Conqueror  raised  an  abbey. 
Tliis  edifice  stands  on  a gentle  rise, 
and  still  bears  evi4ence  of  its  former 
magnificence.  Tlic  limits  of  the  abbey 
precincts  were  not  less  than  a mile  in 
circumference.  The  diversity  of  style 
shows  that  the  greater  part  was  rebuilt 
at  a later  perio<l.  Part  of  it  is  still 
used  as  a dwelling-house ; and  a fine 
hall,  166  feet  by  3j,  is  now  converted 
into  a barn.  Several  largo  gunpowder 
mills  arc  situated  near  Battle.  Tliis 
is  one  of  the  polling-places  for  the 
county. 

Population  of  market-towns  in  Sus- 
sex : — 


Chichester  . 

. 8270 

Arundel  . 

. 280,t 

Steyning  , 

. 1436 

Bramber  . 

. 97 

Shoreham 

. 1503 

Brighton  . 

. 40,634 

Haiisham 

. 1445 

Lewes 

. 8592 

Seaford 

. 1098 

Hastings  . 

. 10,097 

Battle 

. 2999 

Rye 

, 3715 

East  Grinstead  . 

. 3364 

Horsham  . 

. 5155 

Cuckfield  , • 

. 2586 

Pet  worth  . 

. 3114 

Midhurst  . 

. 1478 

Authorities. 

Dallaway's  History  of  Sussex. 

Young's  Agriculture  of  Sussex. 

Hay's  History  of  Chichester. 

Hastings  Guide,  &c. 

Horsficld’s  History  and  Antiquities 
of  Lewes  and  its  Vicinity, 

SURREY 

Is  separated  from  Middlesex  on  the 
north  by  tho  Thames ; on  the  east  it 
is  bounded  by  Kent ; on  the  south  by 
.Sussex ; on  the  south-west  by  Hamp- 
shire ; on  the  north-west  by  Berkshire. 
Its  length  is  thirty-seven  miles  from 
cast  to  west,  and  twenty-five  from  north 
to  south  ; it  contains  758  square  miles. 
The  north-eastern  part,  containing  part 
of  the  metropolis  and  its  environs,  is 
very  thickly  jicopled.  A range  of  chalk 
hills  enters  this  county  from  Kent  near 
Tatsfield,  alxiut  one  mile  and  a half 
north-west  by  north  of  Westerham,  and 
takes  a westerly  course  nearly  through 
the  whole  county,  terminating  between 
one  and  two  miles  E.N.E.  of  Famham. 
This  ridge  has  occasional  depressions, 
one  of  which  is  near  Gatton  : it  is  also 
broken  by  the  valley  of  tho  Mole,  near 
Dorking,  and  the  valley  of  the  Wey, 
near  Guildford.  From  Guildford,  west- 
ward, its  top  is  one  continuous  ridge, 
which,  from  its  form,  has  obtained  the 
name  of  the  Hog's  Back.  Between 
three  and  four  miles  south  of  this  range, 
extending  southwards  from  Dorking  in 
a curved  direction  to  the  valley  of  the 
'Wey,  are  the  detached  high  grounds  of 
I.eith  Hill  Common  and  Thurlwood 
Common  : there  are  also  to  the  ea.st  of 
these  some  elevations  lictwcen  Bletch- 
ingly  and  Nutfield.  At  tho  south-west 
corner  of  tho  county,  about  eleven  miles 
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south-west  of  Guildford,  and  to  the  north 
of  Haslemcre,  is  Hind  Head,  ground  of 
considerable  elevation.  Chobham  ridge, 
another  portion  of  high  ground,  runs 
near  the  north-west  boundar}'  of  the 
country.  On  the  north  the  surface  is 
undulating.  Towanls  the  south,  the 
country  is  likewise  undulating  and 
thickly  wooded  ; a tract  of  land  in  the 
.south  part  of  the  county,  thirty  miles 
in  length  from  east  to  west,  and  four  in 
breadth,  is  called  the  Weald  of  .Surrey. 
The  timber  hero  grows  on  a compact 
argillaceous  soil,  which  produces  some 
of  the  finest  oaks  in  England,  The 
south-west  part  is  extremely  productive, 
but  on  the  north-west  there  extends  a 
black  and  barren  moor,  part  of  which  is 
included  in  Bogshot. 

The  principal  rivers  in  Surrey  are 
the  Wey,  the  Mole,  and  the  Wandle. 
The  course  of  the  Wey  is  described 
p.  49.  It  enters  Surrey  about  two 
miles  south-west  of  Fnmham.  In  ad- 
dition to  what  is  stated  above  (p.  49), 
it  may  be  added  that  theW'ey  is  joined 
at  ,Telford  Bridge,  by  a branch  which 
rises  near  Haslemere,  and  runs  into 
Hampshire,  and  again  enters  Surrey 
four  miles  south  of  Famham.  At  Shal- 
fonl,  one  mile  south  of  Guildford,  it  is 
joined  by  a stream  which  rises  on  Leith 
Hill,  south-west  of  Dorking. 

The  Mole  (p.  SO) is  formed  by  the  union 
of  several  springs  in  Tilgate  Forest,  in 
Sussex,  whence  it  (lows  in  a north  di- 
rection into  Surrey,  and  winds  through 
rather  a flat  country  till  it  comes  near 
Dorking ; it  then  passes  through  a 
beautiful  valley  formed  in  the  chalk 
ranw,  past  the  foot  of  Boxhill.  Here, 
in  dry  weather,  it  altogether  disappears, 
and  rises  aroin  in  a strong  spring  at  the 
bridge  of  Thonicroft,  from  which  place 
it  continues  its  course.  This  disappear- 
ance is  caused  by  the  bed  of  the  river 
being  here  of  a spongy  and  porous 
nature,  which  in  dry  weather  absorbs 
the  limited  supply  of  water.  From 
Thomcroft  it  runs  to  Lcatberhead,  then 
in  a north-west  direction  to  the  village 
of  Chobham,  which  it  nearly  encircles, 
then  northwards  to  Esher,  and  to  the 
river  Thames,  opposite  Hampton  Court. 
The  Wandle  is  an  inconsiderable  stream, 
but  in  its  short  course  of  ten  miles  it 
turns  nearly  forty  mills.  It  rises  near 
Croydon,  and  passing  by  Mitcham  and 
Merton,  falls  into  the  Thames  near 
Wandsworth.  Another  still  smaller 
stream,  called  Hog's  Mill,  rises  near 
Ewell  ondJEpsom : at  Ewell  and  also 


at  Maldon  it  supplies  several  gunpowder 
mills,  and  a large  corn  mill  at  Kingston, 
where  it  enters  the  Thames.  In  the 
west  part  of  the  county  there  are  several 
large  ponds ; one  between  Chobham 
and  Byflect  covers  ' nearly  151)  acres. 
These  ponds  are  use<l  for  feeding  fish 
for  the  London  market.  The  water  in 
this  county  is  in  general  at  a great  dis- 
tance from  the  surface.  In  some  situa- 
tions boring  must  be  carried  on  to  the 
depth  of  300  feet  before  a regular  supply 
of  water  can  be  prociutxl. 

The  first  locks  erected  on  any  river 
in  England  were  those  on  the  Wey. 
This  contrivance  for  making  rivers  na- 
vigable, was  brought  (Vom  the  Nether- 
lands between  the  years  1643-50  ; and 
by  its  application  the  Wey  was  then 
made  navigable  as  far  as  Guildford.  In 
1 760  the  locks  wore  extended  to  God- 
aiming, four  miles  farther. 

Between  Guildford  and  Godaiming  is 
the  commencement  of  the  Surrey  and 
Sussex  Canal,  which  opens  a commu- 
nication Ixjtwncn  the  Wey  and  Arun. 
Much  lower  down,  near.  Byflcct,  the 
Basingstoke  Canal  communicates  with 
the  Wey,  and  runs  fi-om  the  point  of 
junction  in  a west- south-west  direction 
into  Hampshire,  terminating  at  Basing- 
stoke. The  canal  is  princijjally  fed  by 
the  little  river  Blackwater,  which  rises 
a few  miles  north  of  Farnham,  and  from 
that  point  forms  the  boundary  lietwccn 
Surrey  and  Hampshire.  The  Basing- 
stoke Canal  was  complcteil  in  1796  ; 
frotn  Dradbrooke  to  the  Wey,  a dis- 
tanc  e of  only  fifteen  miles,  there  arc  nine 
locks  on  a fall  of  195  feet. 

The  Croydon  Canal  commences  at 
Croydon  and  runs  to  Deptford,  and 
thence  by  the  little  stream  called  the 
Rother,  to  the  Thames  at  Rotherhithe. 
It  is  nine  miles  and  a half  long,  was 
begun  in  1802,  and  opened  in  1809. 
This  canal  has  not  proved  of  that  utility 
which  was  expected  ; although  it  has 
been,  the  means  of  supplying  the  in- 
habitants of  Croydon  and  its  vicinity 
with  coals  and  other  articles  of  con- 
sumption at  a cheaper  rate  than  by 
land  carriage.  An  act  of  parliament 
has  recently  been  obtained  for  making 
a rail-road,  which  will  supersede  this 
canal  altogether.  The  proposed  rail- 
road is  to  issue  out  of  the  Greenwich 
rail-road,  and  pass  along  the  site  of  the 
canal  to  Croydon.  The  Grand  Surrey 
Canal  runs  from  its  junction  with  tho 
Croydon  canal  at  Deptford,  to  Cam- 
berwell. 
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An  iron  railway  from  Wandsworth  to 
Croydon  was  bepim  in  1802,  bcinp  the 
first  instance  of  the  fomtation  of  roads 
of  this  kind  for  general  use  in  England. 
An  improved  principle  of  constructing 
rail-roads  is  now  however  adopted, 
which  w'ill  render  tho  present  one  quite 
useless.  The  length  of  rail-road  from 
Wandsworth  to  Croydon  is  ten  miles  ; 
the  line  is  continued  eight  miles  be- 
yond Croydon  as  far  as  Merstham. 

Tho  soil  of  the  county  is  mostly 
clay,  loam,  or  chalk.  On  the  south  it 
is  clay  : a little  to  the  north  it  is  a loam 
of  great  depth,  with  a subsoil  of  sand- 
stone. There  arc  also  spots  of  ftiller's 
earth.  The  chalky  downs  in  the  centre 
are  about  seven  miles  in  breadth  in 
some  parts.  Towards  the  north  tho 
soil  is  mostly  clay,  but  some  parts 
within  a few  miles  of  l-ondon  are  of 
gravel.  Brick  earth  is  found  in  most 
parts  of  tho  county,  but  is  considered 
inferior  to  that  of  Sliddlesex.  It  is  es- 
timated that  the  waste  lands  of  Surrey 
occupy  7.3,000  acres,  the  other  parts 
being  arable,  woodlands,  and  pasture ; a 
much  greater  proixrrtion  is  under  til- 
lage than  is  appropriated  to  pasturage. 
The  soil  is  less  favourable  to  oats  than 
to  wheat  or  barley  ; pens,  beans,  and 
tumips  are  also  niisisl  in  the  county. 
Woad  is  sown  with  barley  on  the  chalk 
hills  near  Banstead  Downs.  Clover  and 
sainfoin  likewise  succeed  on  the  chalky 
soils  of  the  hills,  where,  as  well  as  in 
the  wealds,  timlrer  is  raised  to  a con- 
siderable amount.  Oak,  bet'ch,  walnut, 
ash,  elm,  box,  yew,  birch,  fir,  lart^b.and 
maple  are  the  most  common  trees. 
Near  Farnham,  hups  of  a superior  qua- 
lity are  grown  ; one  of  the  largest  hop- 
grounds  contains  about  900  acres.  To- 
wards the  north,  within  ten  miles  of 
the  metropolis,  there  are  numerous  gar- 
den gi-onnds,  where  vegetables  are  raised 
for  the  London  market  ; it  is  estimated 
that  these  gardens  occupy  3500  acres 
of  ground.  This  part  of  Surn'v  is  par- 
ticularly distinguished  for  the  fine  qua- 
lity of  its  asparagus,  which  is  grown  in 
great  quantities  about  Mortlake,  East 
Sheen,  and  Battersea.  Plants  for  tho 
druggist  and  perfumer  are  cultivated 
near  Mitcham.  Along  the  banks  of 
the  Thames  there  is  cliicHy  grass  land. 
Tho  farms  in  this  county  arc  not  of  a 
large  sire  ; the  most  extensive  contains 
about  IfiOO  acres,  but  the  most  usual 
sire  is  from  200  to  .300  acres ; and 
there  are  many  liclow  that  amount, 
lu  most  parts  of  the  county  the  cli- 


mate is  considered  mild  and  salu- 
brious. 

Surrey  is  divided  into  14  hundreds, 
which  contain  one  hundred  and  forty- 
four  parishes.and  thirteen  market  towns. 
It  is  likewise  politically  divided  into 
east  and  west  divisions,  each  of  which 
sends  two  members  to  parliament. 

Tho  cast  division  comprises  Tand- 
ridge,  Brixton,  Kingston,  Reigato,  and 
Wallington  hundreds.  Tlie  wesioni 
division  comprises  Blackheath,  Cop- 
thorn,  Effingham,  Elmbridge,  Farnham, 
Godaiming.  Godley  and  Chertsey,  Wo- 
king and  Wotton. 

In  the  Eastern  division  is  the  Bo- 
rough of  Southwark,  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Thames,  forming  the  southern 
part  of  the  metropolis;  it  consists  of 
five  very  |H>pulous  parishes,  and  ex- 
tends about  one  mile  and  three  quarters 
from  east  to  west,  and  about  one  mile 
from  north  to  south.  The  Borough  of 
Southwark  returns  two  members  to 
parliament.  The  whole  of  this  area  is 
crowded  with  houses  and  public  buibl- 
ings.  There  are  six  parish  churches 
and  several  meeting-houses.  Close  to 
London  Bridge  on  tho  west  side  is  St. 
Saviour’s  church,  built  in  the  cathedral 
form,  though  of  comparatively  small 
dimensions.  It  was  founded  before  tho 
Norman  conquest,  but  of  the  original 
building  there  now  remains  only  the  in- 
terior of  the  west  front  of  the  church  ; 
tho  rest  is  in  the  dilTercnt  styles  pre- 
vailing between  tho  thirteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries.  It  has  been  several 
times  repaired,  particularly  in  1703  and 
1825;  at  the  latter  date  the  choir  was 
restored  in  the  pointed  style  of  which  it 
affords  a fine  specimen.  The  length 
of  tho  church  is  270  feet,  its  breadth 
54,  and  height  47.  Tho  breadth  of  the 
cross-.risle  is  109  feel.  The  tower,  sur- 
mounted by  four  pinnacles,  is  150  feet 
high.  It  was  on  this  elevated  point 
that  Hollar  took  his  vnews  of  London, 
both  before  and  after  the  great  fire. 
This  church  has  three  chapels  attached 
to  it.  The  chapel  of  our  Lady,  which 
is  particularly  admired,  contains  a mo- 
nument in  excellent  preservation,  sup- 
posed to  be  that  of  William  of  Wyke- 
ham,  bishop  of  Winchester,  who  died  in 
1395.  This  chapel  has  lately  been  re- 
paired and  restored  by  public  subscrip- 
tion. One  of  the  other  chapels,  situ- 
ated on  the  north  side  of  the  choir,  is 
now  the  vestry-room.  Tho  other  chapel 
is  on  tlic  south  side.  In  St.  Saviour's 
churchyard  there  are  a &ec  grammar- 
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school  and  also  a free  English  school. 
On  the  oast  side  of  the  bridge  is  another 
endowed  grammar-school  with  250 
scholars  on  the  foundation.  Besides 
these  there  are  in  tho  Borough  several 
charity-schools,  and  among  them  the 
school  in  which  Ijmcaster's  plan  was 
first  introduced,  now  called  the  Borough 
Road  School.  Several  hos^ritals  and 
charitable  institutions  arc  situated  in 
- this  part  of  the  metropolis,  which  have 
been  already  enumerated,  (p.  U4.) 

The  Bethletn  Hospital  for  Lunatics, 
in  St.  George's  Fields,  near  Blackfriars- 
niad,  has  accommodation  for  200  pa- 
tients : the  buildings  and  grounds  oc- 
cupy about  twelve  acres.  It  was  built 
in  1812,  in  iilacc  of  the  old  hospital 
situated  in  Moorflelds,  which  was  pulled 
down  in  1811. 

Near  this  spot  is  a selnxil  for  the  in- 
digent blind,  instituted  in  1799  : a new 
building  is  now  (1836)  in  course  of 
erection.  Not  for  from  this  schoid  is 
the  house  of  the  Philanthropic  SiK'iety  : 
a society  instituted  in  1803  for  pro- 
curing the  discharge  of  p»*rsons  con- 
fined for  small  debts,  and  for  tho  tem- 
porary relief  of  the  necessitous  niann- 
fiicturers  and  labourers  in  London  and 
its  vicinity.  In  tho  Kent  Road,  at  the 
other  side  of  Southwark,  is  a well- 
conducted  Asylum  for  tho  deaf  and 
dumb,  instituted  in  1792. 

,St.  Thomas’s  Hospital,  which  is 
situated  in  High-street,  was  founded 
by  Edward  tho  Sixth.  Tho  old  build- 
ing licing  much  damaged  by  time  as 
well  as  by  fire,  was  rebuilt  on  a more 
enlargc-d  and  commodious  plan  in  1C99, 
when  it  consisted  of  three  handsome 
squares:  in  1732  a fourth  was  added. 
In  the  centre  of  the  second  court  is  a 
bronze  statue  of  Edwanl  the  Sixth,  by 
Scheeinakcrs.  The  building  contains 
18  wards  and  485  lieds.  The  annual 
numlier  of  patients  relieved  here  is 
estimated  at  1 1 ,000,  and  tho  expen- 
diture at  about  10,000/.  This  hospital 
possesses  large  estates  ; and  is  now  in 
course  of  being  rebuilt. 

Guy's  Hospital  in  St.  Thomas's-street, 
was  established  in  1721,  by  an  indivi- 
dual whoso  name  it  bears.  It  contains 
12  large  wards,  in  which  there  are 
more  than  400  beds.  Thei-e  are  very 
large  funds  for  the  support  of  this  hos- 
pital. Besides  its  original  endowment 
and  accumulations,  it  was  still  further 
enriched  in  1825,  by  the  bequest  of  Mr. 
Hunt,  amounting  to  200,000/.,  with  the 
condition  annexed  that  adequate  ac- 


coramorlation  should  bo  provided  for 
100  additional  patients.  All  persons 
applying  for  advice  and  medicines,  on 
stated  days  in  the  week,  are  relieved 
here  without  any  recommendation.  A 
fine  statue  of  Guy  the  founder  stands 
in  the  area  of  tho  building. 

The  King's  Bench,  in  St.  George’s 
Fields,  Southwark,  is  a prison  of  great 
antiquity,  and  contains  within  its  walls 
a little  town.  The  building  contains 
2'24  rooms  and  a chapel,  the  whole  sur- 
rounded by  a brick  wall  thirty  feet 
high,  surmounted  by  a chevaux-ile- 
frize. 

The  Marshalsea,  a prison,  likewise 
of  ven'  ancient  date,  is  situated  near 
St.  George's  church  in  the  Borough. 
This  is  the  prison  fbr  the  Palace 
Court.  It  contains  about  sixty  rooms. 

The  Borough  Compter  lielongs  to 
the  city  of  London.  Its  jurisdiction 
extends  over  five  parishes  ; it  was  very 
inefficient  in  its  management  and 
accommodation  till  1817,  since  which 
time,  in  consequence  of  a Parliamentary 
inqiiiry,  if  has  been  much  improved. 

The  Snirey  County  Gaol,  situated 
in  tho  Borough,  erected  in  1781,  is  a 
brick  building  surrounded  by  a strong 
wall. 

A prison  calleil  the  New  Bridewell, 
has  lately  been  erected  near  Bothlcm 
Hospital ; the  chief  employment  of  the 
prisoners  is  turning  the  tread-mill 
which  grinds  the  corn  for  the  supply  of 
the  hospital. 

A Theatre  is  situated  at  the  end  of 
Blackfriars-road. 

Water-works,  which  supply  many 
thousand  houses  with  water,  are  si- 
tuated on  the  banks  of  the  Th.ames, 
between  the  London  and  Southwark 
bridges,  on  that  part  formerly  known  as 
tho  Bear-gardens.  Between  Southwark 
and  Blackfriars  bridges,  are  tho  Ph<c- 
nix  Gas-works,  from  which  a very  ex- 
tensive district  it  lighted.  A great 
variety  of  manufactures  arc  carried  on 
within  the  Borough  of  Southwark. 

The  parish  of  Bermondsey  is  to  the 
east  of  Southwark,  on  the  hanks  of  the 
Thames.  It  contains  a frec-school  and 
a charity  school.  The  trade  of  Bi'r- 
mondsey  is  principally  the  fanning  and 
preparation  of  leather;  besides  which, 
there  arc  several  manufactories  along 
the  water-side. 

Rotherhithe,  still  farther  to  tho  cast, 
touching  on  the  county  of  Kent,  has 
numerous  wharfs  and  docks  for  ship- 
building, which  constitutes  the  chief 
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business  of  Rotherhithe.  A granary  on 
a very  large  scale  was  erected  hero 
a few  years  since,  at  the  cost  of  70,000/. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  complete  of  its 
kind.  Barges  are  admitted  under  the 
warehouses,  and  are  drawn  up  through 
tmp^loors  to  the  floors  above  and  there 
discharged  of  their  contents.  There 
is  a church  and  various  free  and  cha- 
rity schools  in  Rotherhithe,  (For  the 
Tunnel,  see  p.  140.) 

On  the  west  side  of  Southwark  is 
tho  parish  of  Lambeth,  which  in- 
cludes the  districts  attached  to  the 
new  churches  of  St.  John  Waterloo, 
Kennington,  Brixton,  Norwood,  and 
the  district  which  still  belongs  to  the 
old  parish  church.  It  has  lately  been 
made  a metro|X)litan  Borough,  and 
sends  two  memlwrs  to  parliament.  In 
the  village  of  Lambeth,  which  is  the 
part  nearest  to  the  river,  stands  Lam- 
beth Palace,  the  town  residence  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  situated  on 
the  Thames,  midway  between  West- 
minster and  Vauxhall  bridges.  A 
considerable  portion  of  this  edifice  was 
built  in  the  13lh  century,  but  as  many 
additions  have  been  made  to  it  at  dif- 
ferent times,  tho  whole  forms  a large 
irregular  building.  The  present  arch- 
bishop has  made  very  extensive  altera- 
tions and  additions,  completed  in  1833. 
Tho  principal  new  building  is  in  the 
gardens  east  of  the  old  Palace.  Near 
the  Palace  is  Lambeth  church,  a 
very  old  building ; besides  which  there 
are  a chapel  of  ease  and  seven  meeting- 
houses. 

The  hospitals  and  other  charitable 
institutions  in  this  parish  are — 

1.  General  Lying-in  Hospital,  York- 
road,  Westminstcr-bridge,  instituted 
1765  : it  was  rebuilt  on  its  present  site 
in  1828. 

2.  The  Asylum,  instituted  in  1758, 
as  a house  of  refuge  for  female  orphans. 
A new  building,  forming  three  sides 
of  a'quadranglc,  was  erected  in  1 825. 

That  part  of  the  village  of  ^Lam- 
beth,"  between  Westminster  and 
Vauxhall  bridges,  is  a dirty  place, 
with  narrow  streets  and  mean  houses. 
Among  tlic  numerous  manufactories 
established  here  are— potteries,  distil- 
leries, vinegar-yards,  starch-making, 
soap-boiling,  &c. ; indeed,  all  along  the 
Thames,  from  Rotherhithe  to  Vauxhall 
bridge,  including  about  four  miles,  the 
banks  of  the  river  arc  occupied  by  a 
variety  of  manufactories. 

At  Brixton,  about  four  miles  from 


London,  is  the  county  prison,  which 
contains  a tread-mill.  A rcsenoir  has 
been  made  here  lately  to  receive  water 
pumped  up  by  steam  ftem  the  Thames  ; 
this  water  when  purified  is  returned, 
by  means  of  iron  pipes,  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  metropolis. 

At  Norwoo<l,  in  the  parish  of  Lam- 
beth, about  seven  miles  from  I..ondun, 
a powerful  saline  spring  has  recently 
been  discovered : ornamental  grounds 
and  buildings  are  forming  on  this  spot, 
which  has  received  the  name  of  the 
Beulah  Spa. 

Camberwell  is  a very  populous 
parish  to  tho  east  of  Lamlwtn,  in- 
cluding, besides  the  village  of  Camber- 
well, the  hamlets  of  Peckham  and  Dul- 
wich. In  Dulwich  is  a college  for  the 
education  and  maintenance  of  a mas- 
ter, warden,  four  fellows,  six  poor  men, 
six  poor  women,  and  twelve  scholars, 
&c.  founded  by  Edward  Alleync,  an 
actor  and  contemporary  of  Shakspeaie. 
This  college  has  a fine  collection  of 
pictures,  chiefly  left  by  Sir  Francis 
Bourgeois,  which  is  open  to  the  public. 
A new  proprietary  school,  called  the 
Camberwell  Collegiate  School,  has 
lately  been  established  at  Camberwell. 

Clapham,  a very  populous  parish  to 
the  south  of  Lambeth,  contains  many 
good  houses,  and  handsome  villas.  There 
are  two  churches,  a chapel  of  ease,  and 
several  other  places  of  worship.  Ad- 
joining Lambeth,  to  the  west,  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  river,  is  the  parish  of 
Battersea ; the  village  of  Battersea  is 
opposite  Chelsea,  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected by  a wootlen  bridge.  There  are 
several  mills  erected  at  Battersea  for 
various  purposes.  Among  these  are 
the  veneer  saw-mills  of  Brunei,  by 
which  wood  is  cut  into  thinner  slips 
than  was  ever  before  accomplish)^. 
Battersea  was  the  birth-place  of  Lortl 
Bolingbrokc,  who  died  in  the  family 
mansion  here. 

Wandsworth,  adjoining  Battersea,  is 
on  the  Wandle,  upon  which  are  nume- 
rous dye-works,  flour,  corn,  and  other 
mills.  Wandsworth,  is  a large  village, 
containing  a church,  and  a chapel  of 
case,  besides  other  places  of  worship. 

On  the  banks  of  the  river  is  I’ut- 
ney,  four  and  a half  miles  north  of 
London,  a pleasant  village,  connected 
with  Fulham,  on  the  opposite  side  of  tho 
river,  by  a wooden  bridge.  Gibbon  waa 
born  here  in  1737. 

Kew,  six  miles  west  of  London,  has  a 
Royal  Falacc,  with  very  extensive  gar- 
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dens  attached  to  it;  the  grounds  at 
present  containing  120  acres,  are  laid 
out  with  much  taste ; the  botanic  gar- 
den contains  a choice  collection  of 
exotic  plants.  Near  this  spot  a new 
palace  in  the  Gothic  style  was  begun 
by  George  III.,  but  it  was  pulled  down 
in  1827.  A handsome  stone  bridge  of 
seven  arches  connects  this  village  with 
Brentford  in  Middlesex,  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  Thames. 

Mortlakc,  nine  miles  south-westof 
London,  contains  in  its  churchyard  the 
remains  of  John  Partridge,  the  astro- 
loger, who  was  father  of  most  of  the 
nonsense  which  till  lately  disgraced  the 
pages  of  our  mast  popular  almanacs. 

Richmond,  nine  miles  west-south- 
west of  London,  is  noted  for  the 
beauty  of  the  surrounding  scenery. 
The  view  from  Richmond  Hill  is, 
TCrhaps,  the  finest  within  the  vicinity  of 
Ijrndon.  The  old  Royal  Palace  of 
Richmond  is  no  longer  standing,  but 
there  are  still  Royal  Gardens,  which 
in  summer  arc  oi>en  to  the  public. 
The  present  park,  which  was  formed 
by  Charles  ].,  is  eight  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  contains  22S3  acres,  and 
some  very  fine  timber.  The  river  at 
Richmond  is  crossed  by  a stone  bridge 
of  five  arches. 

Kingston,  a borough,  seventeen 
miles  and  a half  north-cast  of  Guild- 
ford, was  probably  a Roman  station, 
as  many  Roman  coins  have  been  dug 
up  in  this  neighbourhood;  and  urns 
and  other  antiquities  have  also  been 
found.  A bridge  over  the  Thames 
connects  this  place  with  Teddington. 
(see  p.  49.)  Kingston  has  a spacious 
market-place,  on  the  north  end  of  which 
is  the  town  hall.  The  houses  are  in 
general  low  and  mean.  The  church  is 
a large  building.  Kingston  is  one  of 
the  polling  places  for  the  county. 

At  Merton,  seven  miles  south  of 
London,  and  a mile  beyond,  at  Mitch- 
am, there  are  extensive  calico  and 
bleaching  grounds.  On  the  south  of 
these,  is  the  parish  of  Sutton,  where  are 
considerable  chalk-pits.  At  Merton 
(by  the  Saxons  called  Meredune.) 
Henry  I.  built  a monastery,  in  which  a 
parliament  was  held  by  Henry  III. 
Wller's  earth  is  obtained  both  near 
this  place  and  at  Croydon,  but  it  is  of  an 
inferior  kind  to  that  of  Rcigate. 

Croydon,  ten  miles  south  of  London, 
and  twenty-two  miles  and  a half  E.N.E. 
of  Guildford,  consists  principally  of  one 
well-built  street,  nearly  a mile  in  length. 


It  has  a handsome  church,  two  chapels 
of  case,  and  a large  modern  town-ball. 
The  business  of  calico-printing  was 
formerly  carried  on  here.  This  is  the 
election  town  for  the  eastern  division 
of  the  county.  Croydon  contains  a 
great  number  of  charitable  endow- 
ments. The  principal  of  these  is  the 
hospital  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  founded 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  by  Arch- 
bishop Whitgift,  for  the  benefit  of  a 
roaster,  warden,  and  thirty  poor  persons 
at  the  least.  The  building  called  the  pa- 
lace, erecteit  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
was  formerly  the  residence  of  the  arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury;  but  in  1780, 
being  much  out  of  repair,  the  premises 
were  sold,  and  the  building  is  now  used 
as  an  establishment  for  bleaching  linen. 
The  present  palace  is  situated  at  Ad- 
dington, three  miles  east  of  Croydon. 
The  East  India  Company  have  a mili- 
tary college  at  Addiscombe,  a mile  east 
of  Croydon,  for  the  education  of  cadets, 
some  of  whom  are  half-yearly  selected 
to  go  out  to  India. 

At  Carsbalton,  about  two  miles  south- 
west of  Croydon,  there  are  flour,  paper, 
snuff,  and  oil-mills,  with  calico  print- 
ing and  bleaching  establishments.  Ten 
miles  south  of  Croydon,  arc  Godstone 
and  Blctchingly,  where  fuller's  earth  of 
excellent  quality  is  obtained,  (juarries 
of  freestone  of  a very  fine  description 
are  worked  near  Godstone.  When  first 
dug  out  of  the  ground,  the  stone  cannot 
resist  damp ; but  after  being  kept  for  a 
few  months  under  cover,  it  becomes 
extremely  hard,  and  can  bear  without 
injury  a considerable  degree  of  heat 
It  is  sent  in  large  quantities  to  the 
metropolis,  where  it  is  much  used  for 
fire-places. 

The  borough  of  Rcigate,  sixteen  miles 
cast  of  Guildfonl,  situated  at  the  foot 
of  the  chalk  hills,  sends  one  member 
to  Parliament : by  the  Reform  Act  the 
elective  franchise  was  extended  to  the 
whole  parish  which  is  about  three  and 
a half  miles  from  north  to  south,  and 
four  and  a half  miles  from  cast  to  west. 
Reigate  is  a small  but  neat  town.  The 
church  is  situated  at  its  eastern  ex- 
tremity. Fuller's  earth  of  the  best 
quality  is  sent  from  here  to  the  me- 
tropolis. The  white  sand  of  this  place 
and  of  Dorking  is  much  esteemed ; 
and  is  largely  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  glass. 

Guildford,  the  county  town,  situated 
on  the  river  Wey,  thirty  miles  south- 
west of  London,  is  in  the  west  division : 
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it  sends  two  members  to  parliament ; 
the  limits  of  the  parliamentary  l>o- 
rough  have  been  mucli  enlarged.  This 
town  is  well  paved,  and  li(;hted  with 
gas.  It  is  supplied  with  water  from 
the  river  by  means  of  an  enpinc,  whieh 
tlirows  it  into  a reservoir,  whence  it  is 
conveyed  by  jjipes.  Its  principal  street 
runs  uloiitf  the  declivity  of  a chalk-hill 
of  some  elevation.  There  arc  three  pa- 
rish churches  and  several  meeting- 
houses.  The  other  principal  l)uildini;s 
and  in.stitutions  are,  the  Guildhall,  an 
hospital,  a free  (;minmar  school,  a gaol, 
and  a theatre.  South  of  the  High- 
street  are  the  small  remains  of  a very 
ancient  castle.  About  two  miles  east 
of  the  tow  n is  a race-course.  A bridge 
of  five  arches  crosses  the  Wey ; its 
original  material  is  stone,  but  it  has 
subse(|ucntly  been  widened  with  brick- 
work. In  the  neighbourhood  are  several 
paper  and  other  mills. 

Godalraing,  a market  town  and  bo- 
rough, situated  four  miles  and  a half 
to  the  south-west  of  Guildford,  on  the 
Wey,  mostly  consists  of  a principal 
street  running  nearly  cast  and  west. 
The  great  road  from  lyondon  to  Ports- 
mouth passes  through  this  town.  Its 
rincipal  manufactory  was  of  Ueecy 
osicry.  On  the  river  near  the  town 
are  paper  and  grist  mills : leather,  silk, 
and  cotton  stockings  .are  made  here. 
There  is  also  a coflsidcrablc  coal  trade. 

Dorking,  a market  town,  ten  miles 
and  a half  east  of  Guildford,  is  situated 
between  Guildfonl  and  Reigatc.  Lime- 
stone is  found  in  great  abundance  near 
this  town,  which,  ns  well  as  the  chalk, 
is  made  into  lime  for  the  supply  of 
London.  The  Dorking  fowls  are  either 
perfectly  white  or  of  a partridge  co- 
lour; they  are  of  superior  (|unlity  and 
marked  by  haring  five  claws : such  a 
species  is  described  in  Columella's  Ro- 
man Husbandry,  and  it  is  conjectured 
that  this  breed  was  originally  brought 
from  Italy.  A short  distanc*!  from 
I>orking.  and  twenty-two  miles  from 
London,  is  Boxhill,  a romantic  spot, 
which  received  its  name  from  the  box 
trees  planted  on  the  south  side  of  it,  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.  The  proprietor 
of  the  estate  sold  the  trees  in  tlie  be- 
ginning of  this  century  for  15,000/., 
and  a number  of  them  have  been  cut 
down. 

At  Epsom,  fifteen  miles  north-ea.st 
by  east  of  Guildford,  horse-races  are 
annually  hold.  Ewell,  sixteen  miles 
and  a half  north-east  by  east  of  Guild- 


ford, has  a church  built  of  flints  inter- 
mixed with  chalk,  and  contains  many 
curious  monuments. 

Farnham,  a borough,  ten  miles  and 
a quarter  west  of  Guildford,  situ- 
ateil  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Wey,  is 
a neat  town,  consisting  principally  of 
one  street.  The  manor  was  grunted  to 
the  See  of  Winchester  by  King  Klhel- 
wald : it  is  governed  by  twelve  bur- 
gesses from  whom  two  bailiffs  aro 
annually  chosen.  The  bishops  ofWin- 
chester  have  had  a palace  in  this  parish 
ever  since  the  reign  of  Stephen,  and  if 
is  at  present  their  principal  olliciul  re- 
sidence. The  castle,  standing  on  an 
eminence  on  the  north  side  of  the  town, 
was  built  by  Henry  do  Blois,  brother 
of  king  Stephen  atid  bishop  of  W'iii- 
chester,  and  has  been  twice  destroyed 
in  the  civil  wars  of  this  kingdom. 
After  the  Restoration,  the  present  pa- 
lace was  rebuilt  by  bishop  Morley  : it 
is  situated  within  the  precincts  of  the 
castle,  is  a quadrangular  embattled 
brick  building  covered  with  stucio,  nei- 
ther remarkable  for  beauty  nor  conve- 
nience. There  aro  still  some  remains 
of  the  ancient  keep,  surrounded  by  a 
strong  w all  and  a dry  ditch,  now  planted 
with  oaks.  Two  parks  formerly  be- 
hitiged  to  the  castle.  The  larger,  con- 
taining alxiut  3000  acres,  was  converted 
into  forms  under  an  act  of  parliament 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  The  pre- 
sent park  is  to  the  east  of  the  castle, 
and  contains  about  300  acres.  Ad- 
joining the  park  is  Jay's  tower,  on  the 
summit  of  which  is  a kitchen  and  fruit 
garden,  which  contains  one  rood  eight 
perches,  and  has  about  four  feet  depth 
of  soil.  The  cliuridi  is  a large  building, 
consisting  of  a nave,  chancel,  and  two 
aisles.  Hero  are  a free  schiKil  and  a 
good  charity  school.  This  town  had 
formerly  considerable  cloth  manufac- 
tures, but  they  have  long  since  dei'lineil. 
Hops  arc  cultivated  to  a great  e.xtent, 
nearly  1000  acres  in  this  parish  lieing 
occupied  by  hop  plantations.  Faniham 
hops  are  preferred  for  their  paleness  of 
eolour  and  delicacy  of  flavour,  and 
always  obtain  a higher  price  in  the 
market  than  hops  grown  in  other  dis- 
tricts. A small  sail-cloth  manufactory 
is  carried  on  in  this  town. 

l>;atherhead,  eleven  miles  and  a half 
E.N.E.  of  Guildford,  is  a small  town 
situated  on  the  east  Iwnk  of  the  Mole. 
It  consists  of  four  streets  meeting  in 
the  centre.  The  church,  which  is  very 
old.  has  a nave,  and  two  aisles,  nuil 
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tranKptn,  with  n lofty  tower.  A bridjfc 
of  fourteen  arches  crosses  tho  river 
hero. 

Chertsey,  situated  near  tho  Thames, 
eleven  miles  and  n half  north  of  Guild- 
ford, is  a place  of  (treat  antir|uity.  An 
abbey  of  Benedictine  monkswas  founded 
here  in  066,  which  was  largely  endowed. 
Henry  VI.  was  first  interred  in  the 
church  of  this  establishment,  and  was 
afterwards  remove)!  by  Henry  VII.  to 
Windsor.  The  church  was  rebuilt  in 
1804.  This  town  contains  a charity 
• school,  founded  in  1725,  some  alms- 
houses, and  a well-built  modern  market- 
house.  A bridge  built  with  I’urbeck 
stone,  of  seven  arches,  wa.s  erected  over 
the  Thames  here  in  1785.  Chertsey  is 
a polling  place  for  the  county. 

Haslemere  is  a small  town  twelve 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Guildford,  formerly  of 
much  greater  conseijuonce  than  at  pre- 
sent. It  was  a parliamentary  borough, 
represented  by  two  merabors,  but  was 
disfranchised  by  tho  late  Reform  Act. 
In  the  parish  of  Esher  is  Claremont 
Park,  twelve  miles  north-east  of  Guild- 
ford, which  was  the  favourite  residence 
of  the  late  Princess  Charlotte.  Outlands 
Park,  near  Weybridge,  eleven  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Guildford,  was  the  residence 
of  the  late  Duke  of  York. 

Population  of  the  market-towns  and 
boroughs  of  Surrey  : — 


Guildford  . 

4833 

Dorking  . 

. 4711 

Reigate  . . 

. 3397 

Croydon  . 

. 12,417 

Southwark 

.134,117 

Lambeth  . 

.154,613 

Richmond 

724.3 

Kingston  . 

5989 

Chertsey  . 

. 4795 

Ewell 

16.30 

Epsom 
Woking  . 

. 3231 

. 1975 

Farnham  . 

. 5858 

Godalming 

4529 

lAiatherbead  . 

1724 

Haslemere 

849 

Authoriliea. 

Manning’s  History  of  Surrey. 
Malcolm's  Agriculture  of  Surrey. 

Dr.  Ducarel’s  History  and  Antiijui- 
ties  of  the  Archi-episcopal  palace  of 
Lamlicth. 


* Rictunootl  b s pajiolaus  viU»^,  not  n mvk«t- 

lOWD. 


HAMPSRIRI 

Is  a maritime  county  on  tho  south 
coast,  bounded  on  the  east  by  Surrey 
and  Sussex  ; on  the  south  by  tho  Eng- 
lish  Channel ; on  the  west  by  Dor- 
setshire and  Wiltshire ; and  on  tho 
north  by  Berkshire.  It  is  of  a tolerably 
regular  quadrilateral  form,  except  on 
the  south  west,  where  it  Iwrdcrs  on 
Dorsetshire.  Tlie  greatest  length  of 
the  county  from  north  to  south  is 
alxmt  forty  miles ; and  from  cast  to 
west  almut  the  same  (not  including  tho 
Isle  of  Wight).  The  area  is  about  1628 
square  miles.  The  general  aspect  of 
this  county  is  pleasing ; there  are  no 
parts  very  elevated,  hut  it  is  everywhere 
diversified  by  an  alternation  of  high 
and  low  land.  Two  principal  ridges 
of  chalk  hills  run  through  tho  county  ; 
one,  which  is  a continuation  of  that 
range  described  as  passing  through  Sur- 
rey, enters  Hampshire  from  the  latter 
county  near  Farnham,  and  taking  a 
westerly  direction  rather  inclining  to 
the  north,  leaves  the  county  at  the  point 
where  it  joins  Wiltshire  and  Berk- 
shire. The  other  ridge  is  more  to  tho 
south ; entering  from  Sussex,  a few 
miles  from  the  coast,  and  taking  nearly 
tho  same  direction  as  the  more  northern 
range,  it  passes  through  Hampshire, 
and  enters  Wiltshire  about  twenty 
miles  from  tho  coast.  (See  p.  52,  &c.) 
These  hills  contain  between  them 
an  elevated  tract,  in  which  are  the 
sources  of  the  waters  which  (low  into 
the  Thames  and  the  Channel  respec- 
tively. A great  part  of  Hampshire 
is  occupied  with  extensive  forests  of 
oak,  and  largo  tracts  of  open  heath,  es- 
jmcially  on  the  borders  of  Dorsetshire. 
ITie  New  Forest  formed  by  William  tho 
Conqueror  occupies  nearly  tho  whole 
of  the  tract  near  tho  coast  between  the 
Southampton  inlet  and  the  Avon. 
About  63,000  acres  of  forest  and  waste 
land  here  ‘belong  to  tho  crown.  Bore 
forest,  on  the  borders  of  Sussex,  to  the 
north  of  Portsdown,  contains  1600 
acres.  The  forest  of  Woolmer  and 
Alice  Holt,  on  the  borders  of  Surrey, 
near  Alton  comprises  1500  acres. 
These  forests  collectively  frimish  a 
largo  supply  of  oak  for  the  nav^  and 
oak  bark  of  fine  quality  j but  the  num- 
ber of  trees  has  decreased,  since  new 
plantations  have  not  been  formed  equal 
to  the  consumption  of  the  old  limber. 
The  coast,  which  is  very  much  in- 
dented, affords  excellent  roadsteads  and 
harbours.  Tlic  coast  adjoining  Sussex, 
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runs  about  five  miles  west,  and  then 
takes  a bend  to  the  south,  forming  a 
small  bay  with  the  opposite  coast  of 
Sussex ; this  bay  contains  Hayling 
island.  A large  portion  of  this  island 
was  destroyed  by  the  sea,  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.  At  Portsmouth  tho 
coast  again  turns  to  the  north,  forming 
a narrow  neck  of  land  about  four  miles 
in  length  : it  then  runs  five  miles  to  the 
west,  then  al>out  Qve  miles  to  the  S.S.E., 
where  Gosport  stands  at  the  south-east 
point  of  a peninsula.  A safe  and  ra- 
pacious harbour  is  thus  formed  with  an 
opening  of  little  more  than  a quarter  of 
a mile  in  width.  From  near  Gosport,  the 
coast  runs  in  a north-west  direction, 
forming  one  side  of  tho  Southampton 
inlet,  a shallow  muddy  bay  eleven  miles 
in  length.  The  coast  takes  a direction 
of  about  W.S.W.  from  the  mouth  of 
Southampton  Water,  and  is  very  little 
broken.  Opjtosite  Southampton  Water 
is  the  Isle  of  Wight,  which  is  separated 
from  the  main  land  by  a channel  va- 
rying in  breadth  from  two  to  seven 
miles.  The  whole  of  the  const-line  of 
Hampshire,  including  tho  inlets,  is 
about  eighty  miles.  The  Isle  of  Wight 
is  about  fifty  miles  in  circuit. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Avon, 
the  Boldre,  the  Exe,  the  Anton  or  the 
Test,  the  Itchin,  and  the  Stour.  (See 
p.  53.) 

The  Avon  enters  Hampshire  four 
miles  north  of  Fordingbridge,  and 
taking  a soutberly  direction,  fulls  into 
(he  sea  at  Christchurch  bay,  which  also 
receives  the  Stour,  flowing  in  a south- 
east course  from  Dorsetshire.  The 
Boldre  has  its  source  in  the  New  Forest, 
and  falls  into  the  sea  at  Lymin^on  : it 
is  navigable  a few  miles.  The  Exe 
also  has  its  source  in  the  same  district, 
and  beginning  to  widen  near  Beaulieu, 
flows  into  a broad  mstuary  below  Ex- 
hurgh.  The  Anton  rises  near  Andover, 
and  taking  a south-west  direction  is 
joined  by  the  Test  above  Leckford : 
the  Test  rises  near  Whitchurch.  Tho 
united  stream  runs  southward  through 
Stockbridge  and  Uomscy,  and  falls  into 
the  north-west  extremity  of  South- 
anmton  Water. 

The  Itchin  rises  in  the  middle  of  the 
county  not  far  from  Alresford,  and 
passes  by  Winchester,  from  which  city 
it  takes  a south-south-west  course,  and 
falls  into  the  Southampton  Water, 
about  half  a mile  cast  of  Southampton. 

From  the  Southampton  Water,  a 
canal  runs  due  north  to  Romsey,  and 


thence  north'and  west  to  Salisbury  in 
Wiltshire.  A branch  of  the  same  canal, 
commencing  a few  miles  beyond  Rom- 
sey, runs  nearly  northwards  to  An- 
dover. Another  inland  navigation  ex- 
tends fix)ra  Southampton  to  Winchester 
along  the  valley  of  the  Itchin.  In  the 
north  part  of  the  county,  tho  Basing- 
stoke canal,'  commencing  at  Basing- 
stoke, runs  to  the  Wey  and  the  Thames. 

The  soil  of  the  county  varies  in  dif- 
ferent parts,  but  its  prevailing  charac- 
ter is  calcareous.  A large  proiiortion 
of  the  land  is  devoted  to  pasturage; 
hogs  and  sheep  are  reared  in  large 
numbers,  and  bacon  of  a superior  qua- 
lity is  made.  Wheat,  barley,  peas,  and 
the  artificial  grasses  are  the  principal 
crops.  Near  Alton,  a considerable 
number  of  acres  is  under  hop  cultiva- 
tion. The  climate  of  Hampshire  is 
mild  and  healthy. 

Hampshire  was,  till  very  lately,  di- 
vided into  39  hundreds,  containing 
324  parishes  and  one  city  : but  now, 
under  the  statute  9 Geo.  IV.,  cap.  43., 
it  is  divided  into  thirteen  parts,  simply 
called  divisions,  which  arc  again  poli- 
tically divided  into  two  parts,  called 
north  and  south  divisions,  each  of  which 
sends  two  members  to  parliament. 

Tlie  Northern  Division  comprises, 

Alton,  Andover,  Basingstoke,  Drox- 
ford,  Kingsclcre,  Odiham,  Pctersfield, 
Winchester. 

The  Southcni  Division  comprises, 

Fareham,  Lymington,  Kingwood, 
Romsey,  Southampton. 

Winchester,  (the  Roman  Venta  Bel- 
^rum)  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities 
in  the  kingdom,  is  situated  on  a gentle 
declivity  near  tlic  Itchin,  sixty-two  and 
a half  miles  south-west  by  west  of 
London.  It  sends  two  members  to 
arliament : the  limits  of  the  franchise 
avo  lately  been  much  enlarged.  It 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  site  of 
a Roman  encampment  or  town,  and 
previously  of  a British  city  ; under  the 
Heptarchy  it  was  tho  capital  of  the 
West  Saxon  dominions,  and  was  made 
by  Egbert,  who  united  all  the  Saxon 
kingdoms,  the  metropolis  of  tho  whole 
kingdom.  The  town  consists  of  seve- 
ral broad  clean  streets,  arranged  in  a 
regular  manner:  the  principal  street, 
running  from  cast  to  west,  is  nliout  half 
a mde  long.  The  cathedral  is  of  great 
antiquity ; part  of  the  building,  as 
erected  by  Etbelwold,  is  still  standing. 
The  other  parts  of  the  edifice  arc  re- 
ferred to  Uie  eleveutb,  fourteenth,  aud 
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sixteenth  centuries,  and  afford  spe- 
cimens of  the  Saxon.  Norman,  and 
English  stjles  of  architecture.  The 
extremo  lenrth  of  the  cathedral  is  SSG 
feet ; breadth,  230  ; length  of  transept, 
208  ; height  of  tower,  150. 

A college  was  founded  at  Winchester 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, by  William  of  Wickham,  bishop 
of  Winchester,  which,  as  Camden  re- 
marks, “ has  a plentiful  maintenance 
for  a warden,  ten  fellows,  two  masters, 
seventy  scholars,  three  chaplains,  three 
clerks,  an  organist,  sixteen  choristers, 
and  the  statutable  servants."  The 
buildings  form  two  spacious  qua- 
drangles ; on  the  south  side  in  the  in- 
ner court  is  a magnificent  chapel  and 
hall.  Adjoining  the  college  on  the 
west,  are  spacious  buildings  for  stu- 
dents who  are  not  on  the  foundation. 
Winchester  college,  witli  its  grammar- 
school,  differs  little  in  its  foundation 
and  management  from  Eton.  This  city 
and  its  suburbs  were  once  crowded  with 
ecclesiastical  buildings.  The  churches 
and  chapels  are  said  to  have  amounterl, 
before  the  dissolution,  to  ninety  in 
number:  they  are  now  reduced  to  nine 
parish  churches.  There  are  several 
meeting-houses  for  dissenters.  The 
castle,  erected  in  the  time  of  William  I., 
stood  at  the  south-west  angle  of  the 
city,  but  the  remains  are  now  few,  it 
having  been  nearly  demolished  by 
Cromwell,  to  whom  the  city  surrendered 
after  a short  siege.  Tlie  fortifications 
of  the  town,  as  well  as  Walvesoy  Palace, 
the  episcopal  residence,  situated  a short 
distance  north-east  of  the  college,  were 
demolished  at  the  same  time.  Tlic 
palace  was  rebuilt  by  Bishop  Morley, 
A.D.  1684.  Tho  royal  residence  Iwgun 
by  Charles  II.,  stands  on  the  site  of 
the  first  castle.  The  principal  floor  of 
this  building  consists  of  a range  of 
apartments  containing  160  rooms.  It 
has  sometimes  been  made  a temporary 
abode  for  prisoners  of  war  on  their  pa- 
role, and  is  now  used  as  barracks.  The 
chapel  attached  to  the  castle  has  been 
converted  into  a county-hall,  where  is 
suspended  that  celebrated  piece  of  an- 
tiquity, Arthur's  Round  Table,  which 
has  been  made  a subject  of  tradition 
rather  than  of  history.  Among  the 
other  principal  public  buildings  and  in- 
stitutions are,  1st.  The  town-hall,  in 
which  the  archives  of  the  city  and  some 
curious  relics  of  antiquity  are  preserved. 
The  original  Winchester  bushel,  and 
other  measures  of  capacity  and  length. 


which  were  ordered  by  King  Edgar  to 
be  kept  as  standard  measures,  arc 
shown  here.  2nd.  Tho  city  cross  erected 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  which  is  an 
elegant  piece  of  work  forty-three  feet 
high.  3rd.  Tlic  market-cross.  4th. 
The  market-house.  5th.  Tlie  county 
gaol,  built  in  1788,  on  the  plan  of  How- 
ard. 6th.  The  city  bridewell.  7th. 
Tlie  county  bridewell.  8th.  Christ's 
hospital,  founded  in  1706.  9lh.  The 
public  infirmary,  a handsome  building, 
erected  in  1759.  Besides  these,  there 
is  a numlier  of  private  charities,  and 
three  well-endowed  charity  schools. 
There  arc  two  banking-houses  and  a 
theatre.  An  annual  music  festival  is 
held  in  tho  cathedral  at  the  autumnal 
.season,  which  continues  three  days. 
There  is  very  little  trade,  and  no  ma- 
nufacture but  that  of  sacks  to  a small 
amount.  There  is  a good  corn-market, 
and  once  a year  a very  large  sheep-fair. 
A small  establishment  fur  silk  existed 
some  years  since,  but  it  has  been  re- 
moved to  districts  more  favourable  to 
the  a]>plication  of  maidiinery.  Win- 
chester is  tho  election  town  for  the 
north  division  of  the  county.  Tho 
streams  in  the  vicinity  abound  with 
trout  and  other  fish. 

Stockbridge,  nine  miles  and  a quarter 
N.N.W.  of  Winchester,  stands  on  the 
cast  bank  of  the  Anton,  and  on  the  road 
between  Winchester  and  Salisbury.  It 
consists  chielly  of  houses  built  on  each 
side  of  the  high  road,  and  has  little  or 
no  trade.  Its  prosperity  chiefly  depends 
on  tho  traffic  occasioned  by  its  being 
a considerable  thoroughfare.  Stock- 
bridge  is  a disfranchised  borough.  The 
Andover  canal  passes  through  tho 
town. 

A ndevor  or  Andover,  a borough  about 
twelve  miles  N.N.W.  of  Winchester, 
sends  two  members  to  parliament ; tho 
franchise  now  extends  lx?yond  the  bo- 
rough limits,  Andover  consists  of  a 
few  wide  streets  pretty  well  built : the 
town  hall,a  new  building,  with  a Grecian 
front  of  stone,  stands  in  an  open  area  : 
the  under  part  is  the  market-house.  ITie 
church  is  an  ancient  structure.  Tlic 
town  contains  a free  gramm.ar-schooI, 
two  almshouses,  and  a national  school. 
Andover  existed  in  tho  time  of  the 
Saxons  under  the  name  of  Andcafaran. 
The  malting  business  is  carried  on  here 
to  a considerable  extent,  and  the  manu- 
facture of  shalloon  to  a small  amount. 
The  town  contains  a gaoL  There  are 
three  fairs  in  the  year ; the  Weyhill 
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fair,  hold  near  Andover,  is  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  kingdom. 

Pctersfield  is  a borough,  eighteen 
miles  cast  by  south  of  Winchester. 
Till  recently  it  sent  two  members  to 
parliament : it  now  returns  only  one, 
and  the  franchise  has  been  extended 
ranch  beyond  the  ancient  borough. 

Basingstoke,  a borough  nineteen 
miles  north-east  by  north  of  Win- 
chester, has  a church  of  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.,  a market-house,  gaol, 
town-hall,  a free-grammar  school,  with 
other  schools  and  charities.  The 
chief  business  is  malting.  This  town 
was  the  birth-place  of  .John  of  Basing- 
stoke, a distinguished  English  scholar 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  who  went  as 
far  as  Athens  to  study  Greek.  This 
and  the  two  jireceding  towns  are  polling 
places  for  the  county. 

About  six  miles  north  of  Basing- 
stoke, and  on  the  borders  of  Berkshire, 
is  Silchestcr,  which  was  certainly  a 
Roman*  station  of  great  importance, 
though  whether  it  should  be  identillcd 
with  Callova  Atrebatum,  or  with  Vin- 
donum,  seems  rather  doubtful.  The 
Roman  city  was  probably  demolished 
in  the  Saxon  times,  and  nothing  now 
rctnains  of  it  but  the  enormous  walls. 
Numerous  antiquities  have  been  found, 
and  still  arc  found  on  the  sjKit. 

King«derc,a  small  market-town, nine- 
teen miles  north  of  Winchester,  con- 
tains one  church  and  a well-endowed 
frec-school.  Tlie  malting  business  is 
carried  on  here  to  a considerable  ex- 
tent. Kingsclere  is  one  of  the  polling 
places  for  the  county. 

Odiliam,  a market-town,  on  the 
road  between  1-ondon  and  Winchester, 
twenty-two  miles  north-cast  of  the 
latter  city.  About  a mile  from  the 
town  are  the  vestiges  of  a castle,  the 
origin  of  which  is  prior  to  the  twelfth 
century.  There  are  likewise  the  re- 
mains of  a royal  palace  and  park.  The 
chief  occupations  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town  are  spinning  of  worsted  and 
winding  of  silk.  Odihamwas  the  birth- 
place of  Lilly  the  grammarian.  This 
is  one  of  the  jKilling  places  for  tlie 
county. 

Alton,  a market-town, eighteen  miles 
east-north-east  from  Winchester,  con- 
tains one  chnreh,  and  two  or  three 
lilaces  of  worship  for  dissenters.  Silk, 
worsted,  stulf,  and  woollen  factories 
give  occupation  to  the  working  classes, 

* One  inscription  (a  monucoental  oac}  from 
Silchestcr  is  gteen  to  Camden. 


A small  cotton  and  sacking  raanufiic- 
tory  is  carried  on  in  the  vicinity,  and 
in  the  House  of  Industry,  established 
in  1793,  calicoes  are  woven.  Alton  is 
one  of  the  polling  places  for  the  county. 

Alresford,  teven  and  a half  miles 
east  by  north  of  Winchester,  was  for- 
merly a place  of  importance.  Tlie 
whole  town  was  burnt  down  in  1710, 
and  the  place  is  now  of  little  note. 

Bishop's  Waltham,  a small  town  ten 
miles  south-east  of  Winchester,  was 
formerly  the  residence  of  the  bishops  of 
Winchester,  who  had  a palace  here, 
which  was  destroyed  in  the  civil  wars  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  Tanning  and 
malting  form  the  principal  business  of 
the  place.  It  is  one  of  the  polling 
places  for  the  county. 

Whitchurch,  a market-town,  about 
thirteen  miles  nearly  due  north  of 
Winchester,  consists  cliielly  of  one 
street;  it  contains  a church  and  four 
meeting-houses.  Hero  is  an  extensive 
manufacture  of  pai>cr  for  the  exclusive 
use  of  the  Bank  of  England.  Shal- 
loons, serges,  and  similar  goods  arc 
also  manufactured.  Whitchurch  sent 
two  members  to  parliament,  hut  was 
disfranchised  by  the  Reform  Act. 

Southampton,  seventy-flve  miles  west- 
south-west  of  London,  is  the  cloction 
town  of  the  southern  division  of  tl«s 
county.  It  is  likewise  a county  of  it- 
self, being  styled  the  town  and  county 
of  Southampton,  and  sends  two  mem- 
bers to  parliament.  It  is  situated  on 
the  largo  lustuary  called  Southampton 
Water,  being  bounded  by  that  water  on 
the  west  and  south,  and  on  the  cast  by 
the  river  Itchin.  The  whole  town  and 
county  form  an  irregular  triangle,  one 
of  the  sides  of  which  is  hounded  by  the 
river  Anton,  the  other  by  the  Itchin, 
their  conlluence  forming  the  apex;  the 
base,  extending  in  a north-west  direc- 
tion, is  about  one  mile  and  three  quar- 
ters ill  length,  and  its  distance  from  the 
ajicx  is  little  more  than  two  miles  and 
three  quarters.  The  town  stands  on 
a gentle  slope,  with  a dry  soil ; the 
streets  are  well  paved,  and  always  dry 
and  clean,  and  generally  wide  and  well 
built.  The  town  comprises  between 
thirty  and  forty  streets  and  lanes,  the 
principal  of  which  is  the  High-street, 
which  is  nearly  a mile  in  length,  and  runs 
from  the  quay  in  a north  direction.  The 
surrounding  country  is  pleasant.  There 
aro  five  parish  churches,  a handsome 
chapel  of  ease,  and  four  chapels  for  dis- 
senting congregations;  besides  these. 
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there  arc  a Catholic  chapel  and  a chapel 
ndjoinintf  to  a larj>c  penitentiary  lately 
built.  This  town  was  once  fortified 
with  stronts  walls,  double  ditches,  bat- 
tlements, and  watch-towers.  Some  re- 
mains of  the  wall  are  left.  Tho  bar- 
gate,  throH({h  which  is  the  principal 
entrance  to  the  town,  is  in  a curious 
style ; its  north  front  is  a sort  of  semi- 
iH-tat;on,  Hanked  with  two  lower  semi- 
circular turrets,  and  crowned  with  larjfc 
and  handsome  machicolations ; the  arch 
of  entrance  is  pointed  w ith  a profusion 
of  mouldings,  some  of  which  have  been 
cut  away  to  widen  the  carriage  en- 
trance. Over  the  gateway  is  the  town- 
hall.  There  are  remains  of  a laigo 
building,  supiwsed  to  have  been  a pa- 
lace of  the  Haxon  and  Danish  kings, 
near  the  quay,  now  used  as  a prison  for 
debtors  and  felons.  A castle  formerly 
stooil  on  the  west  side  of  the  town, 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  supiiose 
Southampton  was  a place  of  some  con- 
sequence among  the  Anglo-Saxons. 
The  free  grammar  school  was  founded 
by  Edward  VT,  There  are  also  Lan- 
casterian,  national,  and  Sundav  schools, 
and  various  charitable  endowments 
and  institutions.  On  the  north  of 
the  town  is  a well-conducted  military 
asylum  li)f  the  orphans  of  soldiers, 
which  contained  about  380  buys.  About 
seven  years  since  the  boys  were  re- 
moved to  Chelsea,  and  have  been  re- 
placed by  girls,  also  the  orphans  of 
soldiers.  A handsome  and  convenient 
market-house  is  situated  in  the  high 
street,  and  there  is  another  large  mar- 
ket in  Bridge  Street.  The  custom- 
house fronts  the  .Southampton  Water. 
There  are  few  manufactures  canied  on 
in  this  town  ; a silk-throwing  factory 
gives  employment  to  some  of  the  la- 
bouring classes,  and  the  business  of 
ship-building  occupies  a few.  The 
trade  is  rather  extensive,  consisting 
chielly  in  corn,  wine,  brandy,  timber, 
stone,  and  coals.  Hemp  and  tallow- 
are  imiKirted  from  Russia;  tar  and 
pitch  from  .Sweden;  wine  and  fruit 
from  Portugal.  Iron  is  brought  from 
Wales  ; coals  and  load  from  Newcastle. 
A large  quantity  of  wool  is  annually 
exported  to  Guernsey  and  Jerst^y,  part 
of  which  is  returned  knit  into  coarse 
hose.  Many  small  vessels  are  built 
here,  and  some  steam-packets  belong 
to  this  place,  which  sail  regularly  to 
France,  Jersey,  Guernsey,  See.  Some 
of  the  finest  yachts  of  the  “ Royal 
Yacht , Squadron”  _ arc  built  in  the 


mouth  of  the  Itchin.  There  are  a thea- 
tre, assembly-rooms,  and  other  amuse- 
ments fur  the  summer  visitors,  with 
convenient  baths  near  the  west  quay, 
and  also  near  the  Itchin  Ferry.  There 
aru  also  excellent  hut  baths  in  the 
town.  The  town  is  well  supplied  with 
water  from  reservoirs  on  the  neigh- 
bouring common,  where  a new  one 
upon  a much  larger  s<-ale  than  tho  rest 
has  lately  Ijcen  made.  Tliey  have 
also  lately  succeeded  in  boring  through 
to  the  main  spring,  and  water  will  now 
be  supplied  from  this  souR-e. 

This  town  is  much  frequented  as  a 
watering-place,  though  the  bathing  is 
vc;ry  indifferent,  and  the  bay  in  sum- 
mer is  very  offensive  at  low  water 
owing  to  tho  muddy  bottom.  A very 
haiulsomo  pier  was  completed  and 
0|Kmed  last  spring  (1335).  It  extends 
far  beyonil  low-water  mark,  and  the 
steam-packets  run  alongside  and  dis- 
embark passengers  during  the  lowest 
lilies.  At  the  same  time  great  quan- 
tities of  the  mud  have  been  raised 
and  carried  away  by  means  of  steam- 
engines. 

The  ruins  of  Netley  Abbey,  about 
three  miles  from  Southampton,  stand  on 
the  gentle  declivity  of  a hill  rising  from 
tlio  water  and  are  surrounded  by  trees. 
This  abbey  was  founded  in  1239,  by 
Henry  111.  Thu  chapel,  with  its  north 
and  south  transepts,  200  feet  long,  and 
60  broad,  is  still  standing.  A spiral  stone 
staircase  near  the  south  transept  con- 
ducts to  tho  up|)er  part  of  the  ruins, 
where  a few  Gothic  arches  and  pillars 
are  still  standing.  Near  the  chapel 
is  the  fountain  court,  a spacious  area 
with  buildings  on  each  side ; there  is 
also  space  for  a largo  garden,  with  a 
terrace  walk,  and  various  out-buildings 
in  ruins. 

Portsmouth,  the  principal  seaport  in 
the  English  channel,  seventy  miles 
south-west  of  London,  is  situated  on 
the  cast  entrance  of  Portsmouth  Har- 
bour. This  haven  is  capacious  enough 
to  contain  nearly  the  whole  of  tho 
English  navy  ; the  anchorage  is  good, 
and  the  harbour  is  so  deep  and  well 
sheltered  on  all  sides,  that  tlio  largest 
ships  may  ride  securely  at  all  times. 
It  is  defended  by  numerous  strong 
batteries,  particularly  towards  the  open 
sea.  The  fortifications  of  the  town, 
Ijogun  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV., 
have  been  gradually  improved  and  ex- 
tended. Portsmouth  consists  of  the  old 
town  of  Portsmouth  included  within 
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the  fortifications,  and  the  new  town  of 
Portsea,  which  had  its  origin  about  a 
century  back.  Portsea  is  to  the  north 
of  Portsmouth,  and  already  surpasses  in 
size,  population,  and  importance,  the  old 
town,  the  limits  of  which  were  funded 
by  its  fortifications.  In  the  new  town 
is  the  dock-yard,  which  is  the  largest 
in  the  kingdom.  Its  sea-wharf  wall 
extends  3500  feet  along  the  shore  of 
the  harbour  from  south  to  north ; its 
mean  breadth  is  about  2000  feet,  and  it 
covers  100  acres.  The  great  basin, 
which  has  its  entrance  in  the  centre  of 
the  wharf  wall,  is  two  acres  and  a half  in 
area,  380  feet  in  length,  and  260  feet  in 
breadth : four  dry  docks  open  into  this 
basin,  and  on  each  side  is  another  dry 
dock,  all  capable  of  receiving  first-rate 
ships.  Besides  these,  there  is  a double 
dock  for  frigates.  There  are  also  six 
building-slips,  two  of  which  are  capable 
of  receiving  the  largest  vessels. 

The  dock-yard,  which  is  entered  from 
the  town  through  a gateway,  contains 
the  royal  naval  college,  and  opposite  to 
it  a handsome  building  for  a school  of 
naval  architecture,  recently  established. 
Tliere  ore  also  the  Port  Admiral's 
house,  residences  for  the  officers  of  the 
yard,  immense  ranges  of  storehouses 
and  workshops  for  almost  every  article 
required  in  ship-building.  At  one 
part  hundreds  of  anchors  are  ranged 
one  above  the  other  ready  for  imme- 
diate use ; close  to  these  is  the  ropery, 
a large  building  three  stories  high,  54 
feet  brood,  and  1 094  long.  The  two 
hemp  houses  and  the  two  sea-store- 
houses occupy  a line  of  building  800 
feet  in  length : the  other  storehouses 
are  on  the  same  scale.  There  is  a 
smithy,  an  iron  and  a copper-mill,  a 
copper  refinery,  and  wood-mills,  where 
every  article  of  turnery  requisite  for 
naval  purposes  is  made.  Here  also  is 
the  maehincry'  fur  making  blacks  in- 
vented by  Brunei  •.  Portsmouth  is 
the  grand  naval  arsenal  of  England. 
The  gun-wharf  consists  of  numerous 
aud  various  ranges  of  buildings  for  the 
reception  of  guns  and  all  kinds  of 
naval  ammunition.  In  the  old  part  of 
the  town  are  the  Lieutenant-governor's 
house,  and  the  marine  and  militarv  bar- 
racks. Portsmouth  parish  church  is  a 
large  ancient  building.  The  parish 
church  of  Portsea  is  two  miles  from  the 
town,  which  contains  several  chapels  of 
ease,  besides  ten  or  twelve  mecting- 


* See  Chetbem.  p.  197. 


houses.  The  town-hall  of  Portsmouth  is 
a mean  building,  standing  most  incon- 
vepiently  in  the  middle  of  the  High- 
street  : beneath  it  is  an  open  space 
which  is  used  as  a market-house.  In 
the  western  suburb  is  the  custom- 
house. The  prison,  of  modem  erection, 
is  coramodiously  arranged.  A free  gram- 
mar-school was  founded  here  in  the  last 
century,  but  the  funds  are  not  now  ap- 
plied to  useful  purposes.  A school  is 
established  on  the  national  system  for 
receiving  1000  boys  and  girls.  A 
theatre,  assemblies,  and  occasional  con- 
certs contribute  to  the  amusement  of 
tile  inhabitants.  Near  the  town  on  the 
east  is  Southsca,  a good  batliing  place, 
much  resorted  to  by  strangers  in  the 
summer  season.  It  contains  a cha))cl 
of  ease  and  several  dissenting  places  of 
worship.  Portsmouth  sends  two  mem- 
bers to  parliament,  and  is  one  of  the 
polling  places  for  the  county  : the  par- 
liamentary borough  contains  the  whole 
parishes  of  Portsmouth  and  Portsea, 
besides  Portsmouth  Harbour. 

Gosport  is  situated  on  a projecting 
point  of  land  on  the  west  side  of  the 
entrance  to  Portsmouth  Harbour.  A 
creek  on  each  side  affords  excellent 
anchorage ; which  circumstance,  and  its 
vicinity  to  Portsmouth,  have  raised  the 
town  into  importance.  Gosport  is  re- 
gularly fortifiecl  on  the  land  side,  and 
contains  numerous  government  works 
for  the  supply  of  the  navy,  and  exten- 
sive barracks.  The  principal  street  ex- 
tends eastward  from  the  fortifications 
to  the  harbour.  To  the  north  of  the 
town  is  the  Royal  Clarence  Victualling 
Yard,  containing  a steam-mill,  an  ex- 
tensive range  of  store-houses,  and  a 
very  fine  wharf*  : here  was  erectctl  the 
first  maehinery  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing biscuits  for  the  navy.  In  the  same 
direction  are  large  powder  magazines. 
Tlierc  is  an  extensive  iron  foundcry  for 
the  making  of  anchors,  and  other  ar- 
ticles appertaining  to  shipi>ing.  To 
the  south  of  the  town,  from  which  it  is 
separated  hy  a creek,  stands  Haslar 
Hospital,  a royal  endowment  for  sick 
and  wounded  seamen.  Tire  building  is 
surrounded  by  a high  wall,  nearly  a 
mile  in  circumference,  and  has  a front- 
age of  570  feet,  with  wings,  each  550 
long : this  building  can  afford  accom- 
modation to  2000  patients.  Within  the 
enclosure  is  a chapel,  and  buildings  for 


• The  Tictualllns  premleei  el  Uorteinouth  were 
■old  a few  yearn  lince*  and  almont  a new  e«ta* 
bUtbmeat  built  on  the  Goeport  side. 
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the  governor  and  other  ofTieers  of  the 
establishment.  An  iron  bridge  has  re- 
cently been  eonstrncted  across  the  creek. 
Gosport  is  a chapciry  to  the  neighboiir- 
ing  parish  of  Alvcrstoke.  It  has  a 
large  Church  of  England  chapel,  one 
for  Catholics,  and  four  for  dissenters  ; 
there  are  likewise  charity-schools,  and 
almshouses.  The  town  is  well  lighted 
with  gas.  A watering  place  has  re- 
cently been  formed  about  a mile  from 
Gosport,  called  Angleseyvillc,  which  is 
much  frequented  during  the  bathing 
season. 

Fareham,  a sea-port,  on  the  northern 
shore  of  Portsmouth  Il.irbour,  is  twelve 
miles  cast-south-east  of  Southampton. 
The  prosperity  of  this  place  chielly  de- 
pends on  its  vicinity  to  Portsmouth, 
although  it  has  some  trade  and  manu- 
factun-s.  Cordage,  sacking,  and  a 
coarse  kind  of  pottery,  are  made  here. 

Ljnnington,  a borough  and  sea-port 
town,  on  a creek  close  to  the  sea,  is 
twelve  miles  >S  ,S.W.  of  .Southamp- 
ton. It  sends  two  members  to  parlia- 
ment. The  franchise  was  extended  by 
the  Reform  Art,  much  beyond  the  for- 
mer limits.  The  town  consists  chielly 
of  one  long  street : on  the  north  side 
is  the  church,  which  separates  the  old 
town  from  the  new  ; in  the  former  the 
bouses  arc  old  and  irregularly  built, 
the  latter  contains  several  gooil  private 
dwellings.  To  the  south  are  salt  works, 
which  were  formerly  much  more  im- 
))ortant  than  at  present.  The  enormous 
salt  works  in  Cheshire  have  drawn  off 
much  of  the  trade  of  this  place  : bricks 
of  a good  iiuality  arc  made  in  the  vici- 
nity. Lymington  is  included  in  the 
port  of  Southampton. 

Christchurch,  situated  at  the  conllu- 
ence  of  the  Stour  and  Avon,  is  twenty 
miles  south-west  of  Southampton . The 
two  members  formerly  sent  to  parlia- 
ment were,  by  the  Reform  Act,  reduced 
to  one,  and  the  parliamentary  borough 
now  extends  to  a much  larger  district. 
The  church,  from  which  the  town  de- 
rives its  name,  is  said  to  have  existed 
before  the  time  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor. The  transept  on  the  north  is 
pait  of  the  original  Saxon  structure ; 
the  tower  and  other  parts  arc  of  later 
date,  being  rebuilt  by  a bishop  of  Dur- 
ham in  the  time  of  'William  II.  There 
is  no  trade  or  manufacture  in  the  town. 
The  Avon  is  noted  for  its  salmon  fish- 
ery, and  on  the  coast  there  is  a plenti- 
ful supply  of  various  kinds  of  other 


fish.  To  the  west  of  the  town  there  are 
barraek.s. 

Ringwood,  a market-town  on  the 
river  Avon,  eighteen  miles  west  bv 
south  of  .Soutbamptoii,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  a Roman  station,  and  in  the 
time  of  the  Saxons  was  a place  of  some 
importance.  It  contains  one  church, 
and  some  of  the  private  houses  are 
tolerably  well  built.  Manufactures  of 
woollen  cloths  and  of  stockings  are 
carried  on  here.  Ringwoo<l  is  likewise 
noteil  for  its  ale  and  strong  beer,  a con- 
siderable quantity  of  which  is  annually 
exmirtcd. 

Romsey,  a borough  on  the  Anton,  on 
the  road  lietwecn  Salisbury  and  South- 
ampton, is  eight  miles  north-north-west 
of  the  latter  place.  Tlie  church  is  a very 
old  building,  being  the  remains  of  an 
abbey  founded  hero  by  Edward  the 
Elder ; having  undergone  many  alter- 
ations and  additions,  it  exhibits  speci- 
mens of  tho  architecture  of  difierent 
ages.  On  its  roof  an  apple-tree  grows 
which  for  many  years  has  borne  fruit. 
There  is  a meeting-house  here  for  Pres- 
byterians, a frce-school,  and  almshouses*' 
and  a gaol.  There  are  several  paper 
and  corn-mills  in  the  ncighbourho<Ml, 
and  in  tho  town  manufactures  of  sack- 
ing and  shalloon,  but  the  manufactures 
are  much  diminished  or  entirely  gone. 
Tho  four  last  mentiuned  towns  arc  all 
polling  places  for  the  county. 

Hayling  Island,  in  the  bay  ea.st  of 
Portsmouth,  is  separated  from  the  main 
land  on  each  side  by  a channel  about  a 
mile  broad.  It  contains  two  rude  pa- 
rish churches,  which  are  of  great  anti- 
quity. There  are  several  creeks  on 
the  east  const,  and  the  beach  all  round 
this  fertile  little  island  is  exceedingly 
fine.  Hayling  is  now  becoming  a sum  • 
mer  resort  for  families  from  the  met  ro- 
\K)lis  and  other  towns.  It  is  connected 
with  the  main  land  on  the  north  side 
by  a wooden  bridge. 

Spithead,  the  channel  between  Ports- 
mouth and  the  Isle  of  Wight,  is  an  ex- 
cellent roadstead  for  shipping,  and  is 
said  to  be  capable  of  holding  1000  ves- 
sels in  perfect  security.  The  depth  of 
water  at  low  tide  is  from  ten  to  sixteen 
fathoms. 

Tho  Isle  of  Wight  (the  Roman  Vec- 
tis),  which  belongs  to  Hampshire,  mea- 
sures from  tho  extreme  cast  to  the  ex- 
treme west  point,  nearly  twenty-three 
miles,  and  from  north  to  south  thirteen. 
The  area  is  estimated  at  about  105,000 
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ai  res.  The  surface  of  lire  island  is  very 
diversified. 

Tlic  jjeiicml  level  of  the  surface  is 
considerably  elevated  aliove  the  sea,  to 
which  its  coast  on  every  side  presents 
either  perpendicular  cliffs  or  steep 
slopes.  Many  parts  rise  to  a considcr- 
ahlr)  hei(;ht.  On  the  south  is  the 
hi({hest  land,  which  runs  from  Dunuo.sc 
on  the  east  to  St.  Catherine's  Hill  on 
the  west,  beiriH  about  si.\  miles  in 
Icnpth.  The  next  highest  elevation  is 
a niiiKO  of  chalk  hills,  which  goes 
timiusrh  the  centre  of  the  island  nearly 
due  east  and  west,  about  twenty-two 
miles  in  length.  This  range  does  not 
run  exactly  in  a straight  line,  nor  is  it 
of  uniform  breadth.  From  Culver  C liff 
on  the  cast  (near  which  it  is  inter- 
rupted by  the  Bradiug)  to  Arrclon 
Don  ns,  a distance  of  about  seven  miles, 
the  high  ground  lies  nearly  in  a direct 
line ; it  is  here  a single  ridge,  and  in 
general  narrow  at  the  highest  part,  fall- 
ing with  an  abruiit  slope  on  each  side. 
From  Arreton  Downs  its  elevation  de- 
creases, and  the  hills  take  a general 
northern  direction.  At  Carisbrook  the 
range  makes  a sudden  liend  towards  the 
south,  and  runs  nearly  in  that  direction 
for  three  miles.  The  chain  is  here 
double,  and  sometimes  triple.  At  Brix- 
ton  Down  the  range  resumes  its  western 
course ; and  from  Mottiston  Down  to  the 
Neerlles,  the  extreme  western  point,  it 
runs  nearly  in  a straight  line,  a distance 
of  about  nine  miles,  being  very  narrow  at 
the  top,  with  steep  slopes  to  the  north 
and  south,  till  it  enters  the  sea,  where  it 
presents  on  caidi  side  the  high  cliffs  of 
Freshwater  and  Allimi  Bay.s.  This 
range  of  chalk  hills  is  divided  by  three 
great  depressions,  each  descending  to 
the  level  of  the  sea ; the  most  east- 
erly, which  is  between  Yaverland 
and  Brading,  is  about  three  quarters 
of  a mile  wide,  and  through  it  the 
waters  of  the  south-east  valley  pass  to 
the  sea.  The  second,  situated  between 
St.  George's  Down  and  Carisbrisjk, 
which  is  alxiut  half  a mile  in  width, 
contains  the  bed  of  the  Medina.  The 
third  occurs  at  Fivshwater  Gale,  and  i.s 
scarcely  100  yards  wide;  here  the  Yar 
river  has  its  source.  Besides  these 
three,  there  are  several  smaller  de- 
pressions. The  highest  point  of  this 
range  of  hills,  at  Mottiston  Down,  is 
698  feet  alxive  the  level  of  the  sea.  On 
the  west,  forming  the  boundary  of  Col- 
well and  Tolland  Bays,  there  is  a chain 


of  clay  hills,  rising  about  400  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea ; the  land  which  di-  • 
vides  the  vale  of  Medina  from  the  south- 
east basin  is  likewise  in  several  parts 
of  considerable  elevation. 

The  principal  rivers  arc,  the  Medina, 
the  Brading,  the  Yar,  the  'Wooton,  and 
the  Newtown.  There  are  likewise 
several  smaller  streams ; and  various 
creeks  and  hays  run  up  from  the  sen. 
The  Medina  takes  its  rise  in  the  high 
lands  of  the  south,  and  runs  due  north 
to  Newport  and  thence  to  Cowes,  where 
it  enters  the  sea.  The  Brading  has 
its  source  in  the  same  range  of  hills, 
and  taking  a north  and  north-east 
course,  passes  by  Newchurch  and 
Brading ; at  the  latter  place  it  swells 
into  a wiile  testunry,  called  Brading 
Water,  w hich  forms  a harbour  on  the 
extreme  north  point  of  its  entrance. 
The  three  remaining  rivers  arc  small 
streams  flowing  into  the  sea  near  Yar- 
mouth, Wimtoii,  and  Newtown,  respec- 
tively. 

The  prevailing  soil  of  the  island  is 
a strong  loamy  earth,  extremely  fertile. 

Grain  is  grown  in  large  quantities, 
formerly  computed  to  lie  more  than 
seven  times  the  consumption  of  its  in- 
habitants. Wheat,  barley,  oats,  beans, 
and  iKias  arc  the  principal  crops.  Tlic 
artificial  grasses,  turnip.?,  and  potatoes, 
are  also  cultivated.  Tbe  elevated  land 
is  chiefly  appropriated  to  sheep-walks. 
Tlie  climate,  w Inch  is  extremely  healthy 
and  iavourable  to  vegetation,  is  so  mild 
that  the  myrtle  of  the  south  flourishes 
here  as  on  its  native  soil ; and  the  lux- 
uriance of  vegetation  is  shown  by  the 
numerous  natural  plants  and  flowers. 
The  central  parts  of  the  island  are 
liable  to  frequent  rain  in  consequence 
of  the  high  range  of  hills  which  attract 
the  vapours. 

The  higher  parts  of  the  island  are 
composed  of  calcareous  matter  on  a 
stratum  of  argillaceous  schistus,  which 
forms  nearly  the  substratum  of  the 
wlnde  island.  In  a bay  to  the  north 
of  the  Needles,  native  alum  is  found  in 
large  quantities.  Red  and  yellow 
ochres  are  likewise  observed  here. 
Immense  beds  of  micaceous  sand  are 
found  about  Freshwater ; great  quan- 
tities of  which  are  annually  exported, 
for  the  su)>ply  of  the  glass  and  china 
manufactories  of  Ixmdon,  Bristol,  and 
Worct«ter.  Several  chalyljcate  springs 
have  Itcen  found  in  diflferent  ports  of 
the  island.  Fish  abounds  on  the  coast. 
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CHpecially  shcU-nsli.  Numeroui^  ma- 
rine biH»  find  shelter  in  the  clifi’s  on 
tlie  south,  and  are  taken  by  the  eountry 
people. 

The  Isle  of  Wight  is  divided  into  two 
hundreds,  called  East  and  West  Me- 
dina, which  contain  thirty  parishes.  It 
returns  one  member  to  parliament. 

New  port,  the  chief  town  of  the  island, 
is  nearly  in  its  centre,  in  East  Medina, 
on  the  banks  of  the  unvigablo  river 
of  lliat  name  ; it  is  seventy-eight 
miles  south-west  of  l^rulon.  Ne\vp»)rt 
is  a Iwrough,  and  sends  two  members 
to  parliament;  the  franchise  has  lately 
been  exlemled  on  the  soullt-west  t> 
nearly  double  its  former  limits,  ineliid* 
iiig“New  Village,*' about  a <|unrter  of 
a mile  from  the  low'n,  whicli  consists  of 
several  new  rows  of  houses  and  de- 
tached villas.  The  town  is  built  on  a 
very  regular  plan,  and  consi.sts  of  five 
principal  streets,  runninc  parallel  from 
east  to  west,  and  three  or  four  others 
intersecting  them  at  right  angles.  Some 
of  the  houses  are  very  good ; they  are 
mo.^tly  built  of  brick.  The  town  is 
well  lighted  with  gas.  The  market- 
place and  town-hall  situated  over  it, 
and  the  Literary  Institution,  arc  among 
the  chief  public  edifices.  Tlio  gaol  for 
the  whole  island  is  in  the  borough. 
Tlierc  is  a theatre  and  handsome  as- 
sembly-n)oms.  A free  grammar-school 
was  founded  in  1619.  In  the  school- 
room Cliarles  1.  discussed  with  the 
parhameutary  commissioners,  the  nego- 
tiations w hirn  tmded  so  fatally  for  him- 
self. Two  Sunday  schools  are  likew  ise 
established  here.  Lace  is  made  near 
the  town,  but  the  principal  business  of 
the  place  arises  from  its  being  the 
market-town  of  the  ugricultunil  and 
grazing  district  about  it.  Carisbrooke, 
about  one  mile  from  Newport,  contains 
an  ancient,  and  fumerly  the  most  im- 
portant fortress  in  the  island,  which 
stands  on  a conical  eminence,  aud  oc- 
cupies al)out  twenty  acres  of  ground. 
Here  Charles  I.  was  imprisoned.  The 
castle  is  now  in  ruins,  hut  the  w all  of 
the  chamber  in  which  King  Charles 
was  confined  still  remains.  The  well 
of  the  castle  is  remarkably  wide,  and 
300  feet  deep. 

Cowes,  West  and  East,  are  four  miles 
north  of  Newport,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Meflina.  The  harbour  is  safe  and 
commodious,  to  . which  circumstance 
alone  Cowles  ow  es  its  importance.  AVest 
Cowes  stands  on  the  declivity  of  a hill ; 
its  streets  are  narrow,  but  the  buildings 


rising  one  above  another,  on  the  brow  of 
the  lull,  give  to  the  place  a picturesque 
elfeet.  The  trade  of  Cowes  is  chiefly 
in  provisions  and  other  articles  for 
shipping.  It  has  likewise  l>ecome  a 
resort  for  sea-bathing,  and  the  ren- 
dezvous of  the  Royal  Yacht  Club.  In 
the  season,  packets  pass  two  or  three 
times  a day  between  this  place  and 
Southampton  and  Portsmouth. 

East  Cowes,  an  irregularly  built 
hamlet  on  the  o])posite  si«le  of  the  river, 
contains  a sinall  custom-house.  In  the 
neighbourhood  arc  several  handsome 
residences. 

Yarmouth,  Rr^muthe  in  the  r*ld 
charters,  a small  sea-port  and  ancient 
Ixiroiigh,  nearly  eight  miles  due  west 
from  Newport,  Invars  traces  of  having 
Ixjea  formerly  of  greater  iuq>>rtance 
than  at  present.  It  has  a castle  and  u 
garrison,  and  once  had  three  churches, 
now  reduced  to  one.  It  was  disfran- 
chised as  a parliamentary  borough  by 
the  Reform  Act.  There  is  a neat  mar- 
ket-house with  a hall  over  if,  and  a 
quay,  where  vessels  of  small  burthen 
can  load  and  unload : but  the  trade 
is  very  inconsiderable.  Pas.sage-boJits 
sail  between  this  place  and  Lyming- 
ton,  a distance  of  four  miles  aud  a half. 

Ryde  is  six  miles  E.N.E.  of  New- 
port, and  nearly  opposite  to  Ports- 
inoiitl) ; one  part  of  the  town  stands  on 
an  eminence:  the  tithcr  part,  or  lower 
town,  is  built  near  the  shore.  Here 
are  two  cha|>els  of  ease,  two  meeting- 
liouses,  a eliarity  s<'hool,  and  a theatre. 
A pier  extends  a (juartcr  of  a mile  into 
the  sea.  Ryde  is  now  much  visited  in 
summer  as  a wntering-placo ; at  low 
water  there  are  fine  sands. 

New  town  or  rrankville,  an  old  de- 
cayed parliamentary  borough,  disfran- 
chised uy  the  Reform  Act,  stands  on 
llie  river  Newtown,  which  is  between 
Cowes  and  Yarmoiitluand  is  considered 
to  form  the  best  harl>our  in  the  island. 
It  was  burnt  down  by  the  French  in  the 
time  of  Richard  II.;  befoi’c  which  date  it 
is  supposed  to  have  been  a place  of  gn'af 
trade.  This  little  town  furnishes  one 
of  the  most  striking  instances  of  the  de- 
cayed condition  to  which  many  of  the 
English  boroughs  have  sunk.  The 
commissioner  w lio  visited  the  borough, 
to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  munici- 
pal corporation,  reports  that  the  hotises, 
w'hich  are  mere  cottages,  are  fourteen 
in  number.  The  p*»pulalion,  in  1831, 
was  thirty  males,  and  thirty-eight  fe- 
males. The  income  of  the  borough 
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from  fee-farm  rents,  quit-rents,  and  a 
rent  reserved  on  a lease  of  the  oyster- 
flshery,  amounted  to  14/.  18*.*  This 
little  property  has,  in  a spirit  which 
does  honour  to  the  corporation,  been  re- 
cently sold,  and  the  proceeds  applied 
towards  the  rebuilding  of  their  ancient 
church. 

Brading,  at  the  outlet  of  the  Brading 
river  into  Brading  Water,  is  another 
decaved  borough,  the  corporation  of 
which  has  an  income  of  about  7/.  per 
annum +. 

Population  of  boroughs  and  market- 
towns  in  Hampshire : — 


Winchester  . 

9212 

Southampton 

19,324 

Port  sea  . . . 

38,199 

Portsmouth  . 

8083 

Gosport  ■ . 

12.C37£ 

Christchurch 

5344 

Andover 

4743 

Lymington  . . 

33  Cl 

Basingstoke  . 

.3531 

Alton  . . . 

2742 

Romsey  . . 

54.32 

Fareham 

4403 

New  Alresford  . 

1437 

Kingselore 

2332 

Whitchurch  . . 

1073 

Stockhridge  . 

851 

Ringwood 

4382 

Bishop  Waltham 

2181 

Havant 

2083 

Petersfield 

1423 

Fordingbridge 

2G1 1 

Oiliham 

2647 

Haroblcdon 

2026 

Isle  of  Wigh 
Newport 

4081 

Yarmouth  . . 

586 

Aulhoritiet 
General  View  _’of  the  Agriculture  of 
Hampshire. 

Englefleld’s  Walks  in  Southampton. 
Andrew's  Guide  to  Southampton. 
Warner's  Topographical  Remarks  on 
Hampshire. 

Milner's  History  of  Winchester. 
Englefleld's  History  of  Iho  Isle  of 
Wight. 

Warner’s  History  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight. 

BERKSniRB 

Is  an  inland  county,  bounded  on  the 
south  by  Hampshire,  on  the  west  by 


* Sec  Comtnifsiooer*' Reporli.  part  il.  p. 
t ibid,  p Gdl. 

t Alveraiuke  pariah  1e  lucluded  In  this  relurn. 
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Wiltshire,  on  the  north  and  north-east 
by  Oxfordshire  and  Buckinghamshire, 
and  on  the  south-east  by  Surrey.  Its 
figure  is  very  irregular  in  consequence 
of  the  windings  of  the  Thames,  which 
forms  its  northern  boundary  for  aliqve 
too  miles,  from  Lechlade  to  a few  miles 
below  Windsor.  The  extreme  length 
from  east  to  west  is  forty-two  miles ; 
its  smallest  dimension  from  east  to 
west  nineteen  miles.  Its  greatest  length 
from  north  to  south  is  about  thirty 
miles ; its  lea.st  eight  miles  : its  circuit 
is  208  miles,  including  an  area  of  756 
square  miles ; the  whole  of  which  is 
within  the  basin  of  the  Thames.  A 
small  portion  of  Berkshire  lies  on  the 
north  of  the  Thames,  surrounded  by 
Oxfordshire. 

A native  tribe  called  Atrehates  are 
the  earliest  known  inhabitants  of  this 
county ; in  the  south-east  part  of  it 
were  the  Bibroci,  from  whom  it  seems 
not  unlikely  that  the  name  of  the 
county  is  remotely  derived.  Several 
Roman  roads  passed  through  this 
county,  and  it  is  said  the  Romans  had 
three  stations  here.  There  are  still 
vestiges  of  Roman  buildings,  and  some 
Roman  pottery  was  discovered  near 
Bagshot  Park  in  1783.  Tlie  remains  of 
.some  ancient  camps  are  found  in  this 
county,  which  arc  supposed  to  he  of 
British  origin.  At  Io!leoml)e  there  is 
one  nearly  circular,  with  a double  val- 
lum, inclosing  an  area  of  ah.sut  twenty- 
six  acres.  Another  at  Ullington,  about 
four  miles  S.S.E.  of  Faring|iloii,  is 
considered  by  sonic  antiquarians  to 
owe  its  origin  to  the  Danes.  Many  tu- 
muli are  dispersed  on  the  Berkshire 
downs ; a group  of  them  is  seen  be- 
tween Ullington  ami  Ijiraboume,  known 
as  the  Seven  Barrows. 

The  face  of  the  country  is  in  general 
diversified  with  gentle  elevations.  A 
range  of  high  chalk  land  enters  the 
county  on  the  west  from  Wiltshire,  ami 
takes  nearly  an  easterly  direction 
through  the  middle  of  it  to  Walling- 
ford and  Reading  : the  north-west  part 
of  this  elevation  forms  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  fertile  Vale  of  While 
Horse ; and  the  whole  mass  of  high 
land  fills  up  a considerable  part  of  the 
snare  between  the  channels  of  the 
Thames  and  the  Krnnct.  The  chalk 
of  Berkshire  stielchcs  east  ns  far  as 
the  elevation  on  which  Windsor  Castle 
stands,  which  is  a solitary  mass  of 
chalk  rising  up  in  the  midst  of  a great 
mass  of  clay  that  covers  the  adjacent 
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parts  of  the  county.  The  chalk  also 
appears  at  Maidenhead,  and  opposite 
to  Marlow  in  the  (jrcat  bend  of  the 
river  between  Reading  and  Windsor. 
The  White  Horse  Hill,  which  stands 
near  the  head  of  the  Vale  of  White 
Horse,  is  893  feet  hi)^h.  A small  tract 
of  high  land  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Vale  of  W'hito  Horse,  consisting  of 
shelly  oolite,  and  calcareous  and  shelly 
sand,  nins  from  near  Karingdon  to  a 
little  below  Oxford.  A cunsidcrablo 
portion  of  the  eastern  part  of  this  county 
IS  occupied  by  Windsor  Forest,  csti- 
raateil  to  be  fifty-six  miles  in  circuit,  a 
great  proportion  of  which  is  unculti- 
vated ground,  and  includes  a large  part 
of  Bagshot  Heath. 

The  Vale  of  Rennet,  next  to  that  of 
White  Horse,  the  most  fertile  part  of 
the  county,  runs  along  the  Rennet 
river,  within  the  limits  of  Berkshire, 
from  Hungerford  to  Heading,  and  is 
bounded  on  the  south  by  the  high  land 
already  described  (p.  47).  There  is 
also  a considerable  tract  of  low  land, 
much  of  which  is  laid  out  in  meadows 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Thames,  with- 
in the  limits  of  the  county.  The  cli- 
mate is  in  general  pure  and  salubrious  : 
in  the  more  elevated  parts  the  air  is 
keen. 

The  principal  rivers  arc  the  Thames, 
the  Rennet,  the  Loddon.  the  Lam- 
bourne,  and  the  Ock.  The  Thames, 
which  separates  this  county  from  Buck- 
inghamshire and  Oxfonlshire,  is  navi- 
gable as  far  as  Lechlade  (see  p.  48), 
a small  market-town  in  Gloucestershire, 
situated  at  the  ]>oint  where  the  four 
counties  of  Berks,  Wilts,  Gloucester, 
arid  Oxford  unite.  At  Goring  in  Ox- 
fordshire, the  valley  of  the  Thames  is 
contracteil  by  the  two  opposite  masses 
of  high  land  in  Berkshire  and  in  the 
south-east  part  of  Oxfordshire.  The 
Rennet  rises  in  Wiltshire,  enters  Berk- 
shire at  Hungerford,  and  continues  an 
cast  direction  through  Newbury,  and 
on  to  Reading,  near  which  town  it 
joins  the  Thames,  after  a course  of  almut 
twenty-six  miles  in  Berkshire.  The 
Lamboumc  rises  near  Lamboume  in 
the  chalk-hills,  and  after  a course  of 
eleven  miles  falls  into  the  Rennet  at 
Newbury.  The  Embom  or  Anbom 
rises  in  the  chalk-hills  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Rennet,  and  Joins  the  Ren- 
net on  the  right  bank,  about  seven 
miles  below  Newbury.  The  Loddon 
rises  near  Basingstoke,  in  Hampshire, 
and  entering  this  county  on  the  south. 


takes  a north-east  direction,  and  falls 
into  the  Thames  near  Wargrave,  after 
a course  of  near  thirty  miles.  The 
Ock  is  a small  river,  which  rises  in 
the  Vale  of  White  Horse,  and  falls  into 
the  Thames  at  Abingilon.  The  Rennet 
and  Avon  navigation  commences  at 
Reading,  and  extends  to  Newbury, 
from  which  point  the  canal  passes  into 
Wiltshire  at  Hungerford.  This  canal 
is  forty-five  feet  in  breadth  at  its  sur- 
face, and  five  feet  deep.  Tho  Berks 
and  Wills  Canal  commences  at  Abing- 
don, and  takes  a W.S.W.  course  along 
the  Vale  of  White  Horse  into  Wiltshire, 
where  it  joins  the  Rennet  and  Avon 
canal  near  Mclksham : it  is  fifty-two 
miles  in  length.  27^  feet  in  breadth  at 
the  surface,  14  feet  at  the  bottom,  and 

deep. 

At  Cumner  and  Sunning  Hill  there 
are  chalybeate  springs. 

The  upper  soil  of  Berkshire  is  various ; 
but  almost  throughout  the  sub-soil  is 
calcareous.  On  the  hills  it  is  covered 
with  a very  thin  ujiper  soil,  clothed 
with  fine  turf.  In  tho  Vale  of  White 
Horse  tho  soil  is  generally  a grey  cal- 
careous loam,  of  great  tenacity  and  fer- 
tility. Tho  Vale  of  Rennet  is  mostly  al- 
luvial, resting  on  a gravelly  liottom.  The 
lower  course  of  the  Rennet  passes  be- 
tween two  hills,  where  the  channel  in 
former  times  was  of  greater  elevation 
than  tho  upjicr  part  of  the  vale,  which 
was  consequently  nothing  but  a morass. 
As  the  obstruction  became  gradually 
lessoned,  and  at  length  removed,  tho 
land  was  made  available  to  the  pur- 
poses of  agriculture,  and  now  produces 
luxuriant  pasture  : in  tho  centre  of  the 
vale  is  a b«l  of  peat,  several  feet  thiek. 
The  agriculture  of  tlie  county  is  not  in 
general  good,  but  in  consequence  of  tho 
great  fertility  of  the  soil  in  some  parts 
the  crops  are  very  abundant.  Ex- 
cellent grain  is  raised  in  Berkshire,  es- 
pecially barley,  which  is  principally 
made  into  malt,  and  sent  in  large  quan- 
tities to  London.  There  are  many 
large  dairy  farms  in  White  Horse  Vale. 
In  the  south  parts,  and  in  Windsor 
Forest,  the  land  is  well  stocked  with 
timber,  particularly  oak  and  beech. 
Pipe  ami  potter's  clay  are  found  in 
Berkshire  in  large  quantities. 

Berkshire  is  divided  into  twenty  hun- 
dreds, containing  187  parishes  and 
twelve  market-towns.  On  the  east  are 
the  hundreds  of— Bray,  Ripplesmere, 
Beynhurst,  Wargrave,  Cookham,  Sun- 
ning, Charlton,  Reading,  Faircross, 
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Compton,  Tlteal,  Moreton,  Ock,  Hor- 
mer.  On  the  west,  the  hundreds  of 
— Ganfield,  Farini^on,  .Shrivcnham, 
Wantage,  Lamhtown,  Kintbury  Eagle. 

Berkshire  sends  three  members  to 
parliament. 

The  borough  of  Reading,  the  county 
town,  is  situated  on  Ixith  sides  of  the 
river  Keunet,  near  its  junction  with  the 
Thames,  about  thirty-eight  miles  west  of 
I.ondon.  It  sends  two  members  to  par- 
liament. There  are  many  excellent 
houses  in  Reading : the  main  streets 
iire  spacious,  with  good  shops,  and  are 
well  lighted  with  gas.  It  is  a place  of 
considerable  trade,  for  which  its  situa- 
tion is  well  adapted,  as  it  has  direct 
water-communication  by  tbo  Thames 
with  London,  and  by  the  Kennet  and 
Avon  canal  with  the  Severn,  and  with 
Bristol. 

It  exports  the  produce  of  the  sur- 
rounding country,  which  mostly  con- 
sists of  wheat  of  the  best  tiuality.  Flour 
mills  are  situated  on  two  streams  which 
join  the  Kennel  near  the  town,  from 
which  many  thousand  sacks  of  Hour  are 
sent  annually  to  London.  Timber, 
hoops,  bark,  wool,  corn,  and  malt,  like- 
wise form  articles  of  export.  Tliis  town 
had  formerly  large  woollen  mauul'ac- 
tories,  hut  they  have  now  entirely  de- 
clined. There  are  at  present  manufac- 
tories of  sail-cloth,  sacking,  pins,  gauze 
and  ribbon.  The  origin  of  Reading  is 
unknown,  but  it  is  a place  of  great  an- 
ti((uity,  and  was  a Saxon  town  prior  to 
the  invasion  of  the  Danes,  at  whiidt  time, 
it  is  said,  it  was  defended  by  a castle. 
Henry  the  First  foundixl  an  abbey  here, 
the  remains  of  which  show  that  it  must 
have  been  once  a building  of  groat 
strength  and  extent.  It  appears  to 
have  occupied  a circuit  of  nearly  half  a 
mile ; the  fragments  of  walls,  chiefly 
eomiiosed  of  flint  and  gravel,  are  eight 
feet  thick,  and  wore  formerly  encased 
with  stone.  A priory  of  very  ancient 
date  is  now  converted  into  the  Borough 
Ga<d.  There  are  three  parish  churches, 
besides  other  places  of  worship.  Several 
charitable  institutions  (among  them  a 
blue  coat  school)  have  been  founded  at 
different  times  in  this  town.  The 
grammar  school  was  founderl  by  Henry 
VII.,  and  further  endowed  by  Eliza- 
lieth.  Archbishop  Laud  increased  the 
salary  of  the  master,  and  gave  the  scho- 
lars two  fellowships  in  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, Oxford.  Reading  was  much  da- 
maged by  a siege  during  the  civil  wars 
of  Charles  I.  Near  the  town  there  is 


a remarkable  deposit  of  oyster  shells, 
from  12  to  21  inches  in  thickness,  em- 
bedded in  a stratum  of  sea-sand  20 
fathoms  beneath  the  surface  of  a hill, 
and  continued  through  five  or  six  acres 
of  ground. 

Windsor,  a Iwrough  on  the  banks  of 
the  Thames,  sixteen  miles  east  of 
Reading,  sends  two  members  to  par- 
liament. The  Saxon  name  of  this  town 
was  Windlcs-ofra  or  Windle-shora  (in 
the  charter  of  Edward  the  Confessor), 
probably,  ns  Camden  eonjer-tures,  from 
the  winding  of  the  river.  Windsor  is 
a very  ancient  place,  and  has  Iteeii  the 
residence  of  the  English  kings  ever 
since  the  conquest.  William  I.  formed 
the  park,  extended  the  boundary  of  the 
forest,  and  erected  a palace,  which 
Henry  I.  considerably  improved  and 
enlarged,  and  further  secured  by  sur- 
rounding it  with  a strong  wall.  It  con- 
tinued to  lie  the  favourite  residence  of 
the  kings  of  England  during  the  subse- 
quent reigns  : and  of  Edward  III.,  who 
nearly  rebuilt  the  castle  ; the  whole  of 
the  former  edifice  was  pulled  down, 
with  the  exception  of  three  towers  at 
the  west  end  ofthc  lower  ward.  Charles 
II.  made  great  improvements  and  re- 
pairs ; and  in  the  two  last  reigns  con- 
siderable alterations  have  lieen  made. 
The  ntost  recent  improvements  have 
btH'n  effected  under  Sir  J.  Wyatville. 

Windsor  Castle  stands  on  an  emi- 
nence at  the  foot  of  which  flows  the 
Thames.  The  views  on  every  side  are 
beautifid  and  extensive ; on  the  north 
side  of  the  castle  there  is  a terrace,  near 
1000  feet*  lung,  faced  with  a rampart 
of  free.stone  : the  whole  length  of  the 
north,  ea.st,  and  south  terraces  is  1870 
feet.  The  north  terrace  occupies  the 
^edge  of  the  eminence  which  slopes  ra- 
pidly to  the  level  grounds  on  the  bunks 
of  the  Thames.  Tlut  buildings  and 
courts  of  the  castle  (exclusive  of  the 
terraces)  occupy  alx)ve  twelve  acres, 
and  form  two  courts  or  wards,  an  u]>per 
and  lower : a large  tower  or  keep  stands 
l)Ctween  tin;  two  wards,  llie  upper 
ward  or  court  has  the  round  tower  on 
the  west,  and  contains  the  royal  apart- 
ments to  which  visiters  are  allowed 
access  ; St.  George's  Hall  and  tht; 
Chapel  Royal  on  the  north;  and  on 
Uic  cast  and  south  the  private  aparl- 
nients  of  the  king  and  queen,  and 
household.  On  the  west  side  of  this 
up^xir  square  is  an  ill-made  equestrian 
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bronze  statue  of  Charles  II.  The  irrcat 
round  tower  is  built  on  a liiKh  mounil, 
and  is  ascended  by  a llinht  of  stone 
steps  ; it  contains  the  povernor's  apart- 
ments, which  command  a tuost  exten- 
sive view  of  oil  tho  atUToundinp  country. 
The  lower  court,  which  ia  more  exten- 
sive than  the  upper,  is  divided  into  two 
parts  by  the  Collepiate  Chapel  of  St. 
Goorpe,  a noble  Gothic  structure  which 
stands  in  the  centre.  On  the  north  or 
inner  side  of  tbit  ward  are  the  resi- 
dences of  the  dean,  oanoiu,  and  other 
uthcers  of  the  chapel ; and  on  the  south 
and  west  aides  of  the  outer  part  are  the 
houses  of  “the  Poor  Kniphts  of  Wind- 
sor.' St.  George’s  Chapel,  a beautiful 
8iM.'ciinen  of  ornamental  Gothic  archi- 
tecture, was  erected*  by  Edward  III., 
but  it  owes  much  of  its  present  map- 
niflccnce  to  the  alterations  and  emls.'!- 
lisliments  of  suliseouent  reigns.  Georpe 
m.  expendeil  mudi  money  on  its  de- 
corations. Adjoining  the  east  end  is 
a freestone  building,  commenced  by 
Henry  VII.  as  a burial  place  for  him- 
self and  family  ; but  afterwards  chang- 
ing his  design,  ho  began  the  more 
noble  structure  at  Westminster.  This 
tdifice  in  consequenco  remained  neg- 
Icctccl  till  Wolscy  began  to  ))reparo  it 
as  a mausoleum  for  himself,  whence 
the  building  acquircil  the  name  of 
Wolsey'g  TomMionse,  which  it  still  re- 
tains. James  II.  converted  the  build- 
ing into  a Popish  eliaiiel ; but  from  that 
lime  it  was  unappropriated  and  fell  into 
decay,  until  the  reign  of  George  111., 
when  it  was  formed  into  a royal  ce- 
metery. 

Windsor  Little  Park  is  contiguous 
to  the  castle,  and  ia  inclosed  hy.a  wall 
lour  miles  in  circuit : it  contains  about 
■iOd  acres.  The  ground  forming  th& 
declivity  of  tho  hill  on  tho  north  tei^ 
race  of  tho  castle  is  laid  out  with  shrubs 
and  flowers,  and  is  culled,  from  its  situa- 
tion, the  Slo|>es. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  town  is  the 
Great  Park,  well  stocked  with  deer : it 
was  fourteen  miles  in  circumierencc, 
but  a few  years  buck  was  much  en- 
larged by  the  luclosurc  Act.  It  is  inter- 
sected by  several  roads,  the  principal  of 
which  is  the  Long  Walk,  an  avenue  of 
trees,  some  of  which  are  of  largo  size, 
extending  nearly  three  miles  in  length 
ftrom  the  castle  to  the  equestrian  co- 
lossal statue  of  George  IlL  Tho  arti- 
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ficial  lakecalleil  Virginia  Water,  which 
is  in  the  park,  is  u handsome  piece  of 
water : it  consists  chielly  of  one  long, 
broad  sheet,  with  various  narrow  arms 
or  branches,  over  which  there  are  se- 
veral bridges  ; ono  of  these  is  formed 
by  a single  arch,  1 6 J feet  in  span. 

Tho  town  of  Windsor  consists  of  six 
principal,  and  several  smaller  streets  ; 
tho  former  are  well  paved  and  lighted. 
The  present  church  is  a neat,  modern 
edifice,  which  was  built  in  1S22:  the 
guildhall  or  town-house,  erected  in 
1686,  is  a handsome  building  supported 
by  pillars  and  arches  of  Portland  stone. 
The  ball  or  court-room  contains  por- 
traits of  several  kings  of  England, 
and  other  |icrsunagus  of  rank.  This 
town  contains  a free-school,  and  several 
charitable  institutions.  Tho  bridge 
over  the  Thames,  by  which  it  is  con- 
nected with  Eton,  was  erected  in  182-1, 
and  consists  of  three  cast-iron  arches 
resting  on  granite  piers.  It  is  200 
feet  long,  ami  26  toot  wide.  Barracks 
both  fur  infantry  and  cavalry  aro  si- 
tuated to  the  south  of  the  town.  Wind- 
sor is  sometimes  eallod  New  Windsor, 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  small  village 
called  Old  Wiudsor,  which  is  in  the 
neighbourliood  of  the  town. 

Wallingford,  situated  on  the  river 
Thames,  thirteen  miles  N.N.W.  of 
Reading,  is  a borough,  which  till  re- 
cently sent  two  members  to  parliament : 
the  number  is  now  limited  to  one,  and 
tho  elective  franchise  is  extended  be- 
yond the  ancient  boundaries  of  the 
borough.  This  place,  which  was  for- 
merly of  much  more  importance  than 
at  present,  is  of  great  antiquity,  aud 
was  once  a walled  town  with  a strong 
fortress.  Some  of  tlie  vestiges  of  its 
ancient  castlo  still  remain  near  the 
river.  The  bridge  over  the  Thames  is 
considered  one  of  the  oldest  on  the 
river,  but  the  date  of  its  erection  is  un- 
certain ; it  is  above  300  yanls  long, 
formed  of  stone,  with  nineteen  arches 
and  four  drawbridges.  Wallingford  is 
at  present  a small  neat  country  town, 
consisting  of  two  principal  streets  and 
other  smaller  ones ; it  contains  three 
parish  churches,  besides  other  places 
of  worship : according  to  Lcland,  it  had 
once  fourteen  churches.  No  manufac- 
ture is  carried  on  here.  There  is  a 
small  corn-market  once  a week,  and 
the  matting  trade  occupies  some  of  the 
inhabitants.  Tho  towu  contains  a gram- 
mar-school, and  has  some  bequests  for 
charitable  purposes. 
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Abingdon,  a borough  near  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Ock  and  the  Thames, 
twenty  miles  north-west  of  Reading, 
sends  one  member  to  parliament.  The 
town  consists  of  several  well-paved 
streets,  with  a spacious  marketj)lace 
and  market-house  in  the  centre.  There 
are  two  parish  churches,  besides  dis- 
senting cna|iels.  The  summer  assizes 
for  the  county  are  held  at  Abingdon, 
and  it  is  likewise  the  place  for  the  court 
of  election  for  tho  county.  It  has  a 
free  grammar-.school,  and  several  cha- 
ritable institutions.  The  corn-market 
is  con.siderablc  ; and  from  its  connexion 
by  canal  navigation  with  Bath,  Bristol, 
and  London,  Abingdon  is  well  cal- 
culated for  inland  trade.  There  are 
large  wharfs  and  warehouses  near  tho 
canal.  During  the  late  war  it  had  ex- 
tensive manufactures  of  sailcloth,  sack- 
ing, and  other  coarse  goods  of  a like 
description  ; but  owing  to  similar  esta- 
blishments rising  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land and  in  Scotland,  these  fabrics  are 
now  materially  diminished.  It  is  how- 
ever stated  (Municipal  Corporation  Re- 
ports) that  the  sacking  manufactory 
is  on  the  increase.  Abingdon,  which 
originally  seems  to  have  been  called 
Sheavesliam,  derived  its  present  name 
from  an  abbey,  oritrinally  founded  by 
Cissa,  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  which 
aftenvards  became  one  of  the  richest 
abbeys  in  England. 

Karingdon,  situated  on  an  eminence 
about  two  miles  from  the  river  Thames, 
and  twenty-nine  miles  north-west  by 
west  of  Reading,  is  a very  ancient  place  : 
the  Saxon  kings  had  a palace  here. 
Tho  churcli  is  a large  banclsome  build- 
ing in  the  earliest  style  of  Gothic  ar- 
chitecture. The  chief  trade  of  the 
town  is  in  hogs  and  bafon. 

Hungerfonl.  a market-town  in  the 
soutli-west  angle  of  the  county,  on  the 
Kcnnct,  twenty-three  miles  west  of 
Reading,  principally  consists  of  one 
long  street,  near  the  centre  of  which  is 
the  market-house  and  shambles.  This 
town  has  considerable  traffic  by  means 
of  the  Kennct  and  Avon  canal. 

Newbury,  a market-town  on  the 
Kennet,  and  one  of  tho  largest  in  the 
county,  is  Cfleen  miles  west  by  south  of 
Reading.  Tlie  Kennet  runs  through 
tho  eentre  of  the  town,  which  is  sur- 
rounded by  a fertile  plain.  Tlic  prin- 
cipal streets  are  arranged  nearly  in  the 
form  of  tho  letter  Y,  the  market-place 
standing  in  the  centre  angle  ; they  are 
wide  and  well  paved,  and  tlio  houses 


are  in  general  respectable  brick  dwell- 
ings. The  market-place  is  spacious 
and  well  adapted  for  the  extensive  busi- 
ness transacted  in  it.  This  town  is  of 
very  ancient  date,  anterior  to  the  Nor- 
man invasion.  Newbury  was  formerly 
celebrated  for  its  woollen  manufactures  ; 
but  little  cloth  is  now  made,  except 
serges  and  shalloons,  llie  principal 
business  of  the  town  is  malting.  In  tho 
immediate  neighbourhood  are  two  small 
silk  manufactories,  and  a paiier-mill; 
on  the  river  are  several  large  llour-mitU, 
from  which  great  quantities  of  Hour  are 
sent,  both  east  and  west,  by  means  of 
the  inland  navigation  already  described. 
The  abundant  supply  of  water,  and 
the  consequent  establishment  of  Hour- 
mills,  has  contributed  to  increase  tho 
corn-market,  and  generally  to  extend 
the  trade  of  tho  town,  which  is  now 
very  considerable.  Thirty-four  coaches 
daily  pass  through  the  town*.  Tho 
number  of  charities  belonging  to  New- 
bury is  very  considerable.  In  tho  vici- 
nity, in  the  vale  of  Kennet,  is  a peat 
moss  sixteen  miles  in  length  and  one 
in  breadth,  out  of  which  peat  is  dug  for 
fuel  in  largo  quantities.  About  a milo 
from  Newbury  is  Sjtocn,  supposed  to  bo 
the  Spina)  of  the  Antonine  Itinerary, 
and  the  mother  town  of  Newbury  (New 
Borough ),  which  with  reference  to  Speen 
may  l>e  ai)propriately  so  called. 

IValkin^ham  or  Oakingham  is  situ- 
ated within  the  precincts  of  Windsor 
Forest,  thirty-six  miles  E.S.E.  of  Read- 
ing. The  church  is  a large  and  hand- 
some structure,  and  there  are  several 
charitable  ihstitutions  and  endowments. 

Wantage,  a market-town,  situated 
on  the  borders  of  the  Vale  of  White 
Horse,  is  twenty-two  miles  north-west 
of  Reading.  W'antage  is  a very  an- 
cient town,  supposed  to  have  been  a 
Roman  station,  and  well  ascertained 
to  have  lieen  a place  of  consequence  in 
the  time  of  the  Saxons.  It  was  the 
birth-place  of  Alfred,  while  it  was  a 
royal  residence.  Not  far  from  Wantage 
are  the  remains  of  on  ancient  Roman 
camp.  A manufacture  of  sacking  and  , 
foul  weather  cloth  is  carried  on  here. 
The  free  grammar-school  was  founded 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  Near 
Wantage  is  the  figure  of  a horse  cut 
on  the  brow  of  a chalk-hill,  whence 
the  Vale  of  White  Horse  takes  its 
name.  The  outline  of  the  figure  is  cut 
in  deep  trenches,  and  the  upper  soil 
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being  taken  off,  the  White  Horae  lie- 
comca  a prominent  object  fur  inilea 
round.  It  ia  represented  in  a galloping 
position,  and  covers  nearly  an  acre  of 
ground.  This  6gure  is  ascribed  to  the 
time  of  Alfred,  and  antiquarians  have 
indulged  in  many  speculations  on  the 
subject.  Its  high  situation  and  the 
barrenness  of  the  soil  give  it  complete 
security  against  the  inroads  of  the 
plough  and  the  grazing  of  cattle.  The 
easunts  of  the  surrounding  country 
ave  a custom  of  assembling  at  stated 
periods  fur  the  purjwse  of  clearing  the 
figure  of  weeds,  and  of  otherwise  con- 
tinuing it  in  its  ancient  form.  Tltis  is 
called  “ scouring  the  horse,"  and  is  at- 
tended with  a rustic  festival*.  Tliere 
is  u similar  white  horse  near  Marl- 
borough on  the  Bath  road. 

Maidenhead,  a market-town  twelve 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Reading,  is  situated 
near  the  Thames,  on  the  road  to  Bath 
and  O.vford.  It  consists  principally  of 
one  long  street,  the  houses  in  which 
ate  tolerably  well  built,  extending  west 
from  Maidenhead  Bridge  about  one 
mile,  and  forming  the  boundary  of  the 
parishes  of  Cookham  and  Bray ; the 
north  side  of  the  stroet  is  situated  in 
the  former,  and  the  south  side  in  the 
latter  parish.  The  Bristol,  Bath,  and 
Exeter  branch  of  the  Great  Western 
Road  crosses  the  river  Thames  at  this 
ploce,  by  a handsome  stone  bridge  of 
thirteen  arches.  The  Great  Western 
Railway  will  pass  the  Thames  by  a 
bridge  of  three  arches,  about  300  yards 
south  of  the  old  bridge,  and  run  parallel 
to  the  turnpike  road,  skirtiug  the 
town  through  its  whole  extent.  A 
chapel,  formerly  a chapel  of  ease  to  the 
two  parishes  of  Bray  and  (.'ookham,  a 
foundation  of  great  antiquity,  has  been 
lately  rebuilt:  the  edifice  is  commodious 
and  handsome,  and  capable  of  accom- 
modating from  800  to  1000  persons, 
rto  endowed  charities  are  numerous  t 
and  the  national  school  for  boys  and 
girls  is  upon  a liberal  scale.  The  guild- 
liall  and  market-place  is  a good  stone 
edifice.  The  market  is  held  on  Wed- 
nesday, and  the  sale  of  corn  is  very  con- 
siderable. The  neighbourhood  is  popu- 
lous, and  a good  retail  trade  is  carried 
on  in  the  town.  This  part  of  the  valley 
of  the  Thames  consists  of  a thin  alluvial 
soil,  resting  upon  a bed  of  gravel ; the 
higher  ground  in  the  neighbourhood — 


* See  Wiee'e  Obierrtilione  on  the  While  HorMf 
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the  range  of  Taplow  and  Cliofdcn 
Woods  eastward,  and  Maidenhead 
Thicket  to  the  w est—  is  a part  of  the 
chalk  formation. 

Population  of  market-towns  in  Berk- 


shire in  1831  : — 

Reading 15,595 

Windsor 7103 

Abingdon 5259 

Hungerford 2283 

Faringdon 3033 

Newbury 5977 

Wallingiord 2407 

Wantage 3282 

Wokinghaniv 2692 

Maidenhead 2702 

Lambourn 2386 

East  Ilsicy 738 


Authorities. 

Ashmolc’s  Antiquities  of  Berkshire. 

Coate's  History  and  Antiquities  of 
Reading. 

Wise's  Letters  on  Berkshin:  Anti- 
quities. 

Hakewill's  History,  &c.  of  Windsor. 

Pearce's  General  View  of  the  Agri- 
culture of  Berkshire. 

OXrOKDSniRE 

Is  an  inland  county,  bounded  on  the 
cast  by  Buckinghamshire,  on  the  south- 
east, the  south,  and  south-west  by  Berk- 
shire, on  the  west  by  Gloucestershire, 
on  the  north-west  by  Warwickshire, 
and  on  the  north  and  north-cast  by 
Northamptonshire.  It  is  of  a very  irre- 
gular figure,  partly  owing  to  the  wind- 
ing course  of  the  Thames,  which  forms 
the  boundary  line  between  this  county 
and  Berkshire.  At  the  narrowest  part, 
near  Oxford,  the  county  is  only  seven 
miles  across ; and  its  greatest  width 
from  cast  to  west  is  only  twenty-eight 
miles.  Its  greatest  length  from  north 
to  south  is  thirty-eight  miles ; its  ex- 
treme length  is  fifty  miles.  Towards 
the  north  it  terminates  in  a point  at 
what  is  called  the  Three  Shire  .Stone. 
The  area  of  the  county  is  estimated  at 
752  square  miles. 

The  appearance  of  the  county  is  very 
different  in  different  districts.  On  the 
south  there  is  an  agreeable  alternation 
of  high  and  low  land  : in  the  south-east 
angle  it  is  traversed  by  part  of  the  ridge 
of  the  Chiltern  hundreds,  which  com- 
mencing at  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  county  run  in  a north-east  direction 
into  Buckinghamshire.  These  hills  are 
in  many  places  covered  with  plonta- 
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tions  of  beecli,  and  are  sometimes  cul- 
tivated on  decdivities  wliich  formerly 
were  considered  incapable  of  beinp; 
ploughed.  The  central  part  is  generally 
a level  country,  thickly  interspersed 
with  wcMHlland,  consisting  of  forests, 
coppices,  and  plantations.  The  northern 
division,  particularly  in  the  western 
part  bordering  on  the  prolongation  of 
the  CotswoUl  hills,  is  elevated  and 
stonv,  almost  destitute  of  wood,  and 
presents  a barren  and  uninteresting  ap- 
pearance. The  fields,  instead  of  being 
separated  by  hedges,  are  enclosed  by 
stone  fences,  and  the  .barrenness  of  the 
country  is  unadieved  by  any  agreeable 
object. 

There  are  few  counties  so  well  wa- 
tered as  Oxfordshire.  Some  writers 
enumerate  seventy  streams,  which  either 
take  their  rise  in  this  county,  or  How 
through  it ; hut  few  of  them  arc  of  sutli- 
cient  importance  to  l>c  called  rivers. 
The  principal  arc  the  Thames,  with 
the  Isis,  the  Windrush,  the  Chcrwcll, 
and  the  Thame,  all  of  which  enter  the 
Thames  in  different  parts  of  the  county. 
The  Thames,  here  properly  called  the 
Isi.s  or  Ouse,  enters  the  county  near 
1-echladc,  from  which  place  it  is  navi- 
gable by  vessels  of  ninety  tons.  It  takes 
a winding  course  along  the  margin  of 
the  county,  first  to  the  cast,  then  turns 
to  the  north  for  a short  distance,  and 
thence  Ivends  to  nearly  a southorii  direc- 
tion ; near  Reading  it  turns  north  again, 
and  quits  the  county  at  Henley.  The 
wlnde  course  of  this  river  from  la'chlado 
to  1-ondon  is  138  miles.  The  "Windrush 
rises  in  Gloucestershire,  enters  Oxfonl- 
fordshire  a little  to  the  west  of  Burford, 
takes  an  cast  course  inclining  to  the 
south  to  Witney,  and  falls  into  the 
Thames  above  l.angworth,  about  five 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Witney.  The  Cherwcll 
rises  in  Northamptonshire,  and  taking 
nearly  a southerly  oourse,  pas.ses  by 
Banbury  to  Oxfonl,  where  it  Joins  the 
Thames.  The  Thame  rises  on  the 
north-west  escarpment  of  the  chalk- 
hills  near  Tring  in  Hertfordshire,  en- 
ters O.xfordshire  from  Buckinghamshire 
at  the  town  of  Thame,  and  taking  first 
a west  and  then  a south  direction, 
passes  to  Dorchester,  where  it  falls  into 
the  Thames ; from  this  point  the  Thames 
entirely  loses  its  other  name,  the  Isis. 

Oxfordshire  is  very  little  of  a manu- 
facturing or  trading  county.  It  has, 
however,  been  much  benefited  by  the 
Oxford  canal  which  enters  the  county 
near  Three  Shire  Stone,  passes  Ban- 


bury, and  follows  the  valley  of  the 
Chorwell.  The  Oxford  canal  was  be- 
gun in  1760,  but  was  not  completed 
until  1 790,  owing  to  the  want  of  funds : 
it  is  ninety-one  miles  long,  has  forty- 
two  locks,  and  is  crossed  by  mure  than 
230  bridges.  One  of  its  B(|ucdui-ts, 
I’edlar's  bridge,  is  formed  of  twelve 
arches,  each  22  feet  in  span.  The 
width  of  this  canal  is  28  feet  at 
the  surface  of  the  water,  and  16  at  the 
bottom  ; the  depth  is  4^  feet.  By  this 
canal  a water-communication  is  u|iened 
between  the  Thames  at  Oxfivrd,  and  all 
the  canals  of  central  England,  and  cun- 
se<|uently  with  the  basins  of  the  Severn, 
Wash,  and  Trent.  There  arc  several 
medicinal  springs  in  Oxfordshire : one 
has  lately  b^n  discovcrcrl  near  Oxford. 

The  soil  of  the  northern  division, 
though  unpromising  in  its  aspect,  is 
said  to  be  the  most  fertile  in  the  county ; 
it  is  a deep,  sound,  red  earth,  friahio, 
yet  sometimes  tenacious,  and  repays 
well  the  labour  of  cultivating  suitable 
crops.  Tlris  tract  comprises  about 
89,000  acres.  The  soil  of  the  middle 
division  consists  mostly  of  a loose  dry 
friable  sand  or  loam,  apparently  formed 
of  abraded  stones,  chiefly  limestone  ; 
and  hence  Mr.  Young  distinguishes 
this  district  as  the  Stonebrash,  which 
he  estimates  os  contaii\ing  164.023 
acres*.  Almost  the  whole  of  this  dis- 
trict is  inclosed,  and  is  well  adapted  to 
turnip  husbandry  and  the  cultivation 
of  wheat.  There  is  some  rich  pasture 
land  on  the  banks  of  the  streams.  To 
the  west  of  this  district  is  Wichwisxl 
Forest,  which  comprehends  more  than 
6720  acres,  and  consists  of  oak,  ash, 
beech,  and  elm. 

The  Chiltern  district  on  the  south- 
east is  a sandy  loam  intermixed  w ith 
flints  on  a sub-soil  of  chalk ; this  part 
contains  64,778  acres.  There  are  va- 
rious soils  of  other  kinds,  from  loose 
sand  to  heavy  clay,  scattered  atxvut  the 
country  ; the  surface  which  these  soils 
occupy  is  calculated  at  166,400  acres. 
The  climate  is  salubrious,  but  in  general 
cold.  The  principal  crops  aits  wheat, 
barley,  oats,  turnips,  and  the  artificial 
grasses.  Lentils,  rape,  cabbages,  car- 
rots, potatoes,  and  chicory,  are  |iarlially 
cultivated  ; rhubarb  is  also  grown  near 
Drayton.  Hemp,  flax,  and  hops,  were 
formerly  raised  in  considerable  quan- 
tities, but  their  cultivation  is  now  al- 
most entirely  abandoned.  The  pastures 
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are  littlo  used  for  fattening  rattle,  but 
are  mostly  appropriated  to  doiry-fanns, 
where  much  butter  U made,  but  only  a 
small  quantity  of  cheese.  Many  calves 
aro  reared  for  the  Loudon  market. 
There  are  no  mineral  productions  of 
any  value  in  this  county.  Freestone, 
limestone,  and  slate,  are  found  in  con- 
siderable quantities  ; and  in  the  forest 
of  Shotovor,  about  four  miles  from  Ox- 
ford, excellent  ochre  is  obtained.  The 
clay  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Oxford 
was  formerly  usim  by  the  potters ; but 
that  of  StaSurdshiro  is  so  suwrior,  that 
it  has  entirely  superseded  tlie  Oxford 
clay. 

Oxfordshire  is  divided  into  fourteen 
hundreds,  containing  one  city,  twelve 
market-towns,  and  ‘173  townshqis  and 
parishes.  Thu  hundreds  commencing 
at  the  south-east  ore — Bintlcld,  l.ang- 
tree,  Ewelmo,  Pirtoti,  Lewknor,  Thame, 
Uorchestcr,  Bulliugton,  Ploughley,  The 
Lilierty  of  Oxford : at  the  south-west 
— Bamptou,  Chadlington,  Banbury, 
Wootuu,  Bloxham.  This  county  sends 
three  members  to  parliament. 

Oxford,  an  ancient  city,  and  tho 
county  town,  is  separated  from  Berk- 
shire by  tho  river  ThaqMs,  there  pro- 
perly called  the  Isis.  It  is  fllly-two 
miles  west  by  north  of  London.  TIiu 
city  sends  two  members  to  parliament : 
tho  honchise  extends  to  a considerable 
distance,  and  over  a large  rural  district ; 
towards  the  north-west,  the  limits  run 
nearly  four  miles  from  the  town,  in- 
cluding fourteen  parishes. 

Mu^i  of  the  earlv  history  of  Oxford 
may  be  considered  traditionary,  but 
there  is  little  doubt  that  it  was  a town 
of  im|>ortanvc  at  the  close  of  the  ninth 
century.  The  name  is  supposed  to 
have  iu-isen  from  there  having  been 
here  a ford  for  oxen:  the  old  Saxon 
name  is  Oxenford,  and  even  in  Chau- 
cer it  Is  so  written.  This  city  was 
once  surrounded  by  a wall  extending 
in  an  elliptic  curve  about  two  miles, 
with  bastions  at  intervals  of  150  feet; 
a few  portions  remain  in  a remarkably 
perfect  state.  The  buildings  of  tho 
town  have  increased  much  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  old  walls,  and  include 
with  the  suburbs  a circuit  of  three 
miles,  extending  a mile  and  a quarter 
li-om  east  to  west,  and  nearly  as  much 
from  north  to  south. 

Oxford  is  situated  near  the  conflu- 
ence of  tho  Tliames  and  Chcrwcll.  The 
Thames  flowing  from  the  north-west, 
and  the  CherweU  from  the  north,  in- 
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close  the  tow  n in  a narrow  jieninsula, 
lioimded  on  three  sides  by  the  tw  o ri\  crs. 
Between  the  two  rivers  runs  the  Oxford 
canal.  Along  the  Tliamcs  and  Cher- 
well  at  Oxford  there  is  a tract  of  rich 
meadow  land.  The  city  has  a striking 
appearance  as  it  is  approached,  owing 
to  tho  number  of  its  public  edifices,  and 
the  towers  and  spires  of  the  churches. 
The  principal  street,  calletl  tho  High 
.Street,  runs  from  Magdalen  Bridge 
over  tho  Cherwell,  with  a slight  liend, 
nearly  due  west.  It  is  a wide,  hand- 
some struct,  containiug  port  of  Mag- 
dalen College,  and  the  fronts  of  Queen's 
College,  University  College,  All  Souls' 
College,  and  .\ll  Saiiib.'  Church.  The 
High  Street  is  at  right  angles  to  the 
other  principal  street,  from  both  of 
which  other  streets  diverge  in  various 
directions  ; some  of  the  smaller  strci^ts 
are  narrow,  but  they  aro  all  well  par  ed 
and  lightul  with  gas.  The  gas-works 
are  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiiaiiies.  to  the 
south-west  of  the  town.  The  private 
houses  of  a second-rate  class,  iiiaii\  of 
which  arc  of  ancient  date,  are  built 
in  an  irregular  and  inconvenient  iiiaii- 
nor : the  more  modern  houses,  which 
are  very  numerous,  are  well  built  and 
convenient.  It  is  said  that  Alfred''  re- 
vived, or,  os  otliera  sup|iose,  founded, 
the  University  of  Oxford  : but  though, 
from  tho  time  of  Alfred  to  the  Nor- 
man conquest,  Oxford  may  have  been, 
and  no  doubt  was,  distinguisheil  for 
its  schools  and  monastic  establish- 
ments. there  is  no  evidence  to  -liuw 
that  there  was  a cor|ionitv  bodr  w itii 
the  name  of  a university,  till  some  time 
afler  the  reign  of  William  I,  hlany 
now  halls  were  erected  in  the  reign  of 
Richard  I. ; and  in  the  succeeding  reign 
there  were  3000  students.  In  the  reign 
of  Henry  III.  it  rose  to  still  greater  im- 
jiortaucc,  and  about  this  time  colleges 
were  built  and  endowed,  it  having  been 
the  practice  hitherto  for  the  teachers 
and  students  to  lodge  and  study  in 
houses  and  halls  rented  from  the  towns- 
men. Since  this  time  the  university 
has  gradually  risen  to  its  present  state. 
It  now  contains  tw  enty  colleges  and  live 
halls : each  of  the  colleges  is  a lay 
incorporation.  THe  University  is  repre- 
sented by  two  members  in  parliament. 

1.  All  Souls'  College,  founded  by 
Archbishop  Chiccle,  in  tho  year  1437, 
consists  of  two  spacious  courts,  one 


* See  the  aathorltU*  quoted  by  Caaideo : Ox* 
fordtiiice. 
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opening  on  the  High  Street,  and  the 
other  on  the  paved  court  in  which  the 
Radclifie  Library  stands.  Tlic  front 
towards  the  High  Street  is  rather  low 
and  irregidar.  but  has  been  recently 
restored.  Tlic  interior  presents  a better 
appearance.  The  other  new  and  ex- 
tensive quadrangle,  which  was  erected 
in  the  beginning  of  the  last  centurv",  is 
172  feet  in  length,  and  153  in  breadth. 
It  contains  the  beautiful  chapel  (with 
an  altar-piece  by  Raphael  Mengs)  and 
hall  on  the  south  side ; the  cloister  and 
principal  entrance  on  the  west  ; the 
Common  Room  and  other  apartments 
on  the  east;  and  a splendid  library 
on  the  north.  These  buildings  are  all 
of  very  handsome  elevation,  and  mostly 
in  the  mixed  Gothic  style  of  architec- 
ture. The  interior  of  the  hall  is  orna- 
mented with  statues,  paintings,  and 
busts.  The  library  is  198  feet  by  32J, 
and  40  feet  high : it  contains  about 
1 10,000  volumes. 

2.  Balliol  College  is  generally  said 
to  have  been  founded  in  1263,  by  John 
Balliol ; but  it  appears  to  have  been 
really  founded  by  his  widow,  Dervor- 
guilla,  about  1282.  None  of  the  present 
buildings  are  of  earlier  date  than  the 
fifteenth  eentury.  The  architecture  of 
this  college  is  very  irregular.  The  cast 
and  south-east  sides  from  the  gate  of 
the  principal  quadrangle,  were  entirely 
rebuilt  in  the  beginning  of  the  eight- 
eenth century.  This  court  is  120  feet 
long,  by  80  in  breadth. Besides  this 
quadrangle,  there  is  an  area  on  the 
north-west  containing  lodgings  for  the 
students;  also,  a new  building  at  the 
south-west  angle,  fronting  the  street, 
108  feet  long,  and  consisting  of  three 
stories.  Tlio  library  contains  some 
valuable  MSS. 

3.  Brasenose  College,  which  was 
founded  in  1509,  by  .Sir  R.  Sutton,  and 
W.  Smith,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  was 
built  on  the  site  of  several  ancient  halls, 
among  which  was  Little  University 
Hall,  supposed  to  have  l>ecn  founded 
by  Alfred.  It  consists  of  an  extensive 
quadrangle,  a smaller  court  on  the 
south,  and  a range  of  buildings,  dis- 
tinguishe<l  as  the  New  Buildings,  and 
the  prinripal's  lo<lgings.  In  the  large 
court  are  the  hall  and  apartments  of 
the  society  ; in  the  smaller  court  stand 
the  chapel  and  library.  The  front  of 
this  college  forms  the  west  side  of  what 
is  now  called  Radclifie  Square. 

4.  Christ  Church  College  was  founded 
in  1525,  by  Cardinal  IVolsey ; but  upon 


his  disgrace,  Henry  VIII.  seized  the 
revenues.  After  a few  years,  Heniy 
re-established  the  college  under  his 
own  name ; and  converted  the  ancient 
church  of  iSt.  Frideswide  into  a cathedral. 
According  to  the  last  settlement  of 
Henry  VII 1.,  the  college  became  a 
mixed  ecclesiastical  and  college  founda- 
tion, or,  more  strictly  speaking,  an  ec- 
clesiastical endowment  with  a founda- 
tion fur  education  annexed  to  it  os  in 
other  cathedrals.  The  buildings  of 
this  college  consist  chiclly,  besides 
the  cathedral,  of  two  spacious  quad- 
rangles, and  two  smaller  courts,  rroiu 
the  gateway  in  the  centre  of  the  west 
or  principal  front  rises  a tower,  in  which 
is  suspended  the  bell  called  “ Great 
Tom."  The  cathedral  is  supposed  to 
have  been  built  or  completed  about 
1180,  but  parts  ore  of  much  earlier  dale. 
The  hall  of  Christ  Church,  built  by 
Wolsey,  is  a fine  specimen  of  his  mag- 
nificent taste.  Its  roof  of  richly  carved 
oak  is  proftisely  ornamented  w ith  the 
armorial  bearings  of  Wolsey  and  Henry 
VIII.  The  dimensions  are.  115  feet 
long,  40  broad,  and  50  high:  it  contains 
a great  number  of  portraits.  Tlic  new 
library,  funni^  the  south  side  of  the 
quadrangle  called  Peckwater,  contains 
a considemhle  collection  of  paintings. 

5.  Corjius  Chrisli  was  founded  in 
1516,  by  Fox,  Bishop  of  Winchester. 
The  building,  which  stands  to  the  east 
of  Christ  Church,  originally  consisted 
of  one  largo  quadrangle,  with  a chapel, 
hall,  and  librarv- ; but  various  additions 
have  since  been  made.  This  quad- 
rangle is  101  feet  by  80;  it  is  entered 
under  a lofty  square  tower,  built  in  ilie 
time  of  the  founder.  The  library  of 
Corpus  contains  some  verv  curious 
printed  books  and  MSS.  "flie  altar- 
piece  in  tlic  chapel  is  the  Nativity,  by 
Rubens. 

6.  Hertford  College,  once  Hart  Hall, 
was  incorporated  in  1740.  From  1805, 
no  principal  could  be  elected,  owing  to 
the  nature  of  the  statutes.  Hertford 
College  has  now  ceased  to  exist : the 
site  is  occupied,  under  an  act  of  par- 
liament passed  in  1816,  by  St.  Mary 
Magtlalcn  Hall ; and  a part  of  the  en- 
dowment has  been  applied  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  a university  scholarsliip, 
called  the  Hertford  University  Scho- 
larship, for  the  best  proficient  in  the 
Latin  J-anguage. 

7.  Exeter  College  was  founded  in 
1314,  by  Walter  dc  Stapledon,  Bishop 
of  Exeter,  who  called  it  Stapledon  Hall. 
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In  1404,  Edmund  Slnflbrd,  IliHlinp  of 
Exeter,  added  two  fellowithipH,  and  ttavo 
the  college  its  present  name.  It  has 
been  built  at  various  times,  and  the 
several  alterations  made  have  formed 
the  whole  into  ono  extensive  quad- 
rangle, nearly  13i  feet  square,  compre- 
hending tlio  hall,  the  chapel,  the  rec- 
tor's lodgings,  and  the  chambers  of  the 
society.  Tho  whole  of  the  west  front 
of  the  college,  220  feet  in  length,  has 
recently  been  renewed  with  Bath  stone. 
A handsome  new  building  has  recently 
been  erected,  facing  Broad  Street : tho 
library  is  a modern  detached  build- 
ing. 

8.  Jesus  College  was  founded  by 
Queen  Elizabeth  in  1371,  at  tho  peti- 
tion of  Hugh  ap  Rice,  who  gave  to  the 
college  his  estates  fur  the  maintenance 
of  certain  Welsh  scholars  : the  funds 
have  since  been  increastsl  by  different 
benefactions.  The  buildings  consist 
principally  of  two  iinadranglcs ; tho 
outer  court  is  90  feet  by  70 ; the  chapel 
stands  on  the  north,  and  the  hall  on 
the  cast  side:  the  second  court  is  100 
feet  by  90  ; the  front  towards  tho  street 
was  rebuilt  in  1756.  The  library  con- 
tains some  curious  liooks. 

9.  Lincoln  College,  f lundcd  by  Rich- 
ard Fleming,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  in 
1427,  and  ancrwarils  re-established  by 
Bishop  Rotherham,  consists  of  two 
quadrangles,  tho  larger  of  which  in- 
cludes the  library  and  hall,  and  was  built 
soon  after  tho  founder  s death.  The 
smaller  court,  in  which  the  chapel 
(containing  splendid  old  coloured  glass 
windows,  the  finest  in  Oxford)  is  si- 
tuated, was  not  built  until  two  centuries 
after  that  date.  The  library  is  said  to 
bo  very  valuable.. 

10.  Magdalen  College,  founded  by 
Waynflete,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  in 
1456,  is  situated  on  the  cast  side  of  the 
city  near  the  Cherwell,  and  is  altoge- 
ther one  of  the  finest  range  of  buildings 
in  the  university.  A lofty  and  finely 
proportioned  tower,  145  feet  high,  anil 
containing  ten  fine-toned  bells,  rises  on 
the  side  fronting  tho  High  Street.  The 
chapel  is  a beautiful  Gothic  structure, 
which  was  once  disfigured  by  altera- 
tions made  in  a barbarous  and  incon- 
gnious  style  ; but  these  have  recently 
been  removed,  and  nearly  the  whole 
choir,  except  the  windows,  has  been 
restored  in  good  taste.  Tlie  altar-piece 
is  the  well-known  painting  of  Christ 
licaring  the  Cross.  The  handsome 
building  to  tho  north  of  the  great  quad- 


rangle was  erected  somewhat  more 
than  a century  ago. 

11.  Morton  College,  to  the  cast  of 
Corpus  Christi,  one  of  the  oldest  in 
tho  university,  w as  fixed  at  Malden  in 
Surrey,  in  1264,  and  removeil  to  Ox- 
ford by  Walter  do  Merton,  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  in  1274.  It  consists  of 
three  courts.  The  chapel,  which  has  a 
tower  rising  from  tho  centre  of  tho  cross 
aisles,  is  considered  a very  fine  spe- 
cimen of  old  English  architecture ; it  is 
situated  at  the  west  end  of  the  outer 
court.  The  tower  and  gate  of  this  outer 
court  were  constructed  in  the  early  port 
of  tho  fifteenth  century ; tRo  whole  of 
tho  other  part  was  rebuilt  in  1589.  The 
outer  court  opens  by  a noble  arch  into 
the  large  inner  or  golden  court,  which 
is  no  Ibot  by  100.  Tho  third  or  small 
court  is  tho  oldest,  being  built  in  1376  ; 
it  contains  tlie  library,  which  is  the 
oldest  in  the  university,  and  possesses 
some  valuable  MSS.  and  curious  printcil 
books. 

12.  New  College  was  founded  in 
1386,  by  William  of  Wykehara  : it  con- 
sists of  a spacious  quadrangle,  about 
168  feet  by  129,  which  contains  a cha- 
pel, hall,  and  library.  A fine  range  of 
cloisters,  extending  146  feet  by  105, 
were  consecrated,  with  the  area  within, 
in  1400,  as  aburial-place  for  the  college. 
There  is  also  a range  of  buildings  for 
the  use  of  the  students,  termed  the 
Garden  Court,  which  was  completed  in 
1684,  and  is  said  to  have  been  built  in 
imitation  of  Versailles.  The  cha|>cl  of 
New  College,  w hich  is  tho  finest  sacred 
building  that  any  of  the  colleges  pos- 
sesses. was  repaired  and  in  part  restored 
about  the  close  of  the  last  century  : tho 
choir  is  100  feet  long,  35  broad,  and  65 
high ; tho  antcchapci  is  80  feet  long. 
This  college  was  founded  by  William 
of  Wykeham,  for  his  scholars  of  Win- 
chester College.  All  the  scholars  are 
elected  from  Winchester,  and  become 
fellows  in  tw  o years  ; except  founder's 
kin,  who  are  fellows  on  admission. 

13.  Oriel  College  was  founded  by 
Edward  II.,  in  1326  ; it  consists  of  a 
quadrangular  range  of  buildings,  with 
two  ranges  on  tho  east  and  west  sides 
respectively  of  the  garden,  between 
which  is  the  library,  an  elegant  modern 
building,  by  Wyatt.  The  libraiy  con- 
tains a good  collection  of  books. 

14.  I’embroke  College,  originally 
Broadgate  Hall,  was  founded  in  1624, 
by  Thomas  Tesdulo  and  Richard  Wight- 
wick  : it  consists  of  a small,  neat  quad- 
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ranple.  The  chapel  attached  to  it,  and 
erected  in  1 "28,  is  an  elegant  hnilding 
of  the  lonii:  onlcr.  This  college  has 
been  loeently  repaired  and  improved. 

13.  Queen's  College  was  founded 
by  Reliert  do  Egleslleld,  in  1.340,  hut 
the  present  huildings  arc  of  modern 
date.  They  consist  of  two  spacious 
courts,  divided  by  the  hall  and  chapel, 
ami  coni))osing  an  oblong  of  300  feet  in 
length  and  220  in  breadth,  llie  in- 
terior of  the  chapel  is  embellished  with 
ornaments  of  the  Corinthian  order. 
The  library,  which  is  a noble  room, 
123  feet  by  30,  contains  about  18,000 
volmnes. 

10.  St.Johns  College  was  founded 
in  1357,  by  Sir  Thomas  White,  an 
alderman  of  laindon  : it  is  situated  on 
the  north  entrance  of  the  city,  and  has 
in  front  a wide  terrace  and  a row  of 
lofty  elms.  It  consists  of  two  cpiad- 
ranglcs.  The  inner  court,  of  more  mo- 
dern date  than  the  first,  was  built  in 
1035,  from  a design  furni.died  by  Inigo 
Jones.  The  general  style  of  the  chapel 
is  modern  ; the  screen  and  altar  are  of 
the  t.'orintliian  order,  richly  yet  simply 
ornamented.  The  follows  of  St.  John's, 
with  the  exception  of  thirteen,  are 
electe<l  from  Merchant  Taylors'  School, 
laindon. 

I".  University  College,  said  to  have 
been  foumlod  by  Alfred  in  872,  and  re- 
stored by  William  of  Durham  in  1249, 
is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  High 
Street.  It  consists  of  two  quadrangles. 
The  library,  erected  in  the  latter  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  contains 
somevaluablo  MS.S. and  printed  books. 

18.  Wadlmni  College  was  founded 
in  1313,  by  the  widow  of  Nicholas 
Wadhain,  who  left  proptwty  for  that 
pnr|x)se  : it  consists  of  one  quadrangle, 
almiit  130  feet  square.  The  hall  and 
chaficl  are  on  the  east  side:  the  library 
and  chapel  extend  eastward,  and  form 
two  sides  of  an  inner  garden  or  court. 
The  hall, one  of  the  largest  in  the  Uni- 
versity, is  a finely  proportioned  room. 
The  Royal  Society  originaterl  in  this 
college,  and  its  meetings  were  held  in 
a room  over  the  gateway  from  1632  to 
1639,  when  Dr.  Wilkins  was  warden  of 
the  eollegi'. 

19.  Worcester  College,  originally 
Olom-ester  Hall,  was  founded  as  a col- 
lege in  1714,  by  Sir  Thomas  Cookes; 
it  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Isis, 
in  th<‘  west  j)art  of  the  city.  It  consists 
of  a range  of  building.s,  having  the 
library,  hall,  and  chapel,  in  the  centre. 


an  elegant  line  of  new  buildings  on  the 
north,  and  the  old  buildings  on  the 
south  side. 

20.  Trinity  College  was  founded  and 
endowed  by  Sir  Thomas  Pope  in  1534, 
who  purchased  the  tenements  and  ex- 
tensive buildings  of  Durham  tlollege, 
originally  founded  by  Richard  de  No- 
ton, prior  of  Durham,  in  1289.  This 
college  formerly  consisted  principally 
of  a low  quadrangle,  with  hall,  library, 
and  chapel.  In  1664,  extensive  addi- 
tions were  made,  and  soon  after  a new 
court  of  three  sides  was  built,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Sir  Christopher 
W ren. 

The  Halls  of  the  University  were  ori- 
ginally the  private  property  of  some  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  w ho  let 
them  for  the  use  of  the  students  before 
the  foundation  of  the  colleges ; after 
the  endowment  of  colleges,  the  halls 
gradually  fell  into  disuse.  Five,  how- 
ever, still  remain ; the  students  who 
liclong  to  them  wear  the  same  dress 
and  have  the  same  University  privileges 
as  the  rest  of  the  students.  The  only 
difference  between  the  colleges  anil 
halls  is,  that  the  halls  have  no  fellow- 
ships or  scholarships,  and  not  being 
incorporated,  whatever  estates  or  other 
property  they  possess,  is  held  in  trust 
by  the  university.  The  halls  have 
nothing  in  tlicir  architecture  worthy  of 
remark.  St.  Mary's  Hall  took  its 
name  so  early  as  1239,  and  Magdalen 
Hall  in  1487.  New  Inn  Hall  is  situated 
on  the  west  side  of  the  North  Bailey, 
in  the  place  called  “ The  Seven  Deadiy 
Sins.”  St.  Alban's  t<M)k  its  name  in 
1230;  St.  Edmund's  Hall  in  1269: 
this  hall  derived  its  name  from  St.  Ed- 
mund, who  was  Arelibishoji  of  Can- 
terbury in  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 

The  Schools  in  which  the  professors 
formerly  delivered  their  lectures,  and 
the  examinations  for  degrees  take  place, 
form  a quadrangle,  the  principal  front 
of  which  is  175  feet  in  Icngtii ; they 
consist  of  a number  of  apartments,  most 
of  which  have  now  been  transferred 
to  the  Bodleian  Library  : a few  are  re- 
tained for  the  examinations.  The  Divi- 
nity School,  the  only  one  used  for  lec- 
tures, is  a splendid  specimen  of  the 
Gothic  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  The 
few  professors,  who  under  the  present 
system  can  obtain  classes,  lecture  in 
the  Clarendon  building.  Tlie  gate- 
way, which  is  opposite  to  Magdalen 
Hall,  is  in  a lofty  tower,  which  ex- 
hibits in  its  fire  stories  successively. 
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whal  are  called,  ihe  Qveunlers  ot'arrlii- 
lecture.  These  schools  were  built  in 
the  fifteenth  centurj'.  The  University 
library  was  founded  by  Humphrey 
Duku  of  Gloucester,  but  greatly  in- 
creased. and  almoi|t  created  by  Sir 
Thomas  Bodley,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  sixteenth  century : and  hence  it  is 
known  as  the  Bodleian  Library.  The 
erection  of  the  present  building  was 
beitun  in  ICIU.  The  principal  room  is 
in  the  form  of  the  letter  H ; but  the 
library  extends  in  a number  of  smaller 
rooms  entirely  round  the  quadrangle, 
Iwsidet  occupying  other  apartments. 
The  upfier  story  also  belongs  to  it,  and 
contains  some  books,  though  it  is  partly 
occupied  os  a picture  gallery,  which  con- 
tains a series  of  portraits  of  distinguished 
persons  connected  with  the  University. 
The  Builtcian  is  one  of  tlic  eleven  libra- 
ries which,  according  to  Art  of  Parlia- 
ment, receive  a copy  of  every  newly 
publisherl  book.  These  continual  acces- 
sions, BihU>d  to  Sir  T.  Bodley's  muni- 
ficent donation,  have  made  it  one  of  the 
liest  libraries  in  Europe.  At  the  same 
time,  owing  to  the  regulations  of  the 
University,  it  is  of  very  little  use  oven  to 
the  n'sident  members  of  Oxfonl.  This 
library  is  open  between  Lady  Day  and 
Michaelmas,  from  nine  in  the  morning 
till  four  in  the  afternoon  ; and  between 
Michaelmas  and  Lady  Day,  from  ten 
in  the  morning  till  three  in  the  after- 
noon. No  book  can  he  taken  out, 
Tlie  marbles  collected  in  Greece  and 
Asia,  at  the  expense  of  the  Earl  of 
Arundel,  and  presented  to  the  Univer- 
sitv  by  his  grandson,  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk, arc  plaersi  in  an  apartment  on  the 
north  side  of  the  schools.  The  library, 
founderl  by  Dr.  Radclilfc,  which  la'ars 
his  name,  was  built  by  Gibbs,  and  com- 
pleted in  1 749. 

The  Clarendon  Printing-house  was 
built  in  1711,  by  V'anbrugh,  with  the 
profits  arising  from  the  sale  of  Cla- 
rendon's History  of  the  Rebellion.  The 
business  of  the  press  was  carried  on  in 
this  building  until  18.30,  when  it  was 
removed  to  a newly-erected  printing- 
house.  At  present  the  basement  story 
contains  the  police  room,  and  other 
apartments  connected  with  that  esta- 
blishment. Tlte  remoinder  of  the  build- 
ing is  appropriated  to  the  public  pur- 
poses of  the  University.  The  present 
printing-house,  which  is  a large  build- 
ing, was  commenced  in  1 826,  and  was 
ready  for  use  in  the  following  year. 

Tic  Theatre  was  built  by  Gilbert 


Sheldon,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  anil 
Chancellor  of  the  University,  in  ir.na. 
The  bttihling  is  said  to  bo  on  the  plan 
of  the  theatre  of  Marecllus  at  Rome, 
and  is  capable  of  containing  nearly 
4000  persons.  Sir  Christopher  Wren 
was  tile  architect.  Public  meetings 
are  held  in  it  for  the  annua)  comme- 
moration of  benefactors,  the  recital  of 
prize  com|iositions,  and  occasionally 
for  conferring  degrees  on  distinguisherl 
persons : sometimes  public  concerts 
are  performed  in  it.  A Museum  was 
iuundeil  in  1682,  by  Elias  Ashmole,  for 
the  reception  of  rare  productions,  Imth 
natural  and  artificial.  The  building 
consists  of  two  large  rooms,  in  which 
the  princiiml  objects  are  arranged  ; and 
three  studies,  containing  MSS.  of  l)ug- 
dalc.  Wood,  Ashmole,  and  Aubrey 
with  other  rare  Ixxiks.  At  the  extre- 
mity of  the  northern  suburb  stands  the 
Observatory.  On  the  south  opposite  to 
Magdalen  College,  at  the  entrance  ol 
the  city  by  the  1-ondon  R<«d,  are  the 
Physic  Gardens,  which  were  first  formcil 
in  1622  by  the  Earl  of  Derby. 

Tile  statutes  under  which  the  Uni- 
versity acts  as  a corporate  body  were 
revised  and  enlarged,  and  received  the 
royal  sanction  in  tlw  reign  of  Charles  I. 
This  corporate  liody  is  known  by  the 
style  of  the  “Chancellor,  Masters,  and 
Scholars  of  the  University  of  Oxliird." 
The  whole  husiness  of  the  University  in 
itscorporate  cajiacity  is  transacted  in  two 
distinct  assemblies,  termed  “ IIousi>s 
the  lluu.se  of  Congregation,  and  the 
House  of  Convocation.  Besides  thcs<', 
there  are  weekly  meetings  of  the  >ii-e- 
chancellor,  heads  of  houses,  and  |mic- 
tors  ; at  which  meetings  all  new  orders 
and  regulations,  relating  to  Ihe  Univer- 
sity, must  now  originate.  When  llius 
approved,  they  are  finally  laid  before 
the  Convocation  to  be  rejccte<l  or  con- 
firmed. Tlie  Convocation  consists  of  the 
vice-chanecllor,  ])reetors,  and  all  dis'tors 
and  masters  who  have  taken  otit  their 
regency.  The  powers  of  this  asseniblv 
extend  to  all  subjects  connected  witli 
the  University.  The  House  of  Congre- 
gation is  eomposed  of  Ihe  vice-chan- 
cellor, or,  in  his  absence,  one  of  his  four 
deputies,  the  proctors  or  their  deputies, 
the  neretmry  regents  (doctors  in  divi- 
nity, civil  law,  and  medicine,  or  masters 
of  arts  for  Ihe  first  year  following  the 
act  after  they  were  admitted  to  their 
degrees),  and  the  regents  ad  p/unhim 
(which  term  comprehends  all  n'sident 
doctors,  all  public  professors  and  lec- 
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turcrs,  all  head«  of  collef^  and  halla, 
and  in  their  absence  their  deputies, 
the  masters  of  the  scliools,  the  public 
examiners,  and  deans  anil  censors  of 
colleges,  &c.).  The  business  of  Con- 
gregation is  principally  confined  to  the 
passing  of  graces  and  dispensations, 
and  to  the  granting  of  degrees.  The 
otlicers  by  which  the  university  is  im- 
mediately governed  are  the  chancellor, 
high-steward,  vice-chancellor,  and  two 
proctors.  The  chancellor  is  elected 
by  the  members  of  Convocation,  and 
is  usually  chosen  from  among  the  no- 
bility; fiis  ollicc  is  fur  life,  and  also 
that  of  the  high-steward,  who  is  nomi- 
nated by  the  chancellor.  The  vice- 
chancellor  is  recommended  by  the 
heads  of  houses,  but  is  appointed  by 
the  chancellor.  He  is  always  the 
. head  of  some  college,  and  is  annually 
nominated,  though  it  is  now  usual  fur 
the  same  person  to  hold  the  office  fur 
four  successive  years.  Tlie  two  proctors 
arc  roasters  of  arts,  of  at  least  four 
years'  standing.  They  arc  chosen  in 
turn  from  the  several  colleges,  and  are 
elected  by  the  common  sunrago  of  all 
doctors  and  masters  of  arts  in  their  re- 
si>ective  colleges.  The  vice-chancellor 
and  proctors  have  the  privilege  of  ap- 
TOinting  deputies  to  assist  them  in  their 
duties.  Besides  these  officers,  there 
arc,  a public  orator,  librarians,  a keeper 
of  the  archives,  &c.,  and  twenty-nine 
profcs.sors  and  lecturers.  In  1834  the 
members  on  the  books  of  the  university 
were  5290,  of  whom  2510  were  mem- 
bers of  Convocation. 

There  are  fourteen  parish  churches 
in  Oxford,  besides  places  of  public  wor- 
ship for  dissenters.  St.  Mary's  Church, 
situated  on  the  north  of  the  High 
Street,  is  a fine  Gothic  building,  erected 
in  1498.  The  interior  was  much  altered 
and  improved  in  1828,  and  is  uscrl  for 
the  uniiersity  sermons.  St.  Peter's  in 
the  East  is  suppose.!  to  have  been  ori- 
ginally built  by  St.  Grimbald,  under 
the  patronage  of  Alfred.  The  other 
principal  public  buildings  in  this  city 
are— IsL  The  Town  and  County  Hall, 
a spacious  stone  building,  erected  in 
1752  ; 2nd.  The  County  Gaol,  which 
occupies  the  site  of  an  ancient  castle 
built  in  the  reign  of  William  I.;  3rd. 
The  Bridewell ; 4th.  Tlie  UadclifTo  In- 
firmary ; 5th.  The  Music  Room  ; Cth. 
Tiio  General  Market.  There  are  se- 
veral charity  schools,  in  which  300  chil- 
dren arc  clothed  and  taught.  A hand- 
some stone  bridge,  520  feet  long,  called 


Magdalen  Bridge,  crosses  the  Cherwell 
on  the  east,  and  leads  to  the  High 
Street.  Magdalen  Bridge  was  erected 
in  1 779.  Another  bridge,  with  three 
substantial  arches,  crosses  the  Isis  on 
the  west : and  on  the  same  river  to  the 
south  is  another  bridge,  on  which  till 
1778  there  stood  a tower,  termed  Friar 
Bacon's  Study.  Oxford  has  no  parti- 
cular trade  or  manufacture,  but  mainly 
depends  on  the  University.  The  Oxford 
canal  is  of  great  advantage  to  the  town 
in  affording  facilities  fur  obtaining  sup- 
plies at  a cheap  rate.  In  the  article  of 
eoals  alone  there  has  been  a great 
saving  offoctod  : they  are  now  brought 
direct  from  Staffordshire,  instead  of 
coming  from  the  north  through  the 
[wrt  of  London. 

Banbury  is  a well-built  flourishing 
borough  on  the  Cherwell,  twenty-two 
miles  north  of  Oxford.  It  sends  one 
member  to  parliament : the  franchise 
has  recently  been  extended  to  the  whole 
jiarish.  lianbuiy  had  once  a free  gram- 
mar-school, but  only  the  building  now 
remains.  There  is  a charity  school, 
and  large  national  schools  fur  both 
sexes.  The  church  is  a spacious  mo- 
dern building,  Iresides  which  there  are 
five  meeting-houses  for  dissenters.  The 
town-hall  is  a mean  brick  building ; the 
gaol  is  an  old  and  rather  handsome 
structure.  There  was  a considerable 
manufacture  of  plush  or  worsted  shag, 
and  horse  girths,  which  has  somewhat 
declined  ; but  the  pros]ierity  of  the 
place  has  been  much  increased  by  the 
0|>ening  of  the  Oxford  canal,  which 
passes  to  the  east  between  the  town  and 
the  river.  The  fairs  and  weekly  mar- 
kets also  bring  a considerable  trade. 
A gas  light  and  coke  company  has 
recently  been  established,  Banbury 
is  a very  ancient  town ; the  .Saxon 
name  was  BanesbjTig,  and  it  has  been 
snp|iosed  by  some  antiquarians  (appa- 
rently without  sufficient  reason)  to  have 
been  the  Roman  station  Brinavaj.  A 
castle  erected  here  by  Alexander  Bishop 
of  Lincoln,  in  1 1 25,  was  a very  extensive 
building,  but  it  was  entirely  destroyed 
in  the  civil  wars  by  order  of  parlia- 
ment, and  nothing  remains  but  a frag- 
ment of  one  of  the  walls. 

The  borough  of  'Woodstock,  eight 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Oxford,  is  pleasantly 
situated  on  an  eminence : the  streets 
are  well  paved,  and  the  houses  are 
pretty  well  built ; but  it  is  by  no  means 
a flourishing  place.  Woorlstock,  till  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  sent  two 
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members  to  parliament ; it  now  semis 
only  one,  ami  the  franchise  has  been 
extended  much  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
former  borougb,  including;  an  area,  the 
boundary  of  nhich  runs  from  two  to 
four  miles  on  every  side  of  the  town. 
The  chapel*  is  a handsome  buildin}?. 
The  town  hall  is  a Rood  edifice  with 
stone  piazzas  under  it,  which  are  used 
as  a market.  A Rramniar-school  was 
founded  here  in  15si,  and  alms-houses 
in  1793.  On  the  south-west  of  the 
town  is  Blenheim  Park,  the  maRiiiflcent 
seat  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborouph.  The 
only  manufacture  of  this  place  is  that 
of  Rloves,  which  furnishes  employment 
to  about  120U  persons  in  the  town  and 
the  surrounding  villaRCs.  Between  three 
and  lour  miles  south  of  the  town  on  the 
river  Evenlixle  is  a pajtor-mill,  and  three 
miles  to  the  north-east  there  is  a stone 
quarry.  A few  miles  to  the  west  of 
the  town  at  Stonesfield  are  the  remains 
of  a Roman  villa. 

Witney,  a market-town,  situated  on 
the  Windrush,  ten  miles  W.N.W.  of 
Oxford,  consists  chietiy  of  two  streets, 
and  contains  one  parish  church,  and 
several  meeting-houses.  On  the  cast 
side  of  the  Hii;h  Street  stands  the 
Blanket  Weavers'  Hall,  which  is  a 
handsome  building.  In  the  same  street 
is  the  town-hall,  built  of  stone,  with  a 
piazza  beneath.  A free-school  was 
founded  here  in  1660,  and  a charity- 
school  in  1732.  This  place  has  long 
been  celebrated  for  its  manufacture  of 
blankets.  Witney  is  one  of  the  polling- 
places  for  the  county. 

Thame,  a market-town  on  the  river 
of  the  same  name,  is  twelve  miles  east 
of  Oxford.  The  town  stands  on  a gentle 
acclivity,  and  consiiits  principally  of  one 
long  street.  It  is  a place  of  great  an- 
tiquity, and  is  considered  by  some  wri- 
ters to  hove  been  the  site  of  a Roman 
city  called  Tamesis;  it  was  certainly 
of  some  consequence  in  the  time  of  the 
Saxons,  and  suffered  severely  from  the 
Danes.  The  church  is  a large  hand- 
some edifice,  in  the  form  of  a cross  ; at 
the  intersection  of  the  nave  and  tran- 
septs rises  a fine  embattled  tower.  Tlicro 
are  several  charitable  institutions.  The 
grammar- scbiKil  was.  during  the  whole 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  in  great  re- 
pute as  a place  of  education,  but  its 
prosperity  has  now  declined.  There 
are  no  manufactures  of  any  consc- 


* Woodstock  Is  n township  of  the  parish  of 
Bladoa,  and  therefore  has  do  ^rtsh  church. 


quence : the  bulk  of  the  labouring  class 
is  engaged  in  husbandry.  During  iho 
late  war  this  town  was  a depot  for  pri- 
soners of  war. 

Henley,  on  the  river  Thames,  twenty- 
two  miles  and  a half  south-east  of  Ox- 
ford, has  been  much  improved  during 
the  present  century  ; the  streets  have 
been  widened,  paved,  anil  lighted,  and 
the  houses  in  general  modernized.  The 
woiHlen  bridge,  which  formerly  crossed 
the  Thames  hero,  is  now  replaced  by  a 
handsome  one  of  stone.  The  church  is 
an  old  building  of  considerable  size; 
the  lofty  tower  was  built  by  Cardinal 
Wolsey.  There  arc  several  schools  and 
almshouses ; and  the  charities  alto- 
gether are  considerable  for  the  size  of 
the  place.  The  town  has  some  irado 
with  London  in  malt,  flour,  com,  and 
wood,  but  no  manufactures.  Five  miles 
north-west  of  Henley  is  the  small  town 
of  Netllebed,  one  of  the  polling-places 
for  the  county. 

Deddington,  near  the  Oxford  canal, 
sixteen  miles  north  of  Oxford,  is  now  a 
place  of  little  importance,  but  formerly 
it  was  a corporate  borough,  and  sent 
two  members  to  parliament.  It  was. 
however,  released  from  this  duty  by 
petition.  Deddington  is  one  of  the 
polling-places  fur  the  county. 

Chipping  Norton,  eighteen  miles 
north-west  of  Oxford,  was  once  a iilaca 
of  some  commercial  importance.  The 
town  is  on  the  side  of  a considerable 
eminence : the  houses  aro  mostly  of 
stone,  and  many  of  them  are  good,  but 
not  regularly  built.  It  contains  a fine 
Gothic  church,  a charity-school,  and  an 
nlinshouse.  To  the  north  of  the  church 
arc  the  small  remains  of  a castle,  sup- 
posisl  to  have  been  built  in  the  reign  of 
Stephen. 

Dorchester,  nine  miles  S.S.E.  of  Ox- 
ford, was  once  a Roman  station  (Duro- 
cina).  probably  of  some  importance.  In 
the  seventh  century  it  became  the  seat 
of  a bishopric,  which  comprised  the  two 
large  kingdoms  of  the  West  Saxons 
and  Mercians.  It  continucil  to  be  the 
largest  see  in  England,  until  about 
1 086,  when  it  w as  removed  to  Lincoln. 
The  church  is  a handsome  old  building, 
erected  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III. ; the 
interior  is  231  feet  fmm  east  to  west, 
and  210  from  south  to  north,  including 
the  aisles ; the  height  is  aljout  35  feet. 
It  has  a square  and  massive  tower,  with 
turrets  at  three  of  the  angles,  and  an 
embattled  parapet  at  the  top.  This 
town  is  now  of  no  importance,  depend- 
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ing  rhiefly  on  the  traffic  derived  from 
its  situation  on  the  road  to  Oxford. 
The  Thame  Hows  throuiili  the  town, 
and  at  a short  distance  on  the  s^^ith  is 
the  eonllucnce  of  that  river  witli  the 
Isis.  A new  stone  bridge  was  con- 
structed over  tlie  Tliame  at  Dorcliesler 
in  1815,  which  is  nearly  a (|onrter  of  a 
mile  lonj;.  and  thirty  feet  broad.  On 
the  south  side  of  the  tow  n is  an  ancient 
embankment,  about  thrce-iiuarters  of 
a mile  lonj;.  termed  Uyke  Hills ; and 
on  the  summit  of  an  eminence  is  a Ro- 
man camp  well  preserver!.  Many  im- 
perial Homan  coins  and  various  oilier 
interestinir  antiquities  have  been  dug 
up  in  this  town  and  its  neiirlibourhood. 

Watlington,  fourteen  miles  south-east 
by  east  of  Oxford,  situated  among  the 
Chiltern  Hills,  is  a small  town  with 
narrow  streets  and  ill-built  houses.  The 
church,  which  is  an  old  building,  stands 
at  some  little  distance  on  the  north- west 
of  the  town.  Here  is  a small  free- 
school.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  is 
the  market-place,  a substantia!  brick 
building,  creeled  in  1604.  The  Roman 
Icknield  Street  passed  about  half  a mile 
south  by  east  of  this  town. 

Hurford,  on  the  Windrush,  seventeen 
miles  west  by  north  of  Oxford,  is  an  old 
and  irregularly-built  town.  The  church 
is  a fine  old  edifice.  Burforil  contains 
a frcc-s<diool,  founded  in  1.571,  and 
three  slenderly  endowed  almsliouses. 
This  town  has  manufactures  of  saddles, 
rugs,  and  duffles. 

Population  of  market-towns  in  Ox- 
fordshire : — 


Oxford 21), 4.81 

Banbury 5906 

WiKidstock 1380 

AVitney 5.336 

Thame 2885 

Henley 3618 

Deildington 2078 

Dorchester 866 

Chipping  Norton. .. . 26.37 

Burford 1866 

Watlmgton 18.33 

Bicester 2866 

Bampton 2514 


AuthoriUfs. 

Davis's  Agriculture  of  the  County  of 
Oxfordshire. 

Young's  Agricultural  Survey. 
Wood's  History  of  the  Colleges' and 
Halla  of  tlxtbrd. 

Chalmers’s  History  of  the  University 
of  Oxford. 


The  Oxford  University  Calendar.' 

Ingram's  Memorials  of  Oxford. 

OLOl’CESTEBSHIHK 

Is  boundeil  on  the  east  by  Oxfordshire' 
on  the  north  by  AVarwickshire  and 
AA'orcestershirc,  on  the  west  by  Here- 
fordshire and  Monmouthshire,  and  on 
the  south  by  Somersetshire  and  AA'ilt- 
sliire.  It  is  of  a very  irregular  figure, 
projecting  into  the  neighbouring  coun- 
ties on  the  north-east  and  on  the  south- 
west. Its  greatest  length,  which  is 
from  north-cast  to  south-west,  is  fifty- 
two  miles,  and  from  cast  to  west  forty- 
three  miles;  the  area  is  about  1236 
square  miles.  On  the  south-west  this 
county  surrounds  a small  isolated  piece 
of  AViltshire,  and  on  the  north-east 
several  detached  partsof  AA'orccstcrshire. 
Several  parts  of  Gloucestershire  are 
also  entirely  contained  within  the  neigh- 
bouring counties  of  AA'arwick  and  Ox- 
ford. 

This  county  formed  part  of  the  Mer- 
cian kingilom  of  the  Saxons,  during 
which  period  AVinchcombe  and  King 
Stanley  are  mentioned  as  royal  resi- 
dences. The  Romans  intersected  it  by 
several  roads,  the  principal  of  which 
were  the  Icknield  Street,  the  Ermine 
Street,  the  Fosseway,  and  the  Via 
Julia.  The  first  enters  from  Oxford- 
shire at  East  Leach,  meets  the  Fosse- 
way and  Ermine  Street  at  Cirencester, 
and  proceeds  to  Aust.  The  second  en- 
ters the  county  from  AA'iltsbire  at  Crick- 
lade,  passes  through  Cirencester  to  Glou- 
cester, whence  it  is  supposed  to  have 
been  continued  to  Caerleon  in  Mon- 
mouthshire. The  Fosseway  runs  in  a 
north-cast  direction  from  Bath  through 
the  county  past  Cirencester  to  Liming- 
ton,  where  it  enters  AVarwickshire.  The 
A'ia  Julia  led  from  Bath  across  the 
Severn  into  Monmouthshire.  There 
are  numerous  remains  of  Roman  en- 
campments in  this  county.  About  a 
ciuartcr  of  a mile  of  the  Fosseway,  near 
Isourton-on-the-Water,  is  a quadran- 
gular Roman  camp,  inclosing  nearly 
sixty  acres  ; numerous  coins  and  other 
antiquities  have  Ireen  discovereil  here. 
Near  Oldbury-on-tho-Hill  there  are 
also  vestiges  of  two  camps  ; many  other 
traces  of  Roman  occupation  have  like- 
wise been  discovered  throughout  the 
county. 

The  general  aspect  of  the  county 
varies  extremely.  It  may  bo  distin- 
guished into  throe  separate  districts, 
the  boundaries  of  which  are  easily  do- 
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fined,  as  their  respective  characteristics 
are  the  hill,  the  vale,  and  the  forest. 
To  the  east  of  I he  Severn,  and  nearly 
parallel  to  it  at  the  distance  of  from  six 
to  ten  miles,  runs  a ransto  (called,  in 
parts  of  its  course,  the  Cotswold*  Hills) 
throiiijh  the  whole  of  the  county  in  a 
north  and  north-east  direction,  from 
Bath  on  the  I.ower  Avon  to  Chipping 
Campden,  and  nearly  to  the  Upper 
Avon.  Near  Wotlon  under  F.dite,  the 
hills  rise  to  the  hoiuht  of  KOO  feet,  and 
after  sinking  to  250  feet,  again  rise  near 
Cheltenham  to  1134  feet;  they  divide 
the  basin  of  the  Ix)wcr  Severn  from 
the  waters  which  How  into  the  upper 
course  of  the  .Avon  and  into  the 
Thames  t.  On  the  east  side  of  the 
Severn,  between  the  river  and  the  hills, 
is  an  extensive  vale  of  the  riche.st  soil, 
with  a goorl  elimato.  This  district  is 
divided  into  upper  and  lower,  or  the 
vales  of  Gloucester  and  Berkeley.  The 
former  extends  from  Glourester  north- 
wards, and  is  Iroundod  by  the  Severn 
on  the  west  side,  and  by  the  hills  on 
the  cast,  which  inclose-  in  nearly  a semi- 
circular arch,  the  towns  of  Gloucester, 
Tewkesbury,  and  Cheltenham.  The 
vale  of  Gloucester  extends  from  north  to 
south  about  fifteen  miles,  and  from  east 
to  west  iM'tween  seven  and  eight.  The 
vale  of  Berkeley  in  its  outline  describes 
nearly  a segment  of  a circle;  the  Severn 
forming  an  irregular  chord,  and  the  hills 
to  the  south  and  east  a curve,  termi- 
nated on  the  north  by  the  Painswick 
and  Matson  Hills.  Its  extent  from 
Aust  Cliff  on  the  south. to  the  fort  of 
Matson  Hill  is  twenty- five  mites;  its 
average  width  is  rather  less  than  four. 
On  the  west  of  the  Severn,  and  entirely- 
divided  by  it  from  the  rest  of  the  county, 
is  the  forest  district  diversified  by  hill 
and  date,  and  chielly  occupied  by  the 
Forest  of  Deant,  noted  for  its  oak  and 


* Colsvpold  Ukn  Ht  nsm«  from  ihetp-cotcs  nod 
nro!d«~hlllii,  the  RnglUhmen  in  old  imics  termed 
woldi.— -Camd«n*»  Itrifannin. 

j See  pp,  47.  S®,  See. 

t The  Foreci  of  Dean  U sttppened  to  hare  de- 
rived Ite  name  from  the  Brllnth  7>np.v'f  f'oed.  or 
the  wood  of  fallow  deer,  with  vrblih  it  abounded 
for  many  centuries.  Nearlv  the  whole  la  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Crown  *,  and  the  area  ia  above  20.000 
acre*.  The  forewt  ia  divided  into  aix  walloi.  and 
lt»  ftorernment  ia  ve«ted  in  a lord-warden,  rIx  de- 
puty wardetiR,  four  rerdcreri),  a cunaervatur,  and 
lereral  other  tnihordinate  otBccra.  These  officers 
are  empowered  to  hold  a Court  of  Attachment 
every  forty  days;  a Court  of  r^nanimote  three 
limes  every  year;  and  another  Court,  called  the 
Jtmice  Seat,  once  in  three  years.  Three  courts  ore 
held  at  the  Kiog's  l.odgc  or  Speech  House,  situated 
nearly  In  the  centre  of  the  forest.  The  whole 
forest  is  extra-parochial,  and  Us  InbabitaDta,  be- 


beech  trees,  which  formerly  furnished 
the  greater  part  of  the  supply  of  limber 
for  the  Britisli  navy.  The  hill-district 
contains  almut  200,000  acres,  and  con- 
sists of  a long  tract  of  undulating  high 
ground,  in  some  parts  bleak  and  bare, 
but  in  Olliers  yielding  a short  fine  grass 
well  adapted  for  sheep  pasture,  to 
w liich  puniose  it  is  chielly  appropriated, 
lliough  Inc  general  elevation  is  con- 
siderable, the  climate  is  by  no  means 
severe.  The  sides  of  the  hills  abound 
with  springs,  and  almost  every  valley 
has  its  little  stream. 

The  principal  rivers  are  tlie  Severn, 
the  Wye.  the  Imwer  and  the  Upper 
Avons,  llie  Krome,  tlie  Stroud,  the  Isis 
or  Thames,  the  Ualiie,  the  Wiiidrush, 
and  the  Leddcn.  Tlie  Severn  enters 
tlie  county  from  Worcestershire  on  the 
north  near  Tewkesbury,  where,  unit- 
ing its  waters  with  the  Upjx'r  Avon, 
it  takes  a S.S.W.  course  to  Gloucester. 
At  Gloucester  it  divides  into  two 
hr.inehes  which,  rc-uuiting  a little 
below  the  city,  inclose  a small  tract 
of  land  called  Alney  Island.  From 
Gloucester  it  (lows  in  a very  winding 
course,  hut  still  in  the  same  general 
direction  to  Newnham,  where  it  widens 
into  a broad  mstnary,  into  wliieh  the 
Wye  and  the  Lower  Avon  fall.  In  the 
tpstuary  of  this  river  opposite  the  mouth 
of  the  Avon,  the  tide  rises  forty-two 
feet.  Abundnnee  of  salmon  used  for- 
merly to  lie  caught  in  the  Severn,  but 
it  lias  now  become  scarce.  The  Ixiwer 
Wye  forms  the  lioundary  between 
Monmouthshire  and  tliis  county ; atid 
the  Lower  Avon  partly  between  this 
ecutity  and  Somersetshire.  At  Chep- 
stow, near  the  mouth  of  the  Wye,  the 
tide  sometimes  rises  60  and  "Ofeet.  The 
North  Frome  is  a small  stream,  which 
rising  near  Wickwar,  passes  Iron  Acton, 
and  in  its  course  supplies  a number  of 
mills  and  manufactories.  It  enters  Bris- 
tol on  the  north  side  of  the  city,  and 
passing  through  the  centre  of  it  falls 
into  the  floating-dock  of  the  .A von.  The 
last  half  mile  of  its  course  is  used  as  a 
dock  and  harlxiur.  The  laiddcn  takes 
its  rise  in  Herefordshire  to  the  north  of 
Ledbury,  and  after  a south-east  course 


aidot  being  exempted  from  rali*i  and  taxea,  hare 
free  liberty  of  paaturage,  and  the  privilege  of  alnlr* 
tug  mine*,  with  the  right  of  t^ing  wood  and 
timber  for  their  work*.  One-»lxtb  of  the  produce 
of  the  miiicti  U due  to  the  King.  The  extra-paro> 
chlal  inhabitant*  In  thla  forest  In  lh31  were  7M14  : 
of  these  more  than  t'OO  nialea.  twenty  years  and 
upwards,  were  employed  ia  mlaei,  quarries,  and 
coal  pits. 
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falls  into  the  Severn  at  Gloucester. 
The  Upper  Avon  only  divides  a small 
portion  of  this  county  from  Warwick- 
shire, and  another  small  part  from 
Worcestershire.  The  Stroud  rises  ne.ar 
Brimpfield,  passes  on  to  Stroud,  and 
joins  the  Severn  seven  miles  south-west 
of  Gloucester.  The  Caine  or  Coin,  one 
of  the  principal  rivers,  rises  a little  to 
the  north  of  Cheltenham,  and  taking 
a winding  course  to  the  south  east, 
passes  by  Fairford,  and  joins  the  other 
streams  which  unite  with  the  Thames* 
at  Lcchlade.  The  Windrush  has  its 
source  near  Winchcombe,  and  takes  a 
south-east  and  then  an  east  course 
throtigh  the  county  into  Oxfordshire. 

The  canals  of  this  county  give  it  a 
communication  with  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  The  Thames  and  Severn 
canal  connects  the  navigation  of  the 
Severn  with  the  Thames : it  begins 
at  Lechlade  on  the  confines  of  the 
county  where  the  navigation  of  the 
Thames  ceases.  This  canal  is  42  feet 
wide  at  the  surface  of  the  water,  28  at 
the  bottom,  and  3 deep.  At  the  highest 
part,  seven  miles  and  a half  from  .Stroud, 
It  is  carried  through  Sappert.m  Tunnel, 
which  is  4300  yards  in  length,  and  15 
feet  in  breadthf : it  then  goe.s  on  to 
Stroud,  where  its  continuation  is  called 
the  Stroud  Water  Canal,  which  runs 
nearly  parallel  to  the  Stroud  river  till 
it  meets  the  Severn,  about  seven  miles 
below  Gloucester  in  a straight  line. 
The  Hereford  canal,  which  is  intended 
to  connect  the  towns  of  Gloucester 
and  Hereford,  is  not  yet  completed, 
and  at  present  reaches  only  from  Glou- 
cester to  I-edhnry.  The  Berkeley  and 
Gloucester  canal  is  sulliciently  capa- 
cious to  allow  West  Indiamcn  and  other 
large  vessels  to  come  up  to  Gloucester, 
being  1 8 feet  deep,  and  70  feet  in  w idth 
at  the  surface ; it  begins  in  the  mstuary 
of  the  Severn,  at  Sharpness  Point, 
about  three  miles  from  the  town  of 
Berkeley,  and  terminates  in  a spacious 
basin  at  Gloucester.  In  its  course  it 
crosses,  by  an  aqueduct,  the  Stroud 
Water  canal,  near  the  Severn.  The 
whole  length  of  this  canal  is  sixteen 
miles  and  a half ; while  the  sinuosities 
of  the  river  in  this  part  make  the  course 
of  the  Severn  from  point  to  point  of  the 
canal  twenty-eight  miles.  This  canal 
was  projeiged  in  1 793  ; but  it  was  not 
completed  until  1826.  There  are  me 


• For  the  lonrce  of  ihe  Thamn,  »w  p.  48. 
t Not<,p.4S>. 


dicinal  springs  of  great  oflicbcy  in  this 
county  ; those  of  Clifton  and  Chelten- 
ham have  been  long  celebrated,  and 
one  has  recently  l>cen  discovered  near 
Gloucester,  whiclr  it  is  said  surpasses 
those  of  Cheltenham  in  its  strength 
and  effects. 

The  soil  of  the  hills  is  generally  a 
calcareous  loam,  changing  in  the  little 
valleys  into  a stiff  clay ; the  upper  soil 
is  everyw  here  of  little  depth,  averaging 
not  more  than  five  inches ; the  subsoil 
is  a calcareous  rubble,  and  stones  of 
difl'erent  kinds  arc  found  near  the  sur- 
face. The  land  under  cultivation  is 
inclosed  by  stone  wmlls;  corn,  turnips, 
and  Ihe  artificial  grasses  are  the  prin- 
cipal crops.  The  v ale-district  contains 
about  100,000  acres.  The  soil  is  mostly 
a dcc]),  rich  loam,  of  uncommon  ferti- 
lity, partly  under  the  plough,  and  partly 
in  pasture : the  land  is  intersected  with 
elm  and  willow  and  thorn  hedges.  A 
considerable  quantity  of  corn  is  raised 
in  the  vale  of  Gloucester.  Excellent 
butter  is  also  raaile  hci-e,  and  the 
cheese  known  as  single  Gloucester.  Ti  e 
vale  of  Berkeley  is  chiefly  devoted  to 
dairy  farms,  anil  to  the  rearing  of  cattle ; 
there  is  some  arable  land  towards 
the  up|)cr  angle,  hut,  with  this  excep- 
tion, nearly  Ihe  whole  is  laid  out  in 
grass.  The  cheese  known  as  double 
Gloucester,  and  whey-bullcr,  are  made 
in  this  vale  in  very  large  quantities. 
Tlie  produce  of  Ihe  orcluml  is  likewise 
an  object  of  attention  to  Ihe  vale  farmer. 
Considerable  quantities  of  cider  and 
perry  are  made  annually.  The  forest- 
district,  which  contains'  aliout  4O,(HI0 
acres,  is  likewise  well  slocked  with 
orchards  that  produce  excellent  cider. 
A great  bed  of  coal  and  iron-stone  ex- 
tends all  through  it,  and  l)clueen  one 
and  two  hundred  pits  have  been  opened 
for  the  coal  in  different  parts.  The 
iron  ore  is  not  very  rich  in  metal,  and 
therefore  comparatively  little  worked. 
To  the  north  of  Bristol  is  another  bed 
of  the  same  kind,  which  likewise  con- 
tains veins  of  lead;  the  iron  and  lead 
are  not  worked,  hut  Ihe  coal  supplies 
the  immense  consumption  of  the  manu- 
factories of  Bristol*.  A good  compact 
limestone  is  found  in  the  Forest,  and  a 
very  superior  Jcind  is  obtained  in  great 
abundance  a few  miles  to  the  north  of 
Bristol.  Freestone  of  excellent  quality, 
more  particularly  at  I'ainsw  ick,  is  found 
on  the  hills ; blue  claystone  for  build- 


• See  p.  57. 
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intr  in  tho  vale ; and  paviiij»  stones  and 
grits  in  the  Forest. 

(iloucestcrshire  is  divided  into  twenty- 
eight  hundreds,  containing  .35 1 parishes, 
one  eity,  and  part  oranolher,  and  twenty- 
eight  niurkel-towns.  Tliis  county  is 
likewise  politically  divided  into  two 
parts,  each  of  which  sends  two  inendK'rs 
to  parliament.  The  eastern  division 
comprises  the  hundnsls  of— Crowthornc 
and  Minety,  Brightwells-Barrow,  Brad- 
ley, Rapsgate,  Bisley,  Jjjugtree,  Whit- 
stone,  Kitlsgate,  Westminster,  Deer- 
hurst,  Slaughter,  Cheltenham,  Cleave, 
Tihaldstone.  Tewkesbury,  Dudstone 
and  King's  Barton,  and  Gloucester  city 
anil  county.  Tho  western  divisioti 
comprises  the  hundreds  of— Berkeley, 
Thornbury,  Langley  and  Snineshead, 
Ilenbury,  Grumbald's  Ash,  Pui  klc 
Church,  Barton  Regis,  Lancaster  Duchy. 
Botloe,  .Saint  Briavd's,  Westbury,  and 
Blidslne ; e.vcept  so  much  of  Ilenbury 
and  Barton  Regis  as  are  included  in 
Bristol. 

Gloucester,  w Inch  is  a city  and  county 
of  itself,  and  also  the  capital  of  Glouces- 
tershire, distant  from  London  1 06  miles 
west  by  south,  is  situated  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Severn,  about  thirty-three 
miles  above  the  entrance  of  the  Bristol 
Avon  into  the  Bristol  Channel.  Glou- 
cester is  tho  Glcvum  of  the  Anioninc 
Itinerary,  and  the  Caer  Gloui  of  the 
Britons ; Glcvum  was  a Roman  Co- 
lonia.  The  city  consists  principally  of 
four  wide  streets,  meeting  each  other  at 
right  angles : thev  are  named  respec- 
tively from  the  old  gates  of  the  city  at 
which  they  terminate— East,  North, 
West,  and  South-gate  streets. 

The  cathedral,  w hich  was  originally 
an  abbey-church,  was  converted  into  a 
ciUhedral  at  the  Reformation.  Henry 
VHI.  made  Gloucester  a bishop's  see; 
but  Camden  gives  reasons  for  supi>osing 
that  it  was  a bishopric  at  a very  early 
time.  This  noble  edifice  is  of  very  an- 
cient date,  and  combines  in  a remark- 
able degree  the  architecture  of  succes- 
sive ages : the  Norman,  Saxon,  and 
early  English  styles  are  all  distinctly 
traced,  and  each  are  fine  examples  of 
their  kind*.  The  extreme  exterior  length 
and  breadth  of  the  cathedral  are  re- 
spectively 427  and  134  lect;  the  central 
tower  is  223  feet  high.  There  were 
eleven  parochial  churches  in  this  city 
before  its  siege  by  Charles  I.  in  1643, 


* For  II  particular  deacrlption  of  this  cathedral, 
aee  BrUlnii*n  Hlitory  and  Account  of  Gloucester 
Cathedral,  Lyiooi'a  Gloucesterabira  Aotlquliiea, 
&c 


but  five  of  Ihein  were  then  demolished. 
There  are  several  meeting-houses,  and 
a synagogue.  Among  the  public  insti- 
tutions are  two  grammar-schools,  a ch.a- 
rity-sehool,  a lunatic  asylum,  a house 
of  indu.stry,  a county  infirmary,  several 
hospitals,  and  a great  number  of  other 
charities  ; two  commodious  market- 
houses,  a custom-house,  and  a modern 
theatre.  .The  shire-hall  is  a hand.somo 
building,  well  adapted  for  the  businc.ss 
of  the  county.  The  county  gaol,  a little 
b)  the  west  of  the  town,  is  on  the  site  of 
tho  ancient  castle  built  in  the  time  of 
William  I.,  the  remains  of  which  were 
destroyed  some  years  hack  to  make  room 
for  the  gaol.  This  prison  is  worthy  of 
notice  as  being  the  first  in  England 
where  attempts  were  made  to  introduce 
a more  enlightened  and  humane  system 
of  prison  discipline.  It  is  described  at 
pre.sent  as  inadcf|uate  to  its  purposes, 
especially  the  classification  of  prisoners. 
A house  of  correction  is  attached  to  it*. 
The  Spa  is  to  tho  south  of  the  town, 
where  tltere  is  a handsome  pump-room, 
with  hot,  cold,  and  vapour-baths,  which 
was  first  oitened  in  1815:  since  that 
time  houses  fur  the  accommodation  of 
visitors  have  been  erected.  Gloucester 
is  abundantly  supplied  with  water  from 
springs  in  the  vicinity : coal  is  brotight 
down  the  Severn  from  Staffordshire, 
and  is  preferred  to  that  of  the  ad- 
jacent collieries  for  its  superior  (luality. 
Goal  is  brought  also  from  the  Forest  of 
Dean  to  the  city.  The  principal  ma- 
nufacture of  Gloucester  is  that  of  pins, 
which  has  however  deelinerl  in  conso- 
Huence  of  the  competition  of  Birming- 
ham and  other  places:  there  is  also  a 
large  bell  foundry  established  here 
about  A.D.  1.3t)0.  The  chief  cause  of 
the  prosperity  of  the  city  is  its  trade, 
which  at  present  is  much  on  the  in- 
crease. This  may  bo  attributcil,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  the  improvement  in 
the  inland  navigation  efl'ected  by  the 
Gloucester  and  Berkeley  canal,  which 
has  very  much  increased  tho  com- 
mercial importance  of  Gloucester.  Tho 
custom-house  receipts,  which  were 
2836/.  in  1827,  were,  in  1831,  above 
10,000/.,  and  arc  probably  still  increas- 
ing. Gloucester  has  also  communica- 
tion, both  cast  and  west,  by  means  of 
canals ; and  a rail-road,  nine  miles 
long,  has  been  made  between  this 
city  and  Cheltenham,  by  which  pro- 
visions, &.C.  are  sent  to  tho  latter  place 


* KeporU  on  Municipal  Corpurationa. 
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with  great  facility.  The  county  of  the 
city  of  Gloucester  semis  two  memhers 
to  parliament.  The  limits  within  which 
the  elective  franchise  is  exercised  have 
recently  been  somewhat  enlarged  on 
the  south  and  east,  and  now  include 
the  new  buildings  at  the  Spa.  Under 
the  recent  Act  for  the  regulation  of 
Municipal  Corporations,  Gloucester  is 
divided  into  three  wards,  and  has  six 
aldermen  and  eighteen  councillors.  A 
triennial  musical  festival  is  held  in  the 
cathedral  of  this  city.  The  Westgate 
hriilge  over  the  Severn  was  taken  down 
and  retniilt  under  an  act  of  40  Geo.  111. 
The  city  is  lighted  wiUi  gas. 

Tewkesbury  is  a very  ancient  borough, 
delightfully  situated  on  the  cast  bank 
of  the  Upper  Avon,  near  its  conlluence 
with  the  Severn,  and  ten  miles  N.N.E. 
of  Gloucester.  Tewkesbury  sends  two 
members  to  parliament  : the  elective 
franchise  has  recently  been  extended 
from  the  town  to  the  whole  parish,  which 
stretches'  from  north  to  south  about  four 
miles ; its  width  from  east  to  west  varies 
from  200  yturtls  at  the  north  to  two  miles 
at  the  south.  It  is  likewise  a polling- 
place  for  the  county.  A little  to  the 
north  of  the  town,  the  Avon  has  been 
divertetl  from  its  natural  channel  by  a 
cut  called  New  .Avon,  or  Mill  Avon, 
which  meets  the  Severn  lower  down. 
Two  other  streams,  called  the  Carron 
and  the  Swilgate,  hero  How  into  the 
Avon,  the  one  just  above  the  tow  n,  and 
the  other  a short  distance  below  it. 
Tlie  tide  ascends  tlie  Sevtwn  as  far  as 
Tewkesbury.  Tewkesbury  consists 
mostly  of  three  principal  streets,  with 
several  lanes  and  alleys.  The  principal 
street,  running  from  the  south  in  a north- 
ea.st  direction,  is  of  considerable  length, 
and  wide  and  handsome;  all  the  streets 
arc  paved  and  lighted.  Most  of  the 
old  bnildings  have  been  replaced  by 
houses  of  more  modem  fomi ; but  there 
are  still  a few  specimens  left  of  the 
ancient  style  of  building.  The  l■hurl•h, 
a maimilicent  structure,  was  originally 
an  abbey,  founderl,  it  is  said, about  a.d. 
715*  ; it  contains  most  interesting  spe- 
cimens of  several  styles,  and  many  se- 
pulchral monuments  of  warlike  [Ktrson- 
ages.  Besides  the  church,  Tewkesbury 
contains  meeting-houses  for  Independ- 
ents, Quakers,  Baptists, and  Methodists. 
Among  the  public  buildings  and  insti- 
tutions an: — the  town  hall,  a handsome 
building ; the  n<‘w  gaol,  situated  at 
the  top  of  High  Street,  which  is  neat 
* Caiadco,  OluucesteriUiie. 


and  commodious  ; and  the  house  of 
industry  near  the  entrance  of  the 
town,  which  is  well  adapted  for  its 
purjiose.  There  are  a free  grammar- 
school*,  an  endowed  charity-school,  and 
national  and  Lancastcrian  schools  ; also 
several  almshouses  and  charities ; a 
di.spensary,  and  numerous  other  bene- 
volent associations.  Tewkesbury  had 
once  a considerable  share  in  the  cluthins 
business,  but  it  has  entirely  ceased, 
Tlie  working  classes  are  now  mostly 
employed  in  stocking  framo-work  knit- 
ting, particularly  cotton ; in  the  manu- 
faciure  of  nails,  and  in  the  business  of 
matting.  About  GilU  stocking-frames 
are  at  present  employed,  and  about  150 
persons  in  the  manufacture  of  lace  by 
machinery.  The  corn-market  ofTewkes- 
bury  is  said  to  Im  somewhat  less  fre- 
quented,'owing  apparently  to  improved 
communication  lietwecn  other  towns  in 
the  neighbourhood.  In  a Held  about 
half  a mile  south  of  the  town  was  fought 
the  decisive  battle  between  the  houses 
of  York  and  Lancaster,  a. n.  1471,  and 
the  scene  of  that  sanguinary  engage- 
ment is  still  known  under  the  name  of 
the  bloody  meadow.  A bridge  has  re- 
eenlly  been  built  over  the  ,Severn,  open- 
ing a direct  communication  between 
Tewkesbury,  and  Hereford,  and  Wales. 

Cheltenham  is  beautifully  situated  in 
a fine  fertile  vale,  open  on  the  south 
and  west,  and  sheltered  on  the  north- 
east by  an  immense  amphitheatre 
formed  by  the  Cotswold  Hills;  it  is 
nine  miles  E.N.E.  of  Gloucester.  This 
town  is  chietly  celebrated  for  the  medi- 
cinal properties  of  its  saline  springs,  the 
sanative  quality  of  w hich  was  discovered 
in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century, 
when  a room  was  fitted  up  for  the  re- 
ception of  company.  Since  that  time 
Chclteidiatn  has  gradually  risen  in  re- 
pute, and  has  been  made  particularly 
attractive  to  visitors  as  well  as  invalids. 
The  town,  which  extends  about  a mile 
in  length,  consists  of  one  wide  street, 
and  others  branching  from  it  at  right 
angles.  The  Well  Walk  is  an  elegant 
gnivelUsl  promenade,  about  60U  feet  in 
length,  and  20  feet  in  breadth,  llie 
church  is  a venerable  old  building  ; the 
theatre  is  of  course  modern.  There  arc 
two  charity-schools  and  an  hospital.  The 
amusements  of  this  town  are  those  usual 
iti  most  other  places  of  public  resort. 


• Ttle  master  of  ttiis  sclinol  at  the  time  of  the 
Corpotaiion  tuiiuiry  (1803)  has  » clersymsii,  and 
also  o justice  of  the  horoush,  tn  which  Utter  capa- 
city  he  was  oae  of  the  soTcroora  of  the  acbooh 
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and  perhaps  of  a superior  order.  Be- 
sides tlie  excellent  areommodations  in 
the  town,  there  are  detached  villas  in 
the  vicinity,  which  are  not  only  eligible 
residences,  but  add  considerably  to  the 
picturosque.beauty  of  the  scenery.  By 
ibe  Reform  Act,  Cheltenham  sends  one 
member  to  parliament,  and  it  is  likewise 
a polliog-place  for  the  eastern  division 
of  the  county. 

North-I>:ach,  eighteen  miles  east  by 
south  of  Gloucester,  lies  in  a bottom  in 
the  Cotswold  Hills,  near  the  source  of 
the  Lecbe,  a small  river  whence  it  de- 
rives its  name.  It  was  formerly  an 
important  clothing  town,  hut  there  not 
being  sufllcient  water  for  the  numlier  of 
mills  required,  the  manufacture  has 
gradually  declined.  The  churi'h  is  a 
hand.some  old  building.  There  is  a free 

f'riim mar-school,  founded  in  1558,  which 
las  an  exhibition  to  Pembroke  College, 
Oxford,  of  the  annual  value  of  50f. 
North-Leach  is  a polling-place  for  the 
eastern  division  of  the  county. 

Cirencester,  a borough  seventeen 
miles  south-east  of  Gloucester,  is  situ- 
ated on  the  small  river  Churn,  which 
falls  into  the  Thames  near  Cricklade. 
It  sends  two  members  to  parliament. 
Cirencester  is  the  site  of  the  Roman 
station  of  Corinium,  or  Cornovium. 
Three  Roman  roads,  the  Fosse-way, 
Krrain  Street,  and  the  Icknield-way, 
meet  at  this  place.  A variety  of  anti- 
quities have  been  found  here,  and  in 
the  neighbourhood;  which,  together 
with  the  circuit  of  the  walls,  indicate 
that  the  ancient  town  must  have  occu- 
pied a much  greater  area  than  the  pre- 
sent. Camden  speaks  of  the  ‘ ruinaleil 
walls'  as  existing  in  liis  time;  and 
they  were  still  visible  in  1718  (Atkyns' 
Gloucestershire).  The  town,  as  it  now 
stands,  contains  four  principal  streets, 
and  several  smaller  ones.  'There  were 
once  three  churches,  but  only  one  re- 
mains, which  is  a noble  edillce,  and 
a magnificent  specimen  of  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  fifteenth  century.  There 
are  likewise  places  of  worship  for  Dis- 
senters. Cirencester  has  a grammar 
and  other  cliarity  schotds,  three  hos- 
pitals, and  several  charitable  institutions, 
the  whole  income  of  w hich  is  consider- 
able*. The  manufactures  ofCirencester 
are  not  very  important.  Tlierc  are  two 
or  three  manufactories  of  curriers 
knives,  for  which  this  town  has  long 
been  in  very  high  repute.  An  oxten- 


* Uifwt  of  Charity  CoarmUaioatra*  Report, 


sive  clothing  manufactory  is  carried  on 
in  the  parish ; a small  carpet  manu- 
factory is  likewise  e.stablishcd.  A 
branch  of  the  Tliames  and  Severn 
Canal  is  brought  close  to  the  town. 

Stroud,  a borough  and  market- 
town,  situated  on  a declivity  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Cotswold  Hills,  and  on  the 
little  river  Stroud,  is  nine  miles  south 
of  Gloucester.  The  town  it.scif  consists 
of  only  a few  narrow  streets.  There  aro 
one  church  anil  various  chapels,  a frec- 
school  and  several  charity-schools. 
Stroud  is  the  centre  of  an  extensive 
clothing  district,  which  stretches  in  a 
direct  line  about  nine  miles  from  cast 
to  west,  and  nearly  the  same  distance 
from  north  to  south,  and  contains  up- 
wards of  ninety  mills.  The  peculiar 
features  of  this  district  are  the  situation 
of  the  mills  on  streams  in  deep  ravines ; 
the  scattered  and  irregular  manner  in 
which  the  houses  are  built  on  the  hdl- 
sides;  and  the  contrast  between  the 
high  land,  in  many  cases  either  covered 
with  wood  or  quite  bare,  and  with 
few  houses,  and  the  valleys  which  are 
studded  with  houses  and  thickly  peo- 
pled. The  Stroud,  winch  is  a very  clear 
stream,  is  said  to  have  peculiar  proper 
tics  in  the  dyeing  of  scarlet  and  other 
grain  colours,  Tlie  Thames  and  .Severn 
canal,  from  this  point  usually  called  the 
Stroudwater  canal,  accompanies  the 
course  of  the  river  to  the  Severn  ; the 
facility  of  coiuraunication  which  this 
canal  affords  has  been  extretuely  ad- 
vantageous to  the  clothing  trade  of 
Stroud  and  its  vicinity.  This  important 
manufacturing  district  was  till  lately 
unrepresented  in  parliament ; it  now 
sends  two  members. 

Cirencester  and  Stroud  are  polling 
places  for  the  eastern  division  of  the 
county. 

At  Minchin  Harajiton,  in  the  Stroud 
district,  aliout  four  miles  south-east  of 
the  town  of  .Stroud,  the  cloth  manufac- 
turo  is  carried  on  to  a considerable  ex- 
tent along  the  banks  of  the  numerous 
brooks  in  its  vicinity.  The  place  is  ir- 
regularly built  on  the  west  cscaqiment 
of  the  Cotswolds  : the  church  is  a very 
old  structure.  There  is  a free  school 
pretty  well  endowed,  and  two  other  cha- 
rity-schools. On  the  west  of  the  town 
there  is  a large  tract  of  common  land, 
containing  about  1000  acres,  which  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIH.  was  given  for 
the  use  of  the  poor  resident  inhabitants 
of  the  parish  by  Dame  Alice  Hampton. 
It  is  the  site  of  a singular  encampment. 
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bepiininc  al  LiUlcworth,  and  extending 
nearly  tliree  miles  to  Woel'ul  Dane 
Rottora. 

Painswiek,  anoUicr  market-lown  in 
the  same  district,  uhuul  three  miles  north 
of  Stroud,  is  small  and  irregularly 
built.  It  has  a church  of  considerable 
anlu[uity. 

Bisley  is  a small  market-town  in  the 
same  district,  about  three  miles  east  of 
Stroud.  The  cloth  manufacture  is  ex- 
tensively carried  on  in  this  parish. 
Tliere  is  an  old  church  with  numerous 
monuments. 

Uurslcy,  fourteen  miles  S.S.W.  of 
Gloucester,  consists  of  two  irregular 
streets  intersecting  each  other.  This 
town  has  a large  church  and  a neat 
market-house ; there  are  six  clothing 
mills  in  its  vicinity.  At  Dursicy  there 
is  a stratum  of  tophus  or  putf-stone,  so 
soft  as  to  be  worked  with  facility,  but 
on  exiKisure  to  the  air  it  l)ccomes  un- 
commonly hard  and  durable.  The  w alls 
of  Berkeley  Castle  were  built  of  this 
stone,  which  though  upwards  of  700 
years  old  are  in  good  repair. 

Wotton-under-Edge,  another  cloth- 
ing town,  eighteen  miles  south  by 
west  of  Gloucester,  stands  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a ridge  of  wootled  hills,  whence 
it  derives  its  name.  Wotton  is  an  old 
town,  is  well  built,  and  has  a handsome 
church,  a well-endowed  free-school, 
three  hospitals,  with  other  charities ; 
atid  thirteen  clothing  mills.  Tlie  trade 
of  the  town  is  at  present  in  a flourishing 
slate.  The  Berkeley  Avon,  a small 
river  which  falls  into  the  Severn  near 
Berkeley,  runs  by  this  town. 

Kingswood,  five  miles  south  by 
west  of  Dursicy,  is  situated  in  the 
small  piece  of  Wiltshire  w hich  is  in  this 
county.  There  are  seven  clothing  mills 
in  this  parish,  one  of  which  is  among 
the  most  extensive  in  the  country.  At 
Kingswood  are  the  remains  of  an  abbey 
of  Cistercian  monks,  founded  in  1139 
by  William  de  Berkeley.  The  two  last 
towns  arc  polling  places  for  tho  western 
division  of  the  county. 

Tetbury,a  market-town  sixteen  miles 
S.S.E.  of  Gloucester,  is  situated  on  a 
rising  ground  near  the  source  of  tho 
Lower  Avon,  and  consists  principally 
of  four  streets  meeting  at  the  centre  of 
tho  town  ; the  houses  are  mostly  well- 
built  of  stone.  There  is  a handsome 
church,  a free-school,  an  alms-house, 
and  various  charities.  It  has  two  mar- 
ket-houses, in  wliich  yarn,  cheese,  and 
butter  are  the  principal  articles  for  sale. 


A manufactory  for  cloth  is  carried  on 
here.  To  the  north  of  the  town  there  is 
a petrifying  spring. 

Wickwar,  twenty  miles  S.S.W.  of 
Gloucester,  is  an  ancient  town  situated 
on  two  small  streams,  over  one  of  which 
there  is  a handsome  stone  bridge.  The 
church  is  a large  edifice  with  a lofty 
tower.  Wickwar  has  a good  frcc- 
school.  This  town  takes  its  name  from 
Wick,  a turn  in  a stream ; and  W'ar, 
from  the  manor  having  belonged  to  tho 
family  Ue  la  Warre. 

Chipping  Sodbury,  twenty-four  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Gloucester,  was  formerly  ono 
of  the  greatest  markets  for  cheese  in  tho 
kingdom.  It  has  a spacious  church 
with  a lolly  tower,  and  a free  grammar- 
school.  In  the  vicinity,  at  Little  Sod- 
bury, on  the  brow  of  a hill,  there  is  an 
ancient  camp  of  a rectangular  form, 
320  yards  long,  and  200  broad. 

Clifton,  a village  one  mile  west  of 
Bristol,  is  situated  on  a steep  ascent, 
and  on  one  side  nearly  ]»rpendicular, 
which  rises  from  the  river  Avon ; and 
is  celebrated  for  the  picturesque  beauty 
of  its  scenery,  the  salubrity  of  its  air, 
and  tho  virtues  of  its  hot  springs.  For 
more  than  a century  these  springs  have 
been  considered  u.seful  in  cases  of  de- 
bility and  consumption.  Numerous 
visitors,  us  well  as  invaluls,  who  resort 
here  during  the  season,  fiitd  every  ar- 
rangement that  is  conducive  to  their 
accommodation  and  amusement.  On 
the  summit  of  the  hill  are  the  remains 
of  a Homan  fortification,  immediately 
opposite  to  two  others  on  the  Somerset- 
shire side  of  the  Avon. 

Thornbury,  a borough  and  market- 
town  about  two  miles  from  the  Severn, 
and  twenty-three  miles  S..S.W.  of  Glou- 
cester.principally  consists  of  three  streets, 
disposed  in  the  form  of  the  letter  Y. 
I'he  buildings  are  generally  old : tho 
church  is  large  and  handsome.  There 
are  two  frce-schools,  and  several  chari- 
ties. At  the  end  of  the  town  are  the 
remains  of  the  unfinished  castle  of 
Thornburv,  which  was  begun  by  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  but  his  magnifi- 
cent designs  were  stopped  when  he  fell 
a sacrifice  to  the  resentment  of  Wolsey, 
and  was  beheaded  in  1522.  Sodbury 
and  Thornbury  are  polling  places  for 
the  western  division. 

Berkeley,  a borough  and  market-town 
on  the  Berkeley  Avon,  a small  tributary 
of  the  Severn,  is  fifteen  miles  south- 
west of  Gloucester.  It  carries  on  some 
trade  in  timber,  coals  from  the  forest  of 
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Doan,  malt,  and  cheese ; has  a free- 
bohool,  and  several  charities.  The 
rhurcti  is  a larsc  and  handsome  hiuld- 
inR.  Berkeley  Castle,  the  scene  of  many 
historical  events,  and  of  the  barbarous 
murder  of  Edward  IL,  is  situated  on  an 
eminence  near  the  south-east  side  of 
the  town.  The  castle,  which  was  pro- 
bably erected  in  or  atK>ut  the  reiRU  of 
Henry  L,  is  a very  fine  sjjcciincn  of 
castellated  buildinR,  and  is  m complete 
repair.  It  still  belmiRS  to.  and  is  the 
residence  of  some  of  the  Berkeley  fa- 
mily. 

St.  Briavel's,  now  a small  village, 
nineteen  miles  south-west  of  Glou- 
cester, is  situated  in  the  Forest  of  Dean. 
It  was  oiv-e  a borough  and  market- 
town.  and  its  burgesses  had  an  exemp- 
tion from  all  toll  throughout  the  realm. 
Their  privileges  are  now  obsolete ; but 
the  par<M,‘hial  inhabitants  have  still  a 
right  of  common  in  a wood  called  Hud- 
nells.  which  includes  a tract  of  land  on 
the  banks  of  the  Wye,  about  six  miles 
long  and  one  broad;  they  are  also  al- 
lowed to  cut  wood,  but  not  timber 
through  other  parts  of  the  Ibrest.  A 
castle,  which  was  erected  here  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  I.,  is  surrounded  by  a 
moat.  The  north-west  front  is  nearly 
all  that  remains  entire.  One  of  the 
towers  is  used  as  a prison  for  the  hun- 
dred. In  the  centre  is  a low  building, 
which  serves  as  an  ante-chamber  to  the 
room  in  which  the  oHiecrs  of  the  hun- 
dred hold  their  court.  The  Constable 
of  ,St.  Briavel's  Castle  is  appointed  by 
the  Crown,  and  is  also  the  Lord  War- 
den of  the  Forest. 

Newent,  a market-town  eight  miles 
north-west  of  (iloucoster,  was  formerly 
of  more  conseiiucnce  than  at  present. 
It  is  situated  in  the  forest  of  Dean,  on 
a branch  of  the  Ix-dden,  which  is  made 
navigable  for  boats.  The  town,  w liicli 
is  irregularly  built,  contains  a large 
church  of  various  architectural  dates. 
Coal  abounds  in  the  vicinity,  and  several 
pits  have  been  sunk  here.  Newent  is 
a polling  place  for  the  western  division. 

Stow-on-the-Wold,  a market-town 
twenty-three  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Glou- 
cester, stands  on  the  top  of  a high  bleak 
hill,  the  base  of  which  is  about  three 
miles  in  diameter.  The  church  is  a 
well-built  edifice,  erected  during  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  The 
principal  manufacture  of  the  town  is 
shoes.  Stow  has  a free  grammar-school, 
and  several  charities. 

■Winchcombe,  a market-town  fifteen 


miles  north-east  of  Gloucester,  is  on  a 
small  stream  called  the  Isbourne,  which 
runs  into  the  Upper  Avon.  It  is  a 
place  of  great  antiquity,  and  once  en- 
joyed jwcidiar  jirivileges.  The  church, 
a Hue  Gothic  structure,  indicates  the 
former  importance  of  the  town.  There 
is  an  endowed  grammar  school,  three 
charity-schools,  and  an  almshouse. 
Before  the  growth  of  tobacco  to  any  e.\- 
tent  was  forbidden  in  this  country, 
Winchcombe,  where  it  was  said  to  have 
been  first  grow  n in  England,  was  noted 
for  its  plantations. 

Chipping  ii.e.  market)  Campden, 
twenty-seven  miles  north-east  of  Glou- 
cester, near  the  confines  of  Worcester- 
shire, is  a very  ancient  place,  and  has  a 
very  old  church,  which  contains  a num- 
ber of  curious  marble  nionuinents.  It 
is  a palling  place  for  the  eastern  divi- 
sion. 

Lrx’hlade,  twenty-eight  miles  E.S.E. 
of  Gloucester,  is  near  a small  stream 
called  the  Lech,  and  at  the  south-eastern 
angle  of  the  county,  where  the  four 
counties  of  Gloucestershire,  Wiltshire, 
Berkshire,  and  Oxfordshire  meet.  The 
river  Thames  first  becomes  navigable 
here  for  barges  of  seventy  or  eighty  tons 
burden,  and  here  also  eoramenccs  the 
Thames  and  Severn  canal.  Owing  to 
its  position,  the  place  has  much  tiaflic 
in  tile  produce  of  the  country  and  in 
I-ondon  goods  to  and  from  the  metro- 
polis. Many  antiquities  have  been 
found  at  I^chlade.  which  give  reason 
for  supposing  that  it  was  a Roman 
station. 

Fairford,  four  miles  from  Lechladc, 
and  twenty-four  miles  E.S. FT  of  Glou- 
cester, is  situated  on  the  Coin,  which 
joins  the  Thames  at  Lechladc.  The 
church  in  this  town,  erected  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIL,  is  a very  handsome  edi- 
fice : it  owes  its  origin  to  John  Tame,  a 
merchant  of  London,  who  came  into 
possession  of  a captured  vessel  bound  to 
Rome,  in  which  there  was  a large  quan- 
tity of  curious  painttxl  glass.  In  order 
to  place  this  glass  in  an  advantageous 
situation,  he  built  this  church  with 
twenty  eight  large  windows,  in  which 
are  represented  the  most  striking  pas- 
sages of  the  Old  and  New  Testament. 
These  paintings,  which  are  considered 
extremely  beautiful,  were  designed  by 
Albert  Durcr,  to  whom  the  greatest  im- 
provements in  the  art  of  painting  in 
gla.ss  are  attributed.  Some  of  the 
figures  are  so  well  finished,  that  Van- 
dyke said  the  pencil  could  not  exceed 
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them.  This  church  is  12S  feet  long, 
and  65  broad. 

There  is  a frce-school  at  Fairford, 
with  an  endowinenl  of  about  130/.  i>er 
annum,  and  several  charities. 

Bristol  is  partly  in  Somersetshire  and 
partly  in  Gloueejtershire  : a description 
of  this  city  will  be  given  in  the  former 
county. 

Popidation  of  cities  and  market-towns 


of  Gloucestershire : — 

Gloucester 11,933 

Chellenham  22,942 

Stroud  8607 

Painswick 4099 

Bislcy 6896 

Minchinhampton 7266 

Cirencester 5420 

Tewkesbury 5780 

Wotton  under  Edge  ..  6483 

Thornbury 4375 

Tetbury 29.39 

Fairford 1574 

Lechlade 1244 

Wickwar 972 

Chipping  Sudbury. .. . 1306 

Marshfield 1661 

Dursley 3226 

Berkeley 3899 

North  Leach 796 

Newnhain 1074 

Coleford 2193 

^Vinchcomb 2614 

Moreton-in-the-Marsh  1331 
Chipping  Campden . . . 2038 

Slow-on-the-Wold. . . . 1810 

Mitchcldean 601 

Newent 2869 
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Rudge’s  Tour. 

General  View  of  the  Agriculture  of 
Gloucestershire. 

The  History  of  Fairford  Church. 

Britton's  History  and  Account  of 
Gloucester  Cathedral. 

Lyson's  Gloucestershire  Antiquities, 
&c. 

WILTSHIRE 

Is  an  inland  county,  bounded  on  the 
cast  by  Berksiiirc,  on  the  east  and 
south-east  by  Hampshire,  on  the  south- 
west by  Dorsetshire,  on  the  west  by 
Somersetshire,  and  on  the  north-west 
and  north  by  Gloiiecstershirc.  It  is  of 
an  elliptic  form,  its  greatest  diameter 
from  north  to  south  being  forty-Qve 
miles,  and  from  east  to  west  about 


thirty- Ore  miles.  Itsarcais  I379square 
miles.  The  general  aspect  of  the  county 
ditfers  so  much  on  the  nortii  and  south, 
that  tlic  two  districts  retpiire  a separate 
descriptiun.  On  the  south  there  is  an 
extensive  tract  of  chalk  downs,  which 
enter  Wiltshire  between  W’inchester 
and  Salisbury,  and  run  on  to  Shaftes- 
bury near  the  south-west  border  of  the  i 
county.  The  chalk  district  extends 
north,  occupying  all  the  breadth  of  Uio 
county  to  tlie  Marlborough  Downs  and 
Aldbournc  Chaco ; the  southern  and  ! 
hilly  part  of  the  county,  as  thus  dc-  ; 
scribed,  is  the  larger  part  of  the  two. 
When  viewed  from  a distance,  this  !• 
chalk  district  has  the  appearance  of  an 
extensive  plain,  but  on  a nearer  view  it  L 
turns  out  to  bo  a succession  of  eleva-  r 
tions  and  depressions,  forming  cx- 
tensivo  valleys,  and  chains  of  hills, 
with  rather  an  abrupt  slope  on  one 
side,  and  on  the  other  running  out  into 
extensive  and  tolerably  level  downs. 

In  no  part,  however,  dues  the  ground 
rise  high  enough  to  assume  a moun- 
tainous character.  The  whole  of  this 
district  is  usually  divided  into  two  parts, 
the  Marlborough  Downs  and  the  Salis- 
bury Downs  or  Plains,  which  are  partly 
separated  by  tho  valley  of  the  Rennet. 

A fertile  and  extensive  valley  runs 
from  Hungerford  in  Berkshire  to  De- 
vizes in  IViltshiro  nearly  in  a direct 
line  from  cast  to  west ; it  then  takes  a 
bend  more  to  the  soutli,  through  West- 
bury  to  Wanninster,  where  it  meets  the 
vales  which  belong  to  the  course  of  tho 
Avon  and  its  branches. 

Tliis  county  is  one  of  the  most  inte- 
resting parts  of  England  to  the  anti- 
quarian : it  abounds  in  British  and 
Roman  remains.  Numerous  British 
settlements  and  encampments  may  still 
be  traced,  and  abundantly  show  that 
Wiltshire  was  in  thoso  early  days  a 
place  of  great  importance. 

Around  Stonehenge,  on  Salisbury 
plain,  is  the  must  extensive  level  tract, 
laing  Knoll,  near  Maiden  Bradley,  the 
highest  point  in  the  county,  is  only  973 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  at  low- 
water  mark.  The  valleys  which  lio 
along  the  margins  of  the  rivers  arc  at 
intervals  well  covered  with  plantations 
of  wood,  and  in  some  spots  they  are 
under  tillage,  but  fur  the  most  part  they 
form  rich  meadow  laud,  improved  by 
irrigation.  Thu  northern  district  is 
nearly  one  entire  level,  being  chietly 
composed  of  a rich  tract  stretching 
nortu-oast  and  south-west,  and  rising 
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grudiiall)  to  Ihe  north-west  till  it  joins 
tho  liij;!!  lands  of  Gloucestershire  : this 
part  is  extremely  well  wooded,  and  con- 
tains some  arable  land  ns  well  as  many 
tracts  of  fine  pasture  ground. 

The  principal  rivers  in  Wiltshire  are 
the  Thames,  the  I.s)wcr  Avon,  the  Avon, 
the  Bourn,  the  Wily,  the  Nadder,  and 
the  Kennct.  The  upper  branches  of 
the  Thames  drain  only  a very  small 
part  of  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
county.  Tho  Bourn  rises  among  the 
hills  about  five  miles'  south-west  of 
Great  Betiwin  : after  passing  Tidworth 
it  runs  through  a small  |>orlion  of 
Hampshire,  then  re-enters  this  county, 
and  noning  by  Allcrton  and  Winter- 
iKiuriie  joins  the  Avon  near  Salisbury. 
This  river  only  Hows  in  the  winter 
months.  The  Wily  rises  near  Warmin- 
ster, and  runs  by  Heyteshury  toAVilton, 
where  it  is  joined  by  the  Naiider,  which 
rises  near  Shaftesbury ; the  united 
stream  joins  the  Avon  on  the  right  bank 
near  Salisbury.  The  Lower  Avon  rises 
to  the  north- west  of  Malmesbury  on  tho 
borders  of  Gloucestershire;  passing 
through  Malmesbury,  it  takes  an  irre- 
gular course  in  a southerly  direction  to 
Chippenham,  and  thence  inclining  to 
the  west  to  Bradford  enters  Somerset- 
shire a few  miles  from  that  tow  n.  The 
Avon  rises  three  miles  cast  of  Devizes, 
and  taking  a winding  course  in  nearly 
a southerly  direction,  passes  through 
Ainesbury  and  Salisbury,  and  thence 
out  of  the  county  into  Hampshire.  The 
Kennct  rises  a little  to  the  west  of  East 
Kennct,  and  passing  by  Marlliorough 
enters  Berkshire  at  Hungerfoid.  Several 
canals  traverse  this  county.  The  Berks 
and  Wilts  canal,  already  described  in 
the  account  of  Berkshire,  enters  this 
county  on  the  north-east,  about  five 
miles  from  Swindon,  through  which 
tow  n it  passes,  and  runs  in  a south- 
west direction  till  it  joins  the  Keniiet 
and  Avon  canal  at  Semington.  Near 
Swindon  a branch  runs  to  the  north, 
which,  pa-ssing Crickliuic,  communicates 
with  the  Thames  and  Severn  canal 
aliout  two  miles  from  Cricklade.  Two 
other  branches  of  the  Berks  and  Wills 
canal  lead  respectively  to  the  towns  of 
Caine  and  Chippenham.  This  canal  is 
52  miles  in  length,  27^  feet  in  breadth 
at  the  surface,  14  feel  at  the  bottom, 
and  4J  deep.  The  Kennct  and  Avon 
canal  enters  this  county  from  Berkshire 
at  Hungcrlbrd,  and  taking  nearly  a 
westerly  direction  passes  by  Devizes, 
Semington,  and  Bradford,  a few  miles 


from  which  last  town  it  enters  Glouces- 
tershire. This  canal  is  fifty-seven  miles 
in  length,  and  in  its  course  passes 
through  several  tunnels  and  over  some 
arpieducts  : it  was  first  opened  in  181 0. 

The  soil  of  tho  northern  district  prin- 
cipally consists  of  a calcareous  reddish 
loam,  on  a stratum  of  loose,  irregular, 
Hat  broken  .stones,  which  lie  in  horizontal 
beds  mixed  with  earth  ; sometimes  there 
is  an  intervening  subsoil  of  cold  blue 
clay,  which  rtmders  the  soil  much  less 
fertile  than  when  the  loam  lies  at  once 
upon  the  stone : this  latter  is  Ihe  case 
with  all  the  land  extending  from  Trow- 
bridge to  Mclksham,  and  to  Chippen- 
ham. On  Ihe  north,  beds  sometimes 
of  gravel  interrupt  the  course  of  Ihe 
rocks : in  these  parts  the  soil  is  of  u 
much  belter  riualily.  Some  sand-beds 
likewise  run  through  Ihe  northern  part. 
The  soil  over  the  greater  part  of  Bradon 
Forest,  situated  on  the  northern  skirts 
of  the  county,  is  a cold  clay  deteriorated 
by  the  presence  of  iron,  so  ns  to  make 
the  land  of  the  very  worst  quality. 
Almost  all  the  trees  in  this  tract,  w hich 
were  very  valuable,  are  now  cut  down, 
and  have  not  been  replaced  ; some  of 
the  ground  is  enclosed  and  cultivated, 
and  some  lies  waste  as  common  land. 
Chalk  forms  tho  substructure  of  most 
of  the  southern  district.  Tho  Hat  top.4  of 
Ihe  hills  have  frciiucntly  a strong  tWp 
soil ; the  higher  lands  on  the  sides  of  the 
hills  are  mostly  composed  of  a chalky 
loam.  Towards  the  bottom  of  the  hill 
this  is  succeeded  by  a loam  intermixed 
with  Hint,  and  the  soil  of  tho  vales  is 
usually  of  a deep  black  earth  on  a sub 
soil  of  broken  silex.  In  some  of  the 
larger  valleys  there  are  beds  of  peat 
without  any  mixture  of  Hint.  This  dis- 
trict is  likewise  intersected  by  several 
stripes  of  a sandy  soil.  Many  of  the 
chalk  hills  have  scarcely  more  than  an 
inch  or  two  of  loose  decayed  vegetable 
matter  on  them.  The  high  ground 
near  Salisbury  and  the  plain  about 
Stonehenge  are' of  this  tloscription. 

The  climate  of  Wiltshire  is  cold  and 
bracing,  more  especially  on  the  downs 
in  the  south,  and  tho  jh  generally  sa- 
lubrious is  not  eonsideretl  particularly 
favourable  for  tho  purjtoses  of  arable 
husbandry.  Tiio  cold  clay  lands  in 
some  of  Inc  river  valleys  are  not  whole- 
some. The  greater  part  of  the  land  is 
devoted  to  pasturage.  The  southern 
district  is  almost  entirely  occupied  in  the 
rearing  and  feeding  of  sheep,  except  on 
the  south-west,  where  there  are  some 
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claii-)-farms  for  the  making  of  butter. 
Some  wheat  anil  barley  are  grown  on 
the  high  grounds,  and  potatoes  are  eul- 
livated  on  the  sandy  soil  already  de- 
scribed. In  North  Wiltshire  the  iirin- 
cipal  |iart  of  the  land  is  in  ilairy-farins, 
on  which  large  quantities  of  cheese  are 
annually  made.  Cheese,  indeed,  is  the 
staple  production  of  this  part  of  the 
county  ; and  North  Wiltshire  cheese  is 
well  known  as  forming  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal kinds  supplied  to  the  metropolis. 
Pigs  are  reared  in  vast  numbers  in 
different  jiarts  of  the  county  ; Wiltshire 
bacon  ranks  among  the  first  in  quality. 
The  mineral  productions  of  this  county- 
are  not  very  varied.  Several  quarries 
of  excellent  freestone  are  worketl  on 
tile  west  on  the  borders  of  Somerset- 
shire; and  to  the  north-east,  at  Swin- 
don, there  is  stone  of  a fine  quality, 
which  is  milch  in  demand  fur  paving 
and  various  other  pur|ioses. 

Wiltshire  is  divided  into  29  hun- 
dreds, conlaiiiiiig  306  parishes,  1 city, 
and  23  market-towns.  It  is  likewise 
politically  divided  into  northern  and 
southern  divisions,  each  of  which  sends 
two  members  to  Parliament.  The 
northern  division  comprises  the  hun- 
dreds of— Chippenham,  North  Uamcr- 
linin,  Bradford,  Melkshani,  Potterneand 
Caiining.s,  Caine,  Sclkly,  Uainsbury, 
Whorwelsdown,  .Swatiborough,  High- 
worth,  Cricklade  and  Staple,  Kings- 
bridge,  and  Malmesbury.  Thesoutbem 
division  comprises  the  hundreds  of — 
Kinwardstone,  Heytesbury,  Branch  and 
Dole,  Elstiib  and  Everley,  Amesbury, 
Warminster.  Mere,  South  Damcrliam, 
Downlon,  Chalk,  Dunworth,  Cawdon 
and  Cadworth,  Erustficld,  Alderbury, 
Underdilch,  and  W'estbury. 

Devizes*,  88j  miles  west  by  south 
from  London,  is  a borough,  and  sends 
two  members  to  parliament,  a privilege 
which  has  recently  lieen  extended  to 
part  of  the  Chapclry  of  St.  James's  on 
the  east,  and  part  of  the  parish  of  Rowde 
on  the  west.  It  is  also  the  town  fir 
the  nomination  of  members  for  the  north 
division  of  the  county.  Devizes  is  of 
very  ancient  date,  and  its  origin  is 
supposed  by  antiquarians  to  belong  to 
the  Roman  period : some  Roman  coins 
and  other  antiquities  have  been  found 
ill  the  ncighbourliooil.  The  ruins  of  a 
castle  on  the  south-west  of  the  town  ora 
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the  remains  of  a fortress  built  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  I.  One  of  the  churches 
contains  some  parts  in  the  Anglo-Nor- 
man, and  others  in  the  pointed  style. 
This  town  consists  pyincipally  of  one 
wide  .street,  another  in  the  sham  of  a 
crescent  meeting  this  at  both  cnas,  one 
iiiterscetiiig  these  at  their  centres,  and 
several  branch  streets.  The  first  runs 
in  a south-west  direction  to  the  Keiinct 
and  Avon  canal,  which  is  here  crossed 
by  a broad  bridge,  and  likewise  by  three 
Ollier  bridges  at  the  different  approaches 
to  the  town.  The  market-place,  a wide 
triangular  area,  is  situated  on  the  prin- 
cipal street.  Among  the  public  build- 
ings are  two  parish  churches,  a eliapel 
of  ease,  and  a dissenting  meeting-house. 
The  Townhall  is  a liandsoniu  modem 
building.  The  new  county  Bridewell, 
a large  and  substantial  structure,  is  a 
little  to  the  west  of  the  town.  In  the 
free-school  nearly  one  hundred  children 
of  both  sexes  receive  education  ; bc.<idcs 
this  school,  there  are  numerous  other 
charities.  The  trade  of  Devizes  is  in  a 
prosperous  condition.  It  has  consider- 
able woollen  manufactures,  and  one  of 
the  largest  com  markets  in  the  kingdom. 
It  has  coiiimunication  both  with  Loudon 
and  Bristol  by  means  of  the  canal,  and 
is  likewise  on  the  great  road  by  land 
between  these  places. 

Marlborough,  situated  on  the  same 
road,  about  thirteen  miles  E.N.E.  of 
Devizes,  is  an  ancient  borough,  and 
sends  two  meiiibei-s  to  parliament. 
The  franchise  has  recently  been  very 
iiiueli  extended  toyvards  the  west,  and 
likewise  somewhat  to  the  cast  by  the 
addition  of  the  parish  of  Prcshutc. 
Marlborough  is  on  the  north  side  of  the 
river  Kcnnet,  and  on  the  south  of  the 
river  Oginerc,  a small  stream  which 
falls  into  the  Kcnnct  at  this  place. 
The  town  consists  of  one  principal 
street,  with  piazzas  extending  nearly 
the  whole  lengih  of  the  more  elcvatwl 
side.  Four  streets  liranehiiig  from  this 
are  continued  by  bridges  over  the  Kennet 
to  meet  the  road,  which  runs  here  on 
the  south  bank  of  the  river  leading  to 
Salisbury  ; several  other  streets  diverge 
from  the  other  side  of  the  principal 
street.  The  houses  are  irregularly 
built ; some  are  of  brick  or  stone,  but 
the  most  jiart  of  wood  covered  with  tiles. 
In  consequence  of  some  destructive 
fires,  an  act  of  parliament  was  passed 
forbidding  any  person  to  have  thatched 
buildings  within  the  town.  There  are 
two  parish  churches,  besides  several 
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meetins-liouscs.  The  churoli  of  St. 
Mary,  situated  on  the  eastern  exticmity 
of  the  High  Street,  is  in  jiarts  very  old, 
and  exhibits  various  stjles  of  nrefiilee- 
ture  ; under  the  west  wall  of  the  tower 
are  the  remains  of  a finely-sculptunal 
Saxon  arch.  Near  this  church  stands 
the  Guildhall,  a tolerably  handsoiiio 
modem  stmctura.  Over  the  market, 
which  occupies  the  centre  of  the  High 
'Street,  are  spacious  school-rooms  lor 
the  education  of  100  boys,  and  the  same 
number  of  girls,  on  the  national  system. 
Marlborough  has  also  a well  endowed 
grammar-school,  founded  by  Edward  VI. 
Thu  prison  is  a large  and  commodious 
building,  which  serves  for  Itoth  the  tow  n 
and  county  gaol.  A castle  formerly 
stood  here,  in  which,  in  the  year  1207,  a 
parliament  was  held,  which  passed  the 
laws  still  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Statutes  of  Marlbrooke.  The  town  has 
no  trade.  At  a short  distance,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  are  the  remains 
of  a Roman  station  ; and  in  the  garden 
of  the  principal  inn  there  is  an  artificial 
mound  close  to  the  road,  like  Silbtiry 
hill,  but  of  much  smaller  dimensions ; 
this  probably  Irelonged  to  the  old  castle. 
Near  Marlborough  there  is  a figure  of 
a large  horse  cut  out  on  the  chalk  : the 
execution  of  this  work  originated  iti  the 
caprice  of  a private  individual. 

Six  miles  from  Marlborough  is  the 
village  of  Abury,  or  Avebury,  which 
contains  some  enormous  stones  of  great 
antiquity,  supposetl  'to  be  the  remains 
of  a Druidical  temple.  Aceonling  to 
Stukeley,  who  took  much  pains  in 
tracing  out  the  plan  of  this  work,  the 
whole  figure  of  the  temple,  with  its 
avenues,  “ represented  a snake  trans- 
mitted through  a circle.''  The  work 
was  formed  of  a circular  agger  or  ram- 
part of  earth,  with  a ditch  eighty  feet 
wide  and  very  deep  inside  thus  area. 
This  distinction  always  appears  in  the 
religious  and  military  works  of  the 
British  : in  the  latter  the  ditch  is  placed 
outside  the  agger.  This  ditch  at  Abury 
encloses  an  area  of  about  fourteen  hun- 
dred feet  diameter,  and  about  twenty 
acres.  A row  of  largo  stones  were 
placed  on  end  all  round  and  within  the 
enclosure ; within  this  circle  there  were 
two  smaller  circles,  composed  of  about 
151  enormous  stone.s,  many  of  them 
from  fifteen  to  seventeen  feet  in  height, 
and  nearly  as  much  in  width.  Two 
long  avenues,  marked  by  large  rude 
stones,  extended  on  each  side  of  the  en- 
closure to  the  distance  of  above  a mile, 
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forming  part  of  the  figure  of  the  serpent. 
In  1812,  seventeen  of  the  stones  which 
composed  the  circles  were  standing,  and 
five  which  had  fallen  were  left  on  the 
ground.  Since  that  date  several  stones 
have  been  broken  up  for  mending  the 
roads,  anil  there  arc  now  only  a few  left. 
The  ditch  and  mound  are  in  pretty  good 
preservation.  Numerous  barrows  or 
tumuli,  as  already  observed,  occur  on 
the  chalk  downs  of  Wiltshire.  One 
near  the  village  of  Abury,  called  Sil- 
bury  Hill,  is  170  feet  in  perpendicular 
height ; its  form  is  the  frustrura  of  a 
cone  having  a base  alxivc  500  feet  anil 
its  vertex  almut  120  feet  in  diameter. 
It  covers  nearly  5J  acres  of  ground,  and 
is  larger  than  the  third  of  the  pyramids 
of  ,)izeh.  It  stands  close  to  the  Bath 
road. 

.Swindon,  a market-town  seventeen 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Uevizes,  .stands  on  the 
summit  of  a consideratdc  eminence ; 
the  houses  are  in  general  well-built 
and  of  stone.  It  contains  one  church 
and  a free-school.  No  particular  busi- 
ness is  carried  on  in  this  town,  but  it  is 
the  residence  of  many  ])erson8  of  inde- 
pctidcnt  fortune.  From  the  neighbour- 
ing quarries  stones  are  got  of  consider- 
able size,  and  in  quality  little  inferior  to 
the  Portland  stone.  These  quarries, 
which  are  very  extensive,  give  employ- 
ment to  many  of  the  lalsiuring  class  of 
the  town;  husbandry  principally  en- 
gages the  remaining  portion  of  the  work- 
ing population.  Swindon  is  one  of  tho 
polling-places  for  the  county. 

Wotton  Basset,  thirty-four  miles 
north  by  west  of  Salisbury,  a very  an- 
cient borough,  was  disfranchised  by  the 
Reform  Act.  It  is  a small  town,  with  an 
old  church,  and  two  frcc  schools  founded 
by  tho  Earl  of  Clarendon. 

Highworth,  forty  miles  north  by  east 
of  .Salisbury,  stands  on  a high  situation  : 
most  of  the  houses  are  built  of  stone. 
The  church  is  divided  into  a nave,  side 
aisles,  a chancel,  two  small  chapels,  and 
a square  tower : it  contains  several 
monuments. 

C'rickladc,  a borough  on  the  south 
banks  of  the  Tluimcs,  twenty-one  miles 
north  by  east  from  Devizes,  was  for- 
merly much  more  nourishing  than  at 
present.  It  sends  two  members  to  par- 
liament ; but  in  1 784*,  in  consequence 
of  re|)catcd  instances  of  corruption,  the 
franchise  was  extended  to  thq  free- 
holders of  the  hundreds  of  Highw  orth 


• Act  S3  Geo.  m.c.  31. 
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Cricklade  anil  Staple,  KingsbriilRe, 
and  Malmeslmr}'.  The  Thames  and 
Severn  canal  passes  near  the  town. 
There  is  a frec  schoo!  in  the  town.  The 
Roman  road  from  Cirencester  to  Spene 
may  be  traced  here. 

Malmesbury,  situated  in  the  north- 
west part  of  the  county,  seventeen  miles 
north  by  west  of  Devizes,  is  one  of  the 
most  aneient  boroughs  in  the  kingdom, 
having  been  incorporated  in  the  year 
910  by  Edgar  the  Elder*.  Till  rece'nlly 
this  small  borough  sent  two  members 
to  parliament : since  the  Reform  Act  it 
sends  only  one,  and  the  franchise  has 
been  extended  to  eight  of  the  surround- 
ing parishes.  Tlie  municipality,  at  the 
time  of  the  corporation  inquiry,  was  re- 
duced to  the  lowest  state  of  degradation 
and  uselessness ; in  some  years  the 
chief  magistrate  could  neither  read  nor 
write.  The  town  is  situated  at  the  con- 
fluence of  a small  river  called  Newtown 
Water,  with  the  Lower  Avon,  and  is 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  these  streams 
except  on  the  north-west ; these  rivers 
are  crossed  by  several  bridges.  Malmes- 
bury was  formerly  surrounded  by  a wall, 
and  had  a large,  strong  caslle,  both  of 
which  have  long  since  keen  demolished. 
Some  remains  of  the  great  abbey  still 
exist,  which  was  founded  as  a monastic 
religious  bouse  at  a very  early  period  of 
our  history.  In  670  it  was  converted 
into  an  abbey,  which  received  many 
grants  from  the  Saxon  kings.  The 
buildings  at  the  time  of  the  abbey's 
greatest  prosperity  are  supposed  to  have 
occupied  an  area  of  forty-five  acres. 
Little  is  now  left  except  the  church, 
which  appears  to  have  been  a very 
magnificent  structure,  and  still  presents 
one  of  the  richest  specimens  of  old  Eng- 
lish architecture.  The  market-cross  is 
a fine  old  example  of  that  style  of  build- 
ing. William  of  Malmesbury,  a well- 
known  early  writer  on  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  history  of  England,  was 
educated  in  the  abbey.  Thomas  Hobbes 
was  a native  of  Malmesbury.  This 
town  is  neither  a place  of  any  trade, 
nor  a considerable  thoroughfare.  A 
cloth  factory  which  fell  into  decay 
has  recently  been  revived.  Malmes- 
bury has  three  free-schools,  and  various 
charities. 

Chippenham,  in  the  west  ])art  of  the 
county,  nine  miles  north-west  of  De- 


*  It  U said  In  the  Mnnlclual  Corporation  Re- 

port*, “ The  Charter  of  the  eth  of  William  111. 
recite*  « charter  of  Athelstan— but  (he  corpora- 
Uou  have  no  charter  la  their  potteoaiou.** 


vizes,  an  ancient  borough,  and  one  of 
tile  oldest  towns  in  England,  sends  two 
members  to  parliament : the  franchise 
has  recently  been  extended  to  the  whole 
parish,  as  well  as  to  the  adjacent  pa- 
rishes of  Langley  Burrel,  Ilarden- 
Huish,  and  a tract  of  land  on  the  south 
called  Pewisham,  which  is  extra-pa- 
rochial. The  town  Is  situated  on  a 
bi'nd  of  the  Bristol  Avon,  which  sur- 
rounds it  on  every  side  except  on  the 
south-east,  at  which  part  a branch  of 
the  Berks  and  Wilts  canal  comes  to ; 
the  town,  and  supplies  it  with  coals. 
C'liippcnham  is  a place  of  great  anti- 

n',  some  evidence  of  which  appears 
1C  church,  a large  and  venerable 
structure.  The  town  is  in  general  well 
built,  consisting  chiefly  of  two  principal 
streets ; it  has  a new  market-house. 
A handsome  stone  bridge  of  twenty- two 
arches  crosses  the  river.  There  arc  one 
silk,  and  one  cloth  manufactory,  and 
one  corn-mill.  Chippenham  has  a free- 
scliool  and  several  charities. 

Caine,  six  miles  N.N.W.  of  Devizes, 
on  a little  stream  called  the  Caine, 
is  a very  ancient  borough,  and  till  re- 
cently sent  two  members  to  parliament ; 
this  number  has  now  lieen  reihiccd  to 
one,  and  the  franchise  has  been  ex- 
tended to  the  whole  parish,  and  parts  of 
other  parishes  which  are  surrounded  by 
that  of  Caine.  The  old  parliamentary 
borough  comprised  only  885  acres  ; the 
parish  contains  7964  acres.  Caine  is  a 
town  of  respectable  appearance  and 
considerable  extent,  with  one  large 
handsome  parish  cliurch,  and  other 
places  of  worship  for  dissenters,  a fVee 
grammar-school,  and  other  schools. 
This  town  contained  some  time  since 
considerable  manufactures  of  cloili, 
which  are  all  abandoned  except  three. 
A branch  of  the  Berks  and  Wilts  canal 
supplies  the  town  with  coals.  On  the 
east,  about  three  miles  from  Caine,  is 
the  figure  of  a horse,  1 5 7 feel  in  length, 
rut  on  the  side  of  a chalk-hill,  which 
was  executed  in  1780  to  please  the 
fancy  of  a private  individual.  About  a 
mile  west  of  the  town  is  Bowoorl,  the 
scat  of  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne. 

Mclksham,  seven  miles  west  by 
north  from  Devizes,  is  a market-town 
of  great  antiquity ; it  principally  con- 
sists of  one  long,  irregularly-built  street. 
Standing  on  an  acclivity  near  the  banks 
of  the  Avon.  TTic  church  is  large,  with 
a tower  in  the  centre,  and  is  siqiposed 
to  have  been  built  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. The  manufacture  of  cloth  wliich 
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is  carried  on  here  was  formerly  in  a 
much  more  nourishing  condition  than 
at  present.  A few  years  ago  two  mi- 
neral springs  were  discovered  alrout 
half  a mile  from  the  town,  which  are 
said  to  he  as  efficacious  as  those  of 
Cheltenham, 

Ilradford,  twelve  miles  west  of  De- 
vizes, is  situated  on  the  Bri-tol  Avon. 
The  streets  arc  narrow  and  irregular, 
hut  contain  some  good  buildings.  Tlie 
church  is  a spacious  structure,  with 
several  ancient  monuments ; near  it  is 
the  free-sehool,  and  on  the  west  end  of 
the  town  arc  some  almshouses.  A 
bridge  crosses  tho  Avon  here.  This 
town  is  well  known  for  the  manufacture 
of  superllne  broad  cloth,  of  which  large 
quantities  are  annually  made.  The 
Kennct  and  Avon  canal  passes  near 
the  town. 

Trowbridge  (aticiently  Trolbridge) 
is  on  the  Were,  a branch  of  the  Bristol 
Avon,  which  it  joins  near  Bradford, 
alamt  nine  miles  west  hy  south  from 
Devizes.  The  town  stands  on  the  side 
of  a rocky  hdl.  The  streets  are  narrow 
and  irregular,  and  the  houses  ore  an 
intermixture  of  new  with  old  and 
shabhy-looking  buildings.  It  is  not 
known  what  was  the  origin  of  this  town, 
but  it  must  Ik)  of  ancient  date ; for  the 
church,  which  is  ascertained  to  be  be- 
tween four  and  live  hundred  years 
old,  is  still  called  the  New  Church,  a 
presumptive  evidence  that  another  had 
previously  existed.  The  woollen  ma- 
nufacture is  the  staple  business  of 
Trowbridge.  Superfine  broadcloths  and 
kerseymeres  are  the  kinds  of  cloth  prin- 
cipally manufactured. 

Salisbury,  or  New  Sarum,  an  ancient 
city,  and  the  principal  place  in  the 
southern  division  of  the  county,  is  si- 
tuated in  a vale  at  the  continence  of  the 
IVily  and  Bourne  with  the  Avon,  dis- 
tant seventy-eight  miles  west  by  south 
of  London.  It  sends  two  members  to 
parliament : the  franchise  has  been  re- 
cently extended  to  the  liberty  of  the 
Close,  part  of  the  parish  of  Milford,  and 
part  of  that  of  Fisherton  Anger.  The 
Close,  which  is  on  the  south  side  of  the 
town,  and  separated  from  it  on  one  side 
by  a lofty  wall,  comprises  an  area  of 
nearly  half  a square  mile,  and  contains 
the  cathedral,  the  bishop's  palace,  the 
residences  of  the  prebendaries,  canons, 
and  other  persons  connected  with  the 
cathedral,  together  with  those  of  some 
private  individuals.  The  see  of  the 
cathedral  of  Old  Sarum  was  removed 
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to  Salisbury  in  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  from  this  time 
the  existence  of  the  city  dates.  Salis- 
bury Cathedral  is  considered  one  of  the 
finest  aud  most  interesting  specimens 
of  the  architecturr'  of  that  period,  and 
is  remarkable  for  its  regularity,  having 
been  all  built  at  once,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  spire.  Tlie  tower  of  the 
church  is  at  the  intersection  of  the 
transepts,  and  rests  on  four  pillars,  some 
of  which  are  very  much  warped : it  is 
surmounted  by  a lofty  spire,  wnich  is  of 
later  date  than  the  tower:  the  whole 
height  is  said  to  be  404  feet.  The  ex- 
treme length  of  the  cathedral  is  474, 
and  the  extreme  breadth  2.40  feet.  On 
the  south  side  of  the  church  arc  clois- 
ters and  a chapter-house.  The  Bishop's 
Palace,  which  stands  near  the  south-east 
comer  of  the  cathedral,  is  a large  utc- 
gular  building,  exhibiting  various  and 
discordant  styles  of  architecture,  almost 
all  its  successive  occupiers  having  made 
some  additions  or  alterations  in  it.  The 
city  is  laid  out  with  great  regularity, 
having  five  principal  streets  running 
from  north  to  south,  and  six  others  in- 
tersecting them  at  right  angles : thus 
the  whole  is  divided  into  squares,  the 
IVonts  of  the  houses  being  on  the  ex- 
terior of  these  squares,  and  the  interior 
spaces  being  occupied  by  gardens,  yards, 
&c.  The  cleanliness  of  the  city  is  like- 
wise promoted  by  little  channels,  which 
are  cut  through  the  principal  streets 
and  communicate  with  the  Avon  : the 
supply  of  water  is  regulated  by  sluices. 
The  Avon  is  crossed  by  a bridge  on 
the  east  of  the  tow  n,  w hich  connects 
Salisbury  with  Fisherton.  The  market- 
place, a spacious  open  square  near  the 
entrance  of  the  city,  contains  a curious 
old  building  in  a hexagon  form,  having 
a conical-shaped  roof  supported  hy  pil- 
lars, known  as  the  Poultry  Cross.  The 
principal  miblic  buildings  in  this  town 
are — 1st.  The  Sessions  House,  at  the 
south-east  eorner  of  the  market-place, 
a mo<lem  and  hy  no  means  a handsome 
building ; 2nd.  The  Infirmary,  situated 
near  the  bridge ; 3rd.  A County  Gaol 
in  Fisherton,  which  has  been  recently 
erected ; 4th.  A Tlieatre,  besides  As- 
sembly and  Concert  Rooms.  At  the 
grammar-school  some  eminent  men 
have  been  educated,  and  among  them 
Addison.  Besides  this  institution  for 
education,  there  are  two  charity-schools, 
a Sunday-school  in  every  parish,  and 
many  private  establishments  of  a simi- 
lar natutu.  The  old  charitable  insti- 
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tiitions  are  very  numerous.  Besides 
the  cathedral  there  are  three  parish 
churches.  Salisbury  was  formerly  cele- 
brated lor  its  woollen  manufactories, 
which  have  now  become  extinct.  A 
small  manufactory  of  fine  cutlery  is 
still  carried  on,  and  a silk-factory  has 
lately  been  established.  Salisbury  is 
the  nomination  and  returninj!  place  for 
the  south  division  of  the  county. 

Old  Sarum,  about  two  miles  north  of 
Salisbury,  is  situated  on  a dry  and  ele- 
vated spot,  which  was  successively  oc- 
cupied by  Britons,  Homans,  .Saxons,  and 
Normans.  It  is  the  Sorbiodunum  of  the 
Romans,  and  the  .Searabyrig  of  the 
Saxons  ; it  was  likewise  a place  of  con- 
siderable importance  in  the  time  of 
the  Norman  king-s.  The  earth  works 
inclose  twenty-seven  acres.  The  cir- 
cumference of  the  outward  ditch  is  7 
fiirlongs  26  yards : within  the  area  w as 
a circular  earthen  work,  rising  to  a 
greater  height  than  the  outward  one, 
which  was  probably  the  citadel.  The 
valla  of  the  outward  and  of  the  inward 
works  were  nearly  of  equal  height : 
those  of  the  former  being  106  feet,  and 
those  of  the  latter  100  feet.  A small 
portion  of  wall,  probably  Roman,  stdl 
stands  in  the  innermost  inclosure. 
There  are  likewise  still  remaining  se- 
veral circular  mounds  of  eartli,  which 
are  supposed  to  be  the  relics  of  the 
foundation  of  a castle  erected  by  the 
early  Normans.  Old  Sarum  contained 
a cathedral,  and  was  a bishop  s see, 
which  was  removed  to  .Salisbury  in 
1219.  But  Old  Sarum  it.sclf  was  not 
originally  a bi>hop's  see  ; it  became  one 
in  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
w hen  Herman,  Bishop  of  Sherburn  and 
Sunning,  translated  his  sec  hither.  As 
Salisbury  increased  in  importance.  Old 
Sarum  declined,  till  at  length  it  sank 
into  insignificance,  and  now  there  is  not 
a single  house  left  in  or  near  it ; yet  till 
the  late  Reform  of  the  House  of  Cora- 
•t,  mens,  it  retained  the  privilege  of  sending 
two  members  to  parliament.  Old  Sarum 
is  ultosethcr  a most  singular  and  strik- 
ing place:  the  whole  area,  with  the 
ditches  anil  surrounding  earth-works, 
is  covered  with  fine  grass ; ami  in  the 
deep  trenches  are  some  large  trees. 
Three  Roman  roads  issued  from  the 
eastern  gate  to  Winchester,  Silehester, 
and  Uorselshire,  respectively. 

Wilton,  a borough  and  market-town, 
three  miles  and  a half  west  by  north  of 
Salisbury,  till  recently  sent  two  mem- 
bers to  parliauicnt : the  number  has 


now  been  reduced  to  one,  and  the  fran- 
chise, which  was  before  very  limited,  is 
now  extended  over  a much  larger  dis-  • 
trict.  Wilton  is  a place  of  great  anti- 
quity, and  is  sup|)oseil  by  some  writers 
to  have  been  the  chief  seal  of  the  British 
prince  Carvilius,  and  to  have  been  the 
capital  of  the  West  Saxon  kingdom. 

An  abbey  was  founded  here  in  773,  but 
no  vestiges  of  it  now  remain.  A char- 
ter was  granted  to  the  town  by  Henry 
I.  Wilton  is  at  prc.sent  a neat  country 
town,  situated  at  the  junction  of  the 
rivers  Nadder  and  Wily,  which  meet  at 
an  acute  angle  on  the  south-east  of  the 
town ; its  principal  public  buildings 
and  institutions  arc  the  town-hall,  a 
free-school,  and  St.  .lohn's  Hospital. 

It  contains  two  or  three  manufactories 
of  carpets  ; but  its  woollen  manufac- 
tories have  almost  entirely  disappeared. 

To  the  south  of  the  town  is  the  splendid 
seat  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  originally 
built  out  of  the  suppresseil  abbey,  si- 
tuated in  an  extensive  and  well-wooded 
park. 

Westbury  on  the  Wer,  an  old  bo- 
rough : before  the  Reform  Act  it  was 
represented  by  two  members,  but  at 
iresent  only  by  one;  the  franchise 
las  been  extended  to  the  whole  parish, 
which  comprises  12,000  acres.  The 
town  is  twenty-one  miles  north-west  of 
Salisbury.  It  principally  consists  of 
one  street,  ninning  nearly  north  and 
south.  The  town-hall  stands  near  the 
centre  of  the  town  : part  of  it  is  used  as 
a wiMil  hall.  A considerable  business 
in  matting  is  carried  on  here;  and 
there  is  a manufacture  of  broad  cloth, 
but  it  is  nut  near  so  flourishing  ns  for- 
merly. Westbury  is  supposed  by  some 
writers  to  be  the  Verlucio  of  the  Ro- 
mans ; others  claim  the  name  for 
Warminster.  On  the  south-east  of  the 
town  arc  several  ancient  tumuli. 

W'arminstcr,  a market-town  of  great 
antimiity,  is  nineteen  miles  W.N.W.  of 
Salisbury.  About  two  miles  from  the 
town,  a Roman  villa  with  a tesselated 
pavement  was  discovered  a few  years 
since;  and  on  the  downs  in  its  vicinity 
arc  the  remains  of  a British  fortification. 

The  town  principally  consists  of  one 
well-paved,  very  long  street,  with  houses 
built  of  stone.  It  contains  a free  gram- 
mar-school, a good  market-house,  and 
an  assembly  room.  Its  principal  trade 
is  that  of  malting  ; an  extensive  cloth 
manufacture  likewise  afforded  much 
employment  to  the  inhabitants,  but 
within  the  last  twenty  years  it  has  very 
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much  diminishcil.  TlircD  miles  ami  a 
half  from  this  town  i.s  Heydesbury, 
chiefly  consisting  of  one  long  street. 
It  is  a corporate  town,  ami  contains  an 
hospital  and  almshouses.  The  town 
and  its  vicinity  lor  three  miles  round 
abound  with  interesting  anticiuitics  of 
the  British,  Roman,  Saxon  and  Danish 
period.  Ileytesbury  has  a small  woollen 
manufactory.  It  is  a disfranchised  par- 
liamentary borough. 

Mere,  a market-town,  about  twenty 
miles  west  of  Salisbury,  is  an  irregu- 
larly built  place,  with  a small  cross  or 
market-house.  The  inhabitants  are 
chiefly  engaged  in  .the  manufacture  of 
bedticking. 

Downton,  five  miles  S.S.E.  of  Salis- 
bury, is  a place  of  great  antiquity,  and 
sent  two  niemlMjrs  to  parliament,  till  it 
was  disfranchised  by  the  Reform  Act. 
This  town  is  situated  near  the  Avon, 
and  is  principally  distinguished  for  the 
remains  of  its  ancient  castle,  which  was 
once  a place  of  great  strength  and  im- 
portance. The  earth-works  of  the 
castle  are  extensive : in  the  centre  is  a 
large  conical  mound  surrounded  by 
lofty  valla.  The  church  is  built  in 
the  form  of  a cross,  and  has  a handsome 
tower  rising  out  of  the  intersection. 
Downton  has  a free-school. 

Hindon,  fifteen  miles  west  by  north 
of  Salisbury,  is  a disfranchised  borough. 
It  princinally  consists  of  one  street, 
built  on  the  side  of  a gentle  eminence. 
In  the  neighbourhood  are  the  traces  of 
an  ancient  British  village,  where  Roman 
coins,  pottery,  &c„  have  been  found, 
which  show  that  this  spot  was  once 
occupied  by  the  Romans  as  well  as 
by  the  Britons. 

Amesbury  (originally  Ambrosebury,) 
on  the  river  Avon,  nine  miles  by  the 
road  north  of  Salisbury,  was  in  ancient 
times  u place  of  some  note,  but  is  now 
of  no  importance.  It  contains  the  ruins 
of  an  abbey  founded  by  Ell'ritha.wife  of 
King  Edgar.  Amesbury  is  the  birth- 
plai'e  of  Addison.  It  contains  two  cha- 
rity schools.  About  two  miles  from  the 
town  is  Stonehenge.  The  present  ap- 
pearance of  Stonehenge  is  that  of  a 
num  her  of  stones  of  immense  size,  placed 
in  circles,  some  still  retaining  their 
erect  position,  and  some  wholly  or  in 
part  fallen  down  : they  are  supposed  to 
be  the  remains  of  a Druidical  temple. 
The  whole  work  is  surrounded  by  a 
ditch  and  slight  agger,  or  wall  of  earth, 
3fi9  yards  in  circumference.  An  en- 
tranee  facing  the  north-cast  is  indicated 


bv  a bank  and  ditch  called  The  Avenue. 
\Vithin  the  ditch,  at  100  feet  distanco, 
are  concentric  rows  of  .stones,  consisting 
of  two  circles  and  two  ovals.  The  out- 
ward circle,  which  is  about  .300  feet  in 
circumference,  is  composed  of  large 
upright  stones,  some  of  which  bear 
others  on  their  tops,  thus  forming  a 
kind  of  architrave.  The  stones  are 
irreguliir  in  their  size  and  form, 
though  many  of  them  have  evalently 
been  worked  into  some  shape.  The 
height  of  those  on  each  side  of  the  en- 
trance is  little  more  than  1.3  feel;  the 
breadth  of  one  is  7 feet ; of  the  other  li 
feet  4 inches  ; the  imposts  over  them  are 

2 teet  8 inches  deep.  From  the  |iosition 
of  the  stones  left  standing,  it  is  sup- 
posed that  this  circle  consisted  origi- 
nally of  thirty  stonc.s,  seventeen  of  w hich 
are  still  in  their  original  position.  At 
the  distance  of  little  more  than  8 feet 
from  this  outward  circle,  is  another 
composed  of  smaller  stones,  of  a rude  and 
irregular  shape.  Forty  stones  origimdly 
composed  this  circle ; but  traces  of  only 
twenty  now  remain.  Within  this  is  the 
cell  or  sanctum,  which  is  two. thirds  of 
a large  and  of  a concomitant  small  oval, 
consisting  of  five  pairs  of  large  upright 
stones,  with  a thiril  laid  over  each  pair 
us  an  impost.  These  stones  are  of  un- 
equal heights,  from  1C  feet  3 inches  to 
2li  feet.  In  January,  1797,  one  of 
these  pairs  of  uprights  with  the  impost 
fell  dow  n.  One  of  the  stones  measured 
21  feet  4 inches,  and  the  other  21  feet 

3 inches  : they  were  rather  more  than 

4 feet  in  the  ground ; the  inqiost  mea  ■ 
sured  1C  feet  4 inches  in  length.  The 
inner  oval  consisted  of  nineteen  stones, 
and  there  are  still,  traces  of  eleven  of 
them.  The  most  perik-t  of  these  is 
7J  feet  high,  and  23  inches  wide  at  the 
base,  decreasing  to  12  inches  at  top. 
The  altar  stone  is  15  feet  long.  Tlie 
inside  diameter  oflhe  whole  construction 
is  about  100  feet.  This  description  of 
iSlonehenge  would  not  agree  with  the  aj>- 
pearance  of  the  place  on  a cursory  view. 
>Sir  R.  Colt  Hoare,  who  was  indefati- 
gable in  his  investigations  on  this  sub- 
ject, remarks : “ Such  is  the  dilapida- 
tion anil  such  the  confusion  of  the 
displaced  fragments,  that  no  one  who 
has  not,  as  1 may  say,  got  the  plan  by 
heart,  can  jiossibly  replace  them  in 
imagination  according  to  their  original 
destination."  Yet  these  ruins  in  them- 
selves cannot  fail  to  be  an  object  of 
great  interest ; as  Stukcley  well  observes, 
“ Other  buildings  fall  by  piecemeal,  but 
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here  a sincle  stone  is  a ruin,  and  lies 
like  the  haughty  carcase  of  Goliath.  Yet 
there  is  as  much  of  it  undeuiolished  os 
enables  us  sufficiently  to  recover  its 
form,  when  it  was  in  its  most  |>urfect 
state ; there  is  enough  of  every  part  to 
preserve  the  idea  ot  a whole.” 

A little  to  the  north  of  Stonehenge  is 
another  interesting  relic  of  antiquity — 
a British  or  Roman  cursus  or  race- 
course, which  extends  in  a straight  line 
from  east  to  west  nearly  one  mile  and 
three-quarters  in  length ; the  breadth 
is  110  yards.  At  the  eastern  extremity 
is  a mound  of  earth  running  across  the 
whole  cursus,  supposed  to  be  the  place 
set  apart  for  the  company  who  wit- 
nessed the  race. 

Ludgcrshull,  fifteen  miles  N.N.E.  of 
Salisbury,  is  a disfranchised  borough. 
Till  the  Reform  Act  it  had  sent  one 
inemlter  to  parliament  trura  the  reign 
of  Edward  I.  There  arc  the  remains 
of  a castle  founded  soon  after  the  Nor- 
man sera. 

Bedwin,  twenty-two  miles  N.N.E.  of 
Salisbury,  is  of  very  ancient  origin,  and 
supposed  by  Stukeloy  to  have  been  the 
I>euconingus  of  the  Romans.  It  cer- 
tainly was  a place  ot  some  importance 
in  the  time  of  the  Saxons,  but  it  is  now  a 
very  inconsiderable  town.  Bedwin  sent 
two  members  to  parliament,  but  was 
disfranchised  by  the  Reform  Act.  Tlie 
church  is  a very  ancient  and  curious 
structure,  built  of  Hints  in  the  form  of 
a cross ; it  contains  m.any  curious  mo- 
iiument.s.  The  church  in  the  neigh- 
bouring village  of  Little  Bedwin  is  like- 
wise a building  of  Hints  in  the  Anglo- 
Norman  style  of  architecture. 

Population  of  the  cities  and  market- 
towns  of  Wiltshire : — 


Salisbury 9876 

Devizes 4362 

Chippenham 43,33 

Marlborough 3426 

Bradford 1U,IU2 

Duwntun 3632 

I’alne 4876 

Malmesbury 2293 

Melkshaui 5866 

Crickladc 1642 

Mere 2768 

Heytesbury 1412 

Warminster 6115 

Wilton 1997 

Trowbridge 10,863 

Westhury 7324 

Swindon 1 742 

Wootton  Basset 1896 

LudgershaU 333 


Lavington 1322 

Ilindon..... 921 

Highworth 3127 

Bedwin 2191 

Amesbury 944 


A uthorities. 

Sir  R.  Colt  Hoare's  History  of  An- 
cient Wiltshire. 

Davis's  General  View  of  the  Agri- 
culture of  Wiltshire. 

Dodsworth's  Account  of  Salisbury 
Cathedral. 

DORSETSHIRE 

Is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Wiltshire 
and  Somersetshire,  on  the  north-west 
by  Somersetshire,  on  the  west  by  De- 
vonshire, on  the  south  by  the  English 
Channel,  and  on  the  east  by  Hamp- 
shire. It  is  of  a very  irregular  figure  : 
a small  detached  portion  is  surrounded 
by  Devonshire,  and  a very  small  piece 
of  Somersetshire  is  included  in  Dorset- 
shire. Its  greatest  length  from  east  to 
west  is  forty-seven  miles,  and  from 
south  to  north  thirty-two  miles ; its 
area  is  1003  square  miles.  Tlie  coast 
of  Dorsetshire  is  about  seventy-five 
miles  long.  From  near  Lyme  Regis  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Brit,  the  coast  is  high 
(se<!  p.  54):  from  a point  a few  miles 
east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Brit  the  coast 
is  low,  till  we  come  to  the  rocky  pro- 
montory generally  called  the  Isle  of 
Portland,  which  forms  one  of  the  most 
singular  projections  on  the  soutli  coast 
of  the  island.  In  the  bay  formed  by 
Portland  Island  and  the  l>end  of  the 
coast  to  the  north,  called  W'eymouth 
Bay,  the  coast  is  generally  low;  but 
alwut  two  miles  north  of  Melcombe 
Regis,  the  elitfs  commence  again,  and 
continue  w ithout  interruption  to  Durle- 
stone  Head  and  Peverel  Point  (see 

{1.  54).  The  promontory  called  St.  Ad- 
lelm's  Head,  a conspicuous  feature 
of  the  Dorset-shire  coast,  is  the  most 
southern  |)oint  of  this  range.  On  the 
summit  of  the  precipice  stands  a small 
ancient  stone  chapel,  dedicated  to  SL 
Adhelm,  in  the  style  of  the  commence- 
ment of  the  twelfth  century.  The  cli- 
mate of  Dorset-shire  is  cousidereil  ex- 
tremely mild  and  healthy,  which  cha- 
racter It  appears  to  have  had  from  the 
earliest  limes,  since  it  was  selected  as 
a favourite  summer  retreat,  hoth  by  the 
Romans  and  Saxons,  Tlie  general 
appearance  of  the  country  is  uneven, 
and  in  many  parts  very  hilly ; but  none 
of  the  elevationi  reach  to  a great 
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height.  Swyer  Hill,  tlie  highest  spot, 
is  only  KGU  Icet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea*.  This  county  is  in  no  part  very 
thickly  wooded : its  most  striking  fea- 
ture is  open,  uninclosed  downs,  which 
are  used  ibr  tlie  pasturage  of  sheep. 

The  principal  streams  ore  the  Stour, 
the  Frome,  the  Piddle,  the  Ivel,  the 
Bril,  and  the  Char.  The  Stour 
rises  in  Wiltshire,  and  entering  Dor- 
setshire on  the  north,  lakes  a south 
course  a little  inclining  to  the  west  till 
it  comes  within  a few  miles  of  Stal- 
hriilge  ; it  their  runs  a south-east  course, 
and  passes  by  Sturminster,  Blandford, 
and  Wimbourue,  a few  miles  liclow 
which  last  town  it  Hows  into  Hampshire, 
and  enters  the  .sea  at  Christchurch. 
The  Frome  rises  in  the  western  part  of 
the  county,  about  four  miles  north-east 
of  Beaminster,  and  having  rereived 
some  small  streams  flow  s in  a south-east 
direction  past  Maiden  Newton,  and 
Frampton,  to  Dorchester  : it  then  takes 
a more  easterly  course,  and  falls  into 
Poole  harbour  a little  below  Warehain. 
The  Trent  or  Piddle  rises  near  Alton, 
takes  a south,  and  then  a more  easterly 
eoursti,  and  passing  I’iddletnwn  con- 
tinues its  course  to  Poole  Bay,  into 
which  it  falls  about  half  a mile  north  of 
the  Frome.  The  basin  of  tlm  Frome 
and  Piddle  is  included  between  the 
range  of  high-lands  that  run  from 
Okeford  on  the  Stour  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Beaminster,  and  the  range  that 
runs  from  near  Bridport  along  the  coast 
to  .Studland  Bay.  The  Ivel,  rising  from 
several  springs  in  a hill  a little  north- 
east of  Sherlsiurnc,  has  a winding 
course  to  the  west,  and  joins  the  Yeo  on 
the  Iwrders  of  Somersetshire.  The  Brit 
ri.ses  a little  to  the  north-east  of  Bea- 
minster,  which  town  it  passes,  and  then 
takes  a south  course  jiast  Bridport  to 
the  sea.  The  Char  rises  near  Pillesilon, 
and  running  a south  and  south-west 
course  enters  the  sea  at  Charmouth. 
Several  mineral  springs  ate  found  in 
this  county. 

Tile  soil  varies  in  different  parts. 
Towards  the  west  on  the  low  grounds  it 
is  mostly  a deep  rich  loam  ; on  the 
more  elevated  land  it  is  a sandy  loam, 
intermixed  with  silex.  On  the  northern 
and  western  parts  of  the  county  is  the 
vale  or  forest  of  Blackmore,  nineteen 
miles  long,  and  fourteen  wide,  which 
contains  some  fine  arable  land,  as 
well  as  rich  pasturage.  On  the 
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south  in  the  Isle  of  Portland,  and  most 
parts  of  tlie  Isle  of  Purbeck,  the  soil  is 
a stone  brack.  In  the  centre  of  the 
county,  the  soil  on  the  low-lands  is  a 
deep,  rich  loam.  The  open  and  un- 
inelosed  parts  are  in  general  poor  land  ; 
a great  portion  of  which  is  covered  with 
heath.  Tlie  soil  of  the  dow  ns  is  prin- 
cipally a light,  calcareous  earth,  which 
is  covered  with  a remarkably  fine  turf. 
The  greater  |iroportion  of  land  is  devoted 
to  pasturage.  Irrigation  is  employed 
on  the  meadow  lauds.  Much  attention 
is  jiaid  to  the  breeding  of  sheep,  of 
which  great  numbers  are  annually  ex- 
ported. On  the  land  under  tillage,  the 
usual  crops  are  wheat  and  barley  : a 
considerable  quantity  of  hemp  is  raised 
in  the  neighliourhood  of  Brid|)ort,  and 
manufactured  into  twine,  cordage,  net- 
ting, sacking  and  sail-cloth. 

Among  the  mineral  productions  is  a 
bituminous,  slaty  coal,  which  burns 
with  a bright,  lively  flame,  but  emits  so 
disagreeable  a smell,  that  its  use  is  con- 
fined to  some  of  the  jHiorer  classes.  It 
is  found  at  Kimmeridge,  on  the  south 
coast  of  Purbeck  Island.  The  coal 
(K'curs  in  a low  cliff  composed  of  argil- 
laceous and  calcareous  strata.  Iron 
is  found,  mixed  with  gravel  and  sand. 
A great  variety  of  fossil  shells  and  or- 
ganic remains  arc  discovered  in  the 
rocks  of  this  county.  The  stones  lor 
whii-li  it  is  most  noted,  are  two  kinds  of 
freestone,  extensively  employed  in 
building  and  paving,  which  are  (piar- 
ried  in  the  Isle  of  Portland  and  in  Pur- 
beck. A kind  of  coarse  marble  is  also 
got  in  Purlaiek,  which  has  been  used  in 
the  interior  of  several  of  the  English 
cathedrals.  A similar  marble  is  found 
at  Pelworth  in  .Sussex. 

The  county  of  Dorsetshire  sends  three 
members  to  parliament.  It  is  divided 
into  nine  divisions,  which  comprise 
thirty-four  hundreds  and  twenty-two 
libcrlies,  and  contain  270  parishes,  and 
twenty  market-towns.  The  divisions 
are  — Blandford.  Blandford  (South), 
Bridport,  Cerne,  Dorchester,  East  Shas- 
ton.  West  Shaston,  Sherborne,  Stur- 
minster. 

North  Blandford. 

1.  Coomb's  Ditch 

2.  Pimperne 

3.  Kushmore 
i.  Dewlish  Liberty. 


I Hundreds. 


South  Blandford. 

4.  Corfe  Castle  1 Hundreds. 

5.  Berc  Regis  ) 

S 2 
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Hundreds. 


.iberties. 


2G0 

0.  Hundredsbarrow 

7.  Hasilor 

8.  Rowbarrow 

9.  Winfrilh 
ii.  Bindon 

' iii.  Owermoiftne 
iv.  Stoborou};h 

Bridporl. 

10.  Bcaraiustcr-Forum, 
and  Redbonc 

11.  Egccrlnn  ^Hundreds. 

12.  Godderthorne  I 

1 3.  Whitchurch  - Canoni- 1 
coruni 

v;  B'oadwinsor 
vi.  Framptun 

vii.  J^othersand  Bolhcn-f  Liberties, 
hampton 

viii.  I’oorstock 

Cerne. 

14.  Buckland  Newton 

15.  Cemc,  Tolcomlie,  and  I 
Modhury 

IG.  Whiteway 
ix.  Alton  Paneras  1 
X.  Piddletrenthide  > Liberties, 
xi.  Sydling  St.  Nicholas] 

Dorchester. 

17.  CiiUiford-Trce 
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'^1  Hundreds. 


■ Hundreds 


^ Liberties 


and 


18.  George 

19.  Piddletown 

20.  Tollerford 

21.  Hggseombe 

xii.  Fordington 

xiii.  Isle  of  Portland 

xiv.  Piddlehinton 
XV.  Sutton- Poyntz 

xvi.  W'ayhouse 

xvii.  Wyko  Regis 
Etwall 

East  Shaston. 

22.  Badbiiry 
2.1.  Cogdean 
24.  Cranborne  (part  oO 
2-i.  Knowlton 
2G.  l.oosebarrow 

27.  Monckton-up-Wira- 
borne 

28.  Sixpenny-IIandlcy 
(part  of) 

29.  Wiinborne  St.  Giles 

IVesl  Shaston. 

Cranborne  (part  of)  y 

Si'iamny-Handlcy  r 

(part  of)  I 

xviii.  Alccster  1 i.^tenies. 

xis.  GiUm'^ham  * 


Hundreds. 


Hundreds. 


Sherborne. 

30.  Sherborne  | Hundreds. 

31.  Yetminster  1 

XX.  Halstock  I Liberties. 

XXI.  Ryine  Intrmsica  J 

Sturminster. 

32.  Brownshall  t 

33.  Redlane  I Hundreds. 

34.  Sturimnster-Newton- 

Castle  ' 

xxii.  Stower-Provost  Liberty. 

From  the  establishment  of  the  see  of 
Salisbury,  this  county  eontinuisl  to  form 
part  of  that  diocese,  till  it  was  disunites!. 
31  H.  8,  and  made  part  of  the  newly- 
erected  bishopric  of  Bristol.  In  the 
re-arrangement  of  dioceses  under  the 
provisions  of  the  late  Act  of  Parliament, 
it  has  been  again  restarted  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury. 

Dorchester,  a borough,  the  county 
town  and  place  of  election,  is  situated 
on  an  ascent  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Fnmie,  about  IIG  miles  W.S.W.  of 
I.ondon.  It  sends  two  members  to  par- 
liament. The  parliamentary  borough 
was  enlarged  by  the  Boundary  Act.  Dor- 
chester is  supposed  to  be  the  site  of  the 
Durnovaria  of  the  Antonine  Itinera^', 
and  from  the  numerous  antiquities  dis- 
coverc<l  at  different  times  it  was  pro- 
bably a place  of  some  importance.  About 
hall’  a mile  on  the  south  of  the  town  is 
a Roman  amphitheatre,  now  called 
Maiimbury  Ring,  which  is  computed  to 
be  of  sutiicient  dimensions  to  accom- 
modate 12,960  persons*.  Alajut  a mile 
south-west  from  Dorchester,  on  the  sum- 
rait  of  a hill,  is  another  relic,  of  anti- 
quity, consisting  of  an  extensive  ancient 
camp,  of  an  irregular  form,  called 
Maiden  Castle.  It  is  surrounded  by- 
high  ramparts  and  deep  ditches.  Its 
circumference  within  the  inner  ram- 
part is  about  a mile  and  a quarter,  and 
its  area  forty-four  acres.  Maiden  Cas- 
tle is  supposed  to  be  of  Roman  origin  ; 
but  some  antiquarians,  with  great  ap- 
pearance of  probability,  consider  that  it 
was  originally  a British  fortification. 
The  walls  being  composeil  of  mud,  the 
irregularity  of  their  form,  the  ditch  and 
vallum  running  across,  the  numerous 
tumuli  and  barrows  in  the  vicinity,  are 
all  evidences  that  it  was  of  British  con- 
struction, though  the  Romans  might 
afterwards  have  occupied  it  as  one  of 
their  military  stations.  Half  a mile 
west  of  Dorchester  is  another  ancient 

* StukeU)'a  Uinvrarium  Curio»um. 
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camp,  callcil  Puundbury  Camp.  It  is 
supposed  by  Camden  and  .Speed  to  bo 
of  banish  ori({in ; but  Stiikclcy  gives 
reasons  for  attributing  it  to  the  Ro- 
mans. It  stands  upon  the  bank  of  the 
F rorae,  wliicli  is  here  very  steep  ; this 
camp  is  1890  feet  long,  and  735  broad. 

l>>rehestcr  is  of  an  irregular  quad- 
rangular ftgurc,  consisting  of  clean, 
wide  streets,  paved  and  lighted  with  gas. 
Almost  all  the  bou.scs  are  well  built ; 
the  dwellings  of  the  poorer  classes  are 
nearly  entirely  confined  to  the  neigh- 
bouring village  of  Fordington.  There 
arc  three  churches,  a spacious  town- 
hall,  and  a shirc-liall,  which  is  a neat, 
plain  building.  The  county  gaol,  si- 
tuated to  the  north  of  the  town,  in- 
cludes a penitentiary  and  house  of 
corr*'clion.  It  is  arranged  according  to 
Howard's  plan,  and  is  per-uliarly  well 
adapted  to  its  puriwsi!.  This  town  has 
two  frw-schools,  besides  other  cha- 
ritable institutions.  On  the  banks  of 
the  river  ea-st  of  the  town  is  a cloth 
factor.  : this  manufacture  formerly  was 
carried  on  to  a much  greater  extent 
than  at  present ; but  the  town  is  dc- 
scrilKsl  as  Ixring  generally  in  a nourish- 
ing state.  Dorchester  has  long  Ireeii 
celebrated  for  its  ale,  which  is  brewed 
in  largo  (piantities.  There  arc  cavalry 
barracks  a little  to  the  west  of  the 
town. 

Abbotsbury  is  a small  market-town, 
seven  miles  and  a half  south-west  of 
IXirchestcr,  situated  near  the  sea;  the 
inhabitants  are  much  engagisl  in  the 
macken-1  fishery  on  this  coast.  The 
town  lies  in  a valley  protected  and  sur- 
rounded by  high  hills,  and  consists 
principally  of  tlu'ce  streets  arranged  in 
the  form  of  the  letter  Y.  It  derived  its 
name  from  a large  abbey  founded  here 
in  the  eleventh  ermtury.  Little  now 
remains  of  the  conventu.al  buildings 
but  an  ancient  barn,  part  of  which  is 
still  used,  and  attests  by  its  great  ex- 
tent the  ample  possessions  of  the  abbey. 
The  church  attached  to  the  monastery 
is,  with  the  exception  of  the  porch,  en- 
tirely demolished.  Half  a mile  south- 
west of  the  town  is  St.  Catherine's 
Chapel,  a small  building  supposeil  to 
have  been  erected  about  the  time  of 
Kdward  IV.  Its  elev.ated  situation 
makes  it  serve  both  for  a sea  and  land- 
mark. The  whole  building  is  now  in  a 
state  of  decay.  Aljout  a mile  and  a 
half  west  of  Abbotsbury  is  an  old  forti- 
fication called  Abbotsbury  Ca.stle.  Its 
form  is  nearly  square,  inclosing  an  area 


of  about  twenty-seven  acres.  A mile 
south-west  of  the  town  there  is  a decoy, 
where  large  quantities  of  fowl  are  an- 
nually taken  ; and  in  the  neighbourhood 
is  a swannery,  which  formerly  belonged 
to  the  abbot,  at  which  tirue  the  swans 
appear  to  have  been  much  more  nume- 
rous than  at  |)resent,  and  are  said  to 
have  amounted  to  the  number  of  seven 
or  eight  thousand. 

Bridport  (formerly  written  Burtport 
and  Birtiwrt)  lies  in  a valley  on  the 
river  Brit,  about  two  miles  from  the 
sea-coast,  where  the  hariwur  is  with 
which  the  town  is  connected  by  an  e,\- 
cellcnt  road.  A design  has  been  en- 
tertained of  cutting  a ship  canal  to  the 
town,  hut  the  expense  is  for  the  present 
an  obstacle  to  the  execution.  The  bo- 
rough of  Bridport  is  fittcen  miles  west 
of  Dorchester.  It  sends  two  members 
to  parliament : the  parliamentary  bo- 
rough was  extended  by  the  Boundary 
Act,  and  besides  other  additions,  com- 
prehends the  harbour  of  Brid])ort.  The 
road  tVom  Dorchester  to  Exeter  passes 
through  Bridport,  and  forms  the  main 
street.  The  principal  streets  are  wide 
and  tolerably  well  built.  Thu  town  is 
at  present  lighted  with  oil ; but  it  is  in 
contemplation  to  substitute  gas.  The 
church  is  a large  Gothic  slructuro  in 
the  form  of  a cross.  This,  and  two 
curious  old  buildings  in  .South-streol, 
are  among  the  remnants  of  the  old 
town.  Besides  the  church,  there  are 
foitr  places  of  worship  for  dissenters. 
There  arc  an  endowed  charity  school, 
almshouses,  and  several  other  benevo- 
lent institutions.  About  the  middle  of 
the  last  century  wocxlen  piers  were 
erected  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  ex- 
tending some  little  way  into  the  sea,  a 
basin  was  excavated  to  fortn  a haven 
for  shipping,  and  Hood-gates  made  for 
scouring  out  the  sand  which  accumu- 
lates at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour : 
other  improvements  have  since  lieen 
made*,  and  the  harbour  will  now  admit 
ships  of  from  two  to  three  hundred 
tons  burden.  In  1832,  the  customs’ 
establishment  was  made  independent 
of  that  of  Lyme,  and  the  privilege  of 
bonding  and  warehousing  goods  was 
given  to  Bridport.  The  mamifuctures 
are  twine,  lines,  fishing-nets,  sail-can- 
vas and  shoe-thread.  Cordage  has 
from  a very  early  date  been  made  here 
in  such  perfection,  that  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  'VTI.  an  act  was  passcil  pro- 


* Under  an  Act  of  the  year  1833. 
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hibiting  its  manufacture  any  where  in 
England  except  at  Bridport,  or  within 
five  miles  of  this  place.  The  exports 
of  Bridport  are  the  manufactures  of  the 
place,  with  butter  and  cheese : the  im- 
^rts  are  hemp,  tiax,  deals  from  the 
Baltic,  coals,  culm,  slates,  spirits,  gro- 
ceries, &c.  There  is  an  iron  foundry  a 
tittle  to  the  west  of  the  town,  and  a 
spinning-mill  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 
A bridge  connects  Bridport  with  Al- 
lington,  a village  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river,  which  appears  to  be  inhabited 
by  the  poorer  class  of  inhabitants ; part 
of  the  parish  of  Allington  is  included  in 
the  new  parliamentary  borough.  To 
the  south  of  the  town  is  a large  brewery. 

Lyme  Regis,  a small  and  irregularly 
built  town,  twenty-two  miles  west  of 
Dorchester,  at  the  extreme  south-west 
part  of  the  county,  is  surrounded  by 
hills  on  the  land-side.  The  regular 
trade  of  the  place  is  inconsiderable,  and 
the  port  seems  chietly  valuable  as  a 
place  of  refuge  for  small  vessels  in  bad 
weather.  The  harbour  consists  of  two 
artificial  piers  enclosing |a  basin;  one 
of  these  piers  is  called  the  Cobb,  and 
was  originally  built  as  early  as  the  reign 
of  Edward  III. ; the  keeping  up  of  the 
cobb  and  the  dues  is  now  regulated 
by  an  act  of  the  year  1821  *.  Tlie  tow  n 
is  visited  in  summer  as  a watering- 
place;  but  the  streets  are  not  lighted, 
and  in  every  respect  it  has  the  aiijicar- 
ani’e  of  a poor  and  inconsiderable  place. 
Besides  the  church  there  are  two  meet- 
ing  liouscs,  and  a frec-school.  This 
town  till  recently  sent  two  members  to 
parliament ; the  number  is  now  reiluced 
to  one,  and  the  parliamentary  borough 
comprises  the  whole  parish  of  Lyme, 
and  the  adjoining  parish  of  Charnmuth. 

The  towns  of  Weymouth  and  Mel- 
combe  Regis  are  delightfully  situated 
on  the  west  side  of  a beautiful  bay, 
which  makes  a semicircular  sweep  of 
two  miles,  anil  is  sheltered  from  the 
nortli  winds  by  the  surrounding  hills. 
'I'hcy  are  divided  from  each  other  by 
the  little  river  Wey,  near  the  mouth 
of  which  they  stand.  The  former  is  a 
fashionable  watering-place,  and  is  con- 
nected with  the  latter  by  a handsome 
bridge  over  the  Wey.  Melcombe  Regis 
is  built  on  low  ground,  much  of  w hich 
has  been  reclaimed  at  diflerent  times 
from  the  backwater  of  the  harbour,  and 
thus  fonns  a tongue  of  land  between 
tbe  backwater  and  bay.  The  width  of 

* See  ihc  account  of  the  Cobb  in  tbe  Reports  of 
the  Corporaliou  Coinmissiooers. 


this  tongue  at  the  north-east  extremity 
is  only  sufficient  for  the  esplanade  and 
turnpike  road,  but  it  widens  gradually 
as  it  extends  towards  the  harbour. 
Embankments  of  other  parts  of  the 
backwater  are  at  present  in  progress. 
Weymouth  and  Mcleomhe  Regis  were 
formerly  distinct  boroughs,  and  both 
sent  members  to  parliament  as  early  as 
the  reign  of  Edward  II.;  they  were 
incorporated  as  one  borough  by  an  act 
of  the  l.'J  Klizalictli.  Till  recently  the 
borough  sent  (bur  members  to  parlia- 
ment; the  numlier  is  now  reduced  to 
two.  Weymouth,  though  an  ancient 
place,  and  in  early  pcrioiis  of  our  history 
politically  and  coinmcrcially  of  more 
importance  than  at  present,  had  gra- 
dually decayed  to  a mere  lishing-towii, 
till  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century, 
when  George  HI.  visited  it  as  a water- 
ing-place. which  circumstance  made  it 
a fashionable  resort.  Wcyraoulh  still 
retains  its  original  character  as  a fish- 
ing-town; the  improvements  and  mo- 
dern buildings  occasioned  by  the  influx 
of  visiters  having  mostly  taken  place  at 
Melcombe.  Here  are  a theatre,  an  as- 
sembly-room, a public  library,  an  espla- 
nade, and  tbe  usual  aceommodations 
of  a watering-place.  Besides  the  parish 
church  another  has  been  recently  built, 
and  there  are  meeting-houses  for 
Quakers  and  Independents,  and  a Ro- 
man Catholic  cliapel.  A battery  and 
several  small  forts  have  been  erected 
at  diflerent  times.  To  the  north  of  the 
town  are  barracks,  wdiich  are  at  present 
occupied  as  private  dwellings.  On  a 
high  elifi',  about  one  mile  smith  of 
Weymouth,  arc  the  ruins  of  Samlisfoot 
castle,  which  was  built  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII. 

Portland  Isle,  three  miles  south  of 
Weymouth,  is  properlv  a peninsula, 
since  it  is  connected  witli  the  mainland 
by  a very  singular  bank  of  |iehhlcs 
called  the  Chesil  bank,  which  extends 
eight  miles  north-west  from  the  island 
along  the  coast,  leaving  a very  narniw 
channel  between  it  and  the  coast.  The 
island  is  about  four  miles  and  a half  m 
length,  and  one  mile  and  three  (luarlers 
in  extreme  breadth.  It  consists  of 
nearly  one  mass  of  freestone,  commonly 
called  Portland  stone,  which  is  largely 
exported  to  laiiidon  and  other  parts  of 
the  kingdom  for  building.  On  the 
north  side,  opposite  to  W'oymouih,  is 
the  only  landing-place  on  the  island  ; 
the  rest  is  surrounded  by  high,  inacces- 
sible dill's.  The  landing-place  is  pro- 
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tocted  bv  a fort  built  in  the  rci(fn  of 
llonry  VlII.,  which  w still  niainlaineil, 
and  is  the  rcsidciico  of  the  governor 
when  he  visits  the  peninsula  Tho 
ruins  of  a castle  of  much  more  ancient 
dale  are  still  s*>en  on  the  edge  of  an 
almost  pcr|M!ndicular  cliff.  Tho  navi- 
gation in  the  vicinity  of  Portland  being 
extremely  dangerous,  two  light-houses 
have  been  erected  on  tho  south  part  of 
the  island.  Tlierc  is  hut  one  church  on 
it.  The  ((uarries  are  situated  in  different 
parts  all  through  the  island ; the  land 
not  thus  occupied  is  under  excellent 
cultivation,  or  is  kept  as  pasture  for 
sheep.  The  usual  crops  arc  wheat, 
oats,  peas,  and  barley.  Strata  of  block 
and  red  schistus,  and  of  a sjiecies  of 
stone  called  sugar-ttandy  stone,  are  also 
found  in  the  isluml.  Fish  alsiund  along 
the  coast  from  Lyme  Regis  to  Portland, 
es|iccially  mackerel,  the  fishery  for 
which  is  very  largely  carried  on  from 
April  to  June. 

To  tho  east  of  Weymouth  is  the  dis- 
trict commonly  termed  the  Isle  of  Piir- 
beck,  which  comprehends  tho  south- 
eastern angle  of  the  county,  and  is  a 
peninsula  surrounded  by  the  sea  on  tho 
south  anil  oast,  by  Poole  Harbour  and 
the  rivet  Frome  on  the  north,  and  by  a 
small  rivulet  called  Luckford  Lake  on 
the  north-wost ; it  is  connected  with  the 
main  land  by  a narrow  isthmus  on  tho 
west.  Its  greatest  length  is  about 
twelve  miles,  and  the  average  breadth 
about  seven.  The  whole  island  was 
anciently  a warren,  and  was  made  a 
forest  by  King  John.  A high  ridge 
of  chalk  hills,  which  follows  the  coast 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Melcombc 
Regis,  runs  through  the  isle  from  west 
to  east,  dividing  it  into  two  parts,  and 
terminates  in  an  abrupt  cliff  at  Hand- 
fast  Point.  The  nortli  part  is  chielly 
an  uncultivated  heath,  but  the  south 
part  of  the  island  is  fertile.  The  soil 
is  calcareous,  partaking  of  the  prevailing 
character  of  tho  rocks,  which  are  for  the 
most  part  a mass  of  limestone  of  various 
qualities;  one  kind,  which  takes  a 
polish,  is  commonly  called  Purbeck 
marble.  It  consists  chielly  of  shells 
imbedded  in  calcareous  matter,  and 
bears  a good  polish,  but  is  apt  to  perish 
when  exposed  to  the  external  atmo- 
sphere. A kind  of  slate  and  a hard 
paving-stone  arc  also  found.  On  the 
north,  near  Wareham,  is  dug  a stone  of 
un  iron  colour,  commonly  called  fire- 
stone. On  tho  north  side  of  the  chalk 


hills,  in  the  vicinity  of  Corfo  Castle,  a 
very  pure  (letter's  clay  is  dug. 

Corfe  Castle,  a borough  in  PurlM  ck, 
eighteen  miles  east  by  south  from 
Dorchester,  is  a small  town,  which 
derives  its  name  from  the  castle,  sup- 
poseil  to  have  Is'eti  built  in  the  tenth 
century.  From  tho  security  of  its  situ- 
ation, this  castle  was  sometimes  the 
temporary  residence  of  the  kings  of 
England,  and  sometimes  converted  into 
a state  prison.  After  tho  civil  wars  it 
was  demolishisl  by  order  of  parliament, 
and  though  now  a heap  of  ruins,  it  still 
shows  traces  of  its  former  strength. 
Tlie  town  consists  of  a market-place  and 
throe  diverging  streets  of  mean  stone 
buildings.  A Gothic  church  stands 
in  the  centre  of  the  town.  Tho  inhabit- 
ants are  chiefly  employed  in  the  clay- 
works  and  stone-quarries  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  whole  annual  export 
of  potter  s clay  from  the  isle  of  Purbei  k 
is  said  to  exceed  .10,0110  tons*.  Corfe 
Castle  is  of  considerable  antiquity,  but  it 
was  not  represented  in  parliament  pre- 
vious to  tho  Idth  Elizabeth,  from  which 
time  it  sent  two  members  to  parlia- 
ment, till  it  was  disfranchised  by  tho 
Reform  Act.  This  town  was  anciently 
of  more  importance  than  at.  present ; 
its  decline  may  be  dated  from  tho  time 
of  the  destruction  of  its  castle. 

Swannage,  a small  tow  n situated  in  a 
bay  between  Ilandfast  Pointand  Durlc- 
stone  Head,  from  which  bay  it  takes 
its  name,  is  twenty-two  mites  and  a half 
E.S.K.  of  Dorchester.  Tho  town  con- 
sists of  a street  a mile  long,  the  houses 
in  which  are  chiefly  built  of  stone ; but 
the  old  buildings  are  usually  low  and 
mean.  A spacious  hotel  has  recently 
been  erccleil  here,  and  several  commo- 
dious lodging-houses,  which  have  been 
frequented  for  the  purpose  of  sea-bath- 
ing. The  church  is  a targe  building, 
some  parts  of  which  are  ol  great  anti- 
quity, but  it  has  been  enlarged  at  differ- 
ent times  as  ibe  parish  increased,  and 
consequently  displays  various  styles  of 
architecture.  Large  quatititics  of  stone 
for  building  and  piivnig,  dug  from  the 
hill  immediately  above  the  town,  are 
annually  exported  from  this  place.  A 
herring  fishery,  and  the  business  of 
curing  the  herrings,  first  established 
here  in  1788,  still  continue  to  flourish, 
and  afford  employment  to  a con- 
siderable number  of  persons.  The 
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bay  is  sufficiently  deep  to  admit  vessels 
of  300  tons,  but  the  bottom  is  so  sandy 
that  the  ancborB|;c  is  bad. 

Wareliam,  a borough,  situato<l  near 
the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Frome  and 
Piddle,  is  fourteen  miles  east  of  L)or- 
chester.  It  stands  on  a gentle  emi- 
nence sloping  towards  the  Frome,  over 
which  there  is  a bridge  of  six  arches, 
and  near  it  a commodious  quay.  On 
the  north  there  is  another  bridge  of 
three  arches  over  the  Piddle.  The 
town  is  small,  hut  regularly  laid  out ; 
the  two  main  streets  arc  wide,  and  in- 
tersect each  other  at  right  angles ; the 
houses  arc  in  general  well  built.  This 
plaice  had  formerly  eight  churches, 
which  number  is  now  reduced  to  three, 
in  only  one  of  which  service  is  perform- 
ed ; one  of  the’churches  is  turne<l  into 
a national  school-room.  Here  was  a 
priory,  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  the 
country,  having  been  founded,  as  is 
supposed,  in  the  eighth  century.  'Ware- 
ham  is  a place  of  great  antiquity.  It 
is  surrounded  by  an  earthen  rampart,  of 
very  ancient  but  uncertain  date : the 
whole  space  within  was  once,  it  is 
supposed,  filled  with  buildings,  but  at 
present  a largo  portion  of  it  consists 
of  fertile  and  well-cultivated  garden 
ground.  Only  vessels  of  twenty  or  thirty 
tons  can  come  up  as  far  as  the  town  ; 
those  of  fifty  or  sixty  tons  can  come 
within  half  a mile  of  the  quay  at  spring 
tides.  Much  of  the  clay  dug  in  the 
neighbouring  pits  in  the  isle  of  Purbeck 
is  brought  to  this  quay,  where  it  is 
placed  in  boats  and  carrieil  down  the 
river  to  Pixile,  and  there  shipped  for 
the  Staffordshire  potteries,  tromthe 
reign  of  Edward  I.  till  the  Reform  Act 
it  sent  two  members  to  parliament ; the 
number  is  now  reducetl  to  one,  and  the 
parliamentary  Ixirough  is  much  en- 
larged : to  the  south  it  takes  in  the 
whole  parish  of  Corfe  Castle.  Ware- 
ham  is  a polling  place  for  the  county. 

Poole,  twenty  miles  east  of  Dorches- 
ter, a borough  and  sea-port  town,  was 
created  by  charter  in  the  10th  year  of 
Elizabeth  a county  of  itself.  It  is  situ- 
ated on  a peninsula  in  a bay,  or  mstuary, 
from  which  it  takes  its  name : tins  hay 
communicates  with  the  British  Channel 
by  a narrow  entrance,  and  contains 
many  islands,  the  largest  of  w hich  is 
Brownsca.  On  the  west  of  the  town  is 
an  inlet  called  Longford  Buy,  at  the 
entrance  to  which  is  a ferry  not  more 
than  100  yards  wide.  A timber  bridge 


is  now  being  erected  near  this  place, 
which  will  connect  the  town  with  the 
opposite  district  of  Hamwortby,  now 
part  of  the  borough ; and  a new  turn- 
pike road  from  thence  to  Wareham, 
which  will  considerably  shorten  the  dis- 
tance, is  projected.  The  town  con- 
sists of  several  streets  running  nearly 
parallel,  and  others  intersecting  them. 
The  modern  buildings  are  in  gen“ral 
good,  but  the  older  part  of  the  town  is 
of  mean  appearance,  and  contains  a 
considerable  number  of  poor.  Besides 
the  parish  church,  which  is  a modern 
editlce,  there  is  an  endowed  episcopal 
ehaiicl  recently  built,  and  three  meeting- 
houses. The  town-hall  is  a spacious 
and  modern  building : a house  of  cort 
rcction  and  a treadmill  arc  attached  to 
the  gaol.  The  market-house  was  re- 
built in  1761.  The  Wool-house,  or 
King’s  Hall,  was  of  considerable  an- 
tiquity, but  it  has  of  late  years  been 
rebuilt.  There  are  a grammar  and 
several  charity  schools,  and  a well- 
attended  Sunday  school.  The  quays, 
which  are  spacious  and  convenient,  now 
almost  surround  the  town.  This  har- 
bour is  considered  extremely  safe  for 
small  merchantmen.  It  extends  along 
the  bay  about  four  miles  in  length  ; the 
average  depth  of  water,  which  is  about 
fourteen  feet,  admits  vcs.sels  of  4U0  tons 
burden  up  to  the  t^uay.  The  New- 
foundland trade  of  this  port  has  dimi- 
nished, but  the  coasting  trade  has  in- 
creased : the  clay  vessels  outwards 
loaded  with  Ihirhcck  clay,  and  the  coal 
vessels  inwards  form  a considerable 
part  of  the  coasting  trade.  Near  the 
mouth  of  the  harbour  is  a bank,  from 
which  vast  quantities  of  oysters  are 
carried  to  be  fattened  in  the  crocks  of 
Essex  and  the  Thames.  From  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.  Poole  has  sent 
two  members  to  parliament ; the  parli- 
amentary and  municipal  borough  is 
now  considerably  extended  by  the  ad- 
dition of  the  ]K)pulou8  tithings  of  Port- 
stow,  Longlleet,  and  Ilamworlhy. 

Shaftesbury,  an  ancient  borough, 
twenty-three  miles  N.N.E.  of  Dor- 
chester, is  situated  on  the  top  of  a high 
narrow  hill.  The  streets  arc  mostly 
irregular,  and  many  of  the  buildings 
mean.  The  houses  are  in  general  built 
of  slotie  quarried  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Shaftesbury  is  a plate  of  great  antiquity, 
and  some  ascribe  its  origin  to  the  an- 
cient British  kings.  The  discovery  of 
many  Roman  coins  and  other  circum- 
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btanocs  make  it  probable  that  tho  Ro- 
mans haJ  a station  hero.  Alfred  the 
Great  built  the  town,  and  Elftiva,  the 
wife  of  his  Rreat  grandson  Edmund, 
founded  a monastery  on  this  snot,  which 
for  a long  time  had  preat  colenrily,  and 
was  in  a very  llourishinp  condition. 
Besides  the  abhey-churcb,  the  town 
contained  twelve  other  churches,  of 
which  only  four  remain.  There  are 
three  meotinp-house.s,  a towii-hall  built 
on  live  arches,  a free-school  hut  motle- 
riilely  cndowetl,  and  two  almshouses. 
Khaliesbury,  from  its  elevated  situation, 
is  defeient  in  springs,  and  water  is 
brought  up  a very  steep  ascent  daily  in 
carts  or  on  horses.  The  regular  supply 
of  this  necessary  article  gives  constant 
cniployincnt  to  many  persons.  No  manu- 
factures of  any  kind  arc  carried  on  hero. 
Till  the  Heforni  Act,  two  inemlrers  fir 
parliament « ere  sent  from  this  borough  : 
tho  numtier  is  now  reduced  to  one,  and 
the  parliamentary  boundary  very  consi- 
derably extended.  Shaftesbury  is  a 
polling-place  for  the  county. 

Gilliiigham,  a village  on  the  Stour, 
four  miles  north-west  of  Shaftesbury, 
has  a very  old  cliuri  b and  a frec-scbiHil. 
There  are  considerable  dairy  and  grazing 
fartns  in  the  vicinity,  and  some  silk- 
throwing mills. 

Stalbridge  is  a market-town  eighteen 
miles  north  by  east  from  Dorchester ; 
tho  whole  parish  stands  on  a reeky 
laittom,  whence  the  neighbourhood  is 
aupplicd  with  building  stones.  The  in- 
habitants are  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  stockings. 

Sherborne,  an  ancient  market-town, 
pleasantly  situated  near  the  borders  of 
Somersetshire  and  Blackinore  I'orest. 
and  eighteen  miles  north  by  west  of 
Dorchester,  is  supposed  to  have  been  a 
Roman  station,  and  soon  after  the  con- 
version of  tho  Saxons  to  Christianity  it 
was  an  epi.scopal  sec  ; in  the  eleventh 
century,  the  see  was  transferred  to  Ohl 
iSarum.  The  manufactures  of  Sher- 
borne arc  now  reduced  to  a small  esta- 
blishment for  throwing  silk,  and  another 
for  tho  manufacture  of  linen.  Tlie 
ancient  conventual,  now  the  parish 
church,  is  a very  handsome  cdilice  in 
the  form  of  a cross,  chiefly  erected  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  though  some  few 
portions  of  it  are  of  much  older  date. 
The  interior  is  very  richly  ornamented. 
Besides  the  church,  there  is  a meeting- 
house. Tlic  free  grammar-school,  which 
is  well  endowed,  was  founded  by  Edward 
VI.  Tltcre  are  likewise  several  ebarit- 


ablo  institutions  in  this  town.  About 
half  a mile  east  of  the  town  aro  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  castle,  formerly  the 
occasional  residence  and  still  the  pro- 
perty of  tho  Bishops  of  Salisbury.  It 
was  a place  of  great  strength.  In  the 
time  of  the  civil  wars  it  was,  after  an 
obstinate  resistance,  taken  by  Cromwell 
in  1645,  and  onlered  by  him  to  be  de- 
molished. This  town  is  a polling-place 
for  the  county. 

Cerne  .\bbas,  a small  town  seven 
miles  north  of  Dorchester,  is  situated 
on  the  river  Cerne,  and  surrounded  by 
hills.  It  conhvins  tho  ruins  of  an  an- 
cient abbey,  whence  its  name.  On  tho 
side  of  a steep  hill,  at  the  east  end  of 
the  town,  there  is  a gigantic  figure  cut 
in  chalk  180  feet  in  length,  which  has 
been  a subject  for  discussion  among  an- 
tiquarians. It  represents  a man  holding 
a club  in  his  right  hand,  and  extending 
the  other. 

Beaminstcr,  fifteen  miles  W.N.W.  of 
Dorchester,  has  a considerable  manu- 
facture of  iron  and  copper  goods.  There 
is  likewise  a factory  of  sail-cloth.  Tho 
tower  of  the  church,  which  is  100  feet  in 
height,  is  decorated  with  curious  sculp- 
tures taken  from  Scriptural  subjects. 

Wimborne-Minstcr,  a market-town 
of  great  antiquity,  twenty-one  miles 
E.N.E.  of  Dorchester,  is  supposcil  to 
have  been  a Roman  statian,  called  Vin- 
dogladia.  It  is  a clean  little  town,  situ- 
ated on  a dry  soil  in  a healthy  vale 
on  the  banks  of  tho  river  Stour  and 
near  its  cnntiuence  with  the  Alcn.  A 
nunnery  was  established  here  in  the 
beginning  of  tbe  eighth  century,  upon 
the  site  of  w hich  the  handsome  minster 
or  collegiate  church  was  afterwards 
built.  Etbelreil,  brother  of  King  Alfred, 
was  buried  in  this  church*.  Here  are 
three  meeting-houses,  and  a grammar- 
school  endoHixl  by  Margaret,  mother 
of  Henry  VII.,  and  increased  by  Eliza- 
lieth.  This  town  has  little  trade  : there 
is  a small  woollen-manufactor}’,  and 
some  of  the  working  class  are  engaged 
in  the  knitting  of  stockings. 

Blandford  rorura,  a neat  and  well- 
built  town  on  the  Stour,  sixteen  miles 
north-cast  of  Dorchester,  has  two  or 
three  times  been  nearly  destroyed  by 
fire,  and  in  tho  rebuilding  has  always 
liecn  improved.  It  has  a manulacture 
of  shirt-buttons,  principally  carried  on 
by  women  and  children,  which,  though 
still  considerable,  is  not  so  great  ns  it 

* See  the  iBscrtpIlon  oa  bti  tomb,  given  by 
Camdeo. 
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onco  was.  Beaminstcr,  Wimborne,  and 
Ulandfurd,  are  polling-places  for  the 
county. 

Slurminster-Newlon,  a market-town 
sixteen  miles  N.N.E.  of  Dorchester,  is 
on  lartli  sides  of  the  Stour,  over  which  is 
a bridge  of  six  arches.  The  buildings 
are  rather  low,  and  mostly  thatched. 
The  church  is  largo  and  lofty.  The 
traces  of  a very  ancient  ca.stle,  in  the 
form  of  the  letter  D,  stand  on  an  emi- 
nence near  the  town. 

Cranborne,  twenty-six  miles  and  a 
half  north-east  of  Dorchester,  is  a very 
ancient  place,  which  once  contained  a 
celebrated  Saxon  monastery.  In  1 1 02 
Robert  Fiiz-IIamon  rebuilt  the  church 
of  Tewkesbury,  and  removed  from  Cran- 
iKjrne  almost  all  the  monks  to  that  place. 
From  that  time  the  monastery  of  this 
town  iK'camo  of  no  importance,  and  at 
the  time  of  the  Dissolution  it  contained 
only  a prior  and  two  monks.  The 
church  belonging  to  the  priory,  a very 
ancient  building,  is  now  tho  parish 
church.  The  district  called  Cranborne 
Chase  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Ibis  town. 
Till  recently  it  was  well  stocked  with 
deer,  which  have  lately  been  destroyed. 
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SOMERSETSHIRE, 

A western  maritime  county,  is  boundeil 
on  the  south-east  by  Dorsetshire,  on 
the  east  by  Wiltshire,  on  tho  north  by 
Gloucestershire,  on  the  north-west  by 
the  Hristid  Chatinel,  and  oti  the  south 
anil  south-west  by  Devonshire.  It  is 
of  a very  irregular  shape.  The  middle 
part  of  the  coast  forms  the  extcitsive 
bay  of  Bridgewater,  which  approaches 
to  a semicircle;  the  land  Itoundary  is 
also  very  irregular.  Tlie  greatest  lengt  h 
from  cast  to  west  is  about  seventy,  attd 
from  north  to  south  forty-five  miles. 
The  length  of  sea-eoast  is  about  sixty- 
five  miles.  Tho  area  is  1642  sfiuarc 
miles. 

The  face  of  Somersetshire  is  perhaps 
as  much  diversified  as  that  of  any 
county  in  England.  It  contains  every 
variety,  from  lofty  hills  and  barren 
miMirs,  to  rich  and  highly  cultivated 
lowlands,  and  unimproved,  and  perhaps 
unimprovable  marshes  and  fens.  From 
the  mouth  of  the  Avon  southward  to 
.Start  Point  at  the  mouth  of  the  Parrel, 
the  coast  is  low,  and  o6T  it  arc  some  long 
flats.  The  lowlands  have  been  re- 
gained from  the  sea  by  embankments. 
F’rom  Start  Point  it  still  continues 
prettv  level  to  Minehcad  Bay,  from 
whicfi  point  westward  to  Devonshire, 
the  section  of  the  Quantock  hills 
upon  the  coast  forms  high  cliffs.  In 
the  north-west  is  part  of  the  wild  dis- 
trict of  Exmoor,  which  extends  into 
Devonshire*.  The  vale  of  Taunton,  a 
richly  cultivated  tract,  of  about  lot) 
square  miles,  is  lioundcd  on  the  north 
by  the  range  of  the  Quantock  hills, 
which  gradually  slope  eastward  to- 
wards Bridgewater  and  the  river  Parrot. 
To  the  south  of  the  vale  of  Taunton  are 
the  Blackdown  hills,  which  separalo 
this  vale  from  the  lower  btisin  of  tho 
Exe  that  contains  the  valley  of  Exeter 
in  IX'vonshiro.  From  tho  neighbour- 
hood of  Shepton  Mallet,  on  tho  eastern 
side  of  the  coutity,  the  range  of  the 
Mendip  hills  stretches  in  a general 
west  direction  to  the  Bristol  C’hanncl+. 
Between  the  Mendips  and  the  Quan- 
tock hills  lies  an  extensive  tract  of  low 
land,  in  many  parts  marshy,  stretching 
from  the  coast  into  the  interiort-  The 
tract  of  the  Polden  hills  lies  between 
Bridgewater  and  Glaslonburv  ; another 
small  range,  called  the  \Vhilodown 
hills  (some  outlying  masses  of  chalk) 
is  between  Chard  and  Crow  kerne; 


• See  p.  W.  t See  p.  M.  t See  p.  56. 
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and  on  the  confines  of  Devonshire,  be- 
tween Wellinfrton  and  Chard,  are  the 
Blai'kdown  liills,  already  mentioned. 
From  the  Mendip  hills  near  Wells,  a 
tract  of  hijrh  ground  runs  in  a north- 
east direction  to  Bath,  forming  tho 
western  boundary.of  the  basin  of  the 
Frome,  a branch  of  the  Bristol  Avon. 
From  near  Bristol,  a ranse  of  downs 
extends  southward  atmut  twelve  miles, 
of  which  Broadfield  Dunn  and  Dundry 
Hill  are  tho  highest  points. 

Tho  rivers  of  Somersetshire,  except 
the  Lower  Avon,  rise  chielly  in  tho 
high  grounds  within  the  county,  and 
are  none  of  them  of  any  mainiiiudo. 
The  Lower  Avon  enters  from  Wiltshire, 
not  fur  from  Bath,  where  it  makes  a 
great  bend ; from  a point  lietween 
Bath  and  Bristol,  it  becomes  the  lioim- 
dary  Ixitween  Somersetshire  and  Glou- 
cestorshiro.  The  Parret  rises  near 
Crewkerne,  and  runs  a north  course  to 
1-angnort,  a little  above  which  it  is 
joined  on  the  right  bank  by  the  Ivel, 
which  passes  by  llchestor.  North  of 
l.angport  it  is  joined  on  the  left  hank 
bv  tho  Tone,  on  which  Tauntoir  stands. 
Near  the  junction  of  the  two  rivers  a 
small  spot  of  rising  groutid  murks  what 
was  onc-e  the  Isle  of  Athelney,  where 
Alfred  took  shelter  during  the  Danish 
invasions.  From  the  junction  of  the 
Tone  the  Parret  takes  a general  north- 
west, and  then  a north  course  past 
Bridgewater  to  the  Bristol  Channel  at 
Bridgewater  Bay.  The  whole  course 
of  the  I’arret,  measured  from  the 
source  of  the  Ivel  (which  appears  to 
be  the  longer  branch,)  is  alwut  forty 
miles.  The  sources  of  the  Ivel  are  in 
Dorsetshire,  in  the  high  lands  between 
feme  Abbas  and  Sherborne.  The 
Tone,  a river  nearly  as  largo  as  the 
Parret,  rises  on  the  south  sloire  of  the 
(^uantocks,  and  runs  to  Wellington, 
and  thence  passes  on  to  Taunton.  The 
Bruc  rises  in  the  east  part  of  the  county 
near  Bruton,  passes  by  Glastonbury  by 
a westerly  course,  and  falls  into  Bridge- 
water  Bay,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Par- 
ret. The  A.xe  rises  in  tho  Mendips, 
near  Wells,  and  falls  into  the  Bristol 
Channel  below  Bleadon  in  Uphill  Bay. 
Several  canals  give  this  county  a water 
coraraunication  with  other  parts  of  the 
kingflom.  In  18U2  an  act  was  passed 
for  improving  the  navigation  of  the 
Axe  ; which  is  now  made  navigable  as 
far  us  tho  village  of  Lower  Wearo,  near 
Axbridge.  A lock  has  been  constructed, 
and  the  line  has  been  shortened  by  two 


cuts,  one  of  which  near  Istxton  is  above 
a mile  long.  The  length  of  the  navi- 
gable part  oftho  river  is  now  nine  miles. 

The  llchester  canal,  tor  which  an 
act  was  passed  in  1723,  commences  at 
llchester,  and  terminates  in  the  river 
Parret  at  the  town  of  I.atngport.  It  is 
nearly  seven  miles  long,  with  a very 
little  elevation  throughout;  itsdircetion 
is  nearly  due  west  for  the  whole  dis- 
tance. This  canal  was  undertaken  for 
the  purpose  of  introtlucing  coals  and 
other  articles  of  home  consumption,  and 
returning  corn  and  other  agricultural 
protluce.  Part  of  this  navigation  is  by 
tho  river  Ivel  or  Yeo,  which  is  improved 
and  made  navigable. 

The  Glastonbury  canal  has  one  end 
in  Bridgewater  Bay,  Bristol  Channel, 
at  the  conlluencc  of  tho  Briie  and  the 
Parret,  and  the  other  at  the  west  side 
of  the  town  of  Glastonbury.  Part  of  it 
takes  the  course  of  the  Briie.  Its  total 
length  is  rather  more  than  fourteen 
miles.  By  this  canal  a short  cximmu- 
nication  is  made  between  Glastonbury 
and  the  sea.  The  Act  for  making  this 
canal  was  passed  in  1827. 

The  Bridgewater  and  Taunton  canal 
runs  between  those  two  towns  in  a 
curved  line,  inclining  to  the  east. 

The  Grand  Western  canal  is  intended 
to  open  a communication  between  tho 
Exe,  near  the  town  of  Topsham  in  De- 
vonshire, and  the  Tone,  near  Taunton, 
in  this  county  ; when  finished,  it  wilt  be 
thirty-five  miles  in  length. 

The  .Somersetshire  coal  canal  com- 
mences in  the  Kennet  and  Avon  canal 
at  Linipley  Stoke,  near  Bradfonl  in 
Wiltshire,  anil  proceeds  in  a westerly 
direction  to  Pouiton,  eight  miles  south- 
west of  Bath ; a railway  branching  off 
from  it  in  the  parish  of  South  Stoke, 
eoinmunicates  with  the  collieries  at 
Wclton  and  Clandown.  By  means  of 
this  canal  and  railway,  coal  is  forwarded 
eastward  to  the  Kennet  and  Avon,  and 
Wilts  and  Berks  canals,  hy  which  it  is 
sujiplied  to  the  respective  places  on  their 
lines ; the  city  of  Bath  is  also  cheaply 
and  plentifully  provided. 

The  soil  of  this  county  is  extremely 
various,  almost  every  description  being 
found  in  ditferent  parts  : chalk  appears 
only  in  the  eastern  districts,  and  near 
Crewkerne  and  Chard.  The  land  is  in 
general  highly  fertile.  On  the  south 
the  soil  of  the  hills  chielly  consists  of  a 
thin  stratum  of  black  earth,  on  a bed  of 
sand  and  gravel.  On  tho  Quantock 
hills  there  is  a thin  variable  soil,  cover- 
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ing  a loose,  shelly  rock,  interspersed  with 
|intchcs  of  limestone.  The  Mendip  hills 
are  a pravelly  loam,  on  a limestone 
rock.  ■ Broadfield  and  Leigh  Down, 
near  Bristol,  have  the  same  character. 
The  Poldcn  hills  have  a strong  soil, 
covering  a bed  of  clay  or  marl.  Lans- 
downc  Hill,  north  of  Bath,  is  a free- 
stone grit.  Towards  the  centre  of  the 
county,  where  the  principal  rivers 
approach  each  other,  are  marshy 
moors  of  great  extent.  Nearly  all  the 
lowlands  consist  of  rit^h  alluvial  soils, 
with  t arious  proportions  of  loam,  sand, 
and  clay,  and  of  deposits  from  the  sea. 
These  lands,  when  reclaimed  by  drain- 
ing and  embankments,  are  highly  pro- 
ductive. In  most  parts  of  Somerset- 
shire the  climate  is  mild  and  salubrious ; 
baton  the  high  grounds  the  cold  is  oc- 
citsionally  severe,  and  a considerable 
ipiantity  of  snow  falls  on  them  in  the 
winter.  On  this  account  the  seasons  of 
seed  and  crop  time  vary  in  difl'erent 
situations,  being  nearly  a month  later 
on  the  hills  than  in  the  low  grounds. 
In  some  parts  of  the  county  the  raising 
of  crojis  of  grain  is  an  object  of  much 
attention  ; but  the  general  character  of 
the  husbandry'  of  Somersetshire  is  pas- 
toral. The  lowlands  are  lemarkablc 
for  their  luxuriant  herbage,  on  which 
oxen,  sheep,  and  hogs,  are  fattened  in 
large  numbers,  and  together  with  the 
pnalucc  of  the  dairy  are  sent  to  Ijin- 
don  and  other  parts  of  tlic  kingdom. 
The  cheese  in  some  jiartsof  the  county, 
especially  in  the  Cbedder  district,  is  of 
e.xccllent  quality.  Geese  are  reared  to 
a great  extent  in  the  marshes  in  the 
centre  of  the  county;  their  feathers 
are  considereil  of  the  best  quality  for 
stuflirig  beds.  In  some  parts  of  the 
rich  and  extensive  vale  of  llchcster, 
llax  and  hemp  are  produced  in  great 
abundance.  Near  Bath  and  Bristol 
there  is  much  garden  ground,  and  the 
whole  county  abounds  with  orchards. 
TiiulMtr  ofexcellent  quality  was  formerly 
grow  II  near  Keynshanga  lew  miles  south 
of  Bristol.  On  the  northern  side  of  the 
Mendip  hills  arc  some  goixl  coppices; 
and  on  the  eastern  part  of  this  district, 
some  large  and  productive  woods.  The 
town  of  Frome  stands  on  the  verge  of 
the  ancient  forest  of  .Selwood,  w hich 
was  a woixly  tract  of  20,000  acres,  most 
of  which  is  now  cleared,  and  under 
arable  and  pastoral  husbandry.  The 
great  forest  of  Exmoor,  p.irt  of  which  is 
comprised  in  this  county,  extends  about 
eight  miles  from  north  to  south,  and 


twelve  from  east  to  west ; there  is 
scarcely  a tree  or  bush,  except  in  a small 
tract  about  the  centre  of  the  forest  The 
Mendip  hills  contain  lead,  calamine  and 
coal ; the  coal  forms  a considerable  field 
to  the  north  of  the  Mendips*.  Copper, 
manganese,  bole  and  ted  ochre,  are  also 
found  in  the  iMeiidip  range ; but  the 
metallic  produce  of  this  district,  with 
the  exception  of  calamine,  is  inconsider- 
able, and  of  lead,  we  liclieve,  little  or 
none  is  now  jiroduced.  Tliere  are  ex- 
ten.sivo  quarries  of  limestone  on  the 
Qiiantock  hills ; paving,  tiling  and  free- 
stone, marl  and  fuller's  earth,  are  found 
in  difl'erent  parts  of  the  county. 

Somersetshire  is  divided  into  forty 
hundreds,  containing  seven  lilierties, 
and  472  parishes,  two  cities,  and  part 
of  another,  and  thirty-two  market- 
towns.  It  is  politically  divided  into 
east  and  west  divisions,  each  of  which 
sends  two  members  to  parliament.  East 
division,  hundreds — Bath-Forum,  in- 
cluding the  city  of  Bath,  Berapstone, 
Brent  with  Wrington,  Bruton,  Catsash, 
Chew  and  Chewton,  Norton  - Ferris, 
Frome,  Glaston-Twclve-Hides,  Hamp- 
ton aiidClaverton,  Harlclilfe  with  Bed- 
minster,  Horethorne,  Keynsham,  Kil- 
mersdon,  Mells  and  Leigh,  Porlbury, 
Wellow,  Wells -Forum,  '\Vhitcstone, 
Winterstoke.  West  division,  hundreds 
— Abdick  and  Bulstone,  Andersfield, 
Carhainpton,  Cannington,  Crewkeme, 
Curry  North,  Houndsliorough,  Hunts- 
pill  and  I’uritoii,  Kingsbury,  east  and 
west.  Martock,  Mdverton,  Betherton 
North,  I’etherton  South,  I’itnev,  Soiner- 
ton.  Stone,  Taunton  and  Tauntondean, 
Tiiitinhnll,  Whitley,  Williton  and  Frec- 
nianncrs. 

Bristol,  a city  situated  on  both  sides 
of  the  l.owcr  Avon,  partly  in  Glou- 
cestershire, and  partly  in  Somersetshire, 
is  1 1 7 miles  west  of  l-ondon.  Bristol 
is  a county  of  itsclfi  and  sends  two 
members  to  parliament.  The  old  bo- 
rough of  Bristol,  in  the  reign  of  .John, 
was  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  then 
channel  of  the  Avon,  and  was  entirely 
in  Gloucestershire : in  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.,  the  parishes  of  St.Tliomas, 
Rcdcliff  and  Temple,  on  the  south  or 
.Somersetshire  side  of  the  river,  were 
addcil  to  the  borough  : and  in  the  47th 
of  Edward  III.,  Bristol  was  made  a dis- 
tinct county.  Bristol  was  made  a city 
by  Henry  \ III.  Bristol  city  comprises 
fifteen  parishes,  besides  the  castio  pre- 


• See  p.  S7. 
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einct,  which  ig  cxtra-parochinl,  and 
parts  of  tlie  parishes  of  St.  Janies,  St. 
Paul,  St.  Philip  and  Jacob,  Clifton  and 
Bedniinster.  By  the  Boundary  Act  the 
parliamentary  borough  comprises,  in 
addition  to  the  city  parishes,  the  out- 
parishes  of  St.  James,  St.  Paul,  St. 
Philip  and  Jacob,  the  parish  of  Clifton, 
and  rarts  of  the  parishes  of  VVestbury 
and  ^dmiiister.  Bristol  is  a vary  an- 
cient place,  the  origin  of  which  some 
writers,  withmit  any  proof,  place  several 
conturic.s  Ixiliirc  the  Christian  tom.  It 
was  no  doubt  ii  Roman  station,  and  was 
first  fortified  by  the  Romans.  Wo  find 
il  eniiincratcd  among  the  fortified  cities 
of  Britain  ab'oit  a.u.  49  j,  and  again  in 
020.  The  castle,  which  appears  to 
have  been  built  liefore  the  Norman  cam- 
quest,  was  enlarged  and  strengthened 
ill  the  reign  of  Henry  I.:  it  was  de- 
molished in  the  seventeenth  century  by 
order  of  the  parliament.  As  early  as 
the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  Bristol  was  a 
rich  and  flourishing  place ; and  from 
that  date  it  has  continued  to  be  one  of 
the  most  important  commercial  and 
manufacturing  towns  in  the  kingdom. 
A century  ago  it  ranked  next  to  Lon- 
don in  trade  ; but  now,  owing  to  various 
causes,  its  foreign  trade  is  much  below 
that  of  LiveriKiol.  Still  Bristol  is  a 
place  of  great  commercial  inqioitance, 
which  from  its  favourable  situation  it 
must  always  maintain.  The  Avon, 
which  is  here  joined  on  the  north  by 
the  Kromc,  is  navigable  for  ships  of 
great  burden  from  its  outlet  in  the 
wide  testuary  of  the  Severn  to  Bristol, 
a distance  of  ten  miles  by  water.  The 
river  up  to  the  town  is  very  rapid,  and 
as  the  tide  rises  about  forty  feet,  it  is 
capable  of  floating  vessels  of  1000  tons. 
At  low  water  the  bed  of  the  river  is 
nearly  dry.  The  river  is  crossed  by  a 
bridge  originally  constructed  live  hun- 
dred years  ago,  and  rebuilt  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  : it  consists 
of  three  wide  and  lofty  arches,  with  a 
neat  stone  balustrade  seven  feet  high. 
It  would  be  impossible  within  our  limits 
to  give  a minute  account  of  this  city, 
which  is  Computed  to  cover  an  area  of 
1500  acres,  over  which  its  buildings  are 
irregularly  dispersed  in  about  six  hun- 
dred streets  and  lanes.  In  the  older 
parts  of  the  town  the  houses  are  crowded 
toge'lior  in  narrow  streets,  and  arc 
mostly  built  of  wood  and  plaster,  many 
of  them  being  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  some  in  good  preservation ; but 
the  more  modern  buildings,  esjiecially 


those  towards  the  environs  and  out- 
skirts of  the  town,  are  of  brick  and 
stone,  and  arranged  in  wide  streets, 
or  in  large  and  regular  squares.  Most 
of  the  streets  are  well  paved  and  lighted. 
The  common  sewers  which  run  under 
the  town  render  the  whole  city  remark- 
ably clean.  It  is  said  that  carts  were 
formerly  prohibited  in  the  streets  lest 
the  arclies  of  the  .sewers  made  under- 
ground should  be  injured,  and  on  this 
account  everything  was  convoyed  by 
sledges,  which  caused  considerable  an- 
noyance to  pedestrians.  At  a short  dis- 
tance from  the  city  is  some  high  ground, 
the  springs  of  which  furnish  an  ■■xcelleiit 
supply  of  water,  both  from  pumps  and 
conduits  Bristol  was  made  an  o]>iscupal 
see*  by  Henry  VHL,  when  the  magni- 
ficent and  extensive  abliey  of  St.  .Au- 
gustine, founded  in  the  twelfth  century, 
after  lining  nearly  two-thirds  demo- 
lished, was  converted  into  a cathedral. 
The  general  appearance  of  the  cathe- 
dral is  somewhat  heavy.  In  its  present 
form  its  extreme  length  is  203,  and 
extreme  breadth  1 27  feet : it  has  a 
central  quadrangular  tower,  133  Icet 
high,  ornamented  with  four  pinnacles. 
Tile  Norman  gateway  of  the  abbey  is 
one  of  the  finest  specimens  o that  style 
of  building  in  the  kingdom.  Tliere 
are  in  Bristol  twenty-three  churches 
belonging  to  the  Establishment,  and 
thirty-six  meeting-houses,  besides  a 
synagogue.  Many  of  the  churches  are 
fine  specimens  of  ecclesiastical  archi- 
tecture : but  that  of  St.  Mary's,  in  the 
parish  of  Reilclilf,  is  more  particularly 
distinguished  for  its  grandeur  and  ele- 
gance of  style.+ 

Among  the  puhlic  commercial  build- 
ings are  — 1st.  The  Exchange,  finished 
in  1743,  which  is  110  feet  in  front,  and 
148  deep:  the  interior  area  in  which 
the  merchants  sometimes  assemble  is 
capable  of  containing  1400  persons; 
2nd.  The  Commercial  Rooms,  erected 
in  1809,  which  consist  of  reading 
rooms,  and  rooms  in  which  the  mer- 
chants generally  assemble:  the  en- 
trance to  the  building  is  under  an  Ionic 
portico,  surmounted  by  a pediment,  on 
wliii  h are  three  statues  repre.-enting 
the  City  of  Bristol  supported  by  Com- 
merce and  Navigation  ; 3rd.  The  Mer- 
chants' Hall ; 4th.  The  Council  House ; 
5th.  'Tlie  Guildhall;  6th.  The  Custom 

* The  SecR  of  Uritlol  and  Glouceitcr  arc  notv 
united  by  ti  nnd  7 Wm.  IV.  c.  77. 

f See  Britton’*  Hlatnry  nnd  Account  of  Briilol 
CaUiedral*  and  of  RedcUtf  Churclt,  Bristol. 
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House,  which  was  destroyed  in  the 
riots  of  183)  : a new  building  is  now 
(1837)  nearly  completed.  Besides  these, 
there  are  several  elephant  hulls  belon^in^ 
to  the  city  companies,  which  are  thirteen 
in  number.  The  Tlieatre,  Assembly 
Rooms,  l^hilosophical  Institution,  and 
City  Librar)',  must  be  enumerated 
ainontr  the  public  huildinjrs.  Bristol 
contains  numerous  establishments  for 
tho  purposes  of  instruction  and  l>ene- 
volence.  Tliere  arc  s<‘veral  frcc-schools 
well  endowed.  In  the  hospital  founded 
by  Queen  Elizabeth,  100  boys  are  edu- 
cated, and  on  leaving;  receive  a gratuity 
towards  their  apprenticeship.  In  Col- 
ston‘8  Hospital  iUOboys  are  maintained 
and  instructetl  for  seven  years,  and  then 
apprenticed  to  some  trade.  Tliere  are 
several  free  grammar-schools,  and  a 
pro^lisfious  number  of  charities  of  all 
ilcscnptions,  which  we  find  to  be  always 
the  case  in  the  old  ecclesiastical  cities 
of  En^land^.  An  institution  called  the 
Bristol  College,  tor  the  education  of  all 
classes  without  religious  distinction, 
has  now  been  open  for  some  years,  and 
promises  to  be  very  useful  to  the  city 
an«l  the  west  part  of  England.  There  are 
many  large  almshou.ses,  and  numerous 
welU'onductcd  and  extensive  charities 
liberally  supp(Uled.  The  principal  are 
— a spacious  Infirmary,  a Magdalen,  a 
Blind  Asylum,  a Friend  and  Samaritan 
Society,  and  more  re<'ently  established, 
the  *•  Prudent  Man's  Friend.”  with 
which  is  connected  a Savings  Bank. 

Tile  manufactories  of  Bri.stol  have  lor 
some  time  been  on  tho  decline,  but 
those  of  brass,  sugar,  glass,  tloor-cloth, 
and  earthenware,  &c.,  are  still  con- 
siderable. It  is  said  that  Bristol  was 
the  first  place  in  Great  Britain  in  which 
brass  was  wrought : and  the  brass- 
works  connected  with  Bristol  are  still 
said  to  be  the  largest  in  England. 
The  calamine  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture is  brought  from  tXirsetshire  and 
from  the  Mendip  hills.  In  this  city 
the  process  of  making  shot  by  drop- 
ping melted  lead  from  a considerable 
height  into  water  w a.s  invented.  Tho 
earthenware  is  of  the  same  kind  as 
that  manufactured  in  Staffordshire. 
The  plentiful  supply  ot  fuel,  water,  and 
provisions  in  the  neighbourhood,  gives 
Bristol  great  advantages  as  a site  for 
manufacturing  industry,  while  the  easy 
transit  of  goods  from  this  port  to  all 

* The  Hit  of  iheie  chirltivi  aod  tbeir  propertr. 
in  the  L>lt(««t  of  the  Charity  fills 

nestly  elgbUcn  foUo  pages. 


parts  of  the  kingdom  secures  a favour- 
able market.  Bristol  has  long  been 
engaged  in  a very’  extensive  foreign 
trade,  tliough  this  also  has  been  on  the 
decline.  It  is  more  advantageously 
situated  than  any  other  great  port, 
either  of  Englaml  or  Scotland,  for 
trading  with  the  West  Indies  and  with 
Iibland,  with  which  country  the  trade 
at  present  is  very  considerable.  The 
decline  in  the  industry'  and  commerce 
of  Bristol  i.s  generally  attributed  to  the 
heavy  local  taxation ; and  as  the  re- 
moval of  local  duties  on  the  Irish  and 
roasting  Irnile  has  l)con  attended  with 
beneficial  effects,  it  seems  probable  that 
further  changes  might  restore  the  trade 
of  Bristol.  Under  the  Municipal  Act, 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  town  may  in- 
crease in  prosperity  : by  this  Act  Bristol 
is  dividctl  into  ten  wanis,  w'ith  sixteen 
aldermen,  and  forty-eight  councillors. 

Tlie  Avon  from  this  city  to  Bath 
Hows  through  a beautiful  valley.  The 
river  was  made  navigable  l>etweeii  these 
two  places  at  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century ; and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  extensive  works  were 
constructed  for  tho  improvoraeni  of  the 
harbour  at  Bristol.  An  artificial  basin 
of  very  large  dimensions  was  made  in 
the  bed  of  the  Avon  (a  new  channel 
having  been  cut  for  the  river,)  and  an- 
other communicating  with  it  was  foniu*d 
in  tho  From®  just  above  its  junction 
with  tlie  Avon  : the  whole  comprehends 
a space  of  nearly  forty  acres,  in  which 
merchant  ships  of  large  size  may  con- 
stantly lie  atloat.  There  are  three 
locks  in  these  basins ; the  first  leads  to 
an  entrance  dock,  which  may  be  let  dry 
at  pleasure  ; another  allows  of  one  vessel 
going  out,  while  a second  is  coming 
into  the  entrance  dock ; and  the  third 
lock  admits  tho  vessels  into  the  long 
basin  of  the  Avon  and  the  Frome. 
Across  the  meadows  south-east  of  the 
town  is  a canal,  each  end  of  w hich  com- 
municating with  the  river,  gives  a more 
direct  course  to  the  navigation  of  the 
Avon,  which  is  here  very  tortuous*.  In 
1831  a dreadful  riot  occurred  at  Bristol, 
in  which  houses  and  property  to  the 
amount  of  200,000/.  were  destroyed. 

The  city  of  Bath,  the  capital  of  tho 
county,  is  situated  in  a valley  in  the 
north-east  part  of  the  county,  107  miles 

* Tl;«  hiilory  and  deicriptiun  of  «uch  a place  aa 
Brifitol  require  a volume.  For  further  Information 
the  reader  ia  referred  to  Seyer^a  Briitol,  tbe  Re- 
porta'of  tbe  Corporation  CommUiioners,  of  the 
Charity  Comrotaalooer*.  aod  to  Utc  aiUclt ' Briitol,' 
lu  the  Penny  Cyclopiedl*. 
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west  of  London,  ond  eleven  mile*  east 
by  south  of  Bristol.  It  is  shut  in  on  the 
north-west  and  south  by  bi(;h  ground, 
and  is  nearly  surrounded  by  the  Avon, 
except  on  the  north  side.  Bath  sends 
two  members  to  parliament : the  parlia- 
mentary borough  was  eonsiderably  en- 
larged by  the  Bountlary  Act.  This  city 
owes  its  origin  and  importance  to  its 
hot  springs,  which  the  Romans  were 
well  acquainted  with  during  their  occu- 
pation of  this  island.  The  city  was  then 
called  Aquo)  Solis,  and  baths  were 
erected  on  a magnificent  scale,  some  re- 
mains of  which,  discovered  some  years 
ago,  furnished  a good  specimen  of 
the  extent,  beauty,  and  luxurious  ac- 
coniniodations  of  the  Roman  baths.  In 
front  of  the  baths  was  a temple  of  Mi- 
nerva, built  in  a good  style  of  architec- 
ture. 

This  city,  though  known  by  different 
names  at  different  epochs,  has  always 
hail  an  appellation  derived  from  these 
springs.  The  Romans,  as  just  observed, 
called  it  Aqua-  Solis  or  Fontes  Calidi ; 
the  Britons,  Caer  Badun ; and  the 
Saxons,  Hut  Bathun  and  Achamunnum, 
or  city  of  the  sick.  There  are  at  pre- 
sent five  establishments,  with  numerous 
private  baths  for  the  accommodation  of 
invalids,  Iresides  the  public  baths,  which 
arc  four  in  number — the  King's  Bath 
and  the  Queen's  Bath,  which  are  con- 
nected with  each  other ; the  Hot  Bath 
and  the  Cross  Bath.  All  the  baths  are 
vested  in  the  corporation,  except  the 
Abliev  Baths,  which  belong  to  the  Earl 
of  Manvers,  and  which  are  supplied 
from  the  same  source  as  the  Great  Pump 
Room.  The  King's  Bath  at  the  southern 
side  of  the  Pump  Room,  is  Go  feet  lU 
inches  by  40  feet  10  inches  ; the  Queen's 
Bath  is  a square  of  25  feet : the  daily 
(|Uantity  of  water  discharged  into  these 
basins  is  184,320  gallons.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  springs  waries  from  109° 
to  1 17°  of  Faht. ; their  use  is  considered 
cflicacious  in  many  disorders.  The  pre- 
sent Great  Pump  Room  was  built  on 
the  site  of  the  old  one  in  1796  ; it  is  85 
feet  in  length  by  4G  feet  wiilc,  and  34 
feet  high,  lighted  by  a double  row  of 
windows,  and  has  a music  gallery  at  the 
end  ; this  is  the  fashionable  promenade 
of  visiters.  Most  of  the  streets  and 
houses  of  Bath  arc  good,  and  some  are 
handsome.  At  the  west  of  the  town 
elegant  crescents  rise  one  above  another 
in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  and  are 
overtopped  by  the  surrounding  high 
land*.  All  the  buildings  are  of  a fine 


freestone,  which  is  quarried  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Bath,  united  with 
Wells,  forms  a bishop's  sec.  The  Abbey- 
church,  which  is  on  the  east  of  the  tow  n, 
is  said  to  be  one  of  tbe  finest  specimens 
of  ecclesiastical  Gothic  architecture  in 
England'  : it  was  founded  in  the  latter 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  has 
lately  undergone  considerable  repairs 
and  alterations.  Besides  three  churches, 
there  are  seven  chapels  and  places  of 
worship.  Among  the  public  buildings 
are  the  guildhall,  the  market-place,  the 
theatre,  and  the  old  and  new  assembly 
rooms.  There  are  several  institutions  for 
the  instruction  of  the  poor,  and  many 
well-conducted  charities.  The  principal 
of  these  is  the  general  hospital,  esta- 
blished for  the  relief  of  all  the  sick  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  whose  complaints  are 
of  a nature  to  receive  benefit  from  the 
use  of  the  hot  springs ; the  inhabitants 
of  Bath  are  excluded  from  this  charity, 
since  it  is  supposed  they  may  obtain 
the  water  at  a cheap  rate  at  their  own 
houses.  There  is  a free  gnimmar- 
school  founded  hy  Edward  ^'I..  four 
hospitals,  and  other  charities.  Bath  has 
no  trade  or  manufacture  ; it  derives  its 
chief  support  from  residents  of  inde- 
pendent fortune,  and  from  the  strangers 
who  visit  it  fur  health  or  pleasure. 

Wells,  a city,  nineteen  miles  south- 
west of  Bath,  at  the  southern  base  of 
the  Mendip  hills,  which  shelter  it  from 
the  north,  is  surrounded  on  every  other 
side  by  fertile  meadow  land.  The  country 
around  is  picturesque  and  diversified ; 
several  insulated  hills  rise  from  the  low 
grounds,  some  covered  with  grass  or 
trees,  others  cultivated  to  their  summit, 
and  some  terminating  in  bare  crags. 
The  town  is  small,  hut  the  streets  are 
clean  and  regular,  and  the  buildings  for 
the  most  part  good.  Its  noble  cathedral 
was  erected  in  the  early  part  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  The  extreme  ex- 
terior length  and  breadth  of  this  vene- 
rable building  are  respectively  415  and 
155  feet.  From  the  intersection  of  the 
transepts  rises  a large  quadrangular 
tower.  178  feet  high+.  On  the  south 
side  of  the  cathedral  is  the  cloister.  Two 
gates  with  towers  lead  into  the  close, 
which  contains  twenty-two  houses  and 
a chapel  at  the  upper  end ; with  the 
vicar's  dwelling  and  the  deanery.  On 
the  south  of  the  cathedral  is  the  bishop’s 


* Sr«  Uritton's  Blitonr,  &c.,  of  B«tb  Abbey, 
church. 

t Sec  BrUioD’a  BUiory,  Ac,,  of  the  CAthedral  of 
Wclit. , 
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palace,  a spacious  old  building,  sur- 
rounded by  walls,  inclosing  a space  of 
seven  acres.  A deep  fosse  surrounds 
the  whole.  Wells  was  made  a bishop’s 
see  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Elder. 
Besides  the  cathedral,  there  is  a church 
remarkable  for  its  lofty  tower;  near 
which  arc  two  almshouses,  and  an  hos- 
pital endowed  for  thirty  poor  men  and 
women.  Over  this  hospital  is  the  town- 
hall,  situated  in  the  market-place.  On 
the  east  side  of  the  city  is  another  mar- 
ket-place, which  is  open,  and  contains 
the  conduit  for  supplying  the  inhabit- 
ants with  water.  The  water  is  con- 
veyed to  this  conduit  by  pipes  from  .St. 
Andrew’s  Well,  between  the  cathedral 
and  the  bishop's  palace.  This  copious 
spring  sends  out  a stream,,  which,  after 
filling  the  moat.  Hows  through  the 
south-west  part  of  the  town.  It  is  from 
this  abundant  source  that  the  city'  of 
Wells  takes  its  name;  and  it  appears 
probable  that  it  is  the  Roman  site  called 
Ad  Aquas,  or  At-Waters.  The  city 
contains  several  charities  fur  education 
and  the  relief  of  the  poor.  The  only 
manufacture  seems  to  be  one  large 
stocking  manufactory  ; there  is  a paper- 
mill  at  some  little  distance  to  the  north- 
west of  the  city.  The  corn  market  has 
declined,  but  the  cheese  market  is  still 
the  greatest  in  the  west  of  England. 
About  two  miles  from  Wells,  in  the 
same  direction,  is  a curious  cavern  in 
the  rocks  under  theMendip  hills,  called 
Wookey  Hole.  It  is  entered  by  a small 
opening  at  the  foot  of  n perpendicular 
rock,  nearly  2U0  feet  in  height.  This 
subterraneous  place,  which  extends  600 
feet  in  length,  is  divided  into  several 
compartments,  which  in  some  parts  are 
small,  narrow,  and  rugged,  and  in  other 
parts  open  into  loLy  and  spacious  apart- 
ments. Wells  is  represented  by  two 
members  in  parliament,  and  the  pa’rlftt- 
mentary  borough  is  somewhat  enlarged. 

Frame,  a market-town,  ten  niiles 
south  of  Bath,  stands  on  the  declivity 
of  a hill  on  the  skirts  of  the  ancient 
Forest  of  Selwood.  On  the  eastern  side 
of  the  town  the  river  Frome  takes  a 
winding  course,  and  is  crossed  hy  a 
bridge  of  five  arches.  ’The  town  is  ir- 
regularly built,  and  most  of  its  streets 
narrow  and  ill  paved  : within  the  last 
few  years,  however,  many  improvoniculs 
have  been  mode,  a handsome  street  has 
boon  formed,  and  a new  market-house 
erected.  The  town  is  now  lighted  with 
gas.  ' There  are  three  churches,  besides 
several  places  of  worship  for  dissenters; 


a free  grammar-school,  (harity  and 
Sunday  schools,  and  severiJ  other  cha- 
ritable institutions.  Frome  contains 
several  establishments  on  a largo  scale 
for  the  manufacture  of  woollen  cloths. 
By  the  Reform  Act  Frome  was  made  a 
parliamentary  liorough,  and  now  sends 
a member  to  parliament. 

Bruton,  a small  town  near  the  source 
of  the  Bruc,  nineteen  miles  S.S.W.  of 
Bath,  contains  a fine  church.  The 
market- house  is  well  built,  and  the 
market-place  has  an  ancient  hexagonal 
cross,  supported  by  pillars.  There  is  a 
considerable  manufacture  of  stockings 
carried  on  here.  The  country  in  the 
neigfatiourhood  is  agreeable  “ the  vales 
are  meadows ; the  declivities  orchards ; 
and  the  eminence's  slicep-walks.” 

Wincanton,  a market-town  near  one 
of  the  sources  of  the  Stour,  situated  on 
the  slope  of  » hill  twenty-four  miles 
south  of  Bath,  is  a place  of  great  an- 
tiquity : it  now  contains  one  church, 
and  a neat  market-house.  There  is  a 
considerable  trade  of  lifcks  and  dowlas, 
serges  and  . sfobkings  ; and  also  a 
large  trade’  in  cheese,  gieat , quanti- 
ties of  which  are  brought  here  from  the 
neighhouring  towns,  and  disposed  ’of 
for  the  laindon  market. 

The  borough  of  Glastonbury  is  on 
the  great  road  from  Wells  to  Exeter, 
and  twenty-three  miles  south-west 
of  Bath.  It  stands  on  a low  marshy 
peninsula  formed  by  the  waters  of 
the  Brue,  formerly  called  the  Isle  of 
Avalon.  It  contains  the  ruins  of  an 
abbey,  for  a long  time  one  of  the  first  in 
Europe  for  wealth  and  magnificence. 
The  revenues  belonging  to  this  abbey 
were  immense,  and  its  abbots  lived  in  a 
style  of  regal  sphmdour.  At  the  IJis- 
Kolution  the  property  of  the  monastery 
tell  into  the  hands  of  Ileiiiy  VIII.,  anil 
the  robbery  was,  in  the  present  case? 
rendered  still  more  atrocious  by  being 
marked  with  more  than  usual  cruelty. 
Tradition  assigns  the  foundation  of  a 
church  or  monastery  hero  to  the  earliest 
ages  of  Christianity.  Whatever  was  its 
origin,  it  received  great  accessions  of 
wealth  under  thj  8ax<m  kings,  anil 
finally  became  an  establishment  of  Be- 
nedictines. The  whole  site  included 
within  the  abbey  precincts  is  said  to 
have  been  nearly  sixty  acres.  Most  of 
the  splendid  pile  of  bu'ildiiigs  ia  dr- 
moliahed,  but  there  still  remain  sumo 
fine  specimuus  of  old  English  ecclesias- 
tical architcctura.  On  the  top  of  a steep 
hill  to  the  north-east  of  the  abbey  stands 
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the  tor  or  tower  of  .St.  Michael.  The 
town  contains  two  parish  churches.  The 
old  cross  in  the  raarkct-placc  is  one  of 
the  handsomest  specimens  of  this  kind  uf 
building.  Manufactures  of  silk  and  of 
stockings  are  carried  on  in  this  town. 
A canal,  hy  which  timber,  slates,  tiles 
and  coals  are  conveyed,  has  been  re- 
cently opened  between  Glastonbury  and 
Highbridge  at  the  mouth  of  the  Brue. 

Sheplon  Mallet,  a market-town,  six- 
teen miles  S.S.W.  of  Bath,  is  situated 
in  a low  valley,  watered  by  various 
streams.  It  consists  of  several  strigts, 
which  arc  mostly  narrow  and  dirty,.  The 
church  is  a spacious  editice  in  tho^mted 
style.  There  are  likewise  three  places 
of  VI  orship  for  dissenters.  The  market- 
cross  consists  of  live  arches,  supported 
by  pentagonal  columns,  having  an  in- 
scription purporting  that  it  was  erected 
in  1500,  “by  Walter  Bucklord,  and 
Agnes,  his  wyft'.''  Manufactures  of 
vyoollen  cloth  and  knit  stockings  have 
long  been  carrie<l  on  in  this  town. 
Shepton  Mallet  Iras  a free-school,  and 
various  other  charities. 

Chedder.  a village,  twenty  miles 
W.S.W.  of  Bath,  and  seven  miles  north- 
west of  Wells,  on  the  south-west  side  of 
the  Mendip  hills,  contains  a curious  old 
market-cross.  The  surrounding  district 
produces  the  cheese  to  which  this  place 
gives  name. 

Axbridge,  twenty-three  miles  north- 
east of  Taunton,  is  a small  market- 
town  and  ancient  borough,  whiclv  sent 
members  to  parliament  during  the 
reigns  of  the  first  three  Edwards,  but 
discontinued  on  the  plea  of  poverty. 
The  town  principally  qpnsists  of  one 
street,  about  half  a mile  in  length,  run- 
ning from  east  to  wftst.  The  church, 
which  stands  oa  an  elevation  near  the 
market-house,  is  a spacious,  .Tothic 
structure,  built  in  the  form  of  a emss, 
having  on  the  west  end  a hand,some 
tower.  An  ancient  bridge  over  the  Axe 
in  this  parish  gives  name  to  the  place. 

Keynshara,  a market-town,  on  the- 
river  Avon  at  its  confluence  with  tho 
small  river  Chew,  and  nearly  midway 
between  Bath  and  Bristol,  chiefly  con- 
sists of  one  long  street : over  both  rivers 
there  are  stone  bridges.  There  are  a 
church,  a meeting-house,  and  a charity 
school.  The  inhabitants  are  principally 
employed  in  matting.  Woad  is  rni.sed 
in  great  quantities  in  the  vicinity.  The 
Avon  hero  yields,  during  the  spring 
months,  a most  abundant  supply  of 
cels,  few  miles  south  of  Keynsham, 


on  the  Chew,  is  tho  Druidical  circle  of 
Stanton  Drew,  consisting  of  stones  five 
or  six  feet  high  : the  dimensions  of  the 
circle  are  greater  than  that  of  Stone- 
henge, but  there  is  no  appearance  of  a 
ditch. 

Taunton,  a borough,  and  the  election 
town  of  the  western  division  of  the 
county,  is  situated  on  the  river  Tlione 
or  Tone,  about  HO  miles  west  by  south 
of  London.  It  sends  two  members  to 
parliament : the  parliamentary  borough 
is  nearly  co-extensive  with  the  muni- 
cipal borough,  which  exactly  coincides 
with  the  parish.  Taunton  is  a largo, 
respectable  town,  consisting  of  four  prin- 
cipal streets,  w itli  various  smaller  streets. 
The  main  streets  are  spaciou.s,  well 
paved,  and  lighted  with  gas.  Tho 
houses  are  well  built,  and  have  mostly 
small  gardens  lichind  them,  an  arrange- 
ment which  contributes  to  the  airiness 
and  salubrity  of  the  town.  The  country 
around  abounds  in  pleasant  villages 
and  orchards.  Here  are  two  churches, 
besides  several  meeting-houses.  The 
market-house,  which  stands  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  town,  is  a large,  handsumo 
building,  with  rooms  devoted  to  various 
purposes.  The  town-hall  occupies  the 
lower  part ; on  each  side  of  the  house  is 
a large  arcade,  and  in  front  there  is  a 
spacious  area,  inclosed  by  posts  and 
chains.  Besides  the  free  grammar- 
school,  founded  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIL,  there  are  numerous  charities  and 
otlier  public  institutions.  Part  of  an 
ancient  castle  still  remains,  originally 
built  about  a.d.  700.  Its  great  hall  is 
new  tho  assize-hall,  which  was  repaired 
and  fitted  up  at  the  latter  end  of  tho 
last  century.  The  bridewell  is  in  the 
adjoining  village  of  Wilton.  The  silk 
factories,  till  wiihin  the  last  year  or  two, 
did  a good  deal  of  business ; but  at  pre- 
sent they  arc  somewhat  declining.  A 
considerable  trade  is  carried  on  with 
Bridgewater  by  means  of  the  canal. 

Bridgewater,  a borough  on  the  river 
Pallet,  is  about  six  miles,  direct  dis- 
tance, from  its  mouth.  At  springs,  the 
tide  rises  here  to  the  height  of  six  fa- 
thoms, and  Hows  with  so  largo  a head 
(or  bore)  as  often  to  endanger  smaller 
craft.  Vessels  of  200  tons  bunicn  can 
come  up  to  the  quay.  The  port  has  of 
late  years  received  considerable  im- 
provements, and  others  upon  a largo 
scale  arc  in  contemplation.  The  houses 
in  general  are  irregularly  built,  but  tho 
streets  are  wide  and  well  paved.  There 
is  a stone  bridge  over  the  river.  Be- 
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sides  the  parish  church,  there  arc  several 
places  of  public  worship  for  dissenters. 
A short  distance  from  the  church  is 
the  prammar-school ; besides  which 
Bridgewater  has  another  free-school. 
(Morgan's.)  and  various  charities.  The 
town-hall  is  a good,  substantial  building. 
A high  cross  has  a cistern  over  it.  to 
which  water  is  conveyed  by  an  engine 
from  a neighbouring  rivulet,  and  thence 
distributed  to  the  different  streets.  The 
Borough  gaol  is  a convenient  building, 
with  separate  parts  for  the  male  and 
fem.ale  prisoners.  The  town  has  a good 
deal  of  foreign  trade,  which  is  still  in- 
creasing. A particular  description  of 
bricks  is  made  at  Bridgewater,  frxmi  a 
deposit  left  by  the  ebb  tide.  This  ma- 
terial is  found  in  the  bed  of  the  river ; 
for  a space  extending  about  a mile  in 
each  direction  from  the  centre  of  the 
town,  within  which  distance  various 
brick  grounds  have  been  formed. 
Bridgewater  was  either  a Roman  sta- 
tion, or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  one, 
and  some  have  conjectured  it  to  be  Ux- 
ella.  It  appears  from  Camden  that  the 
town  does  not  take  its  name  from  the 
bridge  and  the  iraler;  for  it  is  called  in 
old  charters  Burgh-Waltcr,  having  been 
given  to  Walter  de  Doway  by  the  Con- 
(meror.  In  tho  neighbourhood  of 
Bridgewater,  to  the  oast,  is  Serlgcraoor, 
where  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  was  de- 
fcatetl. 

Somerton,  a market-town,  nearly  in 
the  centre  of  tho  county  on  a branch  of 
the  Parrot,  is  twenty-eight  miles  south- 
west of  Bath.  It  is  a place  of  great  an- 
tiquity, but  now  of  little  note.  It  con- 
sists principally  of  live  streets,  has  an 
ancient  church,  a frec-sehool,  and  a well 
endowed  almshouse.  A hall  for  bolding 
the  petty  sessions,  and  also  one  of  the 
gaols  of  the  county,  are  in  this  town.  It 
is  conjectured  that  Somerton  gave  name 
to  the  county. 

Langi>ort,  a market-town,  situated 
near  tho  confluence  of  the  rivers  I’arrct 
and  Ivel,  is  about  thirty-two  miles  south- 
west of  Bath.  It  is  said  to  have  once 
sent  memlxjrs  to  parliament.  At  pre- 
sent it  consists  principally  of  two  streets, 
has  one  church,  and  a free-school.  Tho 
trade  of  Langport  consists  in  its  water 
communication  with  Bridgewater,  by 
which  it  imports  coal,  timber,  iron,  &c., 
and  in  a general  freight  trade  from  Bris- 
tol, Ia>ndun,  and  Wales. 

llchester,  a borough,  about  thirty 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Bath,  is  now  a poor,  de- 
cliniug  place,  though  at  tho  time  of  the 


Norman  conquest,  and  still  later,  it  was 
a place  of  some  importance,  llchester 
is  the  Ischalis  of  Ptolemy,  and  was  one 
of  the  principal  Roman  stations  in  these 
parts.  Their  road  called  the  Fossway, 
which  crossed  the  island  from  Lincoln- 
shire to  the  coast  of  Devonshire,  passed 
through  this  place  from  north-east  to 
south-west,  and  the  principal  street  is 
still  on  this  line.  Vestiges  of  the  double 
Roman  wall  which  surrounds  the  town, 
and  other  works,  are  still  visible.  The 
old  name  of  the  place  is  Ivelchester, 
which  indicates  its  position  on  the  Ivel. 
There  were  formerly  six  churches,  but 
now  only  one  remains.  llchester  con- 
tains a commodious  county  court  house, 
and  the  county  gaol,  which  was  built 
and  arranged  on  Howard’s  plan.  At 
this  town.  Wells,  Taunton,  and  Bridge- 
water,  the  county  business  is  transacted, 
llchester  is  situated  on  the  south  bunk 
of  tho  river  Ivel,  which  is  not  navigable 
here.  Since  the  Imrough  was  disfram- 
chised  by  the  Reform  Act,  the  town 
has  declined ; there  are  now  no  manu- 
factures, and  the  (loor  are  on  the  in- 
crease. 

Yeovil,  a Wough,  is  thirty-throe 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Bath.  Some  of  the 
principal  streets  are  wide.  The  houses 
are  mostly  well  built  of  fi-ee -stone. 
Within  the  last  twenty  years  this  town 
has  considerably  improved.  The  church 
is  a fine  building,  besides  which  there 
are  five  meeting-houses.  There  is  a well 
endowed  free-school,  and  several  cha- 
ritable institutions.  The  inhabitants 
are  chiefly  employed  in  the  making  of 
gloves.  About  7 0,000/.  are  said  to  be  paid 
annually  in  wages  to  the  glovcmakers. 

Crv'wkcrne,  situutoil  in  a pleasant 
valley  in  the  soutlJ  angle  of  the  county, 
forty  miles  S.S.W.  of  Bath,  is  old  and 
irregularly  built,  and  consists  of  live 
principal  streets.  It  has  a fine  church. 
Manufactures  of  sail-cloth,  dowlas  and 
stockings,  are  carried  on  here. 

Chard,  a borough  on  the  southern 
borders  <if  the  county,  seven  miles  west 
of  Crewkernc,  principally  consists  of 
two  streets  intersecting  each  other  : se- 
veral small  streams  run  through  tin? 
town.  The  church,  town-hall,  and 
market-house,  are  all  very  old  buildings. 
The  lace  manufacture  has  been  intn>- 
duced  since  1821,  and  some  of  the  fac- 
tories are  considerable : there  are  also 
some  cloth  factories.  Owing  to  this 
stimulus,  the  population  of  the  Imrough 
part  increased  from  310ti,  in  1821,  to 
3141,  in  1831, 
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Rminster,  a market-town,  forty  miles 
south-west  of  Bath,  is  situated  at  the 
erossiiiK  of  the  roads  from  London  to 
Taunton,  and  from  Bristol  to  Exeter. 
It  was  formerly  a maimfacturiii);  town 
of  considerable  imiiortance,  and  many 
narrow  cloths  are  still  made  here.  The 
town  consists  of  two  streets,  ono  of 
which  is  nearly  a mile  in  leiiedh.  Many 
of  the  houses  are  (rood  buildinRS  of 
atone  or  brick,  hut  the  j^rcater  mimlK;r 
are  thatched.  It  contains  a fine  church, 
a richly  endowed  freo-school,  and  a 
new  1 y-e rected  m arket  • house. 

Wollinirton  is  a lar«e  and  populous 
market-town,  near  the  borders  of  De- 
vonshire, seven  miles  south-west  of 
Taunton.  The  principal  street  is  very 
wide;  and  the  church  is  a handsome 
structure.  The  inhabitants  manufac- 
ture serjjos,  dru;5(tet8,  and  earthenware. 

Milverton,  an  ancient  market-town, 
is  situated  in  a well-cultivate<l,  rich 
woody  country,  seven  miles  west  of 
Taunton  : it  consists  chielly  of  three 
irregular  streets,  with  the  church,  which 
is  a larfte  buildint;  standini;  on  an  emi- 
nence in  the  centre.  An  extensive 
manufacture  of  flannel  is  carried  on 
here. 

Wiveliscomix;,  a market-town,  ten 
miles  west  by  north  of  Taunton,  is 
situated  in  a valley  surrounded  by 
finely  wooded  hills.  It  consists  of  seven 
streets,  irrcffularly  built.  Besides  the 
church,  there  am  several  nicefinjs- 
liouses.  It  has  manufactures  of 
various  woollen  pootls,  which  arc  not 
(juite  so  tlourishinff  as  they  were  twenty 
or  thirty  years  hack.  On  an  eminence 
about  a mile  from  the  town  are  the  re- 
mains of  an  ancient  encampment,  still 
called  Tlu^  Castle. 

Dunster,  nineteen  miles  and  a half 
north-west  of  Taunton,  stands  on  the 
niarpin  of  a fertile  vale  near  the  Brist<d 
Channel.  Its  name  is  derived  from 
dune,  a hill,  and  tnrre,  a tower.  A 
castle  was  built  here  alter  the  Comiuest, 
on  the  site  of  one  which  had  been  de- 
molished. It  suiVered  much  during  the 
civil  wars  of  the  seventwinth  century. 
The  church,  erected  by  Henry  VIL,  is 
considered  one  of  the  largest  parish 
churches  in  England. 

Dulvertun,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
river  Exe,  eighteen  miles  west  of  Taun- 
ton, consists  of  two  streets  : the  chief 
manufactures  are  coarse  woollen  cloths 
and  blankets. 

Minehead,  on  the  coast,  is  twenty- 
two  utiles  west  by  north  of  Bridge- 


water : part  of  the  town  stands  under  a 
lofty  hill,  termed  the  Headland.  Mine- 
head  was  formerly  a plaeo  of  considor- 
ahlo  trade,  but  it  is  now  of  little  note. 
Till  the  Reform  Act  it  sent  a memlier 
to  parliament.  Milbornc  Port,  two 
miles  north-east  of  Sherborne,  is  like- 
wise a disfranchised  parliamentary  bo- 
rough. 

Population  of  the  cities  and  market- 
towns  of  Somersetshire ; — 


Bristol 117,01B 

Bath 38,0fi,3 

Frome 12,240 

Wells 6G49 

Axbridge 998 

Sheptoii  Mallet !>'i30 

Glastonbury.. 2984 

Bridgewater 7807 

Bruton 2223 

Castle  Cary  1794 

Wincanton 2123 

Somorton 1 78G 

I.angiHjrt 1243 

Ilcluster 1095 

Milborne  Port 2072 

Yeovil 5921 

South  Petherton 2294 

North  Petherton*  . . . 35BG 

Iliq^nster 2957 

Crewkerne 3789 

Taunton 11,139 

Wellington 47C2 

Milverton 2233 

Wiveliscombe 3047 

Dulverton 1285 

Minehead 1481 

Dunster 983 

Watchet  + 

North  Curry 1833 

Keynshara 2142 

Chard 


Authiirilien. 

Collinson’s  History  of  Soraersetshirc. 
Billingsley’s  Gimerid  View  of  the 
Agriculture  of  Somersetshire. 

Description  of  the  City  and  Suburbs 
of  Bristol. 

Warner’s  History  of  Bath. 

Historical  Description  of  the  Abbey- 
church,  Bath. 

Devoxshirk 

Is  bounded  on  the  north-east  by  So- 
mersetshire, on  the  south-east  and 
south  by  the  English  Channel,  on  the 


* Tills  Is  a very  large  parish*  cuntiunlng  several 
vUloges,  but  no  market-town. 

t Vt  Dtchet  la  In  the  parish  of  St.  Decuman, 
which  cuotoiu*  *120  lubabitaula. 
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west  t)y  Cornwall,  and  on  tlio  north- 
west and  north  hy  the  Pristol  tdiannel. 
It  is  an  irR‘s;utiir,  quadranfrtdar  lijrure: 
two  of  its  opposite  sides  are  washed  by 
the  sea,  and  the  other  two  have  inland 
boundaries.  The  extreme  dimensions 
from  east  to  west  are  about  68  miles, 
and  from  north  to  south  about  7 1 miles : 
its  area  is  about  257!)  s(iuare  miles. 
The  north  eoasi,  which  is  about  55 
miles  long  (followinfi  only  the  principal 
indentations),  contains  one  considerable 
bay,  called  Bidefonl.or  Barnstaple  Bay, 
lying  between  Baggy  Point  and  Hart- 
land  Point.  The  southern  coast,  which 
is  about  1 00  miles  long,  contains  the 
considerable  mstuarics  of  the  Kxe  and 
theTeign,Torbay,  Dartmouth,  Salcomlx! 
Harbour  between  Prawle  Point  and 
Bolt  Head,  Bigbury  Bay,  into  which  the 
Avon  and  the  Ernie  fall,  the  a'stuary 
of  the  Yealni,  and  Plymouth  Sound, 
which  lies  between  Devonshire  and 
Cornwall.  The  surface  of  this  county 
is  exceedingly  varied,  but  the  high 
ground  hardly  as.sumes  a mountainous 
character.  It  conia  ns  a part  of  Ex- 
moor* on  the  north  of  the  county  ad- 
joining the  western  angle  of  Somer- 
setshire, and  the  whole  of  Dartmoorr, 
which  is  a wild  and  in  mosP  parts  a 
barren  tract,  occupying  a large  iior- 
tion  of  the  western  district,  and  ex- 
tending from  the  vale  of  the  Teign 
nearly  to  the  banks  of  the  Tamar.  The 
tract  of  high  land  between  the  valley 
of  the  Exe  and  the  Axe  is  described, 
p.  57.  A considerable  portion,  how- 
ever, of  the  surface  of  this  county  con  ■ 
sists  of  fine  valleys.  The  rich  valley 
of  the  Dart,  which  takes  its  name  from 
the  river,  which  drains  it,  together  with 
the  part  near  Torbay,  and  the  whole 
tract  lying  between  the  rivers  Dart  and 
Ernie,  extending  fnini  the  sea  on  the 
south  coast  towards  the  Dartmoor 
range,  distinguished  ns  the  South 
Hams  district,  is  noted  for  its  fer- 
tility, and  is  frequently  termed  the 
garden  of  Devonshire.  Tliis  tract  is 
diversified  by  bolil  undulations  and 
beautiful  valleys,  which  form  in  many 
parts  most  pictures«(ue  scenery;  the 
vjile  of  E.xeler,  which  is  of  considerable 
extent,  is  also  fertile. 

The  princip.al  rivers  of  Devonshire 
arc  the  ExeJ,  the  Tamar,  the  Torridge, 
the  Teign,  the  Taw,  and  the  Dart.  The 
Exe  rises  in  Somersetshire,  and  enters 
Devonshire  near  Dulvcrton.  At  Bamp- 
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ton  it  enters  into  a richly  wooded  val- 
ley. I'roni  Exeter  the  Exe  runs  through 
fertile  meadow  land  toTopslmm,  where 
the  mstuary  commences.  Its  length 
from  Topshara,  till  it  falls  into  tjie  sea 
at  Exniouth,  is  nearly  eight  miles,  and 
it  is  in  some  places  a mile  and  a half 
in  width.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
attempts  were  made  to  improve  the 
navigation  of  the  Exe  between  Tops- 
ham  and  Exeter,  a distance  of  three 
miles  and  a quarter.  For  this  purpose 
a canal  above  three  miles  in  length, 
running  parallel  to  the  river,  was  made 
by  the  Corporation  of  Exeter.  But 
this  work  was  very  imiierfect  and  in- 
etficient,  being  subject  to  the  ebb  and 
llow’  of  the  river,  which  at  the  entrance 
of  this  cut  rises  thirteen  feet  at  spring 
tides.  The  cut  has  recently  been  ex- 
tended lower  dow  n,  to  a place  called 
the  Turf,  into  a dce]icr  part  of  the  tide- 
way. The  Act  authorizing  this  altera- 
tion was  passed  in  182!).  The  canal  is 
now  five  miles  in  length,  with  a basin 
and  entrance  tide  lock  at  the  Turf,  and 
another  basin  in  the  city,  where  there  is 
a wharf  500  feet  in  length.  The  depth 
of  the  canal  is  15  feet.  Tlie  cost  of 
these  alterations  was  estimated  at 
lO.OOOL,  the  whole  of  which  sum  was 
to  be  advanced  by  the  Corporation  of 
Exeter.  The  Tamar  rises  in  Corn- 
wall, and  forms,  for  a large  part  of  its 
course,  the  boundary  between  the  two 
counties ; from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Launceston  to  the  junction  with  the  sea 
of  the  wide  mstuary,  c.illed  Plymouth 
Sound,  it  entirely  separates  Devon- 
shire and  Cornwall.  The  Dart  rises 
on  Dartmoor,  at  Okement  Hill,  and 
laking'a  winding  south-east  course  to 
Totness,  gradually  widens  into  an 
mstuary,  and  firlls  into  the  sea  at  Dart- 
mouth. Its  whole  course  is  about  thirty- 
five  miles.  The  Teign  rises  in  the  most 
elevated  district  of  Dartmoor,  near  the 
soume  of  the  Dart*,  and  taking  a 
cour.se,  first  to  the  east  an<l  then  to  the 
south,  passes  by  Chudlcigh  and  on  to 
Newton  Bushel,  below  which  it  w idens 
into  an  a'stuary,  and  falls  into  the  sea 
at  Teignmouth.  Its  course  is  perhaps 
a few  miles  less  than  that  of  the  Dart. 
One  branch  ofihe  Torridge  rises  in  the 
north-west  angle  of  the  county  near 
the  source  of  the  Tamar,  and  takes  a 
very  circuitous  course,  changing  its 
direction  from  south-east  to  east  and 
nortli-wcst  and  north : alter  passing 
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by  Torrin-iton  and  Bidcford,  it  forms 
willi  Ihi!  Taw  a considerable  mstiinry, 
and  falls  into  Barnstaple  Bay.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Hathcrleish  the 
Torridoe  is  joined  by  the  othi  r main 
hrancli,  which  comes  I'rom  Dartmoor 
(see  p.  GU).  The  course  of  the  Tor- 
ridi^e  is  alsnit  forty-five  miles.  The 
Taw  rises  in  I>artmoor,  and  taking  a 
nortlicrly  course  passes  (.ihmnleioh, 
where  it  is  joined,  on  the  ripht,  by  the 
Little  Dart.  It  then  tlows  m a north- 
west direction,  and  after  rereiving  the 
Motile  (which  comes  past  South  Mol- 
ton),  it  passes  Barnstaple,  and  joins  the 
icstuary  of  the  Torridgc.  The  course 
of  the  Taw  is  itcrhaps  about  fifty  miles. 
Besides  these  streams,  Devonshire  con- 
tains a considerable  numltcr  of  smaller 
rivers  ; the  chief  of  whicli  are  the  Tavy 
(which  enters  the  mstuary  of  the  Ta- 
mar) ; the  Plym  (which  enters  Ply- 
moutli  .Sound) ; the  Ycalm,  the  Erme, 
and  the  Avon,  all  of  which  come  fn>m 
Dartmoor,  'llu  Otter,  the, Sid,  and  the 
.Y,\o  lielong  to  the  district  described  in 
p.  57.  There  arc  mineral  springs  of 
Mu-ious  qualities  at  Tavistock,  Cleave, 
laimerton,  Bampto'i,  and  l-ifton.  All 
the  rivers  abound  with  fish,  which  is 
also  very  plentiful  on  the  cotvst.  The 
salmon  and  trout  caught  in  the  larger 
rivers  ibnn  a profitable  article  of  trade 
to  the  inhabitants.  The  plaice,  sole, 
and  .lohndorce  of  Devonshire,  are  con- 
sidered of  superior  quality.  The  hake 
is  caught  abundantly  throughout  the 
year  on  the  southern  coast,  and  is  an 
important  article  of  food  for  the  poorer 
classes.  The  herring  and  mackerel 
fisheries  are  very  extensively  carried 
on.  Tlicre  are  extensive  oyster-beds 
at  Starcross,  Lympstone-on-the-Exe, 
Dettesham-on-Dart,  and  several  others; 
a few  years  buck  laige  oister-lieds 
were  discovered  in  Torbay. 

The  canals  in  this  county  arc  of  little 
importance.  The  Bude  canal,  for  mak- 
ing which  an  Act  of  Parliament  was 
obtained  in  18  HI,  commences  in  Bude 
Harbour,  on  the  north-west  roast  of 
Cornwall,  and  terminates  at  Tliornbury 
in  Devonshire.  Its  course  is  very  cir- 
cuitous, first  lioing  cut  in  a direi  tion 
nearly  south  along  the  western  bank 
of  the  little  river  Bude  to  Ilele  Bridge  ; 
it  then  turns  abruptly  to  the  north- 
east and  east  to  Red  Post,  where  a 
branch  proceeds  south-east  along  the 
west  bank  of  the  Tamar  to  Duixton 
Bridge,  about  three  miles  north  of  the 
town  of  Launceston.  Another  branch 


proceeds  to  Morcton  Mill  from  tho 
main  canal  at  Burmsdon,  which  is 
three  miles  beyond  Red  Post ; this 
branch  is  not  quite  one  mile  and  a half ; 
a ftHtder  two  miles  and  a half  long  pro- 
ceeds from  it  to  a reservoir  on  Langford 
Moor.  At  Veala,  a little  more  than 
one  mile  from  Burmsdon,  is  the  \'or- 
worthy  branch,  nearly  four  miles  in 
length.  The  length  of  the  canal  from 
Bude  Haven  4o  Thornbury  is  nearly 
twenty-one  miles  and  a half;  and  that 
part  from  the  Haven  to  Red  Post  is 
about  five  miles  and  three-quarters. 
There  are  three  inelinctl  planes,  and  a 
tunnel  id’  considerable  length.  One  of 
the  chief  objects  of  this  canal  is  to  fa- 
cilitate the  introiluclion  of  Welsh  coal. 

'llie  Tavistock  canal  commences  in 
the  tideway  of  the  Tamar,  atid  termi- 
nates at  Tavistock.  It  is  about  four 
miles  long,  and  at  Morwelham  Down 
passes  through  a tunnel  nearly  2GdO 
yards  long,  and  altout  460  feet  iK-ncath 
the  highest  jtoint  of  the  land  alaive  it. 
This  canal  is  16  feet  wide  and  1 deep, 
and  lias  a rise  of  250  feet.  There  is  a 
branch  of  two  miles  to  Mill  Hill  slate 
<iuarrics.  The  Tavistock  canal  was 
projected  in  1805,  and  finished  in  181  7, 
and  is.  used  for  conveying  slate,  cop- 
per, ore,  and  other  minerals  from, 
and  coals,  lime,  &c.,  to,  this  dis- 
trict. The  Stover  canal  is  cut  Iroui 
the  Tcign  to  Bevey  Heathfield.  Pot- 
ters' and  piiicclay  are  sent  down  it,  and 
culm  and  coal  brought  tq). 

llie  Plymouth  and  Dartmoor  rail- 
way commences  in  the  parish  of  Lyd- 
ford  in  Dartmoor,  near  the  prison, 
originally  erected  for  the  reception  of 
prisoners  of  war.  It  runs  in  a very 
circuitous  course  towards  the  south  to 
Crabtree,  where  it  crosses  tho  Ply- 
mouth and  Exeter  high  road : thence 
it  is  continuetl  to  the  Sound  at  Sutton 
Pool,  a short  distance  south  of  Ply- 
mouth. This  railway  was  executed 
under  Acts  of  Parliament  passed  in 
1819,  and  the  two  following  years;  it 
is  alxnit  twenty -five  miles  and  a half, 
and  has  proved  of  great  use  for  the 
transit  of  goods  to  the  district  through 
which  it  passes.  A railway  extends 
from  the  Hey  Tor  tjuarries  to  the  Stover 
canal ; it  is  aliout  eight  miles  long,  and 
formed  of  granite  blocks. 

A railway  for  the  convovanre  of  pas- 
sengers, as  well  as  gootls,  between 
Bristol  and  Exeter,  and  on  to  Ply- 
mouth, has  been  projected.  This  work 
has  received  the  sanction  of  1‘arliament 
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083fi)  so  far  ns  it  rnlatos  to  Hristol  and 
Exeter ; the  line  between  those  cities 
is  to  bo  seventy-five  miles  and  a half 
in  lensth,  passing  by  Axbridge,  Bridge- 
water,  Taunton,  &e. 

Another  railway  is  in  contemplation 
between  Exeter  and  Basinsrstokc,  at 
w hich  latter  place  it  is  to  communicate 
with  the  Southampton  railway ; hut 
no  Act  has  yet  passed  to  authorize  this 
undertaking. 

Devonshire  is  extremely  rich  in 
mineral  products.  Granite  Oi’cupies 
the  central  and  most  elevated  portion 
of  the  county,  including  the  whole 
forest  of  Dartmoor  and  many  large 
parishes  immediately  around  it.  This 
stone  is  quarried  to  a (onsidcrable  ex- 
tent, and  is  largely  exported.  Several 
thousand  tons  are  annually  sent  to 
London  from  the  Hey  Tor  quarries, 
which  are  situated  at  the  foot  of  the 
rm'ks,  whence  they  derive  their  name. 
Blocks  much  prized  by  architects  for 
their  size,  durability,  and  fineness  of 
texture  arc  produced  from  these  works, 
and  are  conveyed  by  means  of  the  rad- 
way already  de.serilH>d  to  the  Stover 
canal,  and  tliencc  to  the  now  wharf 
at  Teigntnouth,  W'hen?  tliey  are 
shipiic'l.  Slate  ocampies  an  extensive 
suii'acv  on  the  northern,  southern,  and 
eastern  parts  of  the  county.  A north- 
easlerti  range,  bounded  by  the  granite 
on  one  side  and  by  the  transition  lime- 
stone on  the  west,  <K-cupics  nearly  the 
whole  of  Dialdi.scomlx’sleigh  and  C'hris- 
tow,  and  may  lie  traced  through  the 
eastern  jiarts  of  Hennix  k,  Bovey  Tracy, 
llsington,  and  Ashburton,  to  and  be- 
yond the  Dart.  A second  and  mon: 
easterly  range,  commencing  in  the 
transition  lime,  occupies  nearly  the 
w hole  of.  West  Ogwcll  and  Wimdland, 
and  a considerable  portion  of  High- 
wec!k.  East  Ogwell,  and  Denbury  ; an- 
other south-easterly  range  has  a part 
of  Miirldon  and  Berry  Pomeroy  as  its 
inland  Iwundary,  and  oecupii's  a largo 
portion  ofChurston  Kerrersand  Kings- 
wear.  niere  an^  several  large  quarries 
of  this  slate,  which  is  used  for  roofing: 
the  jirincipal  are  at  Stavertou  and 
Nethway. 

Transition  limestone  occurs  in  sove- 
rtd  detached  parts  of  the  county,  but 
I>rincipally  in  the  south,  Ijetween  Tor- 
bay  anil  Plymouth,  the  w hole  roast  1k.'- 
tween  those  |H)ints  being  I'oraposed  of 
this  rock;  it  is  likewise  found  higher 
up  to  tlie  norlli.  as  far  west  as  Ghud- 
leigh  parish.  Limestone  is  quarried 


and  burnt  to  a great  extent  for  the  pur- 
poses of  manure,  cspeeially  at  Nuldon, 
and  thence  in  ilitfereiit  parts  as  far  as 
the  Dart ; and  from  the  Bahbiscomlio 
quarries*(a  mile  or  two  from  Tonpiay) 
vessels  are  constantly  employed  in  con- 
veying the  limestone  tor  the  supply  of 
the  kilns  along  the  hanks  of  the  Exe. 
Tliis  limestone  is  also  adapUsl  to  build- 
ing and  ornamental  piir|K>sc's.  Beaut  i- 
fully  veined  marble  is  worked  in  difl'er- 
ent  jiarts,  and  is  used  for  tablets,  pil- 
lars, mantel-pieces,  &e.  The  greater 
]iart  of  the  south-ea.st  and  south  coast 
is  marble.  Th<!  dills  near  St.  Mary 
Church,  on  the  north  side  of  Torbay, 
are  of  su|)erior  beauty  to  any  in  IX  voii- 
shire.  In  a valley  below  the  clilT,  alaiut 
400  yanls  w ide,  then:  are  loose  uncon- 
nected rocks  of  this  marble.  The  clilT 
at  Petitoe,  on  the  edge  of  the  sea,  is 
likew  ise  celebrated  for  it.s  marble  for- 
mation. “The  blocks  here  arc  tumbled 
from  the  outer  edge  of  the  clifi'  (the 
whole  of  which  apia'ars  in  a loose  dis- 
jointed .state),  of  many  tons  weight,  and 
slates  of  a large  scantlage,  and  pillars 
of  fourteen  or  UftcHMi  feet  in  length,  are 
often  worked  fnmi 

<f-c.  Guidf,  ]).  2.)  In  the  parish  of  Ip- 
phqa’n  excellent  marble  is  also  (luarried 
for  ornamental  purixiscs. 

Ked  sandstone  (wcupies  what  is  usu- 
ally termed  the  Dist  di.strict,  immedi- 
ately around  Exct<‘r;  stretching  thence 
through  the  valley  of  the  Exe,  round 
the  ha.se  of  Nalihm  on  one  side,  it  occu- 
pies a considerable  tract  along  I he  is>ast 
as  far  as  Torbay : and  on  the  other, 
winds  round  tlie  base  of  IVoo<lhury  and 
Peak  Hills,  forming  the  coast -line  of 
cliffs  to  and  beyond  Sidmouth.  This 
stone  is  in  some  places  sutlicieiitly 
hard  to  serve  for  a very  durable  build- 
ing material. 

Coal  of  a peculiar  nature,  distin- 
guished as  ligtiitc,  or  wixsl-eoal,  is  ot>- 
tained  from  the  extensive  Hat  called 
Bovey  Heathlield,  which  <-ommeiiccs 
at  the  base  of  the  granite-hills,  in  the 
parish  of  South  Bovey,  1.3  miles  south- 
west of  Exeter,  and  is  a large  natural 
basin  of  irregular  form,  about  seven  or 
eight  miles  in  eircumferenee.  The 
strata  of  coal  are  tbuml  under  alternat- 
ing lx;ds  of  clay  and  gravel ; the  coal 
strata  altcrnatewiththose  of  clay;  their 
j)cr]K'ndicular  depth,  including  the  lieds 
of  clay  with  which  they  are  intermixed, 
is  alx)Ut  seventy  fis:t.  Near  the  pottery 
in  the  parish  of  Bovey,  the  coat  ap- 
proaches to  w itluii  five  or  six  icet  of  the 
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surface : at  this  spot  there  are  six  l)cds 
of  various  tliickiiess,  the  lowest  of  which 
is  sixteen  feet  thick.  This  comhustihle 
dill'ers  from  hUich  coal  in  several  of  its 
consliluents,  and  Reologists  havo  formed 
various  speculations  as  to  its  probable 
origin.  It  appears  to  Ix)  imperfectly 
rarhonized  wood,  being  but  partially 
and  imixirfectly  converted  into  coal. 
Tile  chief  use  to  which  the  Bovey  coal 
is  applieil  is  as  fuel  in  the  manufacture 
of  an  inferior  descrintiiui  of  e.arthenw  are 
at  the  potteries  on  Bovey  Heath.  The 
poorer  class  in  the  neighlsiurhood  like- 
wise use  it  as  fuel ; but  it  is  of  dillicult 
and  imperfect  combustion,  and  emits 
a fetid  gas,  which  prevents  its  exten- 
sive application  for  uomestie  purjaises. 

The  beds  of  clay  superincumbent  on 
the  coal  aro  worked  for  potter's  clay. 
That  which  is  the  purest  commences 
on  the  Jell  bank  of  the  Teign,  nearly 
opi>osite  Ni'wton,  exteniling  towards 
the  north-west  to  the  base  of  the  granite 
hills  lietween  Highton  and  Bovey 
Tracey.  It  is  worked  in  square  ojicn 
pits  to  various  depths  of  from  dU  to  bU 
feet;  the  clay  is  cut  in  small  cubic 
junks,  techmcally  called  clay-balls 
(each  aliout  UU  lbs.  weight),  many 
tliousand  tuns  of  which  are  annually 
shipped  from  Teignmouth  to  the  Staf- 
fonlshire  and  other  potteries.  A heil  of 
pi|ieclayso  impregnated  with  iron  as  to 
be  only  fit  for  the  manufacture  of  pijxis, 
runs  under  the  beds  of  ]>otter's  clay 
Ij  ing  east  of  the  coal  strata : white 
quartz  and  sand  arc  found  under  thi.s. 

Most  of  the  metals  otcur  among  Jhe 
minerals  of  this  county.  Gold,  silver, 
antituony,  bismuth,  and  cobalt,  exist 
in  small  quantities ; lead,  copper,  tin, 
iron,  and  manganese,  in  greater  quan- 
tity. Tho  tin  works  of  Devonshire 
were  once  very  productive ; and  now, 
after  being  for  some  timo  nearly 
abandoned,  tho  tin  is  again  worked  in 
several  parts.  Tliis  metal  was  for- 
merly obtained  almost  w holly  by  w hat 
is  termed  streaming,  and  remains  of 
the  ancient  stream  works  are  found  in 
every  part  of  the  granite  district  and 
its  immediate  neighbourhood.  Copper 
ore,  of  rich  quality,  is  found  near 
Tavistock,  which  is  the  centre  of  the 
copper  district,  and  at  Buckland  in  the 
Moor.  At  Buckfastleigh,  about  three 
miles  S.W.  by  S.  of  Ashburton,  cop|K‘r- 
minos  were  long  worked  extensively. 
Veins  of  lead  ore,  with  silver  com- 
bined in  a small  proportion,  were  dis- 
covered some  years  ago  at  Combe 


Marlin,  a few  miles  cast  of  Ilfracomlie. 
Lead  has  also  been  worked  at  licnnock, 
8j  miles  south-west  of  Exeter,  and  at 
llsington,  124  miles  south-west  of  K.xe- 
ter;  and  still  more  extensively  at  Beer 
Alston  and  South  Ilooe,  on  tholXwon- 
shire  bank  of  the  Tamar : at  this  last 
]dace,  and  in  one  or  two  other  mines  in 
the  neighbourlusid,  it  is  now  produced. 

Iron  has  very  recently  been  worked 
in  a largo  hslo  near  tho  base  of  the 
Hey  Tor  rocks,  llic  Iwle  to  the  depth 
at  pnjsent  explored  is  a very  regular 
stratified  oiK!  of  oxidulaled  iron  ore 
and  argillaceous  schist  in  altcmatu 
bed.s,  varying  in  thickness  from  half  a 
Unit  to  three  or  four  feet;  the  central 
Ixsl,  which  is  the  largest,  is  of  iron  ore. 
Tho  chief  part  of  the  ore  is  of  a com- 
pact texture,  but  [Kirtious  of  it,  espe- 
cially on  approaching  the  surface,  aro 
coarsely  granular.  The  per-oentage 
of  iron  contained  in  the  ore  varies  from 
4(1  to  70.  Micaceous  iron  ore  occurs 
in  small  lodes,  provinciully  known  as 
shitting  ore:  it  contains  so  large  a pro- 
portion of  carbon  that  it  may  be  con- 
sidered as  an  inferior  kiiiil  of  graphite 
or  plumbago,  and  is  applied  to  many  of 
the  same  uses.  It  is  workeil  in  the 
parishes  of  Hennock,  Lustleigh,  More- 
ton.  and  Bovey  Tracey;  and  after  being 
w ashed,  it  is  jiacked  in  casks  in  a pul- 
verized state,  and  sent  in  limited  quan- 
tities to  Teignmouth  and  Exeter,  whence 
it  is  shipped.  Manganese  has  been 
worked  to  some  e.xtent  at  Doddiscom- 
bi-shugli,  Hennock,  llsington,  and 
Idefoid. 

Tho  climate  of  Devonshire  is  so  mild 
on  the  south  coast  that  myrtles  Uourish 
all  the  year  round  in  the  ojien  air ; and 
it  is  considered  so  salubrious  that  tho 
invalid,  instead  of  seeking  health  in 
the  south  of  Europe,  has  a better 
chance  of  finding  it  on  his  own  southern 
coast. 

The  soil  varies  in  fertility  according 
to  the  rock  on  which  it  reposes.  In 
the  granite  district  it  is  either  sandy  or 
leaty,  or  more  frequently  a mixture  of 
)Olh ; and  tin-,  on  the  whole  ls  the  least 
fertile  part  of  the  county,  but  it  has 
some  extensive  vales  of  considerable 
fertility  and  lieauty.  Towards  the  gra- 
nite formation,  in  the  slate  district,  the 
siril  is  |Kx>r  and  barren,  afl'ording  only 
scanty  pasturage ; while  in  a great  part 
of  that  farthest  irmove«l  Ihini  the 
granite  tho  soil  is  of  an  open  and 
crumbly  texture,  extremely  fa\uuriiblu 
to  vegetation.  Some  parts  of  the  north 
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of  Dovon  ami  tlio  South  Hams  on  the 
south-east  are  exceeded  by  few  tracts 
in  the  kingdom  in  ric  h and  productive 
soil.  The  limestone  district  is  not  so 
uniformly  fertile  as  the  lietlcr  parts  of 
the  slate  district ; the  soil  is  often  thin, 
and  con«s|ucntly  too  near  the  solid 
rock  to  admit  of  luxuriant  vegetation. 
The  red  sandstone  district  is  the  most 
unifonnly  fertile.  Both  arable  and 
grass  husbandry  are  attended  to  in  this 
county.  Wheat,  ’oarley,  beans,  and 
IK-as  are  the  usual  crops  towards  the 
eastern  ]>art ; the  South  Hams  is  noted 
for  its  biuley  crop;  wheat,  oats,  and  the 
arlilicial  grasses  are  more  usual  to- 
wards the  west.  In  some  parts  consi- 
derable attention  is  paid  to  the  breeding 
of  sheep  and  cattle,  but  the  pasture- 
lands  are  most  generally  ap])roiirialcd 
to  the  pur))oses  of  the  dairy.  Great 
cpiantities  of  cider  are  made  in  the 
.South  Hams  district,  its  sciil  being  par- 
ticularly well  adapted  to  the  growtli  of 
the  apjdc,  which  likewise  nourishes  in 
the  reel  sandstone  district,  where  much 
cider  is  made. 

This  county  is  divided  into  thirty-two 
hundrcHls,  which  contain  parishes; 
it  camtains  one  city  and  .')!)  ra.arkct- 
tow  ns.  It  is  likewise  politically  divided 
into  northern  and  southern  divisions, 
each  of  which  sends  two  nicmbcrs  to 
Parliament. 

The  northern  division  comprises, 
hundreds: — Hampton,  Black  Torring- 
ton,  Braunton,  Crediton.  Freraingtou, 
Halbcrton,  Hartland,  Hayridge,  He- 
myock.  North  Tawton  and  Wiiikley, 
Shebbear,  Sherwell,  South  Molten, 
Tiverton,  Witheridge,  and  West  Bud- 
Icigh. 

Tlic  southern  division  comprises, 
hundreds : — Axminster,  Clyston,  Co- 
lyton,  Ottcry  St.  Mary,  Hast  Bud- 
Icigh.  Wonford  (except  wliat  is  in- 
cluded in  the  city  of  Exeter),  Liflon, 
Exminsler.Teignbridge,  Hey  Tor.  Cole- 
ridge. Stanborough,  Ermington,  Pl\  inp- 
ton,  Roborough,  ami  Tavistock. 

Exeter,  a city  and  county  of  itself, 
situated  in  the  north-east  part  of  the 
south  division,  is  alrout  I. 5a  miles  direct 
distance  W. by  S.  of  London.  Itstands 
on  a gentle  slope  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Exe,  which  flows  in  a winding  course 
round  the  south-west  part  of  the  city. 
Exeter,  with  its  .suburbs,  contains  )9 
parishes.  it  sends  two  members  to 
Parliament:  the  limits  of  the  parlia- 
mentary borough  were  enl.arged  by  the 
Boundary  Act,  and  take  in  two  more 


parishes,  together  with  the  village  of 
Heavitree  atljoining.  This  city  is  a 
l)lace  of  great  autii)uity,  and  appears  to 
have  been  a British  settlement  prior  to 
the  Roman  invasion.  It  is  the  Isca  of 
Ptolemy,  and  it  is  sup|Mised  that  a 
Roman  legion  was  stationed  here  in 
the  time  of  Agricola.  In  the  Sa.\on 
period,  Exeter  was  also  of  some  import- 
ance. The  present  city,  exclusive  of  the 
suburbs,  is  a mile  and  a half  in  circuit. 
It  was  formerly  surroundcil  by  walls, 
which  were  entire  in  1709,  but  many 
parts  have  since  been  taken  away, 
with  all  the  gates.  The  suburbs 
exteml  in  every  direction  from  the 
walls,  hut  are  most  densely  inha- 
bited towards  the  north-east  and  south- 
east. The  best  part  of  the  city 
consists  of  four  principal  streets  di- 
verging from  a centre,  and  conncr  iing 
the  city  with  the  suburbs:  many  other 
streets  branch  out  from  them.  The 
Cathedral’,  which  was  commencisi  in 
the  tenth  century,  is  said  not  to  have 
l>cen  completed  lor  500  years.  Its  ar- 
chitecture, however,  presents  the  same 
uniformity  ns  if  it  had  been  the  work 
of  one  individual,  a fact  somewhat  at 
variance  with  the  statement  just  made. 
The  towe-s  arc  of  Norman  architecture, 
and  somewhat  older  than  the  rest. 
Quivil,  who  succeeded  to  the  bishopric 
in  I2W1,  made  many  alterations  and 
additions,  and  .os  far  as  possible  gave 
uniformity  to  the  whole.  To  him  the 
extent  and  magnificence  of  the  present 
structure  are  ascribed.  It  consists  of 
a nave  with  two  aisles,  a choir  with 
aisles,  north  and  south  transept,  which 
are  surmounted  by  Anglo-Norman 
towers ; and  ten  chapels  or  oratories, 
with  a room  called  the  Consistory  Court. 
From  the  western  door  to  the  organ 
screen  it  measures  175  feet,  and  the 
width  within  the  walls  is  76  feet.  The 
north  tower  contains  a hell  weighing 
12,500  lbs.  There  arc  fifteen  parish 
churches  within  the  walls  of  the  city, 
and  four  in  the  suburbs,  besides  several 
chapels  and  a synagogue.  Among  the 
public  buildings  and  institutions  are: — 
First,  the  sessions-house,  a handsome 
building,  in  which  the  assizes,  quarter- 
sessions,  and  county-courts  are  held. 
Second,  a sjracious  guildhall.  Third, 
a theatre  and  circus.  There  is  a public 
library  in  the  cathedral  yard,  called  the 
Devon  and  Exeter  Institution.  The 
Alhenmum  abso,  a lilerary  institution, 

• For  a furthrr  de«cHtuion  of  lh»*  CatluHlrul. 
tec  UcjUou't  Kxetpr  (.'ttbetlrtl. 
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lias  a hanil.sonin  lefftiirc-rwmi.  The 
clmritalile  institutions  arc  ycry  mime- 
nius.  Tile  principal  is  the  Devon  and  Exe- 
ter hospital,  for  the  benefit  of  the  sick  and 
indiitent ; it  was  founded  hy  Dr.  AUired 
Clark,  dean  of  Exeter,  in  1740,  and 
«as  opemsl  in  1 747.  There  are  various 
alms-houses  in  different  ]iarts  of  tlio 
city,  and  eieht  repiilar  schools  for  eilii- 
catiti!'  and  clothing,  and  two  for  inaiii- 
tuinini;  poor  children,  besides  many 
.Sunday  schools.  A hamlsonie  new 
I’.iol,  built  at  the  end  of  the  last  eeti- 
tiiry,  stands  on  the  north  of  the  town  ; 
near  to  it  is  a houso  of  correction, 
founded  in  1807.  They  aro  extretnely 
well  constructed  f.n  the  purposes  in- 
tcndeil,  1)0111(1  airy  and  convenient,  and 
alfordiiiR  facilities  for  constant  inspec- 
tion and  classification,  which  are  iiidis- 
I peiisahle  to  the  salutary  discipline  of  a 
prison.  There  is  likewi.se  a lunatic 
asylum,  fitted  up  in  a most  convenient 
manner.  On  the  north  of  the  city  there 
are  extensive  harrack.s,  and  others  like- 
wise in  the  opposite  quarter  of  the  city. 
The  remains  of  a castle,  calleil  Roujje- 
tiionl,  supposed  to/have  btsin  founded 
liy  the  West  Saxon  kitt<ts,  stand  on  an 
eminence  in  the  north-west  corner  of  the 
city.  Tho  river  is  crossed  by  a hand- 
-sorac  stone  hrid(?e,  and  on  its  side, 
near  the  walls,  is  a'  convenictit  quay, 
close  to  which  the  custom-house  is 
built.  Since  the  improvement  of  the 
canal,  iart;e  vessels  are  enahksl  to 
come  up  to  the  town,  and  to  dischar{;e 
their  carjeocs  at  the  quay,  which  is  nine 
miles  from  the  sea.  Exeter  was  for- 
merly a place  of  much  (jrcater  triule 
than  it  is  at  present.  The  coarse  wool- 
len fabrics  which  it  once  exported  to 
the  Continent  aro  now  made  and  sent 
direct  from  Yorkshire.  There  is,  how- 
ever, still  some  trade  in  “ lonf'-ells,” 
which  arc  annually  purchased  to  a 
lar(;e  amount  by  the  East  India  Com- 
pany. Steam- boats  (ro  between  Lon- 
don and  Topshain.  which  is  four  miles 
below  Exeter.  Tho  salubrity  of  the 
climate  and  cheapness  of  provisions 
attract  many  residents  to  Exeter.  Tho 
population  is  respectable,  and  tho  so- 
ciety (;o<Ki. 

Tavistock,  on  tho  river  Tavy,  from 
which  it  derives  its  name,  is  thirty-two 
miles  west  by  south  of  Exeter.  It  is  a 
very  ancient  liorouch,  and  sends  two 
mcmliers  to  parliament : the  franchise 
has  lately  been  extended  much  beyond 
the  former  limits.  Tavistock  was  founded 
in  the  tenth  century,  when  a most  mag- 


nificent abliey  was  built,  the  mins  of 
which  can  still  Iw  traced  in  many  hiiild- 
ings  devoted  to  puiqioscs  wholly  dif- 
ferent from  their  original  destination. 
Many  of  the  houses  are  old,  but  in 
general  the  town  is  well  built ; the 
streets  are  generally  tiarrow  and  indif- 
ferently paved.  There  is  one  parish- 
church,  which  is  a large  edifice.  A ma- 
tiufactiiro  of  serges  for  supplying  the 
East  India  Conqiany  is  carried  on  in 
this  town.  Tavistock  communicates 
with  the  English  Channel  by  the  Ta- 
mar, with  which  it  is  conncetisl  by  a 
short  canal.  At  a very  early  date  an 
institution  for  the  study  of  Saxon  lite- 
rature was  estahli.shed  at  Tavistock, 
which  was  also  among  the  first  towns 
of  England  where  tlie  art  of  print- 
ing was  intrisluced  and  practised  Sir 
Francis  Drake  was  a native  of  this 
place. 

Plymouth,  a borough  and  .sea-port, 
at  the  south-western  extremity  of  the 
county,  is  thirty-six  miles  south-west 
of  Exeter.  It  sends  two  memlrers  to 
parliament ; the  limits  of  the  )iarlia- 
mentary  borough  were  extended  by  the 
Boundary  Act.  The  town  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  capacious  haven  of  Ply- 
mouth Sound,  which  is  fonned  by  the 
bay  that  receives  the  oestuaries  of  the 
Tamar  and  the  Plym.  The  Tamar 
enters  at  the  western,  and  the  Plym 
at  the  ea.stern,  side  of  the  .Sound. 
Plymouth  and  the  neighbouring  town 
of  Devonport  occupy  nearly  the  whole 
space  included  between  these  tpstuaries, 
which  is  a piis-e  of  land  five  miles  wide 
and  three  or  four  miles  long.  Ply- 
mouth is  on  the  east  side  of  the  Sound, 
and  about  a mile  and  a half  to  the  west 
is  Devonimrt,  a town  of  more  modern  ori- 
gin. The  streets  of  Plymouth  are,  in  ge- 
lieral.narrow  and  irregular;  somcofthem 
are  steep,  and  many  of  the  bye-lanes 
aro  extremely  dirty.  Of  late,  however, 
many  improvements  have  been  made. 
'I'here  are  two  churches,  one  of  which  is 
very  ancient ; besides  these,  there  are 
several  meeting-houses  for  various  de- 
nominations of  Christians,  and  a syna- 
gogue. The  guildhall  is  a modern,  but 
not  a very  handsome  building;  adjoin- 
ing it  are  the  public  prisons  of  the  town, 
which  are  small  and  incommodious. 
The  theatre  is  a very  handsome  build- 
ing, in  the  ismstnirtionof  which  a great 
deal  of  iron  [is  used.  An  Exchange,  a 
new  market-place,  a library,  Athe- 
nmum,  freemasons  -hall,  and  a me- 
chanics' institute,  arc  among  the  nio- 
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dcm  IjuildinEfs,  and  are  respectively 
handsome,  and  welt  adapted  to  their 
purposes.  There  are  numerous  cha- 
ritable institutions  in  Plymouth  : 
aiiiuni;  them  are  several  devoted  to  the 
puqjoses  of  instruction,  and  a prani- 
inar-whool.  \'arious  fortilications  have 
at  dill'erent  times  been  formed  tor  the 
liefenco  of  this  town.  A citadel  was 
erccte<l  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  which 
consists  of  three  rcijulur  and  two  irre- 
pular  bastions,  the  curtains  of  the  ftr- 
mor  beinp  strengthened  by  two  ravelins 
and  horn-works.  On  the  east,  north, 
anil  west  sides  arc  a deep  ditch,  coun- 
ter-scarp. and  covered  way  palisadoed. 
ConneUeil  with  tlie  citadel  is  a low  er  fort, 
chielly  for  the  defence  of  the  Sound.  Be- 
sides the  citadel,  the  harbour  is  defended 
by  several  works,  raiseil  on  different 
points,  but  chielly  by  the  formidable  bat- 
teries on  St.  Nicholas,  a rock  which  rises 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  Plymouth  Sound. 
Under  the  eastern  walls  of  the  citadel 
stood  the  old  V ictualling  Otlicc,  con- 
taining granaries  and  ovens  for  supply- 
ing the  navy  with  bread.  Government 
has  several  military  establishments  here 
— barracks,  hospitals,  and  prisons.  The 
citadel  is  the  resideni’c  of  a lieutenant- 
governor  and  other  officers.  Tlic  har- 
Iwur  of  Plymouth  is  one  of  the  best  in 
England  for  extent  and  capacity,  united 
willi  jierfect  sccunty.  Ships  of  war  as 
well  as  merchant  vessels  can  ride  here  in 
safety ; and  by  recent  improvements,  a 
commodious  and  secure  roadstead  has 
been  formed,  which  will  contain  2UUU 
sail.  The  outline  of  this  fine  harbour 
is  irregular,  and  it  is  naturally  divided 
into  two  or  three  parts.  On  the  east  is 
Cutwater  Harbour,  formed  by  the  aestu- 
ary  of  the  Plym,  and  capable  of  pro- 
tecting from  the  south-west  gales  up- 
wards of  60B  ships.  A little  tiirther  to 
the  west  is  Sutton  Pool,  which  imme- 
diately adjoins  the  town,  and  is  almost 
encircled  by  its  buildings.  Mill  Buy, 
at  a short  distance  from  this  to  the  west, 
is  another  division  similarly  situated;  it 
is  bounihsl  on  the  west  by  a peninsula, 
jutting  out  into  the  main  harbour. 

In  the  year  1811,  the  land  of  three 
small  inlets  in  the  Catwater  Harltour 
was  rw  laimed  from  the  sea  by  an  em- 
bankment, which  was  made  for  the  pur- 
pos*‘  of  forming  a new  high  road  to 
Plymouth,  in  order  to  avoid  the  former 
steep  and  circuitous  road.  This  land 
has,  by  degrc>cs,  been  bniught  into  cul- 
tivation. 'I'owards  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  inlet,  which  opens  into 


Sutton  Pool,  an  establishment  has  Itecn 
formed  for  receiving  and  shilipitig  gra- 
nite, which  is  brought  to  that  point  by 
the  rail-road,  which  commences  near 
the  prison-barracks  on  Dartmoor.  Ply- 
mouth carries  on  a considerable  trade. 
Many  of  its  inhabitants  are  likewise 
engaged  in  the  pilchanl-fishery,  great 
quantities  of  which  fish  arc  exported  to 
Italy  and  the  Mediterranean. 

On  the  west  of  Plymouth  is  the  town 
of  Stonchouse,  connected  with  Ply- 
mouth by  a new  and  handsome  road ; 
indeed,  the  two  towns  are  united  by 
continuous  buildings.  On  the  other 
side  of  a narrow  mstuary,  beyond,  is  the 
town  of  Devonixirt,  wliich,  till  within 
these  lew  years,  was  rallied  Plymouth 
Dock,  but  which  recently,  in  eonso- 
quenco  of  its  growing  im|iortance,  has 
lieen  made  a jiarliamentary  borough,  and 
sends  two  members  to  the  Commons 
House.  The  limits  of  the  franchise  in- 
clude Stonchouse,  and  extend  from  east 
to  west  more  than  one  mile  and  three- 
quarters,  and  from  north  to  south,  nearly 
two  miles  and  a half.  These  towns, 
both  of  wliiidi  arc  connected  with  Ply- 
mouth by  roads,  were,  a century  ago, 
little  lietter  than  hamlets.  The  penin- 
sula called  Cremhill  Point,  the  south- 
west end  of  Mill  Bay,  is  strongly  for- 
tilied ; at  its  extreme  )raint,  which  is 
called  the  “ Devil’s  Nose,"  there  is 
a fort.  There  are  likewise  at  Devon- 
porl  a new  victualling-oiiice,  a block- 
house, and  a fine  range  of  bar- 
racks. The  Naval  Hospital  is  at  Stone- 
house,  where  the  ground  is  already  built 
U|H)n  to  nearly  its  utmost  extent.  Since 
the  establishment  of  the  Naval  Arsenal 
at  Devon])ort,  in  the  reign  of  William 
HI.,  this  town  has  gradually  increased 
to  its  present  extent  and  im|iortance. 
It  is  situated  in  a circular  swei'p  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tamar,  which  here  forms 
a magnificent  basin,  called  the  Bay  of 
Hamoaze,  about  four  miles  lung  and  one 
mile  and  a half  broad.  It  is  an  excellent 
harbour  for  ships  of  war,  and  in  time  of 
peace  a considerable  part  of  the  English 
navy  is  stationed  here.  The  dock-yard, 
which  is  rci’cmly  completed,  is  acknow- 
ledged to  be  the  finest  in  the  kingdom  : 
it  extends  along  the  sliores  350U  feet  in 
length,  with  a width  in  the  middle  of 
I GUO  feet,  and  at  each  extremity  100; 
the  wliole  includes  an  area  of  ninety -six 
acres.  The  basin  of  the  dock  is  only 
2o0  feet  by  1 80,  but  the  excellence  of 
the  harbour  renders  one  of  greater  size 
unnecessary.  The  wharf  wall  extends 
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along  the  shore,  and  there  is  sufficient 
depth  of  water  to  allow  the  largest  ships 
to  range  along  the  jetties,  and  take  in 
their  stores  immediately  from  the  wharf. 
In  the  line  facing  the  harl«)ur  are  two 
dry  do<'ks  for  ships  of  the  first  rate ; a 
double  and  a single  dock  for  ships  of 
the  line.  Without  the  gates  there  is  a 
graving  do<‘k.  A canal  communicating 
with  the  boat-pond  runs  nearly  tbrougli 
the  yard,  to  which  stores  art;  tJius  con- 
veyed. Five  jetties  project  from  the 
tmtrances  ttf  the  dry  tlocks  into  the 
biiy.  All  these  are  situated  between 
the  centre  and  the  southern  side  of 
the  dockyard.  On  the  northern  side 
are  three  slips  for  the  building  of 
vessels  of  the  largest  size,  and  two 
for  those  of  a smaller  class.  Ad- 
joining these  is  a building  in  which 
the  planks  of  wood  are  steamed,  when 
required  to  rc<;eivo  any  particular  cur- 
vature. Here,  also,  are  the  outer  mast- 
pond  and  mast-houses,  timber-berths, 
saw-pits,  and  an  extensive  smithery, 
containing  forty-eight  forges,  in  a build- 
ing 210  feet  square.  Higher  up,  on 
this  side  of  tile  yard,  aro  mast-ponds, 
hemp-magazines,  and  a very  fine  ropery, 
consisting  of  two  ranges  of  buildings ; 
one  the  laying-house,  the  other  the 
spinning-house,  each  1200  feet  long, 
and  tWree  stories  high.  The  new  rope- 
house  is  made  almost  entirely  of  iron. 
The  largest  cables  made  hero  aro  23 
inches  in  circumference,  and  100  fa- 
thoms long,  weighing  nearly  six  tons. 
At  this  part  of  the  yard  is  the  mould- 
lotl.  On  the  northern  side  of  the  yard, 
besides  the  docks  and  basin,  and  the 
sheds  and  workshops  of  the  dilferent 
artificers,  there  is  a quadrangular  range 
of  handsome  stone- buildings,  including 
an  area  of  430  feet  by  300  ; within  this 
space  are  two  ranges  of  buildings,  con- 
structed of  iron,  which  contain  ma- 
gazines for  different  kinds  of  stores, 
rigging-houses,  and  sail-lofts.  In  the 
upper  part  of  the  yard  arc  the  residences 
of  the  commissioner  and  principal  offi- 
cers, consisting  of  a range  of  good 
houses,  with  gardens  attached  to  them. 
In  this  part,  also,  are  the  chapel,  the 
guard-house  and  pay-office,  the  stables, 
and  a fine  reservoir  of  fresh  water,  which 
supplies  the  whole  yard. 

lievonport  is  a regular,  well-built 
town ; the  streets  intersect  each  other 
at  right  angles,  and  are  paved  with 
limestone,  or  a kind  of  marble  wliich 
abounds  here.  The  town  and  dock- 
yard arc  surrounded  by  fortified  lines. 


which  consist  of  a w.all  12  feet  high  on 
the  north  and  south-east ; the  walls  of 
the  dock-wharf  and  gun-yard  pfote<-t  it 
on  the  west.  Other  works  are  erected 
on  different  eminences.  The  parish- 
church  is  about  a mile  from  the  town, 
but  there  are  two  chapels  and  several 
mesuing- houses.  The  government- 
house  is  a Imndsome  building,  appro- 
priated to  the  business  of  the  military  ; 
there  are  eight  different  barrack  esta- 
blishments, which  can  accominislate 
300U  men.  The  military  hospital  is 
situatiul  on  the  north-east  without  the 
line.  The  town  is  supplied  with  water 
from  Dartmoor,  under  an  Act  passed  in 
1792;  before  that  time  the  troiqis  and 
inhabitants  were  sup|ilicd  only  by  rain- 
water collected  in  tanks.  I’iymoutii 
is  likewise  supplied  with  wuier  by 
a cut  from  Dartmoor.  Devonport, 
Stonehouse,  and  Plymouth  are  well 
lighted  with  gas,  suppliwl  from  the 
same  station  at  Mill  Hay.  On  the 
nortlg  without  the  lines,  a new  town 
has  lieeu  erected,  called  Moricetown, 
which  is  inhabited  principally  by  thosi: 
who  find  employment  in  the  works  of 
Devonport  and  Stonehouse:  these  two 
towns  are  connected  by  a neat  stone 
bridge  of  one  arch. 

Mount  Kdgismmlje,  the  seat  of  the 
Earl  of  Mount  Edgecumbe,  is  situated 
on  a peninsula,  opposite  to  Creiiihill 
Point,  from  which  it  is  reaclietl  by  a ferry. 
The  entrance  to  the  harbours  described 
is  by  the  great  Bay  of  Plymouth  Sound, 
which  now  affonls  an  excrdlent  and 
safe  roadstead,  by  the  construction  of  a 
breakwater  at  its  entrance.  Previous 
to  the  undertaking  of  this  stupendous 
work,  the  exposed  situation  of  the  Sound 
to  the  heavy  swell  w hich  is  almost  con- 
tinually rolling  in,  otlen  caused  serious 
accidents  to  the  shipping.  The  break- 
water is  a vast  heap  of  stones  deposited 
in  the  sea,  about  three  miles  south  of 
Plymouth,  in  the  middle  of  the  sound, 
occupying  nearly  half  its  width,  and 
leaving  a free  passage  for  ships  on  the 
east  and  west  sides.  This  great  work 
was  commenced  in  August,  1812;  in 
the  following  March  the  stones  began  to 
make  their  appearance  above  the  sur- 
face of  low-water ; and  at  the  end  of  the 
second  year  ships  of  all  sizes  ran  in, 
and  anchored  with  confiilencc  behind 
the  breakwater.  This  barrier  was  com- 
pleted in  tlirec  or  four  years,  and  fully 
answers  the  object  of  its  construction. 
It  is  very  nearly  a mile  in  length.  The 
middle  part,  fur  4UUU  feet,  is  straight, 
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and  llie  two  extremities  cuno  towanls 
tliu  sound.  Wliere  the  water  is  30  feet 
deep,  the  dimensions  of  the  breakwater 
are,  40  feet  hiph,  30  feet  .aeross  the  top, 
and  210  feet  wide  at  the  foundation. 
Tlie  whole  <'ontains  about  324,691  cubic 
yards  of  solid  stone,  wliieh  is  only 
about  one-sixth  of  the  contents  of  the 
preat  pyramid  of  Jizeh.  The  Icnptli  of 
the  breakwater  at  'Cherbourp  is  nearly 
twice  that  of  the  Plymouth  breakw  ater. 
About  fourteen  miles  south-west  of  Ply- 
mouth is  a reef  of  rocks,  eonsistinp  of 
three  principal  ridpes,  which  lie  north 
and  south,  in  which  direction  they  mea- 
sure al)out  GOO  or  700  feet  in  IcnpUi ; 
these  are  the  Eddystone  rocks,  wliich 
are  dreaded  by  the  mariner,  who,  in 
seeking  shelter  in  Plymouth  Sound,  has 
often  been  shipwreckcrl  nearly  at  its 
entrance.  As  a protection  against  this 
danger,  a lighthouse  has  beim  crirctcd 
on  these  rocks.  The  first  was  finished 
in  1700,  and  in  little  more  than  three 
years  was  swept  away  by  a storm. 
Another  was  erected  a few  years  after, 
which  stootl  between  forty  and  fifty 
years,  and  was  then  accidentally  de- 
stroyisl  by  fire.  In  1759  Smeaton 
completed  the  lighthouse  which  still  re- 
mains a monument  of  his  skill.  The 
whole  building  is  about  eighty  feet 
high.  In  l)oisterous  weather,  however, 
the  waves  dash  over  its  top*. 

Plyrapton  Earle,  a market-town,  is 
situated  in  a pleasant  valley,  about  a 
mile  from  the  Plyra,  and  four  miles 
east  of  Plymouth.  It  consists  chiefly 
of  two  streets,  disposed  in  the  form  of 
the  letter  T.  It  contains  the  ruins  of 
an  ancient  castle.  Tlie  town  has  one 
church  and  a well-endowed  free -school. 
In  the  guildhall,  which  is  a very  an- 
cient building,  is  a portrait  of  Sir  .loshua 
Reynolds,  painted  l>y  himself,  and  pre- 
seiiled  to  the  corporation.  This  town 
was  the  birth-place  of  Reynolds,  whose 
father  w as  master  of  the  gammar-school. 
Plymplon  sent  two  members  to  par- 
liament till  it  was  disfranchised  by  the 
Reform  .\ct.  It  is  remarked.  (Muni- 
cipal Corporations  Report  on  I’lympton 
Earle,)  that  “ since  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  .'\ct,  which  disfranchised  Plynip- 
ton  Earle,  the  supply  afforded  by  the 
patron  to  the  funds  of  the  borough  has 
been  withdrawn,  and  the  corporation 
will  probably  be  sutfcreil  to  fall  into 
desuetude.”  The  operation  of  this  Act 
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has  been  the  same  in  many  other  small 
boroughs  w hich  had  a patron. 

Modbury,  twelve  miles  east  of  Ply- 
mouth, consists  of  four  streets  intersect- 
ing each  other  at  right-angles  in  the 
market-place.  The  church  is  a haud- 
sonie  edifice,  rehuilt  in  1621  ; it  has 
a spire  alMiut  134  feel  high.  There  are 
also  two  dissenting  meeting-houses. 
Woollen,  )dush,  and  hat  manufactures 
are  carried  on  here,  but  they  are  not 
so  flourishing  as  flirnicrly. 

Kingsbridge,  a market-town,  near  the 
soutli  coast,  seventeen  miles  E.S.E.  of 
Plymouth,  stands  on  the  hanks  of  a 
small  river,  which  here  widens  into  an 
irregular  a-stuary,  affording  a harbour 
tiir  boats.  This  tow  n is  smalt  hut  neat, 
and  contains  a grammar-school  of  some 
note.  At  the  end  of  this  lostuary,  five 
miles  from  Kingsbridge,  is  Bolt  Head, 
nearly  the  most  southern  point  of  the 
county.  The  south-east  point  of  the 
coast  is  a high  cape,  called  Start  Point, 
which  is  nine  miles  south  of  Dartmouth, 
and  where  there  is  a light-house  with 
a revolving  light. 

Tcignmouth,  twelve  miles  south  of 
Exeter,  is  a very  old  town.  It  is  now 
one  of  the  principal  watering-places  on 
this  coast.  The  town  is  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Teign,  on  the  north 
bank,  and  is  dividcrl  by  a small  rivulet 
into  the  two  parishes  of  East  and  West 
Tcignmouth.  East  Teigumouth  is  the 
usual  resort  of  visitors.  The  church  of 
this  part  of  the  town  stands  near  the 
beach.  It  has  been  rebuilt  within  the 
last  few  years  on  an  enlarged  scale,  but 
in  the  original  Saxon  style.  A new 
church  has  replaced  the  old  one  of  the 
other  parish.  There  is  a modern  the- 
atre, and  a large  assembly-riMim.  A 
bridge,  which  was  constructed  over  the 
Teign,  and  opened  in  1827,  is  the  longest 
in  the  L’nitcd  Kingdom,  bt'ing  1671 
feet,  and  429  feet  longer  than  Waterho 
bridge.  It  consists  of  34  arches  and  a 
swing  bridge,  which  opens  in  two  parts, 
so  that  vessels  of  from  three  to  four 
hundred  tons  may  pass.  'Ihc  arches 
arc  made  of  iron  and  wood,  and  the 
bridge  is  24  feet  wide.  Tlie  clifls  which 
Iicre  overhang  the  sea  have  a peculiar 
appearance,  being  mostly  of  a deep-red 
colour,  and  rising  in  irregular  forms  to 
the  height  of  7ti  or  80  feet.  In  some 
parts  they  are  from  130  to  200  feet 
in  height.  Potter’s  clay  forms  an  im- 
portant article  of  export  to  Staflbrd- 
bhire.  Vessels  belonging  to  this  port 
are  engaged  in  the  Newfoundland 
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flshfiry.  Salmon,  salmon-poo'.,  soa-tiimt, 
ami  various  oilier  fisli  are  lakon  lioro. 

Oawlisli,  uIkiuI  three  miles  norlli  of 
Tciifnmouth,  is  a small  wateriinj-plaoo, 
situalcil  ill  a valley  openiiij;  towanls 
the  ooeaii ; I'rontim;  which  are  many 
trooil  houses.  The  church  is  a line 
Gothic  building. 

Chudloijrh,  a small  tow  n,  nine  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Exeter,  w as  nearly  destroyed 
by  lire  in  1 HO",  but  has  lieen  rebuilt  since 
that  time.  The  neighbourhood  Ls  cele- 
brated for  its  cider.  About  halfa  mile 
from  the  town  is  Chudleigh  Rock,  con- 
sisting of  immense  masses  of  limestone, 
disposeil  in  a picturesque  form.  Mid- 
way down  the  eliH'  is  a largo  cavern 
with  an  arched  entrance  twelve  feet 
wide  and  ten  high;  n passage  135  feet 
ill  length  tenuinates  in  a spacious 
chamber.  Fossil  bones  of  mammife- 
rous  animals  occur  under  the  stalag- 
initic  lloors  of  these  caverns,  and  in- 
deed in  miuiy  caverns  in  the  limestone 
ranges  of  South  Devon.  Various  <|uar- 
ries  have  Iteen  opened  in  this  rock. 

About  five  miles  north-east  of  l>art- 
raouth  is  Torbay,  fitrmerl  by  two  capes, 
about  four  miles  ajiart,  which  leave  a 
secure  recess  between,  forming  an  arch 
approaching  to  a semicircle,  where 
there  is  perfect  shelter  against  wes- 
terlv  winds.  Near  this  bay  is  a re- 
markable place  called  Kentshole,  con- 
sisting of  many  caverns,  entered  by 
subterraneous  passages.  The  Prince 
of  Orange,  King  William  III.,  landed 
in  Torbay  in  I G88. 

Torquay,  miles  south  of  Exeter, 
is  situated  on  the  north-west  side 
of  Torbay.  Thirty  years  ago  it  was 
a mere  fishing  village,  but  from  the 
extreme  salubrity  and  mildness  of 
the  climate,  together  with  the  pic- 
turesque scenery  around  it,  this  place 
is  fast  rising  into  estimation  as  a 
winter  residence.  Handsome  terraces 
and  detached  cottages  have  been  lately 
built  ; line  hotels  and  bath  rooms 
are  erected,  and  it  has  all  the  usual  re- 
quisites of  a fashionable  watering-place. 
Torquay  is  open  to  the  south,  amt  is  at 
the  same  time  protected  from  the  north 
and  north-east  winds  by  the  hills  en- 
oompiussing  it.  This  town  has  a 
pier  harbour,  with  no  inconsiderable 
trade. 

Rrixhara,  22^  miles  south  of  Exeter, 
is  a large  and  populous  fishing  town, 
situated  on  the  south  of  Torbay.  It  is 
divided  into  higher  and  lower;  Brix- 
ham  church  town  and  13ri.\ham  <|Uay, 


Isith  of  which,  but  especially  the  latter, 
increicsed  and  improved  very  rapidly 
during  the  last  war,  from  the  traile  and 
ex|)enditure  of  the  tlcets  which  fre- 
quently made  a rende/vous  of  Tor- 
bay.  Great  improvements  have  been 
made  in  the  buildings  of  the  place. 
There  is  a cha]iel  of  ease  at  Brixham 
(|Uay,  and  in  the  vicinity  at  Berry- 
head  a naval  hospital.  Near  Brixham 
church  town  there  is  a remarkable 
ebbing  and  llowing  spring  called  Lay- 
well.  By  a careful  observation  of  a 
great  number  of  tluxes  and  relliixes,  it 
has  been  found  to  ebb  and  How  eleven 
times  in  an  hour.  (Tour  through  (Jreut 
Britain.) 

The  borough  of  Dartmouth  is  situated 
near  the  entrance  of  the  Dart  into 
the  English Channel.twenty-seveii  miles 
south  of  Exeter.  It  formerly  sent  two 
members  to  parliament,  but  the  num- 
ber was  reduced  to  one  by  the  Reform 
Act,  and  the  limits  of  the  elective  fran- 
chise were  much  enlarged.  The  town, 
which  is  built  on  a craggy  declivity, 
extends  about  a mile  along  the  west 
bank  ofthe  river.  The  harbour  is  good 
ami  secure,  and  the  entrance  is  de- 
fended by  a castle  and  two  platforms 
of  cannon.  At  the  opposite  side  ofthe 
river  are  the  ruins  of  a more  ancient 
castle,  rising  immediately  above  the 
water.  To  the  north  of  the  town  are 
the  quit)'  and  dock-yards,  in  which  ship 
building  is  carried  on  to  some  ex- 
tent. 'lliere  are  three  parish  churches, 
one  meeting-house,  and  three  charity- 
schoids.  One  of  the  churches  is  si- 
tuated on  a hill  about  a quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  town,  and  has  a tower 
09  feet  high,  forming  a good  sea-mark. 
Dartmouth  once  possessed  a large 
share  of  the  trade  to  Newfoundland, 
but  this  branch  of  commerce  Iras  gra- 
dually declined.  I'he  i-oasting  trade 
also,  w hich  was  formerly  carried  on  to 
a considerable  extent,  has  lately  lieen 
diminisheil  by  the  rivalry  of  the  neigh- 
Irouring  ports.  Steam-vessels  pass  be- 
tween London  and  this  place.  There 
are  likewi.se  steam-vessels  on  the  Dart 
from  Dartmouth  to  Totness. 

There  are  several  charities  in  the 
town,  and  a school,  to  the  master  of 
which  the  coqioration  u.sed  to  gire  \Ul. 
a year:  the  schoid  is  now  discoiilituied. 
The  tow  n has  a modern  but  inconve- 
nient gaol. 

Totness,  a market-town,  situated  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  river  Dart, 
twcuty-two  miles  S.S.W.  of  Exeter, 
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and  about  nmo  from  the  sea,  is  a bo- 
rough, and  sends  two  members  to  par- 
liament : the  limits  of  the  franchise  are 
now  extended  to  the  whole  parish,  and 
the  manor  of  Bridgetown,  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  river.  Totness  is  con- 
ne<-ted  with  Bri<lgetown  by  a hridije, 
forming  the  continuation  of  the  prin- 
cipal street,  which  extends  u]i  the  ac- 
clivity and  along  the  brow  of  a steep 
hill ; another  street  runs  nearly  parallel 
to  this,  and  others  intersect  tliem  at 
right-angles.  Totness  is  one  of  the 
most  ancient  towns  in  the  kingdom.  It 
was  formerly  surrounded  by  a wall, 
and  had  four  gates  ; the  east  and  north 
gateways  aro  still  standing.  There  are 
also  the  remains  of  an  ancient  castle, 
erecterl  in  the  time  of  William  1.  The 
church  is  a handsome  structure,  built 
in  the  fifteenth  century.  Totness  con- 
tains a guildhall,  with  a small  gaol 
under  the  same  roof,  and  a grammar 
school-house,  hut  has  no  building  ex- 
cept the  church  worthy  of  remark. 
There  are  several  charities  in  the  town. 
The  river  is  navigable  for  small  vessels 
as  high  us  the  bridge  : the  chief  trade 
is  in  coal  and  culm. 

Ashburton  is  situated  in  a valley, 
nearly  surrounded  by  hills,  not  far 
from  the  river  Dart,  and  about  eighteen 
miles  south-west  of  Exeter.  Tliis  town 
is  an  ancient  borough,  which  till  the 
Reform  Act  sent  two  members  to  par- 
liament ; the  numlx;r  is  now  reduced  to 
one,  and  the  franchise  is  extended  to 
the  whole  parish.  The  town  chiefly 
consists  of  two  or  three  principal  streets : 
it  has  a handsome  church  and  a grara- 
mar-.school.  Spinning  and  weaving 
are  carried  on  in  the  tow  n ; and  there 
arc  ))ro<luctivc  mines  of  tin  and  copper 
in  tile  neighbourhood.  Buckfastleigh, 
a considerable  village,  three  miles 
south-west  by  south  frotu  Ashburton, 
apjM'urs  to  have  arisen  from  an  abbey 
which  was  formerly  estahlisheii  in  the 
parish.  The  old  jiarisli  church  is  situ- 
atisl  on  a high  hill  north  of  the  village. 
Here  are  the  largest  manufactories  of 
serge  and  blankets  in  the  <'ounly. 
Newton  Bushel  and  Newton  Abbot, 
two  parishes  now  forming  one  town, 
are  13J  miles  south  by  west  of  Exeter. 
The  houses  arc  meaniy  built,  and  the 
streets  badly  paveil.  The  church  is 
almut  a mile  west  of  the  town,  hut  two 
chapels  of  case  arc  situatcil  within  it. 
This  town  has  one  of  the  largest  markets 
in  the  county,  and  is  increasing  in  im- 
portance, It  is  one  of  the  polling 


places  for  the  county,  as  are  also  Hols- 
worthy  and  Kingshridge. 

Honiton  is  a market-town,  situated 
on  rising  ground,  in  a beautiful  valley 
on  the|  banks  of  the  Otter,  sixteen 
miles  and  a half  E.N.E.  of  Exeter. 
Honiton  is  a borough,  and  sends  two 
members  to  parliament : the  parliamen- 
tary borough  has  been  made  co-exten- 
sive  with  the  parish.  Tlie  town  con- 
sists of  one  long  street,  broad,  and  well 
paved  and  lightcxl ; with  other  small 
streets  branching  from  it.  Tlie  houses 
are  mostly  modern,  and  covered  with 
slate.  The  church  stands  on  an  emi- 
nence, about  half  a mile  from  the  town  : 
there  are  also  in  the  town  a chapel, 
and  three  meeting-houses.  Tlie  inha- 
bitants arc  employed  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  lace  and  edgings ; large  quan- 
tities of  butter  are  sent  to  the  lamdon 
market.  Honiton  is  one  of  the  ]H)lling- 
places  for  the  county. 

Axminster,  a market-town  on  the 
river  Axe,  twenty-four  miles  east  of 
Exeter,  formerly  contained  consider- 
ablp  manuliictories  of  carpets,  cloths, 
cotton  ta|ies,  drugget.s,  and  various 
leather  goods:  but  they  have  some- 
what declineil. 

Ottcry  St.  Mary,  twelve  miles  east  of 
E.xetcr,  is  a market-town  on  the  Otter. 
It  is  large  and  irregularly  built,  and 
contains  many  vestiges  of  its  anti<iuity. 
Tile  church  i.s  a spacious  and  curiously- 
‘construcled  building.  The  remains  of 
the  ancient  mansion  of  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh aro  still  shown  here. 

^idniouth,  a market-town,  is  situated 
in  a valley  between  two  high  hills,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Sid,  and  lliir- 
tei'ii  miles  E.S.E.  of  Exeter.  No 
boats,  except  \ileasuro  boats  and  fish- 
ing smacks,  can  now  approach  the 
town,  in  consequence  of  the  harbour 
being  choked  up  with  sand  and  peb- 
bles. Sidmouth  was  formerly  a sea- 
port of  some  inqKirtanee.  It  is  now  re- 
sorti'd  to  in  the  bulbing  season,  and  is 
become  a highly  respectable  watering- 
place,  with  all  the  usual  accommoda- 
tions for  visitors. 

Exniouth,  eight  miles  S.S.E.  of 
Exeter,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Exe,  between  the  cliffs,  is  sheltered 
on  the  north-east  and  south-east 
by  hills,  which  ri.se  behind  the  town. 
Litlle  more  than  a century  ago.  Ex- 
mouth  was  a small  fishing  hamlet,  but 
it  has  now  become  a sea-bulhing  idacc, 
forwhich,  from  the  salubrity  and  beauty 
ul  the  situation,  it  is  ,well  calculated. 
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The  town  has  hot  and  cold  baths,  and 
an  asscniblj’-rooin.  It  is  a chapelry  of 
the  parish  of  Littloham. 

Topsham,  a market-town,  is  at  tho 
junction  of  the  Exe  and  Clyst,  whiuh 
almost  surround  it.  'Hie  town  consists 
of  one  long  street  of  irreaular  breadth, 
exteiidintf  north  andsoutli,  and  several 
smaller  streets.  Tlic  chun'h  stands 
near  the  centre  of  the  town,  on  a high 
clitf.  Tlie  nuay  is  spacious  and  com- 
niiwlious.  Topsham  is  only  three  miles 
and  a quarter  south-east  of  Exeter,  and 
was  in  fact  the  [wrt  of  that  city.  All  the 
lariio  ships  were  loaded  and  unloaded 
at  this  town ; but  since  the  extension 
of  tho  canal  nearly  the  wholo  of  tho 
shippinj;  proceeds  to  the  Exeter  basin, 
Sliip  building  is  carried  on  to  some 
extent  at  Topsham,  and  the  manufac- 
ture of  rn|>es  and  chain  cables. 

Oakhampton  is  a borough  and  mar- 
ket-t(fcn.  in  a valley  olv  the  northern 
Isjrder  of  Dartmoor,  and  on  the  great 
rotid  fn)m  Exeter  to  Launceston,  twenty- 
two  miles  west  from  the  former  place. 
The  Okement,  a branch  of  the  Tor- 
ridge.  rises  near  tlic  town.  Alsjut  a 
mile  from  the  town  arc  the  ruins  of  an 
ancient  castle,  situated  on  a command- 
ing height,  which  still  show  traces  of 
its  former  strength.  The  church  is 
abso  situated  on  rising  ground,  and  is 
seen  in  a pleasing  point  of  view  from 
the  surrounding  heights.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  town  only  increased  thirty - 
two  iHJtween  IS21  and  1831.  The 
grammar-school  is  discontinued  *■.  Oak- 
hampton was  disfranchised  by  tho  Re- 
form Act.  It  is  one  of  tho  polling 
|)laces  for  the  county. 

Barnstaple,  one  of  the  principal  towns 
iti  tho  northern  division  of  the  county, 
is  situated  on  the  Taw,  six  or  seven 
miles  from  its  mouth.  The  river  here 
becomes  an  mstuary,  formitig  a har- 
bour, one  mile  wide  and  four  miles  lung, 
capable  of  containing  a thousand  sail 
of  ships.  The  tide  rises  from  eight  to 
timrteen  feet : at  the  entrance  is  a bar, 
which  runs  off  north-east  from  tho 
nrek  of  the  harbour  several  miles, 
and  prevents  the  admission  of  large 
ships.  This  town  is  of  very  an- 
cient origin.  It  is  supposed  that 
King  Athelstan  erected  it  into  a 
liorough,  and  built  a castle  here,  of 
which  a high  artificial  mount  is  now 


* About  forty  ycam  sf^o  tht*  Re%.  Mr.  VicAry  wat 
rhajiUiii  »utl  of  ; fur 

mauy  years  lail  past  ttiero  has  l>^n  nrillicr  irhuol 
nor  chaplain.  Muulcip.  CurjKir,  Report  ua 

OakUaiDptoo. 


the  only  vestige.  Barnstaple  has  sent 
members  to  parliament  ever  since  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.  The  town  consists 
of  three  or  four  principal  streets,  having 
the  river  Taw  on  tlie  west,  tlie  river 
Yeo,  one  of  its  branches,  on  tho  north, 
and  Cooney  Cut  likewise  proceeding 
from  the  Taw  on  tho  south.  All  these 
are  crossed  by  bridges.  That  over  the 
Taw  is  an  ancient  stone  bridge  of  six- 
teen arches,  which  has  recently  been 
ingeniously  widened  on  each  side. 
Along  the  bank  of  the  river  is  a quay 
of  some  e.xtent,  at  one  end  of  which  is 
a handsome  piozr.a,  surmounted  by  a 
statue  of  Queen  Anne.  Barnstaple  is 
the  port  for  an  extensive  and  improving 
inland  district,  and  carries  on  a steady- 
trade.  The  manufacture  of  lace  has 
been  introduo.-d  within  n few  years. 
Tliere  are  also  establishments  for  the 
manufacture  of  other  articles,  which 
give  employment  to  a considerable 
number  of  persons.  The  borough  of 
Barnstaple  sends  two  memliers  to  par- 
liament, and  it  is  one  of  the  polling 
places  fur  the  county.  It  has  a gram- 
mar-school, a national  school,  and  seve- 
ral charities.  There  is  a convenient 
and  substantial  gaol,  and  an  infirmary, 
built  about  eight  or  nine  years  since, 
called  tho  North  Devon  Infirmary. 
There  are  also  a Mechanics’  Institute 
and  an  Horticultural  Society. 

Tiverton,  a market-town  and  liorough, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Exe  and 
Loman,  stands  on  a gentle  slujie  rising 
from  the  rivers,  and  is  twelve  miles 
north  of  Exeter.  One  of  the  principal 
streets  runs  from  one  river  to  the  other, 
both  streams  lieing  at  these  points 
erossetl  by  bridges.  Three  other  streets 
form  a ([uadranglc  with  this,  inclosing 
an  area  of  gardens ; a fevv  other  streets 
diverge  from  them.  Thewholetown  is 
in  general  well  paved,  lighted,  and  wa- 
tered  with  small  streams  from  a branch 
of  the  Loman.  Measures  are  in  pro- 
gress for  lighting  the  town  with  gas. 
The  houses  are  mostly  of  red  brick  or 
stone,  and  arc  generally  covered  with 
blue  slates.  On  an  eminence  to  the 
west  of  the  town  are  the  remains  of  a 
very  ancient  castle.  The  church,  whii  h 
stands  on  another  elevation  to  the 
north-west,  is  a very  handsome  edifice, 
tho  work  of  different  ages,  but  is,  not- 
withstanding, tolerably  junifomi  in  its 
style.  Tlie  free  grammar-school  is 
a fine  building,  170  feet  in  length; 
it  was  built  and  richly  endowed 
by  a merchant,  on  inhabitant  of  the 
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town,  about  t}ie  year  1001.  There  is 
also  anot  her  free-.sehooL  mid  a charity- 
school.  The  market-house  is  a lar(je 
quadrau';ular  buildini^.  The  towu- 
liuuse  contains  various  apartments  lor 
business.  The  woollen  manufacture  is 
not  in  a nourishing  state.  There  is  a 
lace  manufacture  on  a large  scale, 
■which  employs  from  1200  to  l.’iOO 
people.  The  town,  by  its  trade,  sup- 
plies an  extensive  rural  district.  Tiver- 
ton sends  two  members  to  parliament. 
The  municipal  borough  is  co-extensive 
with  the  parish. 

Hampton,  a market-town,onabranch 
of  the  Exe,  six  miles  north  of  Tiverton, 
is  a small  and  irregularly  built  place. 
Manufactures  of  serge  and  of  pottery 
are  carried  on  here.  There  is  a chaly- 
beate spring  in  the  vicinity. 

South  Molton,  a borough  and  mar- 
ket-town, twenty-four  mites  N.W.  by 
N.  of  Exeter,  on  the  river  Mole, 
contains  a handsome  church,  and  a 
large  and  commodious  guildliall.  It 
is  the  election  town  for  the  North  divi- 
sion of  the  county.  The  chief  manu- 
facture is  woollen  : the  laco  manufac- 
ture has  recently  been  introduced.  The 
streets  are  well  paved  and  lighted;  and 
the  foot  walks  are  flagged.  The  town 
is  steadily  increasing  m population  and 
trade.  The  gaol  is  good  and  conve- 
nient. South  Molton  has  several  cha- 
rities. 

Ilfracombe,  a sea-port  at  the  north- 
west extremity  of  the  county,  and  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Hristol  Channel,  is  nine 
miles  north  of  Barnsluplo.  The  coast 
here  forms  a safe  and  coinmoilious  bay, 
which  has  the  appear.ince  of  a large 
basin  hollowe<l  out  of  the  rocks,  which 
bend  in  a concave  semicircular  curve. 
A bold  mass  of  rocks  stretches  nearly 
half-way  across  the  entrance  of  this 
recess,  and  shelters  it  from  the  violence 
of  the  northern  storms.  An  artificial 
pier  runs  from  these  rocks  to  the 
mouth  of  the  harbour,  and  thus 
renders  this  port  a secure  retreat 
for  vessels  of  2.10  tons.  .Ships  enter 
here  with  ease,  when  tlie  approach  up 
the  Taw  to  Barnstaple  is  dangerous, 
if  not  impracticable.  Ilfracorabe  car- 
ries on  a considerable  trade  from  Corn- 
wall and  Devonshire  to  Bristol,  and 
other  [sorts:  it  lik"wise employs  a uum- 
lier  of  vessels  in  the  herring  fishery  of 
the  Bristol  Channel.  The  town  chiefly 
consists  of  one  long  street,  and  of  a 
number  of  good  houses  built  along  the 
side  of  the  harbour  for  the  accommoda- 


tion of  visitors,  who,  attracted  by  |the 
romantic.  Ismuty  of  tho  place,  and  by 
the  excellence  of  the  sea-bathing,  resort 
to  it  in  considerable  numbers  during 
the  summer  months.  Packets  are  con- 
stantly passing  from  this  place  to 
Swansea,  as  well  as  to  and  from  Mil- 
ford and  Bristol.  The  church  stands 
at  the  up|)or  part  of  the  town.  The 
ruck  which  occupies  the  mouth  of  the 
harbour  rises  nearly  to  a [loint,  on  tbe 
summit  of  which  a lighthouse  is  erected. 

Bideford  is  a borough  and  sea  port, 
nine  miles  south-west  of  Barn.staple, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Torridge, 
which  here,  joining  the  Taw,  forms  with 
it  an  lestuary.  A bridge,  built  in  tho 
fourteenth  itentury,  which  contains 
twenty-four  arches,  and  cros.ses  tho 
river,  is  677  feet  long;  ills  lighted  at 
night.  The  town  principally  consists 
of  two  large  well-paved  streets ; the 
rest  are  narrow  ami  dirty,  and  tllt‘  ge- 
nertil  appear.uice  ofthe  houses  is  mean. 
Btiiides  tho  church  there  are  two  meet- 
ing-houses. The  church  is  a large 
building,  erected  about  the  fourteenth 
century,  but  it  has  undergone  many 
alterations  since  that  time.  .A  gram- 
mar-school was  founded  here  in  ICOO, 
and  there  are  likewise  a large  fn-e 
Sunday-school,  a national  school,  and 
two  schools  supported  by  dissenters. 
A new  gaol  has  recently  been  built. 
There  is  a custom-house,  and  a fine 
(|uay,  at  which  ships  of  heavy  burden 
may  take  in  and  unload  their  carijoes. 
Budding  of  small  ve.s.sels  is  ctirried  on 
here  to  a considerable  extent.  Earth- 
enware is  made  and  exporterl  to  Wales ; 
there  ore  likewise  manufactures  of 
woollen  stuffs  and  carpets.  This  town 
carries  on  considerable  trade,  chielly 
with  Ireland,  Wales,  and  North  Ame- 
rica. .Anthracite,  or  culm,  is  found  in 
the  vicinity ; one  bed  passes  through 
tho  town,  and  there  are  two  or  three 
pits  at  the  head  of  it. 

Torrington  is  a market-town,  beauti- 
fully situated  on  the  slope  and  brow  of 
a fine  eminence,  forming  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  river  Torridge,  ten  miles 
south  by  west  of  Barnstaple.  It  con- 
sists of  one  |irinci|ial  and  other  smaller 
streets  : tho  houses  are  tolerably  well- 
built.  There  are  two  parish  churches, 
an  almshouse,  and  a charity-school. 
This  towit  carries  on  some  trade  with 
Ireland;  but  tho  glove  manufacture  is 
the  cdiief  business  of  tbe  inhabitants. 
Idle  grammar-si  bool,  which  was  kept 
ill  the  town-hall,  has  been  discou- 
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tiiuiod  fur  forty  years.  A stone  bridge 
of  four  arolies  erossc.s  the  river. 

Creditou  lies  between  two  hills,  in  a 
valley  of  great  fertility,  near  the  Creedy, 
a branch  of  the  Exe,  seven  miles 
north-west  of  Exeter.  The  town  con- 
sists of  two  parts,  respectively  known 
as  the  East  and  West  Town.  In  1743, 
and  again  in  1772,  the  latter  was  very 
much  injured  by  fire,  but  it  has  since 
been  rebuilt  in  a good  style.  This  town 
is  supposed  to  have  been  a place  of 
some  importance  during  the  Saxon 
period ; it  was  the  scat  of  a bishopric 
until  1049,  when  the  See  was  removed 
to  Exeter,  The  church  is  a spacious 
building,  in  the  form  of  a cross,  with  a 
tower  rising  from  the  intersection  of  the 
nave  and  transept.  Crediton  contains 
a grammar-school,  a charity-school  for 
forty  poor  boys  and  girls,  a Sunday- 
school  attached  to  the  church,  and  an- 
other nt  the  Dissenters'  meeting-house. 
A considerable  manufacture  of  serges 
was  tbrmerly  carried  on  here,  but  it  has 
now  declinecL 

Collumpton,  eleven  miles  N.N.E. 
of  Exeter,  on  the  high  road  from 
that  place  to  Bath  and  Bristol,  con- 
sists principally  of  one  long  street. 
The  church  is  a Gothic  structure,  with 
a nave,  chancel,  three  aisles,  and  a 
lofty  tower  at  the  west  end.  There  are 
likewise  two  Dissenting  places  of  wor- 
ship, and  a free-school.  Serges,  ker- 
seymeres, and  broad  cloths  are  made 
here  to  a small  extent.  It  is  one  of 
the  polling-places  for  the  north  division 
of  the  county,  as  are  also  Torrington 
and  Crediton. 

Bradninch,  a borough,  anciently  called 
Braines,  is  six  miles  north-east  of  Exe- 
ter. In  former  times  it  sent  two  mem- 
bers to  parliament ; but  on  the  com- 
plaint of  the  inhabitants,  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VII.,  that  they  could  not  af- 
ford to  pay  their  representatives  their 
wages,  amounting  to  two  shillings  a 
day.  thej  were  excused  on  payment  of  a 
small  fine.  A new  gaol  has  just  been 
completed  in  place  of  one  which,  toge- 
ther with  other  buildings,  was  destroyed 
by  fire,  and  which  was  extremely  in- 
convenient and  badly  conducted.  The 
town  is  well  supplied  with  water ; it 
contains  a small  paper  manufactory. 

Numerous  noblemen’s  and  gentle- 
men’s seats  are  scattered  throughout 
Devonshire.  Among  the  principal  of 
tliese  are  — Powderliam  Castle,  the 
principal  scat  of  the  Courtenay  family, 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Exe,  lluee 


miles  from  its  junction  with  the  sea ; 
Saltram,  about  three  miles  from  Ply- 
mouth, is  the  seat  ofLord  Borringdon  ; 
Castle  Hill,  the  seat  of  Lord  I'ottcscue, 
is  about  two  miles  north-west  of  South 
Molten  ; Mamhead,  the  pro|)erly  of  the 
Earl  of  Lisburnc,  is  situated  about  4J 
miles  cast-by-north  of  Chndlcigh ; Hal- 
don  House,  the  seat  of  Sir  Lawrence 
Palk,  stands  on  the  north-west  extre- 
mity of  the  Vale  of  Ken,  through 
which  a small  tributary  of  the  Exe 
flows,  and  falls  into  that  river  near 
Po.vderham  Castle. 

Population  of  the  city  and  market- 
towns  of  Devonshire : — 


Exeter  . 

28,201 

Tavistock 

5602 

Devonport  i 

75,534 

Plymouth  ) • 

Barns!  anib 

6840 

Crediton  , 

5922 

Honiton 

3509 

Tiverton 

9766 

Collumpton 

3813 

Hampton  . . 

1961 

South  Molton 

3826 

Combe  Martin 

1031 

Ilfracombe 

3201 

Bideford  . . 

4846 

Hartland  , 

2143 

Torritigton 

3093 

Oakhampton  . 

2055 

Moreton  Hampstead 

1864 

Ashburton 

4165 

Totness 

3442 

Modbury  . 

2116 

Clif^on>Uartmouth  ) 

Hardness 

i 

4d97 

• t 

Chudleigh  . 

2278 

Topshara  . 

3184 

Ottery  Sit.  Mary 

3849 

Axminster 

2719 

Beeralston  * 

Plympton  Earle 

804 

Sidmuuth  , , 

3126 

Teignmouth  . 

2876 

Bradninch  . 

1524 

Holsworthy 

1628 

Hatherleigh 

1606 

Kingsbridge  . 

1586 

Colyton 

2182 

Chumleigh 

1573 

Brent 

1248 

Tlie  small  island  of  Lundy,  which  is 
about  IP  miles  north-west  of  Hartland 
Point,  belongs  to  Devonshire.  It  is  a 
mass  of  granite,  about  2^  miles  long, 
the  southern  point  of  which  is  occupied 
by  a lighthouse. 

* In  OipparUfi  of  Bf«r  F«rria,  which  coatoint  1876 
lohaUitant*,  UBoeraltton,  « (liirninebU«d  borough. 
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CORNWALL 

forms  the  south-western  extremity  of 
England.  It  is  surrounded  by  the  sea 
on  all  sides  e.xecpt  the  east,  where  it  is 
bounded  by  Devonshire it  lies  in^  a 
south-west  direction,  forming  a long  ir- 
regular peninsula,  which  narrows  as  it 
approaches  the  hand  s End.  The  Irish 
Sea  bounds  it  on  the  north-west,  the 
English  Channel  on  the  south-east, 
these  two  seas  uniting  at  the  southern 
point  of  the  county,  and  there  joining 
the  waters  of  the  Atlantic.  The  greatest 
length  from  the  Land's  End  to  the 
north-eastern  angle  is  seventy  - five 
miles,  and  the  medium  width  is  about 
eighteen  miles:  its  circuit  is  about  270 
mdes,  of  which  the  sea-coast  is  nearly 
200  ; its  area  is  1327  square  miles. 

Tlie  earliest  known  inhabitants  of 
Cornwall  were  the  Camabii,  and  Dam- 
nonii,  or  Dumnonii.  The  Romans  in- 
cluded it  in  Britannia  Prima.  An- 
tiquities, generally  supposed  to  be  Dru- 
idical,  abound  in  this  county.  In  the 
parish  of  Constantine,  5^  miles  south- 
west of  Falmouth,  there  is  a very  curious 
Druidical  antiquity,  consisting  of  a large 
stone,  33  feet  by  14,  placed  on  the 
paints  of  two  natural  rocks,  so  that  a 
man  may  cieep  under  the  great  one 
through  a passage  about  three  feet 
wide,  and  about  tho  same  height. 
A common  natund  phenomenon  hAlie 
western  part  of  this  county,  formerly 
supposed  to  be  Druidical  remains,  are 
Rocking  Stones,  called  by  ibe  inhabit- 
ants Logan,  or  Logging  Stones.  These 


arc  large  stones  so  exactly  poised  as  to 
be  easily  made  to  rock  or  vibrate.  The 
most  remarkable  of  these,  called  “ the 
].ogan  Stone”  by  way  of  pre-eminence, 
is  situated  on  the  promontory  called 
Castle  Treryn  (eight  miles  south-west  of 
Penzance),  and  consists  ofthreo  distinct 
piles  of  rocks.  On  the  west  side  of  the 
middle  pile,  near  the  top,  there  is  a 
moving  stone  of  a great  size,  so  nicely 
balanced  as  to  be  easily  made  to  pro- 
duce a sensible  oscillation  by  the  appli- 
cation of  the  strength  of  a single  man 
to  its  edge.  A few  years  ago  this  enor- 
mous block  of  granite,  said  to  weigh  up- 
wards of  60  tons,  was  dislodged  from 
its  situation  by  the  master  of  a revenue 
cutter  and  his  crew,  and  rolled  to  the 
bottom  of  the  cliff.  By  the  application 
of  powerful  machinery  it  was  again 
raised  to  its  former  situation  ; but  since 
that  time  it  has  materially  varied  its 
position,  and  is  now  secured  by  artificial 
means. 

The  general  face  of  the  county*  pre- 
sents a dreary’  aspect : a range  of  bleak 
and  rugged  heights  stretches  from  the 
Land's  End  through  its  whole  length, 
and  towards  the  north-east  spreads  out 
on  each  side.  Though  tho  central  and 
higher  part  of  the  countv  has  an  aspect 
of  cheerless  sterility,  there  are  some 
valleys  of  great  fertility  and  beauty, 
richly  wooded,  and  watered  by  nume- 
rous small  streams.  The  coasts  are 
generally  lineil  by  lofty  cliffs,  composed 
of  slate,  granite,  and  other  roi  ks. 

The  principal  rivers  of  this  county 
are  the  Tamar,  the  Lynhcr,  the  Looe, 
the  Fowey,  the  Alan,  and  the  Fal. 

The  Tamar  has  already  been  de- 
scribed as  forming  part  of  the  boundary-  > 
lino  between  Cornwall  and  Devonshire. 

The  Lynhcr  has  its  source  among  the 
hdls  in  Alternon  parish,  whence,  taking 
a south-east  direction,  it  flows  within  a 
mile  of  Callington,  and  continues  its 
course  near  to  St.  German's,  where  it 
empties  itself  into  the  estuary  of  the 
Tamar. 

The  Looe  has  two  branches : one 
rises  in  the  high  grounds  of  St.  Cleer, 
and  (lows  about  a mile  west  of  Lis- 
keard ; the  other  branch  rises  to  the 
south  of  this,  and  takes  nearly  the 
same  direction  : their  waters  meet  and 
fall  into  the  sea  between  East  and  West 
Looe. 

The  Fowey  rises  in  the  high  lands, 
about  four  miles  south-east  of  Camel- 


* See  also  p.60,  ftc. 
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ford,  and,  taldn;;  a very  winding  course, 
flows  by  Lostwithiel ; being  aflterwariU 
increased  by  several  small  rivulets,  it 
expands  into  a deep  and  wide  haven, 
and  falls  into  the  sea  near  Fowev. 

The  Camel  or  Alan  rises  near  the 
hills  a few  miles  to  the  north  of  Camel- 
ford,  through  which  town  it  passes ; 
thence, flowing  by  a very  winding  course, 
it  is  increased  by  several  smaller  rivers  < 
the  united  waters  form  the  harbour  of 
Padstow,  which  opens  into  Iho  Uristul 
Channel. 

The  Fal  rises  three  miles  east  of  the 
town  of  St.  Columb  Major,  whence  it 
flows  southerly  to  Gmmpound  and  Tre- 
gony  ; it  falls  info  the  sea  at  Falmouth. 

Besides  these  there  are  other  smaller 
streams,  which  terminate  in  estuaries. 
None  of  the  rivers  of  Cornwall,  except 
the  Tamar,  exceed  thirty  miles  in 
length. 

There  are  no  canals  in  this  county, 
except  the  Bude  canal,  which  has  al- 
ready been  described  in  the  account  of 
Devonshire  ; and  a small  cut  from 
Liskeard  to  Sand-place,  ending  in  the 
Looe  river.  Several  short  rail  roads 
from  the  mines  have  been  made  in  the 
mining  districts  to  different  parts  of  the 
coast.  The  prevailing  ro<-k  in  this 
county  is  clay-slate,  through  which 
granite  rises  and  forms  the  summits  of 
some  of  the  principal  hills  and  the  high 
flats  in  the  centre  of  the  county.  The 
granite  occurs  largely  on  the  high  ground 
between  Liskeanl  and  Bodmin  ; appears 
again  on  the  hills  of  Carn-Marth  and 
Carn-Brea,  near  Redruth ; and  forms 
the  cliffs  near  the  Land’s  End.  Granite 
also  occurs  at  CaUtock,  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  county,  and  may  be  consi- 
dered as  connected  with  that  of  Dart- 
moor. The  clay  slate  is  metalliferous 
near  its  junction  with  the  granite;  it  is 
therefore  at  these  points  that  the  nu- 
merous mines  of  the  county  are  situated.* 

The  mineral  products  of  Cornwall 
are  the  chief  source  of  its  wealth,  and 
the  mines  employ  a large  part  of  the 
population.  Copper  and  tin  arc  very 
abundant,  and  there  aro  numerous  and 
productive  mines  of  both  metals.  The 
rocks  in  which  they  are  found  extend 
from  the  Land's  End  in  a general  di- 
rection from  west  to  cast,  entirely 
through  the  county  into  Devonshire, 


• On  Ibfl  Mlnernl'ToposTarliy  of  Gr*«l  Britain, 
by  A.  W.  Tooke,  Kiq.>  in  the  >)iuing  Keriew,  N«. 
VIII.  Sea  *Uo  in  the  mrae  Number  a Geological 
Survey  of  the  Caro  Menalif  Diitrict,  Cornwall,  by 
R.  Thumae,  £«q  i of  Falmouth. 
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where  formerly,  and  in  the  eastern  part 
of  Cornwall,  large  quantities  of  tin  were 
raised,  but  the  chief  seat  of  mining  is 
now  in  the  neighbourhood  and  to  the 
westward  of  St.  Austell.  From  this 
place  to  the  Land's  End  the  principal 
mines  extend  along  the  north-west 
coast  in  a breadth  of  about  seven  miles. 
Copper  is  generally  found  in  veins  or 
fissures  running  in  a direction  Irora 
east  to  west,  with  a varying  depth  and 
breadth.  These  veins  are  here  called 
lodes.  Tin  is  found  cither  in  horizontal 
layers  or  lodes,  or  interspersed  in  grains 
or  small  masses  in  the  natural  rock. 
It  is  also  found  in  the  alluvial  deposits 
in  valleys.  In  1835  Cornwall  produced 
12,270  tons  of  copper,  which  was  found 
both  in  the  clay-slate  and  the  granite. 
Tin  ore  is  sometimes  found  in  the  same 
veins  with  the  copper. 

The  tin  obtained  Ihrm  the  mine  is 
smelled  and  cast  into  blocks  weighing 
from  two  to  three  hundred  weight  each. 
These  blocks  cannot  be  sold  tdl  they 
have  been  assayed  and  stamped.  This 
operation  is  performed  at  certain  towns 
called  Slannartf  or  Coining  towns,  to 
which  the  tin  is  taken  in  blocks  every 
three  months  fur  the  purpose  of  being, 
as  it  is  called,  eoineo ; that  is,  to  l« 
assayed  and  licensed  by  the  officers  of 
the  duchy,  who  take  off  a piece  IVom  the 
corner,  or  coin  of  each  block,  and,  if  they 
find  the  tin  to  be  of  the  proper  quality, 
stamp  each  block  with  the  Duke's  arms. 
The  most  extensive  tin  .stream  works 
are  the  Carnon  stream  works,  which 
occupy  a space  one  mile  in  length  and 
300  yards  in  breadth,  the  whole  of  which 
area  appears  to  have  been  gained  from 
the  sea.  The  largest,  and  until  lately  the 
most  productive,  tin  mine  ever  worked 
in  Cornwall,  is  Huel  Vor,  situated 
about  two  miles  from  Hclstone.  The 
produce  of  the  tin  mines  in  1835  was 
77,980  cwt.  of  metal. 

The  copper  lodes  lie  deeper  than 
those  of  tin.  Poldice,  170  fathoms  deep, 
the  oldest  mine  in  the  county,  yields 
copper  ore  and  tin  grains,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  productive  of  the  copper  mines. 
The  Consolidated  Mines  and  the  United 
Mines  are  on  a very  large  scale,  and 
besides  these  there  are  twenty-five  of 
considerable  magnitude,  and  fifty  or 
sixty  smaller. 

The  lead  mines  are  not  very  produc- 
tive or  numerous : Huel  Pool  and  Huel 
Rose  near  Helstone  are  the  principal. 
Silver  is'said  to  have  been  once  abun- 
dant. Huel  Mexico,  situated  near  the 
U 2 
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sea, between  St.  ApnesamlSt.Miebaers. 
the  mine  which  is  now  worked  ti>r  this 
metal,  produces  little  profit  to  the  pro- 
prietor. Gold  has  often  been  found,  hut 
in  such  small  quantiiics  as  not  to  lie 
worth  collectint;.  There  is  ir.>n  ore 
all  through  the  county,  but  it  is  not 
sulficicntly  abundant  to  rt;pay  the  ex- 
pense of  worUinu  it.  In  the  principal 
mines,  steam  cn|{ines  of  very  hijrli 
jKiwer  arc  used  to  clear  the  mines  ironi 
tha  waters.  But  for  this  invention 
much  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  Corn- 
wall would  be  inaccessible. 

Cornwall  was  erected  into  a duchy  in 
1337,  in  favour  of  Edwanl  the  Black 
Prince,  and  settled  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment on  the  eldc.-t  son  of  the  Kint;  of 
England  beinir  heir-apparent.  When 
there  is  no  such  eldest  son,  the  duchy 
is  vested  in  the  crown.  The  mining 
trade  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Stannary  Courts,  which  were  regulated 
by  on  Act  passed  in  the  6th  and  7th  of 
\Villiam  IV.,  c.  106.  By  section  6 of 
this  Act,  the  old  Stannary  Courts  are 
consolidated,  and  held  before  the  Vice 
Warden,  whose  court  is  made  a Court 
of  Record,  and  sits  at  Truro. 

A mile  or  two  to  the  north  of  the 
Lizard  Heail,  the  extreme  south-east 

JK>int  of  the  county,  a curious  rock  is 
ound,  popularly  known  as  Soap  Rock. 
Its  colour  is  whitish  or  straw  yellow', 
with  streaks  of  purple,  green,  and  rod. 
W'hen  first  taken  from  the  cliff  this 
substance  (steatite)  is  wet  and  com- 
pressible by  the  hand,  but  it  hardens 
on  exposure  to  the  air.  It  is  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  porcelain,  and  the 
whole  rock  is  rented  by  the  proprietors 
of  the  Worcester  china  manufactory. 

The  china  stone,  which  is  raised  in 
large  quantities  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Stephen's  in  Branncll,  near  St.  Austell, 
forms  a principal  ingredient  in  the  Staf- 
fordshire potteries.  It  is  found  to  be 
decomposed  granite,  the  felspar  of  which 
has  lost  its  property  of  fusibility.  As- 
beslus  is  sometimes  found  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Clecr. 

The  soil  of  Cornwall  varies  consider- 
ably in  different  jiarls,  but  three  kinds 
prevail.  On  the  high  lands  the  soil  is 
a light  black  gravelly  eai  tli.  intermixed 
with  small  particles  of  granite  on  a 
suhstratum  of  quartz ; beneath  this 
quartz  is  found  a clayey  loam,  which 
bL’ing  mixed  with  the  earth  on  the  sur- 
face produces  an  excellent  soil.  The 
more  general  sod  is  composed  of  schis- 
tose rocss  mixed  with  loam.  The 


pure  loamy  soils  are  of  no  con.siderable 
extent,  and  are  ehielly  found  on  the 
low  grounds  and  banks  of  rivers;  but 
some  of  these,  as,  for  instance,  about 
Penzance,  arc  highly  productive. 

The  climate  of  Cornwall  though 
healthy,  is  not  particularly  inviting. 
For  the  greater  part  of  the  year  the 
wind,  blowing  from  the  )ioiuts  between 
south  and  west,  brings  from  the  At- 
lantic heavy  clouds  surcharged  with 
moisture,  which,  being  condensed  by 
the  high  ground  in  the  centra  of  the 
county,  pour  forth  torrents  of  rain.  The 
storms  around  the  coast  are  sometimes 
very  violent,  but  their  injurious  effects 
arc  principally  confined  to  vessels  at 
sea.  Though  showers  are  frequent 
and  heavy,  fogs  arc  scarcely  known,  in 
consequence  of  the  circulation  of  ad- 
verse curreiits  of  air,  which  prevents 
the  accumulation  of  mist.  Though  the 
weather  is  changeable,  yet  the  seasons 
ore  more  equable  than  in  other  parts  of 
England.  Tlie  winter  is  never  very 
cold,  nor  is  the  summer  hot,  Mjrtles 
and  other  tender  plants  flourish  m the 
0|ien  air;  and  in  some  pai-ls  two  crops 
of  potatoes  can  be  got  in  the  year.  In- 
deed the  climate  of  Cornwall,  owing  to 
the  peculiar  position  of  the  county,  is 
the  mildest  part  of  all  the  island.  But 
the  excessive  violence  of  the  winds,  and 
the  saline  particles  with  which  the  atmo- 
sphere is  loaded,  arc  extremely  adverse 
to  the  growth  of  even  the  most  hardy 
trees  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea,  and 
every  attempt  at  their  cultivation  in 
this  situation  till  within  some  few  yeara 
back  proved  unsuccessful.  Plantations, 
which  have  been  protected  by  rows 
of  fir  trees,  have  now  assumed  a more 
promising  appearance. 

A great  proportion  of  the  land  is  still 
unenclosed  and  uncultivated,  hut  affords 
pasture  to  largo  quantities  of  homed 
cattle,  and  occasionally  sheep.  Tho 
more  fertile  soils  are  in  general  well 
cultivated,  and  give  good  crops  of  wheat 
and  other  grain.  A considerable  part 
of  the  land  under  tdlagc  is  devoted  to 
the  growth  of  potatoes,  for  which  crop 
the  soil  is  jicculiarly  faiourable.  In 
the  eastern  districts  grain  is  preduced 
more  than  sufllcicnt  for  the  consumption 
of  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  hut 
very  inadequate  for  the  supply  of  the 
whole  county. 

A groat  variety  of  fish  frequent  the 
coast  of  Cornw  all.  The  pilchard  is  the 
most  abundant,  and  great  shoals  ap- 
pear in  July  and  depart  in  October. 
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Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  tlie  coast 
are  cnitagetl  in  this  fistiery,  from  which 
a considerable  jirofit  is  derived.  The 
pilchards  are  cured,  and  loroely  ex- 
imrted  to  Italy  and  the  Mediterranean. 

Cornwall  is  divided  into  nine  hun- 
dreds, containiiit;  213  parishes.  It  is 
also  politically  divided  into  eastern  and 
western  divisions,  each  of  which  is  re- 
presented by  two  members  in  Parlia- 
ment. 

The  eastern  division  comprises  the 
hundrerls  of — East.  AVesl,  Lesnewith, 
Stratton,  Tripiy,  eastern  division  of 
Powder,  north-eastern  division  of  l*)'dar. 

The  western  division  comprises  the 
hundreds  of — Kerrier,  I’cnwith,  western 
division  of  Powder,  south-western  divi- 
sion of  Pydar,  and  also  the  Si’illy  Islands. 

Bodmin,  the  election  town  of  the 
eastern  division,  is  a borough,  and 
is  represented  by  two  members  in  par- 
liament. This  privilege  was  first 
printed  in  the  reipn  of  Edward  I.,  and 
beOire  the  Reform  Art  the  right  of 
votinp  was  confined  to  the  thirty-six 
e.tpital  burpesses  ; but  the  limits  of  the 
]iarliamentary  borough  are  now  extended 
to  the  whole  parish  and  three  adjoining 
parishes,  and  the  number  of  electors 
registered  is  252. 

The  distance  of  Bodmin  from  London 
is  234  miles.  W.S.W.  This  town  is 
conjectured  to  be  of  very  ancient  origin. 
In  some  ancient  charters  it  is  called 
Bosmanna  and  Bodman,  or  the  AIkkIh 
qf  the  Mnnhs,  from  the  circumstance,  it 
is  supposed,  of  St.  Petroc  having  fixed 
his  rt'sidcncc  in  this  valley  in  320,  and 
founded  a ])riury  on  the  spot  now  occu- 
pied by  the  present  town.  Bodmin 
must  have  liccn  much  larger  and  more 
populous  some  centuries  ago  than  it 
now  is,  since  it  api'cars  that  in  1331 
1500  persons  died  there  of  a pestilence  ; 
a numtier  nearly  half  of  the  present  po- 
pulation. Some  monumental  stones  in 
the  neighbourho.oil  arc  supposed  by  an- 
tiquarians to  be  Druidical  remains. 
The  tow  n consists  principally  of  a single 
street,  about  a mile  in  length  from  cast 
to  west,  situated  in  the  middle  of  a 
vale  betw  een  two  hills.  It  has  a spa- 
cious church,  rebuilt  aliout  1470,  con- 
sisting of  three  aisles,  123  feet  long  and 
60  teet  wide;  on  the  out.sido  of  the 
north  aisle  is  a square  tower.  There 
arc  likewise  three  chapels  for  Dis- 
6cntcr.<.  There  is  a grammar-school, 
endowed  with  a small  annual  payment 
from  the  exchequer  by  Queen  Elizabeth. 
The  county  gaol  and  a bridewell,  ar- 


ranged on  Ilowanl's  plan,  is  a large 
building,  situated  about  half  a milo 
north-west  of  the  town.  The  town-hall 
consists  of  part  of  the  ancient  refectoiyi 
of  the  convent  of  the  Grey  Friars.  Thu 
coni-market  is  held  in  the  area,  and 
above  is  an  assembly-room.  A lunatic 
asylum  has  lately  been  built  near  tho 
bridewell. 

Bodmin  is  the  market  for  an  exten- 
sive agricultural  district,  and  the  place 
where  a consideriible  part  of  the  business 
of  the  county  is  transacted.  A manu- 
facture of  common  serge  and  a trade  in 
wool  are  also  carrieil  on,  but  not  to  any 
great  extent. 

Launceston  is  a market-town  and 
liorough,  near  the  borders  of  Devon- 
shire, on  a branch  of  the  Tamar,  about 
twenty  miles  north-east  of  Bodmin.  It 
is  situateil  on  an  eminence  and  steep 
declivity,  and  consists  of  two  principal 
streets  and  some  smaller  ones,  which 
are  in  general  narrow,  but  several  of  the 
houses  arc  handsome  and  well-built. 

Launceston  was  formerly  a walled 
town,  and  two  gates  arc  yet  standing. 
Till  the  Reform  Act  it  sent  two  mem- 
bers to  parliament ; the  number  is  now 
retlueed  to  one,  and  the  limits  of  the 

fiarliamentary  borough  arc  much  en- 
arged.  Launceston  is  neither  a manu- 
facturing nor  a commercial  town,  but 
is  a place  of  considerable  antiquity,  and 
derives  some  importance  from  being 
one  of  tho  towns  in  which  the  county 
business  is  transacted.  There  arc  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  castle,  which  still 
cover  a considerable  extent  of  ground, 
and  attest  its  former  strength  and  im- 
portance. Tho  church,  which  is  in  the 
centre  of  tho  town,  is  a very  ancient 
and  curious  structure,  built  w ith  square 
blocks  of  granite,  each  of  which  is  orna- 
mented by  rich  carvings ; at  the  west 
end  is  a lolly  tower.  The  other  public 
buildings  are  the  guildhall,  the  county 
gaol,  situated  within  tho  area  of  the 
ea.stlc,  and  the  liorough  gaol,  which  is 
a very  unsuitable  building,  erected  over 
the  south  gate.  There  are  likewise  a 
grammar-school,  endow  ed  by  Elizabeth, 
and  two  charity-schools. 

Liskeard  is  a market-town  and  bo- 
rough, 1 1^  miles  east  of  Bodmin.  It  is 
partly  situated  on  rocky  hills,  and  partly 
nil  a bottom,  which  gives  the  town  a 
very  irregular  ap|ieainnce,  the  founda- 
tions of  some  houses  being  on  a level 
with  the  chimneys  of  others.  The 
church,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  as- 
cent to  tho  town,  is  a spacious  and 
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handsome  structure.  Besides  the  church, 
there  are  three  meetinK-houscs  for  Dis- 
senters. The  town-hall  is  a (rood  build- 
ing. There  is  a grammar-school,  at 
present  closed  owing  to  the  want  of 
funds  to  support  it,  and  a charity  and 
two  national  schools.  Liskeard  is  nei- 
ther a manufacturing  nor  a commercial 
town,  but  it  has  the  advantage  of  being 
the  market  for  an  extensive  agricviltural 
district.  Since  the  Reform  Act  it  only 
returns  one  member  to  parliament. 

Three  miles  north  of  this  town  is  the 
village  of  St.  Cleer,  remarkable  for  its 
church ; the  neighbourhood  possesses 
many  objects  of  interest  to  the  anti- 
quary. Among  tlieso  arc  remaikable 
circles  of  stones,  called  the  “ Hurlers," 
to  which  tradition  afhxes  a legend.  At 
a short  distance  costw  ard  is  “ Cheese 
Ring.’' a pile  of  rugged  rocks  standing 
near  the  summit  of  a craggy  hill,  and 
rising  to  the  height  of  thirty-two  feet. 
There  are  eight  circular  stones ; the 
great  weight  of  the  upper  part,  and  the 
slender  bearing  between  the  third  and 
fourth  stones,  make  it  matter  of  sur- 
prise that  they  should  have  retained 
their  position  through  so  many  ages. 
The  hill  on  which  they  stand  is  about 
300  yards  in  circumference,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a rampart  of  small  stones. 
Sevcrol  other  similar  groups  of  stones 
are  scattered  about  the  hill. 

larstwithiel,  a borough  and  market- 
town,  five  miles  south  of  Bodmin, 
stands  on  the  Fowey,  which  was  once 
navigable  to  this  place,  but  is  now 
choked  up  with  sand.  The  town  prin- 
cipally consists  of  two  streets,  running 
parallel  from  the  river  to  the  bottom  of 
a steep  hill,  which  rises  to  a great  height 
on  the  west.  The  houses  are  buik  of 
stone,  and  mostly  covered  with  slate. 
The  church  is  small,  consisting  of  one 
large  and  two  small  aisles,  with  a tower 
at  the  west  end.  A salary  is  paid  by 
the  corporation  to  the  master  of  a clas- 
sical school,  and  another  salary  to  the 
master  of  a writing  school.  Tlie  woollen 
manufacture  is  carried  on  here. 

Fowey,  a sea-port  and  borough,  eleven 
miles  south  of  Bodmin,  on  the  western 
bank  of  the  river  Fowey,  which  near 
the  town  expands  into  a capacious  and 
safe  harboim.  The  town  extends  nearly 
a mile  along  the  banks  of  the  river;  the 
streets  are  extremely  narrow  and  irre- 
gular. The  entrance  to  the  river  is  de- 
fended by  three  forts,  one  of  which  was 
erected  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
The  church  is  a large  and  venerable 


building.  There  are  a free  school  and 
an  almshouse.  The  chief  business  of 
the  town  is  the  pilchard  fishery,  which 
is  pursued  on  an  extensive  scale.  Fowey 
was  disfranchised  by  the  Reform  Act. 
The  town  for  some  years  past  has  ceased 
to  have  a corporation.  Certain  property 
was  once  granted  to  the  corporation  for 
the  maintenance  of  a grammar-school, 
which  they  are  charged  with  misap- 
plying.* 

East  and  West  Looo,  fourteen  miles 
south-east  of  Bodmin,  and  on  the  oppo- 
site banks  of  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Looe,  are  connected  by  a long,  narrow, 
irregular  bridge  of  fitVecn  arches,  141 
yards  in  length  and  only  6 feet  2 inches 
wide.  East  and  West  Looe  are  two 
distinct  municipalities,  and  till  the  Re- 
form Act  they  both  sent  members  to 
parliament ; they  are  now  disfranchised. 
East  Looe  is  mostly  built  on  a small, 
fiat  piece  of  ground,  having  the  river 
on  the  west  and  the  sea  on  the  south. 
The  town  consists  of  short,  narrow, 
dirty  alleys.  It  has  a small  chapel  of 
ease.  The  port  is  protected  by  a small 
battery  and  breast  work. ' A mathema- 
tical school  was  founded  here  in  1716 
by  the  trustees  of  the  will  of  John 
Speccot,  Esq. 

West  Looe  lies  in  a bay  on  the  oppo- 
site bank  of  the  river.  'The  town  con- 
sists principally  of  one  street  of  mean 
irrogHlar  houses,  built  on  the  side  of  a 
hill,  and  a few  buildings  along  the  bank 
of  the  river.  There  is  a small  guildhall, 
which  was  anciently  a chapel,  and  a Me- 
thodist meeting-house  ; there  is  a fort 
and  ten  guns  on  the  beach.  The  appear- 
ance of  both  towns  is  extremely  pictu- 
resque, being  surrounde<l  by  steep  and 
high  hills,  the  acclivities  of  which  are  co- 
vered with  gardens  hanging  one  over  the 
other.  The  inhabitants  are  principally 
supported  by  the  pilchard  fishery  ; they 
likewise  carry  on  an  inconsiderable 
coasting  trade.  A small  island  lies 
opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Looe,  on 
which  was  formerly  a cha|>el  dedicated 
to  St  George.  The  island  is  now  the 
resort  of  various  kinds  of  sea-fowl. 

St.  German  s,  situated  on  a branch  of 
the  river  Lynher,  Ifci  miles  E.S.E.  of 
Bodmin,  consists  of  one  principal  street, 
built  on  the  slope  of  a hill.  The  church 
was  once  n cathedral,  and  is  a lino 
specimen  of  Saxon  architecture.  This 
town  contains  a free  school  and  a pa- 
rochial library.  The  inhabitants  are 
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mostly  engaged  in  Ashing.  St.  Ger- 
man's is  one  of  the  recently  disfran- 
chised boroughs. 

Saltash,  a borough,  situated  on  a 
steep  acclivity  on  the  west  side  of  the 
estuary  of  the  Taiiiar.  is  twenty-three 
miles  east-by-south  of  Bodmin.  The 
foundation  of  the  town  is  on  a solid 
rock,  and  the  buildings  ape  formed  of 
the  native  stone.  The  main  street  runs 
along  the  direct  ascent  of  the  hill,  and 
the  bouses  rise  one  above  another  to 
the  summit.  The  chapel  and  the 
mayoralty  hall  stand  near  the  top.  The 
streets  are  narrow,  and  in  general  irre- 
gular. There  is  a chapel  of  ease  and 
two  meeting-houses  for  Dissenters,  and 
a small  free  school.  The  fishery  forma 
a great  part  of  the  occupation  of  the 
inhabitants.  From  its  proximity  to 
De  vonport  and  Plymouth,  many  persons 
belonging  to  the  dockyard  reside  in  this 
town.  A considerable  traflic  is  likewise 
carried  on  in  malt  and  beer,  and  in  fur- 
nishing Etevonport  with  articles  of  do- 
mestic consumption.  Saltash  is  one  of 
the  lately  disfranchised  parliamentary 
boroughs. 

Callington,  184  miles  cast  of  Bodmin, 
consists  ehielly  of  one  broad  street,  and 
contains  a large  church.  A manulac- 
tory  of  fine  cloth  is  carried  on  here  It 
is  a disfranchised  parliamentary  bo- 
rough. 

The  small  towns  of  Bossiney  and 
Camelford  arc  also  disfranchised  par- 
liamentary boroughs. 

Padstnw  is  situated  on  the  west  side 
of  Padstow  Haven,  formed  by  the 
estuary  of  the  Camel,  eleven  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Bodmin.  Its  streets  are 
narrow,  but  well  paved  ; and  within 
the  last  half-century  this  town  has 
been  much  improved  by  building.  The 
houses  are  covered  with  fine  blue  slate, 
brought  from  the  Denny-Ball  slate 
quarries  in  the  neighbourhood.  Pad- 
stow is  a place  of  great  antiquity,  and 
is  supposed  to  be  the  spot  where  the 
first  religious  house  was  founderl  by 
St.  Petrnc.  Bc.sidcs  the  church  there 
is  a Methodist  chapel.  The  harbour 
is  considered  the  licst  on  this  part 
of  the  coast ; in  the  narrowest  part 
it  is  ru  fathoms  wide,  and  there  is 
always  a depth  of  3 fathoms  at  low 
water;  ships  of  -500  tons  burden  can 
enter.  Padstow  has  a custom-house 
and  qutxys ; and  it  carries  on  trade 
with  Bristol,  Wales,  and  Ireland. 

St.  Austell,  ten  miles  south-by-west 
of  Bodmin,  was  formerly  a place  of 


more  note  than  at  present.  The  town 
is  built  on  the  eastern  side  of  a hill, 
which  slopes  gradually  towards  a small 
stream  that  runs  through  a narrow 
valley.  Tlie  streets  are  very  narrow, 
and  have  no  foot-pavement.  The  church 
is  a fine  old  building,  consisting  of  three 
aisles;  there  are  three  places  of  worship 
for  Dissenters.  The  Bl.ickmore  Court, 
the  most  considerable  of  the  Stannary 
Courts,  was  held  in  this  town,  and  for- 
merly contributed  toitsp.'osperity.  Se- 
veral tin-mines  are  worked  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood ; the  stream  already  mentioned 
impels  in  its  course  the  machinery  of 
several  stamping-mills,  and  also  serves 
to  cleanse  and  separate  the  tin  from  the 
pounded  matrix.  Porcelain  clay  is  dug 
near  here  for  the  StafTordshire  and  other 
iiotterics.  A woollen  manufacture  is 
likewise  carried  on.  There  are  three 
blowing-houses  for  smelting  ore  in  the 
town  : and  for  several  years  these  were 
the  only  ones  in  the  county.  This  town 
is  on  the  high  road  between  Plymouth 
and  the  Land's  End.  Many  of  the  in- 
habitants arc  engaged  in  the  pilchard 
fishery.  There  is  a rad-road  connecting 
the  town  with  the  harbour  of  Pentewan, 
a dist.ancc  of  34  miles. 

Truro  is  considered  the  capital  town 
of  the  county,  and  is  the  election  town 
for  the  western  division.  It  is  257 
miles  wcst-by-south  of  London,  and 
20  miles  south-west  of  Bodmin,  and  is 
situated  in  a vale  at  the  confluence  of 
the  two  small  rivers,  the  Kenwyn  and 
the  Allen,  both  of  which  flow  through 
the  town,  and,  joining  at  its  extremity, 
fall  into  a branch  of  Falmouth  Harbour, 
commonly  called  the  Truro  river.  At 
this  part  the  waters  at  every  spring-tide 
cover  a space  two  miles  in  length,  and 
of  sufiicient  depth  to  be  navigable  for 
vessels  of  upwards  of  200  tons  burden. 
The  town  consists  of  about  twelve  prin- 
cipal streets,  some  of  which  are  wide 
and  handsome,  and  contain  good  housc.s 
fitced  with  granite,  and  in  some  cases 
with  freestone.  It  is  lighted  with  gas 
and  paved.  The  churcdi  is  a fine  struc- 
ture of  the  fifteenth  century.  There  are 
several  meeting- houses.  The  town-hall 
is  situated  over  the  principal  entrance 
of  the  market-place,  and  is  a large  sub- 
stantial building.  An  infirmary  for  the 
county  stands  on  an  eminence  at  the 
south-west  part  of  the  town.  Truro  has 
likewise  several  other  charitable  insti- 
tutions. There  are  a free  and  a na- 
tional school,  a theatre,  and  a county 
library,  besides  several  societies  for  ro- 
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creation  anJ  amusement.  The  coinage 
hull  is  a heavy,  ancient  huililine,  in 
which  most  of  the  tin  from  the  mines 
of  the  county  is  coined,  and  all  business 
connected  with  the  tin  trade  and  the 
Stannary  laws  is  carried  on.  The 
quantity  of  tin  and  copper  exported 
from  Truro  is  greater  tnan  from  any 
other  part  of  the  county.  The  copper 
ore  is  principally  shipped  to  South 
VV'ales  to  be  converted  into  metal,  and 
coal  is  brought  back  for  the  use  of  the 
mines 

Tlio  commerce  of  this  town  in  other 
respects  is  not  extensive,  but  it  is 
rapidly  increasing  in  wealth  and  popu- 
lation, owing  to  the  success  of  the 
mining  speculations  carried  on  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Tliere  is  a manufac- 
tory for  converting  block  tin  into  bars 
and  ingot.s,  a blowing-house  for  refining 
tin,  a foundry  for  casting  iron  tulres 
employed  in  the  mines,  two  iiolleries, 
and  a carpet  manufactory.  It  sends  two 
memlicrs  to  parliament ; the  limits  of 
the  franchise  were  extended  by  tlie 
Boundary  Act. 

Penryn.  a market-town  and  borough, 
seven  miles  south  of  Truro,  stands  on 
the  declivity  of  a hill  rising  from  a creek 
which  runs  into,  Falmouth  Harbour. 
It  consists  chiefly  of  one  wide  street 
and  two  or  three  smaller  ones.  The 
town-hall  and  the  market-house  stand 
in  the  principal  street.  There  are  a 
custom-nouse  and  a quay.  The  town 
is  supplied  with  water  by  several  streams 
from  the  neighbouring  heights,  one  of 
which  forms  a cascade,  which,  with  the 
surrounding  mills  and  cottages,  pre- 
sents a very  picturesque  scene.  Pen- 
ryn has  no  manufacture  of  importance, 
nor  is  its  trade  very  great,  though  it  is 
said  to  have  increased  of  late*.  The 
commolities  imported  are  only  those 
required  for  the  consumption  of  the 
town  and  for  the  use  of  the  mines  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood.  The 
principal  and  almost  only  article  of  ex- 
port is  the  granite,  which  is  worked  a 
few  miles  from  the  town. 

Falmouth,  a borough,  is  on  the  west- 
ern side  of  the  harbour  of  Falmouth, 
and  about  two  miles  from  Penryn.  w ith 
which  town  it  now  sends  two  members 
to  parliament.  Falmouth  consists  prin- 
cipally of  one  long  street,  extending 
nearly  a mile  along  the  beach.  It  has 
several  charitable  institutions,  and  a 
custom  house  and  post-office.  Falmouth 
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derives  itsimportance  from  being  theprin- 
cipal  station  for  the  packets  which  carry 
foreign  mails  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 
It  is  peculiarly  well  adapted  for  this 
pur|)ose,  since  vessels  can  at  once  rail 
into  the  open  sea,  and  are  saved  the 
tedious  and  uncertain  work  of  beating 
down  the  Channel.  There  is  a fine  and 
spacious  roadstead,  capable  of  receiving 
the  largest  fleets,  and  ships  of  tho 
heaviest  burden  may  come  up  to  the 
pier  of  the  town.  Pendennis  Castle, 
which  is  on  the  extreme  point  of  land 
on  tho  wort  of  the  harbour,  about  a mile 
from  Falmouth,  commands  the  entrance. 
The  works  are  a mile  in  circuit.  On 
the  opposite  side  of  the  harbimr  is  the 
castle  of  St.  Mawes,  which  is  very  in- 
ferior to  that  of  Pendennis.  A consi- 
derable fisliery  in  pilchards  is  carried  on 
at  Falmouth.  There  is  also  an  extensive 
coasting  trade  between  Falmouth  and 
London,  Plymouth,  Bristol,  &.C.,  and 
some  foreign  trade.  The  principal  im- 
ports are  timber, hemp,  tallow,  Sec.,  from 
the  north : fruits,  wines,  and  s]iirit8 
from  the  south ; rum  and  sugar  from 
the  West  Indies  ; provisions,  grain.  See., 
from  Ireland.  Tin,  copper,  pilchards. 
See.,  arc  its  chief  ex|x>rts. 

St.  Mawes,  from  which  the  castle  of 
St.  Mawes  takes  its  name,  is  a small 
fishing  village,  which  was  disfranchised 
by  the  Reform  Act. 

Tregony,  a market  town,  six  miles 
east  of  Truro,  on  the  banks  of  the  Fal, 
was  formerly  a place  of  some  conse- 
quence, but  fell  into  decay  when  Truro 
began  to  flourish.  It  was  disfranchised 
by  the  Reform  .Act. 

Gram pour.d,  also  disfranchised  by  the 
Reform  Act,  is  six  miles  cast-by-north 
from  Truro. 

Holstone,  a borough,  is  situated  near 
the  mouth  of  tho  small  river  Hel,  six- 
teen miles  south-west  of  Truro,  It 
principally  consists  of  four  streets  ; in 
tne  centre  of  tlie  cliicf  street  are  the 
market-house  and  town-hall.  The 
church  steeple,  from  its  height,  forms 
a good  landmark  to  seamen.  Helslone 
is  the  market  for  an  extensive  agricul- 
tural district,  and  it  also  participates  in 
the  advantage  derived  from  the  success 
of  the  mining  speculations  carried  on 
in  this  part  of  Cornwall.  There  is  a 
large  miinber  of  mechanics,  especially 
shoemakers,  in  the  town,  which,  on  the 
whole,  is  in  a thiiiing  state.  Improve- 
ments were  some  years  ago  made  in  the 
harbour  of  Porlplcven,  throe  miles  from 
the  town,  by  which  it  was  intended  to 
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afford  farilities  to  Helatone,  and  the 
mining  district  around,  for  communi- 
cation by  sea  with  London  and  other 
places  : but  the  pier  and  other  works 
are  fast  falling  into  decay.  There  is 
an  excellent  grammar-school,  recently 
re-modellcd.  This  town  was  represented 
by  two  members  in  parliament : by  the 
Reform  Act  the  number  was  reduced 
to  one,  and  the  limits  of  the  parlia- 
mentary borough  have  been  consider- 
ably extended. 

St.  Ives,  a borough,  twenty  miles 
west-by  south  of  Truro,  is  situated  on 
the  west  side  of  the  bay  of  St.  Ives.  It 
consists  principally  of  one  long  street, 
branching  out  on  the  south  into  two 
smaller  ones.  The  houses  are  in  gene- 
ral of  a moderate  size.  The  church  is 
a low,  spacious  building,  situatcil  near 
the  sea  ; there  are  two  meeting-houses 
tiir  Dissenters,  and  Sunday  schools. 
The  p-dncipal  employment  of  the  inha- 
bitants is  in  the  pilchard  fishery.  In 
favourable  seasons  large  quantities  of 
fish  are  annually  exported,  and  a con- 
siderable supply  is  also  furnished  for 
the  consumption  of  the  town  and  neigh- 
bourhood. Several  new  mines  have 
lieen  opened  in  the  vicinity.  St.  Ives 
now  sends  only  one  member  to  parlia- 
ment, and  the  limits  of  the  parliamen- 
tary borough  have  been  much  extended. 

Penzance,  a borough,  twenty-four 
miles  south-west  of  Truro,  is  situated 
on  the  north-west  side  of  Mount's  Bay. 
The  town  consists  chiefly  of  four  streets, 
meeting  in  a common  centre  at  right 
angles;  they  are  in  general  indifferently 
paved : most  of  the  houses  are  mean. 
There  are  a chapel  of  case,  four  meet- 
ing-houses, and  a synagogue  ; a gram- 
mar school  and  a dispensary.  The  trade 
of  the  town  is  considerable ; tin  and 
copper,  which  abound  in  the  vicinity, 
are  exported  in  large  quantities,  and  the 
fishery  in  pilchards  and  other  fish  is 
carried  on  with  great  activity.  The 
harbour  is  only  adapted  for  small  ves- 
sels, being  almost  dry  at  low;  water. 
The  pier  is  more  than  fiOO  feet  in  length, 
and  a lighthouse  is  erected  at  the  ex- 
tremity. The  mildness  and  salubrity 
of  the  air,  and  the  pleasant  situation  of 
the  town,  render  it  a desirable  residence; 
and  many  societies  have  been  formed 
for  amusement  and  instruction. 

Marazion,  a borough,  situated  on  the 
same  bay  .1^  miles  from  Penzance,  de- 
rived its  origin  from  the  resort  of  pilgrims 
to  the  sacred  edifice  on  St.  Michael's 
Mount,  in  its  vicinity ; but  with  the 
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cessation  of  the  pilgrims’  visits  its  im- 
portance disappeared.  It  contains  a 
chapel  of  case,  two  meeting-houses,  and 
a grammar-school,  which  is  held  in  tho 
guildhall.  It  imports  timber,  coal,  and 
iron,  for  the  use  of  the  neighbouring 
mines. 

Redruth,  a market-town  of  great  an- 
tiquity, eight  miles  west-by-south  of 
Truro,  stands  in  a high  exposed  situa- 
tion. It  consists  chiefly  of  one  long 
street,  built  on  a steep  acclivity.  Be- 
sides the  church  there  are  three  places 
of  worship  for  dissenters ; also  a sub- 
scription charity  school,  and  a Sun- 
day-school. Redruth  derives  all  its 
importance  from  its  central  situation 
w ith  respect  to  the  mines.  Tho  com- 
mercial transactions  of  the  miners  are 
carrieil  on  here.  The  veins  of  tin  and 
copper  worked  in  the  neighbourhood 
arc  very  rich. 

Camborne,  a market-town,  1 1 J miles 
W.S.W.  of  Truro,  is  situated  in  tho 
midst  of  the  mining  district;  toveral 
villages  in  the  parish  are  almost  entirely 
inhabited  by  miners.  The  market,  fir.-t 
established  in  1802,  is  well  supplied 
with  provisions.  The  petty-sessions  for 
the  hundred  are  held  in  this  town.  It 
has  a small  free-school. 

St.  Agnes,  a small  town  nine  miles 
north-west  of  Truro,  carries  on  some 
trade  with  'Wales  anil  Ireland  in  slate, 
coals,  lime,  &c.  The  pilchard  fishery 
is  likewise  carried  on.  It  has  a jetty 
pier  made  of  moorstone,  erected  in  1 794. 
The  number  and  magnitude  of  the  mines 
worked  in  tho  neighbourhood  of  the 
town  render  St.  Agnes  a very  populous 
parish. 

Scilly  Islands  arc  a numerous  group 
aliout  thirty  miles  west  of  the  Land's 
End.  According  to  Borlasc  their  num- 
ber is  140,  twenty-seven  of  which  are  tho 
principal,  and  comprise  together  about 
-1186  acres.  Only  six  of  the  islands 
are  inhabited  St.  Mary's,  Trescow, 
St.  Martin's,  St.  Agnes,  Sampson,  and 
Bryhcr.  Tho  inhabitants  are  princi- 
pally engaged  in  agriculture,  in  fishing, 
and  in  the  manufuclure  of  kelp,  which 
lost  occupation  was  first  introduced  in 
1684,  and  has  added  considerably  to  tho 
prosjicrity  of  the  islands.  The  prin- 
cipal crops  grown  are  potatoes,  barley, 
peas,  and  oats;  cattle  are  fed  in  most 
of  the  islands. 

St.  Mary’s,  the  large.sl  and  most  im- 
portant of  the  whole  (^oup,  is  about  2J 
miles  long,  and  its  circumference  be- 
tween nine  and  ten  miles.  It  contains 
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tlireo  towns,  a pier,  a garrison,  custom- 
house, a council-house,  and  a prison. 

New  Town,  or  Neugh  Town,  is  the 
chief  settlement  of  the  island ; on  the 
summit  of  the  neighbouring  peninsula 
is  a small  fort,  built  in  1593,  and  called 
Star  Castle,  from  having  eight  points  pro- 
jecting like  the  rays  of  a star.  There  is 
gootl  an<  horage  formed  by  a sandy  bay, 
sutiioienfly  capacious  to  contain  a hun- 
dred sail  of  150  tons  burden.  The  houses 
are  chiefly  low  buddings.  The  other 
towns  ore  Old  Town,  and  Church  Town, 
and  have  nothing  worthy  of  notice. 

About  one  mile  south-west  of  St.Mary's 
is  St  Agnes,  on  which  there  is  a very 
high  anri  strung  light-house,  the  rocks 
here  being  numerous  and  darmcrous. 

The  island  of  Trescow,  or  Trescoe,  is 
nearly  two  miles  north-west  of  St. 
Mary's,  and  is  only  about  half  the  size 
of  that  island. 

The  island  of  St.  Martin  is  .somewhat 
smaller  than  Trescow,  from  which  it  is 
situated  about  half  a mile  eastward. 

Bry'ber  Island,  which  lies  to  the  west 
of  Trescow,  is  very  billy.  Many  small 
barrows  arc  scattered  over  different  parts 
of  the  downs. 

Sampson’s  Island  is  composed  of  two 
circular  hills  connected  by  a low  rocky 
ledge.  On  the  summit  pf  one  of  the 
hills  are  eleven  caverns,  and,  on  the 
other,  various  ruins  of  houses. 

St.  Mary’s  Island  has  a church  and  a 
minister  ; the  rest  have  chapels,  and  one 
minister  for  them  all,  appointed  by  the 
Society  for  promoting  Christian  Know- 
ledge, 


INHABITANTS, 

St,  Mary’s  . 

St,  Agnes 

Trescow  .... 
St.  Martin  . 

Brybcr  .... 
Sampson  .... 


1311 

289 

470 

230 

128 

37 


These  islands  were  known  to  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  under  the  name  of 
the  Ca-siteridcs,  or  tin  islands.  Strabo’s 
description  of  the  position  of  the  Cas- 
sitcrides  (iii.  75)  is  by  no  means  exact ; 
but  his  obsonations  on  the  working  of 
the  tin-mines,  and  those  of  Diodorus 
(v,)can  apply  to  no  other  place  than 
Cornwall,  and  prove  distinctly  that 
these  mines  were  worked,  and  that  tin 
was  an  article  of  export  to  continental 
Europe,  before  the  Christian  sera.  It 
would  seem  as  if  the  term  Cassiterides 
was  once  applied  to  the  peninsula  of 


Cornwall,  or,  at  least,  that  before  the 
Roman  settlement  in  Britain  there  was 
some  confusion  betw  een  the  Scilly  Is- 
lands and  the  peninsula  of  Cornwall, 

Druidical  remains  are  found  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  these  islands.  There  are 
regular  packets  from  Penzance. 

Population  of  the  market-towns  and 
boroughs  of  Cornwall. 


• Launceston 

2231 

Stratiou  . 

1GI3 

•)  CanieU'ord  . 
Kowey 

1767 

Padstow  . . 

1822 

Bodmin  . . 

3782 

Callington  . . 

1388 

Liskeard  . . , 

4042 

St.  German’s  . 

2586 

Saltash  (liorougb)  . 

1637 

West  Looo  (borough) 

593 

East  Looe  (borough) 

865 

Lostwithiel . 

1548 

St.  Columb  Major  , 

2790 

St.  Austell  . . 

8758 

Grampound 

973 

Tregony  (borough) 

1127 

Truro  .... 

2925 

t St.  Mawes  . . . 

Penryn  (borough)  . 

3521 

Falmouth  . 

7284 

Marazion  (town)  . 

1393 

Helston  (borough)  . 

3293 

Redruth 

8191 

Camborno  . 

7699 

St.  Ives  . . . 

4776 

Penzance  (chapclry) 

6563 

St.  Agnes  . 

6642 

Authorilics. 

Polwhele’s  History  of  Cornwall. 

Fraser’s  General  View  of  the  Agri- 
culture of  Cornwall. 

Carew's  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

Borlase's  Antiquities  of  Cornwall. 

l.ipscombe's  Journey  into  Cornwall. 

Heath's  Natural  and  Historical  ac- 
count of  the  Islands  of  Scilly. 

Norden’s  Speculi  Briianniae  Pars. 

A Topographical  and  Historical  De- 
scription of  Cornwall. 

Gilbert's  History  of  Cornwall. 


* Th^  popiiUtioB  of  lh«  whoW  parish  U iticind«<t, 
and  not  merely  the  town  or  UKoiigb,  unleta  to 
distinguished  in  the  text. 

f Camelfordi*  included  in  (he  paii-h  of  Lauteg- 
lot,  which  coninint  1359  iohabitanU. 

t Rt  Miiw’ca  ii  in  the  pariah  of  Just,  vbieh 
oootalut  155d  iuhabtUuu. 
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MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

Monmouthshire  lies  on  the  borders 
of  Wales.  It  is  bounded  on  the  cast 
by  Gloucestershire,  on  the  south  by 
the  Bristol  Channel,  on  the  west  by 
Glamorganshire,  on  the  north-west  by 
Brecknockshire,  and  on  the  north-cast 
by  Herefordshire.  It  terminates  at 
the  north  nearly  in  a point  or  tongue 
of  land  projecting  into,  and  seeming  to 
encroach  on,  the  two  adjacent  counties. 
Independent  of  this,  the  form  of  the 
county  is  a tolerably  regular  quadran- 
gle. Its  greatest  length  from  north  to 
south  is  twenty-seven  miles,  and  its 
greatest  breadth  twenty-five  miles.  Its 
surface  is  about  498  square  miles. 

When  the  Romans  first  invaded 
Monmouthshire  it  was  peopled  by  the 
Silures,  a tribe  who  fought  with  great 
courage  to  repel  the  invaders.  Under 
the  Roman  dominion  'it  was  included 
in  Britannia  Secunda.  Five  Roman 
fortified  places  were  situateil  in  this 
county,  which  was  also  intersected  by 
several  roads. 

The  general  aspect  of  the  county  is 
extremely  diversified ; in  some  parts  be- 
ing grand  and  picturesque,  in  others 
beautiful  in  all  the  rich  variety  of  culti- 
vation. The  land  rises  from  the  south 
and  south-east  to  the  north-west,  w here 
it  assumes  a bolder  character,  and  forms 
a continuation  of  the  mountainous  dis- 
trict of  the  south-east  part  of  Wales.  The 
narrow  strip  on  the  north  is  bounded  on 
both  sides  by  mountain  ranges,  which  are 
branches  of  the  Mynydd  Cader,  or  Black 
Forest ; the  branch  on  the  eastern  side  is 
called  the  Hatterell  Hills.*  The  Black 
Mountain  range  extending  east  and 
west  terminates  on  the  east  near  Aber- 
gavenny with  the  Blawrange  Hills.  The 
mountains  of  Glamorgan  extend  into 
this  county  as  fur  east  as  Pontv’pool, 
presenting  several  ridges  stretching  in 
various  directions  between  north  and 
north-west  to  south  and  south-east.  The 
Sugar  Loaf  Mountain,  3^  miles  N.N.K. 
of  Abergavenny,  is  the  highest  eleva- 
tion in  Monmouthshire,  and  about  1800 
feet  above  the  sea.  The  level  tract 
on  the  east  of  Pontypool,  distinguished 
as  the  plain  of  Monmouth,  extends  as 
far  east  as  the  Wye  and  to  the  hills  of 
Dean  Forest ; on  the  south  it  is  bounded 
by  the  hills  of  Penca-Mawr,which  extend 
north-east  from  within  a short  distance 
of  Caerleon  on  the  Usk  to  within  a few 


miles  south  of  Monmouth.*  South  of 
this  last-mentioned  ridge  is  a Hat  fer- 
tile tract  extending  to  the  sea. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Usk,  the 
Ebwy,  the  Sirhowy,  the  Rumney,  the 
Wye,  the  Monnow,  and  the  Troth)'. 
The  Usk  rises  in  Brecknockshire,  and, 
entering  this  county  a few  miles  west  of 
Abergavenny,  passes  by  that  town,  and 
thence  takes  a winding  course  to  the 
south  by  Usk  and  Newport:  it  falls 
into  the  Bristol  Channel  a short  distance 
below  the  latter  place.  Its  w hole  course 
in  the  county  is  about  forty  miles.  The 
Ebwy  has  its  rise  from  two  sources 
in  the  mountains  of  Brecknockshire, 
and  enters  this  county  on  the  north- 
west by  two  different  branches,  distin- 
guished as  the  litile  and  great  Hbny, 
the  western  branch  being  the  princi- 
pal ; these  streams  How  between  moun- 
tain ridges  in  a nearly  southern  course, 
meet  about  four  miles  west  of  Pontypool, 
and  continuing  their  united  course  full 
into  the  Usk  on  the  right  bank  at  its 
mouth.  The  Sirhowy,  which  enters  the 
county  a short  distance  west  of  the 
Ebwy,  has  likewise  its  source  in  the 
Brecknock  Mountains,  and  joins  the 
Ebwy  seven  miles  west  of  Caerleon. 
The  Rumney  forms  the  boundary  be- 
tween this  county  and  Glamorgan,  and 
falls  into  the  Bristol  Channel  a little 
below  the  village  of  Rumney.  The 
Wye,  which  discharges  itself  into  the 
Severn,  nearly  forms  the  boundary -line 
between  this  county  and  Gloucester- 
shire. The  Monnow,  a feeder  of  the 
Wye,  forms  the  boundary-line  between 
this  county  and  part  of  Herefordshire, 
and  joins  the  Wye  at  Monmouth.  The 
Trothy  rises  in  the  north  part  of  the 
county,  and  after  a circuitous  south-east 
course,  falls  into  the  Wye  a little  lielow 
Monmouth.  Besides  these  rivers  there 
are  numerous  smaller  streams.  There 
are  two  canals  and  branches  in  this 
county;  and  communicating  with  them, 
several  railroads  leading  to  various  iron 
works  and  coal  mines.  The  Monmouth- 
shire canal  was  commenced  under  an 
act  of  parliament  in  1 792,  and  con- 
tinued under  subsequent  acts.  It  be- 
gins at  the  west  bank  of  the  Usk  river, 
a little  below  the  town  of  Newport,  and 
extends  in  a north  direction  to  Ponty- 
pool  and  thence  to  Pontnewydd,  a total 
distance  of  more  than  12j  miles.  Near 
Malpas,  a short  distance  north  of  New- 
port, there  is  a branch  canal  to  Crum- 
iin  oridge  eleven  miles  in  length.  From 
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this  branch  there  is  a railway  to  Beau- 
fort iron- works  ; a hraiich  to  Sirhowy 
I'uriiace,  anotlier  to  Nant-y-glo  Works, 
and  a third  to  the  Sirhowy  Railroad, 
inceling  the  latter  at  Risca.  There  is  also 
a railway  from  near  Pontypool  to  Tron- 
saiit  Furnace,  and  another  to  Blaen-Uiu 
Works,  From  the  Usk  to  Pontnewydd 
there  is  a rise  of  447  feet  by  the  canal, 
and  in  its  railway  (sjntinuation  to  Blaen- 
Avon  there  is  a rise  of  GIO  feet  in  a ilis- 
tancoof  3}  miles.  The  rise  of  the  branch 
to  Cruinlin  bridge  is  G19  feet. 

The  Brecknock  and  Abergavenny 
canal,  f >r  which  acta  were  passed  in 
1793  and  1804,  commences  in  the  Mon- 
mouthshire canal,  about  one  mile  south 
of  the  town  of  Pontypool,  and  thence 
runs  in  a northerly  direction  a short  dis- 
tance west  of  Abergavenny  and  on  to 
Govilon,  where  it  leaves  this  county 
and  continues  its  course  to  Brecon.  Its 
whole  length  is  ISJ  miles;  the  part  in 
Monmouthshire  is  14ii  miles,  and  is  on 
a level  throughout.  A r.iilway,  which 
Joins  this  canal  in  the  parish  of  Llan- 
wenarth,  passes  by  Abergavenny  to 
LlanfihangelcrugorneyCourt.and  thence 
in  a north  eastern  direction  into  Here- 
foidslmc,  as  fur  as  Hereford.  There  is 
also  a railway  commencing  from  this 
canal  in  the  parish  of  Mamhilad,  and 
running  to  Usk  bridge,  which  is  rather 
more  than  live  miles  in  length. 

The  Sirhowy  Tramroad,  for  which 
an  act  passed  in  18U2,  commences  in  the 
Usk  river,  at  the  Commercial  Wharf, 
a little  lielow  Newport:  it  communi- 
cates with  the  Cruinlin  Branch  Canal 
at  three  dilTercnt  places,  and  continues 
in  the  same  direction  as  the  Sirhowy 
River  to  the  Tredegar  Iron  Works, 
nearly  to  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
county. 

The  Rumney  Railway,  commenced 
in  1825,  joins  the  Sirhowy  Tramroad 
at  Pye  Corner,  alamt  miles  west  of 
Newport.  It  Iiegins  at  the  Rumney 
Iron  Works,  lu-ar  Bedwelty,  and  con- 
tinues nearly  due  south  to  Trchir,  fol- 
lowing the  course  of  the  river  which 
here  makes  a turn  to  the  eastward; 
from  Trchir,  to  the  termination  at  Pye 
Corner,  the  railway  runs  nearly  east ; 
the  whole  length  is  2tJ  miles,  with  a 
rise  of  736  feet  from  its  junction  with 
the  Sirhowy  U.iilmiy. 

There  is  a railway  from  the  town  of 
Monmouth  to  the  Forest  of  Dean,  and 
there  are  likewise  several  smaller  rail- 
wavs  commuiiicating  with  the  canals. 

'flic  numerous  railway  s just  described 


owe  their  construction  mainly  to  the 
mineral  wealth  of  this  district.  Part  of 
the  great  Coal  Basin  of  South  Wales 
extends  into  this  county  as  far  east 
as  Pontypool.  and  occupies  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  county  west  of  that  town. 
The  strata  of  coal  alternate  with  beds 
of  ironstone  of  excellent  quality,  and 
there  , are  numerous  iron-works  in  this 
part  of  Monmouthshire.  Limestone  of 
the  best  quality  is  found  in  many  parts 
of  the  county.  There  are  also  many 
stone  - quarries  from  which  excellent 
materials  fir  building  are  obtained, 
and  quarries  of  brcscia  for  millstones, 
&c. 

The  old  red  sandstone  formation  is 
the  pievailing  rock  in  the  east  part  of 
the  county.  Lead  ore  sometimes  oc- 
curs. 

The  climate  is  considered  very  salu- 
hrious.  The  soil  is  various,  but  in 
tho  low  country  fertile.  On  both  sides 
of  the  river  Usk  there  is  a broad  belt 
of  extremely  productive  and  highly  cul- 
tivated land.  On  the  south  there  are 
large  tracts  of  moor  or  marsh  lands, 
the  soil  of  which,  in  some  parts,  consists 
of  a black  peaty  earth,  and  in  others  of  a 
deep  rich  loam;  other  portions  have 
an  admixture  of  clay  with  loam.  To- 
wards the  south  there  arc  likewise 
tracts  of  lighter  soil,  which  is  favour- 
able to  the  growth  of  timber.  There 
arc  numerous  woods  and  coppices  in 
which  the  oak  and  beach  principally 
occur.  Along  the  coast,  the  land  being 
liable  to  be  H.)nded  by  the  sea,  dykes 
have  liecn  made  to  defend  it  fiom  these 
irruptions.  In  the  western  district  and 
in  the  mountainous  part  of  tho  county 
the  soil  is  thin  and  sterile.  The  marshy 
tracts  arc  principally  under  pasturage. 
In  the  uplands  the  husbandry  is  both 
arable  and  pastoral.  The  valleys  and 
slopes  of  the  hills  have  some  few  culti- 
vated spots,  intermixed  with  wood  and 
pasture  lands.  The  crops  generally  cul- 
tivated lire  wheat,  barley,  oats,  peas, 
l>eans,  and  the  artificial  grasses;  and 
although,  from  the  nature  of  tho  coun- 
try, great  part  is  tcj  mountainous  and 
rocky  for  cultivation,  yet  more  grain  is 
raised  than  is  requirerl  for  the  consump- 
tion of  the  inhabitants,  and  tlicre  is  a 
surplus  for  exportation.  Tlie  cattle  and 
sheep  have  nothing  peculiar,  except 
that  the  sheep  are  very  small.  A great 
number  of  mules  are  bred,  and  are 
much  used  as  beasts  of  burden. 

Monmoiithshire,  in  the  names  of  its 
towns  and  villages,  in  the  customs 
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an<I  lan^iiafre  of  its  inha1>Uaiits,  is  more 
a Welsh  than  an  Ens:lish  county.  In 
the  reign  of  Henry  VUI.  it  was  in- 
cluded among  the  English  counties ; 
but  it  was  nut  until  the  time  of  Charles 
II.  that  it  was  comprehended  in  the 
judges’ circuits. 

Monmouthshire  is  divided  into  six 
hundreds,  containing  13.)  parishes,  and 
SIX  market-towns.  The  hundreds  arc, 
on  the  east  from  south  to  north,  Cal- 
dicot,  Ragland,  St.  Kenfreth. 

On  the  west,  Usk,  Wentloog,  Aber- 
gavenny. 

Tire  county  sends  two  members  to 
parliament. 

Monmouth,  an  ancient  borough,  the 
county-town  and  place  of  election,  is 
situated  at  the  contluencc  of  the  Wye 
and  Monnow,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes 
written,  Mennow,  130  miles  west-by- 
north of  London.  The  town  consists 
of  one  long  principal  street,  running 
from  the  Monnow  in  a north-east  direc- 
tion, and  three  or  four  smaller  ones. 
It  stands  in  a valley,  surrounded  by 
lofty  hills,  on  which  there  are  numerous 
patches  of  wood.  The  houses  are  mostly 
whitened : some  of  them  are  good  de- 
tached dwellings,  surrounded  by  or- 
chards and  gardens.  On  the  west  of 
the  principal  street,  situated  on  an  emi- 
nence, are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  castle 
and  fortress,  which  was  the  birth-place 
of  Henry  V. ; this  castle  is  supposed  to 
have  existed  prior  to  the  Norman  con- 
quest. There  are  also  the  remains  of  a 
Benedictine  priory,  consisting  of  a tower 
and  spire,  which  now  form  part  of  the 
parish  church.  St.  Thomas's  church, 
now  a chape!  of  ease  to  the  parish 
church,  is  a small  and  very  ancient  struc- 
ture, situated  near  the  foot  of  Monnow 
Bridge.  A new  town-hall  stands  in 
the  market-place.  The  county-gaol  is 
a modem  and  well-arranged  building. 
A freo-school,  a lecturcsbip,  and  alms- 
houses, are  among  the  charitable  insti- 
tutions. Both  the  Wye  and  the  Monnow 
are  crossed  by  bridges.  Monmouth 
being  situated  on  the  Wye,  a navigable 
stream,  has  some  trade,  and  furnishes 
the  surrounding  country  with  supplies. 
The  principal  business  of  the  town  con- 
sists in  converting  )iig  iron  into  bars, 
and  in  making  tin  plates.  The  iron  is 
brought  from  Newixnt  and  Cardiff. 
The  tin  for  coating  the  iron  is  brought 
in  the  form  of  blocks  up  the  Wye.  Bark 
and  timber  are  exported  to  Bristol. 
tramroad  has  been  made  to  Colefurd  for 
coDveying  coals  to  the  town,  but  it  is 


said  to  be  an  unprofitable  speculation 
to  the  projectors.  Monmouth  sends  one 
member  to  parliament  in  conjunction 
with  Usk  and  Newport. 

Usk,  a small  market-town  and  bo- 
rough on  the  east  side  of  the  Usk,  and 
at  its  coiiHuence  with  the  small  stream 
Otway,  is  about  twenty  miles  above  iis 
junction  with  the  Bristol  Channel.  The 
river  is  not  navigable  up  to  the  town 
for  any  kind  of  craft.  Usk  is  ItiJ  miles 
south-west  of  Monmouth,  and  is  a con- 
tributary  borough  to  that  p'ucc.  It  is 
likewise  one  of  tlie  polling  places  for  the 
county.  The  town  consists  of  several 
sti'cets,  but  has  no  regular  rows  of 
houses : the  dwellings  are  mostly  de- 
tacher!, and  each  surrounded  by  its  own 
little  garden,  orchard,  and  paddock. 
There  is  a large  bridge  over  the  Usk. 
On  an  abmpt  eminence  to  the  north- 
east of  the  town,  stand  the  remains 
of  an  ancient  castle,  supposed  to  be 
of  Roman  or  of  Roman-British  ori- 
gin. The  whole  is  enclosed  in  an  area 
of  considerable  extent,  surrounded  by 
walls  and  flanked  with  towers.  The 
church,  which  is  very  ancient,  is  of  the 
Anglo-Norman  style.  There  is  one 
small  manufactory  of  the  Pontypool 
jaimn  ware  which  does  not  employ 
more  than  four  or  five  hands ; it  is  the 
only  one  now  remaining  in  this  part  of 
the  country,  the  trade  having  removed 
to  Birmingham. 

Usk  is  supposed  to  be  the  site  of  the 
Roman  Burrium,  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  town  are  several  ancient  encamp- 
ments. 

Newport,  a borough,  is  situated  on 
the  Usk,  about  four  miles  from  its 
mouth  and  19^  miles  S.S.W.  of  Mon- 
mouth. to  which  it  is  a contributury 
borough.  It  is  a narrow,  irregularly- 
built  place,  consisting  chiefly  of  one 
long  street  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
river,  extending  to  an  eminence  on  the 
south,  where  the  ancient  parish  church 
is  situated.  The  nave  is  all  that  re- 
mains of  tl.e  original  structure ; the 
present  tower  was  built  by  Henry  HI. 
The  remains  of  a monastery  ore  still  to 
he  seen  near  the  bridge.  Here  w.ts 
formerly  a fortified  castle,  of  which 
some  few  remains  exist.  The  Ro- 
man military  way,  called  Julia  Strata, 
ran  near  this  place.  A handsome 
stone  bridge  of  live  arches  crosses  the 
river.  Newport  has  a good  haven,  and 
possesses  some  trade.  Iron  and  coal 
are  brought  from  Pontypoid,  and  coal 
from  Crumlin  by  the  canal.  Tram- 
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roads  connect  Newport  with  the  Rum-  there  are  several  meeling-houaes  for 
nev,  Treilegar,  Sirhowy,  Ebwyvale,  and  Dissenters,  and  a Catholic  chapel.  Aber- 
Beaufurt  Iron  Works,  and  with  an  ex-  gavenny  vvas  once  a fortided  town,  and 
tensive  coal  district.  Cast  and  bar  part  of  the  wall  and  the  gate  still  re- 
iron, bark,  oak  timber,  and  coals,  main.  The  river  is  crossed  by  a hand- 
from  these  places,  form  the  exports  of  some  bridge  of  fifteen  arches.  A small 
the  town.  The  imports  are  foreign  woollen  manufactory  is  carried  on  in 
timber  and  provisions  from  Ireland,  the  town.  The  mountains  around 
This  town  is  one  of  the  polling  places  abound  in  iron  ore  and  coal,  and  there 
appointed  for  the  county.  are  extensive  iron-works  in  the  vici- 

Caerleon  is  on  the  Usk,  17  miles  nity  of  the  town.  The  Brecon  Canal 
S.S.W.  from  Monmouth.  C'aerleon  is  passes  near  the  town.  The  fi'ee-school 
said  to  have  been  the  ancient  capital  of  was  founded  by  Henry  \ 111.,  who,  at 
Wales,  and  was  the  Isca  Silurum  of  the  the  demolition  of  the  monasteries,  gave 
Romans.  Many  Roman  antiquities  the  parish  church  of  St.  John  to  the 
have  been  found  here.  Caerleon  was,  school  as  a school-house : this  building 
likewise,  a place  of  considerable  import-  was  taken  down  about  1751,  and  rc- 
ance  in  the  limes  of  the  Britons[and  of  built.  There  are  also  Lancasterion 
the  Saxons.  When  Christianity  was  firet  and  several  Sunday-schools.  Aberga- 
established  in  Ibis  country,  Caerleon  venny  is  one  of  the  polling  places  of  the 
became  the  metropolitan  see  of  the  Bri-  county. 

tons,  and  was,  for  a long  period,  famed  Chepstow,  a market-town  separated 
for  its  splendour  and  the  magnificence  from  Gloucestershire  by  the  \Vye,  is 
of  its  buildings.  Geoifry  of  Monmouth  two  miles  above  its  confluence  with  the 
relates  that,  at  the  time  of  the  Saxon  Severn,  and  twelve  miles  south  of 
invasion,  the  university  of  this  place  Monmouth.  This  town  is  well-built, 
contained  gl)U  philosophers,  who  studied  with  wide  and  paved  streets : its  situ- 
and  taught  the  si  icnces  At  present  the  ation  is  on  a declivity,  surrounded  by 
town  is  very  inconsiderable,  and  consists  beautiful  and  picturesque  scenery.  At 
of  only  two  or  three  streets.  In  the  the  northern  extremity  of  the  town,  on 
vicinity  are  tin  works : iron  plates  a high  cliff  rising  perpendicularly  from 
arc  also  rolled,  and  bars,  rods,  and  ship-  the  river,  stands  an  ancient  castle, 
bolts  are  manufactured.  The  tides  in  erected  soon  after  the  Norman  con- 
tho  Usk  rise  very  high,  a circumstance  quest : it  is  still  in  part  habitable,  and 
which  has  sometimes  occasioned  serious  was  once  a place  of  great  strength  and 
accidents  here.  splendour.  Part  of  the  chapel  of  an 

Pontypool,  on  a branch  of  the  river  ancient  priory  forms  the  present  church. 
Usk,  is  fifteen  miles  and  a half  south-  The  cast-iron  bridge,  which  connects 
west  from  Monmouth.  The  town  con-  this  and  the  adjacent  county,  was  con- 
sists of  two  principal  streets,  in  which  structed  in  1816.  Chepstow,  being  the 
there  are  some  neat  houses  and  nu-  port  for  all  the  towns  on  the  Wye  and 
mcrous  shops.  The  parish  church  the  Lug.  has  considerable  export  and 
stands  in  an  elevated  situation,  about  import  trade.  The  exports  consist  of 
a mile  from  the  town.  Iron  and  coal  timber,  bark,  iron,  and  cider ; the  im- 
are  exported  from  Pontypool.  and  tltere  ports  are  wine,  flax,  hemp,  planks,  &c. 
ore  extensive  iron-works  in  and  near  Vessels  of  600  tons  burden  are  built 
the  town : the  art  of  coating  iron  with  here,  and  ships  of  700  tons  can  come 
tin  was  invented  and  first  practised  up  to  the  town. 

here.  Japan  ware  was  long  known  as  Monmouthshire  contains  many  anti- 
I’onty  pool  ware,  from  the  name  of  this  quities,  such  as  castles,  encampments, 
town,  where  the  art  of  English  japan-  and  religious  establishments.  Tlie  fine 
ning  originated.  ruins  of  Tintern  Abbey,  4^  miles  north 

Abergavenny  is  situate*!  in  a valley  from  Chepstow,  are  Iteautifully  situated 
at  the  junction  of  the  Usk  and  Ga-  on  the  banks  of  the  Wye.  Tlie  most 
venny,  12^  miles  west  of  Monmouth,  interesting  port  of  the  ruin  is  the  abbey 
It  is  supposed  to  be  the  site  of  the  church,  the  whole  shell  of  which  is  yet 
Roman  Gobannium,  so  called  from  the  entire.  The  arches  and  pillars  of 
Gobannius  or  Gavenny.  The  town  is  the  transept  still  remain  in  their  ori- 
long  and  straggling,  with  narrow  streets,  ginal  beauty;  nearly  nil  the  columns 
In  its  vicinity  are  the  remains  of  a very  are  standing,  and  there  is  still  groat 
ancient  castle  ; the  church  also  is  a ve-  part  of  the  eastern  window  left.  Tlie 
nerable  structure.  Besides  the  church,  whole  presents  a most  beautiful  and 
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picturesque  appeamnce.  This  monas- 
tery was  originally  founded  for  monks 
of  the  Cistertian  order,  in  1131,  by 
Waller  de  Clare.  At  the  dissolution 
the  site  was  granted  to  Henry,  second 
earl  of  Worcester,  in  which  family  it 
is  at  present  vested.  At  the  little  vil- 
lage of  Ragland,  miles  south-west  of 
Monmouth,  arc  the  ruins  of  the  cele- 
brated castle  once  the  residence  of  the 
family  of  Somerset.  It  stands  on  an 
elevation  at  a short  distance  from  the 
present  village.  From  the  architectural 
remains  it  is  supposed  that  this  castle 
is  less  ancient  than  any  other  in  the 
county,  and  nut  earlier  than  the  reign 
of  Henry  V.  This  fortress  was  ue- 
fonded  with  great  bravery  by  the  mar- 
quess of  Worcester,  in  the  time  of  the 
civil  wars ; but  he  was  at  last  forced  to 
capitulate, and  the  castle  was  dismantled 
by  order  of  parliament.  The  present 
remains,  including  the  citadel,  occupy 
a space  of  about  a mile  in  circumfar- 
ence.  The  citadel  was  of  an  hexagonal 
form,  each  side  33  feet  long ; the  walls 
of  hewn  stone  are  10  feet  thick,  de- 
fended by  bastions,  surrounded  by  a 
moat,  and  connected  with  the  castle  by 
a drawbridge.  The  grand  entrance  to 
the  castle  was  Hankerl  with  two  massive 
hexagonal  towers,  which  are  still  stand- 
ing, overgrown  with  ivy : there  is  also 
a third  tower,  not  so  elevated. 

The  Forest  of  Went-Wood,  in  the 
hundred  of  Caldecot,  was  formerly  of 
great  extent,  and  occupied  a wild  and 
dreary  tract  of  country.  It  now  com- 
prehen  Is  only  2170  acres,  covered  with 
timber-trees  and  underwood : it  is  the 
property  of  the  duke  of  Beaufort.  This 
forest  w as  formerly  encompassed  by  six 
castles  : — Dinham,  Penhow,  Pcncoed, 
Lanvaches,  Lanvaire,  and  Castrogy 
Castles.  Of  all  those  there  are  only 
very  inconsiderable  remains,  except 
of  Pencoed  and  of  Lanvaire,  which  are 
about  Ij  mile  apart  from  each  other. 
The  remains  of  the  former  consist  of 
a gateway  flanked  by  two  pentagonal 
turrets,  a hand.some  vestibule  in  the 
pointed  style,  and  many  trnees  of  the 
size  and  magnificence  of  the  apart- 
ments. The  remains  of  Lanvaire  Cas- 
tle consist  of  three  round  towers,  in  a 
very  ruinous  state,  fr.sgraents  of  walls 
from  7 to  10  feet  thick,  and  several 
circular-headed  windows.  This  fortress 
is  of  great  antiquity.  On  the  western 
verge  of  the  forest  stoorl  Skigil  or  Slru- 
guil  Castle,  another  fortress  likewise  of 
great  antiquity ; it  has  but  few  remains, 


comprising  some  walls  and  a small 
octagonal  tower.  At  a small  distance 
from  the  village  of  Caldecot,  4^  miles 
south-west  of  Chepstow,  aro  the  mag- 
nificent ruins  of  Caldecot  Castle.  The 
most  ancient  part,  containing  the  cir- 
cular bastions,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  commenced  by  Harold,  but  the 
greater  part  was  built  by  the  Normans. 
The  principal  remains  are  a grand 
arched  gateway,  and  five  or  six  dilapi- 
dated towers,  and  the  vestiges  of  several 
apartments,  particularly  the  baronial 
hall. 

Caerwent,  13}  miles  south  of  Mon- 
mouth, now  a small  village,  was  for- 
merly a Roman  station,  and  is  still 
partially  encompassed  by  the  original 
Roman  walls ; numerous  Roman  an- 
tiquities have  lieon  discovered  hero. 

On  the  road  between  Monmouth  and 
Chepstow,  about  six  miles  from  the 
latter  place,  are  three  massive  stones 
standing  at  a small  distance  from  each 
other:  the  height  of  the  largest  is  1} 
feet,  and  its  circumference  14  feet  at 
the  base.  They  are  called  Harold's 
atones,  and  are  supposed  to  have  been 
erected  by  him  in  commemoration  of 
a victory  gained  over  the  Britons. 

Population  of  the  market-towns  of 
Monmouthshire : — 

Monmouth  (borough)  ..  4916 


•Abergavenny 4230 

Usk 1775 

Cacrleon  down) 1071 

Newpirt  (town) 7062 

Chepstow 3524 


Authorities. 

Hassall's  General  View  of  the  Agri- 
culture of  Monmouthshire. 

Leigh's  Guide  through  Wales  and 
Monmouthshire. 

Roger's  Memoirs  of  Monmouth. 
Heutli’s  Historical  and  Descriptive 
Account  of  the  Ancient  and  Present 
State  of  Chepstow. 


HEKEFORDSHIRK 

is  an  inland  county  on  the  borders  of 
Wales.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north- 
west by  Monmouthshire;  on  the  west 
by  Brecknocksliire  and  Radnorshire ; 
on  the  north  by  Shrop-hire;  on  the 
east  by  Worcestershire ; and  on  the 
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«outli-east  by  Glourestersliire.  Its 
bouiiil.'irics  are  in  some  parts  very 
irres;ular,  but  its  general  iigure  is  ellip- 
tical, having  its  greatest  length  from 
north  to  south  38,  and  from  east  to  west 
33  miles.  Its  area  is  8fi0  square  miles. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  county 
is  that  of  an  undulating  and  richly- 
varied  surface.  The  elevations  never 
rise  to  the  height  of  mountains,  though 
they  are  sulfieiently  high  to  produce 
a variety  of  most  pleasing  scenery. 
The  ground  is  tlie  highest  on  the  east 
and  west,  but  especially  on  the  east 
towards  the  Malvern  Hills*,  part  of 
which  are  included  within  the  boun- 
darv  of  this  county : the  greatest  ele- 
vation is  481  yards  above  the  level  of 
the  sea. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Wye, 
the  Frome,  the  Lug,  the  Leddon,  the 
Team  or  Teine,  anti  the  Arrow.  The 
Wye  enters  the  county  at  Hay  on  the 
west,  and,  taking  a very  wMiding  course 
towards  the  east,  passes  by  Hereford. 
It  then  takes  a circuitous  southern 
course  past  Rosa  to  the  borders  of 
Gloucestershire  into  Monmouthshire. 
The  upper  basin  of  the  Wye  eompre- 
hoiids  the  whole  of  this  county.  The 
Frome  rises  near  Wolferlow,  a little 
above  Bromyard,  and,  taking  a souih- 
n est  course,  joins  the  Lug  near  Hamp- 
ton Bishop.  Tlie  Lug  rises  in  Radnor- 
shire. and,  entering  this  countv  at  Knill, 
goes  by  Aymesiry  on  to  Leominster, 
llic  Arrow  likewise  has  its  source  in 
Radnorshire,  and  Bows  by  Kington  and 
Pembridge  to  Leominster,  where  it  joins 
the  Lug  ; the  united  stream  then  taking 
a south-east  course  meets  the  Wye  at 
Mordiford  near  Hereford,  whore  all  unite 
in  one  broad  full  stream.  The  1-eddon 
rises  a littla  on  the  north  of  Evcshatch, 
passes  Evcshatch  near  Ledbury,  atid 
soon  enters  Gloucestershire,  where, 
nfier  a winding  course,  it  falls  into  the 
Severn  at  Gloucester.  The  Team  enters 
this  coutity  from  Shropshire,  a short 
distance  from  Brampton  Bryan,  and 
H.iwiog  eastward  runs  into  Shropshire; 
but  near  Ludlow  it  again  enters  into 
this  county,  and  tiowing  south  and 
then  east  enters  Worcestershire  three 
miles  E.  of  Tenbury,  and  after  con- 
siderable w inding  is  again  for  a short 
spare  the  boundary  of  this  county  above 
and  below  Whitborne. 

Tlie  Wye  is  navigable  as  far  as  Hay, 
the  whole  length  from  which  place  to  its 


junction  with  the  Severn  Is  99i  miles. 
From  Hay  to  Hereford  it  is  thirty  miles ; 
from  Hereford  to  the  mouth  of  the  Lug, 
74;  thence  to  the  town  of  Ross,  214; 
thence  to  Lidbrook,  8 ; thence  to  Mon- 
mouth. 12  ; and  thence  to  the  Severn, 
21)4  miles.  Its  course  is  very  winding. 
The  Lug  is  navigable  for  a short  dis- 
tance. 

A canal  has  been  commenced  to  join 
Hereford  with  Gloucester.  Acts  were 
passed  for  this  purpose  in  1791  and 
1793,  but  it  lias  yet  only  been  com- 
pleted as  far  as  Ledbury  from  Glou- 
cester, a distance  of  eighteen  mUes, 
with  a rise  to  Ledbury  of  1954  feet. 
This  navigation  was  opened  thus  far 
in  1798.  A canal  was  projected  in  1791 
to  be  cut  from  Kington,  in  this  county, 
by  Leominster,  to  Stourport  in  Wor- 
cestershire ; the  whole  length  to  be  46 
miles  ; but  it  appears  that  only  32  miles 
have  been  completed,  that  is,  20  miles 
between  Leominster  and  the  Mamble 
coal-works  in  Worcestershire,  which 
length  was  finished  in  1 796  ; and  in 
the  year  following  the  entrance  into 
the  canal  from  the  .Severn  was  opened. 

The  Hay  railway,  for  which  an  act 
was  ]i!issed  in  1811,  commences  not 
far  from  Brecon,  in  the  Brecon  canal, 
passes  by  Hay,  and  terminates  at  Ear- 
disley  in  this  county,  a distance  of 
twenty-four  miles ; at  Eardisley  it  is 
joined  by  the  Kington  railway,  which 
passes  by  Almeley  and  Kington,  and 
tcrniinates  at  the  lime -works  near 
Burlinjob  in  Radnorshire.  'I'his  rail- 
way is  about  fourteen  miles  long.  Tbo 
Hereford  and  Abergavenny  railway 
has  already  been  described  in  the  ac- 
count of  Monmouthshire. 

I'he  land  in  this  county  is  in  general 
in  the  highest  state  of  cultivation.  The 
soil  is  chiclly  argillaceous  earth  mix- 
ed with  marl  and  calcareous  matter, 
the  “ red-earth  ’ called  by  farmers 
“ apple-tree  soil,’’  and  so  called  because 
it  is  e.vtremely  favourable  to  the  growth 
of  apple-trees.  It  is  tlie  prevailing 
soil  of  this  county.  The  prevailing 
sub-soil  is  the  ol<l  red  sandstone  forma- 
tion, except  in  a few  detached  parts 
on  the  west,  where  it  is  .imestone.  The 
principal  crops  are  wheat,  barley,  oats, 
beans  and  peas.  There  are  numerous 
hop-grounds.  Wheat  isprorluccd  most 
plentifully  about  the  central  parts  of 
the  county,  and  towards  the  east 
between  Hereford  and  Ledbury.  The 
greatest  crops  of  oats  arc  raised  on  the 
liigh  grounds  both  on  the  cast  and 
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west  sides  of  tlie  county ; and  barley 
about  Russ  to  the  suutu  cast.  Hups 
are  principally  cultivated  in  the  districts 
about  Hereford,  Leominster,  Weobly, 
Bromyard  and  Ledbury,  andonthebor- 
ilors  of  W orcostei'shire.  Orchanls  aixmnd 
in  every  district,  and  cider  and  perry 
are  made  in  luruo  quantities,  and  form 
Considerable  articles  of  export.  Cider 
forms  the  chief  iteverage  of  the  agri- 
cuUural  labourers,  who  drink  it  in 
enormous  quantities,  especially  in  har- 
vt*sl-timc.  Coppice  wood  is  very  plen- 
tiful : the  oak,  the  elm,  the  poplar, 
anil  the  willow  ate  the  chief  trec.s.  The 
richest  pasture  ('rounds,  which  arc  on 
the  banks  of  the  rivers,  fatten  a con- 
siderable quantity  of  cattle.  The  Rye- 
land  shee]!,  which  derive  their  name 
from  a district  to  the  south,  are  dis- 
tinguished both  f )r  the  excellent  quality 
of  their  wool  and  their  flesh.  They 
are  small,  white-faced,  and  without 
horns. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Ledbury,  and  at 
Snodhill,  near  the  borders  of  Brecknock, 
there  is  limestono  susceptible  of  [rolish, 
and  assuming  the  apircarancc  of  beauti- 
fully variegated  marble  ; red  and  yellow 
ochres,  pipeclay,  and  fuller's  earth,  are 
likew  ise  among  the  mineral  productions 
of  thi-s  county  ; iron  ore  is  found  on  the 
borders  of  Gloucestershire,  but  not  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  repay  the  expence 
of  working  it.  Deep  beds  of  gravel 
occasionally  occur  in  the  vicinity  of 
H ere  ford. 

Herefordshire  is  divided  into  11  hun- 
dreds. containing  282  iiarishes,  one  city 
and  seven  market  towns.  Beginning 
from  the  cast  on  the  south  are  the  hun- 
dreds of  Grey  Tree,\Vorroelow,'\Vebtree, 
Ewyas  Lacy.  In  the  centre.  Radlow, 
Broxasb,  Grimsworth,  Stretford,  Hun- 
tington. On  the  north,  Wolphy,  and 
\\  iguiore.  nds  coilnty  sends  three  mem- 
bers to  Parliament. 

Hereford  is  an  ancient  city  situated 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  county,  on  a 
slope  rising  from  the  north  banks  of  the 
river  Wye.  one  hundred  and  thirty-six 
miles  W.N.W.  of  I.amdon.  The  date 
of  its  origin  is  unknown,  but  it  must 
have  been  much  earlier  than  6/6,  as  it  is 
then  mentioned  in  history  as  a place 
of  importance.  It  was  the  scat  of  a 
bishop,  and  the  capital  of  the  Mcrcicn 
kingdom  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Oil'a. 
Ilercford  is  the  election  town  for  the 
county ; and  it  likewise  sends  two 
members  to  Parliament. 

It  contains  many  streets  of  tolerable 


width,  and  is  on  the  wliole  well  built ; 
the  houses  are  mo.stly  of  brick.  The 
principal  public  buildings  are.  First,  the 
Cathedral,  built  in  the  usual  form  of 
a cross,  whichis still  in  part  avery  ancient 
structure.  It  was  destroyed  by  lire  in 
IU33,  and  rebuilt  in  1072,  and  many 
alterations  have  been  mudo  at  subse- 
quent periixls.  In  178G  the  lower  form- 
ing the  west  front  gave  way  and  fell  to 
the  ground,  desfr.ijing  all  the  parts  ini- 
inedialely  beneath  it.  The  west  end 
has  since  been  rebuilt,  and  the  whole 
Cathedral  repaired  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Wyatt.  The  extreme  length 
of  the  Cathedral  is  325  feet;  extent  of 
Iho  great  transept,  lot)  feet;  lucudth 
of  the  nave  and  side  aisles,  7-1  feet; 
height  of  the  body  of  the  church,  ill 
feet ; height  from  the  area  to  the  vault- 
ing, 70  feet.  Second.  The  bishop's 
jialacc.  Third.  The  county  gaol,  w Inch 
IS  well  an  anged  and  conducted.  Fourth. 
Tho  town-hall,  a very  old  building  of 
wood.  I'iflh  and  sixth.  The  guild  and 
Shire  halls.  The  Shire  hall  is  a hand- 
some Imllding,  with  well  arranged  courts 
fiir  holding  ihc  ass'zes  and  sessions ; a 
fine  room  for  public  meetings,  assem- 
blies, &e. ; and  vaults  underneath  for 
depots  and  stores.  The  portico  is  much 
admired.  Sovoiith  and  eighth.  A 
theatre  and  a public  library.  Is'iiUli. 
A general  infirmary.  The  charitable 
institutions,  hospitals  and  alms-houses, 
are  very  numerous.  There  is  a free 
gi-ammar  school,  and  a savings'  bank. 
There  are  four  parish  cburelies,  and 
five  places  of  worship  for  dissenters. 
A triennial  musical  festival  is  held  in 
the  C'atlieilral. 

Few  manulaefures  are  carried  on  in 
this  town  ; in  1834  an  iron  foundery  was 
established.  There  was  formerly  a con- 
siderable glove  trade,  but  in  this  Here- 
ford has  been  successfully  rivalled  by 
Worcester.  The  Wye  is  navigable  by 
barges  throughout  this  county,  except 
when  tho  stream  is  too  strong  or  too 
shallow,  to  both  of  which  irregularities 
the  river  is  very  subject,  according  to 
the  season. 

The  ri'ilroad  from  Hereford  to  Aber- 
gavenny, among  other  advantages,  se- 
cures a steady  supply  of  coal  to  the  city. 
Slate  and  coal  are  brought  into  Hereford; 
cider,  bops,  oak  bark,  wo.jI,  w heat  and 
timber,  are  tlie  exports.  Hcrelonl  was 
a forlilUsl  jilacD  of  considerable  impor- 
tance among  the  Saxons ; but  of  its  an- 
cient w all  and  castle  only  a small  part 
of  the  former  remains.  Castlo-grcen,  on 
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the  east  of  the  oily,  a pleasant  public 
walk,  is  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  cast  Ic. 
There  is  a atone  briilge  of  six  arches 
over  the  river,  supjjosed  to  have  been 
erected  in  the  flfieenlh  century.  Gar- 
rick was  a native  of  Hereford. 

■ Theboroujih  of  Ix^ominstcr  is  situated 
in  a fertile  valley  on  the  river  Luj;, 
twelve  miles  north  of  Hereford.  It 
sends  two  members  to  Parliament,  and  is 
one  of  the  pollinj;  places  for  the  county. 
Leominster  consists  of  onelongprincip.il 
street,  running  nearly  from  north  to 
south,  and  four  or  five  others  intersect- 
ing it  at  right  angles.  Some  few  old 
buildings  are  of  timlier  and  plaster, 
painteil  white  and  black,  and  orna- 
mented with  grotesque  carvings  ; most 
of  the  houses  however  are  modern  and 
built  of  brick.  Tlie  church,  a very 
ancient  structure,  is  an  irregular  build- 
ing. There  arc  four  other  places  of 
worship  for  dissenters.  Among  the 
public  buildings  and  institutions  arc : 
Tlie  town-hall,  a curious  building  of 
timber  and  plaster,  standing  on  twelve 
oak  timbers,  erected  in  103.3;  the  corn- 
market,  alms-houses,  a frce-school,  two 
charity-schools,  two  Sunday,  and  seve- 
ral boarding-schools,  a public  reading 
room, and  an  agricultural  society.  Gloves 
arc  still  manufacturerl  in  the  town,  but 
the  trade  has  declined ; coarse  cloth 
was  also  dyed  as  well  as  manufactured 
here,  but  the  trade  is  gone.  Then?  is 
a considerable  amount  of  business  done 
in  tanning.  There  was  formerly  a linen 
manufactory,  but  it  was  discontinued 
some  years  ago.  The  town  owes  its 
consequence  principally  to  its  being  the 
market  for  the  produce,  consisting 
chieflj'  of  wool,  wheat,  rider  and  hops, 
of  a district  extending  about  seven  miles 
round.  The  horse,  cattle,  and  sheep 
fairs  are  generally  well  attended  Coal 
is  brought  from  Shropshire,  partly  by 
the  Leominster  canal,  which  runs  close 
to  the  town ; hut  the  best  comes  from 
the  Cleo  Hills, by  waggons. 

Kington,  a market-town  on  the  Ar- 
row, is  seventeen  miles  N.W.  of  Here- 
ford. It  is  a small,  cheerful,  and  healthy 
place.  A manufacture  of  cloth  is  car- 
ried on  here  to  some  extent.'  . Tliere  are 
a free-school  and  a charity-school.  The 
church  is  a very  irregular  building.  In 
the  neighbourhood,  on  the  summit  of 
Bradnor  mountain,  are  the  remains  of 
a square  encanipmcut.  This  is  one  of 
the  (tolling  places  for  the  county. 

Pembridge,  now  an  inconsiderable 

place,  thictoen  miles  N.N.W.  of  Uctc- 


ford.  gave  its  name  to  the  ancient  family 
of  Pembridge,  ancestors  of  the  Lords 
Chandos. 

IV'eobly,  a market-town,  and  a non- 
descript kind  of  ancient  Itorough,  ten 
miles  N.W.  of  Hereford,  is  noted  for 
the  excellence  of  its  ale.  Many  of 
the  houses  are  well  built,  and  of  modern 
erection,  owing  to  the  town  having  suf- 
fered by  fire  some  years  ago.  The  church 
is  large,  and  contains  two  or  three  an- 
cient burial  chn(>els.  Weobly  sent  two 
members  to  Parliament,  till  it  was  dis- 
franchised by  the  Ilefonn  Act.  It  has 
two  good  charity-shools.  An  ancient 
castle  formerly  stood  on  the  south  of  the 
town,  the  site  of  which  is  now  a bowling- 
green. 

Ross,  a market-town,  twelve  miles 
S.E.  of  Hereford,  stands  on  an  emi- 
nence on  the  banks  of  the  river  Wye. 
The  streets  are  narrow,  and  the  market- 
house  is  in  a very  decayed  state.  The 
church  is  rather  a handsome  structure. 
Ross  is  one  of  the  (wiling  [ilaccs. 

I.a’dbury,  twelve  miles  and  a half  east 
of  Hereford,  situated  one  mile  ea.st  of 
the  river  I-eddon,  chietly  consists  of  two 
streets,  crossing  each  other  at  right  an- 
gles. Its  trade  has  very  much  increased 
since  its  direct  communication  with 
Gloucester,  by  means  of  the  canal  which 
has  been  carried  from  Gloucester  as  far 
as  Ledbury.  There  are  a free-school, 
and  a charity-school,  and  several  alms- 
houses, &c.  I-edbury  church  i.s  a large 
and  fine  building,  of  .Saxon  origin.  It 
consists  of  a nave,  side  aisles,  and  chan- 
cel ; acha()el  dedicated  to  St.  Catherine  ; 
and  a detached  tower,  surmounted  by  a 
handsome  spire.  The  chancel  appears 
to  have  formed  part  of  the  original 
Saxon  buildings,  and  the  west  front  of 
the  church  has  a curious  Saxon  diwr- 
way.  Ledbury  is  one  of  the  polling 
places  for  the  county. 

Bromyard,  near  the  river  Frome,  is 
thirteen  miles  N.E.  of  Hereford.  It 
stands  in  the  midst  of  fine  orchard.s. 
The  houses  of  the  town  are  mean  and 
ill  built,  but  the  church  is  a handsome 
building  of  ancient  date.  Bromyard  is 
a polling  place  for  the  county. 

There  are  many  antiquities  in  thi.v 
county.  The  Roman  Watling-street  en- 
tered it  from  Shropshire,  and  ran  from 
north  to  south  through  the  countv  b) 
Abergavenny,  in  Monmouthshire.  This 
road  is  still  visible  in  this  county  in  a few 
places.  Three  other  Roman  roads  like- 
wise intersected  the  county.  Magna,  now 
Keachester,  and  Arioonium,  near  Ross, 
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txo  principal  stations  m the  itinerary  of 
Antoninus,  are  .n  Ilerefiirtlshire,  as 
well  as  the  lesser  post  of  Bravinium  or 
Brandon.  There  are  also  traces  of  en- 
campments, and  the  mins  of  several 
ca.stles.  The  massive  ruins  of  Good- 
rich castle,  about  3^  miles  S.W. of  Ross, 
still  show  that  it  was  a place  of  im- 
mense stren"th.  It  was  demolished 
by  order  of  Parliament  in  1037.  About 
a i|Harler  of  a mile  t«j  the  south  of  the 
castle  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
priory.  Clilford  castle,  seventeen  miles 
west  of  Hereford,  was  built  before  the 
f'onnucst.  The  ruins  are  chielly  massy 
fragments  of  walls,  which  overhangini' 
the  high  clilf  near  the  Wye,  form  a 
very  pictures<|uo  object  There  are 
likewise  remains  of  Barrington  castle, 
near  Ashton,  Bransill  castle,  near  Led- 
bury, Grassfleld  Abbey,  Uorstan  castle, 
Wilton  castle,  near  Ross,  &c. 

Population  of  the  city  and  market- 
towns  of  Herefordshire : — 


'Hereford  (City) 10,2S0 

Bromyard 1.433 

lycominster 4.300 

Pembridge 1,2‘J3 

Kington 2,147 

Weobly 819 

Ross 3,078 

I.erlbury 3,842 


/luihorities. 

Dnneoralrc’s  History  of  Herefordshire. 

Britton’s  Account  of  Hereford  Ca- 
thedral. 

Clark's  General  V'iew  of  the  Agri- 
cidturc'of  Herefordshire. 

Price's  Ili.story  of  the  City  of  Here- 
ford. 


WORCRSTKRSHIRE 

is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Warwick - 
shire,  on  the  north  by  Stafl'ordshire 
anil  Shropshire,  on  the  west  by  Here- 
fordshire, and  on  the  south  by  Glouces- 
tershire. It  is  a very  irregular  quad- 
l uiigle,  and  has  on  every  side  detached 
parts  surrounded  by  other  counties, 
and  in  some  places  there  are  jwrtions 
of  Ollier  counties  insulated  within  it. 
On  the  S.E.  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
define  the  boundaries  between  this 


* Thow,  arc  Uic  popiiLUiana  of  the  bonmylis  .ami 
loa-nihipaortlM  mpAtivo  ploccii,  not  incluilillgtlte 
other  towDiJupe  iii  the  parishes. 


county  and  Gloucestershire  and  War- 
wickshire, without  the  aid  of  a map  ; 
on  the  north  the  same  imigulanty 
occurs  as  to  the  borders  of  .StatTordshire 
and  Shropshire ; and  Uudley  is  a large 
detached  piece  quite  surrounded  by 
Staffordshire.  Its  greatest  length  from 
north  to  south  is  .'ll,  and  from  east  to 
west  30  miles.  Its  area  is  729  square 
miles. 

The  general  ap(ieariince  of  this  county 
is  rich  and  beautiful.  iK'ing  finely  diver- 
sified with  hill  and  valley,  and  richly 
wiKHled.  There  is  scarcely  any  tract  so 
sleril  as  tube  destitute  of  verdure,  and 
in  most  parts  the  cultivation  is  good. 
Almost  the  entire  central  and  south  ■ 
ern  part  of  the  county  is  occupied 
by  the  vales  of  Worcester  and  K\es- 
ham.  The  vale  of  Worcester  is  bounded 
on  the  S.W.  by  the  Malvern  Hills, 
whiili  Ibrm  part  of  the  boundary  ho- 
tween  this  county  and  Herelbrdshire  ; 
the  cast  side  of  the  hills  being  in  Wor- 
cestersliiro  and  the  west  in  Hert'ford- 
sliire.  They  are  about  9 miles  in  length, 
and  for  two  miles  at  the  northern 
extremity,  they  arc  entirely  in  this 
county;  another  small  detached  portion 
is  entirely  in  Hereforilsliire.  The  Mal- 
vern Hills  arc  between  one  and  two 
miles  in  breadth  ; on  the  eastern 
side  the  slope  is  much  ntoro  abrupt 
than  on  the  western  ; but  on  Iwlli  sides 
they  present  a nch  and  beautiful  ap- 
pearance*. Connected  with  these  are 
the  Ahberlcy  Hills,  which  occupy  the 
N.W.  part  of  the  county,  and  liound 
on  the  west  the  vale,  which  stretches  on 
the  north  into  Shropshire  and  Stafliird- 
shire.  On  the  east  side  of  the  vale  are 
the  LicUcy  or  Ilagley  Hills,  which,  com- 
mencing at  Hagley,  continue  in  nearly 
a S.E.  direction  to  Headless  Cross, 
wheneo  they  stretch  ncuily  south  along 
the  Iwunilary  of  the  county,  and  for 
a short  distance  enter  it  again,  and  at 
length  slope  elf  near  Evesham.  .Coii- 
iieeted  wilh  the  Col-swold  Hills  of  Glou- 
cestershire are  the  Bredon  Hills,  in  the 
S.E.  ofthe  county,  a mile  or  two  soulh  of 
Pershorc : these  hills  separate  the  vale 
of  Gloucester  from  that  of  Evesham.  A 
ridge  of  high  ground  beginning  a littlu 
to  the  east  of  Worco.ster  and  stretching 
nearly  south  between  the  Severn  and 
the  Avon,  separates  the  vales  of  Wor- 
cester and  Evesham,  the  former  of 
whic.h  is  in  fact  part  of  the  vajc  of  the 
Severn;  and  the  second,  of  its  tributary, 
the  Avon. 

• Sec  ivIkI, 
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The  principal  rivers  in  Worcester- 
sliire  arc  the  Severn,  the  .Avon,  the 
Stour,  anil  the  Tcrae.  Tlie  Severn 
enter*  the  county  near  Bewillcy  from 
.Sliropshire,  and  takinj;  nearly  a south- 
erly course,  runs  through  the  county 
in  its  length,  passing  by  Stouiyiort, 
Worcester  and  Upton,  and  finally  enter- 
ing Gloucestershire  a little  before  it 
is  joined  by  the  upper  Avon.  Ihc 
Severn  is  navigable  for  vessel*  of 
80  tons  as  far  as  Worcester,  and  for 
fio  tons  as  far  asBcwdley  bridge.  The 
whole  navigation  of  this  river  is  IGO 
miles  from  its  mouth  without  the  as- 
sistance of  any  locks.  The  Upper  Avon 
enters  on  the  east  from  Warwickshire, 
and  thence  takes  a soiith-wc.st  course 
to  Evesham,  round  which  town  it  flows ; 
it  then  runs  in  a general  west  direc- 
tion with  many  bendings  by  Persbore, 
and  then  atler  a very  winding  course  in 
nearly  a south  direction,  passes  into 
Gloucestershire.  The  Stour  enters 
the  county  from  Staffordshire,  passes 
through  Kidderminster,  and  joins  the 
Severn  at  Stoiirport.  The  Teine,  which 
has  its  source  in  Shropshire,  enters 
this  county  near  Tenhiiry  on  the  north- 
west, w hence  it  fakes  a very  irregular 
course  to  the  south-east,  and  joins  the 
Severn  about  a mile  and  a half  below 
Woroesicr.  I'lio  mass  of  the  county  of 
Worcester  is  within  the  basin  of  the  Se- 
vern, of  which  it  occupies  one  of  I he  finest 
p.irls. 

Several  canals  intersect  this  coun- 
ty, and  water  coiniminication  is  thus 
kept  up  with  cverv  part  of  the  king- 
dom. The  Staffordshire  and  Wor- 
cestershire, or  as  it  is  more  com 
manly  called,  the  Stourport  canal, 
wdiich  oi>cns  into  the  Severn  at  Stour- 
port, meets  the  old  Birmingham  canal 
a little  nortli  of  Wolverhampton  in 
Staffordshire,  and  thence  communi- 
cates with  the  Grand  Trunk  canal. 
In  its  course,  which  is  forty-six  miles, 
it  is'carricd  by  aqueducts  over  the 
rivers  Trent,  Sow,  .Stour,  and  two  or 
tbrec  other  smaller  streams,  and  by  a 
tunnel  under  the  town  of  Kidder- 
minster; there  ore  likewise  two  other 
tunnels,  two  large  reservoirs,  and  a 
number  of  bridges,  and  small  aque- 
ducts on  the  line  of  this  ci.nal.  This 
canal  was  begun  in  I "GO.  The  Dud- 
ley ranal  ju-ocecds  from  the  Wor- 
cester and  Birmingham  canal  about 
f.iur  miles  ,S.  of  Binninghnni,  and  joins 
the  Stalfirdshire  and  Worcestersliirc 
eanal  a little  west  of  Stourbridge.  Its 


whole  course  is  thi’tcen  miles,  and  in 
this  short  distance  .(  passes  under 
three  tunnels,  the  aggregate  length  of 
which  is  considerably  move  than  four 
miles.  About  a mile  north  of  Stour- 
bridge a branch  goes  to  that  town. 
The  Ixominsterand  Kington  canal  runs 
thraugh  a small  imrtion  of  the  north- 
west jiart  of  this  county,  where  tliere 
arc  coal  miites.  It  has  already  been 
descriheil  in  the  account  of  Hcrefoid- 
shire.  The  Droilwioh  canal  runs  from 
the  Severn  to  the  .Salt  works  at  Droit- 
wicli,  in  the  distance  of  five  miles  as- 
cending 5Gi  feet  by  eight  locks.  The 
Worcester  and  Birmingham  canal  con- 
nects the  two  towns  so  named,  and  joins 
the  Severn  at  W'orccstcr.  About  fifleeu 
miles  from  this  junction  at  Tordchig, 
thrcemilcs  E..S.E.  ofBrorasgrove.it  runs 
through  a tunnel  500  yards  in  length  : 
and  in  the  remainder  of  its  course  there 
arctlwcc  other  shorter  tunnels.  These 
tunnels  are  18  feet  high.  18^  feet  wide, 
and  have  7 feet  2 inches  depth  of  water. 
The  Birmingham  and  Strallord  canal 
communicates  with  tliis  at  King  s Nor- 
ton. 

At  Malvern  there  are  medicinal  well.*, 
and  in  the  parish  of  Kiddcrmin.sler 
several  chalylreate  springs. 

Tlic  principal  pact  of  Worcestershire 
is  occnjiied  by  the  new  red  sandstone 
f.irmation;  the  higher  ranges  consLst 
of  rocks  of  an  older  formation.  The 
Malvern  Hills  are  composed  of  granite, 
syenite,  and  syenitic  greenstone.  The 
Lickey  Hill*  are  a mass  of  quarU, 
which  also  occurs  in  the  Malvern  Hills, 
l.imestone  occurs  in  the  .Abherley  Hills 
on  the  N.W.  of  tlie  county  ; and  at  the 
S.E.  corner,  in  Clccvo  Prior  parish,  there 
arc  quarries  of  very  good  stone  ; and  still 
farther  south  there  are  quarries  in  the 
Broadway  Hills,  of  a stone  of  a reddish 
colour.  Freestone  and  a oalcareous 
flagstone  are  quarrierl  in  many  parts. 
The  N.W.  comer  of  the  county  is  for 
a small  space  occupied  by  part  of  the 
Bcwtlley  coal  basin,  and  coal  pits  are 
sunk  there  at  Manible  and  at  Bayton. 
The  detached  division  of  Dudley  lorm* 
part  of  the  Dudley  coal  basin,  in  which 
the  buds  of  coal  alternate  with  strata 
of  ironstone,  and  coal  is  raised  and 
iron  made  in  large  quantities.  Brick 
earth  abounds  in  Worcostersbire.  At 
Droitw'ich  there  are  rich  springs  of  brine, 
and  also  at  Stoke  Prior  near  Broms- 
grove  ; beds  of  rock  salt  wore  discovcrerl 
at  Stoke  Prior  in  1829. 

The  climate  of  Worcestershire  is 
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I’onsiilcreil  mild  and  s.alubriuus,  and 
in  the  valos  \of»etation  ia  very  early. 
On  the  Malvern  Hills  the  air  is  ex- 
tremely mild  as  well  as  pure  ; the 
same  eharaeter  prevails  on  some  of  the 
elevated  parts  in  the  NAV. ; but  on  the 
Liekoy.the  Bredon,  and  Broadway  Hills, 
the  elimato  is  rather  colder. 

The  soil  of  this  county  is  various. 
In  the  northern  parts  it  consists  of  rich 
loamy  sand,  unitcrl  willi  a small  pro- 
[wrlion  of  gravel.  Towards  the  ca.st, 
light  sand  and  peat  earth  are  sometimes 
found,  but  the  prevailing  soil  there  is 
a strong  clay.  Between  Worcester 
and  the  Vale  of  Evesham  the  soil  is 
jiartly  red  marl,  and  partly  strong 
clay  with  some  sandy  loam,  lying  on 
a bed  of  limestone.  In  the  Vale  the 
upper  soil  is  particularly  deep  ; it  is 
a dark-coloinxMl  earth,  resting  on  a sub- 
stratum of  clay  m some  parts,  and  of 
gravel  in  othcni.  Beyond  this  part  to 
the  southern  boundary  limestone  pre- 
vails on  the  upper  lands,  and  a rich 
loam  on  the  lower.  Between  Worcester 
and  Malvern  the  predominating  soil  is 
clay  mixed  in  different  proportions  with 
gravel.  On  some  parts  of  the  banks 
of  the  Severn  and  its  tributary  streams 
there  is  a rich  alluvial  soil,  extremely 
favourable  to  vegetation.  Wheat  is 
very  extensively  cultivated  and  yields 
a goixl  return,  as  well  os  barley  and 
beans.  Hops  in  some  districts  form  a 
principal  crop ; and  orchards  of  apple 
and  pear  trees  for  cider  and  perry  are 
numerous.  I’erry  is  in  some  parts  so 
plentiful  as  to  form  the  common  drink 
of  the  peasantry.  Cattle  and  sheep 
arc  fattened  on  the  rich  pasturage  of 
this  county. 

This  county  was  divided  into  hun- 
dreds, very  irregularly  sho])eil,  and 
strangely  intermixed,  till  by  an  Act 
which  look  effect  in  February,  1S3I, 
these  divisions  were  altereil,  and  new 
ones  made.  Worcestershire  is  accord- 
ingly now  divided  into  ten  parts,  called 
divisions  ; and  these  again  ore  politi- 
cally separated  into  the  eastern  and 
western  divisions,  each  of  which  sends 
two  members  to  Parliament. 

The  we.-.tern  division  comprises,  di- 
visions — Worcester,  Kidderminster, 
Himdrml  House,  and  Upton. 

The  eastern  division  comprises,  divi- 
sions Droitwich,  Northfield.  Pershore, 
Stourbridge,  Dudley,  and  Blocklcy. 

Worcestershire  contains  197  parishes, 
in  which  there  are  one  city,  and  eleven 
market-towns. 


Worcester,  thechief  town  of  thecounty, 
and  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  in  the 
kingdom,  is  situated  on  a gentle  slope  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  Severn,  and  is  shel- 
tered from  the  east  hy  a finely  wooded 
hill ; on  all  the  other  sides  it  is  o[K-n, 
being  in  what  we  may  call  the  great 
plain  of  the  Severn.  Its  distance  from 
London  is  II I miles  N.W.  by  W.  This 
city  was  formerly  surniunded  by  a 
strong  wall,  of  which  some  slight  ves- 
tiges remain.  The  streets  are  in  ge- 
neral wide,  well-paved,  and  lighted  ; 
and  the  principal  streets  arc  very  re- 
gular and  handsome.  The  cathe- 
dral, which  stands  on  the  south  side 
of  the  city,  is  characterized  by  extreme 
simplicity  and  chasteness  of  architec- 
ture. It  was  founded  as  early  as  680, 
but  the  building  was  subse<|uenlly  de- 
stroyed by  fire.  The  principal  part  of 
the  Cathedral,  as  it  now  stands,  was 
erected  in  the  thirteenth  ami  fourteenth 
centuries.  It  is  in  the  usual  form  of 
a double  cross,  and  its  proportions  are 
on  a large  scale.  The  length  is 
514  feet;  breadth  78  feet;  height  68 
feet.  The  principal  lower  rises  from 
the  intersection  of  the  nave  and  tran- 
septs to  the  height  of  200  feet*.  The 
bishop’s  palace,  which  is  situated  near 
the  Cathedral,  on  the  banks  of  the  Se- 
vern, was  originally  a fine  building, 
but  it  at  present  exhibits  an  incon- 
gruous mixture  of  ancient  and  modern 
architecture.  There  are  scarcely  any 
remains  of  the  ancient  castle.  Nino 
parish  churches  stand  within  the  walla, 
and  two  without : besides  which  there 
are  chapels  for  dissenters.  The  mar- 
ket-place is  extremely  convenient,  and 
the  market-house  a handsome  building. 
The  hop  market  is  a large  quadrangle, 
surrounded  on  three  sides  by  ranges 
of  large  warehouses.  The  guildhall, 
w hich  stands  on  the  west  side  of  the 
High-street,  is  a handsome  mtdern 
slrucluve.  The  new  county  gaol  is 
built  and  arranged  on  Howard’s  plan. 
The  city  gaol,  which  was  erected  in 
1824,  at  an  expense  of  12,500/.,  con- 
tains wards,  day-rooms,  and  yards  for 
the  prisoners,  with  a chapel  and  tread- 
mill. The  House  of  Industry,  or  poor- 
house,  built  m 1 794,  is  a large,  well- 
arranged,  and  convenient  building, 
situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  tow  n. 
There  are  various  charitable  institu- 
tions ; the  principal  arc — the  Infirmary, 

* For  It  Dion*  pariiculnr  Hmcriptioo  of  tlii«  ea- 
I hfUral,  i«c  **  Du^daWn  Mouuhiicuo  Aoj;lKanum.*' 
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situated  on  the  N.W.  of  the  town, 
which  is  a handsome  buildinc,  com- 
pleted in  1770;  Berkeley's  Hospital, 
founded  by  .lud^e  Berkeley,  for  12 
poor  men;  St.  Oswald’s  Hospital,  a 
tcry  old  estahlishiuent,  which  supports 
16  poor  men,  and  12  women  ; Moore's 
Ho.spilal,  which  educates  and  main- 
tains H)  blue-coat  boys;  Trinity  Col- 
leL'c.  founded  by  Oueon  Elizabeth, 
which  supports  2!)  poor  females. 

The  Kinp's,  or  College-school,  was 
founded  by  Henry  VHl.,  for  forty  poor 
scholars : 1 0 of  whom  are  appointed 
by  the  dean,  and  three  by  each  of  tho 
10  prebendaries  of  the  cathedral  church. 
There  is  likewise  a Kreo  Graminor- 
schoul,  foundesl  by  (^«cen  Elizabeth, 
for  the  classical  education  of  12  boys. 
Butler,  author  of  “Hudibras,"  was  ctlu- 
caled  at  this  school. 

Tliere  are  likewise  a Lancasicrian 
ami  ollier'charity-schools.  llio  Severn 
is  crossed  by  a handsome  bridge  of  five 
arches. 

One  of  the  principal  manufactures  of 
AVoreester  is  that  of  porcelain,  for  tho 
making  of  which  there  are  several  large 
establishments.  'J’he  beauty  of  Wor- 
cester chiim  is  w ell  known  in  most  parts 
of  the  world,  it  being  a considerable 
.article  of  trade.  Glove  ranking,  which 
employs  the  largest  number  of  the 
working  classes,  is  recommended  by 
the  facility  whicdi  it  allows  to  those 
engaged  in  it  to  work  in  their  own 
Jiouses,  and  at  tho  times  most  suitable 
to  then).  There  is  a very  extensive 
demand  for  Worcester  gloves  both  for 
home  ronsumption  and  for  exportation. 
'J'he  trade  of  this  city  is  very  cunsidor- 
ahle,  not  only  in  the  articles  of  its  more 
immediate  produce,  but  also  owing  to 
the  great  advantages  of  its  central  situ- 
ation lor  inland  navigation. 

The  hop-market  of  Worcester  is  the 
greatest  in  the  kingdom ; eider  and 
perry  form  consideraldc  articles  of  ex- 
port. ' 

This  city  is  represented  in  parliament 
by  two  members : the  limits  of  tho  ])ar- 
liamen'ary  borough  were  considerably 
enlarged  by  the  Boundary  Act.  It  is 
tl.’c  election  town  for  the  wedem  divi- 
sion of  the  county.  Under  the  Miini- 
ciptd  Corjawation  Act  it  is  divided  into 
six  ward.s,  wiih  twelve  aldermen  and 
thirty-.si.x  councillors. 

Ividdermiiisler,  a market-town,  si- 
tuated in  the  north  part  of  the  county, 
is  thirteen  miles  north  of  Worcester. 
It  stands  on  twth  sides  of  the  Stour, 


which  divides  it  into  two  unequal  parts. 
It  is  u regular  and  compact  town,  with 
streets  well  paved  and  clean  : the  prin- 
cipal street  is  a mile  long,  and  forms 
part  of  the  road  from  Bowdley  to  Bir- 
mingham. The  old  church,  which  is  a 
handsome  Gothic  building,  stands  on  an 
eminence  at  the  end  of  a street  leading 
from  tile  market-place.  There  is  also 
a new  church,  called  St.  George’s.  The 
town-hall,  which  is  in  the  centre  of  the 
market-place,  is  a large  brick  building, 
apjilicd  to  many  purposes ; part  of  it 
senes  as  a prison,  and  the  ground- Hoor 
is  the  market-house.  A frec-sehool  ad- 
joins the  old  church,  besides  which  there 
are  eight  charity-schools.  There  arc 
also  a dispensary,  twelve  ulms-honscs, 
and  twenty-five  friendly  societies.  The 
Slafl'ordshire  and  IVorccstershire  canal 
passes  within  a very  short  distance 
of  the  market-place,  near  which  arc 
a wharf  and  warehouse  : numerous 
boats  are  eontinually  passing  along 
this  canal.  The  manufactures  of  Kid- 
derminster are  considerable,  and  the 
town  hiLS  been  noted  ns  a manufactur- 
ing town  since  the  reign  of  Henry 
V'HI.,  when  broad-elotlis  were  made 
here.  Linsey-woolsey  next  became  the 
staple  article  of  manufacture;  after 
which  worsted  tammies  and  llowered 
stuffs  were  introduced;  next  followed 
crapes,  homhazins,  and  jioplins ; but 
tho  business  whicli  has  become  most 
important  is  the  manufacture  of  Brus- 
sels carpets,  which  was  introduced 
hero  from  Tournay  in  1745.  About 
fifteen  years  afterwards,  carpets  with 
a cut  pile,  now  dislingnisheu  ns  Wil- 
ton carpets,  were  produced  in  this 
town.  What  arc  called  Kiddermin- 
ster carpets  are  now  made  chielly 
in  Scotland  ami  Yorkshire;  and  the 
greatest  (|uantity  of  what  is  called 
Brussels  eaiiieliiig  is  made  at  Kid- 
derminster, where  tliis  branch  of  in- 
dustry employs  about  5000  (lersons. 
Thi.s  tow  n sends  a member  to  parlia- 
ment: tho  lioundaiics  of  the  parlia- 
mentary borough  were  enlarged  by  tlie 
Boundaiy  Act.  Under  the  Municipal 
Corporation  .\ct  it  is  divided  into  three 
w ards,  with  six  aldermen  and  eighteen 
councillors. 

Bewdley,  a raarkoi-lown,  thirteen 
miles  from  Worcester,  is  situated  on  a 
declivity  overhanging  the  western  bank 
of  the  .Severn.  The  town  is  rciiresented 
in  Parliament  by  one  member.  It  mostly 
consists  of  two  or  three  tolerably  wide 
streets.  In  the  centre  oi'  the  town  stands 
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the  churrli,  bo.‘.idc3  which  there  arc  se- 
veral chapels  far  dissenters.  This  tow  n. 
standinp  on  the  Se\ern,  a navigable 
river,  was  of  more  commercial  im|H)rt- 
ance  than  it  has  been  since  the  inlro- 
ilnction  of  canal  navigation.  Its  market, 
its  retail  trade  with  the  surrounding 
country,  its  situation  on  the  river  and 
some  small  manufactures,  give  employ- 
ment to  the  population. 

Stourport,  a market-town  ten  miles 
north  of  Worcester,  owes  its  origin  to 
the  fotniotion  of  the  StalTordshire  and 
Worcestershire  canal.  Previous  to  the 
eommencement  of  this  undertaking 
there  w;is  no  appearance  of  a tow  n,  and 
the  surrounding  country  was  nothing 
but  a barren  heath.  Stourport  is  now, 
however,  a place  of  great  activity  anil 
business;  it  is  at  the  junction  of  the 
Severn  and  the  Stour,  and  contains 
also  the  basin  of  the  canal  where  it 
joins  the  Severn.  This  town  being 
thus  most  favourably  situated  for  in- 
land commerce,  and  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  country,  presents  the  appearance 
of  a maritime  port.  Numerous  loaded 
barges  arrive  both  up  and  down  the 
Severn ; the  canals  on  the  north  and 
east  cxliibit  the  same  busy  scene,  and 
goods  are  bore  passed  from  one  barge 
to  another  according  to  their  particular 
destination.  To  Ihcilitatc  these  trans- 
actions additional  basins  have  been 
made,  with  warehouses  near  them.  On 
the  south,  vessels  arrive  from  Bristol, 
Gloucester,  and  AVorcestcr  ; smaller 
boats  come  from  Coalhrook  Dale, .Shrews- 
bury, and  Welsh  Pool ; others  from 
Birmingham,  and  various  places  on 
that  line  ; while  others  again  are  sent 
to  the  StiilTordsbire  iHJlteries,  to  I.iver- 
|iool,  Manchester,  Chester,  and  Derby. 
A very  extensive  trade  is  carried  on  in 
coals,  from  the  StalTonlshire  and  Wor- 
cestershire collieries.  The  town  is 
handsome  and  well  built.  There  is  a 
cbajK-1  of  case.  The  Severn  is  here 
crossed  by  a bridge,  wbieli  consists  of 
a single  arch  of  iron  of  15U  feet  span 
and  about  50  feet  above  the  surface  of 
the  water.  Stourport  is  a polling  place 
for  the  county. 

Tenbury,  a small  market-town  on 
the  Terae,  is  seventeen  miles  west  by 
north  of  Worcester.  The  Kyro,  a small 
but  raiiid  stream,  fulls  into  the  Tome 
at  the  uiiper  end  of  this  town,  which 
lying  low,  is  often  liable  lo  sudden  in- 
undations. This  town  is  rather  of  a 
mean  appearanre,  but  contains  a few 
good  houses.  The  church  is  a mixture 


of  ancient  and  modem  architecture. 
The  trade  of  the  town  is  chiclly  in 
hops  and  eider,  great  quantities  of 
which  are  produced  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Turning  ami  glove  making  are 
also  carried  on.  Both  the  rivers  are 
crossed  by  handsome  bridges.  Tlio 
I-eoniinster  Canal  runs  at  a short  dis- 
tance north  of  the  tow  n.  Teiibitry  is 
one  of  the  polling  places  for  the  county. 

Mulvcni.a  village scvcnmilcsS.S.W. 
of  Worcester,  is  beautifully  situated  on 
the  eastern  declivity  of  one  of  the 
Malvern  hills,  and  is  a place  of  resort 
on  account  of  its  medicinal  springs*. 
The  village  is  neat  and  well  built,  and 
several  additions  have  been  made  for 
the  accommodation  of  visitors.  Thoto 
was  once  a celebrated  monastery  here, 
founded  in  the  time  of  Edward  the 
Confessor.  Tlic  church,  which  is  still 
a noble  structure,  is  all  that  remains  of 
the  former  magnificent  building. 

Ul)ton,  a market-town  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Severn,  is  Si  miles  south 
of  Worcester.  The  town  is  regular, 
and  contains  some  tolerably  well-built 
houses.  The  church  is  a good  build- 
ing. Considerable  tratlic  is  carried  on 
along  the  river ; and  there  is  a wharf 
and  harbour  for  barges.  The  Severn 
is  crossed  by  a stone  bridge  of  six 
arches.  Upton  is  one  of  the  polling 
places  for  tlic  county. 

Droitwicli,  a market-town  and  bo- 
rough, situated  on  the  small  river 
Salwarp.  six  miles  N.N.E.  of  Wor- 
cester, is  the  election  town  of  the 
eastern  division  of  the  county,  and  is 
rcpresentcHl  by  one  member  in  parlia- 
ment. The  limits  of  the  parliament- 
ary borough  were  extended  by  the 
Bouitdary  Act,  and  a population  of 
about  20UO  was  thus  added  to  the  3000 
of  the  municipal  borough.  Droitwich 
is  a very  ancient  town,  iiaving  been  a 
]x>pulons  place  in  the  time  of  William 
the  Conqueror.  It  consists  of  three  or 
four  principal  streets,  and  contains 
three  churches,  one  of  which  is  of  great 
antiquity.  The  population  are  princi- 
pally employed  in  the  preparation  of 
salt  from  the  copious  brine-springs. 


• The  MalTt’rn  water*  thonsli  coasMrreil  modi* 
cinal,u  in  fact  cbicflv  cliuiMcUrrixctl  )iy  its  rxira* 
onlinary  purity.  Acid*  or  a)kalie«  mix  wtllt  it 
\tithuiu  altering  lU  trattuprireucy  or  witlsout  any 
prcci|»t.it:uQ  : tbv  uairr  ruiitaiiti  a portion 

of  earbenic  acid  gaa.  and  iroo  laid  in  the  water 
becomci  curroded.  It  is  supposed  that  the  mild 
lemperiiluto  and  salubrity  of  the  air*  together 
with  change  of  accuc,  are  mure  efficacious  to  tha 
invalid  than  any  ip«ciQc  properUca  of  the  waters. 
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The  fipi  iiij?s  are  a))OUt  110  feet  below 
the  surface:  thp  water  or  brine  con- 
tains one-fourth*  of  its  own  weight  in 
salt.  The  avcrai;c  annual  quantity  of 
salt  made  and  sold  here  is  aliout 
.30,000  tons,  nearly  one  half  of  which 
is  sent  abroad.  The  salt  trade  lias 
very  much  increased  since  the  re- 
peal of  the  duty  on  salt.  Up  to  the 
year  1655  the  sali-springs  within  the 
borough  were  a mono])oly  in  the  hands 
of  the  burgesses,  but  the  monopoly 
was  overthrown  in  a suit  at  law.  Indi- 
viduals now  sink  pits  at  their  pleasure 
iu  any  part  of  the  borough. 

Eve.sham.  a market-town  and  borough 
fourteen  miles  south-east  of  Worcester, 
is  rei>rcsenled  in  parliament  by  two 
members.  The  limits  of  the  parlia- 
mentarj'  borough  were  enlarged  under 
the  Boundary  Act.  The  town  is  de- 
lightfully situated  in  the  beautiful  vale 
of  Evesham,  on  rising  ijround  in  a bend 
of  the  river  .Vvon,  which  surrounds  it 
on  all  sides  but  tlie  north.  Evesham 
is  a place  of  great  antiquity.  There 
are  records  of  the  foundation  of  a 
richly  endowed  monastery  here,  so  early 
as  the  year  709,  some  )races  of  which 
still  remain  In  a large  richly  decorated, 
but  mutilated  gateway.  Near  this 
town  was  the  memorable  battle  fought 
in  which  Prince  Edward  rescued  his 
father  Henry  III.,  and  defeated  Simon 
Montfort.  Evesham  principally  con- 
sists of  four  or  five  regular  wide  streets, 
with  well-built  houses.  There  are 
three  churches,  a free  grammar  school, 
a charity-school,  and  an  alms-nousc. 
A beautiful  old  Gothic  tower  117  feet 
high,  which  is  not  connected  with  any 
church,  contains  the  bells.  A stone 
bridge  of  seven  arihes  eonnecls  this 
town  with  that  of  Bengeworth  on  the 
opposite  banks  of  the  Avon.  Evesham 
has  a commodious  wharf  for  barges, 
but  the  trade  is  small.  There  is  a rib- 
bon manufactory  in  a declining  slate. 

Dudley  is  a market-town,  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Birmingham,  and  is  situ- 
ated in  llmt  isolated  part  of  the 
county  of  Worcester  which  is  sur- 
rounded by  Staffordshire.  Dudley  is 
represented  in  parliament  by  one  mem- 
ber. The  town,  which  is  large,  con- 


•  Brinr.  fiilW  astiiniffii,  rt>ntnina  o34  cent,  of 
•nit  In  order  tri  oblaiti  the  tail  in  n st^tc  of  diy-. 
Ill’ll*.  Uie  brine  it  piimpeil  from  the  tprittp*  into 
re*er\oir*,  and  U theiicp  difchorged  into 
iHiiler*.  where,  bv  tlio  Application  of  heat,  the 
water  1*  dnt-ea  off,  njMl  ili«  tail  at  theboiltitn  of  the 
paon  lb  collected,  dried  lu  and  ii  tliCD  tit  tor 

u*«.. 


sists  of  several  w ide  well-paved  streets, 
which  contain  some  very  good  houses. 
At  each  end  of  the  principal  street  is 
a eliureh.  There  arc  a well-endowed 
free  grainmar-scliool,  three  or  four  largo 
eharity-sehnols,  several  smaller  ones, 
and  many  Sunday-schools,  and  other 
])ublie  charities.  In  one  of  the  charity- 
schools,  founded  in  163d,  Baxter,  the 
pious  nnn-conforraisi,  was  the  first 
master.  The  iicighhourliood  abounds  in 
roals,  ironstone,  and  limestone,  wliieh 
furnish  employment  to  a large  propor- 
tion of  tlic  inhabitants.  The  manu- 
factures arc  iron,  nails,  glass,  and  fire- 
iroiw.  In  1831  llierc  were  500  men  in 
this  parish  employed  in  the  coal-mines, 
570  us  nailers,  ami  a great  number  in 
the  iron-works.  On  the  north  of  tho 
town,  standing  on  a lofty  hill,  arc  the 
extensive  remains  of  an  ancient  castle, 
built  about  the  year  700  ; the  keep  is 
still  entire,  in  which  is  tho  chapel  with 
two  windows  rieli  in  tracery.  Under- 
neath tho  castle  ruins  there  are  now 
immense  quarries  of  limestone,  form- 
ing rude  eavems  of  vast  extent,  in 
which  numerous  fossils  have  been  dis- 
covered. At  a little  distance  from  tho 
rnslle  are  the  ruins  of  a priory,  founded 
in  1 161,  by  Gervase  Pagaiiell. 

Stourbridge,  a largo  ixipulous  mar- 
ket-town on  the  borders  of  Stafford- 
shire, is  eighteen  miles  N.  of  AVorcester. 
It  stands  on  a gentle  declivity  on  the 
tianks  of  the  river  Stour,  over  wliieh 
there  is  a bridge.  The  streets  are 
irregularly  laid  out,  but  the  general 
appearance  of  the  town  is  handsome. 
Besiiles  the  church,  which  is  a modern 
building,  there  are  several  chapels  for 
dissenters.  There  is  a well-enJoWcd 
free-scliool  and  a theatre.  The  ma- 
nufactures of  this  town  are  various 
and  extensive : those  of  glass,  iron, 
and  bricks  arc  the  principal.  The  clay 
of  which  these  bricks  are  made  is 
peculiarly  fitteil  to  resist  the  action  of 
fire;  and  Stourbridge  bricks  are  llio 
most  esteemed  of  any  made  m Eng- 
land for  the  construction  of  ovens 
and  furnaces.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  town  llicre  arc  coal  and  iron 
mines,  and  in  one  port  a particular 
kind  of  sand  is  found  150  feet  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  which  is 
used  in  the  iiiamifacture  of  glass,  for 
which  purpose  great  quantities  are  nn- 
nually  raised.  The  trade  and  pros- 
perity of  this  place  have  been  much 
promoted  by  the  different  lints  of 
inland  navigation  winch  have  been 
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formed  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and 
with  which  Stourbridjre  communicates 
hy  a branch  from  the  Dudley  canal. 
Stourbridge  is  one  of  the  polling  places 
for  the  county. 

Broomsgrove,  a market-town,  twelve 
miles  N.N.K.  of  Won'cster,  is  situated 
ill  a rich  and  well-wooded  valley,  at  the 
base  of  the  Lickey  Hill,  which  contains 
the  sources  of  various  streams,  some  of 
which  tlow  to  the  basin  of  the  Severn, 
an<l  others  to  that  of  the  Trent.  The 
tow  n consists  of  one  gosl  street,  and 
several  others  of  a very  inferior  kind. 
The  printdpal  street,  wniuh  is  about  a 
mile  in  length,  contains  some  good 
houses,  and  is  paved  and  lighted  by 
gas.  The  church  stands  on  an  emi- 
nence, and  has  a handsomu  tower 
and  spire,  altegelher  ISO  feet  high. 
There  are  also  three  chapels  for 
dissenters.  There  are  alms-houses  and 
a frcc-school,  founded  by  Edward  VI. 
The  inhabitants  arc  principally  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  nails 
and  buttons.  In  the  jiarish  of  Stoke 
Prior,  adjoining  that  of  Broomsgrove 
on  the  south,  extensive  salt  and  al- 
kali-works have,  within  the  last  few 
years,  been  established  by  the  British 
Alkali  Company.  Beds  of  salt  of 
great  thickness  were  discovered  here 
in  1829,  in  the  course  of  sinking  a pit 
in  search  of  brine.  These  beds  have 
been  excavated  to  a considerable  ex- 
tent ; but  at  present  the  supplies  for 
making  refined  salt  are  oblainerl  from 
a natural  brine-spring  which  has  com- 
municated with  the  excavations*. 

Redditch,  a hamlet  in  the  parish  of 
Tardchig,  on  the  borders  of  Warwick- 
shire, is  noted  for  its  needle  manufactory. 
In  the  whole  \iarish  of  Tanlebig,  360 
men  are  employed  in  making  needles 
and  fish-hooks.  Pershore  and  Shipslon 
arc  polling  places  for  the  eastern  division 
of  the  county. 

Population  of  the  city  and  market- 
towns  of  Worcestershire  : — 


tWoiccstcr 18,610 

JDroitwich  (b) 2d87 

Broomsgrove  (p) 8612 

SHalesowcn  (p) 11,839 


• l\*i»ny  (JyclopfMiia,  Art,  Prum8|,'ro\«<. 
f Tlie  jtopiiUlion  ofWotrmlrr.ai  of  olttcr  lown*, 
U civen  from  tht*  )«st  povulaliou  returns.  We  nre 
inUiTDictl  bv  the  Mayorof  Worreiter  for  ihc  prenpot 
year  (18371  <bai  the  popelalion  of  >\oicc9>tfr,«i(h 
to  the  Mtiincipal  lioucurrie*,  n uow  in  round  num' 
ber«  S6.000. 

t H tueiint  borough.  P Ttu«o. 

\ This  palish  is  moslly  m Shropshire;  the  part 
in  this  county  coutaius  3074  inbabiUots. 


Dudley  (P) 2.3,0J3 

Shipston-upon-Stour  (p)  1632 


Stourbridge  (t) 61-18 

Kiddermiiister(p)  . , . 20,865 

Bewdley  (b) 3908 

■Stouriiort  ( r) 

Teubury(p) 1768 

Upton  (p) 23-1.1 

Pershore  (T) 2080 

Evesham  (ii) 3991 


A uthorilif^. 

Nash's  Collcclions  for  the  History 
of  Worcestershire. 

Pomeroy's  General  View  of  the  Agri- 
culture of  Worcestershire. 

Green's  History,  &e.  of  Worcester. 


VVAHWICKSHIKB 

is  an  inland  county,  bounded  on  tho 
east  by  Northamptonshire,  on  the  south- 
east by  Oxfordshire,  on  tlie  suuth-west 
hy  Gloucestershire,  on  the  west  liy 
Worcestershire,  on  the  north-west  liy 
.Slaifurdshire,  and  on  the  north  east 
hy  Leicestershire.  Its  extreme  length 
from  north  to  south  is  about  iifly  miles, 
its  greatest  brcndlh  from  east  to  west 
thirty-three  miles ; it  is  of  an  irregular 
figure,  running  very  much  into  the 
otlier  counties  on  the  west ; its  area  is 
about  902  square  miles. 

Tlie  general  aspect  of  the  county  is 
that  of  an  undulating  surface,  with- 
out any  bills  that  cxcecrl  7 00  feet  in 
height : it  is  in  general  well  w coded.  The 
elevations  are  never  so  sleep  as  lo 
prevent  cultivation,  and  the  whole 
surface  may  be  rendered  available  for 
agricultural  purposes.  To  tho  north- 
east of  the  county  there  is  a range  of 
hills,  commeneing  on  the  north  rear 
Baddesley  Ensor,  and  running  soiilU- 
cast  a little  to  the  east  of  liaxteiley, 
Ansley  and  Arley ; this  high  ground 
extends,  with  interruptions,  in  a curved 
line  west  to  Corley  and  Paekington. 
Dunsniorc  Heath  is  another  range  of 
high  ground  running  from  cast  lo  west, 
from  Hill  Moreton,  near  tho  eastein 
boundary  of  the  county,  to  Strellon  and 
Franklon.  To  the  south  of  this,  a few 
miles  distant,  there  is  another  smaller 
ridge  of  high  ground,  round  the  northern 
and  western  base  of  wliieh  the  Oxford 
canal  is  out.  There  is  also  some  high 
ground  about  Morton  Morrel,  six  miles 
south  of  Warwick.  A little  to  the  east 
of  Birmingham,  at  Paekington  and  at 
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Corley,  is  tlio  liigliest  riilgo  of  land  in 
file  county.  Two  ridges  of  liilU,  of 
some  extent,  stretch  on  the  south-east 
of  the  c lUlity,  but  they  arc  of  moderate 
elevat  ion. 

Tlie  principal  rivers  arc  the  Upper 
Avon,  the  Tame,  the  Learn,  and  the 
Stour.  The  U pper  Avon  rises  at  N aschy, 
in  Northamptonshire,  and  entering 
this  county  about  four  miles  to  the 
north-east  of  Rugby,  takes  a very  cir- 
cuitous winding  course  to  Warwick, 
where  it  (lows  beneath  the  walls  of 
Warwick  Castle:  it  thence  passes  to 
Ktratford-uj)on-A  von,  anil  enters  Wor- 
cestershire near  Salford  Priors.  In  its 
course  to  Wat  wick  it  receives  the  waters 
oftho  Stour,  and  other  tributaries.  At 
Wanvick  it  is  aliout  20U  feet  wide; 
at  Stratford-upon-Avon  it  first  be- 
comes navigable.  The  Sow,  a small 
stream  which  ri«cs  in  Walney  Wolds, 
falls  into  the  Avon  near  Stoncleigh. 
The  laiam  rises  in  Northamptonshire, 
and  enters  this  county  soon  after  it 
is  crossed  by  the  Oxford  canal,  takes 
a winding  westerly  course  to  Lea- 
mington, and  joins  the  Avon  about 
li  mile  west  of  that  place.  The 
Stour  rises  among  the  high  ground  in 
the  south-east  part  of  the  county, 
takes  a w inding  course  west  to  Milford 
Hridge,  and  thenco  running  north  forms 
a Iwundary  between  this  ermnty  and 
Worcestershire,  as  far  as  Ixiwcr  Ka- 
tington,  whence  it  takes  a north-west 
course  till  it  joins  the  Avon  a little 
iiiore  than  a mile  lielow  Stratford.  The 
Aliio  rises  near  Bi  ardinore,  and  takes 
a south-we.st  winding  course  to  Al- 
cciler,  w here  it  is  joined  by  the  small 
riior  Arrow,  whence  (lowing  in  a 
south  direction,  it  falls  into  the  Avon  at 
Salford  Priors  Bridge.  The  Tame  rises 
a little  to  the  west  of  Biniiinghani,  and 
making  a tuni,  runs  at  a short  distance 
north  of  the  town,  and  coutimies  through 
tho  comity  in  a very  winding  eourse, 
but  in  general  north-ea.st  direction,  till 
it  Hows  into  Staffordshire  near  Tani- 
worlli.  The  Anker  ha.s  its  source  near 
Foleshill,  llowsinawindingcoursc  west 
to  Athorstone,  whence  it  takes  a north- 
west course  till  it  joins  the  Tame  near 
Tamwortli.  The  Bourne,  the  Blythe,  tho 
Rea,  and  the  Cole  arc  also  tributaries  of 
the  Tame.  Warwieksliire-is  contained 
partly  in  the  basin  of  the  Severn, to  which 
tho  Avon  belongs,  and  partly  in  that  of 
the  Trent.  There  are  medicinal  springs 
at  Lsaiiiiiigton,  Newnhani-Rogis,  Wil- 
loughby, and  Stratford-upon-Avon. 


Tlie  Coventry  canal  commences  at 
Coventry,  and  taking  a north  and 
tlicii  a north-westerly  direction,  after 
a course  of  twenty-six  miles,  tra- 
verses the  river  Tamo  by  an  aque- 
duct, and  joins  tho  Fiuelcy  canal 
ot  Fazeley,  on  the  confines  of  the  coun- 
ty. The  Oxford  canal,  which  skirts  tho 
whole  eastern  part  of  this  county,  from 
Three-shire  Stone*  to  near  Rugby,  joins 
that  of  Coventry  at  Longford,  4f  miles 
from  the  commencement  of  tho  latter ; 
and  thus  an  uninterrupted  communica- 
tion is  formed  between  the  liasin  of  the 
Trent  and  the  Thames,  along  the  valley 
of  the  Chcrwell.  At  the  junction  of  the 
two  canals  is  a safety-gate,  to  prevent 
the  loss  of  water  in  tho  one,  in  case  the 
banks  of  the  other  should  give  way.  A 
short  ilistaiice  north  of  this  junction 
the  Coventry  canal  is  joined  by  that  of 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  which  runs  into 
Leirestershirc,  and  connects  Coventry 
with  the  coal  field  of  Ashhy-de-la- 
Zourh.  The  width  of  the  Coventry 
canal  at  the  siirfare  of  the  water  is 
28  fi'Ct,  and  at  the  bottom  26  feet ; tho 
depth  of  the  w ater  is  4 feet.  From  Faze- 
ley  the  canal  takes  a north-north-west 
eourse  for  eleven  miles  to  its  junction 
with  tho  Grand  Trunk  canal.  The 
Birmingham  and  Fazeley  canal  is  con- 
iiceted  with  the  Coventry  canal  at 
Fazeley,  and  gives  to  Birmingham  the 
advantage  of  this  extended  water  com- 
munication. Three  other  canals  proceed 
from  the  populous  town  of  Birmingham. 
The  Binningham  old  canal,  which  is 
connected  with  the  Birmingham  and 
Fazeley  canal  in  the  town,  takes  a north- 
west direction,  and  meets  the  Stafford- 
shire and  Worcestershire  canal  at  Au- 
lherley.ncarWolverhamptonjIliusopen- 
ing  a communication  with  the  Severn 
at  Worcester,  and  with  tho  hasiiisoftho 
Trent  and  Mersey.  The  Warwick  and 
Birmingham  canaljoins  the  Fazeley  and 
Bimiingliam  canal  at  Uigbeth,  near  Bir- 
rainghain,  wlienceit  runs  to  Warwick : it 
then  continues  to  the  Oxford  canal,  at 
Naptoii-on-lhe  hill,  and  is  called  tho 
Warwick  and  Napton  canal.  The  Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon canal  commences  in 
the  Worcester  and  Birmingham  canal 
at  King's  Norton,  and  terminates  in 
tho  Avon,  near  Stratford-upon-Avon. 
From  Stratfonl-uiion  Avon  a railway, 
calleil  the  Moreton  and  Stralford-ui>on- 
Avon  railway,  runs  through  the  south- 
ern boundary  of  the  county  to  Moroton- 
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in-tbe-Man>li.  A short  cut  runs  from 
the  Biriuin}{baui  and  Stratford-upon- 
Avon  canal,  near  laipwortb,  into  theBir- 
niin^bam  and  Warwick  canal ; and  the 
Oxford  eaiial,  running  north-east  from 
Naplon,  joins  the  Grand  Junction  canal 
near  Bruunston,  in  Nortbamptonshirc. 
An  additional  and  improved  line  of 
eonimunicalion  is  formed  by  a canal 
culled  the  Biriningbam  and  Uverpool 
Junction  canal,  which  comniencingintbe 
Slafl'ordsbirc  and  Worceslersbire  canal, 
near  the  end  of  the  Birmingham  canal 
at  Autberley,  joins  the  Ellesmere  and 
Chester  canal  near  Nantwich,  and  the 
Sbrcwslniry  canal  near  Wellington  and 
Newport.  It  thus  appears  that  War- 
w icksbirc  has  the  ailvantagc  of  a must 
extended  inland  navigation  in  all  di- 
rect ions. 

This  county  Is  divided  into  four  hun- 
dreds, besides  the  liberties  of  Coven- 
try, and  contains  2d0  parishes,  one  city, 
and  12  market-towns.  It  is  likewise 
pobtically  divided  into  two  divisions, 
north  and  south,  each  of  which  sends 
two  members  to  parliament. 

The  northern  division  comprises, 
hundreds  — Hemlingford,  Knightlow, 
pari  of,  i.e.  the  Rugby  division,  the 
Kirby  division,  the  county  of  the  city 
of  Coventry. 

Tho  southern  division  compri.sos, 
hundreds  — Barlichway,  including  an 
isolated  portion  thereof  which  is  lo- 
cally situated  in  Worcestershire  to  the 
cast  of  Broomsgrove  ; Kington,  includ- 
ing the  isolated  portion  thereof  which 
is  locally  situated  out  of  the  county  of 
W'arwick  to  the  west  of  Shipstou-upon- 
Ktour,  and  is  bounded  by  parts  of 
Worcestershire  and  Gloucestershire  ; 
Knightlow,  tho  remainder  of,  i.e.  the 
Kenilworth  division,  tho  Soutbam  divi- 
sion. 

A railway,  for  w hich  a bill  was  passed 
in  1833,  is  now  (1837)  in  progress 
between  London  and  Birmingham ; 
fri.m  the  latter  town  it  passes  by 
Coventry  and  Rugby,  and  leaves  this 
county  just  as  it  passes  over  the  Oxford 
canal.  This  railway  is  for  the  transit 
of  passengers  as  well  as  goods ; tho 
whole  leiigtli  is  II  If  miles,  and  it  is 
]iro|)Oscd  to  travel  on  it  at  speeds  of 
20  miles  and  upwards  an  hour.  Another 
railway  called  tlie  Grand  Junction.or  tho 
Birmingham  and  Liverpool  railway,  is 
now  completed,  and  was  opened  to  the 
public  in  July  of  this  year  (1837) : tho 
usual  time  of  passage  is  hours ; dis- 
tance about  98  miles ; but  ao  engine 


without  a train  has  passed  in  two  hours. 
This  railway  runs  from  Binninghum  to 
the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  railway, 
which  it  joins  near  New  ton,  and  thus 
completes  the  communicalion  between 
Ixmdon  and  Liverpool  ami  Manebester, 
through  Birmingham.  Bills  have  also 
been  passed  for  railw  ays  from  Birming- 
liam  to  Gloucester,  and  from  Birming- 
ham to  Derby,  which,  w hen  completed, 
wdl  form  communications  with  the  west 
and  north  of  England,  as  they  are  both 
connected  with  other  lines  of  railway. 

Tho  prevailing  rock  of  Warwickshire 
is  tlic  new  red  sandstone ; limestone 
occurs  also  in  some  parts.  There  is  a 
small  coal-field  extending  from  Co- 
ventry on  the  south,  to  Tamwortli  on 
the  north  ; on  its  e.astcrn  limit  aro 
Alherston  and  Nuneaton  ; its  nar- 
rowest i>art,  which  is  at  the.se  places,  is 
about  two  miles  wide : its  broadest 
part  is  at  Tamwortli,  wlicro  it  is  more 
than  four  miles  broad.  The  best  coal 
is  found  at  Bcdwortli,  where  the  prin- 
cipal bed  is  from  three  to  four  feet 
thick  ; there  .are  also  pits  at  Nuneaton, 
Wilnecote,  and  in  several  other  parts  of 
the  field.  Blue  llagstouo  used  for  paving 
is  quarried  nearBidford  and  Wilnceute. 

The  hills  of  this  county  having,  on 
the  whole,  no  great  elevation,  tho  eli- 
raatc  is  mild  and  vegetation  early.  The 
most  prevalent  winds  are  from  the 
south-west.  Tlic  soil  is  various,  but  iii 
general  is  gixid,  and  there  is  little 
which  would  not  repay  the  expense  of 
pood  cultivation.  One  district  extend- 
ing from  the  centre  of  the  county 
to  the  eastern  boundary  is  in  some 
parts  a red  loam  upon  a substratum 
of  gravel,  freestone,  or  limestone.  In 
other  parts  there  is  a light  gravelly 
soil,  and  in  some  parts  a rich  clay 
loam,  on  a subsoil  of  limestone  and 
marl.  Towards  tho  south,  the  soil 
is  in  some  parts  a cold,  strong,  but 
poor  clay ; in  others  a clay  loam.  A 
tract  of  rich  grass  land  from  four  to 
five  miles  broad  begins  at  the  Braiies- 
hill,  and  extends  beyond  Gcydcn  and 
Kiiightcoto.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Warwick,  and  to  the  south-west,  is  n 
strong  clay  loam  on  a substratum  of 
marl  and  limestone  rock.  A great 
proportion  of  the  norlli-west  is  in  til- 
lage, hut  the  soil  here  is  in  general 
poorer  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
county  ; occasional  patches  however  of 
fertile  land  occur  about  Birmingham, 
where  the  land  is  mostly  of  a light  red 
sandy  character,  arising  from  the  decum- 
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pesition  of  the  red  sandstone  on  which 
It  rests,  and  is  well  adapted  to  turnip 
hiishandry.  On  the  honiers  of  I.eiccs- 
tershiro  a triiet  of  land  composed  of 
strons  clay  loam  is  employed  for  pas- 
luraRe.  The  crops  usually  cultivated, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  are 
wheat,  Imrlcy,  oats,  ])eas,  beans,  vetches, 
and  turnips.  Rye,  potatoes,  and  flax, 
are  partially  raised. 

This  county  is  described  by  early 
writers  as  divided  into  two  districts,  the 
Champaign  and  the  Woodlands.  The 
Avon  formed  the  line  that  se|iaralod 
these  tracts  ; the  Champaign  being 
on  the  south-east.  The  principal  wood- 
lands are  still  about  the  middle,  western, 
and  northern  districts,  but  nearly  every 
division  is  interspersed  with  raluable 
and  ornamental  timber.  The  oak  and 
elm  trees  are  often  very  fine. 

Birmingham  is  situated  in  the  north- 
west part  of  the  county,  verv  near  the 
Iwrdcrs  of  Staffordshire  and  Worcester- 
shire, 109  miles  N.N.W.  of  London. 
It  i.s  now  one  of  the  first  raanufaeturing 
towns  in  England,  a rank  to  which  it 
has  risen  within  a comparatively  short 
]>eriiKl.  It  is  supposed  to  have  existed 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Alfred,  but  it 
was  a place  of  little  note  until  modern 
times.  Within  less  than  three  centu- 
ries its  land  has  been  centupled  in  no- 
minal value.  A school  fiiunded  by 
Edward  V'l.,  with  a revenue  of  30/. 
from  landed  property,  receives  at  pre- 
sent from  the  same  estate  considerably 
above  3000/.,  and  the  amount  of  the 
school  income  is  conti  lually  increasing 
as  the  leases  fall  in.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  1 8t’.i  century,  Birmingham  contained 
a population  of  10,000  persons;  in  1801 
the  numlrer  was  increa.sed  to  73,6  70, 
and  in  1831  to  146,986.  Tins  populous 
place  was,  until  the  Reform  Act,  un- 
represented in  Parliament.  It  now 
(onstilutes  a parliamentary  borough 
sending  two  members  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  This  borough  includes  the 
parish  of  Birmingham,  the  pari>h  of 
Kdgbnston  and  the  townships  of  Bor- 
desley,  I)addc.-,tone  and  Nechels.  and 
Derilend  : the  extreme  length  ji  the 
borough  from  east  to  west  is  6 miles, 
and  from  south-west  to  north-east  5J 
miles. 

The  town  of  Birmingham  is  about 
two  miles  in  length.  In  1701  it  con- 
tained 30  streets  ; the  nunilier  is  now 
above  4U0.  The  lower  part  of  the 
town  eonsists  ehiclly  of  old  houses, 
but  the  upper  part  of  well-arranged 


and  regular  streets,  containing  many 
good  buildings.  Tliere  arc  six  chiirehes, 
all  cuuipriscd  within  the  parish  of  Bir- 
mingham. and  also  .several  chapels 
conneeled  with  the  E.stuhlishmcut  ; 
jilaccs  of  public  worship  for  Christians 
of  all  denoiniiiations  ; and  a syna- 
gogue. The  principal  charilahle  in- 
sliiutions  arc;  l.An  hospital  erected 
in  1766.  and  opened  in  1779,  which 
can  accommodate  a hundred  and  fifty 
house  patients.  A triennial  musical  festi- 
val is  held  in  Birmingham  in  support  of 
this  charity,  by  which  several  thousand 
pounds  are  raised  on  each  occasion : 
2.  A school  for  deaf  and  dumb  .children, 
which  is  liberally  supported  and  well 
conducted ; 3.  The  Grammar  School, 
founded  by  Edward  VI.,  and  endow- 
ed with  the  lands  fogncrly  belong- 
ing to  a society  called  the  Guild,  or  Fra- 
ternity of  Uie  Holy  Cross.  Tlic  ohl 
school-house,  erected  about  1707,  has 
been  pulled  down,  and  a fine  building  in 
the  Gothic  stylo  is  just  now  completed 
on  the  former  site.  It  contains  a rery 
largo  school-room  with  cloisters  under 
it,  a large  room  for  a library,  and 
handsome  houses  for  the  head  master 
and  usher:  4.  The  dispcnsai^,  esta- 
blished in  1793,  at  which  several  thou- 
sand patients  annually  receive  advice, 
or  if  too  ill,  are  attended  at  their  oviii 
houses.  The  present  building  belong- 
ing to  this  charity  was  erected  in 
Union-street  in  1806  ; the  architec- 
tural design  of  the  front  of  this  building 
is  not  in  good  taste : 5.  An  eye  infirm- 
ary : 6.  An  institution  for  the  relief  of 
bodily  deformities,  established  in  1817: 
7.  A society  for  the  suppression  of  men- 
dicity : 8.  A magdalen  inslitiilion,  be- 
sides several  minor  cliarities.  A theatre, 
a news  room,  handsome  barracks,  and 
an  assembly  room,  are  among  the  pub- 
lic buildings.  Birmingham  has  of  lute 
years  perhaps  been  ornamented  by  more 
new  public  edifices  than  any  town  in 
England.  The  Town  Hall,  which  is 
built. of  gray  Auglesca  marble,  is  a 
iioh'.c  building,  with  a range  of  C'orin- 
tliian  columns  on  three  sAes  : the  in- 
ierior  length  of  the  hall  is  140  feel,  the 
width  63,  and  the  height  65  feet.  This 
room,  whieh  contains  a large  organ,  ono 
of  the  most  powerful  in  Europe,  is 
used  for  the  musical  festivals  iiiul  for 
public  meetings.  The  market-house 
reoentiy  built  is  a line  stone  structure 
well  arranged  for  its  purpose.  The 
police  office  is  a stone  building,  erected 
in  1806, situated  in  Moor-street;  at  the 
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hack  of  it  is  the  new  prison,  whicli  is 
airy  nml  convcuicnt,  aiul  an  excellent 
room  used  by  the  ronimissioncrs  of  the 
street  acts.  Several  of  the  buildings  lie- 
longing  to  the  public  institutions,  and 
to  the  joint-stock  companies  are  also 
Immlsonio  elevations.  Among  these  is 
the  buildini;  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  an 
insiitulion  which  was  formed  in 
but  the  present  building  was  not  com- 
pleted till  IS'29;  the  principal  room  is 
circular,  32  feet  in  diameter,  and  of  pro- 
portional height,  with  adotne  roof  light- 
ed from  the  centre.  In  the  vicinity  of 
tlie  town  is  a very  large  and  excellent 
b.'itanicnl  garden,  and  a ccmetci-y. 

Education  has  long  been  an  object  of 
much  attention  in  this  town.  There 
are  schools  on  the  Lancasterian  and 
National  systems,  which  instruct  aljove 
2000  children.  Besides  the  grammar- 
school,  already  mentioned,  there  is  a 
blue-coat  school,  founded  in  1724,  seve- 
ral other  charity-schools,  two  infant- 
schools,  and  numerous  Sunday-schools 
altacheil  to  the  various  places  of  wor- 
ship. Thei-e  are,  likewise,  a mechanics' 
institute,  two  libraries,  a philosophical 
society,  a school  of  medicine,  a museum, 
self-supporting  dispensaries,  &c. 

Birmingham  is  lighted  by  gas,  with 
which  it  is  supplied  by  two  different 
companies.  The  works  of  one  are  situ- 
ated near  the  commencement  of  the 
Worcester  canal.  The  other  works 
are  established  at  West  Bromwich,  a 
distance  of  G miles  from  Birmingham. 
The  town  is  well  supplied  with  water 
by  a company,  whose  reservoir  and 
works  are  at  some  distance  from  the 
town  on  the  Lichfield  road.  The 
source  of  supply  is  from  Hawthorn 
brook,  and  the  river  Tame,  near  Salford 
bridge,  on  the  Erdington  road. 

The  manufactures  of  Binuingham 
consist  of  metal  articles  of  all  descrip- 
tions, from  machinery  on  the  largest 
scale  to  the  most  delicate  trinkets. 
Previous  to  the  year  1688  there  were 
manufactures  for  coarse  iron  goods, 
and  it  appears  that  the  members  for 
Warwickshire  undertook  that  Birming- 
ham should  furnish  the  government  of 
William  III.  with  a sutlicient  supply 
'of  arms,  without  any  longer  having 
recourse,  as  before,  to  foreign  manufac- 
tures. The  making  of  buttons  anil 
buckles  next  became  an  important 
branch  of  business,  and  the  town  has 
gradually  bi*comu  one  vast  workshop  for 
the  fabrication  of  most  kinds  of  hardware. 
The  pig  iron,  received  in  its  rude  slate 


from  Staffordshire,  is  worked  in  exten- 
sive founderies,  till  it  is  brought  into  a 
proper  state  for  the  various  manufac- 
tures to  which  it  is  applied. 

The  extensive  engineering  works  of 
Messrs.  Boulton  and  Watt,  at  Soho, 
a short  distance  to  the  north-west  of 
Birmingham,  are  well  known.  In  this 
establishment  the  im)iruveniciUs  of 
Watt  wore  brought  to  perfection,  and, 
since  his  time,  the  worlis  continue  to 
produce  engines  of  the  highest  power, 
and  the  best  worknians'oip.  In  1788 
a coining-mdl  was  constructed  here, 
whicli  has  since  been  improved  so  as 
to  perforin  the  work  wiili  astonishing 
lapidity;  the  copper  monoy  of  the 
country  was  for  some  time  coined  hero, 
but  it  is  now  stamped  in  the  Mint. 
Many  line  medals  have  bc'Oii  produced 
from  the  Soho  mill.  During  the  late 
war  muskets  wore  made  in  Binuiiig- 
ham  in  vast  (|uantities,  within  a very 
short  time;  and  they  are  still  not 
only  manufactured  for  homo  demand, 
but  for  the  supply  of  foreign  states’. 
Sivords  and  other  military  wcapon.s 
are  likewise  made  here.  It  would  ho 
impossible  within  our  limits  to  give 
even  a bare  enun’eration  of  the  various 
manufactures  carrierl  on  in  this  town. 
Almost  every  article  of  metal  for  use  iii 
domestic  economy,  except  cutlery,  is 
produced;  gilding,  plating,  and  japan- 
ning are  brought  to  great  pcrftTtioii,  and 
all  kinds  of  goods  re<iuiring  the  exer- 
cise of  these  arts  arc  produced.  Buttons 
of  every  desi  ription  are  manufactured  ; 
and  pins  are  made  by  the  assi.stance  of 
machinery,  with  a speed  that  can  scarce- 
ly he  credited.  Screws,  ■workmen’s 
tools,  steel  pons,  watch-chains,  silver 
and  gold  pencil-cases,  and  a variety  of 
trinkets  and  toys  are  raanufarture.l  in 
laige  quantities.  Brass  is  worked  into 
many  articles,  both  useful  and  orna- 
mental. Copper  tuhe  making  and  cop- 
per-rolling are  also  iniporlaiit  branches 
of  business ; and  the  manuficture  of 
glass  is  carried  on  to  a great  extent. 
Trays,  and  similar  goods,  are  made 
both  in  iron  and  of  papier  niiiche. 
There  arc  also  matuifaciorics  of  w hips, 
coacli-funiiture,  and  some  fe.v  other 
articles,  w hich  require  ingenuity ; but 
the  manufactories  of  Biriningimm  may 
be  considered  as  more  particularly 
confined  to  the  production  of  me- 
tallic goods.  The  trade  is  very  gre,it 
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with  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and 
its  manufactures  are  known  in  every 
corner  of  the  world  to  which  Bri- 
tish coraiuerce  extends.  In  return 
for  its  exports  of  manufactured  articles, 
it  receives  the  raw  materials  on  which 
its  elaborate  machinery,  and  the  skilful 
hand  of  the  artisan,  impress  an  addi- 
tional value.  The  supply  of  coal  is 
abundant,  and  is  brought  at  small  cx- 
p«mse  into  the  centre  of  the  town  by 
a canal,  from  the  coal-fields  of  Stafl'ord- 
shire,  which  lie  a few  miles  north-west 
of  the  town.  It  seems  probable  that 
the  beds  of  coal  may  extend  under 
the  town  itself,  and  under-lie  a consi- 
derable part  of  the  county  where  no 
borings  have  yet  been  made. 

The  soil  is  dry  around  Birmingham, 
and  the  climate  is  considered  healthy. 
The  surface  on  which  the  town  stands 
being  very  undulating,  the  streets  arc 
well  washed  by  the  rains,  and  the  town 
is  generally  dry  and  clean.  Dr.  Price, 
from  the  inspection  of  the  bills  of  mor- 
tality and  other  data,  pronounced  Bir- 
mingham to  be  ono  of  the  healthiest 
towns  in  the  kingdom.  If  this  be  the 
case,  it  would  show  that  the  smoke  and 
unirleasant  eonst^qucnces,  attendant  on 
crowded  manufactories,  are  not  so  in- 
jurious to  life  as  the  effects  of  climate 
arising  from  natural  causes. 

Coventry  is  1 7 miles  E.  by  S.  from 
Birmingham,  9 N.N.E.  of  Warwick, 
and  91  miles  N.N.W.  of  London. 

Although  this  city  is  described  as 
situated  in  the  county  of  Warwick, 
it,  in  fact,  constitutes,  together  with 
some  adjacent  villages,  a county  of 
itself,  under  a charter  granted  by 
Henry  VI.  Tlie  city  of  Coventry  and 
its  suburbs  send  two  members  to  par- 
liament; the  parishes  included  in  the 
county  of  the  city  have  no  share  in  the 
representation.  Coventry  is  a place  of 
very  great  anti<iuity.  In  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Confessor  a monastery 
was  founded  here,  which  contributeil 
much  to  the  prosperity  of  the  place. 
In  the  IJth  century  the  city  was  sur- 
rounded by  a wall  which  remained  till 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  by  whose  order 
it  was  nearly  deraidishcil  in  consequence 
of  Ihe  active  part  which  the  inhabitants 
of  the  city  had  taken  in  the  civil  wars 
against  his  father. 

Tlie  principal  part  of  the  city  is 
built  on  a gentle  declivity,  and  is 
watered  by  two  small  streams,  the 
Radford  and  the  Sherbournc.  It  stands 
iu  a level  country,  about  the  centre  of 


England,  with  a mean  elevation  of 
about  300  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  The  streets  arc  generally  narrow. 
Many  of  the  houses  are  in  the  old  style, 
with  the  upper  parts  projecting ; a 
great  part  of  the  old  buildings,  how- 
ever, have  disapjieared,  and  are  re- 
placed by  modern  red  brick  houses. 
There  are  three  parish  churches,  all  of 
considerable  antiquity.  St.  Michael's 
is  a fine  specimen  of  the  pointed 
style.  The  tower,  erected  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  Uth  century,  is  aiiove  130 
feet  high,  of  beautiful  proportions  and 
richly  ornamented.  From  the  tower 
ri.ses  an  octagonal  prism,  supported  by 
eight  arches,  from  which  springs  up  a 
beautiful  tapering  spire  130  fi>et  higli. 
There  arc  several  places  of  worship  for 
dissenters.  The  charitable  institutions 
are  numerous  and  well  endowed.  Tlur 
grammar-schixrl,  which  was  founded 
iu  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  has  now 
an  income  of  about  900/.  a year.  At 
the  time  of  the  inquiry  of  the  Charily 
Commissioners  the  school  was  alto- 
gether neglected,  but  since  that  time 
a new  master  has  been  appointed,  and 
the  school  has  again  some  scholars*. 
There  arc  besides  three  infant  schools, 
and  several  daily  and  Sunday-schools. 
St.  Mary's  Hall,  which  was  erected  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  is  now  appro- 
priated to  the  business  and  convivial 
meetings  of  the  municipal  authorities. 
It  is  a fine  specimen  of  the  architecture 
of  the  15th  century.  Tlie  County  Hall, 
built  in  1785,  is  well  adapted  for  pub- 
lic business.  The  Mayor's  Parlour  is 
a place  of  official  resort  for  munici- 
pal proceedings.  The  Drapers'  Hall, 
rebudt  in  1785,  is  a neat  edifice  of 
stone.  The  new  gaol  wtis  erected  in 
1772.  The  principal  manufacturc.s  of 
Coventry  are  ribbons  and  gauzes. 
Watches  are  likewise  made,  and  this 
branch  of  business  has  increased  so 
much  within  the  last  filly  years,  that 
at  present  there  are  probably  more 
watches  made  in  this  city  than  in  Lon- 
don. The  Oxford  and  Coventry  canals, 
as  already  shown,  give  this  city  a very 
extensive  communication  with  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom. 

Nuneaton  is  ajmarket-town.  1 7J  miles 
N.N.E.  ofWarwick,  anda  polling  place 
for  the  north  division  of  the  county.  The 
population  in  1831  was7793,which8hows 
a great  increase  since  1801,  when  there 

* For  fbrtber  inforroalluu  on  the  School  aail  tlm 
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were  only  4947  inhabitants.  Nuneaton 
is  a large  and  well  built  town,  and  has 
the  advantage  of  the  inland  navigation 
atforded  by  the  Coventry  canal.  It  is 
likewise  watered  by  the  small  river 
Anker.  The  chnreh  is  a neat  but 
small  building.  There  is  a free  gram- 
mar-school, founded  by  Eilward  VI.; 
also  another  endowed  school  called 
" Smith's  Charity-sehool,"  and  several 
daily  and  Smulay-sehools,  The  rib- 
bon manufacture  is  carried  on  here  to 
a considerable  extent,  atiil  abundance  of 
coal  is  procured  in  the  neighbourhood. 
A few  miles  north-west  of  this  phna-, 
on  the  Anker  and  on  the  Coventry  eatial, 
is  the  market-town  of  Atherstone, 
twetity  miles  north  of  Warwick : it  is 
situated  on  the  Watling-street,  and  is  di- 
vided from  Leicestershire  by  the  Anker. 
The  town  princiiially  consists  of  one 
street,  in  wliich  are  some  gistd  houses 
and  a convenient  market  housc.  A 
monastery  of  Friars  Hermits  was 
founded  hero  in  1375,  After  the  disso- 
lution, the  western  end  of  the  church 
belonging  to  the  priory  was  granted  to 
the  inhabitants  as  a chapel  of  ease,  and 
it  continues  so  to  the  present  time. 
Atherstone  is  a township  of  Manceter, 
and  the  parish  church  is  about  a mile 
distant  from  the  town.  A free  gram- 
mar-school was  founded  in  1573,  but 
for  several  years  there  have  been  no 
scholars  on  the  foundation.  There  are 
an  infant-school,  national  and  Sunday- 
schools.  The  ribbon  manufacture  is 
carried  on  here ; there  is  likewise  a 
manufactory  of  hats  and  shalloon. 

Sutton  Coldfield,  a borough  and  mar- 
ket-town, six  miles  N.N.E.  of  Bir- 
mingham, has  some  manufactures, 
which  were  introduced  from  Birming- 
ham, within  the  last  century,  and  have 
proved  of  great  benefit  to  the  place. 
On  the  west  of  the  town  there  was 
an  extensive  district  of  barren  land, 
from  the  bleak  and  cheerless  aspect  of 
which  the  distinctive  appellative  Cold- 
field is  derived ; but  it  has  lately  been 
inclosed.  The  soil  all  around  the  town 
is  in  general  poor  and  unproductive. 
Sutton  Park,  to  the  north-west  of  the 
town,  contains  about  3500  acres.  The 
poor,  of  Sutton  obtain  peat  for  fuel,  as 
well  as  pasture  for  their  cattle  from  this 
park,  it  was  given  to  the  poor  for 
these  purposes  by  Vesey,  Bishoji  of 
Exeter,  a native  of  the  town,  who 
lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  6th  cen- 
tury, and  who  was  a great  benefactor 
to  bis  native  place  by  endowments  and 


other  gifts.  The  Icknicld  and  the 
Ridgeway  Roman  roads  may  be  traced 
a short  distance  from  this  town. 

Colesliill,  eight  miles  to  the  east  of 
Birmingham,  is  a respectable-looking 
town,  with  some  handsome  modern 
buildings.  It  is  situated  on  a hill,  the 
ha.so  of  which  is  watered  by  the  river 
Cole.  The  church  is  a fine  Gothic 
building,  with  a s<|uare  tower  and  ii 
lofty  octagonal  tower.  There  arc  two 
small  endowed  schools.  No  consider- 
able mnmifacture  is  carried  on  here, 
but  it  is  a phiec  of  great  thoroughfare, 
and  the  election  town  of  the  northern 
division  of  the  county. 

Rugby,  a market-town  sixteen  miles 
north-cast  from  Warwick,  stands  on 
rising  ground,  in  a healthy  situa- 
tion. Tho  streets  are  clean,  hut  ir- 
regulur  and  badly  paved  ; the  houses 
are  mostly  eonstructeil  of  wood.  No 
inamifacture  of  any  consequence  i.s 
carried  on  here  ; but  Rugby  h.as  had 
some  trade  iti  the  supply  of  the  adja- 
cetit  country  since  the  opening  of  tho 
Oxford  canal,  near  which  it  is  situ- 
ated. The  grammar-school,  w hich  was 
founded  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  by 
Lawrence  Sheflicld,  a grocer  of  Ijiiulon, 
is  at  prc.scnt  a flourishing  establish- 
ment. A handsome  new  building  for 
this  institution  was  erected  in  I8us  in 
the  style  of  architeeturo  which  pre- 
vailed when  the  school  was  first  found- 
ed, usually  termed  the  Elizabethan 
style.  The  original  endowment  was  a 
mansion  at  Rugby,  and  eight  acres  of 
land  in  Lamh’s-Conduit  Fields,  termed 
tho  Conduit  Close.  This  piece  of  lanrl 
was  at  the  time  of  trilling  value,  hut 
after  the  termination  of  a long  lease, 
in  1781,  the  charily  obtained  from  it  a 
ground-rent  of  I600f.,  and  it  was  ex- 
IH’cteil  that  when  the  leasc.s  then  granfeil 
should  expire  the  revenue  would  ho 
increased  to  several  thousand  pounds. 
The  estates  have  now  for  some  years 
been  under  the  gradual  operation  of 
renewal,  and  the  income  is  in  conse- 
quence very  much  augmented. 

The  school  has  fourteen  exhibitions 
to  the  Universities  of  40/.  per  amuiui 
each,  during  the  term  of  seven  years. 
Fifty  pupils  are  on  the  foundation,  and 
there  are  also  other  boarders : tho 
whole  school  consists  of  300  scholars. 

There  is  another  endowed  school  in 
the  town  founded  by  Richard  Elhorow, 
in  1707,  for  thirty  poor  children. 

To  the  north-east  of  the  town  is  an 
eminence  on  which  a castle  iormerly 
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sloud,  supposed  to  liave  been  erected  in 
the  mil  century;  some  few  traces  of 
the  building  may  still  be  discerned. 

A larjje  school,  containing  220  sc.ho- 
lirs,  is  principally  supported  by  Mr; 
Caldecott;  there  are  also  other  daily 
and  .Sunday-schools,  .\lms-liouses  were 
also  founited  by  both  the  benevolent 
endowers  of  the  two  schools. 

Duncliureh,  a large  village  about 
three  miles  south  of  Rugby,  has  also  a 
free  grammar-school,  founded  in  1707, 
by  Francis  Boughlon;  and  near  the 
school  is  a range  of  alms  houses, 
' founded  and  endowed  by  Thomas  New- 
combe.  The  church  is  a Gothic  build- 
ing, with  a tower  and  porch  of  consi- 
derable beauty.  About  two  miles  from 
this  town  is  an  institution  called  “ The 
County  Asylum,''  establbhed  a few 
years  since  for  the  reclaiming  of  juve- 
nile offenders,  by  affording  them  instruc- 
tion in  various  branches  of  trade  : it  i.s 
sanctioned  by  the  magistrates  for  the 
county,  and  has  been  eminently  suc- 
cessful : it  depends  for  it.s  support  on 
voluntary  contributions.  Duncburch  is 
a polling  place  for  the  north  division. 

In  the  soutbern  division,  and  in  the 
north  part  of  Kitigton  Hundred,  is 
AVarwick,  the  county-town  and  election 
place  for  this  division.  It  is  situated  on 
the  north-west  side  of  the  Avon,  bO} 
miles  north-west  of  London.  Warwick 
sends  two  rcpresculalivcs  to  parlia- 
ment. This  town  is  a place  of  groat  an- 
tiquity, and  its  castle  has  many  hisloti- 
cal  associations.  Guy  Earl  of  Warwick, 
who.se  e.xploits  and  whose  prowess 
might  form  a chapter  in  the  history  of 
“Jack  the  Giant-killer, " is  supposed’to 
have  lived  in  the  10th  century,  and 
tradition  assigns  this  spot  as  the  site  of 
the  horniilagc  to  which  he  retired  after 
his  wonderful  exploits.  Antiquarians 
tlx  (his  lime  ns  that  in  which  the  first 
castle  was  erecte  l hy  Elhellleda,  queen 
of  Mercia.  Rather  to  the  south  of  the 
town,  on  an  eminence  near  the  river, 
about  a liuiiilred  feet  above  its  let  el, 
stands  the  present  castle,  built  on  a 
solid  rock.  Tlirougli  tins  rock  a broad 
and  winding  jialh  is  cut,  near  the  tcr- 
niiriati.m  of  whicb,  as  the  visitor  ap- 
proaebes  from  the  town,  the  castle 
comes  in  sight.  The  best  view  is  from 
the  river.  The  external  form  of  the 
old  baronial  residence  is  no  further 
changed  than  has  been  f.mnd  necessary 
for  the  purpu.sos  of  internal  comfort, 
and  it  accordingly  presents  one  of  the 
best  extant  si>eciiucns  of  this  class  of 


buildings.  Tlie  park  is  extensive,  and 
the  grounds  arc  laid  out  with  great 
taste'*. 

The  town  itself  stands  on  a small  emi- 
nence, which  rises  somewhat  abruptly 
from  the  bank  of  the  Avon.  At  the 
latter  end  of  the  1 7th  century  it  was 
nearly  destroyed  hy  fire,  and  that  part 
which  has  been  rc-huilt  is  regular  and 
well  arranged,  forming  a contrast  with 
the  small  p.irt  of  the  ancient  town 
which  still  remains.  The  principal  street, 
which  runs  parallel  to  and  at  a little 
distance  from  the  river,  is  of  considera- 
ble length,  and  intersected  hy  one  wide 
street  and  several  smaller  streets.  In  the 
reign  of  William  I.  this  town  was 
surrounded  by  a dyke  and  walls ; the 
walls  have  long  since  disapiieared,  hut 
of  the  dyke  a considerable  part  is  yet 
visible.  At  each  end  of  the  principal  i 
street,  is  a gateway,  that  on  the  west 
being  surmounted  by  an  ancient  chapel. 

There  were  formerly  six  parish  churches, 
hut  at  present  there  are  only  two  ; the 
principal  of  these  churches  was  origin- 
ally erected  in  the  beginning  of  the  12th 
century,  by  the  first  Earl  of  Warwick, 
and  rebuilt  in  the  latter  cud  of  the  1 -1th 
century,  by  some  of  his  desccndanls. 

It  was  considerably  damaged  by  the  fire 
already  mentioned,  bat  the  choir  and 
tlio  chapel  escaped  destruction,  and  to 
these  a new  ehureh  was  adapted  in  1 70-1, 
which  is  said  to  ho  not  at  all  equal  in 
architectural  beauty  to  the  ancient  struc- 
ture. It  is  built  in  the  form  of  a cross  ; 
in  the  middle  of  the  choir  is  the  elabo- 
rate altar  tomb  of  one  of  the  Earls  of 
Warwick,  and  there  arc  numerous  other 
monuments  in  various  parts  of  the 
church.  Adjoining  on  the  south  is  the 
ancient  chapel,  which  was  erected  in  the 
15lh  century.  It  is  a fine  specimen  of 
the  (lurid  Gothic,  and  is  highly  enriched 
both  externally  and  internally  ; the 
whole  is  in  a tolerable  slate  of  preserva- 
tion. The  Hours  are  composed  of  black 
and  white  marble,  and  form  three  leiels, 
rising  hy  one  step  each  to  the  altar 
.screen,  which  is  highly  decorated. 

Nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  chapel  is 
the  monument  of  its  founder,  one  oftho 
finest  specimens  of  the  kind.  The 
other  church  is  a respectable  building. 

There  arc,  likewise,  several  places  of 
worship  for  various  bodies  of  dissenters. 

The  principal  public  buildings  arc,  1st, 
the  court-house  on  the  south  side  of  the 
High-street,  which  was  re-built  shortly 
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nficr  the  fire ; 2ml,  the  county  hall,  a 
handsome  buikliii",  erected  in  17iS; 
3rd,  the  market-house,  a suhslantiai 
Slone  huildinowith  apiMsa  : the  upper 
room  contains  the  museum  of  the  War- 
wickshire Natural  History  Society;  4111, 
the  county  gaol,  which  is  n inodeni 
structure,  commodious  and  well  arrang- 
ed ; 5th,  the  bridewell : there  are  like- 
wise a dispensary,  an  infant  school,  a 
well  endowed  hospital,  fouiuhnl  by  Ro- 
bert Karl  of  Leicester,  and  other  chari- 
table institutions.  A handsome  stone 
bridge  of  one  arch  crosses  the  Avon ; 
it  was  constructeil  some  years  ago  at  the 
expense  of  the  Karl  of  Warw  ick.  The 
principal  manufactures  .are  combing  and 
others,  isc  preparing  wool  into  worsted, 
to  bo  spun  into  stockings.  A mill  for 
the  spinning  of  cotton-yarn  is  situated 
betwee;;  two  .and  tluce  miles  from  tlie 
town,  on  tho*.\v'on.  The  facilities  of 
communication  by  water,  already  no- 
ticed, greatly  add  to  the  trade  and 
prosperity  of  the  town.  A wharf  is 
constructed  at  the  head  of  the  canal. 

Leamington  Priors,  about  two  miles 
to  the  cast  of  Warwick,  was  within  the 
last  forty  years  only  an  inconsiderable 
village;  but  since  1797  its  medicinal 
springs  have  been  gradually  rising  in 
repute,  and  it  is  now  become  a place  of 
fashionable  resort  for  those  who  seek 
pleasure  in  change  of  place,  as  well  as 
for  invalids  who  liope  for  relief  from  the 
waters.  The  waters  have  s.alinc  pro- 
perties, and  are  administered  internally 
ns  well  as  extcrn.ally  ; the  latter  mode 
of  application  being  recommended  in 
eulancous  and  some  other  disorders. 
A pupnp-room  ■and  baths,  more  than 
20  in  number,  arc  erected  with  all 
suitable  arrangement,  and  by  means  of 
a forcing  engine  are  constantly  supplied 
w ith  water  from  the  springs.  Many  of 
the  houses  are  large  and  convenient,  and 
though  most  of  them  are  fitted  up  as 
boarding  or  lodging  houses,  of  late  years 
ntimcrous  very  handsome  private  resi- 
dences have  been  built  in  and  near  the 
town.  A bridge  crosses  a branch  of  the 
river  Avon,  near  the  pump-room,  and 
connects  the  new  town  with  the  village 
nr  old  town.  There  is  a Roman  Catholic 
chapel,  several  new  chtirches,  and  nu- 
merous large  hotels.  The  main  street, 
in  point  of  appearance  and  style  of 
htiilding,  is  perhaps  equal  to  the  best 
streets  of  any  town  in  England.  I.ea- 
m,ngton.  in  fact,  is  now,  as  to  size  and 
population,  a large  town. 

- ^ Ivonilwortb,  a market-town  situalcd 


4 miles  iiorih  of  W'arwick,  is  about 
niidw  .y  .Iwtwecii  Coventry  and  War- 
wick. Kemlworlh  had  once  a magni- 
ficent castle,  which  was  surrounded  by 
an  extensive  chase  and  park.  It  was 
founded  in  the  reign  of  Henry  1., 
by  an  aiiceslor  of  Henry  IV'..  through 
whom  it  became  the  property  of  the 
crown,  and  continued  so  until  Queen 
Elizabeth  eonferreil  it  on  her  favourite, 
the  Earl  of  Leicester.  The  immense 
sums  expended  by  that  nobleman  in 
enlarging  and  adorning  the  building, 
and  the  magnificence  with  which  ho 
entertained  tlie  Queen  when  all  w.as 
completed,  during  sevciiloun  clays,  are 
matter  of  historical  record,  which  the 
inventive  power  of  tlio  great  novelist 
has  invested  with  additional  interest. 
During  the  civil  wars  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury this  stalely  castle  was  nearly  tlemo- 
lished  ; hut  there  are  at  present  sulUciont 
remains  to  show  its  former  strength  and 
e.xtent.  The  walls,  of  the  castle  in- 
cluded an  area  of  seven  acres,  and  the 
circuit  of  the  walls  enclosing  the  manor, 
park,  and  chase,  was  from  nineteen  to 
twenty  miles. 

Tile  town  of  Kenilworth  consists  prin- 
cipally of  one  long  irregular  street ; it 
contains  one  church,  and  two  meeting- 
houses. Tlie  parish  ooiitaiiis  two  en- 
dowed schools.  There  is  a eonsidcruhle 
mamifaeturc  of  horn  romlis. 

Stratford-upon-Avon,  a market  town, 
situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river, 
is  eight  miles  south-west  of  Warwick. 
The  town,  which  has  a ehecrfnl  appear- 
ance and  is  clean,  consists  of  twelve 
principal  streets.  A bridge,  .376  yards 
in  length,  consisting  of  14  arches, 
crosses  the  Avon.  On  the  margin  of 
the  river,  surrounded  by  lofty  trees, 
stands  the  cluiri'h,  a very  ancient  e<li- 
fleo,  apparently,  from  the  stylo  of  archi- 
tecture, built  at  various  tiinc.s  during 
the  14th  and  15th  centuries.  Tliero  is 
also  a venerable  building  of  eonsiiler- 
ahle  beauty,  denominated  the  ehupcl 
ofihe  Holy  Cross,  which  was  originally 
foundetl  by  the  Guild  of  the  Holy  Cross, 
a society  partly  civil  and  partly  reli- 
gious, cstahlishetl  here  in  the  13th  cen- 
tury. Some  parts  of  the  building  were 
taken  down  and  rebuilt  in  the  time  of 
Henry  VII.  Attached  to  the  chapel  a 
hall  was  erected  for  Iho  brctlircu  of  the 
guild;  on  the  dissolution  of  religious 
houses  this  guild  was  included  in  tho 
general  suppression,  but  the  hall  is  still 
used  for  the  meetings  of  the  municipal 
authorities.  Almshouses,  and  a free 
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grammar-school,  were  likewise  attached 
to  the  chapel,  both  of  which  arc  still 
supported.  There  are  likewise,  besides 
other  daily  schools,  an  infant  school 
and  Sunday  schools.  The  town-hall, 
ns  it  now  stands,  was  erected  in  the 
jear  17(18.  It  contains  a room  60  feet 
m length.  Stratford  has  only  a small 
button  manufacture,  but  it  has  some 
trade  in  corn  and  malt,  by  the  water  com- 
munication already  described.  It  is 
likewise  a place  of  considerable  land 
tratlic,  since  the  road  from  London 
to  Holyhead  by  Birmingham  passes 
through  this  town. 

Though  of  no  consequence  as  a com- 
mercial or  manufacturing  place,  Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon  will  always  possess  a 
strong  interest  from  the  circumstance 
of  its  having  been  the  birth-place  of 
Shaks))ere.  In  the  church  is  a mo- 
nument and  bust  to  bis  memory  ; this 
latter,  in  the  fashion  of  the  times,  was 
originally  made  to  resemble  him  in 
colour  as  well  as  in  features;  the  eyes 
were  a light  hazel,  the  hair  and  Ixtard 
auburn,  the  dress  a scarlet  doublet, 
over  which  hung  a loose  black  gown 
without  sleeves.  In  1748  the  monument 
was  repaired  at  the  cost  of  a company 
of  strolling  players.  In  1793  another 
admirer  of  the  bust  of  the  great  drama- 
tist caused  it  to  bo  modernized  and 
improved  by  a coating  of  while  over  the 
whole,  which,  added  to  the  previous 
coats  which  this  bust  had  received,  have 
filled  up  or  disfigured  every  charac- 
teristic mark.  The  town-hall  in  1769 
was  dedicated,  at  Garrick's  jubilee,  to 
Sliakspcrc,  and  has  since  been  called 
Shakspere  Hall.  Portraits  of  both 
the  dramatist  and  actor  decorate  the 
inside,  and  on  the  outside  is  a statue  of 
Shakspere.  An  old  dilapidated  house 
is  shown  in  Henley-street,  in  which  it 
is  said  the  poet  was  l>om  ; it  is  now 
divided  into  two  dwellings,  the  one  a 
butcher's  shop,  and  the  other  a public 
house.  After  Shakspere  had  attaijied 
comparative  aHluence  be  rctireil  to  his 
native  town,  bought  a house,  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  New-placc,  and  in 
which  he  resided  for  nearly  20  years 
before  hisdeath,  in  1616.  In  1753  this 
place,  which  was  consecrated  by  so 
many  recollections,  became  the  property 
of  the  Rev.  Francis  Gastrell,  who  cut 
down  iho  mullverry-trec  which  had  been 
planted  by  Sliakspcre's  own  hand, 
ami  in  a few  years  after  rased  the  build- 
ing to  the  ground. 

Alcostcr  is  thirteen  miles  W.S.'W.  of 


Warwick,  at  tlie  confluence  of  the  rivers 
Ain  and  Arrow ; the  united  stream  flows 
into  the  Avon.  This  town  is  supposed 
to  have  been  a Roman  station,  since 
the  Icknield-street  runs  through  it,  and 
many  Roman  antiquities  have  fre- 
quently been  discovered  here.  It  is 
certainly  an  old  town,  and  some  of  the 
principal  houses  exhibit  the  massive 
architecture  of  former  days.  Thechuich 
is  a plain  but  neat  building.  There  is 
a neat  market-hall,  with  a colonnade. 
A free  school  was  founded  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  and  there  arc  also  a few 
daily  schools,  and  two  Sunday  schools. 
The  principal  manufacture  is  that  of 
needles. 

Southam,  a market-town,  on  the  road 
from  Warwick  to  I.ondon,  nine  miles 
south-east  of  Warwick,  contains  a hand- 
some church. 

Bedworlh,  fifteen  miles  N.N.E.  of 
Warwick,  is  on  the  Coventry  canal. 
Coal  is  found  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Kineton,  or  Kington,  a market-town, 
nine  miles  S.S.E.  of  Warwick,  is  situ- 
ated on  the  north-west  side  of  the  Edge 
Hills.  An  indecisive  battle  was  fought 
atEdgehill  in  1642,  between  the  forces 
of  Charles  I.  and  the  Parliament;  this 
was  the  first  engagomer.t  in  the  Civil 
Wars.  Tlic  pit  in  which  the  dead  were 
buried  is  still  marked  out  by  a few  fir- 
trees  growing  on  the  spot. 

Three  Roman  roads  intersected  this 
county.  The  Watling  street  entered  it 
at  Fazeley,  crossed  the  county  to  Man- 
cetcr,  and  then  formed  its  boundary  to 
about  4 miles  E.  by  S.  of  Rugby. 
The  .Fosse  way  crossed  this  from  l.ei- 
cestershire  at  High  Cross,  nearWiploft, 
and  passed  through  Warwickshire  in  a 
south-east  direction  to  Moreton-in-thc- 
Marsh.  Tlie  Icknield-street  entered  at 
the  north-west  angle  of  the  county,  and 
continued  through  this  county  and 
Worcestershire  to  the  south-west,  where 
it  passed  into  Gloucestershire.  It  is 
still  to  be  distinguished  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bidford,  and  on  the  north 
of  Alcestor.  The  Watling-sli-gct  liirms 
the  public  way  between  Uaventry  and 
Lutterworth,  and  in  several  other  jiarts 
it  can  be  distinctly  traced.  Hie  ves- 
tiges of  many  Roman  encampments  arc 
to  be  found  in  this  county,  ns  well  as 
tumuli.  Coins,  and  other  antiquities 
of  the  Romans,  have  been  discovered  in 
several  parts. 

Population  of  the  market-towns  of 
Warwickshire. 

Warwick  (B)  . 9109 
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Birmingham  (T) 1 46,986 

Covpntrj  (c) 27,070 

Rugby  (p) 2501 

Nuneaton  (p) 7799 

Atherstone  (t) 3870 

Sutton  Coldfield  ( P) . . . . 3684 

Colesliill  (p) 1853 

Henluy-in-Arden  (ch)  . 1214 

Alcestertp) 2405 

Stratford-upon-Avon  (T)  1488 

Kington  (p) 1102 

Southam(p) 1256 


N-B.  B fltanrlfl  for  borough,  T for  town,  C for 
city,  CH  for  tliapclry,  P fur  paiith. 

Authorities. 

DufrdaleV  History  of  Warwickshire. 
Wedge’s  General  View  of  the  Agri- 
culture of  Warwickshire. 

Brief  History  of  Birmingham. 
Hutton's  Histor)'  of  Birniint'ham. 
Guide  through  Birmingham. 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 
Is  an  inland  county,  nearly  raidway 
iKitween  the  western  and  eastern  l»oun- 
daries  of  the  island.  It  is  of  an  oblong, 
irregular  shape,  in  consetiuence  of  which, 
and  of  its  central  position,  it  touches 
nine  counties.  On  the  south  it  is 
hounded  by  Buckinghamshire  and  Ox- 
fordsliirc ; on  flie  west  by  Warwickslnrc 
and  Ixiicc.stcrshirc ; on  the  north  by  Rut- 
landshire and  Lincolnshire ; on  the  north- 
east hy  Cambridgeshire  ; and  on  the  cast 
by  Huntingdonshire  and  Bedfordshire. 
Its  extreme  length  from  south-west 
to  northJeast  is  aliout  70  miles;  its 
greatest  breudlU  about  26  miles ; its 
least  breadth  not  quite  8 miles;  and  its 
circumference  216  miles ; its  area  is  1 075 
square  miles.  Northamptonshire  is  on 
the  whole  a fine  county,  well  wooded, 
and  watered  by  numerous  streams,  and 
in  general  covered  with  a rich  verdure. 
It  is  agreeably  diversified  with  small 
elevations,  but  contains  none  which  arc 
too  high  or  rugged  to  be  appropriated 
either  lt>  tillage  or  pasture.  Northamp- 
tonshire is,  however,  generally  more  ele- 
vate<l  than  the  adjoining  counties,  which 
appears  from  the  fact  of  its  containing 
the  sources  of  several  rivers  which  pass 
into  other  counties,  and  no  str(‘ams 
tlowing  into  it  fn>m  any  other  county. 

The  highest  part  is  on  the  west  and 
north-western  boundary  of  the  county. 
A ridge  of  high  land,  comracncing  near 
Wakerley  on  the  north,  ranges  in  a 
aoutli-west  direction  to  near  Braybrook; 


and  on  a line  with  this,  after  a slight 
interruption,  the  high  ground  continued 
by  Oxciidon  Magna,  and  Clipston,  to 
Cold  Ashby,  where  it  is  met  by  an- 
other ridge,  commencing  at  Welford  on 
the  north,  and  continuing  thence  due 
south.  This  latter  ridpc  curves  to  the 
west  by  West  Huddon,  aud  goes  on  to 
Barby : between  these  two  i>lnces  it 
is  inierstH’ted  hy  the  Union  canal  and 
the  Birmingham  and  London  railway, 
both  of  which  pass  through  tunnels ; the 
railway  penetrates  this  high  ground  at 
Kilsby.  From  Barby  this  ridge  continues 
nearly  soutli,  and  near  Daventry  attains 
its  highest  elevation,  licing  there  alx)ut 
800  feet  alwve  sea  level.  At  Staverton, 
W'lXRlford,  and  (iretwoitli,  ridges  con- 
nected with  this  high  land  diverge  from 
it  to  the  east ; that  from  VV(s>dfurd  passes 
through  the  county  into  Bedfordshire, 
and,  separates  the  valleys  of  tlie  Non 
and  the  Ouse. 

The  principal  rivers  of  this  county  are 
the  Neil*  and  the  Welland.  The  ibr- 
mer  has  two  sources,  one  al>out  12  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Northampton,  and  the  other 
between  two  and  three  miles  W.S.W.  of 
Daventry.  These  streams  meet  at  North- 
ampton, where  the  river  l>e<*omes  navi- 
gable, and  the  united  river  takes  a w in<l- 
ing  course  to  Peterliorough,  from  whieli 
point  the  Non  forms  the  county  bound- 
ary as  far  os  the  neighbourhood  of 
Crowland, 

The  Welland'f*  rises  about  IG  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Northampton,  and  forms 
the  Iwundary  of  the  county,  which  it 
separates  froin  Leicestershire,  Rutland- 
shire, and  J..incolnshin?,  as  far  as  tho 
neighbourhood  of  Crowland,  where  the 
Welland  and  the  Non  approach  within  a 
few  miles  of  one  another.  It  has  been 
made  navigable  by  means  of  locks  as  far 
as  Stamford  in  Lincolnshire.  The  Ouse 
and  Avon  rise  in  Northamptonshire,  but 
only  a very  small  part  of  tbeir  course  is 
within  this  county.  Besides  these  na- 
vigable rivers,  there  is  consifiorahlo 
water  communication  in  this  county  hy 
means  of  canals.  The  Grand  Junction 
canal  commences  in  this  county  at 
Braunston,  bordering  upon  Warwick- 
shire, where  it  unites  with  the  Oxford 
canal,  and  goes  through  Northampton- 
shire, first  in  an  east  and  then  in  a 
S.S.E.  direction,  to  Cosgrove,  and  thence 
passes  into  Buckinghamshire.  At  Cos- 
grove there  is  a branch  to  Stonoy  Strat- 
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ford.  The  whole  length  of  (his  canal 
is  90  miles ; the  part  winch  runs  through 
Northamptonshire  is  25^  miles. 

The  Grand  Junction  canal  passes 
through  two  tunnels  in  itscoursc  through 
this  county;  one  at  Brauuston  and  the 
other  at  Blis worth,  which  latter  was 
ooiistructcd  with  great  difliculty  and 
at  great  expense.  From  the  nciglibour- 
htxjd  of  Blisworth,  a distance  of  about 
five  miles,  there  is  u branch  communi- 
cating with  Northampton.  This  canal 
gives  the  means  of  communication, 
tlirough  the  Oxford  canal,  with  all  the 
canals  in  the  district  round  Birmingham. 

Tile  Grand  Union  canal  commences 
in  the  Grand  .lunctiou  canal,  in  the 
parish  of  N(»rton,  a little  to  the  north  of 
J)aveutry.  This  canal  runs  in  a noi  them 
direction  till  it  joins  the  l^icester canal, 
near  Foxlon,  about  four  miles  north- 
west of  Market  Ilarhorough,  to  which 
place  there  is  a branch;  tlius  a com- 
iminication  is  efiertod  with  the  naviga- 
tions of  the  Trent  and  Mersey. 

The  l^ondon  and  Bumingham  railway 
crosses  this  county ; it  enters  from 
Buckinghamsbirc,  near  Ashton,  has  a 
north-west  cohrse  through  the  county, 
and  passes  into  Warwickshire,  about 
one  mile  north-west  of  Kilsby. 

Nortlmmptonsbire  is  occupied  by 
the  lower  oolite  funiuiliun.  Limestone 
abounds  in  every  part,  and  it  is  quarried 
extensively.  Good  building  freestone 
is  raised  near  Brackley,  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  county,  and  at  other  places; 
tbero  arc  considerable  slate  quarries 
at  Collywoslon. 

The  soil  is  in  general  a stiff  loam,  in 
some  places  cold  and  wet,  Imt,  with  good 
management,  not  unproductive.  About 
half  nf  the  county  is  in  pa‘^tnrc,  not 
including  the  woodlands  and  common 
lautls;  but  though  considered  as  a 
grazing  and  dairy  county,  llie  cultiva- 
tion of  wheat  ami  other  usual  crops  is 
carried  on  to  a considerable  extent.  At 
an  early  period  Norlbamptonsliirc  was 
nearly  oecupic  I by  the  forests  of  Udek- 
inghain,  Salccy,  and  Whiltlebury.  The 
forest  ofUockingham  is  in  the  north  part 
of  the  county,  and  once  extended  for 
nearly  ‘JO  miles  in  an  almost  unbroken 
line  lowanls  the  centre  of  the  county. 
The  forc.sts  of  Salcey  and  Whittlcbury 
are  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county. 
Most  of  the  underwood  of  lltese  forests 
consists  of  black  and  whitethorn,  ash, 
sallow,  maple,  and  a small  proportion  of 
hazel.  The  timber  is  cbielly  oak,  ash, 
beech,  and  elm.  Rockingham  Forest  it 


now  inclosed ; and  Salcey  Forest  is  dis- 
forested, and  only  a very  small  portion 
of  it  remains  in  woodland. 

The  north-eastern  part  of  the  county, 
adjoining  Lincolnshire  and  Cam- 
bridgeshire, is  a continuation  of  the 
fen  lands  of  those  counties,  Peter- 
borough fen,  a tract  of  level  laud  extend- 
ing from  Peterborough  to  Crowlanrl, 
forms*a  part  of  the  Bedford  level,  and 
contains  froiu  GOOD  to  7000  acres  of  a 
soil  perhaps  equal  to  any  in  England. 
But  until  the  last  lew  years  it  was  an 
unenclosed  connnon,  and  the  right  of 
depasturing  cuttle  upon  it  was  shared 
by  32  parishes.  In  this  state  it  was 
comparatively  of  little  value ; hut  it  is 
now  enclosed  and  appropriated. 

This  county  is  divided  into  20  hun- 
dreds, txmtuining  .105  pari.shes,  one  city, 
and  1 1 market  tow  ns.  It  is  also  divided 
into  southern  and  northern  divisions, 
each  of  which  sends  two  members  to 
Parliament. 

The  southern  division  comprises — 
Hundreds:  King's  Sutton.  Cliipping 
\Varden,  Green’s  Norton,  Cleley,  Tow- 
ccstcr,  Fawsley,  Wymcrslcy,  SpclluK?, 
Nobottle  Grove,  and  Guilsborough. 

The  northern  division  comprise'? — 
Hundreds:  Liberty  of  Peterborough, 
Willyhrook,  Poolehrook,  HuxUh*,  Na- 
visford,  Corby,  Higlmm  Ferrers,  Roili- 
well,  Ilamfordslioe,  and  Orlingbury. 

Northampton,  the  county  and  assize 
huva,  is  situated  in  the  southern  divi- 
sion, 5G  miles  north-west  of  ]»ndoii.  It 
sends  two  members  to  Parliament,  and 
is  the  place  of  election  for  tlie  southern 
division  oftho  county.  Northampton  is 
sahl  to  Ijcaborough  by  prescription,  and 
to  he  montiomsl  as  such  in  Domes- 
day Book  This  tow  n is  situated  on  llio 
summit  of  a gentle  eminence,  and  was 
formerly  defended  by  ombatlled  walks 
and  a castle  on  the  west  side,  of  which 
there  are  still  some  remains.  The 
town  formerly  contained  seven  jiarish 
churches,  but  there  are  now  only  four. 
St.  Peter’s  church  is  supposcMl  to  have 
been  built  a few  years  alter  Uie  coii- 

3 nest.  Them  are  also  several  chajK'ls  for 
issenters. 

Tlic  town  consists  of  four  principal 
wide  streets,  and  several  smuller  ones 
diverging  from  them.  The  houses  are 
mostly  built  of  reddish  colouml  free- 
stone, dug  from  quarries  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood!. The  market  place  is  a large, 
open  area,  surrounded  by  shops  and 
houses.  Here  is  the  public  pump,  and 
at  one  side  of  the  fi<|uarc  is  a reservoir 
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nllfil  tlie  Oieat  C'oiitliiit.  The  priiK’ipal 
liuil()in"s  are,  I.  Tlio  new  eouiity  paol, 
eoinpletc<I  in  1 794,  ami  construetcd  on  the 
plan  of  Howard.  2.  An  infinnary,  built 
in  1793,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  tho 
town.  3.  Tile  comity  hall,  a handsome 
building  witli  Corinthian  columns.  4. 
A new  theatre.  5.  A lunatic  asylum. 
Oil  the  I.ondoii  road,  a little  out  of  the 
town,  is  yueen’s  Cross,  one  of  those 
which  were  erected  by  Edward’  I.  at 
those  places  where  his  wife’s  laxly  rested 
on  its  way  to  interment.*  Boots  and 
shoes  are  largely  manufactured  at 
Northampton,  and  chielly  for  exporta- 
tion. The  luakiii);  of  lace  and  wool- 
combin';  are  carried  on  here.  There  are 
also  two  large  iron  manufactories. 
Norlhamptoii  is  a great  thoroughfare, 
both  on  the  north  and  tho  west  roads. 
It  has  a horse  market,  which  is  now 
considerable,  and  was  formerly  tho 
largest  in  England.  On  the  Nell  are 
several  mills.  This  tow  n imports  coals, 
iron,  deals,  leather,  and  thread  for  lace- 
making.  It  contains  a well-endowed 
hospital, a grammar-school, four charity- 
H-hools,  and  numerous  other  charities. 
Anion:;  these  arc,  the  hospital  of  St, 
John's,  an  ancient  building,  founded  for 
the  rece|)tion  of  poor  infirm  persons  in 
tho  twelfth  century;  and  tho  hospital 
of  St.  Thomas,  founded  in  1450,  and 
further  endowed  in  1364.  The  total 
income  of  all  the  charities,  which  Iw- 
forc  the  passing  of  tho  Municipal  Act 
were  administered  hy  tho  corporation, 
i.s  above  £3000  jxir  annum. 

Towcestcr.  a market-town  eight  miles 
S.S.W.  from  Northampton,  is  a place 
of  great  amhiuity;  the  Roman  \Vat- 
ling-street  runs  through  this  town, 
and  numerous  Roman  coins  have  been 
found  at  Berriiiiont-hill,  an  artificial 
eminence  on  the  north-east  side  of  the 
town.  There  arc  still  remains  of  a 
Saxon  castle  on  tho  north-west.  A little 
river  called  the  Tovo,  an  atlluent  of  the 
Oese,  over  whieh  there  arc  three  bridges, 
nearly  surrounds  the  town,  which  chielly 
consists  of  one  long,  wide  street,  with 
u cll-biiilt  houses.  It  is  a great  thorough- 
fare, and  has  several  goixl  inns.  Tho 
principal  business  is  lace-making. 

Pavciitry,  1 1 miles  west  of  North- 
ampton, is  an  ancient  borough. 
Dane's-hill,  in  the  iieighlxmrhood,  is  an 
encampment  siipposcd  to  be  of  Roman 
construction.  The  principal  manufac- 
tures of  Davenlry  arc  whips  and  silk 
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hose.  There  arc  some  charitable  onflow- 
ments  for  tlic  poor. 

Brackley,  situated  on  the  river  Ouse, 
on  the  borders  of  Huckin^hanishire,  is 
one  of  tho  oldest  borouphs  in  Knpland. 
It  contains  a frce>school,  almshouses, 
and  various  charities : them  is  also  a 
handsome  town-hall.  Daventrj*,  Tow- 
ccstor,  and  Hrackley  are  polliiip  places 
for  tlic  south  division.  Brackley  is  a 
disfranchised  parliamentary  boronph. 

Peterborouph,  .38  miles  uorth  cii.st  of 
Northampton,  is  situated  in  thenorthern 
division  of  the  county,  on  the  borders  of 
Huntinpdon  and  ^'ambridpeshirc,  and 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  Neii. 
It  sends  two  niemlx^rs  to  Pnrliuincni, 
and  is  a pollinp  place  for  the  county. 
It  was  made  a city  and  a bishop’s  see 
by  HiMiry  VIII.,  who  on  the  diasolutioii 
of  the  monasteries  incroa.swl  the  number 
of  sees.  ^Tlie  calliedral  is  a fine  odiQce 
of  preat  antiquity.  It  was  formerly  a 
monastery,  founded  about  <>3G,  dis> 
tinpuished  in  the  .Vnplo-Saxon  annuls, 
and  afterwanls  destroyed.  The  pre- 
sent cathcdril  was  built  in  1118,  and 
the  succeedinp  century.  It  consists  of 
transepts,  nave,  aisles,  nnd  choir  ter- 
minatinp  at  the  cast  end  in  a semi- 
circular form.  lU  Icnpth  is  -171  het, 
and  its  breadth  180.  In  the  centre  is  a 
tower  150  feet  hiph,  risiiip  from  four 
arches.  Mary,  Queen  of  Scotland,  was 
interred  here  on  tlic  day  afier  her  execu- 
tion at  Fotherinpay  castle.  In  1G12, 
25  years  afterwanls,  her  son,  James  ]., 
had  her  coffin  transported  to  West- 
minster Abbey. 

The  streets  and  huildinps  of  Pelcr- 
Ixirouph  are  mostly  neat  nnd  repuUir. 
Tlie  parish  church,  situated  near  the 
centre  of  the  city,  has  a larpc  altar-piece 
painted  by  Sir  R.  K.  Porter,  and  a- 
beautiful  monumental  tablet  by  Flax- 
man.  The  close,  west  of  tho  catlicdrnl, 
is  nearly  surrounded  by  ancient  monastic 
buildinps.  Iii  the  centre  of  the  south 
side  is  a larpe  tower-pateway,  coniniu- 
nicatinpwith  the  bishap’s  palace.  On 
the  north  is  the  deanery,  the  entrance 
to  which  ir  thruuph  a handsome,  hiphly 
ornaraenlcd  pntewny.  The  market- 
house,  situated  near  the  cathedra],  is  a 
pood  buildinp,  in  the  up|H*r  part  of 
which  arc  held  the  assizes  and  sessions 
for  the  liberty.  There  is  n well-en- 
dowed froe-school.  The  bridge  over  the 
Non  leadinp  to  the  town  was  first  built 
in  1209,  at  the  expense  of  Abbot  God- 
frey ; it  was  thoroupbly  repaired  in 
1700.  Tlie  principal  trade  of  Pctcr- 
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borough  is  by  means  of  tlio  Non  in 
emils,  corn,  malt,  limber,  &c.  It  has 
also  a considerable  manufacture  of  stock- 
iiigs. 

Kettering,  a market-town,  14  miles 
north-east  of  Northampton,  is  situated 
on  rising  ground  near  a rivulet  which 
falls  into  the  Nen.  Many  of  the  houses 
arc  of  moan  appearance  ; but  nearly  in 
the  centre  of  the  town  is  a spacious  area 
surrounded  by  some  better  looking 
houses  and  shops.  The  church  has  a 
handsome  lower  and  spire ; there  are 
several  dissenting  places  of  worship;  a 
small  endowed  frce-sejiool,  and  an  alms- 
house.’ " i 

Oundle,  2G  miles  north -cast  of 
Northampton,  is  situated  on  the  Non, 
which  here  makes  a bend  and  nearly 
surrounds  the  town.  It  is  small  but 
well  built,  and  contains  a fine  church. 
A free  grammar-school  and  an  alms- 
house were  founded  here  in  1^44  by  Sir 
William  Laxton,  a native  of  the  town, 
and  a Ixtrd  Mayor  of  London.  Tliero  is 
a charity-school  endowed  in  1020  by 
Nicholas  Latham,  who  also  founded 
an  hospital  for  the  benefit  of  sixteen 
aged  W omen.  The  river  is  crossed  here 
by  two  bridges,  one  of  which,  called 
North  Bridge,  is  considered  very  hand- 
some. Oundle  is  a polling  place  for  the 
county. 

Thrapslon,  20  miles  north-cast  of 
Northampton,  is  well  sitnaleil  in  a val- 
ley on  the  south  bank  of  the  Nen,  over 
wliiidi  there  is  a fine  bridge  of  sevenil 


church  is  a large  edifice,  with  a tower 
surmounted  by  a handsome  spire  ; there 
are  two  places  of  worship  for  dissenters. 
The  town  has  a free  grammar-school, 
and  a large  charity-scliool.  Near  the 
town  is  a chtdybeate  spring,  formerly  of 
much  celebrity.  Wellingborough  is  a 
IKilling  place  for  the  county. 

Rothwell,  14  miles  north  by  east  of 
Northampton,  has  a very  ancient  mar- 
ket-house in  a curious  style  of  archi- 
tecture. The  place  fonuerly  contained 
a priory  for  nuns.  It  is  said  that  the 
town  derives  its  name  from  two  re- 
markable springs,  one  of  which  has  a 
strong  petrifying  cjuality. 

Clipston,  13  miles  north  of  North- 
ampton, has  an  hospital  and  school 
pretty  well  endowed.  Clipston  is  a 
polling  place  for  the  county. 

Population  of  the  market-towns  of 
Northamptonshire : — 


Northampton  (t)  .... 

15,351 

Wellingborough  (p)  . . 

4,688 

Higham  Ferrers  (u  p> 

965 

Kettering  (p) 

4,099 

Thrapstone  (p) 

1,014 

Oundle  (p) 

2,450 

Peterborough  (City).. 

Rockingham  (p) 

29G 

Rothwell  (p) 

2,002 

Daventry  (p)  ....... . 

3,G48 

Towcestcr  (p) 

2.G71 

Brackley  (u) 

2,107 

N.H.  T itaadv  for  lows,  P for  i)ari»li,  B for 
borough. 


arches.  The  houses  are  in  general  well 
built.  The  river  was  made  narigablo 
to  this  place  in  1737,  and  some  trade  is 
carried  on  by  the  town  through  means 
of  it. 

Higham  Ferrer.s,  14  miles  E.N.E. 
of  Northampton,  a market  and  borough- 
tow  n,  is  situated  on  a rocky  clcvfitiuu  a 
short  distance  from  the  Nen.  It  is  of 
considerable  antinuity,  and  the  church 
is  a line  old  building.  A college  founded 
here  in  1422  was  surrendered  to  the 
crown  in  1543.  Tlie  remains  of  the  an- 
cient building  belonging  to  it  are  now 
converted  into  an  inn ; and  a portion  of 
the  revenues  form  the  endowment  of  the 
present  free-school,  which  is  held  in  a 
handsome  stone  buihling.  There  is  like- 
wise an  alms-house.  The  town  consists 
of  two  streets,  a lane,  and  a market-stead. 
Iligham  Ferrers  is  one  of  the  disfran- 
chised parliamentary  boroughs. 

Weilingborough,  lU  miles  north-east 
of  Northampton,  on  the  declivity  of  a 
hill,  is  a clean  neatly  built  town.  The 


Autlmrities. 

Norden’s  Speculi  Brittanniac,  pars  al- 
tera, or  a Delineation  of  Northampton- 
shirc. 

Donaldson’s  General  View  of  the 
Agriculture  of  Northampton. 

l*itt’s  General  V’iew  of  the  Agricul- 
ture of  Northampton. 


LEICKSTF.USHIRE 

Is  an  inland  county,  situated  nearly 
in  the  centre  of  the  kingdom;  it  is 
Ixiundod  on  the  south-east  by  North- 
amptonshire, on  the  east  by  Rutland- 
shire and  Lincolnshire,  on  the  north  by 
Nottinghamshire,  on  the  north-west  by 
Derbyshire  and  in  a very  small  part  by 
Staffordshire,  and  on  the  south-west 
by  Warwickshire.  Its  extreme  length 
is  4G  miles,  its  greatest  breadth  from 
east  to  west  about  40  miles,  and  its 
circumfemnee  about  150  miles.  It  con- 
tains 804  square  miles.  The  general 
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appearance  of  the  county  is  a pleasing 
variety  of  liill  and  valley  j the  hills 
have  a siilTieiunl  slope  to  carry  off  tho 
water,  and  they  are  no  where  too  sleep 
for  tho  pur])ose8  of  cultivation.  In  the 
rontre  of  tho  county  is  the  oxtenaivo 
valley  of  the  Soar,  from  which  the  land 
rises  towards  the  north-west  to  Charn- 
wood  forest,  which  contains  the  highest 
laud  in  the  county,  thout;h  it  is  not  in 
liict  more  than  700  or  800  feet  above  tho 
level  of  the  sea.  Bardon  Hill  is  tHo 
hit'hcst  |>oint  of  this  district.  Though 
called  a forest,  Charnwood  is  now  al- 
most without  a tree.  This  tract  of  land 
comprehends  txdween  15,000  and  10,000 
a<-rcH.  There  isalso  a mnne  of  hinh  land 
on  the  north-east,  oxtendiii)'  from  Bur- 
ton on  the  Wolils  to  the  boundary  of  the 
county  at  Woollhorpe.  Alon(tthoeast- 
ern  boundary  there  are  two  or  three 
detachcal  ridges ; and  in  tho  south,  run- 
ning nearly  west  and  cast,  and  then 
curving  to  the  north-east  a little  to  the 
north  of  Lutterworth,  there  is  high 
ground  of  some  extent  through  which 
tho  Union  Canal  passes  by  a tunnel. 
From  this  elevated  district  several 
streams  descend  to  tho  Soar  and  to  the 
basin  of  tho  Trent.  Leicestershiie,  in 
f.u-t,  nearly  forms  ono  basin,  whicli  is 
siirroumled  by  high  hind  of  moderate 
elevation,  the  drainage  of  which  is  col- 
lected in  the  central  valley  of  tho  Soar. 
A small  part  oflhewest  and  south-west 
drainage  of  the  county  lielongs  to  the 
basin  of  the  Trent,  and  a very  small 
l>art  of  the  southern  drainage  to  that 
of  tho  Avon  and  the  Welland. 

The  principal  rivers  of  this  county 
are  tho  Soar,  tho  Trent,  the  Wreak,  the 
Welland,  the  Anker,  and  the  Upper 
Avon.  Tho  chief  branch  of  tho  Soar 
rises  about  five  miles  north-west  from 
Lutterworth,  whence,  taking  a ge- 
neral north-east  and  north  direction, 
it  passes  through  Leicester  and  past 
Mount  Sorcl  and  Loughborough  to  the 
Trent,  which  it  joins  near  Sawley  ; tl.e 
length  of  its  course  is  near  35  miles. 
It  has  been  rendered  navigable  os  far  as 
Leicester,  partly  along  tho  channel  of 
the  river  and  partly  hy  artificial  cuts. 
The  Trent  forms,  for  a few  miles,  the 
Ixiundury  between  Derbyshire  and  Ia;i- 
ce.stershiro.  The  Wreak  rises  in  the 
north-east  part  of  the  county,  and  run- 
ning past  Melton  Mowbray  fulls  into 
the  Soar,  five  miles  to  the  north  of  Lei- 
cester. Tt  is  navigable  as  fur  us  Melton 
Mowbray,  from  which  place  a canal  runs 
to  Oakham  in  Rutlandshire.  The  Wel- 


land has  several  sources  in  the  south- 
ca.st  angle  of  the  county,  whence  it  Hows 
north-east,  forming  the  boundary  be- 
tween this  county  and  Northampton- 
shire. The  Upper  Avon  rises  in  North- 
amptonshire, near  Naseby,  and  running 
westward,  forms  tho  Inmndary  of  the 
county  till  it  enters  Warw  ickshire,  near 
Swineford.  The  Anker  forms,  for  a few 
miles,  the  south-west' boundary,  where 
a tributary,  winch  takes  its  rise  in 
Charnwooil  forest,  fulls  into  it. 

Thu  lA'icester  Union  canal  joins  tho 
Grand  Union  canal  near  Foxton,  ns  men- 
tioned in  the  description  of  Northamp- 
tonshire : from  this  junction  a branch 
proceeds  to  Market  llarborough.  From 
Foxton  the  Leicester  Union  canal  runs 
in  a winding  north-west  direction  to  the 
Soar  at  Ayleslone  bridge,  and  theni'o 
the  navigation  continues  in  tho  bed  of 
tho  Soar  |to  Leicester;  at  Saddinglon 
there  is  a tunnel  880  yunls  in  length, 
which  is  the  summit  level  of  the  canal, 
and  is  295  feet  alsrve  tho  level  of  the 
sea.  Thu  whole  length  is  1 7 miles. 
The  tunnel  was  completed  in  1800,  and 
tho  whole  length  of  t'ac  lino  from  1-ei- 
cester  to  Foxton  was  opened  soon  after. 

The  Leicester  canal,  or  navigation 
commences  in  the  basin  of  liie  Lough- 
borough canal,  at  the  north  side  of  tho 
town.  Passing  that  town  it  runs  in  a 
south-east  direction  to  the  Soar  at 
Quorndon ; at  this  point  the  Soar  be- 
comes navigable,  and  continues  so  to  its 
junction  with  the  Wreak  near  Wanley 
Hull:  the  two  rivers  are  both  navi- 
gable  to  Turnwater  Meadow,  where  a 
cut  is  made  to  avoid  the  shallows,  and 
both  rivers  are  made  navigable,  tho 
Wreak  to  Melton  Mowbray,  and  the 
Soar  to  Leicester,  where  it  meeds  the 
Leicester  Union  canal.  This  naviga- 
tion from  Loughborough  to  Loiresler 
is  I I miles  in  length,  with  a rise  of  -15 
feet. 

A railway,  commencing  at  the  Soar 
in  the  town  of  Leicester,  proccetls  in  a 
north-west  direction  to  the  village  of 
Swannington,  and  thence  to  Ashby: 
there  are  likewise  four  branches  from 
the  main  line  to  ditferent  collieries.  The 
whole  length  of  the  main  line  is  15 j 
miles,  and  it  is  carried  through  a con- 
siderable extent  of  irregular  surface. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Ashby  do  la 
Zouch  (the  mining  district  in  the  north- 
west  of  the  county)  the  canal  of  that 
name  commences,  and  runs  towards  the 
south,  |)assing  by  Hinckley  into  War- 
wickshire, where  it  joins  the  Coventry 
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I anol.*  This  ranal  is  26J  miles  lone,  and 
bein^  carried  on  a hiph  level  has  no 
locks  throughout,  and  only  one  tunnel. 
It  was  the  original  intention  to  continue 
this  from  Ashby  dc  la  Zouch  on  the 
north  to  join  the  Trent,  hut  the  want  of 
funds  caused  this  design  to  be  aban- 
doned, and  railways  have  been  substi- 
tuted to  effect  a communication  with 
the  canal  and  the  coal  and  lime-works. 
Another  road  has  also  been  openecl  to 
those  works,  consisting  partly  of  a rail- 
way and  partly  of  canal,  w hich  was  to 
terminate  at  Loughborough  in  the  river 
8oar,  but  it  is  still  unfinished,  and  docs 
not  go  further  than  two  miles  south- 
west of  that  place.  The  Grantham 
canal,  which  joins  Nottingham  and 
Grantham  in  Lincolnshire,  passes  in  its 
course  through  the  north-eastern  extre- 
mity of  Leicestershire. 

Leicestershire  is  principally  occupied 
by  the  new'er  red  sandstone  formation ; 
except  that  part  of  the  county  east  of  the 
Soar,  which  is  mainly  occupied  by  the 
lias.  Slate  occurs  in  Charnwood  forest, 
and  the  hill  of  Mount  Surel  is  composed 
of  a red  stone  which  is  strengthened 
by  exposure  to  air,  so  as  to  resist 
the  hanlest  tools.  Coal  is  found  i*n 
the  north-west  part  of  the  county  not 
far  from  the  borders  of  Derbyshire. 
The  coal  field,  distinguished  ns  the 
Ashby  coal  field,  extends  five  or  six 
miles  in  all  directions  round  the  town  of 
Ashby-de-la- Zouch.  The  strata  crop 
out  to  the  cost  and  north,  where  they 
rest  on  thecarlioniferous  limestone.  In 
one  part  of  this  coal  field  a scam  of  coal 
occurs,  which  is  from  18  to  20  feet  in 
thickness,  and  some  of  the  pits  are 
nearly  200  fathoms  deep.  The  coal  is 
raisecl  at  considerable  expense,  but  the 
quality  is  good.  Mines  are  now  worked 
at  Colcorton,  Snibston,  Wliilwick,  Ib- 
stock,  Bogworth,  and  Ashby  Wolds. 
I.eicestcr,  which  until  about  six  years 
ago  was  supplied  exclusively  from  the 
Derbyshire  pits,  now  derives  about  two- 
tbirds  of  the  coal  for  its  consumption 
from  the  Leicestershire  eollieries ; the 
coal  is  conveyed  by  means  of  the  l.a.'i- 
cesler  and  Swannington  railway  from 
Ccdeortoti  to  Leicester.  Ironstone  is  also 
found,  but  it  does  not  pay  the  expense 
of  getting  the  metal.  Quarries  of  slate 
are  worked  in  the  cast  part  of  Charnwood 
forest.  Limestone  is  in  some  parts 
abundant ; freestone  and  brick  earth 
are  found  in  most  parks  of  the  county. 
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The  climate  is  in  general  salubrious, 
and  so  mild,  espctdally  in  the  western 
jiart,  that  the  harvest  is  usually  ten 
days  earlier  than  on  the  cast  coast  of 
England  in  the  same  latitude. 

Tlie  soil  is  in  genend  an  intermixture 
of  sand  and  clay  in  various  proportions, 
the  latter  most  usually  predominating: 
the  driest  and  lightest  soil  is  on  the 
hills ; that  nearer  approaching  to  still' 
clay,  in  the  valleys,  but  this  is  by  no 
m'eans  a general  rule. 

The  natural  fertility  has  in  most  parts 
been  greatly  improved  by  draining,  and 
the  country,  in  general,  is  under  good 
cultivation,  except  Charnwood  forest,  a 
tract  of  land  on  the  north-east  called 
the  Wolds,  and  another  similar  tract 
on  the  south.  Leicester  is  principally 
a grazing  county,  more  than  half  the 
land  being  under  pasturage,  and  most 
of  the  rest  under  tillage  with  green 
crops  and  clover  for  the  feeding  and 
fattening  of  cattle.  The  older  pas- 
turage grounds  arc  to  the  south  and 
east ; and  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers 
there  are  rich  grass  lands:  in  these 
parts  there  ore  many  farms  without  any 
arable  land  attached  to  them.  In  the 
north  and  west,  wheat,  barley,  and  oats 
are  grown  though  not  very  largely.  In 
some  situations,  Ses]>ccially  along  the 
Trent,  on  the  borders  of  Derbyshire, 
and  in  the  vale  of  Bclvoir,  and  oit  the 
west  in  the  vicinity  of  Hinckley  and 
Bosworth,  there  are  extensive  dairies,  in 
which  cheese  is  made  in  largo  quantities. 
The  great  staple  article  of  exjiort  from 
I.ciccstershire  is  wool.  The  sheep  are 
distinguished  into  two  breeds,  the  old 
and  the  new ; the  former  are  large  and 
heavy  with  plenty  of  wool,  but  of  on 
inferior  quality.  The  new,  callcil  also 
the  Dislily  breed,  from  the  name  of  the 
farm  on  which  they  were  first  intni- 
duced,  is  so  much  superior  in  every  re- 
spect to  the  old,  that  very  few  of  the 
latter  are  now  reared  in  the  county,  the 
wool  being  coarse  and  the  mutton  little 
esteemed.  The  Leicester  wool  is  pecu- 
liarly adapted  for  the  Yorkshire  trade, 
and  but  little  of  it  is  used  in  the  I-ei- 
cester  manufacture.  The  Ix-icesler 
hogs  are  an  excellent  breed. 

This  county  is  divided  into  six  hun- 
dreds, containing  308  parishes,  and  II 
market-towns.  It  is  also  divided  into 
north  and  south  divisions,  each  of  which 
sends  two  members  to  Parliament. 

The  northern  division  eonijiriscs, — 
hundreds : West  Goscotc,  East  Gos- 
cote,  Eramland,  and  the  two  detached 
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portions  of  Garfrco  liundred,  which  aro 
to  till!  north-east  of  East  Goscote. 

Tlio  southern  division  comprises, — 
hundreds:  Gartree,  (except  as  above,) 
Sparkenhoe,  Guthla.vton,  and  also  the 
horoujfh  of  ]>eicester,  and  the  lilwrties 
thereof. 

I>ciccstcr,  a borough  by  prescription, 
tho  capital  of  the  county,  tho  assize 
town,  and  likewise  the  election  town  for 
the  south  division,  is  situated  in  tho 
centre  of  the  basin  of  the  Soar,  and  on 
that  river"  it  is  80  miles  north-west 
of  London.  It  is  also  a parliamentary 
borough,  and  sends  two  members  to  the 
House  of  Commons ; by  tho  Boundary 
Act  the  fninchisc  has  been  extended 
from  the  municipal  borough  to  its  liber- 
ties, and  also  to  what  is  called  the  Castle 
^ iew ; the  municipal  borough  is  at 
present  coextensive  with  the  town. 
lAjiccster  is  a town  of  great  antiquity. 
In  tho  time  of  the  Britons  it  was  tho 
capital  of  the  country  of  tho  Coritani ; 
and  the  Roman  station  of  Ratio  was 
situated  on  this  spot,  as  wo  see  from  tho 
1 1 incraries  of  A ntoninus.  This  evidence 
of  its  having  been  a Roman  station  is 
coiiGnned  by  numerous  antiquities  found 
in  and  about  the  town. 

Leicester  was  a city  of  some  note  in 
tho  time  of  the  Saxons:  the  Normans 
found  it  a very  populous  and  flourishing 
place,  and  it  has  always  maintaineil  a re- 
spectable position  since  that  time  among 
English  towns.  It  suffered  considerably 
during  most  of  the  civil  wars  which 
have  agitated  the  kingdom,  and  more 
especially  in  the  contests  between  tho 
royalists  and  the  parliament  in  the  se- 
venteenth century,  when  it  was  stormed 
by  the  king’s  army. 

By  its  position  on  tho  Soar,  which  gives 
it  a water  communication  with  the  Trent, 
and  thence  w ith  the  Mersey,  and  by  the 
Union  canal,  which  communicates  with 
the  Grand  Junction,  Leicester  has  tho 
means  of  water-communication  with 
all  parts  of  England.  Tlie  town  is  on 
tho  east  side  of  the  river,  and  con- 
sists of  one  long  street  and  several  pa- 
rallel ones  intersecting  it.  The  old 
buildings  have  Ixien  mostly  replaced  by 
modern  red  brick  houses,  the  number  of 
which  is  constantly  on  tho  increase ; but 
the  present  style  of  building  is  in 
singularly  bad  taste.  .Six  centuries 
age  there  were  nine  parish  churches, 
but  till  lately  there  were  only  five,  most 
of  which^ro  of  ancient  date.  Three 
new  churches  have  recenllybcen  erected, 
one  of  which  is  not  yet  opened.  There 


are  likewise  places  of  public  worship  for 
various  other  denominations  of  Chris- 
tians. A new  county  gaol  was  erected  in 
1791  on  the  plan  of  Howard.  The  town 
gaol  is  a stone  building,  which  has  been 
recently  rebuilt,  but  is  said  to  be  ill  suited 
for  its  purpose.  At  the  south  end  of  the 
town  is  an  infirmary  and  a lunatic  asy- 
lum. The  Exchange,  a plain  building, 
stands  in  the  open  area  of  the  market-  • 
place.  A handsome  modern  structure, 
called  “ Tho  Hotel,"  was  originally  in- 
tended for  a coffee  house.  Sic.,  but  it  is 
non’  appropriated  to  assembly  rooms, 
and  a library;  adjoining  this  building  is 
the  theatre.  There  is  a free  grammar- 
school,  said  to  bo  originally  founded  by 
Thomas  Wigstan ; it  was  considerably 
enlarged,  and  almost  re  established  in 
15/3,  when  a newt  school-house  was 
erected.  There  are  several  other  public 
schools  in  the  town  ; and  two  proprietary 
schools  have  been  established  within  tho 
last  few  years.  On  the  south-east  of 
the  town  is  a broad  public  walk,  ex- 
tending nearly  three-quarters  of  a mile. 
In  a meadow  adjoining  the  town  are  the 
ruins  of  the  abbey  of  Mary  Pre,  or 
De  IVatis,  founded  for  Black  or  Augus- 
tiffian  canons,  by  Robert  Bessu,  Karl 
of  Leicester,  in  11-13.  In  this  abbey 
Cardinal  Wolsey  died.  There  was  for- 
merly a castle  of  great  extent  in  the  town, 
but  there  are  now  scarcely  any  remains 
of  it.  Leicester  had  formerly  a mint, 
which  stood  near  the  north  bridge,  and 
a regular  series  of  coins  from  this  mint 
has  been  prcserveil  from  tho  reign 
of  the  Sa.xon  King  Aihelstan  down 
to  Henry  II.  Tho  chief  manufacture 
of  Leicester  is  the  converting  of  wool 
into  stockings.  Cotton  hose  is  also  made, 
but  not  in  such  quantity  as  worsted. 
This  manufacture  is  more  largely  car- 
ried on  here  than  in  any  other  town 
of  the  kingdom  except  Nottingham, 
where  goods  of  a finer  quality  aro 
made.  Several  thousand  persons  aro 
occupied  in  the  various  branches  of 
industry  required  for  bringing  the  raw 
material  into  tho  shape  of  stockings, 
such  as  wool-combing,  spinning,  dyeing, 
making  the  texture,  and  forming  it  into 
stockings.  Worsteil  thread  and  cotton 
thread,  and  worsteil  gloves  arc  also  ma- 
nufactured to  a co:isiderablc  extent. 
.Supplementary  to  these  ore  the  tnules 
of  frame-smiths,  comb-makers,  winders, 
sizers,  needle-makers,  &c.  There  aro 
numerous  master  hosiers,  and  more 
than  thirteen  thuus,and  stocking  frames. 
With  such  facilities  for  carrying  them 
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on,  the  trade  and  manufactures  of  I>ci- 
cesterhaTO  been  preatly  extended  within 
the  last  thirty  years,  and  the  population 
has  proportiunably  increased,  being  com- 
puted to  bo  now  upwards  of  GO, 0(10, 
wliich  is  considerably  more  than  three 
times  what  it  was  in  1801. 

Market  Harborough,  a market-town, 
on  the  south-east  border  of  the  county, 
« is  on  the  west  hank  of  the  river  Welland, 
which  divides  it  from  Northamptonshire, 
and  14  miles  south-east  of  Leicester. 
Market  Harborough  has  the  advantage 
of  extensive  water  communication,  and 
licing  on  a high  road  to  Ixticcstcr, 
Derby,  and  Manchester  is  a great  tho- 
roughfare. It  consists  of  one  principal 
street  and  two  or  three  smaller  ones, 
and  has  been  much  improved  and  in- 
creased within  the  last  3U  years.  It  has 
a large  church,  besides  throe  meeting- 
houses for  dissenters.  Near  the  church 
is  a charity-school,  and  in  the  principal 
street  is  a large  town-hall.  Tliere  is  a 
considerable  manufacture  of  tammies, 
lutestrings,  &c.  Harborough  is  one  of 
the  polling  places  for  the  south  division 
of  the  county. 

Lutterworth  is  a market-town  in  the 
south  part  of  the  county,  and  like  MUr- 
ket  Harborough  without  the  basin  of 
the  Soar.  It  stands  on  the  Swift,  a 
branch  of  the  Avon,  13  miles  south  of 
Leicester.  The  principal  business  of  the 
town  is  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and  of 
stockings.  From  the  pulpit  of  the  church 
of  this  town  Wicklifte  |ioured  forth  his 
elocjuent  and  fearless  attacks  against 
the  abuses  of  the  Church.  The  pulpit 
is  carefully  preserved;  and  the  chair 
in  which  the  great  reformer  died  is 
still  kept  as  a sacretl  relic. 

Hinckley,  also  another  l>olling  place 
fur  the  south  division,  is  a market- 
town,  pleasantly  situated  on  the  south- 
west, near  the  borders  of  Warwickshire, 
from  which  it  is  divided  by  llie  old  Ro- 
man Watling-sireel.  It  is  12  miles 
south-west  of  I.a;icoster.  Tlie  town 
stands  on  high  grounil,  and  commands 
an  extensive  view.  From  the  vestiges 
of  an  ancient  wall  and  fosse  it  would 
ap|)c>ir  that  this  place  was  once  of  much 
greater  extent.  Besides  the  church 
there  are  several  meeting-houses  tor 
dissenters.  Hinckley  contains  very 
large  stocking  factories,  and  likewise 
manufactures  of  coarse  cotton,  thread, 
and  worsted. 

Market-Bosworlh  stands  on  an  emi- 
nence 1 1 miles  w est  of  Leicester.  About 
three  miles  from  the  town  is  Bosworth 


Held,  the  scene  of  the  decisive  battle 
between  tlie  houses  of  York  and  Lan- 
caster, in  which  Richard  III.  lost  his 
life.  There  is  a free  grammar-school  at 
Market-Bosworth,  founded  by  Sir  Wol- 
stan  Dixie,  once  lord  mayor  of  London. 

Belvoir  Castle,  the  magniHccnt  seat  of 
the  Duke  of  Rutland,  is  situated  in  the 
north-eastern  angle  of  the  county.  It 
is  built  in  the  form  of  a quadrangle, 
which  surrounds  a court.  The  collec- 
tion of  pictures  is  considered  to  be  valu- 
able. Tlie  park,  consisting  of  woodland, 
meadow,  and  pasture  land,  comprises 
GOO  acres. 

Loughborough,  the  election  town  for 
the  northern  division,  is  situated  near 
the  river  Soar,  1 0 miles  north  by  west  of 
Leicester.  Its  ]>upuIation,  as  well  os 
that  of  Leicester,  has  greatly  increased 
in  the  last  30  years.  Loughborough 
has  the  same  advantage  of  inland  navi- 
gation that  we  have  already  noticeil 
with  respect  to  Ddce.ster,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  this  and  other  causes  its  trade 
and  manufactures  have  very  much  in- 
creased. It  has  a considerable  trade  in 
coals,  which  are  brought  from  the  Ashby 
coal  field ; and  largo  factories  for  making 
stockings  and  spinning  cotton.  The 
town  consists  of  one  principal  street 
with  four  smaller  ones  intersecting  it  at 
right  angles.  Many  of  the  houses  are 
old  and  irregular,  but  groat  improve- 
ments have  lately  been  made  in  the 
town.  The  church  is  a largo  building, 
besides  which  there  are  four  meeting- 
houses for  dissenters ; a well  endowed 
frec-grammar  school,  and  two  other 
charity  schools. 

Melton  Mowbray,  a market-town  in 
the  north-cast  part  of  the  county,  is'on 
the  river  Wreak,  over  which  there  are 
two  stone  bridges.  It  is  14  miles 
north-east  of  l.,eicester.  This  town  is 
one  of  the  polling  places  for  the  north 
division  of  the  county.  It  has  of  late 
j ears  been  much  improved  and  enlarged. 
The  church  is  a hantlsome  Gothic  stnic- 
ture.  and  there  is  a well  endowed  free- 
sciiool.  Tliere  is  a large  market  for 
cattle  and  provisions.  Melton  has  water 
communication  with  Leicester  by  the 
Wreak  and  Soar,  and  with  Oakham 
by  the  canal  above  mentionetl.  Melton 
is  much  resorted  to  in  tho  hunting 
season  by  those  who  arc  fond  of  field 
sport.s,  for  whii-h  tho  ctainty  of  Leicester 
is  iieculiarly  well  adapted. 

Mount  Sorcl  is  a market-Riwn.  situ- 
ated on  the  Soar  between  Loughborough 
and,  Leicester,  and  seven  miles  north  of 
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tho  latter  place.  The  town  is  built  on  a 
steep  hill  risinct  i™™  river,  and 
hence,  according  to  Camden,  its  name, 
Mount  Soarc  hill.  There  were  formerly 
two  chapels  here,  but  at  present  there  is 
only  one.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  town 
is  a quarry  of  remarkably  hard  stone,  of 
which  many  of  tho  houses  are  built,  and 
tho  streets  also  are  paved  with  it.  This 
stone  is  sent  in  considerable  quantities 
to  many  <listant  places,  and  even  to 
I.ondon,  it  being  considered  equal  for 
paving  purposes  to  the  best  Scotch 
paving  stone.  Limestone  is  also  found 
liero  and  forms  an  article  of  export. 

Ashbv-de-la-Zouch  is  a market-town, 
in  the  north-west  part  of  the  county 
on  the  borders  of  licrbyshirc,  10  miles 
from  Leicester.  It  has  a hat  and  a 
cotton  factory ; bailey  is  also  malted 
here.  There  are  coal-pits  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  town,  from  which  large 
quantities  of  coa}  arc  conveyed-  by  the 
railways  and  canal  already  described. 
The  cliurch  is  a handsome  building ; 
besides  which  there  are  two  dissenting 
chapels.  There  are  two  free  schools ; 
one  founded  in  1;')67  and  the  other  in 
1 000,  There  is  a mineral  spring  in  the 
tieighbourhood.  Ashby  is.  one  of  the 
polling  places  of  the  county.  Ashby 
had  formerly  a fine  castle  built  by  Sir 
' William  Hastings  in  1474,  remarkable 
for  its  magnitude  and  strength.  There 
are  still  some  considerable  remains  of 
this  building.  This  castle  was  besieged 
in  the  civil  war  by  the  Parliamentary 
foreds,  and  after  its  surrender  was  dis- 
mantled. Mary  Queen  of  Scotland  was 
confined  here  while  she  was  in  the  cus- 
tody of  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon. 

Population  of  tho  market-towns  of 
l.eicestershire : 


Leicester  (t) 39,300* 

Melton  Mowbray  (v)  . 3,S‘.’0 

Waltham  (p) 01*3 

Mount  Sorel  (c)  ....  1,G0'2 

Loughborough  (P)  ...  10,909 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch  (p)  4,7'27 

Hinckley  (p) 7,180 

Bosworth  (p) 2,530 

Lutterworth  (p) 2,202 

Market-IIarborough  (c)  2,272 

Hallaton  (p) 053 

Kegworth  (p) 1,821 


N.B.  T lUmls  for  town,  P for  pariih,  C for 
cl  spelry. 


• This  numlH-r  i*  taken  from  tlie  cciisns  of  1831  ; 
th.il  iiiven  in  the  ;e-oouut  of  Letee.u-r  «hoa»  the 
cimj-tih-a  Increase  helween  that  time  ail4  the  pre- 
sent time. 


Authorities. 

Tlirosby’s  History  of  Leicester. 
Nichols's  History  of  Leicestershire. 
Monk's  Agriculturo  of  Leicester. 


RUTLANDSHIRE 

Is  an  inland  county,  and  the  smallest 
in  England  ; it  is  bounded  by  lA-icester- 
shire  on  the  west  and  north,  Lincoln- 
sliire  on  tho  north  anil  east,  and  North- 
amptonshire on  tho  south-east  and  south. 
It  is  about  1 8 miles  long  from  north  to 
south,  15  miles  from  east  to  west,  about 
GO  miles  in  circumference,  and  contains 
149  square  miles.  The  aspect  of  the 
county  is  pleasing,  being  diversified  by- 
gentle  elevations,  running  east  and  west 
in  a general  direction,  and  with  open 
valleys.  In  tho  north-west  part  of  tho 
county  is  the  vale  of  Catinose,  an  exten- 
sive and  fertile  tract.  In  the  neighbour- 
howl  of  Oakham  tho  ground  rises,  and 
from  Burleigh  Hill  it  Ixicomcs  an  o.\ ten- 
sive plain  or  table-land,  running  nearly 
due  north  till  it  leaves  the  county  a little 
bevond  Market  Overton.  On  the  south- 
w-est  there  is  also  some  high  land  ex- 
tending from  Uppingham  northwards 
to  near  Braunston  Lodge.  This  high 
ground  commands  extensive  views  of 
tho  neighbouring  country\  In  tho 
south  part  of  the  county  is  an  exten- 
sive ojjen  valley,  which  is  part  of  the 
basin  of  the  Welland.  The  western 
parts  of  the  county,  and  also  the  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  forest  of  I-eafieUl. 
are  pretty  well  woodwl.  The  soil  of 
this  county  consists  of  different  kinds 
of  clay,  white  stony  land,  and  hazel 
earth.  On  the  cast  and  south-east 
the  staple  soil  is  shallow  on  limestone 
rock,  but  most  of  the  other  parts  arc  of 
a strong  loam  on  a substratum  of  blue 
clay.  The  most  prevalent  soil  is  a strong 
reddish  loam,  from  which  circumstance 
it  is  siqiposcd  the  county  took  its  name. 
The  cause  of  this  peculiarity  is  ascribed 
to  the  presence  of  iron,  which  always 
gives  to  the  earth  a red  tinge ; a fact  that 
is  further  shown  in  this  instance  by 
chalybeate  springs,  which  abound  all 
through  the  county.  Ironstone  has  not, 
however,  been  discovered  in  any  quan- 
tity. 

Rutlandshire  is  purely-  an  agricul- 
tural county  : and  barley  is  the  prin- 
cipal crop.  The  land  is  well  watered  for 
agricultural  purposes  by-  springs  and 
ponds.  The  only  rivers  of  any  note  are 
the  Gunsh  and  tlie  Welland ; the  former. 
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wliich  crosses  the  county  from  west  to 
east,  takes  its  rise  in  Leicestershire,  and 
fulls  into  the  Welland  in  Lincolnshire. 
The  Welland  has  already  been  described 
in  the  account  of  Northamptonshire,  as 
forming  tho  south-east  boundary  of 
Rutlandshire.  The  Eye  forms  the  south- 
west boundary  from  its.  junction  with 
the  Welland  to  Finchley  bridge,  where 
it  enters  this  county  from  Leicestershire. 
There  are  other  smaller  streams,  which 
alford  abundance  of  fish.  Tho  Oakham 
Canal  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  this 
county  in  ellecting  a more  ready  commu- 
nication with  the  other  parts  of  England. 
It  was  bcgitn  in  1"93  and  conipletetl  in 
1 0 years.  It  begins  in  thevicinity  of  .Mel- 
ton Mowbray  in  Leicestershire,  and  con- 
tinues in  a general  south-east,  but  wind- 
ing course,  to  Oakham. 

This  county  is  divided  into  five  hun- 
dreds, containing  49  parishes  and  two 
market-towns.  The  hundreds  are 
Wrangdyke,  East-hundred,  Alstoe, 
Oakham  .Soke,  and  Martinsley.  Tho 
county  sends  two  members  to  Parlia- 
ment. 

Oakham,  tho  county  and  assize  town 
and  place  of  election,  situated  in  thp 
valley  of  Catmosc,  is  93  miles  north  E)' 
west  of  London.  There  are  the  remains 
of  a castle  built  in  the  reign  of  William 
I. ; the  hall,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
belonged  to  it,  has  been  kept  in  repair, 
and  is  now  used  for  transacting  the 
public  business  of  tho  county.  But 
this  building  is  bv  some  antiquarians 
considered  to  be  of  less  remote  antiquity 
than  the  castle,  and  never  to  nave 
formed  a part  of  it.  Different  styles  of 
architecture  arc  obsen  able  in  this  hall : 
the  entrance  door  is  Saxon,  otlier  parts 
Gothic,  and  some  of  modem  date.  This 
town  has  a fine  church  with  a lofty 
.spire,  a free-school,  n charity-school, 
and  an  hospital.  An  Agricultural 
Association,  recently  established  here, 
hare  determined  to  erect  a handsome 
building  for  their  meetings,  with  con- 
venient reading  rooms  and  a library 
of  agricultural  w orks. 

L']ipingham,  tho  other  market-town 
of  this  county,  is  six  miles  south  of 
Oakham,  and  is  a well-lmill  town,  con- 
sisting chielly  of  one  street.  It  has  a 
handsome  Gothic  church  and  a freo- 
sehool. 

Population  of  thg  market-towns  of 
Rutlandshire ; — 

Oakham  - 2,140 

Uppingham  1,757 


Authorities. 

Crutchlcy's  General  View  of  tho 
Agriculture  of  Rutland. 


LINCOLX.SHIlUi 

Is  a maritime  county  on  the  ca.stern 
coast.  It  is  bounded  on  the  south  by 
Cambridgeshire,  Northamptonshire, 
and  Rutlandshire;  on  the  west  by  Lei- 
cestershire, Notiinghamsbiru,  and  part 
of  Yorkshire  ; on  the  north  by  the  Hum- 
ber, which  separates  it  from  Yorkshire  ; 
and  on  the  east  by  the  North  Sea.  Its 
greatest  length  from  north  to  south  is 
about  75  miles,  and  from  cast  to  west  45 
miles  : its  circuit  is  about  245  miles,  and 
its  area  is  2748  square  miles.  Next  to 
Yorkshire  it  is  the  largest  county  in  tho 
kingdom;  but  its  relative  population  is 
below  that  of  any  other  county,  except 
Westmoreland,  Cumberland,  and  North- 
umberland. Tho  coast-line  of  Lin- 
rolnshire  is  about  110  miles,  including 
the  Humber,  from  the  mouth  of  tho 
Trent  on  the  north-west,  to  Sutton 
Washway  on  the  south-east,  the  whole 
of  which  is  low  and  flat,  except  at  Clea 
Ness  near  Grimsby,  where  the  cliffs  are 
high  and  bold.  A great  part  of  this 
county,  which  is  contiguous  to  the  sea, 
was  once  unproductive  marsh,  but  it  has 
been  gradually  reclaimed,  and,  being 
now  protected  from  inundations  by  great 
embankments,  it  forms  ono  of  the  richest 
tracts  in  tho  kingdom.  This  marsh 
land  stretches  from  the  sea  to  a r'oiisi- 
dorable  extent  on  each  side  of  the  river 
Witham,  and  also  along  the  course  of 
the  Ancholme,  and  along  the  whole 
line  of  coast  except  at  Clea  Ness.  It 
also  borders  the  Trent  at  least  as  far  as 
Gainsborough,  and  occupies  tho  district 
called  Thorn  Level,  on  the  west  side  of 
that  river.  The  marshy  tract  which 
extends  over  a considerable  part  of  the 
southern  division  of  the  county,  l>elongs 
to  the  great  fen  district.  This  tract, 
which  includes  the  marsh  lands  on  tho 
lower  course  of  the  Witham,  may  bo 
roughly  defined  by  a line  drawn  from 
Wainfleet  on  the  coast  to  Taltershall, 
and  thence  to  a point  on  the  Welland, 
midway  between  Stamford  and  Market 
Deeping : it  comprehends  a ])ortion  of 
those  divisions  of  the  county  called 
Lindsey  and  Kesteven,  and  tho  whole 
of  what  is  appropriately  called  Holland, 
that  is,  a hollow  or  lowland,  which  in 
physical  character  ri'sembles  the  Dutch 
province  of  the  same  name. 
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Besides  these  fens  the  surface  of  the 
county  may  be  distinguished  into  two 
other  divisions.  The  Wolds  or  Chalk 
Downs  extend  about  46  miles,  com- 
mencing near  Burgh  on  the  south- 
east, and  running  in  a north-westerly 
direction  to  Barton  on  the  Humber ; 
they  are  on  an  average  abotit  eight 
miles  in  breadth.  The  escarpment  of 
the  Wolds  is  on  the  west  side,  and 
overlooks  the  valley  of  the  Ancholme. 
A range  of  high  ground  connected  with 
the  M'olds  on  the  north-west,  near 
Market  Knsen,  runs  from  that  place  to 
Spilsby;  this  range  is  composed  of  the 
green  sand  and  the  wealden  formation. 
The  depression  which  forms  the  basin  of 
the  Ancholme  is  bounded  on  the  west 
by  the  lower  oolitic  strata,  which  form 
a range  of  high  land  running  from 
the  Humber  to  Lincoln,  with  its  steep 
sid(t  turned  to  the  basin  of  the  Trent ; 
the  highest  part  of  this  range  has  the 
appearance  of  a table-land,  and  is 
traversed  by  the  Ermine  Street  which 
runs  in  one  undeviating  line  from  Lin- 
coln to  the  Humber.  At  Lincoln  there 
is  a narrow  depression  in  the  high  land 
through  which  the  Witham  flows  ; but 
south  of  that  point  this  elevated  oolitic 
range  is  continued  past  Grantham  to 
the  banks  of  the  Welland.  From  Lin- 
coln, also,  the  escarpment  is  on  the 
west,  and  overlooks  the  upper  valley  of 
the  Witham.  A range  of  abobt  20  vil- 
lages, lying  within  the  24  miles  from 
Lincoln  to  Grantham,  is  called  the  Cliff 
How ; the  name  of  Cliff  being  appro- 
priated to  the  high  ground  on  which 
they  stand.  The  high  land  that  runs 
to  Sleaford,  which  forms  part  of  the 
range  south  of  Lincoln,  is  sometimes 
called  the  Heaths.  West  of  the  oolite 
fonnation  the  lias  occupies  a tract  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Trent,  which  widens 
ns  it  advancas  further  south.  The  new 
red  sandstone  occupies  the  rest  of  the 
county  oit  the  cast  side  of  the  Trent, 
and  the  Isle  of  Axholme,  which  is  on 
the  west  side  of  that  river. 

The  principal  rivers  of  Lincolnshire 
are  the  Trent,  the  Welland,  the 
Witham,  the  Glen,  and  the  Ancholme. 
The  Trent  forms  the  north-west  boun- 
dary from  Dunham  to  Stockwith,  from 
w hich  place  it  runs  north  to  Aldborough, 
opposite  to  which  it  receives  the  water 
of  the  Don.  and  a little  below  is  joined 
by  the  Ouse;  the  united  stream  then 
takes  the  name  of  Humber.  The  Wel- 
land forms  the  southern  boundary  from 
Stamford  to  Crow  land,  and,"  continuing 


its  course  to  the  north,  it  passes  by 
Spalding,  and  about  seven  miles  north- 
east of  that  town  empties  itself  into  the 
Wash.  The  Witham  rises  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Rutlandshire,  on  Witham  Com- 
mon near  Stamford,  and,  taking  a 
northerly  direction,  passes  Grantham  ; 
a little  Iwlow  Grantham  its  course  is  on 
the  west  side  of  the  high  lands,  de- 
scribed under  the  general  name  of  the 
Cliff,  as  fur  as  Lincoln,  where  it  enters 
the  depression  in  these  high  lands,  and 
turning  cast  and  south-east  enters  the 
flat  lands  between  the  Heaths  and  tho 
Wolds.  Its  course  through  these  funs 
is  south-east  to  Boston,  a few  miles  below 
which  it  enters  the  sea  at  Boston  Deep. 
The  Glen  rises  some  miles  to  tho  east  of 
Grantham,  and,  pursuing  a very  w inding 
course,  joins  the  Welland  near  its  mouth. 
The  Ancholme  has  its  source  at  the 
village  of  Fillingham  near  Spittal,  six 
or  eight  miles  from  Market  Kasen,  in 
tho  depression  between  the  Wolds  and 
the  oolitic  range,  and  passing  by  Glam- 
ford  Briggs,  now  called  Briggs,  falls  into 
tho  Humber,  some  miles  below  tho 
junction  of  tho  Ouse  and  Trent.  It 
appears,  then,  that  a small  part  of  tho 
county  belongs  to  tho  basin  of  the  Trent 
and  the  Humber,  but  that  tho  greater 
part  lies  within  the  low  and  marshy 
basin  of  tho  Wash. 

Various  canals  have  been  formed  in 
this  c-ouaty,  and  others  are  now  being 
projected.  Tho  channels  of  the  rivers, 
also,  have  been  cleared  and  cut  straight, 
so  that  there  is  now  an  extensive  inland 
navigation.  Vessels  of  200  tons  bur- 
then can  ascend  tho  Trent  as  far  as 
Gainsborough,  up  to  which  place  the 
tide  is  very  perceptible,  and  boats  can 
navigate  to  Newark,  Nottingham,  and 
Derby.  Vessels  of  50  or  GO  tons  g.a  up 
the  Welland  as  far  as  Spalding,  anil 
thonee  the  river  has  been  made  nu- 
vigable'as  far  as  Stamford.  The  Witham, 
on  which  several  steam-boats  ply,  has 
been  mado  navigable  by  an  artificial 
channel  from  Boston  nearly  to  Tatters- 
hall,  and  thence  by  its  natural  channel 
to  Lincoln;  tho  length  of  navigation 
was  alxmt  38  miles,  but  has  been 
shortened  by  cuts  made  a few  years 
ago  to  about  33  miles.  At  Lincoln 
the  Witham  communicates  with  the 
Foss  Dyke,  which  was  cut  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  I.*  Some  antiquarians, 
indeed,  suppose  that  this  w as  the  work 


♦ S«e  Siuhi'lvy'i  li'llrr  to  FrnneU  Drok^  « p,  3( 
of  Drtike  It  HUtuiy  ut  tUu  ADtiquilkt  of  York. 
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of  the  Romans,  ami  that  it  was  only 
rlearcil  out  by  Henry  I.  The  Foss 
Dyke  joins  the  Trent  at  Torksey,  and 
thus  a communication  is  effected  be- 
tween Boston  and  the  whole  basin  of  the 
Trent  and  Ouse,  which  again  is  con- 
nected by  canals  with  the  manufacturing 
districts  of  Lancashire.  .Near  Tattershall 
a navigable  branch  extends  from  the 
Witham  to  Horncastle  on  the  north,  and 
three  miles  south  of  Tattershall  another 
branch  communicates  with  Sleaford  on 
the  south-west.  The  Ancholme  has 
been  made  navigable  by  straight  cut- 
ting as  far  up  as  Bishops  Briggs  near 
Market  Risen ; and  the  improved  na- 
vigation gives  out  a branch  to  the 
cast  from  near  North  Kelsey  to  Caistor. 
A canal  from  Grantham  communicates 
with  the  Trent  at  Nottingham,  by  a 
very  circuitous  course  of  30  miles  ; and 
from  Ix>uth  a canal  communicates  with 
the  coast.  In  the  south  part  of  the 
county,  in  the  district  wliich  forms 
the  basin  of  the  Witham  and  lies 
around  the  Wash,  numerous  cuts  have 
been  made  for  tlie  purpose  of  drain- 
age. The  sea  coast  being  in  general 
low  and  flat,  and  much  encumbered 
by  sand-banks,  is  extremely  unfavour- 
able to  navigation.  It  can  hardly  be 
said  there  is  a port,  properly  so  called, 
except  Grimsby  Harbour,  the  wet  docks 
of  which  arc  noticed  in  the  account  of 
the  town. 

The  district  called  the  Heaths  was 
formerly  barren,  but  it  is  now  mostly 
enclosed  and  cultivaterl,  and  comprises 
some  of  the  finest  land  in  the  county. 
In  the  depression  between  the  oolite 
range  and  the  Wolds  is  a tract  ofland  of 
various  soil,  and  in  some  particular  spots 
of  (imsidcrablo  fertility  ; the  valley  of  the 
Ancholme  and  part  of  the  valley  of  the 
lower  Witham  lie  in  this  depression. 
The  soil  of  the  Heaths  is  a fandy 
loam.  That  of  the  Wolds  is  loam, 
intermixed  with  sand  and  silex,  on  a 
calcareous  substratum.  On  the  east- 
ern side  of  the  Wolds  the  fens  form  a 
district  called  the  Marsh,  varying  in 
breadth  from  8 to  10  miles,  and  extend- 
ing from  Wainllect  to  the  Humber. 
This  district  is  secured  from  the  en- 
croachment of  the  sea  by  embankments 
of  earth,  and  is  divided  into  north, 
middle,  and  south  marshes,  each  dis- 
tinguished by  a marked  difference  of 
soil.  The  north  consists  of  rich  salt 
lauds,  very  valuable  ^ grazing  marshes ; 
the  iutorvening  middle  piece  is  a rich 
brown  loam,  and  the  soil  of  the  south  is 


composed  of  a stiff  cold  clay  of  very  in- 
ferior (piality.  On  the  south  of  the 
Marsh  the  low  land  extends  much  fur- 
ther inland,  and  is  the  northern  termi- 
nation of  the  great  fenny  district  which 
spreads  into  Norfolk,  Oambriilgeshirc, 
Bedfordshire,  and  Huntingdonshire. 
This  is  in  general  rich  fertile  pasture 
land.  It  is  estimated  that  the  low  lands 
comprise  776,960  acres ; the  wolds 
g34,880;  the  heaths  118,400;  and  the 
other  parts  718,080  acres.* 

Lincolnshire  is  chiefly  distinguished 
as  a grazing  county,  and  for  rearing 
sheep  and  cattle  of  great  weight  ami 
size.  The  number  of  sheep  bred  hero 
is  very  large.  Tlie  business  of  the  dairy 
is  but  little  attended  to,  the  farmer  being 
principally  engaged  in  rearing  and  fat- 
tening sheep  and  cattle.  In  the  sum- 
mer season  the  fens  round  Boston  arc 
covered  n ith  cows  and  sheep,  but  in  the 
winter  most  of  the  land  is  overflowed, 
and  presents  a vast  expanse  of  water  or 
ice  ; great  quantities  of  wild  fowl  resort 
to  the  fens  at  this  season.  Some  of  the 
unimproved  fens  arc  used  for  the  breed- 
ing and  rearing  of  geese,  which  bring  in 
a great  profit  on  these  lands  where  no- 
thing else  will  thrive.  Besides  the  flesh, 
the  feathers  and  quills  are  of  consider- 
able value,  and  are  sent  in  large  quan- 
tities to  London.  Owing  to  the  increase 
of  ilminiiig,  however,  there  is  less  over- 
flowing, aud  fewer  geese  arc  reared  than 
formerly.  An  immense  numlicr  of  wild 
fow  1 is  caught  in  the  fens  by  decoys. 
In  the  Wolds  a fine  breed  of  horses  is 
reared.  The  rabbit  warrens  are  not 
so  extensive  as  formerly,  in  consequence 
of  the  increase  of  tillage.  In  the  high 
lands  all  the  usual  kinds  of  grain  aro 
raised  ; in  the  low  lands  oats  fiirm  the 
principal  crop ; rape,  hemp,  flax,  and 
woad  are  likewise  cultivated. 

The  climate  was  formerly  not  very 
salubrious  in  the  low  lands,  being  very 
damp  and  productive  of  ague.  Since 
a better  system  of  drainage  has  lieen 
applieil  to  them  they  are,  however,  con- 
sidered less  unhealthy,  and  ague  is  al- 
most entirely  banished. 

The  British  Ermine- street,  afterwards 
adopted  by  the  Romans,  and  the  Foss- 
wav  intersect  this  county. 

Lincolnshire  is  divided  into  31  wa- 
pentakes and  hundreds  comprising  687 
parishes  and  31  market-towns,  some  of 
which  are  in  a state  of  decay.  It  luas  licen 
usual  likewise  to  separate  these  him- 
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(IreAs  into  three  divisions — Lindsey  on 
the  norlli,  Kestevcn  on  the  south-west, 
and  Holland  on  the|south-east,  hut  it  will 
bo  more  convenient  for  the  purpose  of 
this  description  to  separate  the  hundreds 
into  their  present  political  divisions  of 
north  and  south,  each  of  which  is  repre- 
sented in  Parliament  by  two  members. 

The  north  division,  or  Lindsey,  corn- 
rises — Manley,  Yarborough,  Corring- 
am,  Aslacoe,  IValshcroft,  Bradley, 
Ludborough,  Well,  Lawress,  Wraggoe, 
Gartree,  Louthesk,  Calceworth,  Horn- 
castle,  Hill,  Bolingbroke,  Candleshoe, 
and  Lincoln  liberty. 

The  south  division  comprises— Booth- 
by,  Langoe,  Loveden,  Flaxwell,  Win- 
nibriggs,  Grantham,  Aswardhurn,  Avo- 
land,  Beltisloe,  Ness,  Skirbeck,  Kirtou, 
Holland  Elloe. 

Lincoln,  an  ancient  city  and  the  county 
and  assize  town  of  Lincolnshire,  108 
miles  direct  distance  north  of  London,  is 
situated  principally  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  Witham,  on  an  eminence  which  rises 
ratherjabruptly  from  the  river,  which,  as 
already  observed,  here  enters  a depres- 
sion in  the  high  lands.  It  is  a place  of 
great  antiquity;  the  Roman  station,  Lin- 
dmn,  is  generally  admitted  to  have  been 
on  this  site.  From  the  Doomsday  survey, 
Lincoln  appears  at  that  time  to  have 
been  one  of  the  richest  and  most  populous 
cities  in  the  kingdom,  and  n great  em- 
porium of  trade.  At  that  time  it  con- 
taimsl  1070  houses  and  900  burgesses. 
It  is  the  see  of  a bishop,  and  the  diocese, 
though  reduced  from  its  former  magni- 
tude, is  still  the  most  extensive  in  the 
kingdom.  Considerable  alterations  are, 
however,  to  be  made  in  the  parts  com- 
prised within  this  diocese  under  G and  7 
Wm.IV.c.77.  But  the  aneieut  splendour 
of  Lincoln  is  now  gone.  At  present  it  con- 
sists of  two  principal  streets,  with  some 
smaller  streets  running  parallel,  and 
others  intersecting  them.  It  is  well  paved 
and  lighted,  and  contains  some  good  mo- 
dern houses.  On  the  north  side  of  the 
town,  situated  on  the  margin  of  the  high 
land  which  stretches  northwards  to  the 
Humber,  stands  the  magnificent  cathe- 
dral, which,  in  a county  like  Lincoln,  is 
a striking  object,  and  is  visible  at  a dis- 
tance of  20  miles.  This  cathedral  was 
begun  in  the  11th  century,  hut  great 
varieties  in  style  are  observed  in  it ; and 
tliree  distinct  and  distant  leras  can  be 
traced  in  its  architecture, — that  of  the 
century  in  which  it  was  commenced,  and 
those  of  the  12th  and  14lh  centuries. 
It  consists  of  a nave  with  its  aisles,  a 


transept  at  the  west  end,  and  two  other 
transepts,  a choir,  chancel,  and  three 
oratories  or  private  chapels.  The  cathe- 
dral is  524  feet  long  and  in  width  80 
feet,  and  is  80  feet  in  height  to  the 
vaulting  of  the  nave  ; the  great  transept 
is  250  feet  long.  There  are  three  towers  ; 
of  which  the  central  tower  is  300  foot 
high.  The  western  front  is  distinguished 
for  its  beauty  and  inagnificcnec.  At- 
tached to  the  eastern  side  of  the  cathe- 
dral is  the  chapter-house,  which  is  a 
beautiful  specimen  of  this  class  of  Imild- 
ings.  The  cloisters  are  connected  with 
the  cathedral  on  the  north  side,  and  over 
part  of  them  is  the  library,  which  con- 
tains a largo  collection  of  books  with 
some  curious  specimens  of  Roman  an- 
tiquities. The  great  cathedral  bell, 
called  " Great  Tom  of  Lincoln,”  was  cast 
in  1610;  being  cracked,  it  was  broken 
up  in  1834,  with  six  other  bells,  and 
recast  into  the  present  large  bell  and 
two  quarter  bells  by  Mr.  Thomas  Mears 
of  I.s5ndon.  The  new  boll  weighs  5 tons 
8 cwts.,  being  about  a ton  heavier  than 
the  old  one:  it  is  G feet  lu^  inches  dia- 
meter at  the  mouth.  Though  not  so 
loud  or  sonorous  os  the  old  bell,  the  new 
one  is  much  more  musical.  At  the  time 
of  the  dissolution  this  cathedral  was  con- 
sidered one  of  the  finest  and  richest  in 
the  kingdom.*  Henry  VIII.  stripped  it 
of  an  immense  quantity  of  precious  stones 
and  of  gold  ami  silver.  During  the  civil 
wars  of  the  17th  ccntuiy  this  beautiful 
building  was  converted  into  barracks, 
and  many  of  its  monuments  and  orna- 
ments were  displaced.  Lincoln  formerly 
possessed  50  churches  besides  the  ca- 
thedral, but  the  number  is  now  re- 
duced to  12.  There  are  places  of  wor- 
ship for  almost  all  denominations  of 
Christians.  On  the  east  side  of  the 
town  is  the  city  gaol,  and  further  north 
is  the  county  hospital,  which  has  the 
advantage  of  an  elevated  and  healthy 
situation.  There  is  a lunatic  asylum 
and  other  charitable  institutions ; a na- 
tional schoid,  and  several  charity  schools; 
a library,  a theatre,  and  assembly  rooms, 
and  nourishing  mechanics’  institute. 
There  is  a fine  race-course  a little  to  tho 
west  of  the  town.  Between  it  and  tho 
town  is  a grand  military  depot,  or  maga- 
zine of  arms,  erected  about  1808,  and 
now  dismantled.  Numerous  vestiges  of 
the  antiquity  of  Lincoln  still  remain  in 

• A deficriplioii  fui'l  view  of  tliii  calhcinii  arc 
given  in  I>UKdnlo'»  Motmatkon  Aoclicaiinm,  mul 
aImi  tu  Hritlou's  Account  of  llie  Cathedral  of  Mn- 
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its  specimens  of  Homan,  Saxon,  Nor- 
man, and  English  arcliitecture. 

The  old  city  of  Lincoln  contains  12 
entire  parishes  and  pari  of  a thirteenth. 
Lincoln  was  erected  into  a county  about 
the  time  of  Henry  IV.,  and  four  outlying 
parishes  were  added  to  it  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  IV.  Within  the  city  boundary 
are  two  precincts,  adjoining  each  other, 
called  the  Kail  and  Close.  The  former 
comprehends  the  demesne  of  the  ancient 
castle,  the  latter  the  cathedral  precincts. 
These,  before  the  passing  of  the  Muni- 
cipal Corporation  Act  in  18.35,  were  not 
within  the  jurisdietion  of  the  civic  au- 
thorities, but  formed  part  of  the  county 
of  Lincoln.  The  site  of  the  castle  has 
been  recently  sold  to  the  county,  and 
now  contains  the  county  gaol  and  court- 
house, which  were  rebuilt  a few  jears 
ago  in  a handsome  style  by  Sir  R. 
Smirke.  A large  open  Aeld  on  the  south- 
east of  the  city,  callcnl  Caiiwick  Com- 
mon, was  assigned  to  the  freemen  of 
the  city  in  1803  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
in  lieu  of  all  right  of  common  in  Can- 
wick  parish.  This  Aeld  is  included  in 
the  city  boundary.  Thu  trade  consists 
chiefly  in  exporting  the  agricultural 
))roduce  of  the  surrounding  country, 
and  receiving  commodities  for  home  con- 
sumption. Large  quantities  of  flour  arc 
sent  to  Manchester  and  London.  There 
are  some  manufactories  of  leather  and 
tobacco,  and  several  extensive  breweries 
noted  for  their  ale.  A few  years  ago 
there  was  not  a steam  engine  in  the 
town,  and  now  there  are  eight  or  ten. 
Ry  the  Foss  Dyke  it  has  an  extensive  in- 
land navigation  to  the  west,  and  by  the 
Witlmni  it  communicates  with  the  sea 
on  the  cast.  Lincoln  sends  two  mem- 
bers to  Parliament.  It  is  also  the 
election  town  for  the  north  division, 
and,  under  tho  Municipal  Reform  Act, 
is  divided  into  two  wards. 

' Grimsby,  a market  and  sea-port  town 
30  miles  north-east  of  Lincoln,  was  once 
a good  port,  and  enjoyed  considerable 
trade,  but  the  harbour  becoming  choked 
up,  the  place  sunk  into  insignificance, 
and,  in  1790,  it  contained  only  855  in- 
habitants. Since  that  time  a new  har- 
bour, a very  splendid  work,  has  been  ex- 
cavated ; this  undertaking  was  completed 
in  1804.  This  harbour  consists  of  exten- 
sive wet  docks  connected  with  the  mouth 
of  the  Humber,  in  the  tide-way  of  that 
river,  by  a very  largo  cut  one  mile  and 
n-balf  long,  calculated  to  admit  ships  of 
1000  tons  burthen.  The  depth  of  water 
in  the  canal  is  20  feet ; it  communicates 


with  the  docks  by  one  lock  of  large  di- 
mensions. With  such  a haven,  expecta- 
tions were  entertained  that  Grimsby 
would  more  than  rival  Hull  as  a port, 
but  though  improved  in  its  condition  the 
new  harbour  has  not  answered  these 
sanguine  expectations.  The  lauding  at 
low  water  is  still  very  bad,  but  there  is 
a jetty  now  in  course  of  erection,  which, 
it  IS  hoped,  will  remedy  this  inconveni- 
ence. The  town  may  be  considered  as 
consisting  of  two  portions ; the  old  town 
is  an  irregular  cluster  of  hou.scs  at  the 
head  of  the  harbour,  a mile  or  more 
from  the  sea ; the  new  part  lias  been 
built  since  the  excavation  of  the  har- 
bour, and  consists  of  three  streets  on  tho 
cast  side  of,  and  parallel  to,  the  harbour. 
The  church  is  a large  and  handsome 
building,  in  the  form  of  a cros.s,  with  a 
tower  in  the  centre.  There  are  two 
mills  for  grinding  bones,  and  a tan-yanl ; 
but  there  are  no  manufactures  of  import- 
ance at  present.  An  immense  ropery  is 
built  on  the  sea-shore  to  tlie  east  of  the 
harbour,  by  a company  formed  for  manu- 
Aicturing  patent  cordage  from  the  Phor- 
mium  <cn«j;,orNcw  Zealand  hemp,  but 
it  is  not  very  successful.  Grimsby  is  avery 
ancient  borough,  and,  till  the  Reform 
Act,  was  represented  by  two  members 
in  Parliament;  the  number  is  now  re- 
duced to  one;  and  the  limits  of  the 
borough  are  much  enlarged.  Grimsby 
is  a polliTig-placc  fur  the  county. 

Barton,  32  miles  north  of  Lincoln,  an- 
other polling-place,  is  situated  about 
three-quarters  of  a mile  from  tho  south 
side  of  tho  Humber.  It  communicates 
with  Hull  by  means  of  steam-boats,  and 
is  the  place  where  tho  old  northern  mail 
passes  the  Humber  to  Hull.  There  are 
several  good  inns  in  the  town,  and  tho 
streets  are  mostly  well  built.  The  town 
contains  two  churches,  and  carries  on  a 
considerable  trade  in  corn,  bricks,  and 
tiles ; there  is  also  an  extensive  manu- 
facture of  cordage.  Barton  was  once  a 
fortified  town,  surrounded  by  a rampart 
and  fosse,  the  remains  of  which  arc  still 
to  be  seen,  and  arc  distinguished  as  the 
" Castle  Dykes.”  At  tho  time  of  the 
Conquest,  Barton  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal ports  of  the  Humber. 

Glamford  Briggs,  another  polling- 
place,  and  a market-town,  23  miles  north 
of, Lincoln,  is  situates!  near  the  river 
Ancholme,  which  is  navigable  from  the 
Humber,  and  by  which  some  trade  is  car- 
ried on.  The  river  is  crossed  by  a stone 
bridge.  The  jdacc  contains  a neat  cha- 
pel of  ease 
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Wraj>by.  10  miles  E.N.E.  of  Lincoln, 
is  a pleasant  little  market-town,  which 
contains  some  gooil  buildings.  A new 
church  was  lately  built  hero  by  Mr.  Tur- 
ner, the  proprietor  of  the  town,  which  fur 
beauty  end  elegance  is  not  surpassesl  in 
the  county.  There  is  a frco-school 
fiunded  in  1633  ; and  also  an  almshouse 
for  clergymen’s  widows. 

Gainsborough,  another  polling  place, 
1.3  miles  north-west  of  Lincoln,  is  on 
the  e.ast  bank  of  the  Trent,  about  20 
miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Hum- 
ber. From  its  position  on  a navigable 
river,  its  central  situation,  and  its  con- 
nection with  the  inland  canal  navigation, 
Gainsborough  possesses  great  advan- 
tages for  trade,  which  it  carries  on,  to 
anil  from  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Glou- 
cester, and  Bristol,  on  the  west,  and 
through  the  Trent  and  the  Foss  Dyke 
with  Boston  on  the  east.  The  town 
consists  almost  entirely  of  one  long 
street,  running  parallel  to  the  river ; it 
is  dirty  and  ill-paved.  None  of  the 
public  buildings  are  worthy  of  much 
remark.  The  church  is  a modern 
building : there  are  several  meeting- 
houses ,and  some  good  charity-schools. 
The  town-hall  is  of  brick,  with  shops 
under  it : the  theatre  is  a small  edifice, 
forming  part  of  the  old  hall.  There  is  a 
handsome  stone  bridge  over  the  Trent. 
About  half  a mile  to  the  north  of  the 
town  are  some  mounds,  termed  the 
Castle  hills,  supposed  to  be  the  remains 
of  a Roman  camp.  The  suburbs  of  the 
town  are  fast  improving. 

Epworth,  23  miles  north-west  of  Lin- 
coln, in  that  part  of  the  county  which  is 
west  of  the  Trent,  is  a small,  straggling, 
irregularly  built  town.  It  has  a ma- 
nufacture of  sacking  and  bagging. 

Kirton,  a small  town,  1 7 miles  north 
of  Lincoln,  is  beautifully  situated  on 
the  summit  of  a hill.  It  has  a fine  old 
church  of  early  English  architecture, 
and  n well  endowed  grammar-school. 
Tho  market  place  is  large,  and  the 
bridewell  is  a goo<l  building. 

Castor  or  Cai.stor,  20  miles  north-east 
of  Lincoln,  is  an  ancient  place,  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  the  Saxons  ; but 
its  name  and  the  traces  of  Roman  con- 
structions, formerly  seen  there,  indicate 
a Roman  origin.  It  has  an  old  church. 
A canal,  four  miles  in  length,  joins 
this  town  to  the  Ancholnic  cut. 

Market  Ra.sen  is  a market-town,  13i 
miles  north-east  of  I.incoln.  Besides 
the  church,  it  has  a Catholic  chai>el  and 


a meeting-house.  There  is  also  a small 
free-schooL 

Louth,  a borough  and  market-town. 
24  miles  E.N.E.  of  Lincoln,  on  the  river 
Lud,  has  considerable  and  increasing 
trade  by  means  of  the  canal  w hich  runs 
from  this  place  to  the  sea.  Ixiuth  is 
a neat  town,  and  the  situation  is  healthy. 
Tho  church  is  a large  and  handsome 
building,  with  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
towers  in  the  county,  surmounted  by  an 
octangular  spire,  and  of  a total  height  of 
2'JO  feet.  There  are  also  three  meeting- 
houses for  dissenters.  The  free  gram- 
mar-school was  founded  by  Edward  VI.  ;* 
and  there  is  also  a mathematical  and 
English  school,  endowed  for  20  free 
scholars.  Tho  other  public  buildings 
are  tho  mansion-house,  tho  town-hall, 
sessions  house,  and  a theatre.  Tho 
principal  manufactories  are  acar|>otand 
blanket  manufactory,  a large  soap  ma- 
nufactory, and  a paper-mill.  Louth  is 
noted  for  its  excellent  ale. 

Horncastle,  a well-built  market-town, 
17  miles  east  of  Lincoln,  is  situated  on 
the  river  Bain,  and  also  nearly  sur- 
roundeil  by  other  small  streams.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  tho  site  of  an  ancient 
Roman  cncaniimient.  It  contains  a 
public  dispensai-y  and  various  schools. 
Tunning  is  tho  principal  business  of  the 
town ; and  there  arc  three  large  fairs  in 
tho  year.  The  river  has  been  made  navi- 
gable from  Horncastle  to  its  junction 
with  the  Witham. 

Boliugbroke,  a small  town,  22  miles 
south-east  of  Lincoln,  has  a considerable 
manufactory  of  earthenw  are. 

Spilsby,  26  miles  east  of  T.incoln, 
consists  chielly  of  four  streets,  uniting 
in  the  market  place,  and  forming  a spa- 
cious quadrangular  area,  in  the  centre 
of  which  there  is  a row  of  houses,  with 
the  market-cross  at  the  east,  and  the 
town-hall  at  the  west  end.  The  parish- 
church  is  an  irregular  building.  Spilsby 
has  a small  frce-school  and  several  other 
schools. 

Wainlleet  is  a market-town,  situated 
on  a navigable  creek  of  the  sea,  33 
miles  E .S.E.  of  Lincoln.  The  town  is 
neat  and  well  built ; it  has  two  churches, 
one  of  which  is  now  going  to  decay. 
The  free  grammar-school  was  founded 
in  the  year  1459. 

Tattcrsball,  17  miles  south-east  of 
Lincoln,  is  a small  town  in  a marshy 

• ThU  ;»r.nmm*r  »rhi  i»l  i#  MimcHlnt]H>ciilinr  in  Its 
mistUiilMiu,  antlU  »m«U*  a sjveoial  nut  of 
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situation,  on  !lie  river  Bain,  about  two 
miles  above  its  conllueuco  with  the 
Witham.  The  church  is  a larKe  cross 
buibUnj?  in  a ^ood  style  of  architecture, 
but  much  injured  by  time.  NearTatters- 
hall  are  the  remains  of  a castle,  situated 
on  a level  moor,  and  surnmmled  by  two 
preat  fosses.  Mineral  waters  have  lately 
been  discovered  at  Wocslliall,  between 
Tattcrshall  and  Horiicastlc,  which  are 
coming  into  repute.  Handsome  baths 
have  been  built  ,and  an  hotel  is  in  course 
of  erection. 

Boston,  274  miles  south-east  of  Lin- 
coln, is  the  principal  town  of  the  southern 
diviKion  of  the  county.  It  is  situated 
on  both  sides  of  the  river  William,  five 
miles  from  its  mouth  ; and  ns  this  river 
forms  a considerable  rostuary,  Boston 
may  he  almost  considered  a sea-port.  It 
communicates  by  inland  navigation 
with  Lincoln,  Gainsborough,  Notting- 
ham, Derby,  and  the  interior  of  the 
kingilom.  Many  cuts  have  Iwen  made 
about  this  town  for  the  draining  of  the 
surrounding  fens,  which  are  now  en- 
closed and  convortefl  into  rich  pas- 
turage. Boston  is  a rospectahlo  looking 
town,  well  pavcil,  watcliH,  and  lighted. 
The  existence  of  a church  here  is  rc- 
conlcd  so  early  us  1090.  The  present 
parish-church  is  a noble  stnicture, 
erected  in  the  beginning  of  the  Hlh 
century,  and  supnosed  to  be  the  largest 
without  transepts  in  England  ; it  is  30U 
feet  in  length  and  100  in  breadth  within 
the  walls  ; the  tower,  which  is  286  feet 
high.  s(‘rve8  as  a good  land-mark.  Be- 
sides the  church,  there  is  a chapel  of 
ease,  built  by  subscription  in  1822,  and 
five  meeting-houses  for  dissenters. 
There  is  also  a grammar-school,  foun«led 
in  1567,  two  charity-schools,  and  two 
on  the  Lancasterian  and  national  sys- 
tems. Charities  for  the  poor  freemen 
and  apprentices,  a Dorcas  chanty,  and 
a Bible  society,  are  the  principal  cha- 
ritable institutions  of  the  town.  The 
xmu’ket-plncc  is  spacious  : the  theatre  is 
a new  and  commodious  building:  and 
there  are  two  public  subscription  libra- 
ries well  8up|)ortcd.  The  trade  of  this 
town  is  very  prosjMjroiw:  it  exports 
large  quantities  of  oats,  the  pro- 
duce of  the  surrounding  country,  and 
has  an  increasing  trade  to  the  Baltic. 
An  abundant  supply  of  fish  is  obtained 
from  the  neighbouring  coast : the 

shrimps  which  are  caught  here  are  sent 
in  great  abundance  to  the  inctru}K)lis. 
ami  arc  considered  of  a very  superior 


quality.  The  town  contains  some  manu- 
factures of  sail-cloth,  canvas,  and  sack- 
ing, also  iron  and  brass  foundries.  A 
handsome  iron  bridge  of  one  arch  was 
erected  over  the  Witham  in  1804,  to  re- 
place an  old  and  ino^nvenient  wooden 
one.  Boston  is  a corporate  town,  an*l 
also  sends  two  members  to  parliament. 
Under  the  Municipal  Act  it  is  divided 
into  three  wards,  with  six  aldermen  and 
18  councillors.  It  is  also  a polling-place 
for  the  southern  division  of  the  county. 

Grantham,  on  the  river  Witham,  is 
22  miles  south  by  west  of  Lincoln,  and 
on  the  great  road  from  Dmtlon  to  York. 
It  is  situate<l  near  the  ancient  Ituman 
road  called  Ermine-street.  This  town 
.semis  two  membei*s  to  parliament. 
Grantham  principally  consists  of  four 
streets,  whicli  are  well  pavcsl,  and  lighted 
with  gas.  It  has  an  elegant  stone 
church,  with  a spire  273  feet  high. 
Newton  is  said  to  liave  gone  to  the 
grammar-school  of  Grantham  in  his 
youth.  Woulsthorpe,  about  eight  mih>s 
from  Grantham,  was  his  birth-pliire. 
There  are  also  two  Lancasterian  schools 
and  a charity-school.  In  the  vicinity  is 
a mild  chafyl>oatc  spring.  The  town 
has  some  trade  in  malt,  corn,  and  coal, 
by  means  of  the  canal  already  men- 
tioned. A paper-mill  is  the  only  manu- 
factory of  importance. 

Stamford  is  situated  40  miles  south 
of  Lincoln,  on  the  s1o{k>  of  a hill,  on  the 
north  hank  of  the  Welland,  in  the 
south-western  angle  of  the  county : a 
small  part  of  the  town  is  in  Northamp- 
tonshire, on  the  south  bank  of  the  river. 
The  low'u  is  large,  but  irregularly  built; 
most  of  the  houses  are  of  freestone,  and 
covered  with  slate.  It  contains  six 
parish-churches,  several  of  winch  arc 
very  beautiful.  There  arc  a frce-school, 
two  charity-schools,  and  a national 
school,  and  likewise  several  charitable 
institutions.  The  present  town-hall  was 
erected  in  1776.  St.  Michael's,  the 
oldest  of  the  cliurches,  stands  near  the 
centre  of  the  town : the  most  ancient 
part  of  it  was  in  existence  l>cfore  (he 
year  1230.  It  consists  of  a nave  and 
choir,  with  north  and  south  aisles,  and 
chancels  extending  beyond  the  aisles. 
About  two  years  ago,  in  consequence  of 
the  removal  of  some  pillars  for  the  pur- 
pose of  repairs,  the  Ixwly  of  St.  Miebaers 
church  fell  during  the  night;  it  has 
since  been  rebuilt  and  greatly  improved. 
St.  Mary's  is  supi>osed  to  have  l>ccri 
built  about  the  latter  end  of  the  1 3th 
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centiiry  on  the  site  of  one  of  much  more 
ancient  date.  St.  George’s  church  is  a 
plain  buildin",  with  a reetanHiiIar  em- 
hatthsl  tower  at  the  west  end.  It  was 
rebuilt  in  1430  by  William  Bruges,  the 
first  Garter  king  at  arras.  All-Saints 
church  is  Itirge  amt  well  proportioned  ; 
the  stce))le,  which  rises  at  the  west 
end  of  the  north  aisle,  is  lofty  and 
handsome,  with  octagonal  turrets  at  the 
corners,  and  surmounted  by  a spire  of 
similar  form.  .St.  .John’s  church,  re- 
built in  the  middle  of  the  l.'ith  century, 
consists  of  a nave  and  two  aisles,  with  a 
chancel  at  the  east  end  of  the  first,  and 
separated  fn>m  it  by  elegant  screen 
work.  The  roof  is  ornamented  with 
figures  carved  in  wood  and  stone,  and 
the  windows  have  some  fine  spt’dmens 
of  stained  glass.  St.  Martin’s  is  a largo 
hanilsume  building  with  a S(|uarc  tower. 
It  contains  sevend  fine  monuments, 
among  which  is  a splendid  one  of 
William  Cecil,  Ij)rd  Burleigh.  .Stam- 
ford was  formerly  the  scat  of  several 
monastic  establishments:  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  III.  the  Carmelite's  had  a 
monastery  here,  and  gave  public  lec- 
tures on  divinity  and  the  lil>cral  arts. 
Other  religious  houses  were  also  con- 
verted into  schools,  and  this  place  Ijo- 
came  noted  for  superior  literary  instruc- 
tion. Among  these  public  schools  was 
Brazen-nose  college,  which  was  taken 
down  in  I6G8,  and  a charity-school 
ercctctl  in'its  place.  It  is  supposed  to 
have  given  its  name  to  the  Oxford  col- 
lege bearing  the  s.ame  title.  A small 
theatre  and  spacious  assembly  rooms 
arc  among  the  public  buildings.  The 
river  is  navigable  to  this  town  for  boats 
and  barges,  and  some  trade  is  carried 
on  in  Coals,  malt,  and  freestone.  Stam- 
ford is  a borough  included  within  the 
Municipal  Corporation  Act:  it  sends 
two  members  to  parliament. 

Spalding  is  a place  of  great  antiquity, 
.34  miles  S.S.K.  of  Lincoln,  on  the  Wel- 
land. This  river  has  been  made  na- 
vigable to  Spalding  for  vessels  of  from 
40  to  60  Ions  burden,  which  come  up  to 
the  centre  of  the  town,  where  there  are 
convenient  quays  for  landing  goods  and 
Urge  storehouses.  A considerable  trade 
is  carried  on  with  London,  Hull,  Lynn, 
and  other  places.  This  town  is  situated 
in  a very  marshy  district,  which  is  iittcr- 
secled  by  numerous  cuts  made  for  the 
purpose  of  drainage.  The  houses  are 
neat  and  the  streets  clean.  The  church 
is  an  old  and  spacious  edifice,  with  a 
fine  tower  and  sjure ; there  are  also 


five  other  places  of  public  worship. 
Spalding  has  a free  grammar-school, 
founded  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
Another,  called  **  Willeshy’s  school,*' 
was  founded  anil  endowed  in  I68‘i  by 
Tliomas  Willesby,  Esip  Bentley  was 
master  of  the  grammar-sclnsil  in  this 
town  in  the  year  168'2,  but  after  hold- 
ing the  oflico  for  a year,  he  resigned 
it  to  become  private  tutor  to  the  son  of 
Ur.  Stillingllect.  There  is  also  a cha- 
rity-school, called  the  llluecoat-school. 
The  market-place,  which  ,is  largo  and 
convenient,  contains  the  town-hall.  The 
upper  ajiartmcnts  arc  used  for  the  bu- 
siness ot  the  district  and  for  assembly 
rooms.  The  town  contains  a theatre 
and  a gaol.  No  manufactures  of  any 
consequence  are  carried  on  here. 

Crowland  or  Croyland,  41  miles 
S.S.K.  of  Lincoln,  is  situated  on  a kind 
of  island  amidst  the  fens.  In  early 
times  a hermit  ereclwl  his  cell  here 
as  a HiK)t  most  favourable  to  seclusion, 
and  this  humble  religious  dwelling 
wa,s  by  degrees  converted  into  an 
abbey  richly  endowed.  At  the  time 
of  the  dissidution,  this  abbey  was 
partly  destroyed,  but  there  are  slill 
some  remains  of  the  church  which  indi- 
cate its  former  magnificence.  The  trian- 
gular bridge  of  Crowland  is  constructed 
of  three  half  arches  which  meet  in  the 
centre,  and  have  so  steep  a road-way,  a.s 
to  bo  almost  impassable,  except  to  pe- 
destrians. 

Donnington  is  situated  in  the  fens, 
24  J miles  south-east  of  Lincoln.  It  ex- 
ports large  quantities  of  hemp  and  woad 
grown  in  the  vicinity. 

.Sleaford,  a market -town,  17  miles 
south  by  cast  of  Lincoln,  is  a flourish- 
ing and  improving  town.  It  stands  on 
the  small  river  .Slea,  and  ha.s  a canal 
following  the  course  of  that  stream  to 
its  confluence  with  the  Witham.  Its 
church  is  a handsome  and  spacious 
building  of  the  13th  century.  This 
town  has  a free  schoid,  which  is  held  in 
a new  and  handsome  building.  Slea- 
ford is  the  election  town  for  the  south 
division  of  the  county.  Within  the  last 
few  years  a handsome  town-hall  and 
justice  rooms  have  been  built. 

Holbcach,  37  miles  south-east  of  Lin- 
coln, is  a market-town  of  considerable 
antiquity  ; remains  of  pavements,  urns, 
coins,  tic.,  have  frequently  been  dug  up 
here.  The  church  is  a handsome  build- 
ing, and  the  lofty  tower  and  spire  is  a 
conspicuous  object  in  the  midst  of  the 
fens. 
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Population  of  the  market-towns  of 


Linculiiskiru. 

Lincoln  (City) ll.SOZ 

llorncastlc  (p) 3, OSS 

Alford  (p)  1.7S4 

lAiiith  (p)  G.927 

Saltflcet  (p) 362 

Grimsby  (»  and  p) 4,225 

Barton  (t) 3,233 

Cimrlc  (p) 2,113 

Kpworth  (p) I,S25 

Kirton  (p> 1,886 

Glaml'onl  Briggs  (c) 1,7h0 

Castor  (P) . 1.525 

Market  Rasen  (p) 1,428 

Wrngby  (p) 6ul 

Gainsborough  (p) 7,535 

Sleaford,  Now  (P) 2,587 

Grantham  (p)  7,127 

Kalkinghain  (p) 744 

Corby  (p) 654 

Bourne  (p) 2,589 

Stamford  (n) 5,837 

Market  Dtreping  (p) 1,091 

(Rowland  (p)  2,716 

Sutton  St.  Mary's  (p)  ... . 3,510 

Holheacli  (p)  3,890 

Spalding  (p)  6,497 

Donnington  (p) 1,759 

Swinesliead  (r) 1,994 

Boston  (n  and  p)  II  ,240 

Taltershall  ( p) 599 

New  Bolingbrokc  (p) 725 

Wainfleet  (r) 1,135 

Burgh  (p) 906 

Spilsby  tp) 1,384 


N-l).  r Bt*intls  fur  H for  iMiroiigli,  C Air 

T Tor  lowii. 

Authnrilies. 

Historical  and  Descriptive  Account 
of  Lini  oln.'liirr!. 

Stone's  Agriculture  of  Lincoln. 

Report  of  the  prc.scnt  ruinous  state 
and  cundilioii  of  the  ri\er  Withuin. 
1761. 

Ilowlet’s  Selection  of  Views  in  the 
County  of  Lincoln. 


NOTTINOII.SMSHIRK 

7s  bounded  on  the  ca.st  by  T.incolnsliirc. 
on  the  north-west  by  Yorksbire.  on  the 
west  by  Derbyshire,  and  on  the  south 
by  l.a^iceslershire.  Its  greatest  length 
from  south  to  north  is  about  46  miles, 
and  fmm  east  to  w<st  25  miles.  The 
circuitis  about  151  miles;  and  the  area 
837  srpiare  miles.  There  are  few  tle- 
vations  of  any  importance  in  Notting- 


hamshire : it*  general  aspect  is  an  open 
country,  with  aullicient  inc<iuality  of 
surface  to  relievo  it  from  liic  tame- 
ness of  one  continuous  Hat.  A tract  of 
hilly  country  runs  from  Notlingham  in 
the  south-west  part  of  the  county  in  a 
general  northerly  direction,  and  termi- 
nates on  the  north  a little  above  Market 
Warsop : in  this  high  ground  most  of 
the  smaller  streams  of  the  county  tsiko 
their  rise.  There  arc  also  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Trent  some  elevations  ex- 
tending cost  and  west  from  aljout  Hirk- 
ling  to  Thrumpton,  distinguished  as  the 
Wolds  of  Nottinghamshire. 

Tlic  principal  rivers  are  the  Trent,  the 
■Soar,  the  Ktewash,  and  the  Idle.  The 
Trent  enters  the  county  near  its  junction 
witli  Derbyshire  and  Ixiccslcrshire, 
about  two  miles  below  Sawley.  This 
river  Hows  in  awindiirg  course,  and  in  a 
north-cast  direction  to  Nottingham  and 
Nowiirk.  From  Newark  it  has  a gene- 
ral northern  course  to  North  Chfion, 
from  which  place  it  forms  the  boundary 
of  the  county  till  it  enters  l-incoliishiro 
near  Misterton.  The  Trent  throughout 
its  uliole  course  in  the  county  of  about 
60  miles  is  a broad,  navigable  stream, 
borilererl  by  a hell  of  low  lands.  The 
Soar  forms  part  of  the  county  boundary 
on  the  south-west,  and  joins  the  Trent 
where  the  laltcrontersNoitinghamslmo. 
The  Erewash  partly  diudes  this  county 
fi-oni  Derhyshitt',  and  falls  into  the 
Tr  ent  a few  miles  below  the  junction  of 
the  Soar.  The  Idle  rises  in  Shcrwooil 
forest,  part  of  the  hilly  tract  north  of 
Nottingham,  ami  ruits  nearly  parallel 
with  the  Trent  to  Retford  anil  Bawl ry, 
whence,  turning  to  the  east,  it  joins 
the  Trent  at  Stockivith.  All  tire  rivers 
of  Nottinghamshire  How  into  the  Tr  ent, 
and  the  county,  with  the  exception  of 
some  small  parts  on  the  west,  is  iri- 
rhtded  within  the  ha.siri  of  this  river. 
Besides.thc  navigable  rivers,  this  county 
is  intersected  by  three  carrals.  The 
Cheslcrfrelil  earral  cemmencos  in  the 
tideway  of  the  Tr  ent  at  Sloekwith,  trear 
its  junction  with  the  Idle.  Its  cotrrso  is 
nearly  west  for  six  miles  to  Gringley  : 
from  Gringley  i!  has  a south  direction  to 
East  Retford,  and  thence  westward  try 
M'orks'.p  to  .Shire Oaks,  where  it  enters 
Yorkshire.  Vorsels  from  50  to  60  Ions 
can  narigale  thrs  canal  as  tar  as  Ret- 
ford ; and  on  Ihe  utr'.air.ir.g  p nion.vi's- 
sels  of  about  20  Ions  imrden.  The 
Gtartlhaitr  canal  h is  a \oty  • irctitlous 
westerly  r-mrrseor.lO  rtiil.'s,  iiortr  (iraiil- 
hatn  irr  Littc.ilnshire  to  Noliingirntri, 
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wlicru  it  is  mi’t  by  lli«  Noltinirhnm  canal, 
wiijch  communicates  nilli  the  Ereaash 
canal,  ami  which  is  li  miles  in  length. 
The  Granlliam  canal  was  oi’cned  in  1H02. 
Tlw^ro  is  a railway  from  Mnn.sficld  to 
I’inxtnn  in  Uerliyshiro,  to  the  basin  of 
the  Cromforil  canal : the  leintth  is  ci"ht 
miles  two  furlongs.  A rail-roa<l  from 
Nottinglmm  will  join  the  Miilland- 
Counlies  rail  road  near  the  junction  ot 
the  Trent  and  Saar ; and  about  six 
miles  of  tbo  Midland-Counties  rail-road 
lies  in  Nottingh.imshire,  along  the  cast 
bank  of  the  Soar. 

llio  great  coal  fielil  of  Yorkshire, 
Porby.shirc,  and  Nottinghamshire  ex- 
tends along  part  of  the  west  Ixjrder 
of  this  county,  beginning  alxiut  four 
mihsjand  a half  west  by  north  ot  .Mans- 
field, and  running  southward  to  Ire- 
tween  five  or  six  miles  west  of  Not- 
linglmra.  The  whole  of  this  coal-field  is 
more  than  60  miles  in  length, extending 
nearly  as  far  as  Bradford  on  the  north, 
and  nearly  to  Nottingham  and  Derby 
on  llio  soutb.  Its  arcrage  breadlb  to- 
wards the  southern  extremity  is  under 
10  miles,  but  further  northward  it  in- 
creases to  above  '20.  The  general  dip 
of  the  coal  stnita  is  to  the  eastward,  and 
they  are  lost  beneath  the  zone  of  mng- 
ne-ian  limestone,  which  extends  with 
little  interruption  from  Nottingham  to 
Sunderland  : this  again  is  overlaid  by 
the  newi  red  sandstone,  leaving  only  a 
narrow  strip  of  the  limestone  between  it 
and  the  coal-bcrls  in  Nottinghamshire, 
and  occupying  the  rest  of  the  county, 
with  the  exception  of  a small  tract  on  the 
south-east  which  is  occupied  by  the  lias. 
'J'he  limestone  is  bounded  on  the  east,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Nottingham,  by 
the  river  Lone.  Coal  pits  have  boon  sunk 
in  several  places  ; and  their  depth  is  in 
general  very  considerable,  nie  scams 
of  coal  vary  from  one  or  two  to  five  or  six 
feet  in  thickne.ss ; the  nuality  of  the 
coal  is  similar  to  that  of  Newcastle,  but 
rather  inferior  to  it.  The  limestone  is 
quarried  and  burnt  in  difierent  places  in 
this  district.  Oyp.sum  occurs  indifferent 
parts  of  the  county  ; it  is  raised  neat 
Newark  in  large  quantities:  stone  for 
building  and  paving  is  raised  in  several 
places:  and  marl  is  also  got  in  various 
jiarts  of  the  county. 

Tho  climate  of  Nottinghamshire  is 
dry  and  healthy,  and  its  situation  is 
bettor  than  that  of  the  raountainous  dis- 
tricts of  Derbyshire  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  Hats  of  Lineohishiro  on  tho 
other.  The  soil  has  been  divided  into 


four  kinds,  each  characteristic  of  a pe- 
culiar district : they  are  the  sand  and 
gravel  district,  the  clay,  the  Trent  bank 
district,  and  the  limestone  and  coal  dis- 
trict, Tlie  sand  and  gravel  .soils  stretch 
in  a long,  broad  slip  from  Nottingluam, 
by  Worksop  and  Bawtry.  to  tho  most 
northern  point  of  the  county.  In  sumo 
parts  of  the  northern  division  of  tho 
county  they  spread  through  its  whole 
width  : this  district  has  a medium  breadth 
of  about  seven  miles,  taking  in  Mans- 
field on  the  west  ami  East  Retford  on 
the  cast,  and  its  length  is  :d>uut  34 
miles.  This  district  includes  tho  whole 
of  the  forest  of  Sherwood,  well  known  in 
)iopular  story  as  the  scene  of  Robin 
Ilood’s  feats.  Of  this  once  extensive  fo- 
rest little  wowl  now  remains,  the  whole 
being  enclosed  and  in  a stale  of  cultiva- 
tion. Tho  clay  district  occupies  all  tho 
rest  of  the  county  to  the  cast  of  the  sand 
and  gravel,  except  the  level  lands  along 
tho  banks  of  the  Trent  and  of  the  .Soar, 
and  except  also  a narrow  tract  of  land 
on  the  cast  of  the  Trent,  bordering  on 
Lincolushiro,  which  is  low,  often  Hooded, 
and  has  a very  poor  sandy  soil.  The  clay 
soil,  cast  and  south  of  the  Trent,  extends 
from  near  Newark  to  tho  sovithcrn  Ixjrdcr 
of  the  county,  a distance  of  20  miles,  with 
a racdium'brcadth  of  four  or  five.  Tho 
north  part  of  this  district  includes  the 
beautiful  and  fertile  vale  of  Belvoir,  and 
on  Ibe  south  the  Nottingham  Wolds,  a 
range  of  bleak  hills  which  arc  now  under 
cultivation  and  much  improved  by  plant- 
ing. llie  Trent  bank  district  is  in  general 
a mellow,  vegetable  mould,  on  a subsoil 
of  sand  or  gravel.  The  clay  district  in  the 
north  part  of  tho  county  ,is  extremely 
fertile,  in  consequence  of  a considerable 
admixture  of  sand,  which  renders  it 
more  friable  than  clay  lauds  in  general. 
The  limestone  and  coal  districts  lie  on  the 
very  western  verge  of  the  county,  and 
form  a narrow  strip  of  land,  extending 
from  Worksop  on  the  north,  to  Mans- 
field, and  thence  to  Nottingham,  on  tho 
south.  From  Nottingham  to  Mansfield 
it  averages  three  miles  in  breadth,  but 
from  Mansfield  to  Worksop  its  medium 
breadth  is  not  more  than  half  that  width. 
It  is  chieily  under  tillage,  and  likewise 
contains  several  woods.  The  north- 
east extremity  of  the  county  contains  a 
marshy  tract  like  the  marsh  lands  of 
Lincolnshire,  part  of  which  tract  is 
called  the  Car. 

The  agriculture  of  this  bounty  is  prin- 
cipally arable.  In  the  Trent  bank  dis- 
trict, pasturage  is  more  attended  to  than 
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ill  llio  otlicr  parts.  Tlui  usual  crops  arc 
wheat,  barley,  oats,  turnips,  and  clover. 
The  oats  arc  of  a remarkably  line  rjua- 
lity.  Hops  are  prown  larpcly  in  the  vi- 
cinities of  Retford  and  of  Ollerton.  and 
in  most  parts  of  the  north  clay.  Weld 
is  partially  cultivated  in  the  northern 
district. 

This  county  is  divided  into  si.’t  hun- 
dreds and  21G  parishes  ; it  contains  nine 
market-towns.  It  is  likewise  divided 
into  the  northern  and  southern  divisions, 
each  of  which  is  represented  by  two 
members  in  Parliament. 

Tlie  northern  division  comprises — 
Hundreds:  Bassctlaw,  Broxtow,  and 
jiart  of  the  l.iberty  of  Southwell  and 
ScriMihy. 

Tlu!  southern  division  comprises — 
Hundreds:  RushclifTe,  Bingham,  New- 
ark, Thurparton,  and  the  romaininp  part 
of  Southwell  and  Scrooby  Eiborty. 

Nottiupham,  an  ancient  borough  and 
county  of  itself,  and  the  county  town,  1 25 
miles  north  by  west  of  London,  is  a large 
and  populous  place,  situated  on  a rocky 
eminence,  about  three-quarters  of  a mile 
from  ihe  north  bank  of  the  river  Trent, 
The  hill  on  which  the  town  stands  is  so 
sleep,  that  the  ground  lloors  of  the 
houses  towards  the  toj)  are  considerably 
higher  than  the  roofs  of  those  at  the 
Ijoltom.  Several  of  the  streets  are  in 
terraces  one  above  the  other.  Thu  streets 
are  generally  narrow,  and  not  built  with 
regularity  ; many  modern  improvements 
have,  however,  been  made.  Thu  castle, 
whicli  stands  on  the  summit  of  the  hill 
to  the  south-west  of  the  town,  is  a most 
conspicuous  object  from  its  position.  It 
is  a line  spacious  building,  erected  in  tho 
reign  of  J iunes  II.,  very  near  the  site  ofthe 
ancient  fortre.ss  which  was  demolished 
by  order  of  Charles  II.  The  ancient 
castle  was  founded  by  William  I.,  and 
w as  then  considered  impregnable.  Da- 
vid, King  of  Scotland,  was  confined  a 
prisoner  hero  ; and  here,  also,  Mortimer, 
Earl  of  March,  was  seized  by  Edu  ard 
1 11.  and  his  friends,  who  entered  through 
a secret  ])as.sagc  still  called  Mortitner’s 
Hole.  Behind  the  present  castle  thete  is 
a park  of  130  acre.s.  Nottingham  has 
thi-ce  parish  churches  and  one  extra-pa- 
rochial church  ; and  14,  or  more,  places 
ofworship  for  Uisseiitcrs.  There  is  a free 
grammar-school  with  an  income  of  near 
soil/,  per  annum.  In  the  Blue-coat 
school  80  children  are  educated,  clothed, 
and  apprenticed ; the  rental  of  this  school 
is  about  21 «/.  There  arc  several  other 
charitable  institutions.  Tho  infirmary. 


which  stands  in  an  airy  situation,  con- 
tains most  excellent  accommodation. 
The  lunatic  asylum,  situaterl  to  the  east 
ofthe  town,  is  also  well  arranged  and  ju- 
diciously conducted.  At  the  east  end  of 
the  spacious  market-place  is  tho  ex- 
change, which  is  a handsome  building 
about  1 23  feet  square.  The  county  and 
the  town-hall  arc  both  large  and  conve- 
nient buildings.  The  county  gaol,  the 
town  gaol,  and  tho  town  bridewell,  are 
all  tolerably  well  arranged.  There  are 
a theatre  anil  assembly  rooms.  The 
Trent  at  Nottingham  is  GO  yards  wide, 
and  is  crossed  opposite  the  town  by  a 
bridge  of  1 9 arches.  Tho  water-works 
on  the  little  river  Lene,  w Inch  runselose 
to  the  town,  partly  supply  the  inhabit- 
ants with  water.  By  the  extensive  in- 
land navigation  already  described,  Not- 
tingham has  a communication  with  all 
parts  of  England : there  is  ahso  a cut 
which  runs  from  the  Nottingham  canal, 
about  a mile  from  the  town,  direct 
to  tho  Trent.  The  staple  manufac- 
ture of  Nottingham  is  stocking  weav- 
ing, which  is  carried  on  to  a very  great 
extent.  Cotton  and  silk  stockings  aro 
the  kinds  principally  made.  The  great 
demand  for  cotton  yarn  and  thrown  silk, 
as  materiajs  for  the  manufactures,  has 
led  to  tho  erection  of  numerous  spinning 
mills  in  the  neighbourhood,  which,  how- 
ever, do  not  atforil  sulBcient  supply,  and 
much  cotton  yarn  is  still  obtained  from 
tho  mills  in  Do'hyshire.  Many  work- 
men aro  entployed  in  making  the  various 
parts  of  the  stocking  frames,  and  there 
arc  also  a great  numlier  of  winders, 
sizers,  and  seamers.  Within  the  last  30 
years  manufactures  of  lace  for  veils, 
shawls,  ,Sio.  have  been  introilucud,  w Inch 
give  occupation  to  a considerable  num- 
ber of  people.  Nottingham  sends  two 
members  to  i’arliament.  Under  the 
Municipal  Coriioration  Act  it  is  divided 
into  seven  wards,  with  14  aldermen  and 
42  councillors.  The  corporate  property 
is  very  considerable. 

East  Retford,  an  ancient  borough,  on 
tho  river  Idle,  is  27  miles  N.N.E.  of 
Nottingham.  The  town  mainly  consists 
of  an  open  square,  surrounded  by  regu- 
lar buildings.  The  church  is  a neat 
Gothic  edifice.  Near  it  is  a freo-si  hold, 
endowed  by  Edward  VI.,  the  manage- 
ment of  which  under  the  corporation  of 
the  borough  was  very  unsat  isluctory. 
Dorred's  Hospital,  founded  in  I GOO, 
is  a spacious  building : Sleswicke's  Hos- 
pital was  rebuilt  by  the  corporation  iu 
16UG:  there  aro  also  several  other 
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charitios.  The  tenn-hall,  which  stands 
in,  and  iiicoiivouicutly  occupies  a Kreat 
(lortion  of,  the  market  place,  is  a larnu 
and  cumniudiuus  buildin;;.  The  cul- 
tivation of  hops  is  extensively  carried 
on  in  the  noinhlsjurhood  ; and  there 
is  a cousideruhle  hup  market  in  this 
Iowa.  The  Chesterfield  canal  has 
"iven  to  Uetford  t;rcat  facilities  for 
trade.  The  manufactures  arc  principally 
hats  and  sail-cloths.  There  are  also  a 
mill  for  making  candle-wicks  and  a 
paper  mill.  West  Retford  is  a small 
town,  situated  on  the  other  bank  of  the 
river,  but  the  two  tow  ns  are  united  by  a 
bridge,  and  are  considered  as  consti- 
tuting together  the  town  of  Retford. 
West  Retford  is  not,  however,  included 
in  the  borough  of  East  Retford,  formerly 
represented  in  Parliament  by  two  incru- 
bers ; the  franchise  is  now  extended  to 
the  whole  of  liassotlaw  Hundasl.  East 
Uetford  is  a polling-place  for  the  county. 

Worksop,  a market-town,  situated  on 
the  small  river  Rayton,  and  on  the  line 
of  the  Chesterfield  canal,  is  '31  miles 
north  of  Nuttinghaui.  It  consists  prin- 
cipally of  two  streets,  and  is  noted  for 
its  malt  and  licorice.  The  town  for- 
inerly  contained  a priory,  little  of  which 
now  remains  except  the  church,  which 
is  a fine  specimen  of  ecclesiastical  archi- 
tecture. 

Mansfield,  13  miles  north  of  Notting- 
ham, is  a very  old  town.  Some  anliijua- 
rians  suppose  it  to  have  been  a British, 
and  afterw  ards  a Roman,  station.  Many 
Kuniau  coins  and  other  ancient  relics 
have  been  diiK-ovcred  here.  It  is  a large 
hut  straggling  place : the  houses  arc  built 
of  a gloomy  looking  stone  which  is  (juarried 
in  the  neighiwurliood,  and  the  streets  are 
in  general  dirty  and  ill-paved.  Man-field, 
howevor,  is  a very  populous,  flourishing 
town,  and  in  addition  to  cotton-spinning, 
hosiery,  and  luce  manufactures,  it  has  a 
consideralde  trade  in  corn,  malt,  and  in 
the  valuable  stone  of  the  vicinity.  There 
uro  several  cuttun-inills  on  a very  large 
scale,  and  iiumcnms  stocking-frames, 
which  together  occupy  a large  pro[)ottian 
of  the  iiihahilauts.  There  are  some  iron 
fuundcries  for  light  castings  on  a large 
scale.  A raihoad  communicates  with 
the  Pinxton  canal  at  I’inxton  in  Dorhy- 
shire,  which  gives  great  facilities  to  the 
trade  of  the  town.  The  church  is  a lino 
building.  There  are  a free  grammar- 
school,  two  othercliarity  schools,  and  se- 
veral Sunday  schools.  The  moot  hall,  in 
which  the  county  meetings  are  often 
held,  stands  in  the  niarkct-pluco,  and  is 


the  only  public  building,  unless  wc  in- 
clude a small  theutre  and  a coffee-room. 
Mansfield  is  the  election  town  for  the 
northern  division  of  the  county. 

Newark,  IG  miles  north-east  of  Not- 
tingham, a borough  and  the  election  town 
for  the  .southern  division,  sends  two  mem- 
bers to  Parliamont.  It  is  pretty,  well- 
built,  and  situated  on  the  sinall  river 
Uevon,  a branch  of  the  Trent,  and  within 
a short  distance  of  its  junction  with  the 
latter  river.  Next  to  Nottingham  it  Is  Ihu 
largest  town  in  the  county,  und  has  a 
considerable  trade  in  corn,  coal,  cattle, 
wool,  and  other  commodities.  The  bu- 
siness of  malting  is  carried  on  to  some 
extent;  und  there  is  also  a largo  linen 
manufactory.  Newark  is  on  the  groat 
road  between  York  and  ]-oiidon,  a cir- 
cumstance which  adds  considerably  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  town.  A branch 
of  the  Trent,  into  which  the  Devon  falls, 
issues  from  the  main  stream  at  Upper 
Weir  above  the  town,  and  again  joins 
the  Trent  at  Cranklcy  Point  below  tho 
town,  passing  by  Newark  in  its  course; 
and  thus  an  island  is  formed  which  is 
of  some  extent  and  remarkable  fertility. 
The  whole  of  this  branch  has  been 
made  navigable  from  the  town  to  tho 
Trent,  and  is  known  as  tho  Newark 
N.avigation  Canal.  The  great  north 
road  passes  over  the  island  just  incii- 
tioned,  which  is  liable  at  times  to  inun- 
dations ; in  1/70,  anew  turnpike  road 
was  constructed,  which  is  in  good  con- 
dition lit  all  seasons  of  tho  year.  This 
was  effected  by  erecting  13  bridges  of 
various  sizes,  and  at  irregular  distances. 
The  bridges  contain  in  the  whole  04 
arches  in  a distance  of  one  mile  und  a 
half,  by  which  the  road  is  carried  abovo 
the  reach  of  the  Moods,  and  is  raised  to 
tho  level  of  the  bridge  over  tlio  Trent, 
called  Muskam  Bridgu.  There  is  an- 
olhcr  bridge  over  the  canal.  On  the 
north-west  of  the  tow  n arc  the  ruins  of 
an  aneiunt  custlu  rebuilt  in  the  reign  of 
Stephen,  and  hence  called  tho  New- 
work,  from  which  the  town  ubUiins  its 
name.  Newark  church,  which  is  consi- 
dered one  of  the  handsomest  in  tho 
kingdom,  belongs  to  the  IGth  century. 
It  is  very  inuc.li  ornamented;  the  win- 
dows being  filled  with  niullions  and  very 
rich  tracery  : statues  and  other  deco- 
rations appear  in  every  part  of  tho 
building.  The  lower  is  liglit  and  hand- 
some with  a lofty  stone  spire.  Besides 
the  church  there  are  luecting-liuuses  for 
various  deiiominutiuns  of  Christians. 
The  free-Bcliool  ct  Newark,  founded  in 
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♦ bo  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  by  the  Rev. 
Thornes  Magnus,  is wcllendo'.ved  ; there 
are  also  many  other  eharities.  The  mar- 
ket-place is  a handsome  square,  and  con- 
tains the  town-hall.  Limestone  and 
gypsum  abound  in  tho  neighbourhood. 
A considerablo  quantity  of  gypsum  is 
burnt  for  stucco,  and  sent  by  water  car- 
riage to  the  metropolis.  Under  tho 
Municipal  Corporation  Act  Newark  is 
dividerl  into  three  wards,  with  six  alder- 
men and  18  councillors. 

Newstcad  Abbey,  situated  about  eight 
miles  from  Nottingham,  is  well  known 
as  the  hereditary  seat  of  Lord  Byron. 
Its  foundation  dates  as  far  back  as  1 170, 
wh^n  it  was  established  by  Henry  II.  os 
a priory  of  black  canons.  The  front  of 
the  abbey  church  has  a noble  appear- 
ance. 

Dunham,  a small  village  on  the  west 
bank  of  tho  river  Trent,  is  12  miles  from 
Newark  and  9 miles  from  Gainsbo- 
rough. Until  a bridge  was  recently 
thrown  across  the  river  at  this  place, 
there  was  not  one  over  the  Trent  be- 
tween Newark  and  Gainsborough.  In 
times  of  Hood  it  was  not  unusual  for 
tr.avellers  to  go  out  of  their  way,  to  cross 
tho  Trent  by  Newark  or  Gainsborough, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  delay  in  crossing  the 
ferry  at  Dunham.  This  bridge,  which 
is  of  cast  iron,  consists  of  four  arches  of 
118  feet. span  each  ; the  total  length  of 
the  bridge  is  53fi  feet. 

Bingham,  eight  miles  east  of  Notting- 
ham, is  a small  market-town,  situated 
in  the  vale  of  Belvoir.  It  is  supposed  to 
have  been  once  a place  of  some  imiiort- 
ancc.  It  possessed  a religious  establish- 
ment and  a collegiate  church,  nearly  ns 
old  as  the  Conquest ; and  foundations  of 
ancient  buildings  have  frequently  been 
discovered  here.  The  present  town 
principally  consists  oftw^arallel  streets 
which  are  wcll-pavetl.  The  houses  are 
in  general  neat  and  well-built.  The 
church  is  a heavy,  ancient  building,  with 
a curious,  early  English  tower.  There 
is  a parish-school  with  a small  endow- 
ment. 

Southwell,  12  miles  north-east  of 
Nottingham,  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a 
fertile,  well-wooded  country,  having  the 
small  river  Greet  running  on  the  north- 
east. and  surrounded  on  the  other  sides 
by  rising  ground.  Southwell  is  a place 
of  great  antiquity,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  been  a Homan  station.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  the  town  was  formerly  much 
more  extensive  than  at  present,  since 
foundations  of  old  buildings  have  been 


frequently  discovered.  Tlie  hamlets  of 
East  and  West  Thoriw  join  the  town 
and  apjwar  to  form  a part  of  it,  and 
therefore  tho  whole  is  still  a place  of 
tolerable  size.  Southwell  is  divided  into 
two  parts,  civil  and  ecclesiastic.  Tho 
former,  distinguished  as  the  Burgage  or 
Burridge,  occupies  the  space  between 
the  river  and  the  market-place ; and  tho 
latter,  called  the  Prebendage,  includes 
the  collegiate  church  and  its  property. 
This  church  is  a very  ancient  building, 
with  considerable  claims  to  architectural 
beauty.  Tho  first  foundation  of  a 
church  here  is  dated  by  antiquarians  a.s 
far  back  as  tho  time  of  St.  Augustine ; 
pursuant  to  whose  advice,  it  is  said.  Pope 
Gregory  sent  a missionary  to  establish 
Christianity  in  these  parts.  During 
a succession  of  ages  it  nourished  by 
the  aid  of  many  liberal  endowments. 
At  the  Reformation  it  shared  the  falo 
of  many  other  cathedrals,  but  though 
despoiled,  it  was  declared  in  the  same 
reign,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  the 
mother-church  of  Nottinghamshire. 
Tho  building  sustained  much  injury 
during  the  Civil  Wars,  when  it  was 
coilvcrtod  into  a stable  for  troops. 
Tlie  church  consists  of  a nave  with  two 
aisles,  two  towers  at  the  west  end,  a 
transept,  a choir  with  aisles,  and  a chap- 
ter house.  The  length  from  cast  to  west 
is  306  feet,  the  width  of  the  transept, 
from  north  to  south,  is  121  feet,  and  tho 
breadth  of  the  nave  59  feet.  The  ar- 
chitecture is  Saxon,  with  very  little 
admixture  of  other  styles;  in  some  of 
the  windows  the  Saxon  arches  have 
given  place  to  others  in  the  pointed 
style  of  the  14th  century.  There  is 
a tradition  that  the  oldest  part  which 
is  pure  Saxon,  and  in  which  the  pillars 
are  plain  and  singularly  massive,  was 
built  in  tho  short  reign  of  Harold ; and 
there  appears  little  doubt  that,  excepting 
St.  Augustine's  Monastery  at  Canter- 
bury, this  is  the  ohlest  ecclusiastical 
building  in  England.  There  are  some  re- 
mains in  the  churchyard,  of  the  college 
which  was  established  for  the  chauntry 
priests.  The  square  building  called  the 
chauntry  was  some  years  ago  taken 
down,  and  an  excellent  school-house 
erected  on  its  site.  The  whole  establish- 
ment of  the  college  now  consists  of  1C 
prebendaries,  six  vicars-chornl,  an  or- 
ganist, and  other  officers.  Two  fellow 
ships  in  St.  John’s  Cidlegc,  Cambridge, 
are  appropriated  to  tho  ehoristers  of 
Southwell  College. 

There  are  a collegiate  grammar- 
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school  and  six  charity  schools,  all  slen- 
derly endowed  ; al.so  Sunday  and  other 
scliools.  The  county  hridewcll,  orijiinally 
built  in  IG.3r>,  stands  on  a gentle  slope 
near  the  town.  It  has  roceivetl  consider- 
able additions  and  improvements  of  late 
years,  and  is  well  calcidate<l  for  the  pur- 
pose. This  prison  is  capable  of  contain- 
ing more  than  100  persons. 

The  Archbishops  of  York  used  for- 
merly to  have  a palace  here.  It  was  a 
large  and  elegant  building,  but  is  now 
in  ruins  whicli  are  overgrown  with  ivy, 
forming  a picturesque  object.  On  the 
north  side  of  the  churchyard  there  is  a 
well-shaded  public  walk,  made  in  1784. 
Southwell  possesses  no  trade,  and  its 
manufactures  are  inconsiderable.  The 
stocking  and  lace  manufactures  give 
employment  to  about  130  men.  This 
town  is  a polling-place  for  the  southern 
division  of  the  county.  ' , 

Tuxford,  a small  market-town,  22 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Nottingham,  is  situated 
on  the  great  road  to  York.  It  has  a 
froe-school  endowed  with  a rent-charge 
of  about  40f.  per  annum,  from  the  castle 
and  manor  of  Eolkingham,  Lincolnshire ; 
it  has,  likewise,  an  infant  school,  a na- 
tional school,  and  Sunday  schools. 

Population  of  the  market-towns  of 
Nottinghamshire : — 


Not\ingham  (t) 30,080 

Newark  (11) 9,537 

Tuxford  (p) 1,113 

East  Retford  (u  and  i>)  2,491 

Blyth*  (p) 3,735 

Worksop  (p) 5,500 

Ollcrton  (c) 058 

Mansfield  (p)  9,420 

Southwell  (p) 3,381 

Bingham  (p)  1,738 


N.B.  P stand*  for  parinh.  D fur  borough,  T for 
town,  C fur  cliapetry. 

Authorities. 

Lowe's  General  View  of  the  Agricul- 
ture of  Nottinghamshire. 

Thornton’s  History  of  Nottingham- 
shire; reprinted,  with  largo  additions, 
by  .1.  Throsby. 

Deering's  History  of  tho  Town  of 
Nottingham. 


OEROYSIIIRE 

Is  bounded  on  the  cast  by  Nottingham- 
shire, on  tho  south-east  by  Leicester- 


*  TIjU  rclnrn  inclmln*  ihctown  of  Bawtry,  which 
ia  fituated  noatly  iu  the  Weit  Uidlnj^of  Yorkshire, 


shire,  on  tho  south-west  and  west  by 
Staffordshire,  on  the  north-west  by 
Cheshire,  and  on  tho  north  by  York- 
shire. This  county  is  of  a very  irre- 
gular figure,  especially  on  the  west  side, 
and  there  is  a small  isolated  part  of  it 
in  Leicestershire  through  which  the 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch  canal  passes.  Tho 
extreme  length  from  north  to  south  is 
about  55  miles,  and  from  cast  to  west  33 
miles.  The  area  is  1 121  square  miles. 
Tho  aspect  of  this  county  varies  con- 
siderably in  different  parts.  From 
Derby  to  the  north-west  it  is  mountain- 
ous. Tho  high  land  which  commences 
near  Derby  belongs  to  the  elevated  tract 
already  described  under  the  name  of  the 
Penine  Chain.  The  course  of  this  great 
range  at  first  inclines  to  the  north-west, 
but  afterwards  liecouies  northerly  and 
the  mountains  occupy  the  whole  of  the 
north-western  angle  of  this  county,  and 
thence  extend  into  Yorkshire.  This 
great  range  .«eparatcs  the  basins  of  tho 
Humber  and  of  the  Mersey.  laiteral 
ridges  branch  off  from  the  principal 
chain  and  form  tho  subordinate  liasins 
of  the  various  atllucnts  of  these  largo 
rivers.  From  near  Axedge  Hill, 
which  stands  on  tho  boundary  between 
this  county  and  Staffordshire,  a tract  of 
high  land  runs  south  oast,  separating 
the  basins  of  the  Derwent  and  the  Dove, 
Another  elevated  tract,  cast  of  the 
Derwent,  separates  tho  basin  of  that 
river  from  those  of  the  Rother  and 
the  Sheaf.  This  high  land  branches 
off  from  the  Penine  chain  in  Yorkshire, 
near  tho  boundary  between  that  county 
and  Derbyshire,  then  enters  tho  latter 
county,  and  runs  in  a south-eastern  direc- 
tion across  the  eastern  moors  of  Derby- 
shire into  Nottinghamshire.  Tho  ex- 
treme north-west  district  of  the  county 
is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  tho 
High  Peak:  it  is  a region  of  black, 
barren,  round-backed  hills  and  exten- 
sive moors,  intersecteil  by  deep  valleys. 
Tlic  middle  part  of  the  county,  though 
hilly,  is  not  so  elevated,  and  is  generally 
called  the  Low  Peak.  The  southern  part 
presents  a level  surfnee  with  slight  un- 
dulations, and  is  for  the  most  part  fertile 
and  well  cultivated.  The  highest  emi- 
nence, Axedge,  near  Buxton,  is  1751 
feet  above  sea  level, 

Derbyshire  is  well-watered.  Tho 
principal  streams  are  the  Trent,  the 
Dorwent,  the  Wye,  the  Dove,  tho  Ere- 
wash,  and  the  Rother.  The  Trent  forms 
tho  boundary  for  a short  distance  on  the 
south-west  of  the  county.  It  enters 
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Derbyshire  near  Newton  Solnoy,  be- 
tween two  and  three  miles  below  Burton 
ill  SlofTordshire : it  then  takes  a turn  to 
the  east,  and  crosses  the  county  to  its 
south-east  aiij^lc.  After  forininK  for  a 
few  miles  the  south-east  boundary,  it 
leaves  the  county  and  enters  Nottintj- 
hamshiro  just  after  its  junction  witli 
the  Erewash.  A small  part  of  the  county 
is  thus  entirely  Separated  from  the  rest 
l)v  the  Trent.  From  Burton  to  the 
Itumbcr  the  course  of  the  Trent  is  117 
miles.  The  Derwent  has  its  source  in 
the  lii(zh  laud,  in  the  extreme  northern 
part  of  the  county,  near  the  oritin  of 
the  Ktherow,  a branch  of  the  Mersey. 
It  is  soon  increased  by  various  torrents 
from  this  mountainous  district,  which 
unite  near  Hathersape  in  one  stream. 
The  river  then  takes  nearly  a south  di- 
rection, and  pusses  through  Chatsworth 
Park,  a little  below  which  it  is  further 
aupmentod  by  the  small  river  Wye. 
The  D.rwent  then  passes  Matlock, 
where  it  Hows  in  a deep  channel  sunk 
Iwlween  lofty  rocks.  Its  course  con- 
tinues past  Beljier  to  IX-rby,  a little 
alaive  which  town  it  leaves  the  hilly 
district  and  enters  the  wide  valley  of  the 
Trent.  From  Derby  its  coitrse  is  mure 
to  the  east : it  joins  tho  Trent  about 
eipht  miles  E.S.K.  of  Derby.  The 
Derwent  is  navipable  as  far  as  Derby, 
but  since  the  makinp  of  tho  canals  it  is 
little  used.  The  Wye  rises  a little  to 
tho  north  of  Buxton,  and,  Ilowinp  by 
liakcwell,  joins  the  Derwent.  Its  en- 
tire course  is  within  tlio  hilly  reuion. 
7'hc  Dove  rises  near  Buxton,  and  forms 
tho  boundary  between  this  county  aud 
Statl'ordshire  till  it  falls  into  the  Trent, 
a little  below  Burton.  As  f.ir  as  Ash- 
bourne its  course  is  in  the  hilly  repiun, 
and  pcnerally  in  a valley  deep  sunk  in 
the  high  lands.  This  stream  presents 
in  its  course  many  scenes  of  striking 
prumieur  and  lioauty.  The  Ercwasli 
rises  near  Alfretun,  and  lakes  nearly  a 
southern  course  till  it  joins  the  Trent,  a 
few  miles  below  the  junction  of  that 
river  with  the  Derwent.  The  Rother 
has  its  oripin  in  sevend  small  streams 
south  of  Cliesterllcld,  passes  that  town, 
and  enters  Vurkshire  near  Beiphton. 
Tints  the  drainape  of  tho  whole  county 
Ijcluiips  to  the  basin  of  the  Trent,  with 
the  e.xception  of  a few  iiicunsiderablu 
streams  in  the  north-west  [lart  of  tho 
county,  which  belonp  to  that  of  the 
Mersey.  It  follows  that  the  pcneral 
slo|>u  of  the  county,  and  of  the  valleys 
by  which  it  is  drained,  is  to  the  south 


and  south-east.  Tlie  small  part  drained 
by  the  Rother  and  Sheaf  slopes  to  tho 
north. 

This  county  is  intersected  by  many 
canals.  The  Grand  Trunk  canal  en- 
ters Derbyshire  t wo  or  three  miles  helow 
Burton,  traverses  it  on  tho  south,  and 
terminates  at  the  coiilluence  of  the 
Derwent  with  the  Trent.  Tho  Derby 
canal,  which  joins  this  canal  at  Snark- 
stone  and  runs  to  Derby,  is  ■five 
miles  and  a quarter  in  length  to  that 
town,  aud  is  continued  to  Little  EaPin, 
three  miles  and  a quarter  further.  Tho 
Erewash  Canal  commences  in  the  Trent, 
about  one  mile  cast  of  Sawley,  and  takes 
a north  direction  in  tho  valley  of  the 
Erewash  to  tho  Croniford  Canal,  where  it 
terminates  near  Lanplcy-hill  bridge ; its 
Iciipth  is  1 1 miles.  This  canal  was 
bepun  in  1777.  ' A branch,  eight  miles 
and  a half  in  length,  runs  from  the  Ere- 
wash  canal  to  Derby ; and  another 
branch,  callcil  the  Shipley  Canal,  four 
miles  and  a half  long,  extends  to  tho 
Shipley  collieries ; several  other  colla- 
teral branches  and  railways  communi- 
cate with  other  collieries  in  this  district. 
The  Croniford  canal  commences  in  the 
Erewash  canal,  near  its  junction  with 
the  Nottinpham  canal,  crosses,  and 
proceeds  along  the  banks  of  the  Erewash 
to  Codnor  Park  iron-works ; shortly 
after,  it  enters  a tunnel  29GG  yards  in 
length,  which  terminates  a little  dis- 
tatice  from  the  Buttcrly  iron-works. 
The  canal  then  crosses  the  Amber 
by  an  aqueduct  200  yards  in  length  and 
50  feet  high  ; thence  it  follows  the  course 
of  the  Derwent,  passes  through  two 
short  tunnels,  and  then  over  another 
aqueduct  aliout  one  mile  and  three- 
quarters  from  Croniford,  at  which  place 
the  canal  terminates.  This  canal  is  1 0 
miles  in  length,  and  has  besides  a branch 
to  Pinxtou,  several  other  branches  and 
railways  which  communicate  with  it.  A 
re-servoir  of  50  acres,  situated  near  tho 
Buttcrly  iron-works,  is  the  principal 
feeder  to  the  canal.  This  work  was 
bepun  in  1 790.  The  Chesterfield  canal 
pusses  through  Noltinghamshiru  and 
a small  part  of  Yorkshire:  between 
Ilarthill  and  Wales,  it  enters  a tunnel 
2050  yards  long,  9j  wide,  and  12  feet 
hiph,  and  thence,  passing  into  Derby- 
shire, continues  along  the  e-ast  bank  of 
the  Rother,  through  a country  abound- 
ing in  coal,  to  Che.sterfiold,  where  it  ter- 
minates. Its  length  is4fi  miles;  it  wag 
completed  in  17  76.  About  half  a mile 
from  Croiuford,  tbo  Cromfurd  canal  is 
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juiiiwl  by  the  Cromford  railway,  which 
passcsi  within  a mile  of  Wirksworth, 
takes  a circuitous  course  to  the  north  side 
of  the  Axedge  range  of  hills,  and  passes 
a little  more  than  a mile  west  of  Buxton 
to  the  Peak  forest  canal  at  Whaley 
bridge.  This  railway  is  33  miles  1 1 
furlongs  in  length;  it  has  one  tunnel 
and  .six  iiiclincu  planes  ; in  its  highest 
part  it  is  900  feet  above  the  head  level 
of  the  Crotnford  canal,  and  1271  feet 
above  that  of  the  sea  at  low  water.  This 
undertaking  was  cominenecd  in  1825. 
Groat  advantages  are  cxiiectcd  to  Ih) 
derived  from  such  facilities,  for  the  con- 
veyance of  the  produce  of  the  lead- 
mines  w hich  are  situated  in  this  district. 
A railway  between  Derby  and  Birming- 
ham is  now  in  progress.  From  Derby 
it  passes  through  Normanton  and  Wil- 
lington,  close  to  Burton-on-Trent,  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Trent;  it  crosses 
the  Tame  and  the  Trent  near  their 
junction  in  Croxhall  parish,  and  nro- 
ceeds  by  Tamwoith  and  on  to  Colesnill, 
where  tiierc  are  two  branches,  one  ter- 
minating in  the  town  of  Birmingham, 
and  the  other  at  Hampton-in-Arden  in 
the  London  and  Birmingham  railway. 
The  length  of  this  line  is  38j  miles. 

Another  railway  in  progress,  callerl 
the  North  Midland,  will  connect  Derby 
with  Leeds,  passingby  Belper,  Chester- 
flcld,  and  Rolheram,  through  the  valleys 
of  the  Derwent,  Amber,  Rolher.  This 
line  is  72|  miles  in  length. 

The  Midland  Counties  railway,  which 
is  also  in  progress,  commences  at  Rugby 
in  the  Loudon  and  Birmingham  railway, 
whence  it  proceeds  to  lajiccsler,  and 
continuing  northward  crosses  the  Trent 
a little  below  its  confluence  with  the 
Soar.  Two  branches  extend  from  this 
point,  one  to  Derby,  the  other  to  Not- 
tingham. The  length  of  the  entire  line 
is  75  miles.  This  railway  will  thus  form 
a more  direct  communication  with  Lon- 
don than  tho  Birmingham  and  Derby 
railway.  Tho  mineral  springs  of  this 
s.  county  are  numerous,  among  which 
those  of  Buxton,  Matlock,  and  Kedolc- 
slon  are  best  known. 

Tlic  new  red  sandstone  formation  ex- 
tends from  the  midland  counties  into 
Dcrby.shire,  and  occupies  nearly  the 
whole  southern  part  as  far  north  as  a 
line  drawn  through  Ashborne,  Dullield, 
and  Sandiarre.  In  a few  spots  Ibo 
magne.'tiau  limestone  rises  to  the  sur- 
face, and  on  the  borders  of  Leicester- 
shire the  Ashby-do-la-Zouch  coal- 
field extends  a little  into  this  county. 


The  coal-field,  already  noticed  in  the 
account  of  Nottinghamshire,  is  bounded 
in  tins  county  on  the  south  by  the  red 
sandstone,  and  extends  ns  far  west  as 
a line  drawn  from  Little  Eaton  iietir 
Derby,  to  Ingween  llather.sage  and 
Slicifield  in  Yorkshire ; it  occupies  the 
whole  of  the  county  east  of  tho  red 
sandstone  formation,  except  a small  |ior- 
tion  in  the  north-east  corner,  where  tho 
magnesian  limestone  occurs  as  far  west 
as  a line  running  iiorlh  and  south 
through  Bolsover. 

The  millstone  grit  and  its  associated 
shale,  which  the  coal  measures  immedi- 
ately overlie,  crop  out  on  the  west  side 
of  the  coal-field  and  form  a broad  zone, 
partially  extending  round  the  coal  mea- 
sures ill  this  and  the  more  northern 
counties.  In  Derbyshire  it  occupies  a 
tract  between  Dullield,  Bcljier,  and 
Wirksworth,  on  the  west  side  of  tho 
Derwent,  and  is  the  rock  which  forms 
the  ridge  on  the  east  side  of  the  valley 
of  that  river.  It  occupies  also  the  north- 
ern and  western  bonlers  of  the  High 
Peak,  and  extends  southward  to  Buxton, 
near  which  it  passes  into  Staffordshire. 
The  hills  funned  by  this  rix;k  are  usually 
barren,  presenting  a bold  escarpment, 
and  producing  that  wild  mountain 
scenery  for  which  Derbyshire  is  cele- 
brated. Carboniferous,  or  mountain 
limestone  orcupics  the  remaining'part 
of  the  county  north  of  the  red  sandstone, 
forming  the  Peak  forest  and  the  moun- 
tainous district  of  the  north-w  est.  This 
rock  is  noted  for  tho  striking  apjiear- 
ances  which  it  pre.sents,  and  for  tho 
remarkable  pbenomenon  of  caverns  and 
other  subterranean  passages,  winch 
often  cngulph  the  streams  which  tra- 
verse it,  some  of  which  have  subter- 
raneous courses  several  miles  in  lenglli. 
There  are  several  limestone  caverns 
in  this  county  ; the  most  rcmarkahle 
of  which  is  Peak's  Hole,  or  tho 
Devil's  Cave,  near  Casllctun.  (t  is 
situated  at  the  end  of  a deep  and  narrow 
rocky  chasm.  The  entranec  is  a tolera- 
bly regular  arch  about  to  feet  high,  100 
wide,  and  extending  in  length  near  300 
feet.  At  the  end  of  this  fir.st  cavern  the 
arch  contracts  until  it  opens  into  a 
spacious  vault;  a second  contraction, 
through  which  Ihero  runs  a stream 
of  water,  conducts  to  a third  cavern ; 
this  is  succeeded  by  a series  of  cham- 
bers, at  the  extremity  of  which  the 
rocks  close  down  upon  the  stream  of 
water  so  low  as  to  preclude  all  further 
progress. 
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The  most  proiluctivo  lead-mines  of 
Derbyshire  occur  at  or  near  the  junction 
ot'tlic  gritstone  ami  the  subjacent  lime- 
stone. Tlie  millstone  grit  forms  excel- 
lent material  for  buildings  where  dura- 
bility anil  strength  are  reiiuircd;  and  it 
is  extensively  iiuarried  in  this  county. 
There  are  also  .several  quarries  of  linie- 
stonc,  which  is  capable  of  receiving  a 
p)od  polish  and  is  raueb  used  as  marble. 
Derbyshire  contains  mineral  wealth 
both  in  abundance  and  variety.  Load, 
iron,  and  calamine,  as  well  us  coal  and 
limestone,  aro  plentiful.  The  lead- 
mines  have  been  worked  for  many  suc- 
cessive ages.  There  are  lead-mines 
near  Wirkswortli,  Matlock,  Winster, 
Moneyasb.  and  Castlcton.  Ironstone 
is  found  whore  the  coal  is  found,  except 
at  the  Chinlev  Hills.  It  is  worked  at 
Ileage,  about  five  miles  south-west  of 
Alfreton,  at  Wingerworth,  Chesterfield, 
and  Stavely.  The  Buttcrly  iron-works 
arc  near  Alfreton.  Calamine  is  obtained 
combined  with  lead  at  Castloton,  Crora- 
ford,  Wirkswortli,  and  its  vicinity.  Cal- 
careous concretions  are  found  in  great 
ahmidancc  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
Peak,  there  being  hardly  a cavern  which 
is  not  lined  with  incrustations  of  this 
kind.  The  lluor  spar  for  wdiich  Derby- 
shire is  so  noted  is  obtained  most  abund- 
antly from  a mountain  .situated  a little 
to  the  west  of  Castlcton.  This  mountain 
is  of  limestone  rock,  and  is  full  of  caverns 
of  immense  depth  which  contain  the 
iluor  spar,  suspended  around  the  sides 
and  tops  in  a variety  of  fantastic,  bcan- 
tiful  forms.  This  fluor  spar  is  fashioned 
into  numerous  ornamental  articles  for 
sale  in  several  towns  of  the  county. 

The  most  common  soil  in  this  county 
is  a reddish  clay  or  marl,  w hich  prevails 
in  the  south.  In  the  north-west  of  the 
county  is  an  extensive  tract  of  limestone, 
the  southern  and  middle  parts  of  which 
have  the  same  surface  soil  ns  the  south- 
ern district.  In  a largo  tract  oh  the 
east  side  of  the  county,  extending  from 
Stanton  by  DaletoMorlcy  in  Yorkshire, 
where  the  coal  occurs,  the  soil  is  a clay 
of  various  mialilies.  In  the  north  ex- 
tremity of  the  county  is  a similar  soil ; 
peat  bogs  likewise  occur  there.  The 
soil  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  is  partly 
alluvial.  The  southern  and  eastern  parts 
of  Derbyshire  arc  employed  both  for 
pasture  and  tillage.  Most  kinds  of  grain 
arc  cultivated  and  produce  a gooil  re- 
turn. In  the  ncighbourbood  of  Ches- 
terfield,chamomile  is  raised  on  an  exten- 
sive scale,  and  it  is  said  that  almut  200 


acres  are  devoted  to  its  growth.  Prom 
the  poverty  of  the  soil  and  the  rawness 
of  the  climate,  very  little  corn  is  grow  n 
in  the  northern  parts,  and  the  lands  are 
mainly  used  as  pasture  for  sheep  and 
cattle.  Dairy  farms  'are  numerous  in 
the  southern  port  of  the  county,  and 
large  quantities  of  excellent  cheese  aro 
annually  sent  to  the  metropolis. 

Derbyshire  is  divided  into  six  hun- 
dreds: it  has  313  parishes  and  14  mar- 
ket towns.  It  is  likewise  irilitically 
divideil  into  the  north  and  south  ‘L'i- 
sions,  each  of  which  sends  two  members 
to  Parliament. 

The  northern  division  comprises — 
Hundreds:  Scarsdale,  High  Peak,  and 
part  of  Wirkswortli. 

The  southern  division  comprises — 
Hundreds:  Appletrce,  Morleston  and 
Litchurch,  Repton  and  Grcslcy,  and 
the  remainder  of  Wirkswortli. 

Derby,  a borough,  the  election  town 
of  the  southern  division  and  the  capital 
of  the  county,  is  represented  in  Parlia- 
ment by  two  members.  The  town  is 
chietly  situated  on  the  western  bank  of 
the  river  Derwent,  126  miles  north-west 
of  I-ondon,  in  a fertile  level  plain,  sur- 
rounded by  beautiful  scenery. 

Derby  is  an  old  town,  and  formerly 
had  a castle ; and  a little  to  the  north  of 
the  town,  at  Little  Chester  or  Derwent, 
it  is  supposed  there  was  once  a Roman 
station.  The  streets  of  the  older  part 
of  the  town  are  narrow  and  crooked  ; 
but  the  new  streets  arc  well  built. 
Derby  contains  five  parish  churches,  be- 
sides places  of  worship  for  eight  dilTer- 
ent  denominations  of  Dissenters.  The 
grammar-school  is  supposed  to  be  one  of 
the  most  ancient  endowments  of  the 
kind  in  England.  At  the  time  the  re- 
turn was  made  (1834)  it  only  contained 
two  scholars,  but  it  is  said  to  bo  now 
again  getting  in  repute.  There  aro 
also  two  national  schools,  one  Lancas- 
terian,  and  three  infant  schools,  besides 
24  Sunday  schools.  The  town-ball  is  a 
handsome  edifice  of  stone,  and  in  the 
market  place  there  is  a spacious  assem- 
bly-room. The  county  hall  is  a new 
and  very  commodious  building,  erected 
about  ten  years  ago:  the  architectural 
front  of  the  old  building  remains.  There 
is  also  a new  county  prison.  On  the 
sonth-cast  of  the  town  is  a very  large 
infirmary,  erected  in  1810;  the  ground 
space  is  a square,  the  side  of  w hich  is 
about  ICO  feet,  and  the  whole  internal 
arrangement  is  very  good.  There  are 
five  large  baths  heated  by  steam,  and 
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into  which  the  water  is  pumped  hy  a 
steam-enfjine,  the  power  of  which  is 
likewise  ai>pUod  in  perforraint'  the  more 
laborious  domestic  opcraliens  of  the 
establishment.  A short  distance  south- 
west of  the  infirmary  was  a government 
depot  for  ordnance,  built  in  1H03,  which 
was  capable  of  containing  15,000  stand 
of  arm.s  and  12,000  barrels  of  i>owder  ; 
it  is  now  converted  into  a silk-mill.  The 
.silk  manufacture  to  a large  extent  is 
carried  on  in  this  town.  The  first 
mill  est.iblished  for  throwing  silk  in 
England  was  erected  in  Derby,  and 
on  a very  large  scale.  The  manufacture 
of  lace  and  hosiery,  and  the  weaving  of 
silk  ribbons,  are  likewise  carried  on  in 
this  town.  There  is  also  a large  porce- 
lain manufactory.  Fluor  or  Derbyshire 
spar  and  marble  arc  manufactured  into 
useful  as  well  as  ornamental  articles. 
Lapidaries  and  working  jewellers  curry 
on  a considerable  trade  in  the  town,  and 
there  are  likewise  luanufai’tures  of  iron. 
Iead-pi|ics,  lead-shot,  white  and  red 
lead,  tin  plate,  and  other  articles.  The 
river  was  made  navigable  to  the  Trent 
in  the  reign  of  George  I.,  but  since  the 
Derby  canal  has  been  opened  it  is  of 
little  use  in  that  respect.  It  is  crossed 
by  a stone  bridge.  There  are  also  a 
wiaiden  and  a towing  bridge  over  the 
Derwent,  and  five  slonc  bridges  across 
the  Markculon  brook  which  Hows 
through  the  town  into  the  Derwent.  The 
Derby  canal,  which  communicates  with 
the  Grand  Trunk  canal  at  Swarkstonc, 
has  already  been  described : it  enters 
the  town  on  the  east,  crosses  the  Der- 
went, and  proceeds  by  l.ittle  Chester 
and  Hreadsall  to  Little  Eaton.  The 
branch  to  the  Erewash  canal  commences 
from  the  main  line  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Derwent,  near  Derby.  From  Little 
Eaton  there  are  railroads  branching  out 
to  diflerent  collieries  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  whole  was  completed  in 
l/'J'l.  llicsc  canals  afford  extensive 
inland  communication,  and  when  the 
railways  to  Birmingham,  &c.  (already 
noticed)  shall  be  finished,  the  facilities 
will,  no  doubt,  he  tenfold  incrcaserl. 
Derby  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  supplied 
with  water  from  the  Derwent.  The 
town  is  still  rapidly  itnpniving  : several 
new  factories  on  a large  scale  have  re- 
cently been  built;  a handsome  stone 
building  for  the  Derby  now  Banking 
Company  ; and  another  which  contains 
the  post-ollicc.  a hotel,  and  a iiews  room. 
Under  the  Municipal  C'or|ioration  Act, 
Derby  is  dividtxl  into  six  wards. 


Darley-Abbcy,  a very  neat  village, 
about  a mile  from  Derby,  on  the  Der- 
went, has  a large  cotton  factory  and 
paper-mill. 

llelper  is  a market-town  about  seven 
miles  north  of  IX-rby,  on  the  river  IX-r- 
went.  It  is  now  a flourishing  town, 
owing  to  the  establishment  of  the  cotton 
Works  of  Messrs.  Strutt,  in  I77C.  Thu 
inhabitants  are  chielly  employed  in  ma- 
nufactures ; the  principal  of  which  are 
cotton  and  hosiery.  There  is  also  some 
nail-making.  Helper  is  a polling-place 
for  the  county.  A now  church  has  been 
built  on  an  elevation  above  the  town, 
and  there  are  besides  places  of  worship 
for  six  denominations  of  Dissenters. 
There  arc  an  infant  and  other  schmils. 

Ashborno,  a c<in8iilerabto  market - 
town  I.'l  miles  N.W.  of  Derby,  is  well 
situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Dove,  and 
sheltered  on  the  north  by  high  hills. 
The  church  is  an  old  building  in  the 
form  of  a cross,  with  a tower  rising  from 
the  centre  surmounted  by  a fine  spire. 
There  are  also  three  places  of  worship 
for  Dissenters.  A gruminar-school  was 
founded  in  this  town  in  1385,  by  Sir 
Thomas  Cokaine  and  others.  Besides 
the  grammar-school  there  are  two  cit- 
ilowed  elementary  schools  for  30  boys 
and  30  girls;  and  several  alms  houses. 
The  town  has  no  manufacture  of  any 
importance,  but  in  the  neighbourhood 
there  are  iron-works  ami  a cotton  .firc- 
lory.  The  chief  trade  is  in  ciicese  and 
malt.  .Several  fairs  are  hehl  here  in 
the  year.  Ashborne  is  a polling-place 
for  the  county. 

Wirksworth,  a market-town  12  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Derby,  is  situated  in  a deep 
valley  in  the  hilly  country.  The  inha- 
bitants derive  their  support  principally 
from  working  the  lead-mines  in  the  vi- 
cinity.  There  is  a moot-hall,  where 
causes  relating  to  the  mines  arc  tried. 
The  church  is  a building  of  the  14th 
century.  The  town  is  well  sujiplied 
with  both  river  and  sjiring  water.  'I'hcrc 
were  formerly  many  medicinal  springs 
in  this  neighbourhood,  but  they  have 
been  destroyed  by  the  draining  of  the 
mines.  There  are  some  small  manufac- 
tures of  cotton  and  worsted.  Wirks- 
worth is  a polling-place  for  the  county. 

Matlock  is  a large  straggling  village, 
romantically  situated  on  the  steep  side 
of  a mountain  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Derwent,  1 5 miles  nearly  north  of  Derby. 
Matlock  Bath  is  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river,  and  is  noted  for  its  warm  springs, 
which,  since  the  latter  part  of  the  17th 
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century,  have  been  visited  for  their  me- 
dicinal qualities.  The  temperature  of 
the  water  is  only  about  09°  Fahrenheit. 
There  ore  three  sprinos,  over  each  of 
which  handsome  batlis  have  been 
erected,  and  lodginn-houses  near  them 
for  the  accommodation  of  visiters.  The 
buildinjjs  are  mostly  of  stone.  The 
scenery  here  is  extremely  picturesque, 
rufitted  rocks  forminc  an  agreeable  and 
striking  contrast  with  the  finest  verdure. 
At  the  entrance  of  Matlock  is  a neat 
stone  bridge,  and  near  to  it  on  a rock 
stands  the  church.  On  the  hill  above 
the  church,  called  Ribcr  Hill,  arc  the 
remains  of  what  is  supposcsl  to  have  been 
a Druidical  altar,  consisting  of  four 
rude  masses  of  gritstone,  the  smallest 
of  which  is  placeil  on  the  othens ; they 
are  called  the  Hirst  Stones.  Tlie  re- 
sident inhabitants  of  the  village  are 
employed  in  the  lead-mines  of  the 
vicinity,  and  in  a large  cotton  fac- 
tory of  Mr.  Arkwright,  who  has  also 
an  extensive  pajwr-mill  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  whole  parish  contains 
3262  inhabitants. 

About  a mile  from  Matlock  Hath  is 
Cromford,  where  Arkwright  erected  his 
first  cotton  spinning  mill.  Cromford 
has  now  two  cotton  mills  which  are 
driven  by  water,  conveyed  by  subterra- 
neous drains  nearly  two  mites  in  length, 
called  the  Cromford  Sough,  from  the 
lead-mines  near  Winster.  Stockings 
and  lace  are  made  here  to  some 
extent.  Red  lead  is  manufactured, 
and  tapis  calaininaris  is  ground  and 
prepared.  There  are  an  infant  and  other 
schools.  The  Cromford  canal  termi- 
nates here,  and  the  High  Peak  railway 
joins  the  canal  a short  distance  south  of 
the  town. 

Winster,  about  three  miles  W.N.W. 
of  Matlock  and  16  north-west  of  Derby, 
is  a market-town,  situated  near  the  rich 
lead-mines.  It  is  a small  place,  but 
there  is  a considerable  number  of  cot- 
tages scattered  round  it.  The  inhabit- 
ants arc  chiefly  employed  in  working 
the  mines.  Besides  the  church  there  is 
a Dissenting  chapel ; the  town  contains 
one  infant  school,  two  daily,  and  two 
Sunday  schools.  At  Birchover,  about  a 
mile  north  of  the  town,  are  some  curious 
rocking  stones,  the  largest  of  which 
weighs  50  tons. 

Bakewell,  the  election  town  of  the 
northern  division,  is  22  miles  N.N.W. 
of  Derby,  on  the  \Vyc,  and  about  three 
miles  utwvc  the  conlliieuco  of  the  Wve 
and  Derwent,  in  a deep  valley  in  tiio 


mountainous  region.  Bakewell  is  a 
very  ancient  place:  it  is  mentioned  in 
the  Sa.ron  ChronMe  as  existing  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Elder,  who  ordered 
a castle  to  be  built  in  the  neighbour- 
ho.Kl.  The  castle  hill  is  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Wye,  and  traces  may  still 
be  discovcrerl  of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
castle.  The  parisls  church  is  an  old 
handsome  building,  exhibiting  in  its  ar- 
chitecture specimens  of  the  style  of  three 
difleront  ))crio<la.  The  oldest  part  is 
supposed  to  have  been  built  in  the  1 Itli 
century.  Bakewell  has  a free  school  of 
ancient  date,  which  is  now  kept  in  the 
town-hall.  A large  proportion  of  the 
inhabitants  are  employed  in  working  the 
mines  and  quarries  of  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  cotton  manufacture  and 
working  in  marble  likewise  afford  occu- 
pation to  some  of  the  population.  About 
four  miles  from  the  town  is  Chatswortb, 
the  magnificent  seat  of  the  Duke  of 
Dcvon.shire.  AtChatsworth  the  unfor- 
tunate Mary  Queen  of  Scotland  spent  1 7 
years  of  her  imprisonment  in  England. 

Tideswell,  27  miles  north-north-west 
of  Derby,  is  araarket-town,  rather  meanly 
built.  The  church  is  a fine  structure  of 
the  14th  century.  The  town  contains  a 
free  grammar-school,  founded  in  the 
time  of  Elizabeth  by  the  then  suffragan 
Bishop  of  Hull.  The  name  of  the  place 
is  derived  from  a curious  intermitting 
well,  which,  during  great  rains,  ebbs 
and  flows  two  or  three  times  in  tho 
course  of  an  hour.  It  is  about  a yard 
deep,  and  of  the  same  width;  the  water 
rises  from  two  to  three  feet,  gushing 
from  several  cavities  at  once  for  a few 
minutes.  In  a dry  summer  this  phe- 
nomenon entirely  ceases. 

Buxton,  a market-town,  29  miles 
N.W.  of  Derby,  is  situated  in  a hollow, 
surrounded  by  round-backed  hills.  It 
is  celebrated  for  its  mineral  springs, 
which  are  considered  clficacious,  when 
taken  internally,  in  cases  where  the  di- 
gestion is  feeble  or  impaired  by  luxury. 
The  water  from  the  hot  springs  is  about 
82°  Fahrenheit,  colourless,  and  devoid  of 
taste  or  smell ; 60  gallons  are  discharged 
in  a minute.  There  arc  six  baths 
erected  over  these  springs,  one  of  w hich 
is  appropriated  to  the  poor.  The  water, 
is  used  both  externally  for  bathing  in, 
and  taken  internally.  It  is  generally 
drunk  at  St.  Anne’s  Well, whicli  is  withm 
12  inclies,of  a lold  spiing.  The  season 
lor  drinking  the  waters  i.s  fiom  June  to 
October.  The  hotel,  called  the  Hall, 
adjoins  the  baths,  to  which  visitors  can 
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have  access  within  the  house.  The 
Crescent,  whicti  is  the  principal  huihlini; 
in  the  town,  is  a magnificent  ranee  of 
houses,  crectoil  by  the  late  Duke  of 
Devonshire.  It  consists  of  three  stories, 
the  lowest  of  which  forms  a beautiful 
colonnade,  and  is  occupied  with  shops ; 
the  upper  part  is  divided  into  three 
hotels  and  a lodging  house.  At  the 
back  of  the  Cresefnt  is  an  extensive 
ranffe  of  stables  in  the  form  of  a circus. 
A very  handsome  church  was  erected 
hero  and  opened  in  1812. 

About  four  miles  and  a half  from 
Buxton,  and  33  from  Derby,  is  Cha- 
])cl-en-le-Frith,  a town  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  county  close  to  Cheshire. 
There  is  a small  endowed  school,  an<l, 
Iresidcs  the  church,  there  are  two  Dis- 
sentini;  places  of  worship.  The  cotton 
manufacture  is  carried  on  here,  though 
not  on  a very  extensive  scale ; and 
several  fairs  are  held  here  annually. 
The  Peak  forest  lime-works  lie  three 
miles  ea,st  of  the  town.  Chapcl-cn-lc- 
hrith  is  a polling-place  for  the  county. 

Six  miles  from  Chapcl-cn-lc-Frith  is 
Castlctoi!,  a village  which  lakes  its 
name  from  an  ancient  castle,  situated 
on  a steep  rock  250  feet  high,  to  w Inch 
there  is  but  one  ascent,  which  is  so 
winding  that  the  road  to  the  summit  is 
two  miles  in  length.  On  the  steep  side 
of  another  mountain  is  a large  opening 
in  the  form  of  a Gothic  arch. 

• Chesterfield,  a borough  and  market- 
town  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  Ro- 
(hcr,  is  22  miles  north  of  Derby.  It  is 
conjectured  from  its  name  to  have  been 
a Roman  station,  but  at  the  Norman 
survey  it  was  an  insignificant  place. 
The  church,  which  is  of  considerable 
antiquity,  is  a handsome  building,  in 
the  form  of  a cross,«having  a curiously 
twisted  wooden  spire  2,30  feet  in  height. 
The  grammar-school  was  founded  in 
the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  (said  at 
present  to  be  closed):  there  are  two  alms- 
houses. In  the  market-place  is  a neat 
town-hall,  which  contains  a debtors’  pri- 
son on  the  ground  lloor,  and  the  sessions 
house  on  the  second  lloor.  This  town 
has  a silk  and  a cotton  mill,  and  manu- 
factures shoes,  stockings,  and  carpets. 
Several  potteries  have  been  established 
in  the  vicinity.  Both  iron  and  coal  are 
worked  near  Chesterfield.  The  town 
communicates  with  the  lido- water  of  the 
Trent  by  the  Chesterfield  canal.  Ches- 
terfield is  a polling  place  for  the  county. 

All'reton,  a market-town,  13  miles 
north  by  east  of  Derby,  is  a long,  strng- 
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gling  place,  with  the  houses  irregularly 
built,  and  some  of  them  very  old.  Ma- 
nufactures of  stockings  and  of  earthen- 
ware are  carried  on  hero ; and  at  Ridding, 
in  the  neighbourhood,  there  arc  consi- 
derable iron-works.  It  has  a free- 
school.  Alfreton  is  a polling-place  for 
the  county. 

Ditmftold,  2G  miles  north  of  Derby,  is 
a small  market-town,  situated  in  an 
extensive  parish  of  the  same  name. 
The  church  stands  on  an  elevation  near 
the  town  ; it  has  a fine  tower  and  spire, 
chiclly  in  the  decorated  English  style; 
there  are  also  three  Dis.senting  meeting- 
houses. A free  grammar-school,  with 
an  income  of  209/.,  alTords  instruction 
to  130  scholars.  There  are  besides  three 
other  small  schools.  Some  manufac- 
tures, chiclly  of  iron  goods,  are  carried 
on  in  the  town.  • 

Glossop  and  Melbourne  are  two  poll- 
ing-places for  the  county. 

Two  or  three  miles  north-west  of  the 
town  of  Winster,  there  are  remains  of 
an  ancient  British  work — the  stone 
circle  of  Arbolows  or  .\rbor-low.  It 
consists  of  an  elliptical  area  of  156  feet 
by  138,  inclosed  by  aditch  18  feet  broad, 
and  an  outer  bank  formed  by  tho  soil 
thrown  out  from  the  ditch  15  feet  high 
on  the  inside.  In  the  inclosuro  there 
arc  openings  on  the  north  and  south 
sides  aljout  42  feet  wide,  and  near  to 
tho  southern  entrance  is  a small  mound 
or  barrow.  Several  rough  unhewn 
stones,  about  five  feet  long  by  three  feet 
broad  and  one  foot  thick,  lie  round  the  in- 
closuro ; and  besides  these  there  are  other 
smaller  ones  scattered  about.  Tho  an- 
cient British  road,  tho  Ryknield  .Street, 
and  the  Roman  road, which  usually  coin- 
cided with  it,  run  through  this  county, 
entering  from  the  south-we.st  and  pass- 
ing into  Yorkshire  on  the  north-cast.  A 
second  Roman  road  may  be  traced  from 
Buxton  to  Brough  inWcstmoreland,  lioth 
of  which  places  are  ascertained  to  have 
been  lioman  stations.  Another  Roman 
road  runs  through  tho  county  from  tho 
Dove,  at  or  near  Rocester,  to  Derventio, 
and  anpears  to  have  continued  in  the 
same  direction  thence  into  Nottingham- 
shire. Another  Roman  road  runs  from 
the  station  of  Mclandra  Castle,  in  Glos- 
sop parish,  to  Brough.  There  arc  like- 
wise traces  of  other  Roman  roiuls. 

Derventio,  now  Little  Chester,  near 
Derby,  appears  to  have  been  the  most 
considerable  Roman  station  in  tho 
county.  Chesterfield,  likewise,  is  sup- 
posed to*  have  been  a Roman  station, 
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the  Lutudarum  of  Uavennas.  The 
iilntioii  at  Krou^h  was  an  oblong,  310 
feet  by  270  feet,  three  sides  of  which  are 
still  perfect;  and  the  foundations  of  a 
tcinpie  and  another  large  building,  with 
other  antiquities,  have  been  discovered 
there.  At  Buxton  several  Roman  baths 
have  been  discovered.  Melandra  castle 
stood  on  a small  eminence  at  the  meet- 
ing of  two  mountain  streams:  it  was  a 
square,  the  side  of  which  was  336  feet : 
there  arc  still  remains  of  the  ramparts 
and  ditch,  and  there  are  also  the  foun- 
dations of  many  buildings  on  the  side 
sloping  to  the  water.  The  most  remark- 
able Homan  antiquities  discovered  in 
this  county  are  three  pigs  of  lead  stainp- 
tal  with  LVT  and  LVTV’D,  abbrevia- 
tions of  Lutudarum  : they  were  found 
near  Matlock,  and  are  now  in  the  British 
Mnscuin.  (Librahj  uf  Entertuining 
Knowledge : — Townley  Gallery,  vol.  ii. 
p.  288.)  A Roman  altar  is  preserved 
m Haddon  Hall,  and  a silver  plate  was 
found  in  Risley  Park. 

There  arc  very  few  Saxon  remains  in 
this  county,  and  there  are  only  the  re- 
mains of  a few  castles  belonging  to  the 
middle  ages.  Haddon  Hull,  near  Bake- 
well,  an  ancient  scat  of  the  Duke  of 
Rutland,  was  erected  in  the  earlier  part 
of  the  15th  century,  and  no  part  appears 
to  be  of  later  date  than  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  Hardwicko  Hall,  the 
property  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
situatcHl  between  Mansfield  and  Chester- 
field, is  a good  specimen  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan style. 

Population  of  the  market-towns  of 
Derbyshire : 


'Derby  (n) . 

23.C07 

Alfrelon  (p) 

5,CPt 

Hol.sover  (p) 

1,42'J 

Chesterfield  tp) 

10,688 

nronneld  (p)  

3,974 

Cbnpol-en  lC'Frith  (p) 

Buxton  (T) 

1,211 

'I'idcswcll  (p) 

2,807 

Hakcwell  Town 

l,898t 

Winster  (c) 

962 

Wirksworth  ( p)  .... 

7,754 

Helper  (c) 

7,890 

Astibomc  (p), 

• 4,884 

W.n.  B sUtiOx  fnr  lioronah.  P for  palish.  T for 
town,  C for  rhupvlry. 

Authorities. 

Davis's  View  of  Derbyshire. 


* Tilt*  iMimiiittuu  ikt  nroM'iit  (109)  U Duiipu»cil  to 
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Daye's  Tour  through  Yorkshire  and 
Derbyshire. 

Mawe’s  Mineralogy  of  Derbyshire. 
Rhodes's  Peak  Scenery  of  Derbyshire. 
Hutton's  History  of  Derby. 

Brown’s  Ooncral  View  of  the  Agricul  - 
ture of  Derbyshire. 

Pilkington’s  View  of  the  present  state 
of  Derbyshire,  1788. 


STAFFORUSHIRE 

Is  bounded  on  the  north-cast  and  east 
by  Derbyshire,  on  the  south-east  by 
Warwickshire,  on  the  south  by  Worces- 
tershire, on  the  west  by  Shropshire,  and 
on  the  north-west  by  Cheshire.  Its 
boundary  forms  a long,  irregular  figure. 
Its  greatest  length  from  north  to  south 
is  54  miles,  anil  from  cast  to  west  34 
miles ; the  area  is  1148  square  miles. 

The  aspect  of  Statfordshire  varies 
considerably  in  different  parts.  In  the 
middle  and  south-west  it  is  cither  ge- 
nerally level,  or  interspersed  with  emi- 
nences which  rarely  rise  to  a great 
height.  In  the  south  and  south-east  a 
few  lofty  ridges  appear  to  give  variety 
to  the  scenery  ; among  these  are  the 
hills  near  Sedgeley  and  Dudley,  the 
quartzosc  and  ragstone  hills  of  Rowley, 
about  two  miles  south-east  of  Dudley  ; 
Barr  Beacon,  a little  to  the  south-east  of 
Walsall ; and  the  high  grounds  near 
Tottcnhall,  Envillc,  and  on  Cannocl^ 
Heath.  In  the  south-east  there  is  a 
ridge  of  high  land  running  from  Lich- 
field to  Drayton  Basset;  and  in  the  cast 
there  is  high  land  on  the  north  and 
east  of  Abbots  Bromley,  beyond  Tiit- 
bury,  extending  cast.  Towards  the 
north,  the  Moorlands  of  Stafi'ordshirc,  ns 
they  are  called.  o(;(;upy  a considerable 
surface.  They  begin  ncai-  Eccleshall. 
on  the  west,  and  near  Ellaston,  on  the 
cast,  and  as  they  advance  further  north 
occupy  the  entire  breadth  of  the  county. 
This  hilly  tract,  on  the  north  and  north- 
eastern boundary  of  the  county,  is  tho 
common  water-shed  of  the  basins  of  tho 
Weaver,  the  Trent,  and  the  Dove;  and 
the  high  lands  on  the  north-eastern 
boundary  form  the  western  border  of 
the  valley  of  the  Dove,  and  consequently 
are  geographically  connected  with  tho 
high  lands  of  the  north-west  part  of 
Derbyshire..  AVcaverHill,  the  highest 
point  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county, 
is  It 53  feet  above  tho  level  of  the  sea. 
Tho  highest  (loint  of  the  Mole  Cop, 
which  is  south-east  of  Congleton  in 
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Clieshirp,  in  nboiit  1100  feet.  The  dis- 
triet  of  the  Moorlands  is  a bleak  and 
dreary  tract,  on  whieh  the  snow  lies 
loiijfer,  and  where  more  rain  falls,  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  county.  The 
whole  drainage  of  the  StaffonUhiro 
moorlands  runs  into  the  basin  of  the 
Trent,  with  the  exception  of  a small 
part  whieh  passes  by  the  Dane  to  the 
valley  of  the  Weaver,  The  drainaf;c  of 
the  remaining  part  of  the  county  also 
runs  to  the  Trent,  with  the  exception  of 
a Biiiall  part  of  the  south-west,  the 
drainaiteof  which  runs  to  the  Severn  by 
the  .Stour. 

The  prineipal  rivers  arc  the  Trent,  the 
Dove,  the  Tame,  the  Blythe,  the  Sow, 
the  Penk,  and  the  Stour.  The  Trent 
rises  near  Biddulph,  in  the  Moorlands, 
and  on  the  extreme  north-western  bor- 
der of  the  county.  It  takes  a southern 
course  through  the  Potteries  to  Stone, 
where  it  turns  to  the  south-east,  and 
continues  this  course  till  its  junction  with 
the  Tame,  live  or  six  miles  north-east 
of  Lichfield.  After  its  junction  with 
the  Tame,  it  turns  to  the  north-cast 
past  Burton  and  forms  the  boundary  of 
the  county,  till  it  is  joined  by  the  Dove 
on  the  left  bank.  The  Tame  rises  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  county  to  the 
west  of  Walsall,  and,  taking  a south- 
east direction,  enters  Warwickshire,  not 
far  from  llandsworth.  At  Tamworlh 
it  again  enters  Siaffordshiie,  and  con- 
tinues its  circuitous  course  in  a northerly 
direction  till  its  junction  with  the  Trent, 
about  seven  miles  above  Burton.  The 
Blythe  rises  near  Wetlcy  moor,  a few 
miles  to  the  north  of  Clicadlc,  and 
running  nearly  parallel  to  the  Tient 
for  some  distance  falls  into  that  river 
near  King’s  Bromley.  The  Sow  rises 
to  the  north  of  Ecclcshall,  and  (lows 
to  Stafford,  where  it  joins  the  Penk. 
which  I'.as  its  source  near  the  village  of 
Somerford  ; the  united  stream  joins  the 
Trent  near  Tixalt.  The  rivers  already 
described  drain  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
count) . The  Stour,  which  rises  in  Shrop- 
shire, takes  a south  direction,  passes 
into  Staffordshire,  and  thence  enters 
Worcestershire,  whore  it  falls  into  the 
Severn  at  Stourport.  This  river,  whieh 
is  only  2U  miles  in  length,  puts  in  mo- 
tion more  than  30  slitting  mills,  forges, 
corn  mills,  8tc. 

The  Damps  and  the  Manyfold  are 
two  small  streams  which  rise  in  the 
Moorlands,  and  fali  into  the  Dove.  Both 
of  them  run  under  ground  a consider- 
able distance  near  Ham.  The  Cburnet 


rises  on  the  norlhcrn  border  of  the 
county  and  falls  into  the  Dove,  near 
Koccstcr.  A branch  of  the  Dane,  as 
above  mentioned,  rises  in  the  moorlands, 
near  i-eck.  The  Severn  runs  for  n short 
distance  through  tho  south-western 
angle  of  tho  county. 

The  canals  in  this  county  are  nume- 
rous. The  principal  is  the  Trent  and 
Mersey,  or  Grand  Trunk  Canal,  which 
commences  in  Derbyshire  at  a place 
called  Wilden  Ferry,  where  the  IJcrweiit 
empties  itself  into  the  Trent:  thence 
it  runs  in  a south-westerly  dirwtion 
through  Derbyshire  to  Burton,  where 
there  is  a cut  which  communicates  with 
the  Trent.  Tho  canal  then  proceeds  in 
a south-west  direction  till  it  is  joined 
b^  the  Far.cly  and  Coventry  canal  at 
h radlcy.  About  1 1 miles  north  of  Fazely 
it  turns  to  the  north-west,  aiid  in  this 
part  of  its  course,  at  Hey  wood  Mill,  is 
joined  by  tho  Staffordshire  and  Worces- 
tershire canal,  already  described  in  tho 
account  of  Worcestershire:  continuing 
in  the  same  direction  it  passes  by  Weston 
to  Stone;  then  taking  a more  northerly 
course  it  passes  Burslem,  and  leaves  tho 
county  near  Church  Law  ton.  Tho  Hare- 
castle  tunnel,  a little  north  of  Burslem, 
is  2S80  yards  long.  A small  branch 
canal  runs  from  the  Grand  Trunk,  at 
Stoke,  to  Newcastle,  which  is  joined  by 
another  small  cut  to  tho  Grcsley  canal, 
coming  from  the  coal-mines  in  Apcdale. 
A little  to  the  north  of  Stoke  is  tho 
Calilon  branch,  which  runs  to  the  town 
of  lamk  on  the  cast.  From  Utloxetet 
another  canal  communicates  with  the 
Caldun  branch.  Besides  these  canals, 
several  railways  branch  from  the  main 
line  of  the  Grand  Trunk,  and  facilitate 
the  communication  with  the  pottery  and 
coal  districts.  The  Grand  Trunk  Canal 
enters  Cheshire  immediately  after  leav- 
ing tho  llarccastle  tunnel,  and  joins 
the  Duke  of  Bridgewater's  canal  at 
Preston  Brook.which  last  canal  falls  into 
the  Mersey  at  Runcorn  Gap,  making 
a course  of  9.3  miles,  of  which  the  last 
six  miles  lielong  to  the  Bridgewater 
canal.  This  great  undertaking  was 
commenced  by  Brindley  in  1706,  and 
was  accomplished  with  no  small  diffi- 
culty. In  its  course  it  passes  over  126 
aqueducts,  besides  a very  c.xtensive 
a(|ueduct  over  the  Dove,  and  through 
six  tunnels.  It  has  91  locks.  The  old 
Birmingham  canal,  already  mentioned 
in  the  description  of  Warwickshire, 
joins  the  Staffordshire  and  Worce.-ter- 
shire  canal  near  Wolverhampton,  after 
2 A 
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a course  of  23  miles.  There  are  several 
collateral  cuts  to  the  coal  mines  and 
iron  furnaces.  Tlio  Wyrlcy  canal  beipns 
in  the  Coventry  and  Fazely  canal,  about 
six  miles  from  Kazely,  and  terminates 
in  the  old  Birmingham  canal  near  Wol- 
verhampton ; this  canal  is  24  miles  long. 
The  Liverpool  and  Birmingham  .Junc- 
tion canal  was  begun  in  lb2r>,  and  is  now 
completed  ; it  commences  where  the  old 
Birmingham  canal  terminates,  and  joins 
the  Kllesraero  canal  in  the  parish  of 
Acton,  in  Cheshire,  Its  total  length  is 
39  miles.  The  Dudley  and  the  Stour- 
bridge canals  have  been  already  noticed 
as  traversing  tlie  south  of  this  county. 
A reference  to  the  map  will  show  better 
than  any  explanation  the  extent  of 
inland  navigation  in  this  county,  and  the 
facilities  thus  afforded  for  communica- 
tion with  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The 
Grand  Junction  rail. road  connecting  Li- 
verpool and  Birmingham  has  the  greatest 
part  of  its  course  in  this  county,  which 
it  traverses  from  the  south-eastern  to 
the  north-western  part,  passing  by 
Wolverhampton,  Penkridge,  Stafford, 
and  leaving  the  county  about  six  miles 
to  the  west  of  Newcastle.  The  Derby 
and  Birmingham  rail-road  crosses  the 
Dove,  between  the  junction  of  that  river 
with  the  Trent  and  the  point  where  the 
Dove  is  crossed  by  the  Grand  Trunk 
Canal.  It  runs  in  the  low  grounds 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  Trent,  to  the 
junction  of  the  Trent  and  Tame,  and 
then  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Tamo 
to  Tamworth,  from  which  town  its  course 
to  its  junction  with  the  London  and 
Birmingham  rail  road  is  in  the  county 
of  Warwick.  The  Manchester  and  Bir- 
mingham rail  road  enters  this  county 
near  Harecastle,  and  traversing  the 
Potteries  passes  Stone,  joining  the 
Grand  Junction  near  Stafford. 

The  new  red  sandstone  formation 
occupies  most  parts  of  this  county,  ex- 
cept where  the  coal-flclds  occur.  The 
chain  of  hills  on  the  north  of  Dudley  are 
limestone ; the  chain  on  the  south  of 
Dudley  consists  entirely  of  one  mass  of 
basalt  and  amygdaloid.  Coal  abounds 
in  this  county,  but  the  quality  is  inferior 
to  that  of  the  best  Newcastle  coal.* 
Ironstone  is  also  extensively  distributed, 
and  limestone  is  most  abundant.  The 


* It )«  of  a IfM  iHtnmmou*  n4tor«.  ^Vhf•n  niwl 
fur  ttie  of  makiiii;  sa>,  U U fimnd  to  afTonl 

from  thirt>  to  thuiy-tite  ]>er  rvnt.  lr»*  fri'in  a c*T<*n 
quniimy  thao  ih«  Ncwcatlle  coal,  ami  Its  hvatinjt 
pow  er  la  cimttltlprt'd  to  W iafertur  iu  oeail)  the  Mtnc 
propx>ition,— /Atrr‘1  (ievh>gtf. 


coal  beds  of  the  southern  coal-field.hnve 
been  ascertained  to  extend  over  a space 
of  about  GO  square  miles,  and  there  are 
in  many  places  beds  of  eight,  ten,  or 
ovcti  twelve  yards  thickness.  Some  of  tho 
pits  near  West  Bromwich  arc  600  feet 
deep.  These  thick  beds  of  coal  are 
divided  into  several  seams,  by  extremely 
thin  partitions,  which  do  not  prevent 
the  whole  from  being  excavated  in  one 
mass.  The  coal  district  extends  north 
to  south  from  Rugeley  to  near  .Stour- 
bridge, and  from  east  to  west,  from 
Walsall  to  Wolverhampton — its  greatest 
length  being  about  25  miles,  and  its 
greatest  breadth  about  five  or  six  miles. 
This  coal-field  differs  in  its  geological 
features  from  those  which  occur  in  the 
other  parts  of  England.  Tho  mill- 
stone grit,  and  mountain  or  carbonife- 
rous limestone,  and  the  old  red  sand- 
stone, on  which  the  coal  - measures 
usually  rest,  are  here  found  wanting, 
and  they  immediately  overlie  the  tran- 
sition limestone.  The  beds  of  sandstone, 
alternating  with  the  coal  and  ironstone, 
are  likewise  few  and  very  thin,  and  of 
small  importance  compared  with  those 
which  occur  in  the  great  coal-field  of  the 
northern  counties.  Numerous  pits  are 
sunk  in  this  coal-field.  Five  thin  seams 
of  coal  occur  before  the  main  bed,  or  ten 
yard  coal,”  which  is  most  extensively 
worked  in  the  neighbourhoorl  of  Dudley, 
where  its  depth  from  the  surface  is  gene- 
rally about  120  yards.  This  seam  crops 
out  near  Bilston,  and  the  northern  half 
of  the  coal-field  is  entirely  occupied  by 
the  lower  scams  of  coal,  which  are  chieHy 
worked  to  the  north  of  a line  drawn 
from  Wolverhampton  to  Walsall,  and 
underlie  tho  open  tract  termed  Cannock 
chase.  Variou.s  beds  of  clay-ironstone 
alternate  with  the  coal  strata  ; the  prin- 
cipal of  those  wrought  for  the  iron  ore  is 
that  which  immediately  underlies  the 
main  coal  scam.  Iron  is  thus  obtaineil 
most  abundantly  and  of  the  liest  quality 
in  the  vicinity  of  Wednesbury,  Tipton, 
Bilston,  and  Sedgeley. 

The  abundance  of  coal  and  iron,  and 
the  proximity  of  excellent  limestone  and 
fire-clay,  render  this  district  most  active 
in  milling  and  manufacturing  industry, 
and  give  to  it  a most  striking  and  singular 
appearance:  the  following  characteristic 
description  of  this  part  of  the  eoiiiity  is 
taken  from  the  .Wining  Revinr.  " To  the 
tourist  or  casual  traveller,  this  tract  af- 
fords many  objects  of  great  interest ; the 
effects  of  mining  operations  on  a gigantic 
scale  being  everywhere  palpably  placed 
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before  his  eyes,  by  the  unusual  appear- 
ance of  the  country,  thickly  sludiled 
urith steam-engines,  with  blastfurnaces, 
and  with  railways,  and  presenting  evi- 
dent marks  of  being  completely  honey- 
combed below,  in  the  vast  unsightly 
mounds  of  rubbish  which  are  scattered 
in  all  directions  upon  the  surface.  The 
effect  of  this  unusual  scenery  is  not  a 
little  increased  by  the  enormous  vo- 
lumes of  dense  smoke  which  hover 
round  in  all  directions,  and  obscure  the 
sky,  while  at  night  the  view  is  rendered 
still  more  striking,  the  whole  horizon 
being  illuminated  by  the  light  of  innu- 
merable cuke  fires  and  blast  furnaces.” 
In  the  north  part  of  the  county  there 
are  likewise  two  smaller  cual-flelds  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Potteries ; one 
lying  or<  the  north-east  of  Newcastle 
is  of  a triangular  form,  having  its  two 
sides  nearly  ten  miles  each,  and  its  base 
about  seven  miles;  the  vertex  is  near 
Coiigletun,  and  Newcastle  is  nearly  in 
the  centre  of  the  base.  It  has  been  as- 
certained near  Bursicm,  that  there  are 
.12  seams  of  coal  varying  from  about  three 
to  ten  feet  in  thickness.  Tlio  other  coal- 
field is  in  the  vicinity  of  Chcadle  and 
of  Dilhorne  ; it  is  about  five  miles  long 
and  three  miles  broad,  and  is  of  little 
importance.  The  North  Staffordshire 
coal  IS  of  very  good  quality.  A species 
called  the  peacock  coal,  from  the  pris- 
matic colours  which  it  exhibits,  is  dug  up 
in  many  places.  The  ironstone,  which 
usually  lies  under  and  alternates  with 
the  coal,  is  likewise  worked  ; and  there 
arc  several  blast  furnaces  in  the  vici- 
nity of  the  Potteries.  Copper  and  lead 
ores  likewise  exist  in  thts  county,  and 
both  of  them  are  worked.  The  hills  of 
Seilgcley  and  Dudley  Castle,  in  the 
south  part  of  the  county,  are  of  lime- 
stone, which  also  occurs  at  Rushall 
and  llayhcad,  and  in  inexhaustible 
abundarice  on  the  north-east  moorlands, 
and  along  the  banks  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  Dove.  Several  tunnels  on  the 
numerous  canals  of  this  county  are  cut 
through  solid  limestono  rocks.  The 
lime  is  sent  to  various  places  for  mortar, 
and  is  also  applied  ns  a manure.  In 
some  places  this  limestone  approaches 
to  and  passes  into  marble,  and  in  others, 
as  at  Dudley,  it  is  chiefly  composed  of 
organic  remains.  Grey  marble  is  found 
at  Slansop  and  at  Pokehill ; and  not  far 
from  Bentley  hill,  marble  of  a jet  black 
colour  is  obtained,  but  it  is  so  hard  as  to 
be  worked  with  difficulty.  Alabaster 
occurs  abundantly,  particularly  on  the 


banks  of  the  river  Dove ; and  there 
were  formerly  extensive  quarries  of  it, 
but  at  present  few  of  them  are  worked. 
There  are  large  quarries  of  freestone  in 
various  places.  Potters’  clay  of  several 
sorts  is  found,  particularly  in  the  pottery 
districts  in  tho  north-west  part  of  the 
county.  At  Amblecot  there  is  a clay  of 
a dark  bluish  colour,  w hich  is  the  l>est 
material  for  glass-house  pots  of  any  in 
England*. 

The  soil  of  this  county  varies  from 
stiff  and  strong  clay  to  loose  and  light 
sand.  The  strong  clayey  soil  prevails  in 
a considerable  tract  between  the  Trent 
and  the  Dove,  extending  from  Burton, 
westwards,  beyond  Stone.  Another 
tract  of  tho  same  soil  extends  from 
Stone  southwards  to  Brewoorl,  and 
from  .Stafford  to  the  western  border  of 
the  county.  It  also  occurs  in  a narrow 
tract  on  tho  south-west,  near  the  .Severn. 
The  light  soil  occurs  in  a tract  which 
stretches  from  the  Trent,  southwards, 
along  the  Tame  and  the  eastern  Itorder 
of  the  county,  nearly  to  Birmingham: 
and  from  the  Tame,  westward,  latyond 
Lichfield.  In  another  district  on  the 
south-west  this  soil  occurs  on  each  side 
of  the  river  Stour,  from  Pattingham 
southwanls  to  VVorcestershire.  A cal- 
careous soil  is  found  in  a district  of  con- 
siderable extent,  situated  chiefly  be- 
tween the  Dove  and  the  town  of  Ip- 
stones,  on  the  west,  and  between  Fazely, 
on  the  south,  and  Warslow  on  the  north. 
Two  other  tracts  of  smaller  extent  occur 
at  Walsall  and  Dudley,  on  the  south- 
east. In  some  particular  spots  peat 
earth  forms  the  soil  of  the  banks  of  the 
rivers,  and  when  properly  drained  and 
ameliorated,  it  becomes  valuable  pasture 
and  meadow  land.  Tho  mixed  soil  of 
sand  and  clay,  or  loam,  comprehends 
the  remaining  parts  of  the  county. 
Staffordshire  is  well-stocked  with  wood 
of  every  description,  and  many  planta- 
tions of  valuable  timber  are  scattered 
throughout  the  county.  Tho  agricul- 
ture is  principally  arable,  although  there 
is  mucli  grass  land  along  the  rivers,  and 
more  cattle  and  sheep  are  reared  within 
the  county  than  is  sufficient  for  the 
consumption.  Tlie  usual  crops  under 
tillage  arc  wheat,  barley,  oats,  beans, 
vetches,  turnips,  with  rye,  some  peas, 
cabbages,  and  rape  in  particular  dis- 
tricts, and  some  of  the  artificial  grasses. 


* Th«!  teggan,  or  buxM  in  «hich  the  porcelain  in 
baked,  are  made  of  fine  clav  mixed  witli  old  gtutmd 
•eSKara;  but  the  clajr  foiioil  here  which  it  used  A>r 
ibb  purpose  U not  to  good  at  that  uteil  in  Fnuicc. 
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Staffordshire  is  divided  into  five  hun- 
dreds, comprising  224  parishes,  in  which 
there  are  one  city  ami  more  than  20 
market-towns.  It  is  likewise  politically 
divided  into  north  and  south  divisions, 
each  of  which  is  represented  by  two 
members  in  Parliament. 

The  nortlrern  division  coynprises — 
Hundreds  : Pirehill,  I'etmonslow,  and 
part  of  OHlow. 

The  southern  division  comprises — 
Hundreds  : the  remaining  part  of  OHlow, 
Seisdon,  Cuttlestone. 

Stafford,  a municipal  borough,  is  the 
county  town,  and  the  place  of  election 
of  the  north  division  of  the  county.  It 
is  111  miles  N.VV.  of  London,  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  river  Sow,  near  its 
contluenco  with  the  Penk,  and  four 
miles  and  a half  in  a straight  line  above 
its  junction  with  the  Trent. 

The  streets  are  well  paved,  and  most 
of  the  houses  are  built  in  a regular 
manner,  of  brick  or  of  stone.  Stafford 
sends  two  members  to  parliament. 

There  are  three  churches,  two  of 
which  are  of  some  antiquity,  besides  va- 
rious places  of  worship  for  dissenters. 
The  county-hall,  situated  near  the 
centre  of  the  town,  is  a spacious  mo- 
dern building  ; and  at  the  back  of  it  is 
a large  and  convenient  market-place. 
The  county  infirmary  is  a plain,  respect- 
able building.  The  county  gaol,  situ- 
ated nearly  opposite  the  infirmary,  is 
on  a large  scale,  and  contains  about 
150  separate  cells.  Near  the  county 
gaol  is  the  county  lunatic  asylum,  which 
is  capable  of  accommodating  a great 
number  of  patients.  A free  school  was 
established  here  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
VI.  There  are  likewise  anational  school, 
infant  and  Sunday  schools.  A castle 
formerly  stood  about  a mile  and  a half 
south-west  of  the  town,  upon  the  site 
of  which  two  lowers  and  a banqueting 
room  have  been  erected,  on  the  plan  of 
the  original  building.  This  castle  was 
the  property  of  the  Slaffonls.  Dukes  of 
Buckingham,  hereditary  High  Consta- 
bles of  England,  and  forfeite<I  in  the 
time  of  Richard  III : it  is  now  pos- 
sessed by  their  descendant.  Lord  Staf- 
ford. The  chief  manufacture  of  Staf- 
ford is  boots  and  shoes  ; there  is  also 
some  tanning,  and  a considerable  traffic 
is  carried  on  by  means  of  the  inland 
navigation  already  described.  Stafford 
appears  to  have  been  a place  of  some 
importance  even  in  the  time  of  the 
Saxons. 

Newcastle  under-Lyme,  an  ancient 


municipal  borougli,  takes  its  name 
from  a castle  now  in  ruins,  but  which 
when  built  was  termed  the  New  Castle, 
to  distinguish  it  from  an  older  one  in 
the  neighbourhood.  The  town  stands 
on  the  banks  of  a small  branch  of  the 
Trent.  The  appellative  under- Lyme 
is  derived  from  an  ancient  forest  of  that 
name  extending  into  Cheshire,  and  the 
same  appellation  is  common  to  other 
places  in  its  vicinity.  It  is  15  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Stallbrd,  and  consists  of  two 
wide  streets,  running  parallel  to  each 
other,  and  smaller  ones  intersecting 
them.  The  principal  streets  arc  well- 
p.vved,  and  the  houses  generally  built 
in  a neat  and  regular  manner.  The 
town  has  two  churches,  one  of  them 
with  n lofty  ancient  tower,  and  several 
meeting-houses  for  dissenters,  New’- 
castle  has  a free  grammar-school, 
founded  in  the  reign  of  Elizalieth  by 
John  Cotton  ; four  day  schools,  and  one 
day  and  Sunday  national  school,  are 
partly  supported  by  an  endowment, 
called  “ Hatsel’s  Charity.”  In  addition 
to  these  there  are  two  other  endowed 
schools,  one  an  English  school,  and  the 
other  a mistress’s  school  for  young 
children.  Tlie  market-place,  situated  in 
the  centre  of  the  high  street,  is  ex- 
tremely good.  The  chief  business  of  the 
town  is  in  the  manufacture  of  hats, 
which  is  carried  on  to  a considerable 
extent,  as  are  also  tlie  silk  and  cotton 
trades.  Newcastle  sends  two  mcmlrera 
to  parliament,  and  the  limits  of  the  fran- 
chise have  been  extended  by  the  Boun- 
dary Act.  Before  the  opening  of  the 
Grand  Junction  - Railway,  32  stage 
coaches  passed  through  this  town  daily  : 
there  is  now  only  one.  In  the  vicinity  of 
Newcastle  is  the  district  of  the  Potteries, 
which  occupies  an  extent  of  about  10 
square  miles.  Within  this  space  there  are 
several  populous  towns  and  villages  in 
all  of  which  almost  the  only  employment 
is  the  manufacture  of  porcelain,  earthen- 
ware, stene  ware,  and  other  ware,  of 
which  clay  forms  part  of  the  material. 
All  through  this  district  the  soil  contains 
a great  variety  of  clays,  which  ore 
adapted  to  the  use  of  the  potter.  One 
kind  of  clay,  w'lich  is  almost  peculiar  to 
the  district,  will  bear  an  intense  degree 
of  heat,  a quality  which  renders  it  of 
great  value  to  the  porculniu  manufac- 
turer. by  whom  it  is  made  into  cases 
culled  Seggars,  in  which  the  porcelain 
is  placed  in  the  ovens  to  be  hardened. 
Under  the  clay  are  rich  beds  of  coal, 
which  arc  easily  worked.  With  these 
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natural  advanta);es,  poltcriea  were  early 
eatablislied  here,  and  some  antiquarians 
suppose  that  they  have  existed  un  this 
spot  ever  since  the  time  of  the  Romans. 
However  this  may  be,  the  manufaVturo 
was  confined  to  a few  objects  of  tlie 
commonest  and  coarsest  description, 
* until  the  beginning:  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  About  that  time  some  great 
iniprovemenls  in  the  art  were  made  by 
two  Dutchmen  of  the  name  of  Elers, 
and  subsequently  by  Aslbury  ; but  it  re- 
maine<l  for  Wedgwood  to  give  to 
English  pottery  the  value  which  it  at 
)iresent  holds,  and  thus  to  make  it  an  ar- 
ticle of  great  commercial  importance. 
This  district,  which  is  naturally  barren, 
has,  by  means  of  the  potteries,  been 
raised  both  in  population  and  wealth. 
Wedgwood  invented  seven  different 
kinds  of  ware,  by  a course  of  scientific 
experiments  combitied  with  practical 
knowledge. 

The  works  of  Wedgwood  are  situated 
at  Etruria  about  one  mile  and  ahalffi-om 
Newcastle,  a place  of  his  ow.i  creation, 
and  which  he  so  named  in  consequence 
of  his  successful  imitation  of  the  ancient 
Etruscan  vases.  The  ample  fortune 
which  Wedgwood  acquired  was  libe- 
rally distributed  in  fostering  genius  and 
promoting  objects  of  utility. 

The  district  of  the  Potteries  obtained 
under  the  Reform  Act  the  privilege  of 
being  represented  by  two  members  in 
parliament.  The  elective  franchise  ex- 
tends over  a district,  which  includes  the 
several  townships  of  Pcnkhull,  with 
Boothen  (in  which  is  the  town  of  Stokc- 
upon-Trent,  one  mile  and  a half  east  of 
Newcastle-under-Lyme)  ; Tunstall  ; 
Burslem,  three  miles  from  Newcastle  ; 
Hanley,  two  miles  north-cast  of  Newcas- 
tle; Shelton;  Fenton  Vivian;  Lane  End; 
Fenton  Culvert ; Longton  ; the  Vill  of 
Rushlon  Grange ; and  the  Hamlet  of 
Sneyd.  The  whole  of  these  are  com- 
prised in  the  new  borough  of  Stoke- 
U|)on-Trent.  The  North  Staffordshire 
Infirmary,  an  extensive  and  most  useful 
modern  institution,  stands  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  Potteries  district  at  Etru- 
ria. 

Leek,  a market-town,  situated  in  the 
moorlands,  on  the  river  Churnet,  is  on 
the  great  road  from  London  to  Man- 
chester. and  about  22  miles  N.  by  E.  of 
Stafford.  The  church  is  the  only  pub- 
lic building  worth  notice.  The  manti- 
facturcs  consist  principally  of  silk  and 
mohair;  and  the  cotton  manufacture 
also  has  to  some  extent  been  established 


here.  There  is  a copper  mine  in  the 
vicir ity. 

Chcadlc,  a market-town,  14  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Stafford,  is  pleasantly  situ- 
ated in  a vale,  but  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  bleak  and  almost  barren  hills, 
which  however  abound  in  coal-mines  of 
considerable  value.  It  contains  a large 
church,  newly  rebuilt,  and  a free  school. 
There  are  extensive  manufactories  of 
copper,  brass,  and  tin,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Cheadle.  Leek,  and  Newcastle 
are  all  polling  places  for  the  county. 

Uttoxetcr  is  an  ancient  market-town, 
13  miles  E.N.E.  of  Stafford,  situated 
on  a gentle  eminence,  near  the  western 
bank  of  the  Dove,  w hich  is  crossed  by  a 
fine  bridge.  Uttoxetcr  is  a large  and 
well-built  town,  and  has  a fine  open 
market-place  in  the  centre  with  three 
streets  branching  from  it.  The  church 
is  an  ancient  structure,  with  a lolly 
steeple.  The  town  has  a free-school. 
The  market  is  well  supplied  with  cattle, 
pigs,  sheep,  and  cheese,  and  other  farm 
produce,  from  the  rich  meadow  and  pas- 
ture lands  which  surround  the  town. 

Stone,  a market-town,  six  miles  north 
of  Stafford,  on  the  banks  of  the  Trent, 
and  near  the  Grand  Trunk  Canal,  prin- 
cipally consists  of  one  long  street,  with 
a convenient  market-place  of  modern 
ibrmation.  There  ore  two  churches. 
Here  is  a free  grammar  and  charily 
school,  and  an  endowment  for  the  sup- 
ort  of  poor  widows.  This  town  also 
as  increased  in  trade  and  population 
since  the  extension  of  the  inland  navi- 
gation. A considerable  manufacture  of 
shoes  is  carried  on  in  this  town. 

Ecclesball,  six  miles  west-north-west 
of  Stafford,  is  a neat  town,  the  houses 
being  in  general  well  built.  It  has  a 
good  church  and  a charity  school.  Near 
to  the  castle,  which  was  founded  at  a 
very  early  date,  is  the  principal  residence 
of  the  bishop  of  Lichfield  ; only  a round 
tower  remains  of  the  original  castle. 

Burton-upon-Trent  is  a market-town 
of  great  antiquity,  21  miles  duo  cast  of 
Stafford,  and  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Trent,  which  is  crossed  by  an  old  narrow 
bridge  of  36  arches.  The  river  is  navi- 
gable fnim  Burton  to  its  mouth  fur 
barges  of  considerable  size.  The  town 
consists  of  one  principal  street,  which 
runs  parallel  to  the  river,  and  another 
which  crosses  it  at  right  angles.  The 
church  is  a neat  edifice,  erected  rather 
more  than  a century  ago.  ’ A sccund 
church  has  also  been  built  within  a few 
years.  The  town  hall  is  a large  modern 
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building.  Burton  has  a free  grammar- 
school,  and  two  almshouses.  Some  ex- 
tensive cotton-mills  have  been  esta- 
blished here,  and  there  is  a consider- 
able manufacture  of  hats,  and  of  iron 
articles;  but  the  chief  production  of 
Burton  is  its  excellent  ale,  which  is  made 
in  large  quantities,  both  for  home  con- 
sumption and  fur  exportation. 

Lichfield,  the  principal  place  in  the 
southern  division  of  the  county,  is  119 
miles  north-west  of  I.ondon,  and  16 
miles  south-east  of  Stafford.  It  is  a very 
ancient  city,  and  the  see  of  a bishop  ; it 
is  likewise  a county  of  itself,  and  repre- 
sented by  two  members  in  parliament. 
The  limits  of  the  county  extend  over  a 
surface  the  greatest  length  of  which 
from  north  to  south  is  three  miles,  and 
fr*om  east  to  west  two  miles  and  a half. 
The  city,  which  is  situatetl  in  a fine 
healthy  valley,  derives  its  chief  import- 
ance from  being  inhabited  by  the  digni- 
taries of  the  cathedral  church,  and  per- 
sons of  independent  fortune.  Lichfield  is 
the  birth-place  of  Ur.  Johnson.  The  city 
is  neat  and  well  built,  and  consists  of 
three  or  four  principal  streets,  and  some 
smaller  ones : some  of  the  houses  are 
large  and  handsome.  In  the  north- 
west part  of  the  town  is  a large  pool 
of  water,  which  adds  much  to  the 
beauty  of  the  place ; and  at  the  other 
side  of  this  pool  is  “ The  Close,"  which 
contains  the  cathedral,  the  bishop’s 
palace,  and  other  buildings  connected 
with  the  church.  The  cathedral,  which 
is  supposed  to  have  been  foundeil  about 
the  year  667,  was  renewed  and  enlarged 
at  a subsequent,  hut  very  early  date ; 
and  the  present  structure,  though  it  has 
been  repaired  and  improved,  is  of  great 
antiquity.  The  building  from  east  to 
west  is  411  feet  in  length,  and  67  in 
breadth  from  north  to  south.  An  ole- 
ant  steeple  rises  in  the  centre  to  the 
eight  of  258  feet,  and  there  are  two 
smaller  steeples  at  the  west  end.  The 
entrances,  both  on  the  south  and  north 
sides,  are  very  handsome,  and  extremely 
rich  in  mouldings.  There  are  also  nu- 
merous figures  on  the  west  front,  repre- 
senting scriptural  subjects.  The  library 
which  belongs  to  the  cathedral  contains 
several  valuable  books  and  manuscripts. 
The  bishop's  palace  is  a spacious  build- 
ing of  stone,  but  the  bishops  have 
for  some  time  back  fixed  their  residence 
at  Eccleshall  Castle,  and  the  palace  at 
Lichfield  is  generally  occupied  by 
tenants.  Tlicro  are  three  other  churches, 
two  of  which  ore  of  very  ancient  date ' 


that  of  St,  Chad  was  founded  before  the 
cathedral ; and  the  church  of  St. 
Michael’s,  ^situated  on  the  mount  called 
Greenhill,  is  remarkable  for  the  extent 
of  its  cemetery,  which  contains  seven 
acres  of  ground.  The  market-house  is 
a light  building  of  brick  : the  Guildhall 
is  a handsome  stone  edifice,  with  a gaol  • 
under  it.  There  is  a small  theatre. 
The  free  grammar-school  was  founded 
by  Edward  VI.  There  is  also  another 
endowed  school,  called  the  " Minors* 
School  and  two  national  and  two 
infant  schools.  The  chief  manufactures 
of  Lichfield  are  horse  sheetings  and 
sail-cloths  ; it  is  likewise  noted  for  its 
ale.  Lichfield  is  a polling  place  for  the 
county,  and  the  place  of  election  fur  the 
south  division  of  the  county. 

Tainworth  is  a borough  and  market- 
town,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
rivers  Tame  and  Anker,  22  miles  south- 
east of  Stafford.  This  town  is  partly 
in  the  county  of  Warwick.  It  sends 
two  members  to  parliament,  and  the 
franchise  has  been  e.xtended  by  the 
Bouudary  Act  to  the  whole  parish, 
which  comprises  an  area  of  about  10,000 
acres.  The  town  is  large  and  well 
built,  and  surrounded  by  rich  and  luxu- 
riant meadows,  which  are  watered  by 
the  rivers  Tome  and  Anker.  There  is 
a bridge  over  each  of  the  rivers.  The 
church  is  a very  large  and  ancient 
building,  which  cotitains  specimens  of 
several  different  styles.  Besides  tho 
church  there  are  several  places  of  wor- 
ship for  dissenters.  Tho  hospital  was 
founded  by  Guy.  the  same  individual 
who  founded  the  largo  hospital  in 
Southwark  which  boars  his  name. 
There  are  also  three  schools  supported 
by  an  endowment.  Tamworlh  castle 
is  of  early  Norman  architecture,  and 
rather  a heavy  building.  The  exterior 
is  still  kept  ill  tolerable  repair,  but  the 
inside  is  much  dilapidated.  A variety 
of  manufactures  are  carricrl  on  here ; to 
the  cast  of  the  town  there  is  a consi- 
derable tape  factory  ; tanning,  calico- 
printing,  and  brewing,  are  flourishing 
branches  of  business. 

Walsall,  a market-town,  is  pleasantly 
situated  on  a gentle  elevation,  1 7 miles 
S.S.E.  of  Stafford.  It  is  a very  flourish- 
ing and  improving  place,  and  w'os  made 
a parliamentary  borough  by  tho  Reform 
Act : the  elective  franchise  extends  to 
the  whole  parish.  It  sends  one  member 
to  parliament  The  town  principally 
consists  of  1 2 large  and  regular  streets. 
One  church,  wbiim  is  of  great  antiquity. 
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is  in  the  form  of  a cross  ; another  has 
been  lately  built.  The  free  (;ramm.ir- 
school  was  founded  in  the  reif^n  of 
Klizaheth.  Various  manufactures  are 
carried  on  in  the  town,  chielly  of  suns 
and  other  fire-arms,  Ras  tubes,  and  all 
kinds  of  harilware  which  are  employed 
•in  saddlery.  Branches  from  the  old 
Birmingham  and  the  Wyrley  canals 
come  up  to  this  town. 

Wolverhampton,  one  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive and  populous  towns  in  .Stafford- 
shire, is  situated  on  rising  ground,  16 
miles  south  of  Stafford,  and  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  numerous  coal-mines.  The 
houses  are  tolerably  well  built  of  brick 
and  tile,  but  most  of  the  streets  are 
narrow  and  dirty.  There  are  three 
churches,  one  of  which  is  collegiate  with 
a.dcan  formerly  annexed  to  Windsor; 
three  chajiels  of  ease,  numerous  dissent- 
ing chapels,  a free  school, and  two  charity 
schools.  The  manufacture  of  japanned 
ware,  locks,  keys,  and  similar  articles, 
form  a very  largo  branch  of  business. 
Nearly  2,1)00  men,  20  years  old  and 
upwards,  are  engaged  hero  in  the  manu- 
facture of  all  kinds  of  iron -ware.  The 
canals  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
town  have  contributed  to  extend  its 
trade.  Both  Wolverhampton  and  Wal- 
sall are  |)olling  places  for  the  county. 

About  a mile  to  the  south-east  of 
^Yolvcrhampton  is  Bilston,  situated  on 
the  great  road  from  London  to  Holy- 
head,  through  Shrewsbury.  It  is  rather 
an  irregular  straggling  town,  but  of  in- 
creasing importance.  It  contains  nu- 
merous manufactures  of  japanned  and 
enamelled  goods,  and  iron-ware.  In 
the  vicinity  there  are  valuable  quarries 
of  freestone,  and  productive  mines  of 
coal  and  ironstone : there  is  also  a par- 
ticular kind  of  orange  coloured  sand, 
which  is  used  for  casting  in  moulds. 
There  arc  several  furnaces  for  smelting 
iron  ore ; and  slitting  mills,  and  various 
other  machinery,  worked  by  steam. 
A large  district  surrounding  the  two 
towns  of  Wolverhampton  and  Bilston, 
and  including  the  respective  townships 
of  Wolverhampton,  Bilston,  Willcti- 
hall,  and  Wcdnesfield,  and  the  parish 
of  Sedgeley,  was  formed  into  the  parlia- 
mentary borough  of  Wolverhampton, 
by  the  Reform  Act,  and  is  now  repre- 
sented in  parliament  by  two  members. 

Seven  miles  south-east  of  Wolver- 
hampton is  West  Bromwich,  which,  till 
within  the  last  very  few  years,  was  a 
town  of  no  importance ; but  it  is  now  a 


busy,  manufacturing  place.  Above 
l,UUi)  men.  upwunls  of  2D  years  of  age, 
arc  employed  in  the  further  preparation 
of  iron  fur  the  forge  and  the  workshop, 
and  a great  proportion  of  the  women 
and  children  are  employed  in  making 
nails. 

Wednesbury.  which  is  on  the  river 
Tame,  nut  far  from  its  source,  and  about 
six  miles  E.S.E.  of  Wolverhampton,  is 
a place  of  great  antiiguity.  In  the  time 
of  the  Mercian  kings  there  was  a noble 
castle  here,  but  every  trace  of  it  has  dis- 
ap|>eared.  On  its  site  on  the  summit 
of  a hill  is  the  church,  a fine  building 
in  the  pointed  style.  Hero  are  like- 
wise three  meeting-houses  fur  dissent- 
ers. Abundance  of  excellent  coal  is 
found  in  the  neighbourhood.  A )iecu- 
liar  species  of  iron  ore,  denominated 
blond  metal,  which  is  used  chielly  in  the 
manufacture  of  nails,  horse-shoes,  and 
hammers,  and  other  heavy  tools,  is 
found  in  the  vicinity  ; and  in  some  parta 
a peculiar  sort  of  red  earth  occurs, 
which  is  employed  in  the  glazing  of  ves- 
sels. The  principal  manufactures  are 
those  of  guns,  coach-harness,  iron  axle- 
trees,  See.,  and  cast-iron  works  of  every 
description.  Enamel  painting  is  also 
executed  in  a superior  style.  The  col- 
lateral hranch  of  the  Old  Birmingham 
canal  to  Walsall  passes  this  town. 

Brewood,  a small  market-town,  nine 
miles  and  a half  south  by  west  of  Staf- 
ford, is  of  ancient  date.  There  was  a 
nunnery  hero  in  the  reign  of  Richard  I. 

Penkridge,  situated  on  the  small  river 
Penk,  five  miles  and  a half  south  of 
Stafford,  is  an  ancient  town,  sup- 
posed by  some  to  be  the  Pennocrucium 
of  Antoninus.  Hero  was  once  a mo- 
nastery, and  the  church  was  formerly 
collegiate.  The  town  contains  a na- 
tional and  a Sunday  school.  Penkridge 
is  one  of  the  polling  places  for  the 
county.  Near  Penkridge  there  is  a fine 
viaduct  of  the  Grand  Junction  Railroad. 

Rugely,  a market-town,  eight  miles 
and  a quarter  E.S.E.  of  Stafford,  is  situ- 
ated near  the  right  bank  of  the  Trent. 
It  is  a well  built  town,  containing  soma 
good  houses.  The  church  was  an  ancient 
building,  with  a handsome  tower : only 
part  of  this  church  is  now  left  standing, 
and  there  is  a new  one.  There 
is  a grammar-school  endowed  by  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  also  another  endowed 
school,  besides  infant  and  other  schools. 
This  town  is  on  what  was  the  great  road 
from  London  to  Lancashire  and  Holy- 
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head,  and  the  Grand  Trunk  Canal  passes 
by  it ; in  consequenre  of  which  the  place 
has  a thriving  appearance. 

Abbot’s  Bromley.  10  miles  cast  of 
Stafford,  is  a polling  place  for  the 
county. 

Tutbury,  situated  in  a valley  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Dove,  19  miles 
E.N.E.  of  Slaffonl,  is  noted  for  its  ancient 
castle,  which  stood  on  a hill  of  consider- 
able height  near  the  town.  It  was  first 
built  in  the  time  of  William  the  Con- 
queror by  Henry  de  Ferrars,  but  was 
forfeited  to  the  crown  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.  It  then  fell  into  decay, 
and  was  rebuilt  in  1350  by  John  of 
Gaunt,  and  became  the  principal  seat 
of  the  Dukes  of  Lancaster.  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scotland,  was  confined  for 
some  time  in  this  castle.  There  are  still 
some  remains  of  Tutbury  Castle  ; the 
gateway  is  tolerably  entire,  and  the 
ruins  of  the  walls  show  them  to  liave 
^een  of  immense  strength  and  thick- 
ness. A priory  was  also  founded  here 
at  the  same  time  as  the  castle,  and  it 
became  richly  endowed.  There  are  now 
scarcely  any  remains  of  the  priory 
buildings,  which  once  occupied  a great 
area.  The  present  parish  cliurch.  which 
is  a part  of  the  old  priory  church,  has  a 
square  embattled  tower  at  one  end, 
surmounted  by  four  small  pinnacles; 
there  is  also  a meeting  house  for  dis- 
senters. Tutbury  lias  an  endowed 
school,  infant  and  Sunday  schools.  The 
principal  occupation  of  the  inhabitants 
IS  wool'Combing  ; there  is  also  a cotton 
manufactory. 

Population  of  the  market-towns  and 
city  of  Staffordshire. 


Stafford  (h) 6.098 

IJchfield  (city) 6,199 

Abbot’s  Bromley  (p). . 1,621 

•Burton  (p) 6,989 

Tutbury  (p) 1,553 

Ultoxeler  (r)  4,664 

Cheadle  (p)  4.119 

Hanley  (c)  7,121 

Leek  (T) 6,374 

I.ongnor(c) 429 

Bursiem  (p)  12,714 

Newcastle  (h) 8,192 

Stone  (p) 7.S09 

Kcclesliall  (p) 4.471 

Rugelcy  (r)  3,165 

Penkridge  (p)  . 2,991 

Brewood  (p) 3,799 


* Taft  of  ihU  p»Tt*h  in  lVrU\»hirc;  the  part  in 
tbit  coMoty  coulaiiit  iHhabitaati. 


•Wolverhampton 24,732 

llilstun  (c) 14,492 

WaUall  (p) 15,065 

•I’Tainwiirlh  (p) 7,1  H2 

West  Bromwich  (p)  . . 15,327 
Wediieshury  (p) 8,437 


Aulhorilies.  • 

Shaw's  History  of  Staffordshire. 

Pitt’s  General  View  of  the  Agricul- 
ture of  Stafl'onlshiro. 

Plott’s  Stafl'onlshire. 

Anrient  and  Modern  State  of  Lich- 
field. 

Harwood's  History  of  Lichfiold. 


SHROPSHIIIE,  OR  SALOP 
Is  hounded  on  the  cast  by  Staffordshire, 
on  the  south  by  Worcestershire,  Here- 
fordsliire,  and  Radnorshire,  on  the  west 
by  Montgomeryshire  and  Denbighshire, 
on  the  north  by  Flintshire  and  Cheshire. 
Its  figure  is  that  of  an  irregular  paral- 
lelogram. The  greatest  length  from 
north  to  south  is  47  miles,  and  from 
east  to  west  about  40  miles ; the  area  is 
1336  square  miles. 

Tlie  aspect  of  this  county  is  char,ie- 
tcrized  by  great  variety  of  surface.  In 
the  south-west  there  is  a mountainous 
district,  wliidi  geographically  belongs 
to  the  Welsh  mountains  system,  and  in 
some  parts  is  of  considerable  eleva- 
tion, (p.  62.)  There  are  several  de- 
tached ridges  in  this  county  ; the  prin- 
cipal is  the  limestone  ridge  of  Wen- 
lock  Edge,  which  divides  the  basin 
of  the  Severn  into  two  parts  (p.  70.) 
This  ridge  runs  nearly  in  a N.E.  direc- 
tion, bounds  the  small  vale  of  the 
river  Onuy  on  the  S.E.,  and  passes  to 
Much  Wenlock  and  Coalbrook  Dale, 
where  the  Severn  makes  its  way  through 
the  high  ground,  which  continues  in 
a N.E.  diicction  till  within  a few  mile.s 
oftlie  boundary  of  the  county.  Forming 
part  of  this  high  ground,  yet  almost 
detached  from  it,  is  the  Wrekin.  a re- 
markable hill  about  nine  miles  E.S.E. 
of  Shrewsbury,  which  rises  to  the  height 
of  1320  feet.  South  of  Wenlock  Edge, 
and  commencing  about  four  miles  south 
of  Much  Wenlock,  ate  iheClce  Hills,  n 
ridge  which  runs  nearly  N.  and  S.,  and 
terminates  on  a parallel  with  Ludlow,  a 

* Tlic  Mhok*  psrifth.  {Deluding  UiUlun,  cuutaiua 
iuliahilJititf. 

t tirealrrpAil  of  llita  U in  Wnmirkiahire  : 

the  p;«tt  in  thU  cuiml>  contains  only  3,^1/  inhabit* 
nuts. 
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few  miles  E.  of  that  town.  Brown  Clee, 
tlio  highest  of  these  hills,  is  1806  feet 
nixjvo  the  sea  level.  West  of  Weiiloek 
E<lt;e,  anil  nearly  parallel  to  it,  is  the 
nnifie  which  contains  Caradoc  hill  and 
the  Lawlcy  hills ; and  west  of  these  is  a 
rid);e  which  belongs  to  the  system  of  the 
Welsh  mountains — called  the  Long- 
mynd— the  greatest  elevation  of  which 
is  1674  feet.  The  high  ground  from 
this  ridge  extends  northward,  but  in  an 
irregular  direction,  to  within  a few  miles 
of  Shrewsbury.  Another  ridge  of  some 
length,  called  the  Sti|>erstoncs,  lies  to 
the  west  of,  and  runs  parallel  to  the 
Longmynd. 

From  a point  a little  north  of  Church 
Stretton,  which  is  near  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Longmynd,  northward  to 
Shrewsbury  and  thence  still  northward, 
nearly  the  whole  breadth  of  the  county  is 
lew  land.  This  district,  which  is  termed 
the  plain  of  Salop,  joins  the  plain  of 
Cheshire  on  the  north.  It  is  divided  by 
the  Severn  into  two  unequal  portions. 
From  south  to  north,  from  Church  Stret- 
ton to  Whitchurch,  it  is  about  30  miles 
in  length,  and  its  breadth  from  Oswestry 
to  Coalbrook  Dale,  is  about  28  miles. 
The  western  boundary  of  the  plain  of 
Salop  is  farmed  by  the  I-ongmynd,  the 
Bieiddin  hills,  and  those  which  extend 
from  Llanymynech  northward  : it  is  ter- 
minated on  the  north  by  the  slight  eleva- 
tion which  separates  it  from  the  plain  of 
Cheshire  and  from  Flintshire.  The 
eastern  boundary  consists  of  the  hills  on 
the  Stuflbrdshiro  border,  and  it  is  ter- 
minated on  the  south  and  south-east  by 
Wcnlock  Edge,  and  the  other  high 
ground  already  described  as  its  con- 
tinuation. 

This  plain,  though  comparatively 
level,  has  still  a considerable  variety  of 
surface,  especially  near  its  southern 
boundary,  where  it  is  generally  of  an 
undulating  character.  To  the  south-east 
of  Weulock  Edge  there  is  also  a con- 
siderable tract  oflevcl  land,  forming  )>art 
of  the  vale  of  the  Severn. 

The  principal  rivers  of  Shropshire  are 
the  Severn,  the  Tern,  and  the  Tenie,  to 
which  may  be  ailded  the  Virnwy,  which 
for  several  miles  septirates  this  county 
from  Montgomeryshire. 

The  Severn  enters  the  county  from 
Montgomeryshire  at  its  conitucncc  with 
the  Virnwy  near  Molverley,  and  then 
Hows  eastward,  with  a scry  winding 
course,  to  Shrewsbury,  which  town  it 
almost  encircles.  Its  general  course  is 
then  south' east  to  Coalbrook  Dale,  from 


which  point  it  runs  in  a general  southern 
direction  past  Bridgenorth.and  leaves  the 
county  near  Bewdley  on  the  borders  of 
Staffordshire  and  Worcestershire.  The 
Severn  thus  divides  the  county  into  two 
nearly  eiiual  parts,  of  which  it  forms  the 
natural  drainage ; and  thus  the  general 
elope  of  these  natural  divisions  may  bo 
considered  as  meeting  in  the  bed  of  this 
river.  Its  course  through  the  county 
is  about  60  miles,  in  every  port  of  which 
it  is  navigable,  except  in  very  dry 
weather,  and  during  high  floods,  for 
barges,  trams,  wherries  and  boats.  It 
contains  salmon  and  various  other  kinds 
of  6sh.  The  river  Virnwy  is  more 
properly  a river  of  Monigoineryshire, 
and  forms  only  a very  small  part  of 
the  boundary  of  this  county.  The 
Tern  rises  on  the  north-eastern  border 
of  the  county,  and  forms  fur  a few  miles 
the  boundary  lietween  Shropshire  and 
Staffordshire,  after  which  it  runs  in  a 
south-west  course  to  its  confluence  with 
the  Severn  near  Wroxeter.  TheTeme 
rises  in  Radnorshire,  and  forms  for  some 
distance  tho  boundary  between  this 
county  and  Radnorshire  and  Hereford- 
shire; it  then  enters  Herefordshire,  from 
which  county  it  flows  into  Shropshire, 
about  three  miles  west  of  I-udlow : its 
course  is  w ithin  Shropshire,  from  Ludlow 
to  Little  Hereford  ; it  then  runs  to  Bur- 
ford,  from  which  place  it  forms  the 
boundary  to  a point  about  two  miles 
below  Tenbury  in  Worcestershire.  Tho 
Corve,  which  joins  the  Temo  a little 
above  Ludlow,  drains  the  longitudinal 
valley  contained  between  Wcnlock  Edge 
and  the  Clee  Hills  ; and  the  Rea,  which 
joins  the  Teino  a few  miles  below  Ten- 
bury, drains  a large  part  of  the  plain 
contained  between  the  Clee  Hills  and 
the  Severn.  The  valleys  contained  be- 
tween Wcnlock  Edge  and  the  Long- 
mynd, and  between  the  Longmynd  and 
the  Stiperstones,  are  drained  by  the 
Onny  and  its  branches,  which  joins  the 
Temc  about  two  miles  above  ttic  junc- 
of  the  Corve  and  the  Tetne. 

Tho  Donnington  Wootl  canal  com- 
mences at  the  junction  of  the  Shropshire 
and  Shrewsbury  canals,  and  extends  to 
Pave  Lane,  three  miles  south  of  New- 
port, a distance  of  about  five  miles,  with  a 
short  branch  to  the  lime-works,  of  n mile 
or  two,  commencing  near  Lilleshall, 
which  is  situated  north  of  the  can.il. 

The  Shropshire  canal  comineiices  at 
the  end  of  the  Shrewsbury  canal,  in  the 
parish  of  Lilleshall,  and  runs  to  Huy, 
near  which  place  ibis  united  to  the  river 
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Severn,  two  miles  below  Coalbrook  Dale. 
It  is  seven  and  a half  miles  in  Icnplb. 
This  and  the  Shrewsbury  canal  are  dis- 
tinguished by  a peculiarity  of  construc- 
tion, which  was  first  adopted  in  1 788. 
Instead  of  locks,  inclined  pianos  are 
used,  three  of  which  are  constructed  in 
this  canal.  These  planes  have  a double 
iron  railway,  and  a loaded  boat  passing 
down  one  of  these  will  bring  up  another 
on  the  other  railway,  nearly  equal  to  one 
third  of  its  own  weight.  The  Shrews- 
bury canal  has  one  inclined  plane  w ith 
a rise  of  75  feet,  and  a lockage  with  a 
rise  of  79  feet.  There  are  several  short 
collateral  cuts  and  railways  proceeding 
from  the  Shropshire  canal  to  the  nu- 
merous collieries,  iron-works.  &c.  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  Birmingham  and 
Liverpool  junction  canal  passes  through 
the  N.  E.  angle  of  this  county.  There 
are  man)'  small  lakes  in  the  county,  of 
which  Ellesmere,  the  largest,  covers 
about  IlG  acres  of  land,  and  its  margin 
is  finely  wooded:  it  is  well  stocked  with 
fish. 

The  Ellesmere  and  Chester  canal 
enters  the  county  from  Cheshire,  near 
Whitchurch,  and  runs  to  the  town  of 
Ellesmere,  and  thence  out  of  this  county, 
near  Chirk,  into  Uenbighshire.  A col- 
lateral cut  called  tho  Llanymynoch 
branch  runs  to  the  S.  W.  and  joins  the 
Montgomery  canal. 

The  Shrewsbury  canal  commences  at 
Shrewsbury  and  follows,  for  a few  miles, 
the  windings  of  tho  Severn : it  then 
runs  in  tho  valley  of,  and  nearly  parallel 
to  tho  Tern,  which  river  it  crosses  by 
an  aqueduct  near  Longdon,  and  joins 
the  Shropshire  and  Donnington  Wood 
canals  at  Wrockwardine  wood.  At 
Preston,  near  tho  Severn,  it  passes 
through  a tunnel  970  yards  long  and  10 
feet  wide.  The  length  of  the  canal  is 
17  miles. 

In  tho  greater  part  of  tho  county, 
the  upper  soil  rests  on  the  new  red 
sandstone  formation.  Tlie  rock  of  the 
AVenlock  ridge  is  transition  limestone, 
belonging  to  the  class  of  “ Silurian 
rocks,”  which  have  lately  received  that 
name  from  Mr.  Murchison.  Basalt 
occurs  in  tho  CIce  hills,  and  in  thoWre- 
kin.  The  south-west  angle  of  tliis 
county,  and  the  I.a)ngmynd  hills,  and 
the  Sliperstones,  are  composed  of  slate, 
schistus,  &c  — tho  rocks  in  which  lead- 
ore  and  other  metallic  veins  are  found. 

The  mineral  productions  of  this  county 
are  particularly  valuable.  Coal  is  found 
in  great  abundance,  and  of  excellent 


quality.  The  principal  coal-field  lies  in 
a district  near  Coalbrook  Dale,  aliout 
six  miles  in  length  and  two  in  breadth, 
beginning  in  the  parishes  of  Barrow  and 
Much  Wenlock,  on  the  west  of  the 
Severn ; tho  boundary  of  the  coal  runs 
through  the  parishes  of  Brosuly,  Made- 
ley,  Little  Wenlock,  Wellington,  Dawley, 
Shifnall,  and  Lilleshall,  in  every  part  of 
which  district  coal  is  found  at  various 
depths.  The  strata  alternate  with  inm- 
stone,  sandstone,  and  slaty  clay.  The 
measures  of  this  coal-field  rest  at  once 
on  the  transition  limestone ; the  mill- 
stone grit,  the  carltoiiiferous  limestone, 
and  the  old  re<l  sandstone,  being  absent, 
the  same  as  in  tho  Dudley  coal-field. 
This  coal  district  is  bounded  on  the  east 
by  a long  broad  belt  of  sandstone,  be- 
ginning a little  to  the  north  of  Shifnall, 
and  following  the  course  of  the  Severn 
till  it  quits  the  county  : on  the  south  and 
west,  it  is  bounded  by  transition  lime- 
stone and  the  basalt  of  the  Wrekin. 
The  coal  from  this  field  is,  in  general, 
a mixture  of  slate  coal  and  pitch  coal. 

The  ironstone  is  not  very  rich,  but 
being  found  in  conjunct  ion  w ith  coal  and 
limestone,  the  fuel  and  the  flux,bymeana 
of  which  the  metal  is  extracted  from  the 
ore,  it  is  profitably  worked  ; and  owing 
to  this  favourable  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances, Coalbrook  Dale  and  its 
vicinity  are  become  the  seat  of  some  of 
the  most  extensive  iron-works  in  the 
kingdom.  In  this  coal-field,  near  the 
inclined  plane  of  the  Shropshire  canal, 
tlicre  is  a remarkable  spring,  about 
three-quarters  of  a mile  from  the  Severn, 
of  petroleum,  which  has  yielded  a great 
quantity  of  that  substance,  but  the  sup- 
ply is  now  much  diminished.  Thia 
spring  was  discovered  upon  cutting  into  a 
new  red  sandstone  hill  in  search  of  coal. 
At  first  the  petroleum  issued  out  to  the 
amount  of  three  or  four  barrels  per  day, 
but  in  1797,  when  Aikin  made  his  inter- 
esting tour,  thia  quantity  was  diminished 
to  only  half  a barrel  per  day.  There  is 
also  a brine  spring  in  this  district. 

At  tho  other  side  of  the  Wrekin,  west 
of  the  Coalbrook  Dalo  field,  in  the  plain 
of  Shrewsbury,  n few  detached  narrow 
irregular  coal-fields  occur.  There  are 
also  some  very  small  unimportant  coal- 
fields on  the  Clee  hills.  In  the  Brown 
Ciee  hills,  the  coal  only  lies  in  thin  strata: 
but  in  the  Titterstonc  Clee  hill,  which  is 
about  four  miles  south  of  tlie  former, 
the  principal  stratum  of  cool  is  six  feet 
thick.  This  coal  basin  bos  been  broken 
into  several  detached  pieces,  and  other- 
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wise  disturbed  by  a vast  basaltic  dyke, 
more  than  a hundred  yards  wide,  which 
intersects  the  Titterstone  bill. 

In  the  north-western ' part  of  the 
county,  other  coal-beds  occur,  forming 
part  of  the  Flintshire  and  Denbighshire 
coal-Held,  which  extends  over  a district 
about  forty  miles  in  length,  from  near 
the  western  cape  of  the  rcstuary  of  the 
Dee  to  a little  way  south  of  Oswestry ; 
its  breadth  seldom  exceeds  three  or  four 
miles.  In  this  county,  the  coal  of  this 
Held  is  worked  near  Oswestry,  and  in 
the  V alley  of  the  Ceiriog,  opposite  Chirk. 
In  the  interval  between  these  two 
places,  the  coal  is  not  worked.  The 
inlermcdiatc  rocks,  between  the  coal 
measures  and  the  transition  limestone, 
are  not  wanting  here  as  in  the  Coulhrook 
Dale  field.  The  carlxmiferous  limestone 
crops  out  from  beneath  the  coal  measures 
westward,  and  is  so  irregular  that,  in 
some  parts,  it  rises  6U0  feet  above  the 
plain,  and  in  others  scarcely  appears 
above  the  level  of  the’  soil.  In  many 
parts,  especially  near  Osw'estry,  the  lime- 
stone is  perfect  marble ; and  small 
'quantities  both  of  lead  and  copper  have 
been  found  in  it.  On  the  east,  the  coal- 
field is  terminated  partly  by  a ridge  of 
freestone  or  sandstone,  which  runs 
mostly  along  the  course  of  the  river 
Perry,  crosses  the  Severn,  and  terminates 
in  the  high  grounds  at  Bicton  and  Ons- 
low. The  lead  mines  of  the  county  are 
in  that  rocky  range  of  which  the  Stiper- 
stones  form  a part ; calamine  or  zinc 
ore  is  also  found  here. 

Shropshire  contains  a great  variety  of 
soils.  On  the  south-west  the  high  lands 
consist  principally  of  a slippery  kind  of 
schistus,  with  a very  thin  upper  soil,  and 
are  covered,  for  the  most  part,  with 
heath  and  short  grass  which  supplies 
pasture  fur  numerous  sheep.  On  the 
west  of  the  county,  farther  north,  there 
are  sumo  tracts  of  deep  loam  lying  over 
limestone.  To  the  south  of  Shrews- 
bury the  loam  is  more  of  a gravelly 
nature,  and  in  other  parts  the  soil  is 
sometimes  sand,  sometimes  clay  ; the 
clayey  soils  are  cither  upon  the  new  red 
sandstone  or  gravel  or  sand.  To  the 
north  and  north-east,  about  and  beyond 
Shrewsbury  and  Wellington,  there  is 
some  low  land  which  contains  peat, 
with  some  good  meadow  land  and  some 
soils,  either  of  sand,  gravel,  or  pebbly 
loam.  On  the  north-west  there  is  a 
considerable  quantity  of  deep  loam, 
and  also  gravelly  soil.  On  the  south 
and  south-east  argillaceous  soil  pre- 


vails, and  this  part  of  the  county  con- 
tains coniideraole  quantities  of  coal, 
ironstone,  and  limestone.  The  climate 
of  Shropshire  varies  considerably  with 
the  elevation  of  the  surface,  but  it  is 
generally  considered  healthy.  On  the 
eastern  side  of  the  county,  the  harvest 
frequently  begins  a fortnight  sooner  than 
in  the  middle  parts,  which  are  of  less 
elevation,  a difference  which  seems  to 
depend,  therefore,  on  the  diflerence  of 
suit,  and  not  on  the  relative  height; 
in  the  south-west  the  crojis  are  still 
later.  This  county  is  in  general  well 
cultivated,  and  jiruduccs  much  mure 
grain  than  is  suflicient  for  its  own  sup- 
ply. On  the  rich  pasture  ground  along 
the  banks  of  the  Severn  many  cattlo 
are  fed,  and  a large  proportion  of  the 
cheese,  called  Cheshire,  is  made  in  this 
county.  Thu  high  lands  are  fed  on  by 
numerous  Hocks  of  sheep,  the  wool  of 
which  is  considered  of  a fine  quality. 
The  crops  commonly  cultivated  in  this 
county  are  wheat,  barley,  oats,  peas, 
and  turnips.  Hups  are  cultivated  to  a 
small  extent  near  the  border  of  Ilcre- 
fordshiro  ; hemp  and  flax  are  also  raised 
in  small  quantities.  There  are  some 
fine  oak  woods  in  this  county,  and  a con- 
siderable number  of  hedgerow  trees, 
principally  ash  and  oak.  In  the  south- 
west district,  birches  are  common,  both 
as  trees  and  fences.  There  are  also 
many  large  tracts  of  coppice  wood, 
which  is  in  great  demand  at  the  iron 
works  for  charcoal.  Several  extensive 
modern  plantations  keep  up  the  stuck  of 
timber,  of  which  a large  quantity  is 
annually  felled. 

Shropshire  is  divided  into  1 4 hundrcrlg, 
comprising  2.43  parishes,  which  contain 
16  market-towns.  It  is  now  likewise 
politically  divided  into  north  and  south 
divisions,  each  of  which  sends  two  mem- 
bers to  parliament. 

The  northern  division  comprises.  Hun- 
dreds— Oswestry,  Pimhill,  North  Brad- 
ford, South  Bradford,  Shrewsbury 
Liberty.  The  southern  division  com- 
prises, Hundreds— Brimstrey,  Chirbury, 
Condover,  Ford,  Munslow,  Overs,  Purs- 
low,  (including  Clun,)  Stottesden,  Wen- 
lock  Franchise. 

Shrewsbury,  the  county  town,  and 
the  place  of  election  for  the  north  divi- 
sion, is  124  miles  north-west  of  I..ondon. 
It  is  represented  by  two  members  in 
Parliament,  and  the  franchise  has  been 
considerably  extended  by  the  Boundary 
Act.  This  town  is  on  the  Severn,  which 
completely  encircles  it,  with  the  excep- 
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tion  of  a araall  space  to  the  north  about 
one  furlong  and  a half  in  breadth.  In 
this  open  part  the  Shrewsbury  canal 
enters  the  town.  The  town  stands  on 
two  gentle  elevations  which  command  a 
view  of  the  surrounding  country.  A 
margin  of  garden  or  meadow-ground 
lies  between  the  buildings  and  the  river, 
except  at  two  paints,  on  the  east  and  on 
the  west  respectively,  where  the  stream 
is  crossed  by  bridges.  The  town  is 
surrounded  by  some  well  built  houses, 
but  the  interior  docs  not  altogether  cor- 
respond to  its  oxtenial  apmarance,  the 
streets  being  crooked,  and,  in  general, 
narrow,  steep,  and  badly  paved.  , There 
is  also  an  utipleasing  mixture  of  old  and 
new  buildings,  a circumstance  which 
prevents  the  town  having  the  character 
of  antiquity,  without  giving  it  the  ap- 
maranee  of  an  improving  modern  place. 
The  remains  of  an  ancient  castle  stand 
to  the  north  of  the  town : the  former 
keep  is  now  converted  into  a handsome 
dwelling-house.  In  the  suburbs,  on 
the  east,  railed  the  Abbev  Foregate, 
are  the  inconsiderable  remains  of  a once 
magnificent  abbey  : all  that  is  left  of  its 
spacious  church  is  the  nave,  which  is 
now  used  as  a parish  church.  Besides 
this  church  there  are  five  churches,  and 
six  or  seven  meeting-houses.  The  town- 
hall  is  a handsome  modem  building  of 
stone.  The  market-house,  erected  in 
159.5,  is  remarkable  for  its  size  and 
magnificence.  Close  to  this  building  is 
a conduit  which  supplies  great  part  of 
the  town  with  water.  The  market-cross, 
a massy  building  with  a reservoir  over 
it,  was  taken  down  in  1819,  when  the 
reservoir  was  moved  further  back,  and  a 
new  market-house  erected  on  the  site. 
The  free  grammar-school,  which  was 
founded  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI., 
has  of  late  years  had  great  reputation, 
and  has  been  attended  by  scholars  from 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom ; the  school- 
house  is  a large,  lofty  building  of  free- 
stone, forming  two  sides  of  a square 
court.  There  are  also  several  other 
charity  schools.  The  infirmary  stands 
in  a healthy  situation,  and  its  internal 
arrangement  is  extremely  good.  It  is 
one  of  the  oldest  provincial  establish- 
ments of  the  kind  in  England,  having 
been  opened  in  1747.  The  house  of  in- 
dustry is  on  the  other  side  of  the  Severn, 
to  the  south.  Ihe  town  and  county 
g.iol  and  bridewell  form  one  building, 
which  is  situated  near  the  castle  ; it  is 
spacious  and  airy,and  every  way  adapted 
for  its  pur|)osc.  A bust  of  Howard,  on 


whose  plan  the  prison  is  arranged,  stand  s 
on  an  arched  gateway  in  front  of  the 
building.  The  theatre  is  supposed  to  > 
be  part  of  the  palace  which  formerly 
belonged  to  the  barons  of  Powis.  Tho 
two  bridges  over  the  Severn  are  called 
the  ^Vclsh  bridge,  and  the  English 
bridge : they  arc  both  recent,  and  were 
built  in  the  place  of  ethers  which  had 
gone  to  decay.  The  first  consists  of 
five  handsome  arches,  and  is  226  feet 
lung,  20  feet  high,  and  30  feet  broad. 
Adjoining  to  it  is  a quay  with  ware- 
houses. The  English  bridge  is  400 
feet  in  length,  and  consists  of  seven 
semi-circular  arches  built  of  freestone. 

The  central  arch  has  60  feet  span,  and 
is  40  feet  hijih.  The  breadth  between 
the  balustrades  is  25  feet.  At  the  en- 
trance of  Shrewsbury,  by  the  I.«ndon 
road,  is  a fine  column  of  freestone, 
erected  by  the  inhabitants  to  comme- 
morate the  military  achievements  of 
I.a)rd  Hill,  whoiaa  native  of  the  county. 

The  princi]ial  manufactories  of  the  town 
arc,  two  of  linen  yam,  an  extensive  iron- 
foundry,  and  a porter  brewery.  Shrews- 
bury is  also  a place  of  considerable 
trade,  owing  to  its  favourable  situation 
for  inland  navigation.  Many  boats 
are  constantly  employed  on  the  Severn, 
between  Shrewsbury,  Gloucester,  and 
Bristol.  The  staple  articles  used  for- 
merly to  be  Welsh  ilannels,and  a coarse 
kind  of  woollen  cloth  made  in  Montgo- 
meryshire, but  this  trade  is  now  shared 
with  other  towns : still  Shrewsbury  con- 
tinues to  be  a mart  for  most  kinds  of 
Welsh  productions  and  manufacture. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  town,  between  it 
and  the  river,  is  a fine  public  promenade 
of  twenty  acres,  planted  with  avenues 
of  beautiful  lime  trees. 

Wellington  is  a neat  market-town, 
nine  miles  and  a half  cast  by  south  of 
Shrewsbury.  It  has  been  much  im- 
proved in  modern  times,  and  contains 
many  giwd  houses.  The  church  is  a 
handsome,  modern  structure,  and  near 
it  is  a good  charity  school.  The  greater 
part  of  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in 
working  the  mineral  products  of  the 
vicinity,  which  are  coal,  limestone,  and 
iron  ore.  Several  large  furnaces  worked 
by  steam  are  established  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Wellington  is  one  of  the 
polling  places  for  tho  county. 

Wem.  a small  market-town,  10  miles 
north  of  Shrewsbury,  consists  of  one 
large  street,  with  a few  smaller  ones. 
Besides  the  church,  which  is  a hand- 
some building,  there  are  two  mecting- 
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houses,  and  a |;ood  free  school  fmmded 
in  the  16tli  century,  by  Sir  Thomas 
Adams ; the  funds,  deriveil  from  lands 
invested  fn  trustees,  arc  con.sidorahlc. 

Oswestry  is  situated  on  the  great  road 
from  London  to  Holyhead,  17  miles 
north-west  of  Shrewsbury.  This  town 
has  been  much  extended  and  improved 
within  the  last  twenty  years ; the  houses 
are  mostly  built  of  brick  and  roofed 
with  slate.  Besides  a largo  church, 
tliere  are  three  meeting-houses.  Hero 
is  a free  grammar-school  of  ancient 
foundation  ; also  a national  school,  an 
infant  school,  and  Sunday-schools.  A 
town-hall,  a prison,  and  a large  and 
well-conducted  house  of  industry  are  the 
chief  public  buildings.  Oswestry,  being 
a frontier  town  on  the  Welsh  Marches, 
was  formerly  a walled  place,  and  had  a 
strong  fortress,  which  stood  on  a high 
artidcial  mound  at  the  west  side  of  the 
town,  but  few  truces  of  these  furtifica- 
tions  are  left.  Some  manufactures  are 
carried  dn,  particularly  in  flannel ; and 
there  is  a considerable  trade  chiefly  in 
shop  goods,  coarse  linens,  coarse  wool- 
lens, and  articles  of  ordinary  consump- 
tion. This  trade  has  been  muck  in- 
creased in  consequence  of  the  canal 
which  passes  a few  miles  to  the  south- 
east of  the  town,  and  opens  a communi- 
cation between  the  Severn  and  the  Dee 
and  with  other  inland  havigations.  Os- 
westry is  a place  of  great  antiquity,  and 
was  often  the  scene  of  contest  between 
the  Britons  and  Saxons,  and  afterwards 
the  Britons  and  Normans.  It  is  a bo- 
rough, and  also  one  of  the  polling  towns 
for  the  county. 

Ellesmere  is  a market-town  'which 
derives  its  name  from  the  beautiful  lake 
on  the  margin  of  which  it  is  situated. 
It  is  15  miles  N.N.W.  of  Shrewsbury, 
is  a very  ancient  place,  and  was  formerly 
strongly  fortified.  Ellesmere  is  now  a 
neat,  clean  town,  containing  several  well 
built  streets  and  a spacious  church. 
It  has  a small  endowed  school.  The 
principal  business  is  malting  and  tan- 
ning, and  its  trade  has  of  late  derived 
considerable  advantage  from  the  Elles- 
mere canal,  which  passes  close  to  it, 

Whitchurch,  a market-town  18  miles 
north  of  S hrewsbury,  stands  cn  an  emi- 
nence, on  the  summit  of  which  is  the 
church,  a handsome  modern  structure  ; 
there  ore  likewise  meeting-houses  for 
Protestant  dissenters.  This  town  con- 
tains a free  grammar-school  founded  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI.;  a charity- 
school,  an  infant-school,  and  alms- 


houses. Whitchurch  is  a polling  place  fur 
the  county. 

Seventeen  miles  north-cast  of  Shrews- 
bury. and  close  to  the  Birmingham 
and  Liverpool  Junction  canal,  is  Mar- 
ket Drayton  on  the  river  Tern.  It 
is  a neat  town  : the  church  was  erected 
in  the  reign  of  Stenhen,  and  the  free 
school  was  endowea  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Mary.  The  town  contains  two 
paper  and  two  horse  hair  manufac- 
tories. 

Newport,  situated  on  the  borders  of 
Staffordshiro,  17  miles  E.N.E.ofShrews- 
bury,  consists  chiefly  of  one  main  street, 
in  the  centre  of  which  is  the  parish 
church.  It  contains  two  free  schools, 
one  of  which  is  a well  endowed  gram- 
mar-school. 

Ludlow,  one  of  the  principal  places  in 
the  southern  division  of  the  county,  is 
24  miles  south  of  Shrewsbury,  on  the 
confines  of  Herefordshire,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  the  river  Teme,  near 
its  confluence  with  the  Curve.  The  town 
is  neat  and  well  built,  and  the  streets 
mostly  wide,  well  paved,  and  lighted. 
At  the  north-west  end  of  the  town,  on  a 
bold  and  wooded  rock  which  overhangs 
the  river,  are  the  ruins  of  a castle,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  founded  soon  after 
the  Conquest  The  walls  and  towers, 
which  still  remain  almost  entire,  are  of 
great  height  and  thickness.  Round 
the  castle  are  public  walks  shaded  with 
trees,  from  which  there  are  extensive 
and  varied  prospects  over  the  adjacent 
country.  The  church,  a venerable  stone 
structure  in  the  upper  part  of  the  town, 
is  built  in  the  form  of  a cross,  with  a 
lofty  tower  in  the  centre.  There  are 
also  meeting-houses  fur  Dissenters.  The 
other  public  buildings  and  institutions 
are  a convenient  market-house,  a spa- 
cious town-hall,  an  assembly-room,  a 
prison,  a neat  hospital,  almshouses,  a 
free-school,  and  a bluc-coat  school,  now 
incorporated  with  a national  school. 
A stone  bridge  crosses  the  river.  There 
is  little  trade  at  Ludlow.  Several  hun- 
dred persons  in  the  town  were  formerly 
employed  in  glove  making,  but  that 
branch  of  industry  has  declined.  There 
is  now  a small  factory  for  making  flan- 
nel, and  a paper-mill.  Ludlow  is  a bo- 
rough, sending  two  members  to  Parlia- 
ment: the  limits  of  the  elective  fran- 
chise were  extended  by  the  Boundary 
Act. 

ShifiTnal,  a market-town,  16}  miles 
east  by  south  of  Shrewsbury,  is  a great 
thoroughfare  on  the  mail  road  from 
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London  to  Hoi; head.  It  has  an  ancient 
church  and  a small  charity-school. 

Bridgenorth,  a market-town  and  bo- 
rough, intersected  by  the  river  Severn, 
is  18  miles  south-east  of  Shrewsbury. 
That  part  of  the  town  which  stands  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  river  is  called  the 
Low  Town,  and  that  on  the  west  the 
High  Town,  from  being  situated  on  a 
hill,  which  rises  60  yards  above  the  level 
of  the  river.  The  two  towns  arc  con- 
nected by  a stone  bridge.  The  high 
town  consists  of  two  or  three  principal 
streets,  and  others  branching  off  from 
them.  A walk  has  been  made  from 
the  highest  part  of  the  town  to  the 
bridge  by  cutting  a hollow  way  through 
the  rock,  in  some  places  to  the  depth  of 
20  feet;  the  descent  is  made  easy  by- 
steps  and  rails.  Many  of  the  houses 
are  built  on  the  rock,  and  their  cellars 
are  excavated  in  the  solid  stone,  'niere 
are  two  churches  and  several  meeting- 
houses, and  also  a free  grammar-school 
founded  in  1 .10.1.  Bridgcnorlh  is  a very 
ancient  town,  of  Saxon  origin,  and  was 
formerly  surrounded  by  a wall  of  im- 
mense thickness,  part  of  which  still  re- 
mains. A castle  of  great  strength 
likewise  stood  here,  which  was  the  occa- 
sional resilience  of  Charles  I.  during 
the  civil  wars.  After  his  death  it  was 
demolished  by  order  of  Parliament,  and 
there  are  now  scarcely  any  remains  of 
the  building.  Bridgenorth  sends  two 
members  to  Parliament ; the  limits  of 
the  borough  were  extended  by'  the 
Boundary  Act.  This  town  has  two  or 
three  manufactories:  a large  proportion 
of  the  labouring  class  obtain  employ- 
ment in  the  navigation  of  the  Severn ; 
but  the  market  and  the  retail  tcadc  with 
the  ncighbourhooil  are  the  principal 
sources  of  profit  to  the  inhabitants. 

The  borough  of  Wenlock  comprises 
tho  extensive  district  called  Wenlock 
Franchise.  This  district  consists  of  17 
parishes : — Beckbury,  Badger.  Brosoley, 
Barrow,  Bcntliall,  Dcuxhill,  Ditton 
Prior,  Eaton,  Hughly,  Linicy,  Madely, 
Monk  I.opton,  .Skipton.  Stoke  St,  Mil- 
borough,  Wenlock,  (Little,)  Wenlock, 
(Much,)  Willey. 

The  town  of  Much  Wenlock  is  a very 
inconsiderable  place,  1 1 miles  S.E.  of 
Shrewsbury.  It  is  ill  built,  and  con.sists 
only  (if  two  streets.  The  parish  church 
contains  some  old  parts  which  probably 
belong  to  the  Saxon  period.  The  town 
is  noted  for  its  (|Uarries  of  limestone. 

Broscley,  on  the  river  Severn,  Bve 
miles  from  Bridgenorth,  is  included  in 


this  district.  In  the  vicinity  are  exten- 
sive coal  and  iron  mines,  which  give 
employment  to  most  of  the  inhabitants. 
There  is  also  a manufactory  of  tobacco- 
pipes. 

Madely  Market,  likewise  included  in 
this  district,  i.s  situated  near  tho  Severn, 
13  miles  south  east  of  Shrewsbury.  It 
appears  to  be  a place  of  considerable. 
nnti(|nily.  The  iron  trade  is  carried  qii 
here  to  a great  extent,  and  is  much  fa- 
cilitated by  means  of  the  Shropshire 
canal.  The  iron  bridge  over  the  Severn, 
erected  in  1780,  is  about  two  miles  west 
of  this  town  and  near  the  romantic  vil- 
lage of  Coalbrook  Dale.  It  is  100  feet  in 
span,  40  feet  high,  and  contains375  tons 
of  metal.  The  iron-works  about  here  are 
very  extensive.  Coalbrook  Dale,  a deep 
ravine  lying  between  two  largo  and 
well  wooiled  hills,  has  been  eonverted 
from  a beautiful  rural  scene  into  one  of 
active  manufacturing  industry. 

Cleobury  Mortimer,  a market-town 
on  tho  Rea,  a small  branch  of  the  Temc, 
is  -25  miles  S.S.E.  of  Shrewsbury.  The 
ancient  family  of  Mortimer  had  a castle 
here,  fortiHedby  Hugh  de  Mortimer  in 
1 1 1. "j,  whence  the  name  of  the  town  is 
derived. 

Church  Stretton,  the  election  town  of 
the  south  division,  is  12  miles  south  of 
Shrewsbury,  and  is  embosOmeil  among 
line  grassy  hills.  The  chief  article  of 
manufacture  is  a strong  linen  cloth 
called  hessens,  used  in  packing  wool 
and  hops. 

Bishop's  Castle,  an  ancient  borough 
and  market-town  situated  on  the  slope 
of  a hill, is  18  miles  south-west  of  Shrews- 
bury : a castle  belonging  to  the  bishops 
of  Hereford,  which  was  formerly  their 
country  place  of  residence,  gave  its 
name  to  the  town.  This  castle  has  long 
been  demolished,  and  part  of  its  site 
now  forms  the  boviling  green  of  an  inn. 
Tliis  town  is  irregularly  built,  and  has 
a mean  appearance,  most  of  the  houses 
being  of  unhewn  stone,  with  thatched 
roofs.  The  church  is  a fine  old  build- 
ing, with  n square  embattled  tower  sur- 
mounted by  pinnacles.  There  is  a free 
school  founded  in  1785  by  Mrs.  Mary 
Morris.  The  market-house  is  a hand- 
some stone  building.  Tho  town-hall, 
including  the  town-gaol,  is  a plain  brick 
building,  erected  in  1750.  Bishop's 
Castle  liad  the  privilege  of  sending  two 
members  to  Parliament  ever  since  the 
time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  but  it  was 
disfhinchised  by  the  Reform  Act.  It  is 
one  of  the  polling  places  for  the  county. 
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Hales  Owen,  a market-town  seven 
miles  and  a half  from  Birmingham,  is 
in  that  insulated  part  of  Shropshire 
which  seems  more  properly  to  belong 
to  Worcestershire.  This  town  is  plea- 
santly situated  in  a valley,  and  contains 
some  goofl  houses.  The  parish  church 
is  a handsome  building.  There  arc 
manufactures  of  nails,  and  of  several 
sorts  of  hardware. 

The  R>jmans  had,  it  is  sup|K>sed, 
several  stations  in  this  county  ; the  prin- 
cipal of  which  were  Uriconium,  now 
Wroxetcr,  and  Rutunium,  thought  by 
some  to  bo  near  Wem.  The  Roman 
Walling-street  entered  the  county  on 
the  south  near  T.eintwardine,  passed  to 
the  east  of  Church  Stretlon,  and,  pur- 
suing a liending  course,  left  the  county 
on  the  cast  near  Cracklcy  Brank.  When 
Shro,. shire  was  under  the  Saxon  domi- 
nion, in  the  reign  of  OITa,  an  immense 
rampart  of  earth  was  forme<l  for  its  secu- 
rity, extending  100  miles  along  the  con- 
fines of  Wales.  There  arc  traces  of  va- 
rious encampments,  and  many  remains 
of  castles,  priories,  &c.  bi-lot\ging  to  the 
Norman  and  suhsec|uent  ages. 

Population  of  the  market-towns  of 
Shropshire : — 


Shrewsbury  (b) 21,227 

Wellington  (p) 9,071 

Newport  (p) 2,7d5 

Market  Uraytoii  (p)*.  .1,882 

Whitchurch  (p) 5,736 

Wem  (p) 3,907 

Ellesmere  (p) 0,540 

Oswestry  (p) 8,.5S1 

Church  Stretton  (P). . 1,302 

Bishop’s  Castle  (p). , . 2,007 

Ludlow  (h) 5,253 

Cleobury  Mortimer (p)  1,716 

Bridgenorth  (n) 5,298 

Much  Wenlock  (p). . . 2,124 

Broseley  (P) 4,299 

Madely  (p) 5.822 

Shiffnal  (p) 4,779 


[ A uthnrilies. 

A Selection  of  the  Antiquities  of  the 
County  of  .''alop. 

Bi.shton’s  General  View  of  the  Agri- 
culture of  Shropshire. 

Owen  and  Blakcway's  History  of 
Shrewsbury. 


* Thia  pnrUh  U partly  in  th« 

wliole  pariwli  ronUlog  inhabilHoUi 


CHISHIRX 

Ik  bounded  on  the  south  by  Shropshire 
and  the  isolated  part  of  Flintshire;  on 
the  west  by  Denbighshire  and  Flint- 
shire ; on  the  north  by  Lancashire ; and 
on  the  oast  by  Derbyshire  and  Stafford- 
shire. Its  form  is  that  of  a ^tolerably 
regular  oval,  except  on  the  north-cast 
and  north-west  respectively,  where  it 
runs  out  in  two  narrow  necks  of  land, 
ono  of  which  is  a hilly  tract  between 
Lancashire  and  Derbyshire ; the  other, 
called  the  Hundred  of  Wirral,  lying 
between  the  wide  lostuaries  of  the  Dec 
and  the  Mersey,  is  about  10  miles  in 
length  and  six  miles  in  width.  The 
greatest  length  of  the  county  from  north 
to  south  is  31  miles,  9ud  from  ca.«t  to 
west  45  miles.  The  area  is  1 ,052  square 
miles.  Of  this  county,  a general  de- 
scription has  been  already  given  (pp.  27 
and  62).  The  high  land  is  chiedy  on 
the  eastern  border.  Thatwhich  runs  from 
Church  Lawton  to  Congleton  belongs  to 
the  high  lands  of  Btaffordshire  and  to 
that  range  of  which  the  Mole  Cop  is  the 
highest  elevation.  The  valley  of  I ho 
Dane  separates  this  billy  tract  from  that 
which  runs  northward  past  Macclesfield 
to  the  hanks  of  the  Goyt,  a little  above 
Stockport : this  bleak  and  mountainous 
tract,  part  of  which  bears  the  name  of 
Macclesfield  Forest,  belongs  to  the  high 
lands  of  Derbyshire,  and  is  bounded  on 
the  east  and  west  respectively  by  the 
valleys  of  the  Goyt  and  Bolhn,  both  of 
which  rivers  How  into  the  Mersey.  The 
insulated  mountainous  tract  on  the 
north  east  lies  between  the  valleys  of 
the  Thame  and  Elherow,  both  afllucnts 
of  the  Mersey,  and  belongs  to  the  ele- 
vated tract  of  Ixingdendale  and  Holme 
Moss.  A range  of  high  ground  crosses 
the  county  from  north  to  south,  begin- 
ning on  the  west  near  F'rodsham,  and. 
including  Dclamere  forest  and  thil  I’eck- 
forton  Hills,  terminates  in  the  Hroxton 
hills  near  Malpas.  This  tract  of  high 
land  is  the  western  boundary  of  the 
Cheshire  plain,  which  however  is  some- 
times considered  to  comprehend  the 
basin  of  the  Dee.  To  the  right  of  the 
road  between  M.icclesfield  and  Kiiuts- 
ford  is  the  insulated  high  ground  of  Al- 
derlcy  Edge,  from  the  summit  of  which 
there  is  a most  extensive  prospect  over 
the  wide  plain  of  Cheshire.  A tract  of 
high  land  crosses  the  peninsula  of 
Wirral  in  the  western  part  from  north 
to  south.  The  rest  of  the  county  is 
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nearly  level,  and  divided  into  oruLlc, 
pasture,  and  meadow  land. 

The  principal  rivers  arc  the  Mersey, 
the  Uee,  the  Weaver,  the  Dane,  the 
Bollin,  the  Goyt  and  the  Etherow.  The 
Mersey  is  funned  by  the  conlliicnco  of 
several  streams  near  the  junction  of  this 
county  with  Derbyshire  and  Lancashire. 
The  Ethcrow;  which  descends  by  the 
valley  of  larncdendalc  from  the  hi}:h 
tract  of  Holme  .Moss,  unites  near  Marple 
Hall  with  the  Goyt,  which  Hows  in 
nearly  an  opposite  direction  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Buxton.  The  Goyt, 
after  its  junction  with  the  Elhcrow, 
unites  at  Stockport  with  the  Thame, 
which  Hows  from  the  mountainous  tract 
which  belongs  to  Lancashire  and  York- 
shire. From  Stockport  the  Mersey  Hows 
in  a westerly  direction,  and  forms  the 
boundary  between  this  county  and  Lan- 
cashire. In  its  course  it  receives  the 
Irwcll,  the  Bollin,  and  the  Weaver. 
After  its  junction  with  the  IVeaver  it 
swells  into  a broad  mstuary,  and  falls 
into  the  Irish  Channel  below  Liverpool. 
The  Deo  forms  the  boundary  between 
this  county  and  Denbighshire  for  about 
nine  miles  of  a northerly  course : it  then 
continues  in  the  same  direction  to  Ches- 
ter, the  walls  of  which  city  it  partly  en- 
circles : it  afterwards  Hows  westward 
through  an  artificial  channel,  formed  at 
great  expense  by  the  river  Dec  Company, 
and  expands  into  a wide  msluary,  which 
falls  into  the  Irish  Sea  about  18  miles 
from  Chester.  The  Weaver  rises  in  Rid- 
ley pool,  five  miles N.N.E.  of  Malpas, in 
the  south-west  part  of  the  county, 
whence  it  Hows  fur  a few  miles  south- 
east by  Wrenbury:  near  Audleui  it 
turns  to  the  norlli  and  Hows  by  Nant- 
wich  ai\d  Northwich,  from  which  latter 
town  its  course  is  more  to  the  west:  it 
joins  the  Mersey  a little  below  Frod- 
sham.  Tlie  river  Dane  has  its  source 
near  the  junction  of  the  three  counties 
of  Cheshire,  Staffordshire,  and  Derby- 
shire: it  forms  the  boundary  between 
Cheshire  and  Staffordshire  for  a short 
distance,  then  Hows  to  Congleton,  passes 
within  a mile  of  Midilicnich  and  joins 
the  Weaver  near  Northwieh.  The  small 
river  Whcclock  falls  into  it  near  Middle- 
wich-  The  Bollin  rises  in  the  mountain- 
ous tract  south-east  of  Macclesfield,  and 
after  passing  through  that  town,  and 
past  Prostbury  and  Wilmslow,  it  falls 
into  the  Mersey  below  Warburton.  The 
Bollin  is  a rapid  and  copious  stream, 
and  supplies  a considerable  water-power. 


The  W caver  has  been  made  navigable 
from  Winsford  to  Fmdsham.  a distance 
of  22  miles,  for  vessels  of  ICO  tons  bur- 
then. The  Ellesmere  and  Chester 
canal  commences  on  the  river  Mersey 
10  miles  south-east  of  the  port  of  Liver- 
]x)ol,  ascends  to  Chester,  and  thence 
passes  to  Wardle  Green,  where  it  is 
joined  by  a branch  of  the  same  canal 
from  Middlewich.  It  then  continues 
about  a mile  to  Hurlston  Imeks,  where 
it  divides,  one  point  taking  a S.W.  di- 
rection and  entering  Shropshire  near 
Whitchurch,  the  other  proceeding  to 
Nantwich  and  then  uniting  with  the 
Birmingham  and  Liverpool  Junctioti 
canal.  The  Grand  Trunk,  or  Trent 
and  Mersey  canal,  enters  this  county  . 
soon  after  it  issues  from  the  Harccastic 
tunnel,  near  which  it  joins  with  the 
MacclesRcld  canal : it  then  passes  Mid- 
dlewich and  Northwieh ; at  Preston 
brook  it  communicates  with  the  Duke 
of  Bridgewater's  canal,  and  joins  the 
river  Mersey  at  Runcorn  Gap.  The  Duke 
of  Bridgewater's  canal,  of  which  that  part 
of  the  Treat  and  Mersey  canal  from 
Preston  brOok  to  Runcorn  Gap  may  be 
consideretl  a part,  continues  from  Pres- 
ton Hrst  in  a northerly,  and  then  nearly 
easterly  direction  ; crosses  the  Ixindon 
road  two  miles  south-easf  of  Warring- 
ton. proceeds  by  Grappenhall  and 
Lymm,  cros.^cs  the  Bollin  by  an  aque- 
duct, passes  Altrincham,  and  cros.scs 
the  Mersey  by  an  aqueduct  into  Lan- 
cashire. The  Peak  forest  canal  cora- 
nienccs  in  the  Manchester,  Ashton- 
under-Line,  and  Oldham  canal,  west 
of  the  town  of  Ashton-undcr-Line 
in  Lancashire;  crosses  and  runs  pa- 
rallel to  the  Tame  for  some  miles ; 
then,  leaving  that  direction,  it  passes 
through  a tunnel  and  crosses  the 
Goyt  by  an  aqueduct  90  feet  high. 

It  is  joined  by  the  Macclesfield  canal 
in  the  parish  of  Marple  ; and  at  Whaley, 
it  leaves  this  county  and  continues 
into  Derbyshire  to  Bugworth,  where 
it  is  joined  by  the  Cromford  rail- 
way. This  canal  is  14  miles  seven 
furlongs  in  length;  it  was  opened  in 
1800.  The  MacelcsHeld  canal  quits 
the  Peak  forest  canal  near  Marple. 
passes  Macclesfield  anil  Ouigleton  w here 
it  crosses  the  Dane,  and  about  six  miles 
beyond  joins  the  Grand  Trunk  canal. 

It  is  29^  miles  in  length. 

The  principal  mineral  proiluclions  of 
Cheshire  are  salt  and  coal.  Copper, 
lead,  and  cobalt  ore  likewise  found  at 
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Alderley  Ed)(e.  From  Asliton-uiider- 
Liiio  just  on  tbo  borders  of  Cliesbire, 
a lonn  narrow  slip  of  the  Lancashire 
coal-field  extends  for  more  than  30 
miles  southward ; it  is  however  very 
narrow,  beinR  in  some  places  not  two 
miles  in  width.  There  is  a plentiful 
supply  of  coal  from  this  source,  and 
some  is  obtained  from  the  peninsula 
of  Wirra’ : but  the  seams  of  coal  are 
thin.  The  principal  mineral  however 
occurs  in  the  new  red  sandstone  forma- 
tion, and  consists  in  almost  inexhausti- 
ble beds  of  rock  salt  which  were  dis- 
covered in  the  year  1670.  The  salt 
is  chiefly  found  near  Northwich  and 
Witton.  The  first  bed  is  generally 
from  36  to  40  yards  from  the  surface, 
and  its  thickness  is  from  26  to  30  yards. 
There  is  then  a stratum  of  indurated 
clay,  from  10  to  II  yards  thick,  afier 
which  the  second  bed  of  ruck  salt  ap- 
pears. This  second  stratum  has  been 
sunk  into  forty  yards.  The  purest  part 
of  it  is  at  from  20  to  23  yards  from  the 
surface  of  the  bed,  or  about  100  yards 
from  the  surface  of  the  earth : it  con- 
tinues puru  for  four  or  five  jards  only, 
and  from  this  part  the  rock  salt  exported 
from  Cheshire  is  almost  wholly  exca- 
vated. Some  of  the  inferior  suit  is  used 
for  the  refindries  and  is  made  into 
brine,  or  is  added  to  the  brine  from  the 
springs  when  that  is  found  not  suffici- 
ently saturated.  Brine  springs  abound 
in  Cheshire.  They  mostly  occur  near  tho 
banks  of  the  river  Weaver,  and  the  small 
stream  the  Wheclock.  The  depth  from 
tho  surface  at  which  brine  is  found 
varies  considerably.  At  Nantwich  it  is 
only  10  or  12  yards,  whilst  at  Lawton 
it  is  86  yards,  at  Winsfurd  from  66  to 
60  yards,  and  at  Northwich,  Wilton, 
and  Anderton,  from  30  to  40  yards. 
The  largest  works  in  which  salt  is  ob- 
tained from  the  brine  are  at  Winsford, 
Anderton,  and  Northwich.  The  brine 
from  the  pits  at  Anderton  contains 
about  27^  per  cent,  of  salt. 

Tho  quantity  of  salt  sent  do.vn  tho 
AVeavor,  by  which  river  the  Cheshire 
salt  is  principally  conveyed  to  I,iver|x)ol, 
was,  in  the 


Year 

Rock, 

While,  or 
rei>iU8i|  from 

1821 

] 2 1.459  Tons 

the  brine. 

162,303  Tons 

1826 

89,550 

»• 

262,876  „ 

1826 

51,522 

M 

232,026  „ 

1827 

46,829 

271,535  „ 

1828 

66,883 

»• 

289,225  „ 

1829 

82,830 

If 

321,462  „ 

Y«r 

Riick 

Whil«*,  or 
Tf»nm*sl  from 

1830 

97,077  Tons 

the  brim*. 

336,243  Tons 

1831 

90,742  „ 

301,679  „ 

1832 

94,400  „ 

.34.6,896  „ 

1833 

9 '>,706  „ 

38.3,069  „ 

1831 

82,179  „ 

.376,220  „ 

1836 

61,606  „ 

298,543  „ 

And  in  29  years,  namely  from  1803  to 
1831,  2, 156,296  tons  rocli,  and  6,678,913 
tuns  while  salt. 

There  is  a great  variety  of  soil ; but 
clay,  sand,  and  black  moor,  or  ]>eat,  pre- 
dominate ; the  sulistratum  of  the  low 
grounds  is  commonly  clay  or  marl. 
There  are  few  large  woods,  but  most 
farms  abound  with  hedge-rows,  fr(,iu 
which  a cousiderable  (luanlily  of  limber 
is  produced,  particularly  oak.  The  soil 
and  climate  of  Cheshire  being  peculiarly 
well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  grass,  it  is 
much  mure  a pastoral  than  an  arable 
county,  Tho  arable  land  is  generally 
that  which  is  thought  loo  sandy  for 
pasture.  The  dairy  is  the  principal  ob- 
ject of  attention  to  the  Cheshire  farmer, 
and  this  county  has  long  been  noted  for 
its  cheese,  large  quantities  of  which  are 
annually  exported.  Tho  new  red  sand- 
stone is  the  prevailing  rock  of  the 
county.  About  Chester  tho  old  red 
sandstone  occurs,  and  this  same  ruck 
crops  out  in  a very  narrow  band  on  tho 
west  side  of  the  strip  of  the  Lancashire 
coal-field,  which  runs  into  this  county. 

The  Grand  Junction  Railway,  which 
commences  at  Birmingham  and  joins 
the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Uailway 
at  Newton,  runs  directly  through  this 
county.  It  enters  Cheshire  on  tho 
south  near  Betley,  and  passing  a mile  or 
two  westward  of  tho  towns  of  Middle- 
wich  and  Northwich,  runs  to  Warring- 
ton, and  thence  out  of  the  county  to 
Newton  ; from  Birmingham  to  Newton 
its  whole  length  is  82^  miles;  there  is 
only  one  tunnel  throughout  the  line. 
This  railway  was  opened  in  1837. 

Cheshire  is  divided  into  seven  hun- 
dreds, containing  4«7  parishes,  one  city, 
and  12  market- towns.  It  is  likewise 
politically  divided  into  north  and  south 
divisions,  each  of  which  sends  two 
members  to  parliament. 

The  north  division  comprises — Iliin- 
dreds : Macclesfield,  Buckluw.  The 

south  division  comprises  Hundreds : 
Broxton,  Eddisbury,  Nantwich,  North- 
wich, Wirral. 

Chester,  the  county  town,  and  the 
principal  place  in  the  southern  division 
2 B 
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of  tho  county,  is  143  miles  north-west 
of  London,  on  the  river  Dee,  which 
surrounds  it  on  every  side  except  the 
north.  Chester  is  a very  ancient  city, 
and  is  a county  of  itself.  The  form  of 
the  walls,  and  the  disposition  of  the 
principal  streets,  together  with  the  evi- 
dence of  numerous  antiquities  disco- 
vered here,  prove  that  Chester  was  an 
important  Roman  position,  and  the 
station  of  the  twentieth  legion.  Nu- 
merous coins,  inscribed  stones  and 
altars,  &c.,  undoubted  relics  of  the 
Romans,  have  from  time  to  time  been 
found  here ; but  the  most  important 
discovery  of  Roman  antiquities  in  this 
city  was  made  in  1653,  when  a votive 
altar  to  Jupiter  Tonans  was  dug  un. 
Chester  is  still  surrounded  by  walls 
nearly  two  miles  in  circuit,  which  con- 
tain four  principal  gates  and  two 
smaller  ones.  All  the  principal  gates 
are  of  modem  erection.  Tho  walls  are 
of  sutRcient  breadth  to  admit  two  or 
three,  and  in  some  places  four  or  five,> 
persons  to  walk  abreast  on  them,  and 
they  are  now  used  as  a promenade  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  city.  Except 
those  of  Carlisle,  these  walls  are  the  only 
entire  specimens  of  old  city  fortifica- 
tion in  Groat  Britain.  Four  principal 
streets,  branching  from  a centre,  lead  to 
the  four  gates.  Those  streets  have  been 
excavated  from  a bed  of  rock,  and  are 
sunk  several  feet  beneath  tho  level  of 
the  ground : one  story  of  the  bouses  is 
thus  underground  at  the  back,  and  on  a 
level  with  the  street  in  front.  There  is  a 
kind  of  covered  portico  running  from 
house  to  house,  on  a level  with  the 
ground  at  the  back,  but  one  story  above 
the  level  of  tho  street  in  front : these 
porticoes  are  called  the  Rows,  and  be- 
neath them  arc  shops  and  warehouses. 
Chester  castle  stands  within  the  walls, 
on  the  south  west  side  of  the  city.  It 
was  rebuilt  in  the  time  of  William  I. 
This  castle  is  garrisoned  by  two  compa- 
nies of  invalids.  Barracks  for  1'20  men 
occupy  the  noith-east  side  of  the  castle- 
yard,  and  on  the  south-west  side  is  an 
arsenal  for  27,000  stand  of  arms.  A 
great  part  of  tlie  castle  has  been  taken 
down,  and  on  its  site  a county  gaol,  a 
shire  hull,  and  courts  of  justice,  have 
been  erected  on  a large  and  handsome 
scale.  The  cathedral  is  a spacious,  ir- 
regular, and  heavy  building  of  red  sand- 
stone, the  exterior  of  which  is  much 
decayed.  A very  small  part  of  the 
original  abbey  remains : the  present  ca- 
thedral was  chieily  erected  in  the  reigns 


ofHenry VI.,VlI.,andVIII.  Thetower, 
which  rises  from  four  beautiful  pillars, 
is  127  feet  high.  The  south  transept  of 
the  cathedral  is  used  at  one  of  the 
parish  churches.  There  are  also  eight 
other  churches,  and  numerous  places  of 
worship  fur  different  denominations  of 
Christians.  The  Blue  Coat  hospital, 
founded  in  1706,  educates  165  boys,  35 
of  whom  are  maintained  and  clothed  for 
four  years,  and  then  bound  apprentices 
to  some  trade.  There  is  likewise  a si- 
milar institution  for  poor  girls.  In 
1811  a school  house  was  built  by  the 
Marnuis  of  Westminster  for  tho  purpose 
of  educating  400  boys  and  400  girls, 
which  is  supported  solely  aChis  expense. 
The  diocesan  school  established  in 
1812,  has  a school  room  capable  of  ac- 
commodating 400  Iwys,  Thera  are 
separate  markets  for  fish,  tlesh,  and 
poultry,  which  are  held  in  three  roofed 
buildings  in  Northgate-street,  conti- 
guous to  each  other ; there  a'e  also  open 
markets  held  twice  a week,  for  the  sale 
of  cattle,  crockery,  &c.  The  infirmary 
is  a handsome  brick  building,  situated  on 
the  west  side  of  tho  city  ; adjoining  to 
it  is  the  gaol  and  bouse  of  correction. 
The  other  public  buildings  are,  l.The 
Exchange,  a handsome  brick  building 
completed  in  1698.  2.  The  Union  hall, 
a quadrangular  brick  structure  enclosing 
an  area  : it  is  used  for  receiving  Man- 
chester and  Yorkshire  goods  at  the  two 
annual  fairs  in  July  and  October,  which 
are  the  most  considerable  fairs  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  kingdom.  3.  The 
commercial  hall  for  tho  like  purpose. 
4.  The  linen  hall,  built  in  1778  by  the 
Irish  merchants.  Formerly  a consider- 
able trade  was  carried  on  in  Irish  linens ; 
this  trade  has  however  disappeared,  and 
tho  hall  is  at  present  used  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  cheese  fairs  which  take  place 
eight  times  in  the  year.  .5.  An  engine- 
house.  6.  A tlieatre.  There  are  like- 
wise two  public  libraries  and  a commer- 
cial news-room,  which  is  a highly 
finished  stone-fronted  building,  with 
Ionic  pillars.  The  old  bridge  over  the 
Dec  is  of  very  ancient  date:  it  has 
seven  arches,  and  some  part  of  it  is 
supposed  to  be  as  old  as  the  Norman 
Conquest.  A new  bridge,  consisting  of 
a single  arch,  has  been  recently  thrown 
over  the  Dee.  The  span  of  this  bridge 
is  200  feet,  being  tho  hugest  stone  arch 
ever  built:  the  roadway  is  33  feet  wide, 
and  the  elevation  from  low  water  mark 
54  feet.  The  rivet  is  navigable  from 
Chester  to  the  Irish  Sea,  but  owing  to 
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the  shallownesB  ot  the  port  the  foreign 
trade  U of  very  Utile  importance.  Tiie 
two  brandies  of  the  canals  already  de- 
cribed  give  the  city  an  extensive  inland 
communication  towards  the  south  and 
east,  and  direct  intercourse  with  Liver- 
po<)l.  The  principal  articles  exported  and 
shipped  coastways  are  cheese,  coal,  load, 
and  copper.  Chester  likewise  supplies 
many  of  the  shimkeepers  in  North  Wales 
with  London,  Manchester,  and  Birming- 
ham goods.  The  manufactories  of  the 
town  are  inconsiderable ; they  consist  of 
lead  and  shot,  tobacco,  snuff,  and  leather. 
This  city  is  supplied  with  water  from 
works  on  the  river  ailjoining  the  mills  ; 
and  it  is  well  lighted  with  gas  supplied 
by  a company.  Cheater  is  represented 
in  parliament  by  two  members.  It  is 
likewise  the  election  town  for  the  south 
division  of  the  county.  Under  the  Mu- 
nicipal Corporation  Act,  Chestei  is  di- 
vided into  live  wards,  with  ton  aldermen 
and  thirty  councillors. 

Tarj.orley,  an  inconsiderable  market- 
town  10  miles  E.  8.  E.  of  Chester,  is  on 
the  high  road  from  that  city  to  London. 
About  two  miles  south  of  Tarporley  is 
the  insulated  sandstone  rock  of  Bcestoii, 
366  feet  high  : it  is  precipitous  on  three 
sides,  but  on  the  fourth  slopes  gently 
to  the  general  level  of  the  county.  On 
its  summit  stand  the  stately  ruins  of 
what  was  once  considered  an  impreg- 
nable fortress. 

Nantwich*,  IS  miles  south-east  of 
Chester,  is  a considerable  trading  and 
manufacturing  town,  situated  in  the 
fertile  vale  of  the  Weaver.  This  vale 
contains  some  of  the  finest  dairy  land 
in  the  county,  and  produces  a con- 
siderable quantity  of  cheese.  The 
town  of  Nantwich  consists  of  several 
regular  streets.  The  church  is  an 
ancient  building  in  the  form  of  a cross. 
The  market-house  is  a neat  modem 
building.  There  is  a free  school,  ond 
various  almshouses.  The  chief  busi- 
ness of  Nantwich  was  formerly  confined 
to  the  preparing  of  salt  from  the  brine 
springs  in  its  vicinity,  and  the  excava- 
tion of  the  rock  salt  of  the  mines.  The 
salt  trade  is  now,  however,  on  the  de- 
cline, which  is  probably  owing  to  tbe 
discovery  of  other  salt  springs  at  Mid- 
dlewich  and  Northwich.  Cneese  is  at 
present  the  principal  article  of  trade  at 
Nantwich.  The  manufacture  of  shoes 
is  carried  on  to  some  extent  in  this  town. 


* N aut  liguifies  s vok,  aoit  Wyebe  s place  vbere 
ibU  U luuilc. 


The  cotton  manufacture  has  also  been 
established  here,  and  many  of  the  inha- 
bitants are  employed  in  the  making  bf 
gloves.  Nantwich  is  a polling  place 
for  the  south  division  of  the  county. 

Congleton,  a market-town  and  bo- 
rough, 28  miles  east  of  Chester,  is  situ- 
ated in  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  river 
Dane.  The  general  appearance  of  the 
town  is  neat  and  respectable.  Besides 
the  church,  there  are  places  of  worship 
for  dissenters.  The  guildhall  is  a con- 
venient building  with  piazzas,  situated 
in  the  old  part  of  the  town.  There  are 
several  manufactories  of  cotton  and 
leather,  but  the  staplw  articles  are  silk 
and  ribbons.  The  town  is  increasing 
rapidly  in  every  direction.  The  impulse 
given  to  the  t^e  of  this  place  by  the 
repeal  of  the  duties  on  French  silks 
caused  an  increase  of  50  percent,  in  the 
population,  between  1821  and  1831  ; 
and  although  the  trade  received  a shock 
in  1825,  it  IS  now  in  a flourishing  state. 
The  town  is  well  lighted  with  gas. 
There  is  a grammar-school,  an  infant 
school,  Sundap-schools,  and  several  en- 
dowed charities.  The  Macclesfield 
canal  passes  near  the  town. 

Middlewich,  a market-town,  18  miles 
east  of  Chester,  is  situated  near  the 
conHiience  of  the  Dane  and  WItuelock. 
Besides  the  church,  which  is  a spacious 
building,  there  are  three  other  places  of 
worship  for  dissenters.  The  chief  trade 
of  the  town  is  in  salt,  which  is  obtained 
in  considerable  quantities  from  the  brine 
springs  in  the  neighbcurliood.  The 
cotton  manufacture  has  likewise  been 
introduced. 

Northwich  is  an  ancient  town  16 
miles  E.  N.  E.  from  Chester,  near  the 
confluence  of  the  rivers  Dane  and 
Weaver.  Tlie  streets  are  irregular,  and 
badly  paved.  The  church  is  a large 
building.  The  principal  business  of  the 
inhabitants  is  connected  with  the  sale 
works  of  this  neighbourhood.  Some 
persons  are  likewise  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  cotton.  Northwich  is 
a polling  place  for  the  county. 

Sandbach,  22^  miles  east  by  south  of 
Chester,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  rising 
ground  near  the  Wheclock,  which  falls 
into  the  Dune  about  seven  miles  below 
the  town.  It  was  formerly  famous  for 
its  ale,  but  the  trade  in  that  article  has 
declined.  The  worsted  yam  manu- 
facture once  flourished  here,  but  it 
has  given  way  to  the  silk  manufacture, 
which  now  furnishes  employment  to  the 
inhabitants.  In  tbe  neighbourhood  are 
2 B 2 
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some  brine  springs.  There  is  a large 
old  church.  The  Grand  Trunk  canal 
passes  at  some  little  distance  from  the 
t^n.  Sandbach  is  a polling  place  for 
the  county. 

Malpas,  a markoLtown  13  miles  south 
by  cast  of  Chester,  stands  on  an 
eminence  on  the  east  side  ot  the  val- 
ley of  the  Dec.  It  once  conlained 
a religious  house  for  monks  of  the 
Cluniac  order.  The  present  church  is 
the  chapel  which  belonged  to  that  es- 
tablishment: it  is  built  of  unhewn 
stone,  and  consists  of  a nave  and  chan 
cel  without  either  aisle  or  steeple.  Some 
of  its  decorations  are  supposed  to  be  of 
Saxon  origin.  Besides  several  meeting 
houses  for  dissenters,  the  parish  contains 
two  chapels  of  ease.  The  town  has  an 
endowed  grammar-school,  and  several 
charitable  institutions.  Malpas,  accord- 
ing to  some  authorities,  is  the  birth 
place  of  Matthew  Henry,  the  commenta- 
tor on  the  bible. 

Frodsham,  10  miles  north -cast  of 
Chester,  is  situated  near  the  conUuence 
of  the  Mersey  and  Weaver.  This  town 
consists  principally  of  two  streets,  inter- 
secting each  other ; at  the  extremity  of 
one  of  which  is  the  church.  Tlie  cotton 
manufactures  and  salt  reflning  form 
the  principal  business  of  the  town.  Frod- 
sham is  one  of  the  polling  places  for  the 
county. 

Neston,  10  miles  north-west  of 
Chester,  near  ’.the  mouth  of  the  river 
Dee,  is  well  built,  and  contains  many 
good  modem  houses,  and  a large  hand- 
some clmrch. 

About  a mile  from  the  town,  on  the 
north-west,  is  Parkgate,  which  has  be- 
come a bathing  place  of  some  rt>sort. 
The  houses  of  rarkgato  arc  mostly 
disposed  in  one  range  along  the  north 
bank  of  the  Dee : they  are  in  general 
neat  modern  brick  buildings. 

Birkenhead,  15  miles  north  by  west  of 
Chester,  on  the  testuary  of  tlie  Mersey, 
nearly  opposite  Liverpool,  has  a ferry  to 
that  town,  and  has  of  late  years  liccomc 
a populous  place.  In  1831  itcontained 
2,699  inhabitants  ; but  since  that  time 
it  has  very  much  increased.  It  is  a 
cbapciry  in  the  parish  of  Bidstone,  and 
is  one  of  the  {rolling  places  for  the 
county. 

Poulton-cum-Scacomb  is  likewise  on 
the  arstuary  of  the  Mersey,  and  exactly 
opposite  to  Liver{iool,  to  which  town  it 
also  has  a ferry ; it  is  a township  in  the 
parish  of  Wallasey,  and  in  1831  con- 
tained 1,212  inhabitants. 


OEOGllAPIIY. 

New  Brighton  is  Aathing  {dace,  re- 
cently established  at  the  north-eastern 
extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Wirral, 
and  at  the  mouth  of  the  mstuary  of 
the  Mersey,  in  a sandy  and  sterile  tract : 
it  is  much  frequented  for  the  advantage 
of  sea-bathing  and  pure  air.  About 
two  miles  south  of  New  Brighton  is 
Bidstone  lighthouse,  situated  on  the  high 
ground  which  occupies  this  part  of  the 
{leninsula.  Tliere  is  constant  commu- 
nication by  steam-boats  between  Liver- 
{xHil  and  all  these  (daces. 

Runcorn,  on  tho  Mersey,  llj  miles 
N.  N.  E.  of  Chester,  has  become  a po- 
pulous  place,  in  consequence  of  the 
canals  and  large  quarries  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, tho  latter  of  which  supply 
Slone  fur  the  docks  and  other  (lublic 
works  at  Liverpool. 

Macclesfield,  one  of  the  principal 
towns  in  the  northern  division  of  lire 
county,  33  miles  east  by  north  of 
Chester,  stands  partly  on  tho  slope  of  a 
steep  hill  on  the  river  Bollin,  and  ex- 
tends nearly  a mile  and  ahalfin  length. 
It  consists  of  four  principal  streets,  and 
several  smaller  ones.  There  arc  an  old 
church,  a chapel  of  ease,  and  six 
meeting  houses  for  dissenters.  The 
free  grammar-school  was  endowed  by 
Edward  VI.;  it  has  a revenue  of  £ 130t) 
per  annum,  and  four  exhibitions  of  £50 
each  for  Oxford  and  Cambridge ; a 
commercial  school  is  connected  with  it. 
There  are  also  two  Sunday-schools ; and 
many  others  of  various  descrqitiuns. 
The  town-hull  is  a good  building,  de- 
signed by  Gooilwin,  The  subscription 
library,  founded  in  1 7 70,  contains  nearly 
20,000  volumes.  The  court-houso  and 
gaol  fur  the  hundred  are  situated  in  the 
market-place.  The  manufactures  of 
Macclesfield  are  very  considerable.  They 
principally  consist  of  cotton  and  silk, 
both  spun  and  woven.  Excellent  ban- 
dana handkerchiefs  arc.  manufacturcrl, 
and  to  a considerable  amount.  Mac- 
clesfield and  its  neighlxiurhcKMl,  com- 
prising the  whulc  hundred  bearing  that 
name,  is  the  principal  manufacturing 
district  in  Cheshire.  Upwards  of  COOO 
men  above  twenty  years  of  age  aro 
employed  in  manufacturing  cotton  and 
calico,  nearly  1000  in  silk,  and  about 
5500  in  cotton  and  silk  promiscuously. 
Coal  is  abundant  in  the  neighbourhood. 
On  the  east  side  of  the  town  is  a largo 
common,  in  which  there  arc  various 
springs  which  produce  an  ample  supply 
of  water  fur  the  inhabitants.  Great 
part  of  this  common  is  now  enclosed. 
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The  town  is  lighted  with  gas, 
Macclesfleld  is  a paliamentary  borough, 
and  sends  two  members  to  the  house  of 
Commons.  It  is  likewise  a polling 
place  for  the  county. 

Stockport  is  an  ancient  borough  and 
largo  market-town,  35  miles  north- 
east of  Chester,  at  the  contiucnce  of  the 
rivers  Mersey  and  Tame.  Part  of  it 
stands  on  the  north-west  bank  of  the 
Mersey,  in  Lancashire,  and  is  connected 
with  the  main  portion  in  Cheshire  by 
two  bridges.  The  ground  on  which  the 
town  is  built  is  very  irregular.  The 
parish  church  and  market-place  are  in 
the  centre  part,  on  the  summit  of  the 
hill,  which  is  a level  of  considerable  ex- 
tent. The  descent  towards  the  Mersey 
on  the  north  is  very  abrupt,  but  on  the 
other  sides  the  hill  is  of  easy  access. 
Prom  the  market- plaee  the  streets 
branch  oS*  on  all  sides.  Tlic  streets  are 
very  irregular,  and  some  of  them  arc  so 
steep  that  it  is  with  dilTicnlty  that 
loaded  carts  can  be  driven  down  them. 
A new  building  was  erected  for  the 
Stockport  free  grammar-school  in  1832  : 
the  school  room  is  60  feet  long  by  30 
wide.  This  endowment  gives  a free 
education  to  150  pupils.  This  town 
contains  two  parish  churches  and  several 
meeting-houses.  Among  the  public 
buildings  and  institutions  are  a freo- 
school,  several  Sunday-schools,  and  a 
large  school  built  by  subscription  in 
1805.  A dispensary,  erected  in  1797,  is 
on  a very  extensive  scale.  A new  infir- 
mary is  now  in  progress.  The  popula- 
tion of  Stockport  and  its  vicinity  are 
chiefly  employed  in  the  various  branches 
of  the  cotton  manufacture,  for  which 
< theic  are  numerous  mills  and  very  ex- 
tensive factories  in  and  near  the  town. 
The  making  of  hats  likewise  employs  a 
considerable  number  of  persons.  There 
are  also  several  silk  mills  in  full  acti- 
vity. The  rivers  Tame  and  Mersey, 
which  form  a junction  in.  the  town, 
afford  an  ample  supply  of  water  to  nu- 
merous mills.  A branch  canal  connects 
Stockport  with  the  Manchester  and  Ash- 
ton canal,  which  adds  greatly  to  the  fa- 
cilities for  trade.  The  more  ancient  part 
of  Stockport  is  supplied  with  water  from 
o|>en  springs  in  Barnsfields,  which  are 
alwve  the  level  of  the  market  plaee. 
The  water  is  collected  in  a reservoir,  and 
thence  distributed  in  pipes  over  the 
town.  In  the  neighbourhood  is  a 
mineral  spring.  Stockport  is  now  a 
parliamentary  liorough,  and  sends  two 
members  to  the  house  of  Commons, 


It  is  likewise  a polling  place  for  the 
county. 

Knutsford  is  a neat  town,  23  miles 
cast  by  north  of  Chester.  It  contains 
some  good  houses,  and  the  church  is  a 
handsome  modern  structure.  The  town 
is  divided  into  Higher  and  Lower 
Knutsford  by  a small  stream,  an  af- 
fluent of  the  Bollin.  The  county  gaol, 
which  is  a spacious  new  building,  a 
handsome  town-hall,  and  the  market- 
place, arc  situated  in  I/>wcr,  or  Nether 
Knutsford.  The  dissenters  have  three 
meeting  houses  and  two  charity- 
schools.  The  inhabitants  arc  principally 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton, 
shag,  velvet,  and  thread.  Knutsford  is  > 
the  election  town  for  the  north  division, 
and  a polling  place  for  the  county. 

Altrincham,  264  miles  north  east  of 
Chester,  near  ‘he  canal  from  Runcorn  to 
Manchester,  has  several  manufactories 
of  yarn,  worsted,  and  cotton.  It  is  a 
neat  and  clean  town,  with  a chapel  of 
the  established  church,  and  three  dis- 
senting meeting  houses.  Tlio  neigh- 
bourhood supplies  the  town  of  Man- 
chester with  fruit  and  vegetables. 

Several  Roman  roads  may  be  traced 
in  this  county,  and  there  is  abundant 
proof  that  the  Romans  had  other  sta- 
tions in  Cheshire  besides  that  at 
Chester.  The  old  Watling-street,  sup- 
))osed  to  be  of  British  origin,  enters 
from  the  north  by  the  ford  over  the 
Mersey  at  Stratford,  and  passes  south- 
west of  Bucklow-hill,  where  a Roman 
road  seems  to  have  branched  off  towards 
Kinderton;  the  Walling-street  conti- 
nues by  Northwich,  over  Dclamere 
Forest,  and  by  Chester  to  the  coast  of 
Caernarvonshire. 

There  are  some  few  traces  ef  ancient 
castles  in  this  county  besides  those  of 
Chester  and  Becston.  Clieshiro  also 
contains  numerous  ancient  mansion 
houses,  and  country  residences. 

Population  of  the  city  and  market-towns 
of  Cheshire. 


Chester  City 21,363 

Great  Neston  (v)  ....  1,638 

Frorlshara  (P) 5,547 

Northwich  (t) 1,481 

Altrincham  (c:) 2,703 

Knutsford  (P) 3,599 

•Stockport  (T) - 25,469 

Macclesfield  (T) 23,129 

Cangleton  (c) 9,352 

Middlewich  (p) 4,785 


• TUeMUole  66,610. 
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♦SandbachCx) 3,710 


Nantwich  (p) 5,357 

* Malpas(p) 5,505 

Tarporley  (p) 2,3'J  1 


A uthorities. 

Ormerod’s  History  of  Cheshire. 
Wedf^e'g  General  View  of  the  Agri- 
culture of  C'heshire. 

History  of  Nantwich. 


LAffCASHIRK. 

Lancashire  is  a maritime  county, 
bounded  on  the  south  by  the  river 
Mersey,  which  separates  it  from  Che- 
shire, oil  the  cast  by  Yorkshire,  on  the 
north  by  Westmoreland  and  Cumber- 
land, and  on  the  west  by  the  Irish  sea. 
It  is  of  a very  irregular  figure,  and 
very  narrow  towards  the  north.  On 
the  north-west  there  is  a large  dis- 
trict called  Furness,  entirely  detached, 
and  situated  between  Cumberland  and 
Westmoreland.  The  greatest  length 
of  the  county,  (not  including  Furness,) 
from  north  to  south,  is  GO  miles : its 
greatest  breadth,  from  cast  to  west,  is  43 
mites,  and  its  least  breadth  is  9 miles. 
The  area  is  1831  square  miles.  The 
greatest  length  of  Furness  from  north 
to  south  is  23  miles,  and  from  east  to 
west  14  miles.  At  its  extreme  point  on 
the  south-west  is  the  narrow  island  of 
Walney,  10  miles  in  length,  and 
scarcely  one  in  breadth  ; on  the  south- 
east point  of  this  island  there  is  a light- 
house. Walney  alsocontains  twoorthree 
small  villages,  and  a chapel.  Between 
Walney  and  the  main  land  there  are 
three  other  small  islands,  Barrow  Island, 
Fouincy  Island,  and  Pile  Island,  on 
which  last  are  the  ruins  of  the  Pile  of 
Fouldry,  an  ancient  religious  house. 
The  coast  of  Lancashire  is  indented  by 
several  bays  and  eostucries.  Morecambe 
Bay  is  formed  by  the  main  part  of  Lan- 
cashire on  the  north-east,  by  Furness 
on  the  north-west,  and  is  bounded  at 
its  northern  extremity  by  a small  part 
of  Westmoreland,  which  contains  the 
mstuary  of  the  Kent.  Tlic  bay  of 
Morecambe  is  very  shallow,  and, can  be 
crossed  at  low  water  between  Hest 
Bank,  on  the  east  coast  of  More- 
cambe Bay,  and  Kircott  End  in  Fur- 
ness. Lancaster  Bay,  which  may  be 
•onsidered  as  included  in  Morecambe 
Bay,  is  formed  by  a deep  receding  of 


* Tha  wboU  pamh  7,214. 


the  coast,  which  recces  the  sMtuarics 
of  the  Lune  and  the  Wyre.  From  Ross- 
all  Point,  the  extreme  south-western 
limit  of  Lancaster  Bay,  the  coast  runs 
very  nearly  due  south  to  the  mstuary  of 
the  Ribble,  and  thence  is  continued 
in  a rounded  almost  unbroken  line  to 
the  mstuary  of  the  Mersey.  From  the 
(estuary  of  the  Kent  to  that  of  the  Mer- 
sey the  coast  is  low  and  sandy,  except 
for  a few  miles  between  the  Wyre  and 
the  Ribble,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Blackpool,  where  clay  cliffs  occur. 

The  surface  of  the  county  in  the 
southern  and  western  parts  is  flat ; the 
northern  and  eastern  parts  are  occupied 
by  offsets  from  the  mountains  which 
run  from  Derbyshire  northward  into 
Yorkshire.  This  high  land  is  not  of  so 
great  elevation  as  the  mountains  of 
(jumberland,  but  it  occupies  a greater 
breadth,  and  forms  high  and  extensive 
moorlands.  Several  mountain  ridges 
occur  between  Rochdale  and  Clitheroe  ; 
and  the  whole  of  the  county  east  of  a 
line  joining  these  two  towns  may  be 
considered  as  part  of  the  Penine  chain, 
A little  to  the  north-west  of  Clitheroe, 
Longridgo  Fell  extends  from  the 
boundary  of  the  county  to  near  Hather- 
sall,  on  the  Ribble ; parallel  to  this 
ridge,  and  more  to  the  north,  is  Bleas- 
dale  Moor,  a range  of  high  land  includ- 
ing Calder  Fell  and  other  bleak  moun- 
tain tracts.  Another  ridge  runs  nearly 
due  west  from  Wolf  Fell  Crag  on  the 
borders  of  Yorkshire  almost  as  far  lu 
Lancaster.  The  extreme  north-east 
point  of  the  county  is  occupied  by 
Graygarth  Moor,  which  is  part  of  the 
mountain  range  of  Yorkshire.  There 
are  also  some  tracts  of  high  land  a 
little  to  the  cast  of  Chorley,  distin- 
^ished  as  High  Moor,  P.umble  Moor, 
Turton  Moor,  &c. ; Rivington  Pike,  4 
miles  south-east  of  Chorley,  is  above 
1590  feet  high.  To  the  south  of  Has- 
lingden,  there  is  Holcome  Moor.  Thi 
high  lauds  run  south-west  from  Chorley 
towuds  Wigan ; from  Wigan  they  run 
westward  as  far  as  Ormskirk,  and 
south-westward  past  Billinge  Beacon 
(G3U  feet)  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Liverpool,  where  they  terminate  in  the 
heights  which  overlook  that  town.  A 
broiid  belt  of  level  land  runs  along  the 
coast;  extending  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Kent  along  Morecam’xi  Bay  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Lune,  and  continu- 
ing to  the  mouth  of  the  Wyre.  Be- 
tween the  mouth  of  the  Wyre  and 
that  of  the  Rabble,  the  Fylde  country. 
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M it  is  termed,  fortns  an  extensive  tract 
between  the  road  from  Preston  to 
Lancaster  and  the  sea:  this  tract, 
which  is  in  general  level,  or  slightly 
undulating,  contains  extensive  peat 
mosses.  From  the  Ribble  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Mersey  the  country  is  also  one 
uniform  level,  stretching  inland  for 
several  miles  to  the  foot  of  the  high- 
lands, which  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Liverpool  approach  close  to  the  sestuary 
of  the  Mersey.  The  valley  of  the 
Mersey  occupies  the  southern  part  of 
the  county. 

The  detached  district  of  Furness  in 
the  north  part  of  the  county  is  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  mountains  of  Cumber- 
land. The  high  land  of  Furness  gra- 
dually subsides  as  it  approaches  the 
coast  on  the  south,  which  has  no  cliffs, 
and  in  some  parts  is  occupied  by  bogs, 
or,  as  they  are  termed  in  the  county, 
“ mosses."  Walnev  island  has  the 
same  character  as  the  southern  part  of 
Furness ; it  lies  on  a bed  of  moss  or 
peat,  in  which  large  trees  have  been 
dug  up,  and  it  is  so  low  as  to  be  at  times 
nearly  inundated  by  the  tide. 

The  principal  mountain  in  Furness 
is  the  " Old  Man"  in  Coniston  Fells, 
which  rises  25/7  feet  above  sea  level: 
another  muk  near  it  is  of  the  same 
height.  In  the  main  portion  of  Lan- 
cashire, Pendle  Hill,  near  Clitlieroe,  is 
1S03  feet  high;  Bleasdale  Forest,  on 
the  east  border,  near  Garstang,  1 709 ; 
Boulworth  Hill,  on  the  east  border,  near 
Burnley,  1689;  and  Rivington  Pike, 
already  mentioned,  1543  feet 

The  principal  rivers  arc  the  Mersey, 
the  Irwell,  the  Ribble,  the  Wyre,  and 
the  Lune. 

The  Mersey  bos  its  origin  in  a num- 
ber of  small  streams  near  the  junction 
of  Derbyshire,  Cheshire,  and  Yorkshire ; 
for  B short  distance  it  forms  the  north- 
eastern limit  of  Cheshire,  under  the 
name  of  the  Etherow ; it  is  then  joined 
by  the  Govt,  and  flows  to  Stockport, 
where  the  Thame  falls  into  it.  The 
united  stream  takes  the  name  of  the 
Mersey,  which  forms  the  southern 
boundary  of  this  county,  and  after  re- 
ceiving several  tributary  streams  falls 
by  a wide  mstuary  into  the  Irish  sea. 
It  bas  been  mane  navigable  as  far 
as  the  Irwell,  which  river  has  its  source 
in  the  Moors,  near  the  Yorkshire  bo^ 
dcr,  about  the  parallel  of  Haslingden  ; 
it  then  flows  to  Bury,  a little  below 
which  it  receives  the  Roch  and  turns 
westward,  after  which,  meeting  with  a 


stream  coming  from  Bolton,  it  bends  its 
course  south-east,  and  continues  to 
Manchester : it  is  there  joined  by  the 
Irk  and  the  Medlock,  flows  westward 
through  Barton,  and  joins  the  Mer- 
sey below  Flixton.  The  Roch  rises 
in  the  hills  called  Blackstone  E<lge, 
which  run  on  the  borders  of  the  county 
east  of  Rochdale,  passes  Rochdale  and 
joins  the  Irwell  near  Radcliff.  The 
Medlock  rises  in  Yorkshire : the  Irk 
is  formed  by  the  union  of  some  small 
streams  near  Oldham  and  Royton. 

The  Douglas  has  its  source  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Rivington  Pike,  five  miles 
north-west  of  Bolton,  takes  a south 
course  to  Wigan,  and  thence  turning  to 
the  north-west,  empties  itself  into  the 
eestuary  of  the  Ribble.  It  has  been 
made  navigable  frem  Wigan.  Thu 
Darwen  springs  from  among  the  hills 
about  Darwen,  runs  a little  to  the  south 
of  Blackburn,  thence  flows  to  the  west, 
and  joins  the  Ribble  at  Walton-le-dale. 
The  Ribble  rises  in  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  and  forms  for  a short  dis- 
tance the  boundary  line  between  the  two 
counties.  Receiving  from  the  north- 
west the  Hodder,  and  from  the  east  the 
Calder,  it  pursues  a south-west  course, 
through  a rich  vale  by  Ribchestcr,  to 
Walton  near  Preston,  Immediately 
below  Penwortham  it  widens  into  a 
shallow  and  broad  sestua^,  which, 
though  it  makes  a great  gap  in  the  line 
of  coast,  is  not  navigable  for  ships  of 
any  great  burthen ; it  has  been  made 
navigable  as  far  as  Preston  for  small 
vessels.  The  Ribble  is  generally  an 
inconsiderable  river,  but  during  heavy 
rains  it  brings  down  a vast  body  of  water 
with  great  impetuosity.  The  Calder 
rises  among  the  Moors  on  the  borders 
of  the  county  near  Colne,  and  flowing 
westward  joins.the  Ribble  near  Whalley. 
The  Wyre  rises  among  the  heights  on 
the  boundary  of  the  county,  near  the 
Trough  of  Holland,  runs  in  a west  di- 
rection to  Wyersdale,  eight  miles  N.N.E. 
of  Garstang,  then  passes  Garstang  in  a 
south-west  course,  and  flows  near  Poul- 
ton,  widening  into  an  mstuary,  which 
from  Poultoii  turns  to  the  north-west, 
and  enters  the  sea  near  Rossall  Point. 
The  Lune  has  its  source  in  the  high  lands 
of  Westmoreland,  passes  by  Kirkby 
Lonsdale,  and  takes  a south-west  direc- 
tion to  Lancaster,  where  it  opens  into  a 
wide  mstuary,  which  joins  the  sea  in 
Lancaster  Bay.  There  are  no  rivers  of 
importance  in  Furness.  Thu  Winster, 
which  rises  inWestmureland,  separates 
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Furness  from  that  county,  and  empties 
itself  into  the  oestuary  of  the  Kent 
The  Duililon,  which  divides  Furness 
from  Cuniltetland,  forms  a considerable 
ajsluary.  'Winandermcrc,  the  largest 
of  the  lakes  of  Westmoreland  and 
Cumberland,  lies  between  Furness 
and  Westmoreland,  but  is  entirely  in- 
cluded in  Westmoreland.  The  river 
Leven.  which  Hows  from  this  lake,  fulls 
into  Morecambo  Bay  by  an  actuary, 
which  divides  iho  southern  part  of  Fur- 
ness into  two  portions.  Coniston- 
water,  to  the  west  of  Winandermerc,  is 
about  half  the  size  of  the  latter  lake, 
and  entirely  included  in  Furness.  Its 
outlet  is  the  river  Gukc,  which  Hows 
into  the  mstuarv  of  the  Leven.  The 
small  lake  of  feasthwailc,  which  lies 
between  Coniston-water  and  Wiiiatulcr- 
nierc,  discharges  its  waters  into  the 
latter  lake.  The  direction  of  all  the.se 
lakes  from  north  to  south,  and  also  of 
tho  streams  which  drain  Furness,  in- 
dicates the  general  direction  of  the 
valleys,  and  of  the  high  lands  of  this 
district.  Salmon  is  found  in  nearly  all 
the  large  rivers  of  this  county.  So  early 
as  tho  time  of  Richard  IL,  an  Act  was 
passed  for  regulating  the  I-ancashire 
fisheries,  and  tliey  have  been  a subject 
of  legislation  to  the  present  time. 

Inland  navigation,  and  other  means 
of  rapid  communication,  have  been  very 
e.xtcnsively  prosecuted  in  this  county. 
Little  more  than  a century  ago,  even 
the  rivers  were  useless  for  tho  transit 
of  goods;  at  present  there  are  nume- 
rous canals  which  form  connecting  links 
nut  only  between  the  towns  of  the 
county,  but  with  every  part  of  Eng- 
land. In  1720,  an  Act  was  first  passed, 
and  amended  in  1794,  for  making 
the  Mersey  and  Irwell  navigation  be- 
tween Liverpool  and  Manchester  ; by 
means  of  straight  cuttings,  locks,  and 
weirs,  vessels  of  fifty  tons  burden  were 
enabled  to  navigate  these  rivers,  through 
their  junction,  to  the  two  towns,  being 
about  a course  of  fifty  miles.  The  San- 
key  canal,  which  was  made  in  1762,  is 
the  first  canal  in  this  country  that  was 
cut  entirely  through  an  artificial  chan- 
nel. This  canal  commences  in  tho  Mer- 
sey at  its  confluence  with  the  Sankey 
brook,  and  thence  runs  in  a curved  line 
of  1 2 miles  to  St.  Helens.  The  Duke  of 
Bridgewater’s  canal,  the  conception  and 
execution  of  which  have  perpetuated  tho 
genius  of  Brindley,  was  begun  in  1771, 
and  was  originally  intended  only  to  con- 
nect the  extensive  coal-mines  belonging 


to  the  duke  at  Worsley  witli  Manches- 
ter, by  a cut  five  miles  in  length.  The 
main  canal  extends  from  this  cut,  from 
Longford  bridge,  about  three  miles 
and  a quarter  from  Manchester  to  Pres- 
ton in  Cheshire,  where  it  joins  the 
Grand  Trunk  canal,  after  a course 
of  18^  miles  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Mersey  ; the  canal  then  proceeds  to 
Runcorn,  a farther  distance  of  five 
miles  and  a quarter.  The  part  of  tho 
canal  between  Preston  and  Runcorn 
is  now  considered  part  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  canal.  From  IVorsley,  two  arms 
branch  out,  the  one  to  Leigh,  w hich  has 
now  been  extended  to  Wigan,  and  the 
other,  which  is  only  one  mile  and  a half 
in  length,  to  Chatmoss.  Canals  and 
tunnels  in  every  direction  pierce  the 
vast  coal  heds  of  Worsley,  and  their 
aggregate  length  is  said  to  be  16  miles. 
The  Duke's  canal  passes  over  several 
roads  on  arches ; and  at  Barton, 
about  three  mites  and  a half  from  the 
reservoir  at  Worsley,  it  crosses  the 
Irwell  by  an  aqueduct  bridge,  200  yanls 
in  length,  12  yards  in  width,  and  13 
yards  above  tho  level  of  the  river.  Tliis 
canal  is  one  level  through  its  whole  ex- 
tent. With  the  exception  of  the  branch 
to  Leigh,  the  whole  was  completed  in 
five  years.  There  is  thus  communica- 
tion between  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
by  two  lines  of  inland  navigation.  From 
the  Irwell  at  Manchester,  the  Bolton 
and  Bury  canal  runs  in  a N.  W.  direc- 
tion to  Bolton,  a distance  of  1 1 miles. 
Four  miles  before  reaching  Bolton,  a 
branch  four  miles  long  goes  off  to  Bury  : 
this  branch  passes  over  the  Irwell  twice 
and  the  Roch  once,  by  aqueducts.  The 
Leeds  and  Liverpool  canal  Commences 
at  Liverpool  in  a basin,  the  waters  of 
which  are  52  feet  altove  the  lowest  tides 
of  the  Mersey.  It  first  takes  a north 
direction  by  a very  winding  course,  as  far 
as  Scarisbrick  hall,  where  it  turns  to  the 
east,  and  reaches  Wigan ; from  Wigan, 
again  turning  to  the  north,  it  passes 
Chorlcy  ; thence  bending  to  the  north- 
east it  lusses  Blackburn,  Burnley,  and 
Colne,  near  which  lost  town,  at  Foul- 
ridge,  it  passes  through  a tunnel  1550 
yards  in  length,  six  yards  broad,  and 
five  yards  and  three  quarters  high  ; 
and  then  enters  Yorkshire.  From 
Liverpool  this  canal  runs  on  one  level 
through  the  low  flats  that  border  this 
part  of  the  Lancashire  coast,  till  it  ap- 

{irooches  Wigan,  where  it  enters  the 
lilly  country,  within  which  all  the  rest 
pf  its  course  is  comprised.  The  summit 
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level  19  at  Fou)ridf;e;  tlieiice  to  Burnley, 
a distance  of  eight  miles,  is  a lockage  of 
70  feet.  From  Burnley  to  Blackburn, 
the  canal  is  on  a level.  From  Black- 
burn there  are  six  locks  for  a fall  of 
54  feet,  to  a place  called  Grimshaw 
park  ; thence  passing  over  the  Dar- 
wcn  by  an  aqueduct,  and  over  Kod- 
dlesvvorth  water  by  another  aqueduct, 
it  proceeds  to  near  Chorley,  and  thence 
to  Cophurst  valley,  where  it  locks  down 
64^  feet  by  seven  locks  into  the  head 
level  of  Iho  loincaster  canal,  at  John- 
son's Hillock.  At  this  part  of  the 
canal  there  is  a dislonco  of  1 1 miles 
which  is  common  to  both  this  and  the 
Lancaster  canal,  hut  is  considered  as 
part  of  the  latter.  These  II  miles  are 
on  one  level,';  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool 
canal  again  commences  near  Kirklees, 
at  the  head  of  a range  of  23  locks,  which 
brings  the  canal  down  214}  feet  from  the 
level  of  the  Lancaster  canal  to  the  basin 
at  Wigan.  From  this  basin  to  Newburgh 
there  is  a fall  of  30  feet:  the  remaining 
2b  miles  to  Liverpool  are  u|ion  the  same 
level.  The  Lancaster  canal  commences 
at  Bark  Hill  near  Wigan,  and  commu- 
nicates with,  and  fur  1 1 miles  forms  a 
pan  of  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  canal, 
as  already  described  ; from  Bark  Hill  it 
proceeds  almost  due  north  to  Thorpe 
Green,  a distance  of  13}  miles.  The 
canal  is  here  interrupted  fur  about  four 
miles  and  a half;  but  a railroad  cross- 
ing the  Kibble  and  ascending  the  high 
ground,  connects  this  part  of  the  line 
with  the  continuation  commencing  at 
Preston,  whence  the  canal  proceeds  in 
a north  direction,  past  Garstang,  to 
Lancaster ; near  Laucaster  it  crosses 
the  river  Lune  by  a flue  stone  aque- 
duct ; it  thence  proceeds  to  Burton, 
enters  Westmoreland,  and  terminates 
at  Kendal.  It  is  nearly  76  miles  in 
length.  From  Preston  to  Tewit 
Field,  a distance  of  4U  miles,  it  is  all  on 
one  level.  The  Rochdale  canal  com- 
mences in  the  Duke  of  Bridge- 
water's canal  at  Manchester,  and  runs 
to  Sowerby  bridge  near  Halifax  in 
Yorkshire.  This  canal  passes  a small 
distance  to  the  cast  of  Rochdale,  to 
which  town  there  is  a short  branch. 
This  canal  is  31}  miles  in  length  ;'it 
was  begun  in  1794,  aud  fliiisued  in 
18U4. 

The  Ashton  canal  begins  in  the  Roch- 
dale canal,  near  Manchester,  and  runs 
to  Fairfield,  and  thence  to  Ashton. 
From  Fairdeld  a branch  towards  the 
north  leads  to  New  Mill,  near  Oldham, 


and  another  connects  it  with  the  Hud- 
dersfield canal  in  Yorkshire,  of  w hich  it 
is  in  fact  a continuation.  From  Clayton 
between  Manchester  and  Ashton,  a 
branch  this  canal  runs  to  Stockport. 
In  the  town  and  suburbs  of  Manchester, 
there  are  several  collateral  ruts  and 
basins  conncctnl  with  various  wharfs, 
quays,  and  manufactories.  Tliis  canal 
is  31  feet  wide  at  top,  15  at  bottom,  and 
5 feet  deep. 

The  railroad  between  Manchester  and 
Liverpool  was  completed  in  1830.  It 
runs  in  nearly  a direct  and  level  line 
between  these  two  great  towns,  a dis- 
tance of  31  miles.  To  obtain  a road 
with  so  little  inclination  and  curvature, 
many  diHicultics  were  to  be  overcome. 
Two  tunnels  were  cut,  si.x  excavations 
made,  and  63  bridges  constructed  over 
and  under  roads,  rivers,  and  canals. 
The  tunnels  at  Liverpool  were  cut 
in  the  sandstone  rock,  and  altogether 
more  than  3,000,000  of  cubic  yards  of 
stone,  clay,  and  soil  have  been  exca- 
vated throughout  the  line.  Twenty-two 
of  the  bridges  are  of  brick,  1 7 of  wood  and 
stone,  11  of  brick  and  stone,  11  of  wood, 
and  2 of  stone  and  wood.  The  rail- 
way passes  under  30  of  tlic  bridges,  over 
the  common  road  on  26,  and  on  5 it 
is  conducted  over  the  waters  of  the  river 
Irwell,  of  canals,  &c.  The  greatest  ob- 
stacle was  supposed  to  be  the  crossing 
of  Chatmoss,  but  this  has  been  success- 
fully accomplished,  and  for  four  miles 
in  length  the  moss  has  been  drained 
and  levelled  in  the  centre,  and  embanked 
at  each  end.  The  excavation  in  the 
sandstone  at  Uhvc  Mount,  near  Liver- 
pool, is  about  79  feet  deep  in  the  deep- 
est part. 

The  road  is  a double  railway,  on  which 
locomotive  carriages  are  uSed  for  the 
conveyance  of  passengers  and  goods ; 
the  time  employed  in  passing  from  one 
place  to  the  other,  is  about  an  hour  and 
20  minutes  for  passengers  and  some- 
times less.  The  time  fur  heavy  goods 
is  about  two  hours.  A railway  from 
Bolton,  curamunicating  with  the  canal 
there,  proceeds  in  a S.  VV.  direction  to 
Leigh,  where  it  communicates  with  the 
canal  at  that  place,  which  connects  the 
Duke  of  Bridgewater’s  canal  with  the 
Leeds  and  Liverpool  canal.  Here  it 
was  intended  the  railway  should  termi- 
nate, but  it  has  since  been  extended, 
and  forms  a brunch  to  the  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  railway.  It  is  about  nine 
miles  in  length,  and  goes  through  a dis- 
trict coutaiuing  extensive  collieries: 
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this  railroad  very  much  facilitates  the 
transport  of  coal  and  other  commodities 
to  the  port  of  Liverpool. 

The  Warrington  and  Newton  rail- 
way is  another  branch  of  the  Liverpool 
and  Manchester  line.  It  proceeds  in  a 
course  directly  north  from  Warrington 
to  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  rail- 
way at  Newton,  a distance  of  about 
four  miles  and  a quarter.  It  now 
forms  part  of  the  Grand  Junction 
railway,  the  great  line  which  connects 
Birmingham  with  Liverpool.  Another 
railway  connected  with  the  Liverpool 
and  Manchester  line  proceeds  from  near 
Newton,  north  to  Wibm,  and  there  is  a 
continuation  from  Wigan  to  Preston: 
the  whole  of  this  line  is  about  24 
miles.  Communicating  with  this  rail- 
road there  is  another  from  Preston, 
passing  by  Kirkham  and  Poulton  to 
the  Wyre  Harbour ; this  railway  is 
19^  miles  long.  Another  railroad  from 
St.  Helen’s  to  Runcorn  Gap  is  about 
12  miles  long,  and  has  two  or  three 
small  branches.  In  1837  an  Act  was 
passed  for  a railway  between  Bolton 
and  Preston,  a distance  of  20  miles ; 
and  for  another  between  Lancaster  and 
Preston,  the  length  of  which  is  to  be 
little  more  than  20  miles ; it  is  now 
in  progress  of  construction.  A railway 
from  Manchester  to  Leeds  is  now  also 
under  construction.  A railway  from 
Manchester  direct  to  Bolton  has  also 
lately  been  completed.  A railroad  is  in 
progress  between  Manchester  and  Shef- 
ilcld,  and  another  from  Manchester  to 
Stockport. 

The  whole  of  the  south  part  of  the 
county,  extending  as  far  as  Preston, 
and  also  to  the  west  of  Preston,  is 
nearly  occupied  by  the  new  red  sand- 
stone formation,  which  in  part  overlies 
the  extensive  ooal-6eld  of  Lancashire, 
and  which  is  the  substratum  of  the  peat 
masses  of  the  S.  W.  district.  The  mill- 
stone grit  forms  the  heights  which  skirt 
the  eastern  side  of  the  county  as  well  as 
those  which  separate  the  basins  of  the 
various  rivers  of  this  division  of  the 
county.  That  part  of  the  county  north  of 
the  line  above  described  is  principally 
occupied  by  the  carboniferous  or  moun- 
tain limestone.  The  whole  of  the  north 
of  Furness  is  occupied  by  the  grey  wacko 
slate  of  the  Cumbrian  mountains ; at 
the  southern  point,  including  Dalton, 
the  mountain  limestone  occurs. 

The  most  important  mineral  product 
of  Lancashire  is  coal,  which  occurs 
abundantly  in  the  south  and  south-west. 


This  coal-fleld,  the  boundary  of  which  is 
very  irregular,  extends  on  the  south  from 
a little  east  of  Liverpool,  along  the  line  of 
the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  railway,  to 
Ashton-under-Line,  a distance  of  about 
3S  miles ; it  covers  an  immense  area  to 
the  north  as  far  as  Colne,  Blackburn, 
Wigan,and  the  neighlraurhood  of  Orms- 
kirk  on  the  west,  forming  an  area 
somewhat  in  the  shape  of  a crescent, 
having  Manchester  nearly  in  the  centre. 
The  chord  or  span  between  the  oppo- 
site points  is  about  40  miles.  From 
Ashton-under-Line,  a long  narrow  strip 
runs  southward  into  Cheshire,  which  is 
described  in  the  account  of  Cheshire. 
This  immense  coal-field  includes  necly 
all  the  manufacturing  district  of  Lanca- 
shire ; it  scorns  to  be  prolonged  west  of 
Ormskirk,  and  probably  is  continued 
beneath  the  sea.  The  depth  of  the 
mines  in  different  parts  of  this  great 
coal-field  differs  considerably,  but  it 
may  generally  be  stated  to  vary  from 
120  to  170  fathoma 
A small  coal-field  occurs  in  tlie  north 
part  of  the  county  near  Quernmoor,  a 
village  to  the  east  of  Lancaster;  it  is 
about  eight  miles  long  and  six  brood,  but 
it  is  little  worked,  and  is  of  no  immrt- 
ance.  At  Haigh,  near  Wigan,  there 
is  abundance  of  that  kind  of  coal 
called  cannel  coal.  It  looks  almost 
like  pure  bitumen,  is  highly  intiimma- 
ble,  and  splits  with  a fine  polished  sur- 
face; when  stirred  it  burns  rapidly. 
There  are  numerous  coal-pits  through- 
out the  manufacturing  districts.  Ex- 
cellent freestone  is  quarried  near 
Lancaster,  of  which  this  town  is  built : 
the  stone  admits  of  a fine  palish.  Lime- 
stone occurs  very  abundantly.  The 
principal  bed  of  limestone  for  work- 
ing is  near  Silverdale,  to  the  north 
of  Lancaster.  In  the  north  of  Furness, 
particularly  near  Hawkahead,  numerous 
quarries  of  blue  slate  are  wrought. 
Copper  occurs  in  Coniston  Fells.  Mines 
of  this  metal  are  profitably  worked  in 
tho  “ Old  Man”  mountain,  where  the 
ore  is  found  tolerably  rich  and  in  great 
abundance.  It  is  here  what  is  crlled 
” dressed,”  that  is  to  say,  the  metal  is 
separated,  as  far  as  possible,  from  ex- 
traneous matter  by  various  processes, 
and  it  is  then  sent  to  North  Wales  for 
smelting.  Ironstone  is  found  in  the 
lower  part  of  Furness,  between  Ulver- 
stono  and  Dalton.  Near  Chorley  there 
is  a lead  mine,  in  which  carbonate  of 
barytes  is  found  with  the  lead  ore. 

Coarse  slate  and  dag-stones  are  ob- 
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tained  near  Wigan,  and  scythe-stones, 
and  brick  and  pipe-clay  in  various 
places. 

The  climate  of  Lancashire  is  temper- 
ate, but  in  general  extremely  humid, 
especially  on  the  western  side.  The 
winter  in  all  the  parts  near  the  coast, 
IS  less  severe,  and  the  summer  less  hot 
than  in  the  mure  inland  counties.  The 
soil  varies  considerably,  and  on  the 
whole  the  county  cannot  be  called  natu- 
rally fertile.  On  the  higher  lands  the 
ground  is  in  general  barren,  the  subsoil 
being  frequently  rock.  In  the  low 
tract  which  borders  the  coast  between 
the  Mersey  and  the  Ribble,  the  soil  is 
in  many  parts  a light  sandy  loam,  which 
is  capable  oflieing  made  very  productive. 
In  this  tract  great  quantities  of  potatoes 
arc  raised,  and  also  good  crops  of  wheat. 

In  the  low  tract,  between  the  Ribble 
and  the  Lunc,  there  is  a greater  pro- 
portion of  clayey  soil,  which  is  stronger 
and  better  adapted  to  grain.  This 
tract,  which  is  known  by  the  general 
designation  of  the  Fylde,  has  an  undu- 
lating irregular  surface,  which  never 
rises  to  any  great  elevation,  and,  like  the 
low  tract  between  the  Mersey  and  the 
Ribble,  contains  extensive  Mat  bogs. 
These  bogs,  which  cover  a large  sur- 
face in  this  county,  are  provincially 
culled  mosses : they  are  immense 
masses  of  vegetable  matter,  mostly 
of  a spongy  or  of  a semifluid  con- 
sistency, and  in  their  natural  state, 
unavailable  both  for  pasturage  or  til- 
lage. Chatmoss,  one  of  the  principal 
of  these  bogs,  comprises  an  area  of  about 
1 2 square  miles.  It  consisted  of  a mass 
of  vegetable  pulpy  matter,  varying  in 
depth  from  1 0 to  35  feet  on  a bottom  of 
clay  or  sand  ; the  whole  was  estimated 
at  a moderate  calculation  to  contain 
60,000,000  tons  of  vegetable  matter. 
It  was  till  within  the  last  few  years 
considered  an  irreclaimable  bog,  but  by 
skill  and  perseverance  it  has  been  made 
to  yield  a rich  return  for  the  capital  laid 
out  on  reclaiming  it.  Since  the  con- 
struction of  the  Manchester  and  Liver- 
pool railroad,  which  passes  over  this 
moss,  it  has  been  partially  drained  and 
cultivated,  and  a ready  market  is  found 
for  its  produce  in  the  surrounding 
populous  towns. 

Lancashire  is  not  in  general  a well- 
wooded  county,  though  a considerable 
quantity  of  timber  is  grown  in  the  hedge 
rows.  It  is  with  great  difficulty  that 
trees  of  any  kind  can  be  reared  near 
the  sea,  in  consequence  of  the  violence 


of  the  western  winds.  The  alder  'is 
now  largely  planted,  and|osiera  are  like- 
wise found  to  be  profitable. 

The  principal  crops  are  oats,  wheat, 
barley,  turnips,  and  esftecially  potatoes, 
for  the  cultivation  of  which  Lancashire 
was  early  noted,  being  the  first  English 
county  in  which  this  root  was  grown  to 
any  extent. 

The  high  lands,  and  a great  part  of 
the  level  lands  along  the  coast,  and  on 
the  banks  of  the  rivers,  especially  tho 
Mersey,  are  used  as  pasture  grounds. 
A large  quantity  of  cheese  is  made  in 
this  county,  particularly  in  the  southern 
and  western  parts ; it  is  often  sold  under 
the  name  of  Cheshire  cheese. 

I.rfincasliire  was  created  a county 
palatine  by  Edward  III.  It  is  divided 
into  six  hundreds,  containing  462  pa- 
rishes, in  which  there  are  27  market 
towns.  It  is  likewise  politically  divided 
into  north  and  south  divisions,  each  of 
which  sends  two  members  to  parlia- 
ment. 

The  northern  division  comprises — 
Hundreds:  Amounderness,  Blackburn, 
Leyland,  Ixinsdale.  The  southern  di- 
vision comprises — Hundreds;  Salford, 
West  Derby. 

Lancastbr,  though  now  far  from 
being  the  roost  important,  is  the  county 
town.  It  is  represented  in  parliament 
by  two  members,  and  is  the  chief  place 
in  the  north  division  of  the  county,  and 
tho  place  of  election  for  that  division.  It 
is  1 H2  miles  N.  W.  of  London,  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  river  Lune. 

This  place  is  supposed  to  have  been 
a Roman  station ; many  antiquities  have 
been  discovered  here,  and  its  termina- 
tion, caster,  likewise  confirms  its  Roman 
origin.  Camden  asserts  that  it  is  the 
Longovicus  of  the  Notitia,  while  others 
suppose  it  to  be  the  Ad  Alaunam  of 
Richard  of  Cirencester.  It  is  conjectured 
that  the  Piets  dismantled  it  after  the 
departure  of  the  Romans,  and  that  tho 
Anglo  Saxons  afterwards  restored  it, 
under  whom  the  town  gave  the  namo 
to  the  shire.  It  received  a charter  from 
King  John,  and  had  additional  privi- 
leges granted  to  it  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward III.,  when  the  castle  was  enlarged. 

It  stands  on  a gentle  slope,  many  of 
theetreets  rising  from  the  river  towards 
the  south.  On  the  summit  of  the  hill, 
on  the  western  side,  are  the  castle  and 
the  church.  Nearly  the  whole  town  is 
built  of  freestone  from  quarries  in  the 
neighbourhood  ; most  of  the  houses  are 
well  built,  and  some  of  them  are  large 
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and  handsome.  TIict  are  covered  with 
slate  obtained  from  Furness.  Many  of 
Uie  streets  are  narrow  ; a few  of  them 
are  well  paved.  Tlie  principal  public 
building  is  the  castle  ; which  was  once  a 
magnificent  structure,  mostly  built  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  but  the  keep 
is  supposed  to  be  of  Saxon  origin. 
Within  the  walls  an  area  is  includeil  of 
380  feet  from  cast  lowest,  and  3.10  from 
north  to  .south.  The  walls  of  the  keep 
are  of  great  thickness,  and  the  apart- 
ments are  very  large,  one  being  nearly 
03  feet  long.  At  present  the  whole  of 
this  castle  is  appropriated  as  a county 
gaol. 

Close  to  the  castle  is  the  parish  church, 
a spacious  structure,  rebuilt  in  1759. 
There  are  also  two  chapels  of  case,  and 
places  of  worship  fur  five  different  do- 
' nominations  of  Christians. 

Among  the  other  public  buildings  are 
1st.  The  town-hall,  a large  conveni- 
ent building  in  the  centre  of  the  town, 
ornamented  with  a portico.  Hd.  The 
custom  house,  which  is  small,  has 
a portico  supported  by  four  louic  co- 
lumns, 3d.  Assembly  rooms.  4th.  A 
theatre.  There  arc  a free  school, 
charily  schools,  and  Sunday  schools,  a 
dispensary,  almshouses,  and  other  be- 
nevolent institutions.  A handsome 
modern  bridge  of  five  elliptical  arches, 
crosses  the  Lune,  near  which  there  is 
an  extensive  quay  witli  large  ware- 
houses. 

liefure  Liverpool  reached  its  present 
commercial  importance,  the  trade  of 
Lancaster  was  much  larger  than  it  is  at 
present.  A few  years  ago  it  traded  very 
largely  to  America  and  the  West  Indies. 
It  appears,  from  the  Custom  House  en- 
tries, that  in  the  year  1799,  S3  vessels 
sailed  from  this  port  to  the  WcstJndics, 
having  cargoes  estimated  at  two  and  a 
half  millions  sterling,  but  at  present 
the  whole  of  the  West  India  business 
has  left  it,  and  what  remains  of  the 
other  branches  of  its  trade  affords  but 
a scanty  employment  for  a few  sloops. 
The  communication  with  the  sea  is 
greatly  obstructed  by  shoals  in  the 
river,  which  prevent  vessels  of  greater 
burden  than  250  tons  from  approaching 
the  town.  Those  of  larger  bulk  unload 
at  Glasson  dock,  five  miles  below,  and 
send  their  cargoes  by  smaller  craft. 
Thu  manufactures  of  this  town  ace  not 
very  considerable:  they  chicHy  consist 
of  cabinet  work,  spinning  of  twine, 
cotton  spinning,  and  weaving  of  sail- 
cloth, Un  the  whole,  the  appearance 


and  condition  of  Lancaster  are  that  of 
a decaying  town.  The  council  of  the 
borough  consists,  under  the  municipal 
Reform  Act,  of  six  aldermen  and  18 
councillors.  The  assizes  for  the  north- 
ern division  of  the  county  are  held 
in  this  town.  A little  to  the  west  of 
the  town,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Lune, 
is  an  excellent  salt  marsh,  containing 
about  500  acres. 

Preston,  20  miles  south  of  Lancaster, 
stands  on  a gentle  elevation  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Kibble,  about  1 1 miles  from 
its  entrance  into  the  Irish  sea.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  town  denotes  increasing 
trade  and  opulence : the  streets  arc 
well  pared,  the  dwelling  houses  well- 
built  and  handsome,  the  drainage  ex- 
cellent, and  good  roads  lead  from  the 
town  in  all  directions.  It  is  only  within 
the  last  40  years  that  Preston  has  risen 
to  its  present  importance.  For  a cen- 
tury previous  to  1790,  the  population  of 
the  place  had  been  nearly  stationary, 
being  about  6000  persons;  in  1831  it 
contained  more  than  33,000  inhabitants, 
and  the  population  in  1836  was  esti- 
mated at  40,000.  In  the  year  1791,  a 
small  manufiicture  of  muslin  was  intro- 
duced, and  since  that  time  cotton  fac- 
tories have  been  gradually  established 
on  a large  scale,  and  cotton  spinning 
now  forms  the  chief  business  of  the 
town.  Five  or  six  largo  factories  are 
engaged  in  spinning  llax.  There  are 
no  public  buildings  worth  notice. 
Besides  churches,  there  arc  two  large 
Roman  Catholic  chapels,  and  meeting 
houses  for  four  different  sects  of  dis- 
senters. The  House  of  Correction, 
situated  on  the  north-east  of  the  town, 
was  built  and  is  arranged  on  tlie  plan  of 
Howard.  The  town  has  licen  lightcii  by 
gas  since  the  year  1815.  The  river  is  hero 
crossed  by  three  bridges,  one  near  the 
town,  one  on  the  west,  the  direct  road  lo 
Liverpool,  and  the  other  on  the  cast,  on 
the  road  to  Chorley.  There  is  a free 
grammar  school,  a free  school  called 
Broughton  school,  in  which  from  90  to 
100  scholars  are  taught,  and  two  or 
three  other  charity  schools.  Preston  is 
an  ancient  borough,  represented  in  par- 
liament by  two  members.  It  is  like- 
wise a polling  place  for  the  county.  This 
town  was  the  birth-place  of  Arkwright. 

The  Lancaster  canal  enters  the  north- 
west side  of  the  town. 

Blackburn,  a market-town,  2a  miles 
south-east  by  south  of  Laiica.ster,  princi- 
pally consists  of  one  long  street,  with 
smallerstrects  intersecting  it.  The  town 
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U irreg;ularly  built.  It  contains  two 
cliiircbcs  and  seven  meetiii"  houses  for 
dissenters,  a free  i;ranunar  school,  a cha- 
rity school  fur  girls,  two  sclnrals  on  the 
respective  plans  of  Lancaster  and  Bell, 
ami  several  Sunday-schools.  The  manu- 
facture of  cotton  is  very  extensively  car- 
ried on,  and  forms  the  chief  business  of 
the  place.  The  annual  amount  of  manu- 
factured goods  is  estimated  at  two 
millions  and  a half  sterling.  The  Leeds 
and  Liverpool  canal  passes  on  the  south 
of  the  town  ; and  a small  rivulet  called 
the  Blackbourne  or  Blackwater  river, 
which  joins  the  Darwon,  flows  through 
it.  Blackburn  was  made  a parlia- 
mentary borough  by  the  Reform  Act, 
and  sends  two  members  to  parliament. 

Clitheroc,  a market  and  corporate 
town,  21  miles  south-east  by  east  of 
Lancaster,  is  an  ancient  parliamentary 
borough,  and  till  the  Kcform  Acs 
suit  two  members  to  parliament;  the 
number  is  now  reduced  to  one,  and 
the  limits  of  the  parliamentary  borough 
have  been  much  extended.  Tlie  town 
stands  about  half  a mile  from  the  east 
bank  of  the  Ribble,  which  here  sepa- 
rates Yorkshire  from  Lancashire.  Be- 
tween two  and  three  miles  east  of  it  is 
the  Pendle  liill.  Clitheroc  is  small, 
and  has  a poor  appearance ; there  arc 
very  few  houses  that  indicate  cither 
opulence  or  comfort,  but  new  houses  arc 
now  springing  up  in  every  direction. 
There  are  one  or  two  cotton  factories. 
A castle  stands  on  the  south  of  the 
town  on  an  elevated  limestone  rock  ; 
the  remains  consist  of  a square  tow.-r 
surrounded  at  some  distance  by  a wall. 
The  town  has  a free  grammar  school. 

Colne  is  situated  on  the  river  Calder, 
29  miles  east-south-east  of  laincasler. 
Its  principal  business  is  the  manufac- 
ture of  cotton  goods.  The  church  is  of 
ancient  origin,  but  the  present  building 
appears  to  have  been  erected  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  YIl  ; there  are  two 
meeting-houses,  and  two  partially  en- 
dowed schools. 

Burnley,  a market-town,  29  miles 
south-east  of  Lancaster,  also  has  consi- 
derable cotton  factories.  A church  ex- 
isted here  in  the  time  of  Henry  I.,  but 
the  oldest  part  ofthe  present  edifice  was 
built  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  and 
some  part  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
There  is  a free  grammar  school.  The 
small  river  Burn,  which  falls  into  the 
Calder,  passes  near  the  town.  On  both 
tlieso  rivers  there  are  several  fiilling- 
mills,  corn-mills,  and  mills  for  grinding 


dye-woods.  In  the  vicinity  there  is  a 
lead  mine ; coal  and  slate  of  good 
quality  are  alsoobtaiiied  here.  Tiiel.i- 
ver|H)ul  and  Lecils  canal  passes  thruiigli 
the  tow  n.  Burnley  is  one  of  the  polling 
places  fur  the  county. 

Haslingden  is  a market-town,  .30 
miles  south  east  by  south  of  I.ancaster, 
on  the  road  from  Bury  to  Blackbuin, 
The  older  part  of  the  town  is  on  the 
declivity  of  a hill.  During  the  present 
century,  the  town  has  been  much  en- 
larged by  buildings  erected  at  the  base 
of  the  hill.  Most  of  the  houses  are 
built  of  stone.  Besides  a neat  church 
there  are  two  chaMis  for  dissenters. 
There  is  a small  endowed  school.  Cut- 
ton  spinning  now  forms  the  principal 
business  of  the  town.  Thu  woollen 
manufacture,  which  was  formerly  the 
staple  of  the  town,  is  still  carried  on  to 
some  extent. 

Chorley  is  situated  28  miles  south 
hy  east  of  Lancaster,  near  the  source 
of  the  Chor,  a small  stream  which 
joins  the  Yarrow,  and  gives  its  name 
to  the  place.  Chorley  is  a tolera- 
bly well  built  town,  and  has  an  ancient 
church.  There  are  also  a handsome 
new  church,  several  dissenting  cha|>ols, 
a grammar  school  very  slenderly  en- 
dowed, a large  national  school,  infant 
schools,  and  a Catholic  day  school, 
which  alWds  free  instruction  to  nearly 
I OOU  children.  The  cotton  manufacture 
is  carried  on  here  very  extensively. 
Abundance  of  coal,  lead,  iron  ore,  flag 
and  mill  stones  arc  found  in  the  vicinity. 
Between  1801  and  1831,  the  population 
has  more  than  iloubled.  Seventy  years 
back  the  town  consisted  ofoiie  iivegular 
street,  with  a shop  built  acru.ss  it:  now 
the  streets  amount  toG7,  witli  a market 
square.  The  town  is  lighted  with  gas. 
The  Leeds  and  Liverpool  canal  passes 
within  a mile  from  the  town. 

Kirklinm,  a m.arkct  town,  19  milo.s 
south  by  west  of  l.Anra8ter,  situated  a 
few  miles  from  the  north  hank  of  the 
Ribble,  is  a small  but  improving  place. 
The  chief  manufacture  of  the  town  is 
cotton  ; BBil-clolh  and  cordage  are  made 
here  to  some  c.xtent,  and  coarse  linens 
are  also  manufactured.  Tlie  Lancaster 
canal  and  the  Wyre  and  Preston  rail- 
wuj^  pass  a short  distance  to  the 
east  of  the  town.  There  is  a free 
grammar  school  well  endowed,  and 
eight  other  charity  schools.  The  church 
is  large,  but  not  otherwise  worth  notice. 

Poulton,  1C  miles  south-west  of 
Lancaster,  is  situated  near  the  west 
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bank  of  the  river  Wyre,  which  here 
forms  a spacious  testuary.  The  town 
has  no  trade  of  any  kind,  but  may  pos- 
sibly derive  some  advantage  from  the 
railroad  from  Preston  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Wyre,  which  passes  close  to  it. 
There  are  four  free  schools  in  the  parish 
of  Poulton.  This  town  is  one  of  the 
polling  places  for  the  county. 

Blackpool,  three  miles  south-west 
of  Poulton,  extends  about  a mile  along 
the  shore,  in  front  of  a very  fine  sandy 
beach.  It  is  much  frequented  for  sea 
bathing,  and  contains  a considerable 
number  of  convenient  hotels  and  well- 
built  houses. 

Garstang,  on  the  river  Wyre,  10 
miles  south  of  Lancaster,  and  on  the 
road  from  this  town  to  Preston,  is  a 
very  moan  irregularly  built  town.  There 
is  a grammar  school  with  a small  en- 
dowment, and  an  endowed  school  for 
Catholics.  There  are  considerable 
cotton  factories  in  the  vicinity,  but  no 
manufacture  in  the  town  itself,  except 
liax  dressing,  and  the  weaving  of  sacks, 
and  other  coarse  articles.  The  Lancas- 
ter canal  passes  to  the  west  of  the  town. 
The  remains  of  Greenhalgh  castle  are 
near  Garstang. 

Dalton-in-^rness  is  about  17  miles 
west-north-west  of  Lancaster,  on  the 
little  river  Beck.  The  church  is  a small 
but  neat  building.  There  are  two  small 
endowed  day  schools.  The  town  con- 
sists of  one  principal  street,  which,  as- 
cending to  the  west,  terminates  in  a 
spacious  market  place.  Near  the  town 
are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  castle. 
About  one  mile  and  a half  on  the  south 
are  the  ruins  of  Furness  abbey.  Two 
miles  oast  of  the  town  there  are  iron 
works. 

Ulverstone  is  li  miles  north-west 
of  Lancaster,  and  about  one  mils 
and  a half  from  the  mstuary  of  the 
Leven,  whence  there  is  a ship  canal  to 
tlie  town.  The  streets  are  wide  and 
clean,  and  the  houses  are  in  general 
well-built.  The  church,  which  stands 
a little  out  of  the  town,  was  rebuilt  in 
1804,  and  is  a plain  neat  edifice.  An 
ancient  cross  stands  at  the  intersection 
of  the  two  principal  streets.  There  are 
a small  theatre,  an  assembly  room,  a 
public  and  a clerical  library.  The  prin- 
cipal trade  of  this  place  is  in  iron  ore, 
pig  and  bar  iron,  limestone,  and  slates  ; 
it  also  exports  oats,  barley,  and  beans. 
The  manufactures  are  cotton  checks, 
canvass,  and  hats. 

Hawkeshead  is  in  the  north  part  of 


Furness, 24  miles  north-north-west  from 
Lancaster.  It  is  situated  in  a valley 
between  the  Winandermere  and  Conis- 
ton  lakes,  and  near  the  head  of  Easth- 
woito  water.  There  is  a neat  town- 
hall  of  modern  erection.  The  church 
is  an  ancient  chapel,  made  parochial  in 
the  16th  century.  Hawkeshead  has  a 
free  gtammar  school.  The  town  is 
surrounded  by  large  iron  works,  iron 
ore  being  abundant  in  this  district ; 
there  is  also  a considerable  quantity  of 
wood  grown  in  the  neighbourhood,  the 
underwood  of  which  is  cut  down  for  the 
supply  of  the  iron-works.  Tha  moun- 
tains on  the  north  of  Hawkeshead  con- 
tain copper  and  slate.  The  slate  quar- 
ries are  among  the  largest  in  the  king- 
dom. 

Cartmell,  12  miles  north-west  of 
Lancaster,  is  a small  irregularly  built 
town : the  church  is  large  and  ancient, 
built  in  the  form  of  a cross  in  the  early 
English  style,  with  a central  tower. 
There  are  in  the  whole  parish  four  en- 
dowed day  schools,  national  and  other 
schools.  Little  trade  is  carried  on  here ; 
there  are  some  cotton  mills  which  give 
enmloyment  to  a few  hands. 

In  the  southern  division  of  the  county 
is  Liverpool,  a municipal  and  parlia- 
mentary borough,  on  the  north-eastern 
side  of  the  wide  cestuary  of  the  Mersey, 
1 55  miles  north-west  of  Lrndon.  W ith 
the  exception  of  London,  it  is  the  largest 
commercial  port  in  tho  kingdom.  Its 
progress  in  modem  times  has  been  very 
rapid.  In  1565,  it  contained  only  D8 
householders,  and  had  223  tons  of  ship- 
ping. In  Baudrand’s  Dictionnaire 
Gitographique,  publishedjin  1705,  Man- 
chester amt  Preston  are  noted  as  flou- 
rishing towns,  but  the  name  of  I-iverpool 
is  not  mentioned,  although  it  is  an  an- 
cient corporate  town,  since  its  charters 
were  confirmed  and  its  privileges  en- 
larged so  far  back  as  the  reign  of  Henry 
III.  Soon  after  1700,  however,  its 
commerce  began  gradually  to  rise  in 
importance,  and  in  1710  the  first  dock, 
called  the  Old  Dock,  was  constructed. 
The  town  sends  two  members  to  parlia- 
ment. The  limits  of  the  parliamentary 
borough  were  enlarged  by  the  Hefbrm 
Act  in  1832. 

Liverpool  now  extends  between  three 
and  four  miles  along  the  banks  of  the 
river,  with  an  average  width  of  about 
two  miles.  It  is  prolonged  in  numer- 
ous suburbs,  consisting  of  villas  and 
country  houses  ; even  at  the  dis- 
tance of  four  miles  from  the  town  a 
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high  price  U obtained  in  lome  situa- 
tions for  land  as  building  ground. 
Many  of  the  streets  in  the  older  part  of 
the  town  are  narrow,  ill  built,  and 
dirty  ; but  these  parts  are  gradually 
being  improved,  and  most  of  the  new 
streets  are  wide  and  airy,  well  paved, 
and  lighted  with  gas.  Some  of  the 
public  buildings  are  on  a large  scale,  as 
the  Exchange  and  new  Custom  House, 
and  adapted  to  the  present  commercial 
activity  of  the  place.  Liverpool  has 
:26  churches,  several  of  them  handsome 
and  of  modern  date ; there  are  likewise 
between  20  and  30  chapels  and  meeting- 
houses for  dissenters,  and  a synagogue. 
Numerous  schools  are  support^  by 
voluntary  contributions,  and  there  are 
likewise  either  daily  or  Sunday  schools 
attached  to  most  of  the  places  of  wor- 
ship. The  Blue  Coat  Hospital,  esta- 
blished in  1710,  clothes,  lodges,  and 
boards  230  boys  and  100  girls  ; and  the 
Female  School  of  Industry  affords  the 
same  odvanUiges  to  about  100  girls. 
The  Welsh  Charitable  Society  has  for 
its  object  the  clothing,  educating,  and 
apprenticing  of  the  mrildren  of  Welsh 
parents.  The  Benevolent  Society  of  St. 
Patrick  is  on  a similar  principle  for  the 
children  of  Irish  parents.  Liverpool  is 
deservedly  noted  for  the  number  and 
excellence  of  its  benevolent  institutions. 
A well-conducted  infirmary  stands  in 
an  open  healthy  situation ; about  1300 
patients  are  admitted  annually;  medical 
advice  is  likewise  extended  to  the  poor 
at  their  own  houses.  This  institution  was 
first  opened  in  1 749,  and  is  supported 
by  voluntary  contributions.  The  origi- 
nal building  not  affording  adequate 
accommodation,  a new  one  was  erected 
on  a large  and  handsome  scale  in 
Brownlow-strcet,  and  was  opened  to 
patients  in  1824.  There  are  20  wards 
containing  more  than  130  beds.  The 
Marine  S<x:iety  was  instituted  for  the 
maintenance  of  decayed  seamen  belong- 
ing to  the  town,  and  of  the  widows  and 
children  ofthose  deceased.  Thiscliarity 
is  supported  by  the  contributions  of  the 
sailors ; every  sailor  belonging  to  the 
port  being  hound  to  pay  sixpence  per 
month  out  of  his  wages  for  this  pur- 
|)Ose.  There  are  two  dispensaries,  the 
south  and  the  north,  the  first  established 
in  1822,  the  second  in  1829:  previous 
to  this  there  were  however  other  dis- 
pensaries ; the  earliest  was  opened  in 
1778,  and  afforded  excellent  medical 
advice.  The  north  dispensary  is  a band- 
some  building  in  the  louio  style.  Both 


dispensaries  are  under  the  management 
of  one  general  committee.  A House  of 
Recovery  for  fever  patients  stands  in  an 
open,  airy  situation,  and  is  considered  to 
be  very  useful  in  preventing  the  spread- 
ing of  infection.  It  was  opened  for  tho 
admission  of  patients  in  1806.  The 
School  for  the  Blind  is  the  parent  of 
all  the  institutions  of  a similar  kind  in 
England.  It  is  on  a very  extensive  scale, 
and  admits  pupils  from  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom ; the  pupils  are  employed  in 
rope-making,  basket  work,  and  other 
occupations  best  suited  to  their  condi- 
tion, Music  is  also  taught  to  those  who 
show  any  particular  taste  for  it,  and 
many  of  the  churches  and  chapels  are 
supplied  with  organists  and  singers  from 
this  establishment.  A chapel,  attached 
to  this  institution,  is  in  trie'  form  of  a 
Grecian  temple,  and  built  on  the  model 
of  that  of  Jupiter  Panhellenius  in  the 
island  of  Algina.  An  institution  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  was  opened  here  in 
1 825,  where  not  only  those  are  instructed 
who  are  boarders,  but  also  children  may 
attend  daily  instruction,  and  continue  to 
live  with  their  parents.  A new  Lunatic 
Asylum  was  erected  in  1829,  with  every 
suitable  arrangement,  capable  of  ao- 
oommodating  60  patients.  Among 
the  numerous  other  charitable  institu- 
tions, are  the  Northern  Hospital,  the 
Lock  Hospital,  the  Strangers’  Friends 
Society,  the  Female  I’eninteniiary,  and 
the  Permanent  Night  Asylum  for  the 
Houseless  Poor.  This  last  is  of  recent 
establishment ; the  building  has  been 
made  in  some  measure  fire  proof,  by  the 
introduction  of  an  iron  coiling;  the 
rooms  are  well  warmed  and  ventilated. 

A larg^  theatre  and  a circus  are  open 
during  great  part  of  the  year.  The 
Wellington  Rimms,  built  in  1816,  con- 
tain a handsome  suite  of  rooms  for  con- 
certs, balls,  &c. ; the  building  is  of 
stone,  and  decorated  with  sculpture. 
There  are  several  handsome  public 
buildings  devoted  to  literaryand  scienti- 
fic purposes.  The  Liverpool  Royal  Insli- 
tution.m  the  establishment  of  which  Mr. 
Roscoe  was  mainly  instrumental,  was 
opened  in  1 8 1 7.  It  nos  for  its  object  the 
delivering  of  public  lectures,  and  pro- 
moting in  every  way  the  diShsion  of  lite- 
rature, science,  and  the  fine  arts.  Lec- 
tures on  literary  and  scientific  subjects 
are  delivered  m the  institution ; and 
regular  courses  of  lectures  and  demon- 
strations are  also  given  on  the  various 
branches  of  medical  and  surgical  know- 
ledge. The  lecture  room  is  capable  of 
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accomroodating  500  persons.  A mu- 
seum attached  to  the  institution  has 
a pood  collection  in  the  departmetit 
of  natural  history  ; and  the  committee 
room  contains  a series  of  highly  valuable 
old  paintings.which  illustrate  the  history 
of  the  art.  A large  room  contains  the 
casts  of  the  jEftina  marbles,  &c.  A 
grammar  school,  which  is  well  attended, 
is  also  attached  to  the  institution.  The 
Mechanics’  Institution  was  founded  in 
1823.  The  rooms  originally  appropri- 
ated to  this  purpose  were  found,  in  con- 
sequence of  increasing  numbers,  wholly 
inadequate,  and  in  1833  the  Brst  stone 
was  laid  fur  a more  cap<icioiisibuildiiig, 
which  is  a handsome  ediilce  in  the  Ionic 
style,  affui'ding  spacious  accommoda- 
tion. This  new  institution  was  o|iened 
in  1837.  The  Lyceum  is  a large,  hand- 
some, stone  building,  comprising  a 
news-room  and  library  containing 
10,000  volumes.  The  Athenieum  and 
Union  Rooms  are  ott  the  same  plan. 
To  the  east  of  the  town  is  a large 
and  valuable  botanic  garden,  contain- 
ing a very  spacious  conservatory.  The 
borough  gaol  is  built  on  Howard's 
plan,  on  a very  large  scale.  The 
county  gaol,  wliicli  is  still  larger, 
is  aituati^  at  Kirkdalc,  two  miles  from 
the  town,  and  is  of  recent  erection.  It 
is  built  ill  a circular  form,  with  two 
large  wings,  and  occupies,  with  its 
grounds,  a space  of  28,648  square  vards. 
It  was  completed  in  1821,  and  is  adapted 
to  contain  800  prisoners.  A cemetery, 
culled  St.  James’s  appropriated  to 
members  of  the  Church  of  England,  has 
been  mode  out  of  the  old  stone  quarry 
at  the  back  of  the  Mount  Gardens ; it  is 
laid  out  in  gooil  taste,  and  contains  a 
marble  statue  (by  Gibson)  of  Mr.  IIus- 
kisson,  who  was  buried  here.  On  the 
north-east  side  of  the  town  is  another 
cemetery,  surrounded  with  a high  wall 
and  inclosing  an  area  of  24,000  square 
yards.  The  Exchange,  commenced  in 
1803  and  completed  in  1807,  is  an 
elegant  and  gonvenient  building,  form- 
ing three  sides  of  a quadrangle ; in  the 
cast  wing  is  a news  and  coifec  room, 
94  feet  by  32,  and  above  this,  one  of 
72  feet  by  36,  appropriated  to  the 
underwriters;  the  murtli  side  is  oc- 
cupied by  the  Town  Hall,  the  prin- 
cipal front  of  which  is  in  Castle  street. 
The  area  of  this  quadrangle,  where  the 
merchants  transact  their  business,  is 
twice  the  size  of  that  of  the  old  London 
Exchange,  which  was  144  feet  by  117, 
this  being  197  feet  by  178.  In  the 


centre  of  this  area  is  a group  of  bronze 
figures  elevated  on  a pedestal  of  West- 
moreland marble,  representing  the 
death  of  Nelson  in  the  moment  of  vic- 
tory. This  monument,  which  was 
finished  in  1813,  was  designed  by 
IVyalt,  and  modelled  and  cast  by  West- 
macott. 

The  Corn  Exchange,  a good  ston . 
building,  was  erected  in  1807.  The 
Uld  Dock,  which  was  constructed  in 
171(1,  was  filled  up  in  1831,  and  the 
site  is  now  occupied  by  a new  custoni- 
house,  excise,  and  post  otficcs,  and 
other  public  buildings.  St.  John's 
Market  is  situated  in  tho  centre  of 
the  town.  This  stupendous  work 
was  completed  in  1822.  The  length  of 
the  building  is  183  yards,  and  its 
breadth  43  ; tbe  whole  is  roofed  through- 
out in  five  ranges  from  end  to  end. 
There  arc  136  windows  and  eight  spa- 
cious entrances.  The  whole  forms  a 
covered  space  of  8,233  square  yards,  or 
nearly  two  acres.  There  arc  116  pillars 
lightly  formed  and  elegantly  arranged  ; 
the  place  is  lighted  up  brilliantly  every 
night  by  144  gas  lamps.  The  dock 
otiice  for  receiving  tlic  duties.  and;the 
dock  police  oilicc,  arc  situated  in  the 
same  building  os  the  custom-house. 

The  docks  of  Liverpool  have  been 
gradually  increased  and  enlarged  at  a 
great  expense,  to  meet  the  wants  of 
tho  vast  ami  increasing  commerce 
of  the  port.  An  immense  range  of 
docks  and  warehouses  extends  nearly 
two  miles  along  tho  banks  of  the  river. 
Tho  docks  are  of  three  kinds,  wet 
docks,  dry  ducks,  and  graving  docks. 
Tho  wet  docks  are  chieHy  used  for 
vessels  of  large  burthen,  in  which  they 
can  Boat  at  all  tides,  the  water  beiiig 
retained  by  means  of  gates.  The  ilry 
docks  are  left  dry  at  low  tides,  and  are 
generally  occupied  by  coasting  vessels 
of  smaller  tonnage.  The  graving 
docks  can  have  the  water  admitted  or 
excluded  at  pleasure,  and  are  appro- 
priatcrl  to  the  re|iairing  of  ships.  Tho 
Old  Dock  was  situated  about  the  cetitro 
of  this  line  of  docks.  A little  to  the 
north  of  this,  and  nearer  to  the  river,  is 
the  (Janning  Dock,  a dry  duck  con- 
structed in  the  reign  of  George  II., 
which  is  now  cotiverted  into  a wet 
dock;  it  contains  an  area  of  19,095 
.square  yards,  and  has  a quay  300  yards 
long  ; it  has  communication  with  three 
graving  docks.  To  the  south  of  this  is 
the  Salthousc  Dock,  so  called  from 
some  salt  works  formerly  contiguous  tu 
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it.  but  now  removed  up  the  river  to 
Garsloii.  It  was  constructed  about  tlic 
same  time  as  the  dry  dock  ; its  area  is 
23,025  sijuare  yards,  and  its  quay  is 
759  yards  in  extent ; it  has  convenient 
warehouses,  with  urcadcs  for  foot  pas- 
seni'crs  on  tlie  east  side,  and  extensive 
sheds  on  the  west  side.  The  upper 
part  of  this  dock  is  principally  appro- 
priated to  ships  which  arc  laid  up,  and 
the  lower  part  fur  vessels  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, Irish,  and  coastinf;  trades. 
The  whole  of  the  buildings  between 
its  north  end  and  the  south  end  of 
Canning  Dock  have  been  taken  down, 
and  the  space  thus  gained  has  been  ap- 
propriated to  the  improvement  of  the 
dock  and  quay  at  the  north  end.  'J'he 
King’s  Dock, on  the  south  of  Salthouse 
Dock,  was  constructed  in  the  reign  of 
George  III.;  it  encloses  an  area  of 
37,77G  square  yards;  its  quay  is  873 
yards  in  length.  Tobacco  is  exclusively 
landed  here,  and  on  the  west  side  of  the 
quay  are  extensive  warehouses  appro- 
priated to  this  article;  they  are  575  feet 
in  length,  and  239  in  depth.  There 
were  warehouses  on  the  opposite  side, 
which  are  now  converted  into  sheds  for 
the  security  of  merchandise.  Across 
the  entrance  of  the  quay  is  a handsome 
swivel  bridge  of  cast  iron.  A dry  dock 
or  basin,  and  two  graving  docks,  com- 
municate with  this  dock  on  the  south  ; 
in  vtho  same  direction  a little  further 
from  the  river,  and  also  communicating 
with  the  basin,  is  the  Queen’s  Dock, 
constructed  about  the  same  time  as  the 
King’s  Dock ; its  area  is  51,501^  square 
yards,  and  the  quay  is  1,255  yards  long. 
This  dock  communicates  on  the  south 
with  another,  called  the  Half  Tide 
Dock,  and  is  connected  on  the  west  with 
the  Brunswick  Dry  Basin.  On  the 
south  of  this  is  the  New  Brunswick 
Dock,  opened  in  1832,  of  much  larger 
dimensions  than  any  of  the  preceding, 
its  area  being  70,069  square  yards,  and 
its  quay  1,092  yards  long.  It  has  a 
graving  dock  at  the  south  end.  This 
(lock  at  present  forms  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  docks.  On  the  north  of 
Canning  Dock  is  George’s  Dock,  origi- 
nally constructed  in  the  beginning  of 
tho  reign  of  George  III.,  and  since  en- 
larged. It  now  contains  26,793^ 
square  yards  ; the  quay  is  1,001  yards 
in  length,  on  the  east  side  of  which  is 
a range  of  extensive  warehouses,  and 
an  arcade  for  foot  passengers ; on  the 
west  side  are  sheds  lor  the  protection  of 
merchandise  from  the  weather.  At  each 


end  of  the  dock  are  handsome  cast-iron 
bridges.  On  the  north  of  this  is  Prince’s 
Dock,  which  was  constructed  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  reign  of  George  HI., 
and  was  opened  with  much  ceremony 
on  the  day  of  the  coronation  ofj^Worgo  •?  , 

IV’.  It  has  an  arcWH^tf,! 2^' square.  ^ 
yards,  and  a quay  lvG13  yards  long. 
Prince’s  Dock,  George^  Dock,  Cann^g 
Dock, and  .Salthouse Dock,  communicate 
with  each  other  by  basins.  Along  ttic 
west  side  of  the  (lock  is  a parade  near 
the  river,  750  yards  long  and  II  wide, 
defended  by  a parapet  wall ; from  this 
parade  there  arc  flights  of  steps  leading 
to  the  river.  To  the  north  of  tho  basin 
attached  to  the  Prince’s  dock  are  four 
spacious  wet  docks,  with  tho  following 
dimensions, — 

IsTRclh  of 
Aren  tn  quuyt  io 
yania.  yanls. 

Waterloo  Dock  . . . .30,7C4J  1012 

Clarence  Dock 29,085^  839 

Trafalgar  Dock. . . .33,642^  1050 

Victoria  Dock 29,313  914 

• f’ 

Here  is  also  a large  graving  dock,  fitted  ‘ ' ~ 

up  with  patent  slips.  A small  dock 
with  convenient  warehouses,  situated 
between  Salthouse  and  tho  King's 
Dock,  belongs  to  the  trustees  of  the  late 
Duke  of  Bridgewater.  The  Mersey  and 
Irwell  Navigation  Company  have  a 
small  dock  situated  between  the  Can- 
ning and  George’s  Dock,  called  the 
Manchester  Dock.  The  several  car- 
riers by  water  have  also  basins  with 
quays  for  the  accommodation  of  their 
respective  barges.  A dredging  ma- 
chine is  in  constant  use,  worked  by  a 
steam-engine  of  ten  horse  power,  for 
clearing  the  docks  from  the  deposits 
brought  up  by  the  tides : filly  tons 
of  silt  are  thus  raised  per  hour  into  ' 
barges,  by  which  it  is  conveyed  to  an 
open  part  of  tho  river,  where  it  is 
washed  away  by  tlie  curreitf.  The 
total  dock  room  of  this  port  is  111 
acres,  and  the  quay  space  is  very  nearly 
eight  miles  in  length.  Tho  inland 
communication  with  Liverp<x>l  has  al- 
ready been  noticed,  and  its  amazing 
advantage  can  be  best  estimated  by  tho 
amount  of  traffic  between  Liverpool  and 
inland  towns.  It  is  the  port  of  Man- 
chester to  which  the  raw  material  is 
sent,  and  from  which  it  is  returned  in 
the  form  of  manufactured  goods.  The 
quantity  of  merchandise  passing  daily 
between  Liverpool  and  Manchester  is 
estimated  at  much  more  than  a thou- 
sand tons.  In  the  last  six  months  of  ’ 
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1832,  86,842  tons  of  goods  and  39,940 
Ions  of  coal  were  conveyed  along  the 
Liverpool  railway  alone,  independent 
of  I lie  transit  of  goods  by  the  canals. 
In  the  first  six  months  of  1836,  there 
were  conveyed  117,717  tons  of  goods, 
and  68,893  tons  of  coal  by  the  railway. 

The  manufactures  of  Liverpool  are 
chiefly  those  connected  jvith  shipping, 
or  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants. 
On  the  south  of  the  town  is  an  exten- 
sive pottery,  where  porcelain  of  a fine 
quality  is  produced:  there  arc  also 
large  iron  and  brass  foundcries.  brewe- 
ries, soap  works,  and  numerous  sugar 
houses.  In  the  vicinity  are  many 
windmills  for  grinding  corn  ; also  a 
large  tide  mill,  aud  another  worked  by 
steam.  There  arc  very  extensive 
MS,  roperies : two  of  which  are  conducted 
on  improved  principles,  and  by  means 
of  steam-engines. 

The  markets  of  this  town  are  well 
supplied.  Coals  are  obtained  from 
AVigan  by  means  of  the  Leeds  and 
Livcr|K)ol  canal.  AVatcr  is  supplied 
fn.ra  8|irings  situated  in  Copperas- 
hill.  Bevington-bush,  and  Soho-street, 
whence  it  is  raised  by  steam-engines, 
and  distributed  by  means  of  pipes  to 
the  different  parts  of  the  town.  There 
is  also  a large  supply  procured  from  the 
works  at  Ilootlc,  two  miles  north  of  the 
town.  Thu  water  company  have  also 
large  reservoirs  in  i’russia-strcet  and 
Now  Hall-street. 

Steam-packets  of  great  power  pass 
daily  between  Liverpool  and  Dublin,  a 
distance  of  131  miles.  The  time  of 
passage  is  generally  about  12  hours. 
There  are  also  steam-packets  to  Glas- 
gow, Carlisle,  Whitehaven,  North  AV  ales. 
Isle  of  Man,  and  several  ports  of  Ire- 
land besides  Dublin : of  late  years  the 
steam-boats  have  greatly  increased  in 
number.  There  are  also  steam-packets 
passing  continually  every  hour  of  the 
day  from  one  side  to  the  other  of  the 
river.  Packets  sail  weekly  to  New 
York,  and  steam-packets  have  recently 
begun  to  be  employed  between  Liver- 
pool and  New  A'ork.  Several  iras.sages 
Itetween  the  two  parts  have  thus  been 
successfully  performed. 

Manchester,  situated  in  the  south- 
east part  of  the  county,  142  miles 
north-west  by  north  of  latndon,  and  31 
miles  east  of  Liverpool,  is  now  tho 
greatest  manufacturing  town  in  the 
kingdom.  It  is  the  centre  of  the  cotton- 
trade,  and  tho  first  of  tho  provincial 
towns  (or  population  and  wealth. 


Manchester  is  supposed  to  have  been  a 
British  station  before  tho  Roman  con- 
(piest.  That  part  of  the  town  now 
called  the  Castle-field,  near  the  conflu- 
enee  of  the  Medlock  with  the  Irwell,  is 
said  to  be  the  site  of  the  British  Man- 
cenion,  or  “ a place  of  tents."  After  its 
occupation  by  the  Romans  it  was  called 
Mancunium,  and  is  distinguished  by 
that  name  in  tho  Itineraries.  Man- 
chester at  an  early  period  of  our  history 
became  a manufacturing  town,  but  it 
is  only  within  comparatively  modern 
times,  that  it  began  to  approach  its 
present  magnitude  and  importance.  In 
176U  the  population  of  Manchester 
was  about  22.0U0;  in  18.31  it  was  above 
142,000.  In  1790  the  first  steam- 
engine  was  used  in  Manchester;  in 
1824  more  than  200  steam-engines 
were  at  work,  and  nearly  30,000  power- 
looms.  According  to  a RejKirt  made 
by  the  Manchester  Statistical  Society, 
the  amount  of  steam-engine  power  at 
work  in  .January,  1839,  in  the  parlia- 
mentary borough  of  Manchester,  was 
estimated  at  7,916  horses;  and  that  in 
the  adjoining  borough  of  Salford  at 
1,998  horses.  This  large  town  was 
unrepresented  in  parliament  till  tho 
passing  of  the  Reform  Act  in  1832  ; it 
now  sends  two  members  to  the  house 
of  commons.  A charter  of  incorporation 
was  granted  to  Manchester  in  Novem- 
ber, 1838. 

Manchester  stands  principally  on  the 
east  bank  of  tho  Irwell.  The  small  river 
Irk.  on  the  north  of  the  town,  and  the 
Medlock  on  the  south,  join  the  Irwell : 
the  three  rivers  wholly  surround  the 
cast  quarter,  except  on  the  north-east, 
where  the  Rochdale  and  Ashton  canals 
come  up  to  the  town.  The  buildings 
have  now  extended  considerably  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Irwell,  and  form  full 
one. fifth  part  of  the  town  ; they  are 
connected  with  the  other  part  of  the 
town  by  five  bridges  over  the  river.  This 
western  ))art  is  called  Salford,  and  is 
now  represented  by  one  member  in  par- 
liament. The  central  parts  of  the  town 
consist  of  streets,  alleys,  lanes,  and 
courts,  all  crowded  with  warehouses, 
factories,  and  shops.  But  towards  the 
extremities  of  the  town  there  are  many 
modern  buildings,  forming  large  and 
handsome  dwelling-houses,  either  de- 
tached or  in  rows.  Tho  streets  are  now 
in  general  well  paved,  and  nearly  all 
the  foot-paths  are  Hogged.  These  are, 
however,  only  recent  improvements: 
fur  till  within  a few  years  the  streets 
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were  so  narrow  that  the  incroaso<l 
traffic  could  not  be  conducted  with  ease 
and  safety,  and  "they  were  not  unfre- 
qiiently  the  scenes  of  serious  disaster." 
In  Mr.  Wheeler’s  History  of  Manches- 
ter, published  in  1836,  wo  find  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  some  of  the  recent 
improvcmenls.  “ Market-street  was  pre- 
viously a i»erc  ‘ lane along  which 
two  carriages  coidd  scarcely  move  in 
line  ; the  houses  wore  of  antique  struc- 
ture, for  the  most  part  in  a dilapidated 
state,  and  the  flag-way  was  in  many 
places  hanlly  a yard  wide.  The  taking 
down,  widening,"  and  rebuilding,  occu- 
pied many  years : it  was  completed  in 
1 834.  Toad-lane  was  one  of  the  filthi- 
est suburbs  of  the  town,  so  confined 
that  the  winds  of  heaven  could  scarcely 
penetrate  it.  King-street  was  of  its 
present  width,  but  bounded  at  the  bot- 
tom by  a carrier's  warehouse,  which  was 
removed  to  make  the  existing  junction 
with  Deansgate.  Ten  or  fifteen  years 
ago  the  footway  of  this  street  and  other 
principal  thoroughfares  was  paved  like 
the  carriage  way,  from  which  it  was  dis- 
tinguished only  by  a slight  elevation. 
Toll-lane  was  a narrow  avenue  through 
which  a cart  could  iiardly  pass,  connect- 
ing Police-street  with  Deansgate;  a 
fine  wide  thoroughfare  in  continuation 
of  St.  Anne's-street  has  been  substi- 
tuted for  it.  All  these  alterations  are 
now  completed." 

The  enormous  increase  of  the  town 
of  Manchester  may  in  some  measure 
he  conceived  by  the  fact  stated  in  a 
Directory  •of  Manchester,  published 
alsnit  two  years  ago,  that  since  the 
last  survey  taken  four  years  previous 
to  that  time,  700  new  streets  had  been 
formed  in  the  town,  which,  calculating 
each  street  to  contain  ten  houses,  and 
each  house  six  inmates,  gives  an  addi- 
tion of  7,000  houses,  and  of  -12,000 
inh.abitants. 

The  streets  and  most  of  the  factories 
and  shops  arc  lighted  with  gas.  The 
gas  works,  erected  in  1817,  are  the  pro- 
perty of  the  inhabitants,  and  managed 
by  a Hoard  of  Directors.  The  profits  of 
the  works  are  paid  over  to  the  Improve- 
ment Committee,  to  bo  by  them  ex- 
pended on  behalf  of  the  town.  There 
are  18  churches,  and  about  double  the 
number  of  chapels  for  dissenters  of 
various  denominations  in  Mancliester 
and  .Salford.  .Several  of  the  churches 
arc  fine  buildings.  The  collegiate  or 
Christ  Church,  ommouly  distinguished 
as  the  Old  Chinch,  is  a flue  Gothic 


building,  in  the  stylo  of  the  15th  cen- 
tury. It  is  built  in  the  form  of  a cross. 
The  length  from  east  to  west  is  216 
feet,  the  length  of  the  cross  aisle  100 
feet,  and  the  entire  breadth  of  the 
church,  including  Brown's  Chapel,  120 
feet.  This  church  has  recently  under- 
gone considerable  improvements  and 
repairs.  It  has  recently  been  decided 
that  Manchester  and  the  groat  county 
in  which  it  is  situated  should  be  placed 
under  the  superintendence  of  a bishop. 
The  collegiate  church  wilt  then  become 
a cathedral,  the  title  of  warden  and 
fellows  will  merge  in  that  of  dean  and 
canons,  and  an  archdeaconry  of  Man- 
chester wilt  be  created.  The  see  will 
be  subject  to  the  metropolitan  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Archbishop  of  York.  St. 
Mary’s  church  has  a fine  steeple 
feet  high,  supported  by  eight  l.mio  pil- 
lars. Manchester  contains  numerous 
schools.  The  grammar-school,  founded 
in  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century, 
by  Hugh  Oldham,  bishop  of  Exeter, 
has  now  a rental  of  at  least  5,000l.  per 
annum.  The  income  of  the  school 
having  become  nearly  double  to  the 
average  annual  expenditure,  the  appro- 
priation of  the  surplus  to  some  useful 
purpose  was  made  the  object  of  an 
application  to  the  Court  of  Chance  ryin 
1 833.  Autliority  was  given  for  the  ex- 
penditure] of  a sum  not  exceeding 
10,000/.  in  the  erection  of  a new  school 
and  a house  for  the  bead  master.  - The 
old  and  the  new  schools  are  now  con- 
ducted together,  as  the  higher  and 
lower  schools.  The  learned  languages, 
English,  writing,  arithmetic,  mathe- 
matics, French,  German,  and  other 
modern  languages,  together  with  the 
modern  arts  tind  sciences,  are  taught 
in  this  school  ; and  illustrative  lectures 
arc  delivered,  200/.  per  annum  being 
allowed  for  the  purchase  of  apparatus, 
&c.  Filly  pounds  a year  arc  likewise 
applied  to  the  formation  of  a library.  A 
hundred  and  filly  free  scholars  are  edu- 
cated, and  there  are  12  exhibitions  of 
60/.  j)or  annum  each  for  four  years  to 
the  universities.  There  ar«  16  scholar- 
ships to  Brazennose  college,  Oxford, 
ami  16  to  St.  John’s,  Cambridge, 
varying  in  value  from  13/.  to  26/., 
which  arc  shared  in  rotation  with  the 
pupils  of  Marlborough  and  Hereford 
grammar  schools,  and  there  are  six 
of  24/.  each,  attached  to  Magdalen 
college,  Oxford,  to  which  pupils  of  the 
Manchester  school  have  the  preference. 

Chetham  Hospital  and  Library,  com- 
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monly  known  as  “ tlio  Collette,”  were 
founded  in  1655,  by  Humphry  Chet- 
bam.  In  this  institution  80  boys  are 
maintained  and  educated  from  the 
age  of  6 to  14.  when  they  arc  bound 
apprentice  to  a trade.  The  library 
contains  between  18,000  and  20,000 
volumes,  besides  a number  of  valuable 
manuscripts. 

One  school  on  the  T.ancastcrian  plan, 
established  in  1 809,  gives  instruction  to 
1,000  children.  There  is  a smaller  es- 
tablishment on  the  same  system.  Two 
national  schools,  founded  in  1812,  ac- 
commodate 300  boys  and  300  girls.  A 
school,  founded  in  1809,  is  exclusively 
appropriated  to  female  children  in- 
tended for  domestic  service.  In  the 
sunday-schools  attached  to  the  ditferent 
churches  and  chapels  many  tliousand 
poor  children  receive  instruction.  A 
proprietary  school  has  recently  been 
established  in  Manchester.  There  arc 
numerous  other  schools  in  Manchester 
and  Salford. 

According  to  late  inquiries  made 
by  the  Statistical  Society  of  Manchester 
the  proportion  of  the  population  in 
the  borough  of  Manchester  receiving 
education  is  21 '65  per  cent.,  and  in  Sal- 
ford 23  • 4 per  cent. 

To  Manchester  belongs  the  honour 
of  having  established  the  first  provin- 
cial school  of  medicine  and  surgery. 
In  1825  a school  of  medicine  and 
surgery  was  first  instituted  here,  and 
opened  in  Pine-street ; a seeond  was 
shortly  alter  formed  and  established  in 
Mount-street ; and  a year  or  two  after- 
' wards  several  lecturers  retired  from  this 
latter  institution,  and  a third  school  was 
formed  in  Marsden-street.  There  are 
now  two  schools  of  medicine  in  Man- 
chester, both  of  which  arc  well  con- 
ducted, and  arc  highly  useful  institu- 
tions. Connected  with  the  schools  are 
libraries,  and  medico-chirurgical  so- 
cieties for  the  students. 

The  infirmary,  consisting  of  a large 
general  hospital,  a dispensary,  and  a 
lunatic  hospital,  is  situated  opposite  to 
Piccadilly,  and  includes  several  hand- 
some buildings.  It  is  enclosed  at  the 
back  by  a wall,  and  the  area  in  front  is 
surrounded  by  neat  iron  palisadoes ; 
within  this  space  is  a large  pond,  the 
public  baths,  and  some  fine  walks. 
This  institution,  which  was  founded  in 
1 752,  was  erected,  and  continues  to  be 
supported,  by  voluntary  contributions. 
The  total  number  of  patients  admitted 
on  the  books  of  this  charity  in  1835 


included  4,058  accidents':  in  the  same 
year,  135  capital  operations  were  per- 
formed in  it.  The  building  is  capable 
of  accommodating  within  its  walls  200 
patients.  In  A ytoun -street,  a short  dis- 
tance from  the  infirmary,  is  the  House 
of  Recovery  or  Fever  'Ward,  founded  in 
1796.  It  contains  21  wards,  and  has 
accommodation  for  100  patients.  The 
Lying-in  Hospital  was  instituted  in 
1790. 

The  Strangers’  Society  was  founded 
in  1791.  An  Infirmary  for  the  relief  of 
persons  with  Diseases  in  the  Eye  stands 
in  King-street,  and  a.  Lock  Hospital 
and  Penitentiary  have  recently  been  es- 
tablished. A School  fur  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  was  founded  in  1 824.  The 
Iloroughreeve’s  charity  consists  of 
money  bequeathed  by  different  indi- 
viduals for  the  relief  of  the  poor  and 
aged  of  the  town : the  funds  are  under 
the  control  of  the  boroughreeve  for  the 
time  being. 

The  Exchange  is  a very  handsome 
building  of  Runcorn  stone.  Its  prin- 
cipal front,  which  is  semicircular  and 
presents  a fine  elevation,  contains  the 
grand  entrance ; there  is  another  on 
the  west  from  Exchange-street ; the 

ost-office,  which  forms  part  of  the 

uilding,  is  entered  from  the  south-west 
corner.  On  the  ground  floor  is  the 
news-room,  a magnificent  hall  com- 
prising an  area  of  4,069  feet  This 
building  was  erected  in  1808.  The 
upper  rooms  are  fur  public  meetings 
and  other  purposes  of  nublic  business 
and  amusement.  The  Portico  Library 
and  News-room,  situated  in  Moselcy- 
street,  has  a handsome  portico  sup- 
ported by  Ionic  pillars,  was  opened  in 
1 806.  The  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Society  was  founded  in  1781,  fur  the 
promotion  of  literature,  science,  and  the 
arts.  The  Agricultural  Society  was 
established  in  1767.  The  Royal  Man- 
chester Institution,  for  the  promotion 
of  literature,  science,  and  the  arts, 
was  established  in  1 823.  A handsome 
building  for  the  reception  of  works  of 
art,  and  for  the  other  puriMSes  of  the 
institution,  was  completed  in  1830;  the 
land  in  Moseley-street  on  which  it 
stands,  and  the  building  of  the  iiutitu- 
tion,  cost  about  31,0001. 

The  Natural  History  Society  of 
Manchester  has  long  been  celebrated 
for  the  extent  and  beauty  of  its 
collection  of  birds.  A haudsome  hall 
has  recently  been  built  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  various  collections,  the  old 
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builitin);  having  been  found  too  Email 
for  their  progressive  increase. 

The  Manchester  Mechanics’  Institu- 
tion was  founded  in  1824.  The  main 
public  object  of  the  institution  was  the 
delivery  of  courses  of  lectures,  for  which 
purpose  there  is  an  excellent  and  spa- 
cious theatre.  Put  it  is  also  the  great 
aim  of  the  society  to  afford  private 
instruction  *its  operative  members  by 
means  of  evening  classes.  In  1834,  a 
boys’  day  school  was  established  in  con- 
nexion with  this  institution,  in  which 
210  buys  are  uduoated.  A girls’  school, 
which  contains  more  than  100  pupils, 
has  likewise  been  formed. 

Besides  the  institutions  noticed 
above,  this  town  contains  several  others, 
scientific  and  literary. 

The  markets  of  Manchester  are  not 
on  so  great  a scale  as  might  be  expected 
in  a town  of  such  magnitude.  There 
is  a handsome  covered  market  in 
Brown-street,  opened  in  1827.  A fish- 
market  was  erected  in  1828. 

Manchester  contains  two  theatres, 
two  circuses,  a concert-hall,  and  as- 
sembly rooms.  The  Now  Bailey  prison, 
a large  building  in  Stanley -street,  Sal- 
ford, was  founded  in  1 787,  and  has 
recently  been  greatly  enlarged.  It  con- 
tains a court  house,  a grand  jury  room, 
and  apartments  for  the  magistrates, 
counsel,  &c. 

A largo  reservoir,  about  two  miles 
from  the  market-place,  furnishes  an 
abundant  supply  of  water  to  the  town. 
The  water  is  conveyed  in  stone  pipes 
through  all  the  principal  streets.  This 
reservoir  is  600  feet  square  at  the 
surface,  and  22  feet  deep,  and  contains 
when  full  about  212,232  tons  of  water. 

Almost  all  kinds  of  cotton  goods  are 
fabricated  at  Manchester : silk  and 
velvet  arc  likewise  manufactured. 
Dyeing,  printing,  and  bleaching,  as 
connected  with  the  cotton  factories,  are 
carried  on  very  extensively.  The  erec- 
tion and  keeping  up  of  the  various 
complicated  machinery  used  in  the  dif- 
ferent factories  give  employment  to 
many  workmen  in  large  iron  fuun- 
deries,  and  other  works  of  a similar 
kind.  The  machinery  used  for  making 
the  cards  for  pulling  out  theraw  cotton  is 
extremely  ingenious.  In  the  year  (1838) 
460,756,023  lbs.  of  cotton  wool  were  im- 
ported for  use  into  England,  great  part 
of  which  was  manufactured  in  Man- 
chester and  other  towns  of  Lancashire, 
and  was  sent  away  in  the  form  of  dif- 
ferent fabrics  to  various  parts  of  the 


kingdom  and  abroad.  Liverpool  is  tho 
great  port  to  which  the  manufactures 
of  Manchester  are  principally  sent; 
but  they  are  likewise  forwarded  to 
London,  Hull,  and  other  parts.  The 
inland  navigation  already  described 
supplies  an  easy  communication  with 
the  eastern  and  western  coasts.  The 
facilities  of  conveyance  between  Liver- 
pool and  this  town  have  been  already 
noticed.  Tho  Duke  of  Bridgewater’s 
canal  communicates  with  the  various 
canals  in  the  south  of  Lancashire, 
and  extends  the  navigation  to  Not- 
tingham, Birmingham,  Gloucester,  and 
Bristol.  On  the  east,  the  Ashton, 
Huddersfield,  and  Rochdale  «anals 
afford  communication  through  York- 
shire, with  tho  Humber.  The  Bolton 
and  the  l.eigh  canals  communicate 
with  tho  Leeds  and  Liverpool  canal, 
and  this  communicates  with  the  Lan- 
caster canal,  extending  northward. 
This  district  is  rich  in  an  inexhaustible 
supply  of  coals,  which  are  brought  to 
Manchester  by  canal.  The  facilities 
afforded  by  the  various  railroads  which 
are  now,  or  are  about  to  be  constructed, 
branching  out  in  all  directions  from 
Manchester,  have  already  been  detailed. 

Ashtuu-under-Line,  a market  town 
six  miles  east  of  Manchester,  on  the 
river  Tame,  which  divides  it  from  Che- 
shire, consists  of  one  principal  street,  and 
several  smaller  ones  intersecting  it  at 
right  angles.  There  are  two  churches, 
three  parochial  chapels,  and  twenty -four 
other  places  of  worship;  one  of  the 
churches  is  a large  ancient  building,  the 
other  is  of  modem  erection.  Near  the 
old  church  is  an  ancient  structure  called 
“ the  Old  Hall,’’  supposed  to  have  been 
built  in  the  15th  century;  adjacent  to 
it  are  the  remains  of  a prison  of  still 
greater  antiquity.  There  is  a small  free 
school  and  also  a national  school.  The 
court  house  has  a theatre  and  a coucert 
room  over  it ; the  whole  is  a handsome 
building. 

The  cotton  trade  is  carried  on  hero 
to  a great  extent  in  all  its  branches. 
AVithin  the  last  ten  years  the  cotton 
mills  have  increased  from  30  to  70; 
many  of  which  arc  on  a large  scale. 
A considerable  number  of  manufactories 
of  cotton  and  silk  goods  employ  many 
weavers  in  the  surrounding  districts. 
There  are  more  than  20  collieries  in 
the  parish,  in  which  upwards  of  a thou- 
sand workmen  are  employed.  The 
town  is  lighted  with  gas,  Ashton  is 
now  represented  by  one  member  in 
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parliament.  The  canal  affords  groat 
facilities  to  tho  trade  of  the  town. 

Middleton,  a market-town  five  miles 
north  of  Manchester,  has  within  tlte  last 
half  century  risen  from  a small  village 
to  a considerable  town,  in  consequence 
of  tho  extension  of  tlio  cotton  trade  from 
Manchester.  The  manufacture  of  cotton 
is  carried  on  here  in  all  its  branches, 
and  the  printing  and  bleaching  works 
arc  on  a large  scale.  There  is  also  a 
considerable  twist  manufactory.  There 
are  two  chaiwls  of  case  besides  the 
church,  and  two  meeting-houses  for  dis- 
senters. The  free  school,  founded  in 
15/2.  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  has  six 
Bchohu^bips  in  Brazeiinoso  college, 
Oxford.  There  is  also  a small  school 
partly  supported  by  Lord  Suflield,  and 
several  other  schools. 

Oldham,  miles  north-east  of  Man- 
chester, has  increased  within  the  last 
60  years  into  a populous  manufacturing 
town.  In  1832,  by  the  Reform  Act, 
this  township,  together  with  those  of 
Chadderton,  Crompton,  and  Royston, 
was  formed  into  a parliamentary  bo- 
rough which  sends  two  members  to 
parliament.  The  town  is  pleasantly 
situated  on  a high  eminence  on  a 
branch  of  the  Medlock.  It  has  a large 
and  ancient  church,  and  several  places 
of  worship  for  dissenters.  There  is 
an  endowed  sehool  for  instructing  50 
bd)'s  in  the  classics ; another  simi- 
larly eudowed  school,  an  infant  school 
and  several  other  schools,  together  with 
Sunday  schools,  affording*  instruction  to 
several  thousand  children.  The  iirin- 
cipal  manufactures  of  the  place  arc 
similar  to  those  of  Manchester.  The 
town  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
collieries. 

Rochdale  is  a considcrablo  market- 
town,  situated  1 0 miles  N.N.E.  of  Man- 
chester. By  the  Reform  Act  it  was 
made  a parliamentary  borough,  and 
now  returns  oue  member.  1 1 stands  on 
the  sides  of  two  hills,  on  the  banks  of 
the  small  river  Roch,  (a  branch  of  the 
Irwcll,)  over  which  there  is  a stone 
bridge  of  three  arches.  The  town  is 
not  well  built,  and  many  of  tho  streets 
are  narrow  and  badly  paved.  The 
church,  which  is  an  ancient  buihling, 
stands  on  an  eminence,  to  which  there 
is  an  ascent  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
town  by  a flight  of  126  steps.  Another 
church  has  been  lately  erected.  Be- 
sides these,  there  are  two  chapels  of 
case,  with  several  meeting  houses.  A 
free  grammar  school  was  founded  here 


in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Its 
funds  aro  less  than  40/.  per  annum. 
The  free  English  school  has  an  income 
of  110/.,  and  affords  education  to  60 
boys.  There  are  several  Sunday 
schools,  and  a national  school.  There 
are  also  a theatre  and  two  assembly 
rooms.  The  town  is  well  supplied  with 
water.  The  principal  ma^facturcs  are 
cotton  spinning  and  wciWng,  fustian 
weaving,  and  llanncl-making,  to  a great 
c.xtent.  The  Rochdale  canal,  which 
communicates  direct  with  the  town  by 
a small  branch,  has  tieun  of  great  ad- 
vantage to  this  place  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood. 

Bury,  situated  on  the  oast  bank  of  the 
river  Irwell,  about  two  miles  north  of 
its  conlluenco  with  the  Roch,  and  eight 
miles  north  by  west  of  Manchester,  con- 
tains little  that  is  worthy  of  observation. 
The  roads  in  the  neighbourhood  are  bad, 
the  town  is  ill-paved  and  ill-<lrained, 
though,  generally  speaking,  it  is  more 
airy,  and  perhaps  more  healthy,  than 
some  of  the  other  manufacturing  towns  ; 
and  wiihin  the  last  few  years  it  has 
been  much  improved  and  enlarged. 
The  streets  are  now  lighted  with  gas. 
Besides  the  chimdi  there  are  several 
places  of  worship  for  different  dissenters. 
A free  grammar  school  was  founded 
hero  in  1726  by  the  Rev.  Roger  Kay, 
in  which  seventy  scholars  receive  in- 
struction: it  has  an  income  of  438/., 
and  two  exhibitions  of  25/.  to  the  Uni- 
versities. A charily  school,  founded  in 
1748,  was  converted  into  a national 
school  in  1815;  it  now  affords  instruc- 
tion to  280  children.  There  are  like- 
wise two  infant  schools.  There  arc  ex- 
tensive manufactures  of  cotton  in  all 
its  branches  in  this  town ; and  there  aro 
also  woollen  manufactures.  The  canal 
affords  easy  communication  with  Man- 
chester and  other  places.  This  town 
was  made  a parliamentary  borough  by 
the  Reform  Act,  and  now  sends  one 
member  to  parliament. 

Bolton  lo  Moors  was  so  called  because 
of  its  situation  amidst  extensive  moors, 
parts  of  which  are  now  enclosed  ami 
built  upon.  This  town,  which  is  10  miles 
north-west  of  Manchester,  consists  of 
two  townships.  Great  and  Little  Bolton, 
separated  from  each  other  by  the  small 
river  Croal,  over  which  there  aro  sever.il 
bridges.  Bolton,  though  a largo  and 
populous  town,  has  not  the  appearance 
of  opulence  or  comfort : it  contains  a 
great  many  narrow  lanes ; there  is  a great 
deficiency  of  foot  pavement ; and  the 
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drainage  is  indiflcrent.  The  tuwn  hag, 
however,  of  late  greatly  increased,  and 
is  still  rapidly  increasing,  both  in  popu- 
lation and  wealth.  It  now  covers  nearly 
a S(|uare  mile,  having  been  very  con- 
siderably extended  by  the  enclosure  of 
Holton  Sloor,  for  which  an  act  was  ob- 
tained in  1792  ; this  waste  land  com- 
prised nearly  300  acres,  which  was  di- 
vided in  Lo  various  allotments  fur  building 
on.  The  cotton  manufacture  is  pur- 
sued to  an  immense  extent ; the  trade 
of  the  town  being  carried  on  through 
Manchester  by  means  of  tho  canal. 
Several  centuries  back  this  town  was 
celebrated  for  its  manufactures.  Leland 
mentions  it  as  a market  for  cotton  and 
coarse  yarns  ; and  another  writer,  who 
wrote  somewhat  later,  describes  it  as  a 
place  of  great  trade  for  fustians.  The 
mule,  a machine  combining  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  spinning  jenny  and  the 
water  frame,  and  which  was  of  immense 
importance  in  tho  improvements  of 
cotton  spinning,  was  [ invented  by 
Crompton,  who  brought  the  machine 
to  perfection,  and  first  into  use  in  this 
town.  Some  of  the  largest  cotton  mills 
in  the  county  .are  in  Bolton.  More  than 
100,000  spindles  are  at  work  in  each  of 
the  two  principal  factories  ; and  there 
are  nearly  fifty  factories  in  the  town 
and  its  vicinity.  There  are  several 
largo  chemical  works,  paper  works, 
and  extensive  founderies  and  machine 
manufactories.  There  is  a handsome 
ancient  church  in  Great  Bolton,  a 
modern  church  and  a chapel  in  Little 
Bolton,  nine  dissenting  chapels,  and  a 
Catholic  chapel.  A free  grammar 
school  gives  education  to  120  boys;  it 
has  an  income  of  mil.,  and  one  exhibi- 
tion of  5l.  per  annum.  Another  free 
grammar  school  has  an  income  of  140/., 
and  contains  100  scholars;  it  has  also 
one  exhibition  to  the  Universities. 
Rivington  school,  with  an  income  of 
308/.,  affords  instruction  to  ISO  boys. 
Besides  these,  there  are  eight  charity 
schools.  The  town  has  a dispensary, 
public  library,  and  news  room,  and 
many  other  charitable  and  useful  insti- 
tutions. Bolton  was  made  a parlia- 
mentary borough  by  the  Reform  Act, 
and  is  now  represented  by  two  members. 
The  town  is  well  lighterl  with  gas,  and 
abundantly  su|iplied  with  water  from 
springs  situated  about  four  miles  north- 
east of  the  town. 

Wigan,  an  ancient  borough,  and 
market-town,  16  miles  W.  N.W.  of 
Manchester,  is  situated  on  a hill  on  the 


banks  of  the  river  Douglas,  and  is  a 
thriving  tow  n.  Though  of  irregular  ap- 
pearance, it  has  in  modem  times  been 
much  improved  by  the  opening  of  new 
streets,  and  the  erection  of  several 
handsome  buildings.  The  parish  church, 
a very  ancient  structure,  consists  of  a 
nave,  spacious  chancel,  and  two  side 
aisles ; there  are  likewise  a chapel  of 
ease  anil  seven  dissenting  chapels.  A 
free  grammar  school,  endowed  in  tho 
beginning  of  the  last  century,  and  hav- 
ing an  income  of  200/.,  affords  instruc- 
tion to  96  boys  ; there  are  also  seven 
other  charity  schools. 

A monumental  pillar  stands  at  the 
north  end  of  the  town,  erected  in  1679 
by  the  then  mayor  of  the  town  to  com- 
memorate the  valour  and  loyalty  of  Sir 
Thomas  Tyldesley,  who  fell  on  this  spot 
in  1661,  in  the  action  wherein  the  Earl 
of  Derby  was  defeated  by  Lilhurnc. 
The  town-hall  was  huill  in  1721.  The 
dispensary  is  a modern  building. 
Wigan  has  largo  manufactures  of 
all  kinds  of  cotton  goods : sixteen  or 
seventeen  factories  arc  in  full  work. 
There  is  also  a manufacture  of  coarse 
linen.  Large  brass  and  pewter  works 
are  carried  on  in  the  town.  There  is  a 
cloth  ball  for  the  sale  of  woollen  and 
cotton  goods,  and  hardware.  The  town 
is  lighted  with  gas,  and  well  supplied  by 
a private  company  with  water.  Wigan 
lies  on  an  immense  field  of  coal,  which 
is  worked  in  its  vicinity,  and  is  sent 
to  Liverpool  and  other  places  by  means 
of  tbe  Leeds  and  Liverpool  canal,  which 
runs  close  to  the  town.  Two  members 
are  returned  to  parliament  from  this 
place ; and  it  is  one  of  the  polling  places 
for  the  south  division  of  the  county. 

Warrington,  a large  market-town,  16 
miles  east  of  Liverpool,  is  situated  on 
tho  north  bank  of  tho  river  Mersey, 
which  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  70  or 
80  tons  burden  to  Bank  Quay,  where 
warehouses,  cranes,  and  other  conve- 
niences for  landing  goods  are  erected. 
Bank  Quay  is  situated  a little  to  the 
west  of  the  town,  by  which  arrangement 
a great  bend  of  the  river  is  avoided. 
There  is  a handsome  stone  bridge  over 
the  river;  the  springtides  rise  hereto 
tho  height  of  nine  feet.  The  town  con- 
sists of  four  principal  streets  and  several 
smaller  ones,  which  are  generally  narrow 
and  not  well  drained.  The  parish 
church  contains  many  ancient  and 
handsome  monuments.  There  are  two 
other  churches  built  within  the  last 
century,  and  likew  ise  places  of  worship 
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for  several  dissenting  congregations. 
There  is  a free  grammar  school  with  a 
rental  of  530/.,  and  20  scholars.  The 
Blue  Coat  school,  with  an  income  of 
450/.,  hoards,  clothes,  educates,  and 
apprentices  25  boys,  and  gives  educa- 
tion to  150.  There  is  also  another 
charity  school.  The  principal  manufac- 
ture of  Warrington  was  of  sail-cloth, 
which  of  late  years  has  been  very  mate- 
rially injured,  the  greatest  part  of  it 
being  removed  to  Liverpool  and  other 
places  on  the  sea-coast.  Pin-making, 
iron-founding,  cotton-spinning,  and 
glass-making  arc  among  the  staple 
manufactures  of  the  town.  The  ap- 
pearance of  Warrington  is  less  flourish- 
ing than  formerly,  when  it  was  the 
great  thoroughfare  from  Liverpool  to 
Manchester.  The  railroad  from  Liver- 
pool to  Birmingham  passes  close  to  the 
town.  Warrington  was  made  a parlia- 
mentary borough  by  the  Reform  Act, 
and  sends  one  member  to  parliament. 

Newton,  situated  on  a small  stream 
which  runs  into  the  Mersey,  is  14  miles 
east  by  north  of  Liverpool.  It  was 
formerly  represented  in  parliament  by 
two  members,  but  it  was  disfranchised 
by  the  Reform  Act  Newton  is  on  the 
line  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
railroad;  and  there  is- also  a railroad 
from  Newton  to  Warrington,  which  in 
the  latter  part  of  its  course  coincides 
with  the  Liverpool  and  Birmingham 
railroad.  The  town  consists  principally 
of  one  street.  It  is  a chapelry  in 
Winwick  parish  ; the  chapel  is  a com- 
paratively modern  building.  There  is 
an  ancient  court  house,  which  is  now 
used  as  a school.  Newton  has  one  en- 
dowed school,  besides  day  and  Sunday 
schools. 

Newton  is  the  place  of  election  for  the 
southern  division  of  tlie  county. 

Prescot,  a market-town,  seven  miles 
cast  of  Liverpool,  on  the  great  road 
from  London  to  that  place,  and 
near  the  LivoriMol  and  Birmingham 
railroad,  stands  on  rising  ground,  and 
principally  consists  of  one  long  strag- 
gling street.  The  church  is  a large 
building  with  a spire  158  feet  high; 
there  are  several  meeting-houses  for  dis- 
senters. The  free  grammar  school,  with 
an  income  of  120/.,  gives  education  to 
SO  bop;  there  is  likewise  another  free 
school,  and  several  almshouses.  The 
cotton  manufacture  has  been  partially 
introduced  here,  but  the  principal  trade 
of  the  town  consists  in  the  making  of 
watch  tools,  fur  which  this  place  has 


been  long  noted.  Sail-cloth  andoartli- 
enware  arc  also  manufactured  to  some 
extent. 

St.Helens,  3l  miles  from  Prescot,  has 
extensive  glass  manufactories,  where 
c.vcellent  plato  glass  and  concave 
and  convex  mirrors  are  made.  The 
largest,  and,  until  within  the  last  few 
years,  the  only,  manufactory  in  England 
for  casting  plate  glass  is  at  Ravcnhcacl, 
near  the  town  of  St.  Helens.  Crown, 
Hint,  and  bottle  glass  arc  also  made 
here. 

Ormskirk,  a market-town,  12  miles 
north  of  Liverpool,-  consists  of  four 
principal  streets,  crossing  each  other  at 
right  angles.  The  church  is  a large 
building,  with  a tower  and  steeple 
detached  from  each  other,  and  standing 
side  by  side : it  contains  the  burying 
place  of  the  Earls  of  Derby.  There  are 
places  of  worship  for  dissenters,  a gram- 
mar school,  and  some  few  other  charities. 
There  are  two  large  annual  cattle  fairs. 
Ormskirk  is  one  of  the  polling  places. 
About  three  miles  east  of  the  town  is 
Lathom  house,  the  seat  of  Ia>rd  Skel- 
mcrsdalc,  well  known  fur  its  gallant 
defence,  by  the  Countess  of  Derby,  in 
the  civil  wars  of  the  1 7th  century. 
The  house,  standing  in  a marsh,  and 
protected  by  thick  walls,  was  well  cal- 
culated for  resisting  the  besiegers. 

Leigh,  tl^  miles  west  by  north  of 
Manchester,  is  situated  on  the  road  from 
Newton  to  Bolton.  Its  principal  manu- 
factories are  cambrics  and  fustians.  In 
the  vicinity  are  collieries  and  stone 
quarries.  The  district  round  the  town 
is  occupied  by  dairy  farms,  in  which  ex- 
cellent cheese  is  made.  There  arc  two 
schools  partially  endowed,  besides  other 
schools.  ^ 

Population  of  the  market  towns  of 
Lancashire. 

Lancaster  (u) 12,CI3(<) 

Liverpool 165,175 

Manchester  (t) 142,026  (’) 

Salford 40,786 

Ashton 33,597 

Oldham  (t) 32,381  (’) 

Middleton  (x) 6,903  (*) 

Bury  (T) 1 5,086  (•> 

Rochdale 58,44 1 

Haslingden 7,776 

Burnley 7,551 

Colne 8,080 

(1)  Whole  r/nriPh  ss.m 
(C)  Whole  ptrUb.  hi  which  Salford  in  la- 

eluded S70,d(U. 

(4)  Whole  parUb....  07.579. 

(«)  Whole  parieb....  14.379. 

Whole  pafiabi.«»  47|929. 
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Clitheroc  ■ 

..  S,213 

Blackburn  (t)  . . . . 

..  27,U9I  {*) 

Preston  (n) 

..  33,112 

Garstang 

6,927 

Hornby  

383 

Poulton 

4,082 

Kirkham  (t)  . . . . . 

2,469  (’) 

Chorley 

9,282 

Ormskirk  (t)  . . . . 

4,231  (") 

Holton  (t) 

. . 28,299  (») 

Wigan  (B) 

..  20,774  ('») 

Leigh  (T) 

2.780  (") 

Nuwton  ......... 
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Yorkshirk 

Is  the  largest  county  in  England,  being 
more  than  twice  the  size  of  Lincolnshire. 
Yorkshire  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Durham,  from  which  county  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  the  river  Tees:  on  the  north- 
east and  cast  it  is  bounded  by  the  Ger- 
man Ocean  ; on  the  south-east  by  Lin- 
colnshire and  Nottinghamshire;  on  the 
south  by  Derbyshire  and  partof  Cheshire ; 
on  the  west  by  Lancashire ; and  on  the 
north-west  by  Westmoreland.  Its  great- 
est length,  from  east  to  west,  is  1 01 


(4)Whole  ptrtth....  53^91. 
(«)  Whole  parish.. ..  i 1.630. 
(«)  Whole  parltb.i . . i 4,053. 
(9)  Whole  pariah ..  •« 

10)  Whole parlab...*  44.i4tl6. 

11)  Whole  pariah...*  90.0^. 
Whole parUh..,*  28,064. 


miles;  and  its  greatest  breadth,  from 
north  to  south,  is  87  miles;  its  area  is 
5,9fl  1 square  miles. 

Yorkshire  is  divided  into  three  rid- 
ings— north,  cast,  and  west;  and  it  may 
simplify  the  description  of  the  whole,  if 
each  riding  is  treated  as  a separate 
county.  A small  district,  called  the 
ainsty  of  the  city  of  York,  which  is 
situated  to  the  westward  of  that  city, 
has  a separate  jurisdiction,  and  cannot 
in  strictness  b<f  considered  as  included 
in  any  of  the  ridings ; but  being  inti- 
mately connected  with  York,  it  is  more 
convenient  to  treat  it  ns  part  of  the  West 
riding,  of  which  it  formed  the  eastern 
boundary,  till  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Act,  by  which  York  and  the  ainsty  wore 
placer!  in  the  North  riding.  The  gene- 
ral description  of  the  great  plain,  which 
is  the  striking  feature  of  this  county, 
has  been  already  given.  (P.  28.) 

The  West  riding  is  divided  from  the 
North  riding  by  a rather  irregular  line 
running  in  a north-west  direction  from 
the  city  of  York  to  the  border  of  West- 
moreland. From  the  East  riding  the 
lino  of  separation  follows  the  course  of 
the  Ouse,  beginning  at  the  city  of  York, 
and  ending  on  the  borders  of  Lincoln- 
shire. 

The  eastern  part  of  the  riding  is  flat 
and  marshy  along  tlie  river  Ouse,  which 
is  also  the  character  of  the  county  to  tho 
south  as  far  as  Doncaster,  and  to  tho 
east  of  a line  drawn  from  that  town  to 
Tadcaster.  Farther  to  the  west,  as  far 
as  ShetBeld  in  the  south,  and  Otley  in 
the  centre  of  tho  riding,  the  surface  is 
undulating,  and  gradually  rises  into 
hills  ; still  farther  to  the  west  the  country 
is  rugged,  and  may  be  called  mountain- 
ous. The  mountain  tract  is  a portion 
of  the  great  Pennine  chain.  The  greater 
part  of  the  riding  is  inclosed,  and  in 
the  lower  parts  pretty  well  wooded.  In 
the  elevated  mountain  districts  there  are 
extensive  tracts  of  waste  land,  which  are 
employed  for  depasturing  sheep  and 
cattle. 

The  navigable  rivers  of  the  West  rid- 
ing are  the  Ure,  the  Ouse,  tho  Don,  tho 
Calder,  the  Aire,  the  Wharfe,  the  Nidd, 
and  tho  Kibble. 

The  Ure,  which  rises  near  tho  borders 
of  Westmoreland,  becomes  the  boundary 
line  between  the  North  and  the  West 
ridings  of  Yorkshire  a few  miles  north- 
west of  Ripon,  past  which  town  it  Hows 
in  a south-east  direction  to  Aldborough, 
where  it  receives  the  waters  of  the  Swale. 
Six  miles  lower  down  the  united  stream 
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takes  the  name  of  the  Ouse,  and  pur- 
sues the  same  course  to  the  city  of  York, 
where  it  becomes  the  boundary  between 
the  West  and  East  ridinjjs,  and  takes  a 
soullicrly  and  then  an  eastern  direction 
until  it  joins  the  mstuary  of  the  Hum- 
ber. The  Ouse  is  navigable  for  large 
barges  up  to  York.  The  Don  rises  in 
the  south-west  part  of  the  riding,  a few 
miles  south-east  of  Penistonc.  It  Hows 
south  east  to  Sheffield,  where  it  takes  a 
north-easterly  direction,  passes  Rother- 
ham :md  Doncaster,  and  falls  into  the 
Ouse  at  the  port  of  Goole.  The  Calder 
rises  on  tlie  border  of  Lancashire,  about 
nine  miles  west  of  Halifax,  and  in  the 
same  swamp  in  which  the  Lancashire 
Calder  has  its  source  ; it  passes  alajut 
two  miles  south  of  Halifax  to  Dewsbury 
and  Wakefield,  and  thence  runs  nearly 
north-east  to  Castlcford,  about  10  miles 
below  Leeds,  where  it  joins  the  Aire. 
'J'hc  Aire,  which  is  one  of  the  largest 
rivers  of  the  county,  rises  in  the  moun- 
tain district  near  Malham,  a village  five 
miles  east  of  Settle  and  30  miles  north- 
west from  Leeds,  to  » hich  town  the  river 
flows  in  a general  south-east  course. 
Still  pursuing  the  same  direction,  it 
runs  past  Castleford  to  Suaith,  where  its 
course  is  altered  to  the  E.  N.  E.  to  Ar- 
min,  where  it  joins  theUuso.  TlieWhorfe 
rises  near  Greenfield,  five  miles  north 
of  Pennigant ; it  flows  50  miles  south- 
east to  Otley,  Harewood,  Wetherby,  and 
Tadeaster,  and  falls  into  the  Ouse  near 
Cawood.  The  Nidd  rises  in  the  valley 
of  Netherdale,  Hows  south- east  to  Ripley 
and  Knaresborougb,  and  fulls  into  the 
Ouse  at  Nun  Monkton,  eight  miles 
north-west  of  York.  The  Ribbic  rises 
near  the  north-west  corner  of  the  county, 
within  a short  distance  of  the  source  of 
theWharfe.  It  flows  south  past  Settle 
and  Gisborne,  and  passes  into  Lan- 
cashire at  Remington,  five  miles  north- 
east of  Clithero,  in  that  county. 

These  natural  facilities  for  commercial 
intercourse  have  been  much  improved. 
Something  was  done  with  this  view  by 
the  passing  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  (10 
and  11  of  William  HI.)  in  1699,  for 
making  and  keeping  navigable  the 
rivers  Aire  and  Calder.  An  attempt  to 
lirocure^  an  Act  for  tliis  purpose  was  un- 
successfully made  in  1625.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark,  that  the  .\et  of  1699  was 
passed  50  years  earlier  tbau  any  euaet- 
meut  for  canal  navigation  in  lliu  king- 
dom. In  the  distance,  about  10  miles, 
between  the  junction  of  tbo  Aire  with 
the  Calder  at  Castleibrd  and  the  tow  n of 


Leeds,  beyond  which  place  the  Aire  is 
not  navigable,  there  is  a fall  of  43  feet, 
a difficulty  which  has  been  obviated  by 
the  construction  of  six  locks.  In  the 
distance  of  18  miles  after  the  junction 
of  the  two  streams  at  Castleford,  a full 
of  34i  feel  has  rendered  four  locks  ne- 
cessary. On  this  part  of  the  navigation 
several  short  canals  and  railroads  have 
been  consiruelcd  by  individuals  who  use 
the  river  for  transporting  coals,  lime- 
stone, and  other  products  of  iheir  estates 
to  market.  The  navigation  of  the 
Calder,  previous  to  its  junction  with  the 
Aire,  begins  near  the  town  of  Halifo.\, 
where  it  is  joined  by  the  Hebble,  a small 
but  rapid  stream,  which  rises  above 
Ovenden.  From  Halifax  to  Wakefield, 
a distance  of  22  miles,  there  is  a fall  of 
192  feet  6 inches,  reriuiving  28  locks. 
From  Wakefield  to  Castleford,  124 
miles,  the  fall  is  28  feet,  and  the  rciiui- 
silc  locks  are  four  in  number.  Under 
an  Act  passed  in  1 "74,  the  navigation  of 
the  Aire  was  improved  below  Castloford 
by  several  cuts  made  for  avoiding  shoals, 
and  a navigable  canal  was  mode  from 
Haddle.sey  to  Selby,  about  five  miles  in 
length,  whidi  joins  the  tideway  of  tbo 
Ouse  at  that  town.  More  recently,  iu 
1820,  the  undertakers  of  the  .\ire  and 
Calder  navigation  obtained  an  Act  for 
tbo  purpose,  and  have  opened  a canal 
from  the  .-Vire,  at  Ferrybridge,  to  Goole, 
where  it  falls  into  the  tideway  of  the 
Ouse,  a distanoo  of  184  miles.  The 
navigation  between  the  Humber  and 
Leeds  lias  since  been  improved  by  some 
cuts  made  between  Wakefield  and  Ferry- 
bridge, and  between  Leeds  and  Castle- 
ford,  by  means  of  which  the  depth  of 
water  is  in  every  part  sufficient  to  admit 
vessels  of  100  tons  burthen  from  tlio 
German  Ocean  to  the  towns  of  Leeds 
and  Wakefield. 

Tlie  navigation  is  continued  iu  the 
op|K)sile  direction  to  the  west  coast 
of  England  by  means  of  the  Leeds  and 
Liverpool  canal,  the  most  extensive 
undertaking  of  the  kind  in  this  country. 
This  canal  enters  Yorkshire  about  sevui 
miles  south-west  of  Skipton,  posses  Skip- 
ton,  aud  follows  very  nearly  the  course  of 
the  Aire  to  Leeds,  w here  it  terminates. 
The  Rochdale  canal  begins  in  llicCalder 
navigation  at  Sowerby  bridge  wharf, 
and  runs  westward  to  Tudmonlen,  where 
it  leaves  this  county  : it  join's  the  Duke 
of  Bridgewater's  canal,  and  tlius  coii- 
iiccls  the  county  of  York  with  Mnu- 
chester  and  Liverpool 

The  Bradlbrd  canal,  throe  miles  in 
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longtli,  fulls  86  feot,  by  10  locks,  into 
the  I^eds  and  Liverpool  canal  near 
Shipley.  The  Barnsley  canal  is  13  miles 
in  length  between  the  town  of  Barnsley 
and  its  junction  with  the  Catder,  three 
quarters  of  a mile  below  Wakefield. 
Near  Barnsley  it  is  joined  by  the  Dcarne 
and  Dove  canal,  a cut  9.1  miles  long  be- 
tween that  point  and  the  township  of 
Swinton.  The  ,Shellield  canal  connects 
that  town  with  the  river  Don,  which 
it  joins  at  Tinsley,  the  place  whence 
that  river  is  navigable,  and  about  four 
miles  from  Sheflield.  The  Stainforth 
and  Keadby  canal,  15  miles  in  length, 
connects  the  Don  with  the  Trent,  and 
by  avoiding  the  shoals  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  Don,  improves  the  line  of  com- 
innnication  with  Lincolnshire  and  with 
the  port  of  Hull  in  the  East  riding  of 
Yorkshire. 

The  internal  communications  of  this 
important  manufacturing  district  havo 
further  been  improved  by  the  construction 
of  several  railways,  some  of  which  have 
been  completed  by  proprietors  of  coal- 
mines and  stone-quarries  as  means  for  re- 
ducing the  expense  of  conveying  their  pro- 
ducts to  market.  The  Leeds  and  Selby 
railw'ay  was  made  fur  facilitating  the  tran- 
sit of  merchandise  in  general  between 
I-ccds  and  the  shippin  g ports  of  H ull  and 
Goole.  This  railway,  which  is  only 
one  furlong  short  of  being  '2U  miles 
lung,  commences  at  the  town  of  Leeds, 
and  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  ascending 
a hill  72  feet  high,  enters  a tunnel  ftuo 
yards  in  length.  Its  course  is  easterly 
m almost  a straight  line  to  the  bunks 
of  the  Ouse  in  the  town  of  Selby.  The 
Ileek  and  Wentbridge  railway,  which 
is  seven  miles  long,  begins  at  Heck- 
bridge,  in  the  parish  of  Snaith,  where 
it  communicates  by  a basin  with  the 
Knottingley  and  Goole  canal,  and  . pur- 
sues a circuitous  course  in  a south-west 
direction,  terminating  at  Wentbridge,  in 
the  parish  of  Kirksmeaton,  on  the  high 
road  from  Doncaster  to  Ferrybridge. 
The  main  object  of  this  railway  is  to 
bring  the  stone  ([uarried  at  Wentbridge 
and  its  neighbourhood  to  London. 

The  soil  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
riding  is  principally  composed  of  clay 
and  loam,  occasionally  interspersed  with 
sandy  moors.  Loam  upon  a limestone 
bottom  prevails  in  the  other  parts  of 
the  riding.  The  climate  in  the  hilly- 
parts  is  cold  and  rainy;  the  lower  tracts 
are  milder  and  drier,  yet  at  ShefHeld, 
near  the  centre  of  the  south  border  of 
the  county,  the  annual  average  quan- 


tity of  rain  is  33  inches,  which  is  five 
inches  more  than  the  general  average 
of  England.  The  marshy  land  on  the 
east  is  very  subject  to  fogs.  Notwith- 
standing this,  the  mean  duration  of 
human  life  is  quite  as  great  in  the 
West  riding  of  Yorkshire  as  in  the  king- 
dom generally. 

The  land  in  the  vicinity  of  manufac- 
turing towns  is  almost  entirely  devoted 
to  pasture.  The  corn  land  of  the  riding 
is  mostly  to  the  eastward  of  Shetlleld, 
Wakefield,  and  Leeds.  In  the  marsh 
lands  a goo<l  deal  of  Hax  is  cultivated, 
and  mustard  is  raised  in  considerable 
quantities  in  the  ainsty.  Teazles  are 
also  grown  in  many  parts  of  the  riding, 
and  liquorice  is  cultivated  near  Ponte- 
fract or  Poinfret,  where  its  juice  has  for 
a very  long  time  been  profitably  manu- 
factured into  a confection  universally 
known  as  Pomfret  cukes. 

The  cattle  roared  throughout  this  di- 
vision of  the  county  are  of  very  different 
kinds,  adapted  to  the  varying  nature  of 
the  land.  The  breed  of  sheep  li.as  been 
very  much  improveil  of  late  years  by 
judicious  crossing  with  the  lajicester- 
shire  breed,  and  their  meat  is  much 
esteemed. 

The  geological  features  of  tho  county 
may  be  distinctly  traced.  Tho  mouii- 
tainous  districts  of  the  west,  belonging 
to  the  Pennine  chain,  are  occupied  by  the 
carboniferous  limestone,  which  crops  out 
from  beneath  the  millstone  grit ; this 
latter  rock  extends  almost  entirely  be. 
tween  the  coal  fields  of  Lancashire  and 
Y'orkshiro,  and  from  a liltlo  north  of 
Leeds,  where  the  coal-field  terminates, 
continues  on  to  Durham  and  Northum- 
berland in  a lino  running  through  this 
part  of  the  county,  a short  distance  west 
of  Knaresborough  and  Kipon.  Tho 
magnesian  limestone  runs  in  a narrow 
strip  from  south  to  north  between  the 
millstone  grit  and  new  red  sandstone  in 
tho  north,  and  more  southerly  bounds 
tho  coal  measures.  On  the  east  of  this 
zone  of  limestone,  the  new  red  sandstone 
appears.  Snaith  and  Doncaster  are  on 
this  formation.  The  Y'orkshire  coal- 
field is  part  of  the  great  coal-field 
already  described  in  the  account  of 
Nottinghamshire  and  Derbyshire.  It 
extends  a little  beyond  l>eeds,  and 
nearly  as  far  as  Bradford  on  the  north, 
occupying  a great  portion  of  the  southern 
part  of  tho  riding.  As  it  enters  this 
county  it  becomes  much  broader,  being 
here  about  -20  miles  in  breadth,  while 
lurthcr  south  it  does  not  average  above 
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half  that  width.  Sheffield,  Rotherham, 
Bnmaley,  WakcRcld,  Huddersfield,  and 
Halifax  are  included  within  its  area. 
The  general  d ip  of  the  coal  strata  is  to 
(he  eastward,  and  in  this  direction  they 
arc  lost  beneath  the  zone  of  magnesian 
limestone  already  described.  The  depths 
of  the  pits  ore  in  some  places  very  con- 
siderable. The  scams  of  coal  vary  in 
thickness  from  two  to  five  or  six  feet, 
and  in  some  places  arc  partially  ex- 
hausted. The  quality  of  coal  is  similar 
to  that  of  Newcastle,  but  somewhat  in- 
ferior. This  coal-field,  from  its  inland 
position,  has  little  export  trade,  but  the 
quantity  raised  for  too  supply  of  the 
manufacturing  district  in  which  it  is 
situated,  is  very  great. 

The  West  riding  is  particularly  rich 
in  mineral  productions.  Besides  the 
coal,  which  is  raised  in  such  large  quan- 
tities, iron,  lead,  and  limestone  are  very 
abundant.  Fine  piiic-cloy  is  found  in 
the  parish  of  Leeds,  and  a considerable 
quantity  of  clay-slate  on  the  south  side 
of  the  river  Aire.  From  this  district 
the  county  is  also  supplied  with  flag- 
stones, which  arc  much  used  for  paving. 
In  the  north-western  part  of  the  riding, 
near  Arncliffe  and  Kcltlewell,  ores  of 
zinc  are  found  in  abundance.  The  vil- 
lage of  Wickcrslcy,  four  miles  cast  of 
Rotherham,  supplies  Sheffield  with 
stones  well  suited  fur  grinding  the  finer 
descriptions  of  cutlery  made  in  that 
town.  More  than  iOUO  of  the  stones, 
some  of  them  six  feet  in  diameter,  are 
annually  sent  to  Sheffield. 

This  division  of  the  county  possesses 
some  mineral  springs,  which  liave  ac- 
ciuired  considerable  celebrity.  Those  of 
llarrowgatc,  a village  between  two  and 
three  miles  from  Knarcsborough,  are  re- 
sorted toby  invalids  from  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  and  the  place  bus  become  of 
late  years  one  of  the  principal  watering 
places  in  the  north  of  England.  The 
village  of  Thorp- Arch,  almut  three  miles 
from  Tadcastcr,  on  the  river  Wharfe,  is 
also  much  frequented  on  account  of  its 
sulphureous  and  chalybeate  springs. 

Yorkshire  is  divided  into  ‘.!8  wapen- 
takes, besides  the  ainsty,  and  contains 
one  city  and  59  market-towns.  Of 
these  divisions  the  West  riding  com- 
prises 10  wapentakes  and  29  market- 
towns,  besides  the  city  of  York,  and  the 
ainsty,  now  in  the  North  riding. 

These  ten  wapentakes  arc  Agbrigg, 
Barkston  Ash,  Claro,  Staineliff,  Ew- 
cross,  Morlcy,  Osgoldcross,  Skyrack, 
Stoincross,  StratTurth  and  Tickill. 


Tlie  city  and  county  of  York,  tho 
capital  of  the  county,  is  situated  in  a 
rich  and  extensive  valley  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  rivers  Ouse  and  Foss,  and 
at  the  point  of  junction  of  the  three 
ridings.  The  city  is  196  miles  north 
by  west  from  London. 

This  city  sends  two  members  to  Par- 
liament. The  limits  within  which 
tho  elective  franchise  is  exercised  ex- 
tend on  all  sides  to  the  liberty  of  the 
city,  and  comprise  an  irregularly  formed 
area,  the  greatest  dimensions  of  which, 
from  north  to  south  and  from  cast  to 
west,  are  respectively  2l  miles. 

The  most  probable  explanation  of  the 
origin  of  the  name  of  York  appears  to 
be  that  of  Camden,  who  considers  the 
name  to  be  derived  from  the  river  Eure, 
now  called  the  Ure,  which  name  is  con- 
jectured to  have  been  formerly  applied 
to  the  Ouse  as  low  as  York.* 

Tliongh  the  origin  of  York  is  un- 
known, it  was  a city  of  some  nolo 
during  the  Roman  dominion  in  Bri- 
tain. The  emperor  Seplimius  Severus 
fixcil  his  residence  here  on  his  arrival 
in  England  in  tho  year  207,  and  re- 
maincil  during  some  years,  as  appears 
from  a rescript  still  iircservcd  which  was 
issued  by  him,  dated  from  the  city  about 
the  year  211.  Severus  died  at  York 
A.  n.  212.  Y'ork  is  the  sec  of  an  arch- 
bishop who  styles  himself  Primate  of 
England,  while  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury is  called  Primate  of  all  England. 
He  lakes  precedence  of  all  dukes  who 
are  not  of  the  blood-royal,  and  of  all 
officers  of  state  except  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor. York  has  five  suffragan  bfshops, 
Durham,  Carlisle,  Chester,  Sodor  and 
Man,  and  Kipon. 

Y’ork  is  about  2J  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence. It  is  surrounded  by  walls  which 
wero  in  existence  in  the  time  of  the 
Heptarchy,  and  were  rebuilt  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  I. ; these  walls,  which 
were  fast  falling  to  decay,  have  lately, 
with  tho  exception  of  a small  portion, 
been  repaired,  and  form  a beautiful  walk 
round  a great  part  of  the  city.  The 
entrance  to  the  city  is  by  four  princiiml 
gates. 

In  addition  to  its  magnificent  cathe- 
dral, York  contains  23  imrish  churches, 
besides  numerous  places  of  worship  for 
dilferent  sects  of  Christians,  including 


* Tite  RoinaniKnl  naror  of  Ebomrum  nppcani  to 
coiitaiu  tlic  n.tinv  of  llic  iKct,  wilU  llie  tpriiiiuNtiuQ 
which  tircuritNi  in  |h«*  Koroanixed  DAtsirs  of 
many  ulhor  places,  jtuiUculoily  iu  GauU 
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two  Catholic  chapels  and  a Friends’ 
meeting-house. 

The  urnameut  of  the  city  is  the  cathe- 
dral or  minster,  one  of  the  largest  reli- 
gious edifices  in  England.  Its  internal 
length  from  cost  to  west  is 483  feet,  the 
length  of  the  choir  is  223  feel,  and  of  the 
transepts  from  north  to  south  222  feet. 
The  bi-cadth  of  the  nave  and  side  aisles 
is  1 U3  feet : the  height  of  the  vaulting  of 
the  nave  96  feet ; of  the  two  western 
towers  or  steeples  196  feet,  and  of  the 
lantern  tower  235  feet.  The  origin  of 
this  building  was  a small  oratory  built 
of  wood  in  the  year  625,  by  Edwin,  king 
of  Northumbria,  on  the  site  of  the  pre- 
sent ratlicdral,  and  dedicated  like  it  to 
St.  Peter.  The  king  was  soon  induced 
to  build  a larger  and  more  substantial 
fabric  of  stone  in  which  the  wooden  ora- 
tory was  inclosed.  This  building  was 
completed  in  632  by  bis  successor,  Os- 
wald. who  was  slain  by  the  pagan  king 
of  Mercia,  and  the  church  was  nearly 
destroyed.  Forty  years  after  the  build- 
ing was  restored  by  Archbishop  Wilfred, 
and  it  so  continued  until  the  year  1069, 
when  it  was  destroyed  by  fire.  Having 
been  again  restored,  it  was  once  more, 
as  it  was  commonly  said,  burnt  down  by 
accident  in  1136,  and  was  again  rebuilt 
in  1171.  Put  there  is  no  proof  of  this. 
The  choir  was  repaired  and  altered  by 
.Archbishop  Roger.  From  that  time 
various  additions  were  made  to  the 
building,  the  principal  of  which,  a new 
choir,  undertaken  by  ArchbishopThores- 
by,  wa.s  completed  in  1370,  when  the 
cathedral  assumed  its  present  form  and 
dimensions ; affording  a specimen  of 
some  of  the  finest  architecture  in  Eng- 
land. The  western  or  principal  front  is 
of  most  imposing  appearance.  It  is 
highly  ornamented  with  rich  tracery 
of  beautiful  o.vecutiou.  The  top  of 
each  of  the  two  towers  is  surmounted 
by  eight  pinnacles,  and  in  the  south 
tower  is  a peal  of  ten  bells,  unequalled 
it  is  said  by  any  in  the  kingdom.  The 
southern  and  northern  fronts  are 
almost  equally  magnificent.  The  eastern 
or  choir  end,  begun  by  Archbishop 
Thoresby,  is  of  more  raoilcrn  date,  and 
exhibits  a more  florid  style  of  archi- 
tecture, decorated  with  niches  and  airy 
innacles.  The  interior  in  every  way 
armonises  with  the  magnificence  of  the 
exterior.  The  chapter  house  is  a splen- 
did structure ; in  fonn  an  octagon  of 
63  feet  in  diameter,  and  to  the  centre 
knot  in  the  roof  more  than  67  feet  in 
height. 


Early  in  1829  the  cathedral  was  set 
on  fire  by  a lunatic,  when  the  roof  of 
the  choir  and  its  internal  fittings  were 
destroyed.  This  damage  has  since 
been  completely  repaireil  by  means  of 
a public  subscription,  and  the  choir 
restored  in  conformity  with  its  former 
npjxiarance.  " Nothing,”  to  use  the 
words  of  Dugdale,  “ can  exceed  the 
grandeur  of  York  cathedral  as  a Gothic 
edifice.  To  enter  minutely  into  the  de- 
tail of  its  architecture  would  require  a 
volumo.”  It  is  much  to  bo  regretted 
that  this  noble  building  is  so  closely 
surrounded  by  houses  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  obtain  a full  view  of  it  from  any 
]ioint. 

The  ruins  of  St.  Mary's  Abbey  are 
on  the  north  side  of  the  city.  This 
building,  the  abbot  of  which  was  mitrcil 
and  had  a seat  in  Parliament,  once  oc- 
cupied an  area  three  quarters  of  a mile 
in  circuit.  Ingulphus  states  that  a mo- 
nastery stood  on  this  spot  before  the 
Norman  invasion.  This  building  was 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1270,  but  was  com- 
pletely rebuilt  before  the  close  of  the 
century,  and  the  present  ruins  are  the 
remains  of  this  edifice.  This  abbey  was 
richly  endowed.  At  the  time  of  the 
dissolution  of  religious  houses,  its  re- 
venues amounted  to  £2,085,  a consider- 
able sum  in  those  days.  Thu  site  is 
now  principally  occupied  by  the  old 
palace  built  by  James  1.,  part  of  which  is 
appropriated  to  a school  for  the  blind, 
and  by  the  museum  and  liotanical  garden 
of  the  Yorkshire  Philosophical  .Society. 

The  other  principal  buildings  in  the 
city  of  York  are  the  Mansion  House, 
erected  in  1725,  fur  the  residence  of 
the  lord  mayor:  the  Guildhall,  a fine 
Gothic  structure,  erected  in  1446,  the 
roof  of  which  is  supjxirted  by  ten  octagon 
pillars  of  oak  placed  on  stone  bases  : 
the  law  courts  and  the  council  chamber 
of  the  corporation  are  attached  to  this 
building.  The  museum  is  from  a design 
by  Wilkins,  built  in  1828.  The  County 
Hall,  built  in  1777,  is  150  feet  long  and 
45  deep ; its  style  is  Ionic.  The  City 
Gaol,  a spacious  and  airy  building  of 
brick,  was  begun  in  1802  and  completed 
in  1807.  The  Castle,  also  used  as  a 
prison,  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Wil- 
liam I.  It  was  convcrtcil  to  its  present 
purpose  towards  the  end  of  the  I7lh 
century,  A now  prison  has  lately  been 
built  on  the  Panopticon  plan.  The  as- 
sizes for  the  three  ridings  of  Yorkshire 
are  held  within  its  walls.  The  walls 
which  surround  the  castle  are  1100 
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yards  in  extent,  and  witliin  this  area, 
called  the  Castle  Yard,  the  county 
meetings  are  held.  The  area  has  lately 
been  greatly  enlarged. 

Several  manufactures  are  carried  on 
in  the  city,  but  none  on  a largo  scale. 
The  works  for  preparing  white  and  red 
lead,  and  for  making  flint  glass,  are  the 
most  extensive. 

The  mayor  of  York  has  the  prefix  of 
lord  to  his  title.  Under  the  Municipal 
Corporation  Act  the  city  is  divided  into 
six  wards,  with  12  aldermen  and  3fi 
councillors. 

The  archbishops  of  York  had  for- 
merly a palace  near  the  cathedral,  hut 
it  was  taken  down  towards  the  close  of 
the  16th  century.  The  only  oflicial  ro- 
sidence  within  the  county  now  possessed 
by  this  dignitary  is  the  palace  at  Bi- 
shopsthorpe,  a very  handsome  building, 
with  extensive  pleasure  grounds,  about 
three  miles  south  of  the  city  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ouse.  This  structure  was 
erected  earlv  in  the  13lh  century  by 
Archbishop  Walter  de  Grey,  since  which 
time  the  (Kilare  has  been  considerably 
improved. 

The  charity  schools  in  this  city  are 
numerous.  A grammar-school  in  the 
close  of  the  cathedral  was  founded  in 
I Mfi,  by  the  then  archbishop  of  York. 
This  is  a chartered  school,  under  the 
designation  of  the  “ Free  School  of 
Hubert  Ilolgate.”  There  was  formerly 
in  that  part  of  the  suburbs  of  the  city 
called  Le  Horse  fayre  an  hospital 
founded  by  Robert  dc  Pykcjing,  dean 
of  York,  in  1330.  On  its  suppression, 
the  hospital  with  all  its  possessions  was 
annexed  to  the  dean  and  chapter  of 
York,  who,  under  a charter  from  Philip 
and  Mary,  founded  a grammar-school, 
and  perpetually  endowed  the  master 
with  the  lands.*  Three  free  schools  were 
eixx-ted  and  slenderly  endowed  by  the 
late  Mr.  John  IVidsworth  of  York,  in 
each  of  which  instniction  is  given  in 
reading  and  writing  to  24  children. 
Houghton's  school,  the  Blue- coat  boys', 
and  the  Grey-coat  girls'  schools  have 
ample  funds  for  the  educating  and  ap- 
prenticing of  the  children  admitted  into 
the  schools.  The  Central  Diocesan  -So- 
ciety have  two  schools,  in  which  a large 
number  of  both  lioys  and  girls  are  in- 
structed. There  is  likewise  a Lancas- 
torian  school,  a Catholic  school,  a spin- 
ning school  for  girls,  besides  Sunday 
and  inimerous  oilier  scho-ils. 

• I 1.‘  -,-ro  1 i,u\,  ii.  i.t  i„  lliL‘ inuisl  T j.ird,  uu 
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York  abounds  in  charitable  institu- 
tions. The  hospitals  for  the  relief  of  aged 
persons,  widows,  &c.,  which  arc  more 
than  2U  in  number,  it  is  not  necessary 
even  to  enumerate  here  by  name.  Besides 
the.-ic  are  the  county  hospital,  foundetl 
in  1740;  the  dispensary,  established  in 
1788  ; the  lunatic  asylum,  erected  in 
1 774;  and  the  Retreat,  about  a mile  from 
York,  founded  in  1796  by  the  Society  of 
Friends,  for  the  better  treatment  of  per- 
sons atllicted  with  insanitv ; whence 
originated  that  more  enlightened  and 
humane  management  of  the  insane, 
which  is  now  fast  superseding  the  older 
and  irrational  practiee.  The  other 
charitable  societies  of  York  are  those 
usually  belonging  to  a large  and  popu- 
lous city. 

The  city  is  in  a flourishing  condition  ; 
many  superior  dwellings  have  been  re- 
cently erected,  and  more  are  in  progress 
in  the  outskirts  in  every  direction. 

Printing  was  established  in  York 
about  38  years  after  its  introduction 
into  England.  Ames,  in  his  Typo- 
graphical Antiquities,  observes,  “ Print- 
ing in  York  was  early  in  respect  to 
other  places  in  this  kingdom,  which 
would  incline  one  to  conclude  they  had 
some  brave  spirit  among  them  wishing 
to  cultivate  common  sense.” 

Knaresborough,  16  miles  north-west 
from  York,  is  situated  in  the  wapentake 
of  Claro,  on  the  side  of  a hill  on  the 
north-eastern  banks  of  the  river  Nidd, 
over  which  there  is  a handsome  stone 
bridge.  Knaresborough  is  a well-built, 
handsome  town,  in  which  one  of  the 
greatest  corn-markets  of  Yorkshire  is 
held  every  Wednesday.  The  N idd  being 
here  deep  and  rapid  offers  facilities 
for  turning  water-wheels,  which  has 
led  to  the  establishment  of  mills  for  the 
linen  manufacture.  Tliis  kind  of  me 
chanical  power  has  hitherto  been  of  the 
more  importance,  as  the  town  has  Irad 
no  good  means  of  communication  with 
any  coal  district. 

The  parish  church  is  an  ordinary 
looking  building  of  great  antiquity ; part 
of  it  appears  to  have  been  built  at  dif- 
ferent times.  It  is  not  large,  nor  is  it 
characlcrired  by  anything  particular. 
The  town  contains  also  an  Independent 
meeting-house  and  a Methodist  chapel. 

Knareslmrough  Castle  was  built  by 
one  of  the  Norman  followers  of  William 
I.  It  was  held  by  the  king's  forces  in 
the  civil  wars  of  Charles  I.,  and  stood 
out  fur  some  time  against  the  parlia- 
mentary leader.,  fiom  whom  honourable 
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terms  of  capitulation  were  obtained; 
this  fortress  was  destroyed  in  IC-18  by 
order  of  Parliament.  Opposite  to  its 
ruins,  and  on  tlie  opposite  side  of  the 
river  Nidd,  is  a curious  dropping  well. 
Tlio  spring  whence  it  is  su]>|>lied  rises 
at  the  foot  of  a limestone  rook  on  the 
declivity  of  a hill.  Running  about  20 
yards  from  its  source  towards  the  river, 
it  spreads  it.self  over  the  top  of  a rock 
.aliout  to  feet  s<iuare,  through  which  it 
trickles  in  numerous  places,  dropping 
with  sutlicient  quickness  to  deliver 
about  20  gallons  of  water  in  a minute. 
Many  years  ago  this  rock  broke  away 
from  the  bank,  and  the  water  has  since 
been  conveyed  to  its  surface  across  the 
chasm  by  artificial  means. 

Knaresborough  sends  two  members 
to  Parliament,  who  are  chosen  by  the 
inhabitant  householders  of  a district  ex- 
tending one  mile  and  a half  in  a north- 
west direction,  along  the  course  of  the 
river  Ni'ld,  and  about  one  mile  from 
that  stream  in  a north-cast  direction. 

Harrowgatc,  between  two  and  three 
miles  W.S.  W.  of  Knaresborough,  de- 
rives its  importance  from  the  medicinal 
waters.  The  sulphur  well,  where  the 
Harrowgate  water  is  obtained,  is  at  the 
foot  of  a lull  rising  to  the  south-west. 
The  supply  np))ears  to  be  inexhaustible, 
and  affords  an  abundance,  not  only  to 
the  numerous  invalids  who  visit  the 
town  in  onler  to  drink  the  water,  but 
also  for  distant  consumption,  many  per- 
sons being  constantly  employed  in  bot- 
tling and  sending  it  away  to  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom:  it  is  cfilcacious  in  cuta- 
neous and  scrophulous  complaints. 
Harrowgate  contains  numerous  hotels 
and  lodging  houses  ; the  situation  of  the 
town  is  high,  and  the  air  is  considered 
healthy. 

The  t)orough  of  Ripon,  23  miles  north- 
west of  York,  in  the  wapentake  ofClaro, 
is  built  upon  rising  ground  about  the 
centre  of  the  hounilary  between  the  West 
and  North  ridings.  The  town  stands 
upon  the  right  bank  of  the  Uro,  over 
which  there  is  a handsome  stone  bridge 
of  17  arches.  Riiion  is  a very  ancient 
town,  and  is  a borough  by  prescription. 
The  place  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  the 
year  9-18,  and  was  rebuilt  two  years 
alter,  but  was  again  so  completely 
destroyed  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  in- 
t asion,  that  w hen  the  Doomsday  survey 
w as  made,  the  site  was  nearly  a waste. 
Soon  after  this  time,  however,  it  was 
again  restored,  and  notwithstanding  the 
predatory  incursions  of  the  Scots  to 


which  it  was  occasionally  subject,  it 
continued  to  llourish,  and  in  1004  re- 
ceived a charter  from  James  I. 

Although  almost  all  the  streets  arc 
narrow,  they  are  usually  clean.  The 
market-place  is  a spacious  square,  the 
sides  of  which  are  coiU|sj.<ed  of  good 
houses  : the  centre  is  ornamcnled  with 
an  obelisk  90  feet  high,  and  on  the 
eastside  is  a well-built  town-hall.  There 
is  an  excellent  corn-market  held  every 
Thursday.  Ripen  was  formerly  notcil 
for  its  manufacture  of  spurs.  The 
weaving  of  woollen  cloths  was  also  once 
extensively  carried  on  here.  Its  only 
title  to  he  now  considered  a manufac- 
turing place  arises  from  the  great  num- 
ber of  saddle-trees  made  in  Bondgalc, 
one  of  Its  suburbs. 

The  town  contains  a collegiate  church, 
commenced  in  1331,  but  not  completed 
until  160  years  after,  a circumsianco 
which  accounts  for  the  diversity  of  stylo 
observable  in  this  building.  It  is  now 
the  l■alhcllral  church  of  the  newly- 
created  bishopric  of  Ripon.  Ripon 
contains  a free  grammar-school,  en- 
dowed by  Philip  and  Mary,  to  which  the 
sons  of  all  resident  inhabitants  arc  ad- 
missible. The  surrounding  country  is 
rich  and  well  wooded,  and  the  town  has 
latterly  increased  in  imiiortanco  owing 
to  many  wealthy  families  having  settled 
in  the  ncighlionrhood. 

Ripon  sends  two  members  to  Parlia- 
ment. The  extreme  length  from  north 
to  south  of  the  district,  within  which  the 
elective  franchise  is  enjoyed,  is  21 
miles,  and  its  extreme  breadth  from 
oast  lo  west  mile. 

Aldborough,  10  miles  north-west  of 
York,  near  the  Ure,  is  a place  of  great 
antiquity,  and  the  site  of  Isurium,  the 
capital  of  the  lirigantes.  It  was  re- 
founded by  the  Romans,  who  built  a 
wall  around  it  nearly  a mile  and  a b.df 
in  circuit,  tiie  remains  of  wbieb  may 
still  be  traced.  Numerous  Roman  an- 
tiquities have  been  dug  up  here,  and 
liundsomc  tessellated  pavements  have 
occasionally  been  discovered.  Ald- 
borough is  at  present  little  better  than  a 
village.  It  was  disfranchised  by  the 
Reform  Act,  up  to  which  time  it  was 
represented  by  two  members  in  parlia- 
ment. 

lioroughbridge,  17  miles  north-west 
of  York,  and  2 miles  from  Aldltorough, 
is  a neatly-built  town  on  the  Urc,  winch 
is  here  crossed  by  the  great  north  read. 
It  is  now  a disfranchised  borough,  hut 
till  the  Reform  Act  it  had  been  leprc- 
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sented  by  two  members  in  parliament 
from  1357.  In  the  centre  of  the  market- 
place is  n handsome  column  or  cross  I '2 
feet  high.  On  the  south-west  side  of 
the  town  there  arc  three  large  obelisks, 
called  the  Arrows,  consisting  of  single 
stones  placed  nearly  in  a right  line. 

Wetherby,  13  miles  west  of  York,  is 
, a market-town  situated  on  the  banks  of 
the  Wharfe.  It  consists  principally  of 
one  long  street,  behind  which  is  the 
market-place  and  some  smaller  streets. 
Tlio  quarter  sessions  of  the  peace  fur 
the  West  Riding  are  held  here  onoe  a 
year  in  rotation  with  Knaresborough, 
Skipton,  and  Wakefield.  Thu  river  is 
crossed  by  a handsome  stone  bridge ; on 
the  left  side  of  which  is  a wear  made  for 
the  purpose  of  drawing  off  the  stream 
for  supplying  several  mills,  which  are 
employed  in  grinding  com,  in  pressing 
rape- seed  for  oil,  and  for  rasping  log- 
wood. On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
at  a little  distance  from  the  town,  there 
is  a mineral  spring  called  Boslin  Spa, 
where  a neat  village  with  inns  and 
other  accommodations  for  visitors  has  of 
late  years  arisen. 

Cawood,  a small  town  9 miles  south 
of  York,  stands  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ouse,  which  is  navigable,  and  has  a 
good  ferry  here.  Near  the  town'are  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  mansion  built  by 
Cardinal  Wolsey. 

Settle  is  a market-town  49  miles  west 
by  north  from  York,  in  the  mountainous 
district,  and  at  an  elevation  of  more  than 
GUO  feet  above  the  sea  level.  A conical 
limestone  rock,  210  feet  high,  called 
Castleberg,  rises  almost  perpendicularly 
above  the  town,  and  its  projecting  top 
once  formed  the  gnomon  of  a rude  but 
magnificent  sun-dial : the'  shadow  was 
thrown  upon  some  grey  stones,  on  which 
the  hour  lines  were  marked.  Fairs  ore 
held  here  under  a charter  from  Henry 
III.,  and  large  quantities  of  cattle  and 
hides  are  sold.  The  labouring  part  of 
the  population  is  employed  in  cotton 
mills.  The  soil  in  the  neighbourhood  is 
exceedingly  fertile,  but  the  land  is  prin- 
cipally umployeil  fur  grazing,  as  the 
prevalence  of  fogs  and  rains  prevents 
corn  from  properly  ripening. 

About  a mile  from  Settle,  to  the  north- 
west, is  the  village  of  Gigglcswick,  which 
contains  a free  grammar  school,  with  an 
annual  income  of  above  i.'10U0.  There 
arc  six  scholarships  at  Christ  College, 
Cambridge,  for  scholars  educated  in  this 
school.  Archdeacon  Palcy  waseducated 
here  under  his  father,  who  was  the 


head  master  for  nearly  50  years.  About 
a mile  north-west  of  this  village  is  a 
curious  ebbing  and  llowing  well,  the 
water  in  which  has  been  observed  some- 
times to  rise  and  fall  19  inches  in  live 
minutes.  The  water  is  limpid  and  cold, 
and  free  from  any  peculiar  taste.  This 
well  is  noticed  in  “ Drunken  Barnaby’s 
Itinerary.”  Its  action  is  referred  to  the 
agency  of  a compound  siphon  formed  in 
the  recesses  of  the  limestone  rock. 

Setiberg,  04  miles  north-west  of 
York,  is  a small  market-town  situated  in 
the  mountainous  district  of  the  north- 
west. It  contains  a free  school  founded 
by  Edward  VI.  The  place  owes  its  chief 
support  to  the  manufacture  of  iron  ar- 
ticles. 

Otley,  a market-town  on  the  Wharfe, 
is  1 0 miles  north-west  from  Leeds,  and 
25  miles  west  by  south  from  York.  Tho 
principal  trade  of  the  place  is  in  corn, 
which  is  sent  to  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts, and  in  cattle  and  sheep,  with 
which  this  town  supplies  Leeds. 

Bingley,  about  32  miles  TrV.S.W.  from 
York,  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Aire.  The  houses  are  built  of  stone, 
and  the  town  consists  chiefly  of  one 
long  street.  It  contains  a well-endowed 
grammar  school.  A national  school 
has  also  been  opened,  capable  of  afford- 
ing instruction  to  800  children.  The 
worsted  manufacture  is  carried  on  in 
the  town  and  neighbourhood  to  a con- 
siderable extent. 

Three  miles  north-west  of  Bingley, 
and  30  miles  W.S.VV.  of  York,  is 
Keighley,  a very  considerable  market- 
town,  situated  in  a deep  valley  at  the 
junction  of  two  brooks,  which  discharge 
themselves  about  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  below  the  town  into  the  river  Aire. 
The  houses  are  for  the  most  part  built  of 
stone.  Tho  parish  church,  which  was 
rebuilt  in  1805,  contains  a gravestone 
bearing  the  date  of  1023.  Keighley 
contains  a well- endowed  free  school. 

Tho  worsted  manufacture  is  carried 
oti  hero  to  a considerable  extent,  the 
stuffs  being  sold  in  the  piece-halls  of 
Halifax  and  Bradford.  Cotton  goods 
are  also  made.  Keighley,  in  common 
with  almost  every  town  in  the  Riding, 
is  provided  with  meeting-houses  of 
various  denominations  of  dissenting 
Christians.  Thu  Leeds  and  Liverpool 
canal,  which  passes  near  tho  town,  gives 
the  means  of  water  communication  with 
both  the  east  and  west  coasts. 

.Skipton,  which  is  1 0 miles  N.N.W. 
of  Keighley,  and  38  miles  west  of  York, 
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is  an  oW  market-town  built  on  a branch 
of  the  Aire,  and  close  to  the  Leeds  an<l 
Liverpool  canal.  The  houses  are  of 
stone.  Skipton  castle  was  built  by  one 
of  the  Norman  followers  of  William  I. 
Scarcely  any  part  of  the  ori);inal  edifice 
notr  remains,  but  much  of  the  present 
castle  was  erected  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
1 1.,  which  part  shows  less  signs  of  decay 
than  the  more  modern  part  of  the  build- 
ing. This  castle  was  held  during  the 
civil  wars  by  the  Earl  of  Cumberland, 
and  sustained  a siege  of  three  years. 
In  December,  1040,  it  surrendered  to 
the  parliamentary  forces,  and  was  par- 
tially dismantled  in  1 649,  but  was  aAer- 
wartis  restored  so  as  to  render  it  habit- 
able, and  in  this  state  it  remains  at 
present. 

Skipton  'parish  church  was  evidently 
built  at  different  times.  Some  part 
appears  to  lie  as  old  as  the  original 
castle;  but  it  was  principally  rebuilt 
in  I6S5  by  Anne  Clifford,  Countess  of 
Dorset,  &c.,  as  appears  from  an  inscrip- 
tion on  it.  The  church  contains  several 
handsome  monuments  of  the  Clifford 
family.  The  town  has  a well-endowed 
graromar  school,  founded  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  VI.  A considerable  market 
for  corn  and  rattle  is  held  weekly  in  ihis 
town  : it  has  also  a brisk  general  trade, 
which  is  greatly  facilitated  by  the  Leeds 
and  Liverpool  canal  that  skirts  the 
town.  Cotton  and  woollen  articles  ate 
produced  here,  but  not  to  any  great 
amount.  The  vale  of  Skipton  is  ex- 
ceedingly fertile,  and  contains  some  of 
the  best  meadows  in  England. 

Skipton  is  the  chief  town  of  the  dis- 
trict of  Craven,  or  that  part  of  the  West 
Hiding  which  borders  on  the  north-east 
part  of  Lancashire.  It  is  a mountainous 
region,  but  interspersed  with  rich  valleys 
and  luxuriant,  pasturage.  The  Craven 
mountains  are  considered  among  the 
most  foggy  and  tempestuous  in  England. 
Pennygant  '2270  feet  high;  Whernside 
2386  feet;  and  Ingleborough  2361  feet, 
are  the  highest  of  these  mountains. 

The  town  of  Leeds,  which  has  become 
the  principal  seat  of  the  woollen  manu- 
facture of  England,  stands  in  the  Wapen- 
take of  Skyrack,  on  budi  sides  of  the 
river  Aire,  which  is  navigable  from  the 
Humber  up  to  this  town.  The  water 
communication  is  thence  rontinuerl  to 
the  westward  by  the  Leeds  and  Liver- 
pool canal,  by  which  means  the  town  is 
placed  in  the  centre  of  a line  of  inland 
navigation  which  extends  across  the 
island,  and  opens  the  market  of  Leeds 


both  to  the  eastern  and  western  sens. 
The  town  is  193  miles  from  London, 
and  22  miles  south-west  of  York. 

The  principal  part  of  the  town  is 
built  on  the  slope  of  a hill,  which  rises 
from  the  north  bank  of  the  Aire.  The 
buildings  extend  a mile  and  a half  along 
the  river  from  cast  to  west,  anil  the 
breadth  of  the  town  from  north  to  south 
is  very  nearly  a mile.  Some  parts  of 
the  town  are  well-built,  and  in  particu- 
lar the  centre  and  western  parts  contain 
several  handsome  streets  and  fine  build- 
ings ; but  other  parts  contain  numerous 
mean  dwellings  closely  huddled  toge- 
ther, while  the  numerous  manufactories 
and  dye-houses  give  to  these  quarters 
an  appearance  of  discomfort.  The 
northern  and  southern  parts  of  the  town 
arc  con  necterl  by  means  of  two  substantial 
bridges,  built  of  freestone,  which  cross 
the  Aire  near  the  centre  of  the  town, 
and  by  two  suspension  bridges,  placed 
respectively  at  its  eastern  and  western 
extremities.  Those  bridges  are  upon  a 
novel  construction.  Instead  of  the  chains 
usually  employed,  two  strong  cost  iron 
bows  are  thrown  over  the  whole  space 
between  the  two  abutments,  and  from 
these  bows  malleable  iron  rods  depend 
and  support  the  transverse  beams  upon 
which  the  roadway  of  the  bridge  is 
placed.  To  distinguish  this  mode  of 
construction  from  that  employed  in 
chain  suspension  bridges,  it  has  not  in- 
aptly been  called  the  bow  and  siring 
suspension  bridge.  These  two  bridges 
were  erected  in  1827  and  1832  respect- 
ively. 

Leeds  contains  seven  churches,  nu- 
merous meeting-houses  for  various  sects 
of  Protestant  dissenters,  and  a Roman 
Catholic  chapel. 

The  must  important  of  the  public 
buildings  in  this  town  are  the  cloth  halls, 
in  which  the  sales  of  woollen  goods  are 
made  by  the  manufacturers  to  the  mer- 
chants. The  Mixed  Cloth  Hall,  in  which 
coloured  goods  are  sold,  was  built  in 
1768  by  the  manufacturers.  Itisaquad- 
rangular  building,  inclosing  an  open 
area  ; the  length  of  the  hall  is  380  feet, 
and  the  breadth  200  feet.  The  whole 
building  contains  1800  stands,  each  of 
which  bears  the  name  of  the  owner. 
The  White  Cloth  Hall,  in  which  un- 
dyed  goods  are  sold,  is  of  nearly  the 
same  dimensions  and  form  as  the 
other,  and  is  subject  to  the  same  regu- 
lations. Clothiers  who  have  not  served 
a regular  apprenticeship  to  their  craft 
are  not  allowed  to  occupy  stands  in 
2D 
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either  of  theM  halls,  hut  another  build- 
ins  of  smaller  dimensions  has  been  pro- 
vided for  their  accommodation,  llie 
stands  in  these  halls  are  not  nearly  so 
valuable  to  the  proprietors  as  they  were 
at  the  beginning  of  this  century.  This 
depreciation  has  arisen  not  from  any 
falling  off  in  the  quantity  of  goods  pro- 
duced for  sale,  which  on  the  contrary 
has  greatly  increased,  but  from  a change 
in  the  system  of  the  manufacturing 
business,  which  it  now  in  a great 
measure  carried  on  in  extensive  factories 
instead  of  being  divided  among  a great 
number  of  clothiers.  The  number  of 
manufacturers  who  now  attend  the  Leeds 
market  is  not  more  than  one  half  what 
it  was  at  the  period  already  mentioned. 

Near  the  Mixed  Cloth  Hall  it  an 
establishment  which  has  been  recently 
built  by  a private  company  of  pro- 
prietors, who  have  given  to  it  the  name 
of  The  Commercial  Buildings.  The 
grounil-iloor  is  occupied  by  an  entrance- 
hall,  a public  newt-room,  and  an  hotel. 
The  upper  part  containi  a concert  room 
and  numerous  ottices  for  brokers,  &e., 
while  the  basement  is  used  for  storing 
wine  and  spirits.  The  Leeds  Literary 
and  Philosophical  Society  has  also 
erected  a hanilsome  stone  hall  in  which 
its  meetings  are  held. 

Tlie  manufacturing  industry  of  Leeds 
is  not  confined  to  the  production  of 
woollen  goods.  The  town  contains  se- 
veral large  establishments  fur  flax  spin- 
ning, of  which  branch  of  the  linen  trade 
it  is  a principal  seat,  together  with 
glass-houres,  potteries,  and  some  very 
considerable  factories  for  making  steam 
engines  and  other  machinery. 

Leeds  contains  a well-endowed  tne 
grammar-school,  in  which  instruction  is 
given  in  classical  and  mathematical 
knowledge  to  " all  such  youths  and  chil- 
dren as  resort  thereto."  The  town  is 
also  provided  with  a large  and  well- 
conducted  infirmary,  and  with  other 
institutiuns  for  relieving  the  sick  and 
aged  poor. 

The  inhabitants  have  been  scantily 
supplied  with  bad  water  from  the  river 
Aire,  but  a new  water  company  has 
been  recently  incorporated  to  meet  this 
deficiency  bv  a large  supply  of  pure 
water  brought  from  some  distance  in 
the  neighboiuing  country.  A commo- 
dious building  was  erected  in  1820,  eon- 
toining  public  baths:  tlie  streets  and 
shops  are  well  lighted  with  cool  gas. 

Leeds  was  incorporated  as  a borough 
by  Charles  I.  in  IG26.  It  received  a 


second  charter  firom  Charles  II.  in  1 661 , 
and  a third  from  James  II.  in  1684. 
This  last  was  set  aside  in  1689  by  Wil- 
liam and  Mary,  and  tlie  town  was  then 
governed  under  the  charter  of  1661,' 
confirmed  by  William  and  Mary.  Under 
the  Municipal  Corporation  Act  the 
town  council  consists  of  16  aldermen 
and  48  councillors ; and  the  borough  is 
divided  into  12  wards. 

By  the  Reform  Act  the  town  was 
made  a parliamentary  borough,  which 
now  sends  two  burgesses  to  parliament, 
chosen  by  the  I Ol.  householders  resident 
within  the  limits  of  the  borough,  which 
extends  7\  miles  from  north  to  south, 
and  rather  more  than  miles  from 
east  to  west. 

Bradford,  in  which  the  manufacture 
of  worsted  and  stufif  goods  is  principally 
conducted,  is  in  the  wapentake  of 
Morley.  and  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
manufacturing  district  of  Yorkshire, 
being  placed  almost  centrally  lietween 
Halifax,  Leeds,  Wakefield,  Dewsbury, 
and  Huddersfield  It  is  33  miles 
W.8.W.  of  York.  The  town,  which  isof 
moderate  sise,  has  a very  neat  appear- 
ance, the  houses  being  built  of  stone, 
which  is  found  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  want  of  a navigable  river  has 
been  supplied  by  a branch  cut  from  the 
Leeds  and  Liverpool  canal  near  Shipley, 
which  is  carried  into  the  heart  of  the 
town  of  Bradford.  By  this  means  the 
town  possesses  every  fiicility  fur  tlie  con- 
veyance of  goods  to  either  coast,  and  to 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

The  parish  of  Bradford,  which  is  15 
miles  long,  with  an  average  breadth  of 
four  miles,  and  contains  nearly  4U,bU0 
acres,  is  beautifully  situated  in  a level 
tract  at  the  Junction  of  throe  extensive 
valleys.  Coal  is  found  in  great  abun- 
ance  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  iron- 
stone was  raised  for  many  years  in  sutli- 
cient  abundance  for  the  supply  of  very 
extensive  furnaces,  but  it  has  latterly 
failed,  and  the  works  are  stopped  in 
consequence.  The  parish  church  was 
built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  upon 
the  site  of  a more  ancient  religious 
edifice.  A second  church  has  been 
lately  built ; tfnd,  liesides  these,  Brad- 
ford contains  several  meeting-houses 
for  dissenters. 

The  manufacturers  of  Bradford  have 
a building  which  they  call  The  Piece 
Hall,  fur  the  sale  of  their  goods.  This 
building,  which  is  144  feet  long  and  36 
wide,  is  divided  into  two  stories,  of 
which  the  upper  one  is  used  for  selling 
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worsted  ynm,  and  the  other  for  the 
nionufhctured  pie<‘e3.  There  are  several 
po|uilous  and  thriviii(»  villages  round 
nradfurd,  in  which  the  ronihing  of  wool 
and  the  conversion  of  the  yarn  into 
stuffs  is  extensively  carried  on  as  a 
domestic  manufacture. 

The  Brailford  crammar-school  was 
chartered  and  endowed  by  Charles  I., 
and  enjoyetl  at  one  time  a considerable 
reputation.  It  is  one  of  the  12  schools 
that  send  candidates  for  Lady  Elizabeth 
Hasting’s  exhibitions  at  Queen’s  Col- 
le(fe,  Oxford. 

From  the  account  of  this  place  given 
by  Leland  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
it  appears  to  have  then  been  engaged 
in  the  woollen  manufacture.  It  is  now 
a flourishing  place ; the  population  in 
the  last  ten  years  has  nearly  doubled, 
and  buildings  are  fast  increasing.  The 
neighbourhood  presents  a succession  of 
villages  along  all  the  principal  roads 
with  very  little  interruption. 

Bradford  sends  two  members  to  par- 
liament. The  district  to  which  the 
elective  franchise  extends  comprises  the 
townships  of  Bradford,  Manninghnm, 
ami  Bowling,  with  the  hamlets  of  Great 
and  Little  Horton. 

The  town  of  Halifax  is  situated  in  the 
Wa|)cnlake  of  Morley,  37  miles  south- 
west of  York.  It  is  built  on  the  south- 
eastern declivity  of  a gentle  eminence, 
but  being  enclosed  by  hills  it  has  the 
appearance  of  being  in  a valley.  The 
parish  of  Halifax,  which  contains  four 
chnpelries  and  19  towdialiips,  is  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  populous  in  the 
kingdom.  The  soil  is  naturally  sterile, 
and  Camden  observes  that  in  1574  it 
was  so  unproductive  that  “the  parish 
contained  more  human  beings  than 
beasts  of  every  description.’’  So  much 
has,  however,  since  been  done  by  im- 

ftroved  methods  of  husbandry,  that  the 
and  is  now  in  a good  state  of  culti- 
vation, and  is  stocktal  in  proportion  to 
the  wants  of  its  dense  population. 

Halifax  has  long  been  noted  for  its 
woollen  manuftictures.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  1 5th  century  this  branch  of 
industry  was  prosecuted  here.  The 
origin  of  the  town  is  uncurtain.  The 
most  ancient  record  in  which  the  name 
Ls  mentioned  bears  date  in  the  early 
part  of  the  12th  century,  and  is  a grant 
of  the  church  made  to  Earl  Warren  by 
the  lord  of  the  manor.  The  town  was 
garrisoned  by  the  parliamentary  forces 
during  the  civil  war  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  1.  An  obstinate  battle  which 


took  place  in  its  immediate  vicinity 
adjoining  the  road  to  Wakefield  has 
given  to  the  spot  the  name  of  Blood 
Field,  which  it  still  retains.  ^ 

The  parish  church  of  Halifax  is  a 
largo  structure,  192  feet  long  and  60 
feet  wide  within  the  walls.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  built  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VI.  There  are  in  the  parish  another 
church  of  recent  erection  and  12  epis- 
copal chapels,  the  curates  to  which  are 
appointed  by  the  vicar ; besides  several 
dissenting  meeting-houses. 

The  river  Calder  passes  within  a mile 
and  a half  of  the  town  at  a place  called 
Salter’s  Ilebble,  whence  merchandise  is 
sent  to  Hull  and  to  London ; and  at 
Sowerby  bridge,  two  miles  west  of  the 
town,  is  a wharf  where  goods  arc  shipped 
for  Koclidale  and  Liverpool  by  the  Roch- 
dale canal.  In  addition  to  its  staple 
article,  cotton  is  manufactured  here  to 
a considerable  extent.  The  woollen  ma- 
nufacturers of  Halifax,  as  well  as  those 
of  Bradford  and  Leeds,  have  erected  a 
piece  hall  for  the  sale  of  their  goods.  It 
is  a large,  quadrangular  building,  three 
stories  high,  and  containing  3 1 5 separate 
apartments,  all  of  which  are  fire-proof. 

The  inhabitants  are  supplied  with 
good  water  from  two  springs,  which 
rise  about  a mile  north-west  from  the 
town. 

Halifax  contains  an  endowed  free 
grammar-school,  and  several  other  cha- 
ritable establishments  for  educational 
and  other  purposes.  The  town  exhibits 
all  the  apMarances  of  an  active  com- 
merce, and  the  neighbouring  country 
contains  numerous  villas,  the  residences 
of  opulent  manufacturers. 

The  town  returns  two  members  to 
parliament  under  the  Reform  Act,  the 
elective  franchise  being  shared  by  the 
surrounding  district  within  a space  of 
2|  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  If  mile 
from  north  to  south. 

Huddersfield,  a considerable  town  in 
the  wapentake  of  Agbrigg,  37  miles 
south-west  from  York,  is  one  of  the 
principal  market-towns  in  this  Riding, 
and  possesses  local  advantages  for 
manufacture  in  its  coal,  and  in  a good 
supply  of  water  power  for  mill-sites. 
The  town  is  one  of  the  principal  seats  of 
the  woollen  trade  of  England,  and  in 
addition  to  its  natural  advantages  pos- 
sesses amplo  facilities  for  distributing 
the  products  of  its  looms.  Sir  John 
Ramsden’s  canal,  which  commences 
closeto  the  town  at  the  south, passes  near 
to  Wotherby,  and  is  united  with  the  Aire 
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and  Calcler  navigation  at  Cooper's  bridge: 
a communication  is  thus  opened  with 
the  eastern  cosist,  while  the  Hudders- 
field canal  forms  a junction  with  the 
Ashton  and  Oldham  canal  near  Ashton- 
umler-Line,  whence  the  navigation  to 
Manchester  and  Liverpool  is  unintor- 
ruptctl. 

The  sales  of  woollen  manufactured 
goods  are  made  in  a large  building  or 
hall  in  the  same  manner  os  in  Leeds. 
The  industry  of  the  place  is  not»  how- 
ever, confined  to  this  particular  branch, 
several  cotton  factories  having  been 
established  here. 

Huddersfield  is  of  Saxon  origin,  and 
is  said  to  owe  its  name  to  a leader  of 
the  name  of  Oder  or  Hudder,  who  set- 
tleil  on  the  spot.  The  country  is  not 
naturally  productive,  but  the  proximity 
of  a populous  town  has  led  to  iin- 
provomeiUs  in  agriculture,  and  the  con- 
sequent amelioratum  of  the  soil.  The 
town  and  its  neighbourhood  are  said  u> 
bo  particularly  healthy.  Some  sulphu- 
reous and  chalybeate  springs  are  found 
in  the  parish. 

The  town  contains  two  churches,  two 
Methodist  chapels,  one  of  which  is  the 
largest  in  the  kingdom,  and  several 
meeting-houses  for  different  sects  of 
dissenters.  The  streets  are  well  paved 
ami  lighted. 

Huddersfield  returns  one  member  to 

{mrliament,  who  is  chosen  by  the  10/. 
lou.scliolders  resident  in  the  township. 

Sa<ldleworth  is  a very  populous  place 
at  the  south-western  extremity  of  the 
Riding,  near  the  borders  of  Cheshire 
and  Lancashire,  and  47  miles  south- 
west of  York.  It  is  siliiaie<l  in  a wild 
and  bleak  country,  which,  however,  is 
considered  healthy.  The  inhahitants  arc 
chietly  emplo\od  in  the  iminufacturc  of 
woollen  cloths,  kerseymeres,  and  shawls. 
The  Huddersfield  canal  pusses  through 
the  middle  of  the  town. 

Dewsbury,  eight  miles  S.S.W.  from 
I.^ed8,  and  28  miles  south-west  from 
York,  is  a market-town  of  great  anti- 
quity, standing  at  the  fimt  of  a hill 
near  the  river  Calder.  A considerable 
manufacture  of  blankets  and  carpeting 
is  carried  on  in  this  town.  The  place 
contains  two  endowed  free-schools,  in 
which  more  than  100  children  are 
taught. 

Wakefield,  in  the  wapentake  of  Ag- 
brigg,  25  miles  south-west  from  York, 
is  built  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
Calder;  the  streets  arc  regular  and 
spacious,  and  the  houses  arc  for  the 


most  part  well-built  and  lofty.  This 
town  is  of  great  antiquity  ; many  Roman 
coins  and  implements  which  have  been 
found  hero  show  that  it  was  a Roman 
station. 

The  parish  church  of  Wakefield  is  a 
very  ancient  building,  the  spire  of  which 
is  said  to  be  the  highest  in  the  county. 
The  date  of  its  foundation  is  uncertain, 
but  is  known  to  be  very  remote,  as  in 
1329  Godfrey  Plantagenet  confirmed  to 
the  monks  of  Lewes  in  Sussex,  the  grant 
of  60.?.  yearly  from  its  revenues,  pre- 
viously given  by  Earl  Warren,  and  tlie 
original  building  is  supposed  to  have 
been  erected  in  tlie  reign  of  Henry  III. 
A great  part  of  the  church  was  rebuilt 
al>out  a century  ago,  and  the  principal 
portion  of  the  remaining  ancient  sirue- 
ture  was  restored  at  a more  recent 
date.  St.  John’s  church,  near  the 
north  western  entrance  to  the  town,  is  a 
modern  erection ; and  besides  these 
religious  edifices  there  are  mceting- 
liuuscs  for  various  sects  of  dissenter-. 

Wakefield  contains  a free  grammar- 
school,  from  which  there  are  three  exhi- 
biiions  to  the  universities, each  ofvvhtch 
is  of  the  annual  value  of  70/.  The  town 
lias  several  other  endowed  charities,  by 
one  of  which  tUG  poor  children  arc 
clothed  and  educated.  A proprietary 
school  on  a large  scale  has  also  been 
recently  established  in  the  town. 

The  south  entrance  into  Wakefield 
is  over  a bridge  which  crosses  the  Cal- 
der, and  which  was  built  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  HI.  In  the  centre  of  this 
bridge  is  a chapel,  which  projects  from 
the  east  side:  the  architectural  embel- 
lishments of  this  building  are  exceed- 
ingly fine.  It  is  ^aid  that  this  chapel 
was  built  by  Edward  IV.,  in  memory  of 
his  father.  RiuhurtI,  Dukeof  York,  wlio 
fell  in  the  battle  of  Wakefield.  The 
pauper  lunatic  asylum  for  tiic  Riding 
was  erected  a few  years  ago  in  this 
town. 

Wakefield  has  a very  considerable 
trade  in  corn  and  in  wool.  Largequan- 
tiiies  of  woollen  cloths  arc  manufacluretl 
in  the  town  and  neighbourhood,  and  the 
business  of  the  place  is  augmented  by 
iLs  containing  the  principal  establish- 
ment of  the  company  for  improving  the 
Airo  and  Calder  navigation. 

This  town  was  enfranchised  by  the 
Reform  Act,  and  semis  one  member  to 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  parlia- 
mentary borough  extends  nearly  two 
miles,  l^th  from  east  to  west  and  from 
north  to  south. 
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Pontefract,  in  the  wapentake  of  Os- 
);ol<Irross,  and  20  miles  S.S.W.  from 
York,  is  a very  ancient  borou)'h,  which 
in  the  time  of  the  Saxons  was  called 
Kirkby.  The  name  is  said  to  bare 
been  chan);e<l  by  Do  Lacy,  who  be- 
came proprietor  of  the  town  after  the 
Norman  conquest,  and  who  trace  it  the 
name  of  his  native  town  in  Normandy. 
The  castle  was  built  by  this  nobleman, 
and  was  completed  in  the  year  1080. 
Richard  II.,  accordintj  to  the  common 
story,  was  murdered  within  its  walls; 
and  five  men  of  note  were  put  to  death 
here  without  trial  in  1483  by  order  of 
Richard  111.  This  fortress  long  held 
out  against  the  parliamentary  forces  in 
favour  of  Charles  I.  It  su.?taincd  three 
sieges,  the  last  of  which  was  fur  some 
time  coiiducied  by  Cromwell  in  )>erson. 
After  its  capitulation  in  March,  IG49,  it 
was  demolished  by  order  of  parliament. 
Scarcely  a vestige  of  it  now  remains. 

The  town,  which  stands  on  rising 
ground,  near  the  conlluence  of  the  Aire 
and  the  Don,  is  clean  and  airy,  and  is 
principally  composed  of  three  streets 
•lisnosed  in  the  form  of  the  letter  Y. 

The  parish  church  is  old  enough  to 
have  been  menlionetl  in  a charter 
dated  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I. ; little 
of  the  original  building  of  that  date, 
however,  exists,  since  it  has  been  com- 
pletely modernised  by  additions  and 
repairs.  Dissenters  of  different  deno- 
mitiutions  have  also  places  of  worship  in 
this  town.  Pontefract  has  a free  gram- 
mar-school, and  several  other  charitable 
institutions.  It  is  nut  a matiufacturing 
town.  Large  quantities  of  fruit  and 
vegetables  are  raised  in  the  vicinity,  and 
sent  to  the  neighbouring  towns  of 
J-eeds  and  Wukeliehl. 

Pontefract,  under  the  Munici]ial  Cor- 
poration Act,  has  a council  of  four 
aldermen  and  12 councillors.  Itrcturns 
two  members  to  the  House  of  Commons: 
the  parliamentary  borough  comprises,  in 
addition  to  the  borough  of  Pontefract, 
the  townships  of  Tanshelf,  Monkhill, 
Knottingley,  and  Ferrybridge,  covering 
a space  of  six  tnilcs  from  east  to  w’cst, 
ami  three  tnilcs  from  north  to  south, 

Selby,  a market-town  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Ouse,  12  miles  south  of 
York,  was  a place  of  some  note  before 
the  Norman  invasion.  A handsome 
wooden  bridge  has  been  built  across  the 
Ouse.  Tliis  hridge,  although  it  weighs 
7U  tuns,  can  lie  opened  and  shut  in  one 
minute  for  the  passage  of  vessels.  By 
means  of  a canal,  which  has  been  cut 


from  the  Ouse  to  the  Aire  and  Calder 
navigation,  a communicatioti  is  opened 
with  Leeds,  and  Selby  has  in  conse- 
quence become  in  a great  measure  the 
port  for  the  West  Riding.  Upwards 
of  800  vessels  with  cargoes  clear  at 
the  custom-house  yearly.  Steam- packets 
pass  daily  between  .Selby  atid  Hull. 
Considerable  quantities  of  flax  and  of 
weld  for  the  use  of  dters  are  raised 
in  the  neighbourhood.  There  is,  like- 
wise, a railway  connecting  the  towns 
of  Leeds  and  Selby.  Its  whole  length 
is  1 9 miles,  sevcti  furlongs. 

Thorne  is  a market-town,  23  miles 
south  from  York,  on  the  tight  bank  of 
the  Don.  It  is  a place  of  considerable 
trade,  and  exhibits  signs  of  improve- 
ment. Thorne  has  a gramniar-school 
endowed  by  Edward  VI. 

The  borough  of  Doncaster  is  30  miles 
south  by  west  of  Vork,  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  river  Don.  The  air  of  this 
place  is  considered  pure  and  healthy ; 
the  streets  arc  clean  and  airy,  and 
many  of  the  houses  are  handsome. 
Altogether,  Doncaster  is  on  • of  the 
most  beautiful  towns  in  the  kingdom 
The  great  north-road,  the  Roman  Wat- 
ling  street,  from  London  to  Edinburgh, 
passes  through  Doncaster,  and  the  trade 
of  the  town  fs  somewhat  benefited  by 
that  circumstance.  St.  George’s  church 
is  a large  and  elegant  cruciform  struc- 
ture, standing  on  the  -ite  of  a castle 
near  the  banksof  the  Don.  It  contains 
an  ancient  stone  font,  suppo.scd  to  be  of 
Saxon  sculpture. 

Doncaster  contains  a grammar-school, 
on  which  the  corporation  has  engrafted 
an  English  school,  to  which  it  con- 
tributes lOOL  annually.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Doncaster  is  the  Yorkshire 
Institution  forlhe  deaf  and  dumb, which 
is  both  a school  of  industry  and  instruc- 
tion, and  in  all  respects  very  well  con- 
ducted. There  are  numerous  other 
establishments  for  education ; and  se- 
veral libraries.  The  parish  church  of 
Su  George  has  a valuable  library,  which 
is  used  by  all  the  inhabitants.  The 
town  has  numerous  Charities. 

One  of  the  largest  coin-markefs  in 
Yorkshire  is  held  weekly  in  the  town, 
and  for  about  two  months  fixim  the 
beginning  of  June  there  is  also  a weekly 
market  for  the  sale  of  wool,  which  is 
well  attended. 

The  town  of  Doncaster  is  cele- 
brated for  the  races,  which  are  held 
there  annually  in  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber. The  St.  Leger  stakes,  which  are 
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and  liberty  of  Hallainshire,  45  miles 
S.S.W.  of  York,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Don  and  the  Sheaf,  from  which  last 
mentioned  stream  it  takes  its  name. 
There  ia  a stone  hridfi^  over  each  of  the 
rivers. 

Sheffield  is  a very  ancient  town,  and 
is  said  to  hare  existed  before  the 
Roman  invasion.  Tliere  is  some^  doubt 
as  to  the  time  when  the  castle  was 
built.  Queen  Mary  of  Scotland  was 
confined  here  from  the  end  of  1570  to 
September,  1584.  In  the  conflict  be- 
tween Charles  I.  and  the  Parliament 
Sheffield  sided  with  the  latter.  At  an 
early  periorl  in  the  war  the  castle  was 
taken  by  the  royalists,  and  remained 
in  their  possession  until  1642,  when  it 
surrendered  to  the  parliamentary  forces 
after  a viKorous  sieipe.  Six  years  after- 
wards this  fortress  was  demolished  by 
order  of  Parliament,  and  scarcely  any 
vesti|;es  now  remain  of  it. 

About  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury various  iron  manufactures,  such  as 
knives  and  arrow-heads,  were  made  at 
Sheffield.  From  time  to  time  fresh  ar- 
ticles were  added  to  the  list  of  its  pro- 
ductions, but  for  a long  time  the  trade  of 
the  town  was  inconsiderable.  The  first 
approach  which  was  made  towards  the 
prosperity  whicli  it  has  since  attained, 
was  in  1751,  whan  the  river  Don  was 
rendered  navigable  to  within  a few  miles 
of  the  town.  Before  that  time  goods 
were  conveyed  to  London  and  other 
markets  on  the  backs  of  horses.  In  1 8 1 9 
a canal  was  opened  which  connects  the 
town  with  the  river  at  the  point  to  which 
it  is  navigable. 

The  invention  of  plated  ware  was 
made  at  Sheffield  about  the  year  1740, 
but  it  did  not  all  at  once  attain  to  im- 
portance; and  it  was  not  until  1758  that 
the  art  was  applied  to  anything  beyond 
buttons  and  other  minute  articles.  In 
that  year  an  enterprising  cutler,  Mr. 
Joseph  Hancock,  applied  plated  copper 
to  more  important  purposes,  and  made 
ft’om  it  teapots,  trays,  and  most  of  those 
other  articles  of  domestic  use  which  had 
before  been  made  of  silver  only.  This 
manufkoture  has  since  formed  an  im- 
portant branch  of  industry  within  the 
town.  A superior  kind  of  pewter,  called 
Britannia  metal,  is  also  manufactured 
into  a great  variety  of  articles  of  domestic 
use:  at  least  650  workmen  are  employed 
in  this  branch  of  industry.  Exten- 
sive lead-works  are  likewise  carried 
on  in  Sheffield ; and  the  silk  and  cotton 
manufactures  have  been^  introduced. 


Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  staple  manufacture  of 
the  town  is  carried  on,  from  the  fact  that 
upwards  of  7700*  workmen  are  em- 
ployed in  making  knives,  razors,  and 
scissors;  mure  than  700  in  makingcar- 
penters’  and  joiners’  edge  tools ; and 
there  are  about  600  saw-makers,  and 
1 500  makers  uf  stove-grates  and  fenders. 
The  number  of  workmen  cmpluycd  in 
the  silver  and  silver-plated  manufactures 
is  about  900. 

Sheffield  contains  nine  churches.  Tlio 
most  ancient  of  them,  built  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  I.,  is  240  feet  long  from  cast 
to  west,  and  130  feet  wide  from  north  to 
south  ; four  of  the  churches  have  been 
built  by  the  aid  afforded  through  the 
parliamentary  commissioners  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  build- 
ing of  churches  throughout  the  kingdom. 
The  Dissenters  in  Sheffield  are  a nu- 
merous body,  and  have  about  25  meet- 
ing-houses. There  is  also  a Roman 
Catliolic  chapel. 

Sheffield  has  numerous  local  charities, 
among  which  are  several  schools.  The 
Sunday-schools  established  in  the  town 
receive  upwards  of  10,UU0  children. 
There  is  also  a free  grammar-school. 
The  annual  income  of  those  charities, 
which  wore  inquired  into  by  the  charity 
commissioners,  amounts  to  more  than 
4000f. 

There  is  no  gaol  in  Sheffield,  and 
persons  accused  of  crimes  are  sent  cither 
to  the  Wakefield  House  of  Correction,  a 
distance  of  24  miles,  or  to  York  Castle, 
which  is  57  miles  distant  by  the  road. 

Until  recently  the  inhabitants  have 
been  scantily  supplied  with  water.  The 
town  is  well  lighted  with  gas.  The 
population  of  Sheffield  has  doubled 
since  the  beginning  uf  this  century,  and 
this  rapid  rate  of  increase  appears  to  be 
still  going  forward;  upwards  of  600 
new  houses  were  built  and  inhabited  in 
the  course  of  the  year  ending  with  June, 
1832. 

The  master-cutlers  of  the  town  were 
incorporated  by  Act  of  Parliament  in 
1624,  under  the  title  of  “The  Cutlers 
of  Hallamshire."  Tho  corporation  con- 
sists of  a master- cutler,  two  wardens, 
six  searchers,  and  24  assi.stants ; the 
rest  of  its  members  arc  called  “ The 
Commonalty.” 

Sheffield  sends  two  representatives 
to  the  House  of  Commons.  The  par- 


* **  Table*  of  Revenue.  Population.  Commerco. 
&c..frora  ISiOto  Ib33.** 
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liameiiUtry  borougli  is  co-extensive  with 
the  parish. 

Population  of  the  city  of  York  and 
of  the  market-towns  of  the  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire. 


York  city  andainsty  . 

31,461 

Leeds 

1 23,393 

Selby 

4,60U 

Cawood 

1,173 

Sherburn  

3,068 

Aberfurd  

925 

Tadcastcr  

2,855 

Wetherbv  

1,321 

Knarcsborough 

10,214 

Doroughbi'idge  i 
AldborougU  J • « • • 

2,417 

Ripley 

1,219 

Uipoii 

14,804 

Kutllewell 

G73 

Sedberg  

2,214 

Dent 

1,840 

Settle 

1,027 

Skipton 

6,193 

Gisburuc 

2,300 

Otley 

10,103 

Keighley 

11,176 

Hingley  

9,256 

Bradford* 

76,996 

Halifax’l' 

109,899 

Dewsburv 

19,854 

Wakcfieldi 

24,533 

Huddersfield^ 

31,041 

Baruslev 

10,330 

Peiiistone 

5,201 

Shotlieldll 

91,092 

Rotherham 

10,417 

liawtrv 

1,429 

Tickhdl 

2,084 

Doncaster 

11,572 

Thorne 

3,779 

Snaith  ^ 

8,530 

Pontefract 

9,254 

llurrow^ate  and  Bil- 
lon   

2,812 

Sa<ldlcworth  with 
Quint 

15,986 

The  limits  of  the  North  Riding  may 
in  great  ]>art  be  understood  from  the 
general  description  already  given  of  the 
l)Oundaries  of  the  county  and  of  the 
West  Riding.  Hie  line  of  separation 
from  the  East  Riding  begins  at  the 
city  of  York,  and  runs  first  north-east 
and  aftenvards  nearly  due  east  to  the 


* Tile  t(/wQ  alone  conlAin!»33,'i3n  iulmbilAnlt. 
t The  town  only  contftiiH  15 
t or  wliicii  Ihc  tow II  contain*  about  half. 

\ The  town  alone  conuia*  inlmbilants. 

Tlic  town  itw'ir Contains  59,911  iiiimbitaots. 
This  vansb  cuouius  11  tuwiisbipt.  Tbo  town 
of  Sualih  i*  or  no  inportaoce. 


Genuan  Ocean, Which  it  joins  at  Filey, 
miles  south-east  of  Scarborough. 

The  face  of  the  country  in  the  North 
Riding  is  much  diversified.  From 
Scarborough  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tecs 
the  coast  is  rocky  and  bold,  presenting 
in  general  a cliff  from  70  to  150  feet 
high : nt  one  point,  a few  miles  to  the 
north  of  Whitby,  it  is  nearly  900  feet 
high.  The  tract  called  the  Eastern 
Moorlands,  occupies  a space  of  about 
30  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  1 5 miles 
from  north  to  south.  The  general  cha- 
racter of  these  moorlands  is  bleak  and 
dreary,  and  they  contain  no  trees ; but 
there  are  some  fertile  tracts  in  the  de- 
pressions’of  this  hilly  region  which  are 
highly  cultivated.  Some  of  these  de- 
pressions or  low  tracts  contain  from  six 
to  ten  thousand  aeaes.  The  Hambleton 
hills  form  the  western  boundary  of  the 
Eastern  Moorlands. 

The  extensive  plain  of  York  has  no 
determinate  boundaries,  but  occupies 
all  the  central  part  of  the  riding  from 
north  to  south.  With  some  few  inter- 
ruptions this  plain  has  a general  slope 
from  the  banks  of  the  Tees  on  the  north 
to  the  city  of  York  on  the  south,  where 
it  becomes  ]>erfectly  flat.  In  its  northern 
portion  this  plain  is  bounded  by  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Moorlands.  The 
latter,  w hich  form  part  of  the  mountain 
range  stretching  northward  from  Staf- 
fordshire into  Scotland,  and  now  com- 
monly designated  by  the  general  name 
of  the  Pennine  range,  differ  greatly  in 
their  character  from  the  Eastern  Moor- 
lands. 

The  Tees,  which  rises  within  the 
county  of  Westmoreland,  and  separates 
Yorkshire  on  tlio  north  from  Durham, 
is  described  under  the  last  mentioned 
county.  Ilie  Ure,  which  rises  ncartlie 
borders  of  Westmoreland,  runs  through 
Wensley  Dale,  collecting  several  small 
tributary  streams  in  its  crnirsc  to  the 
south-east ; it  enters  the  West  Riding 
about  six  miles  north  of  Ripen ; its  fur- 
ther course  has  already  been  described. 

The  Swale  rises  in  the  western  moor- 
lands on  the  confines  of  Westmoreland, 
runs  south  cast  by  Uiehiuond,  and  near 
to  Thirsk,  and  fulls  into  the  Ure  about 
four  miles  below  Boroughbridge. 

The  soiirco  of  the  Derwent  is  in  the 
Eastern  Moorlands,  about  four  miles 
from  Robin  Hood's  Ray.  It  takes  a 
southerly  direction  nearly  parallel  to 
the  coast  until  it  reaches  the  borders  of 
the  East  Riding,  about  five  miles  south- 
west from  Ijcarborough.  It  then  bc- 
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comos  the  boundary  lino  between  the 
two  ridinirs  as  far  as  Stamfordhridge, 
7i  miles  E.N.E.  of  York,  passing  in  its 
course  the  town  of  Malton,  to  which  it 
is  navigable  from  the  Humber  for  ves- 
sels of  25  tons’  burthen.  Its  course  is 
then  southerly  through  the  East  Riding 
until  it  joins  the  Ouse. 

Thu  Ksk  has  its  source  in  the  east 
moorlands,  about  20  miles  fram  the 
coast,  to  which  it  flows  by  an  easterly 
course  to  Whitby,  where  it  enters  the 
German  Ocean. 

The  Rye,  the  Dove,  and  the  Severn 
rivers,  also  rise  in  the  east  moor- 
lands and  flow  in  a south  easterly  di- 
rection until  their  united  waters  join 
the  Derwent,  about  four  miles  north-east 
of  Multon.  These  little  streams  ore  all 
engulphed  during  their  passage  through 
a range  of  limestone  hills,  and  emerge 
at  their  foot,  after  having  been  lost  lor 
a space  of  a mile  an<l  a half. 

The  mineral  productions  of  the  North 
Riding  are  not  very  abundant.  Some 
beds  of  lignite  occur  in  the  lower  oolite, 
and  layers  of  ironstone  and  pyrites  in 
the  lias.  The  lignite  is  worked  to  a 
small  extent  in  different  parts  of  the 
eastern  moorlands  fur  fuel,  but  the  qua- 
lity is  indifferent.  A copper  mine  was 
worked  about  the  middle  of  last  century 
near  Middleton  Tyas,  and  the  same 
metal  was  discovered  about  forty  years 
ago  at  Richmond.  Good  freestone  is 
found  in  many  parts  of  the  riding,  and 
quarries  are  worked  near  Scarborough 
and  Whitby.  The  most  important  mi- 
neral production  of  the  riding  is  alum, 
of  which  considerable  mines  are  worked 
near  Whitby. 

The  character  of  the  rocks  is  much 
diversified  in  this  riding.  The  moun- 
tainous part  in  the  west,  which  belongs 
to  the  Pennine  range,  partakes  of  the 
characteristics  of  that  range,  and  is  of 
carboniferous  limestone.  Millstone  grit 
occurs  here,  and  extends  to  a little  below 
Darlington,  its  extreme  north-east 
point ; the  bounding  line  from  that 
point  is  nearly  south,  but  overlaid  and 
interrupted  in  some  parts  by  the  new 
red  sandstone  formation,  which  com- 
mences at  the  mouth  of  the  Tees,  and 
extends  into  the  West  and  East  Ridings 
in  an  uneven  line,  which  it  is  difficult 
to  define  accurately.  The  lias  formation 
overlies  this,  having  a curved,  uneven 
boundary  ; Guisborough  and  Thirsk  are 
on  this  rock.  The  oolite  formation, 
upper,  middle,  and  lower,  occupies  the 


remaining  part  of  the  riding.  The 
rocks  on  the  coast  from  Whitby  to  Scar- 
borough are  of  tbe  lower;  and  those 
south  of  Scarborough  of  the  middle 
and  upper  oolite  formation ; the  cliffs 
on  this  part  of  the  coast  present  fine 
sections  of  the  oolitic  scries. 

The  soil  of  the  riding  differs  very 
much  in  the  different  localities.  In 
tbe  eastern  moorlands  it  consists  for  the 
most  part  of  black  earth  upon  clay  ; of 
sand  intermixed  with  stones ; and  of  a 
light  loam  upon  grit-rock.  The  prevail- 
ing  soil  of  the  Ilambleton  hills  is  loam 
upon  limestone  rock.  The  soil  of  the 
western  moorlands  is  in  general  more 
fertile  than  that  of  the  eastern  moor- 
lands, although  the  elevation  of  the 
Western  is  greater.  Wenslcy  Dale, 
which  intersects  the  western  moorlands, 
is  extremely  fertile,  and  the  soil  of 
Swale  Dale,  further  to  the  north  and 
near  the  lairdcrs  of  Westmoreland,  is 
hardly  inferior  to  it.  The  land  in  the 
vale  of  York  is  of  various  degrees  of  fer- 
tility and  composition ; the  prevailing 
soil  is  a clayey  loam,  which  is  surpassed 
in  fertility  by  few  parts  of  tbe  kingdom. 

The  cattle  most  generally  bred  m the 
North  Riding  are  the  short-horned,  ’ 
w ith  some  long-horneil  cattle : a mixed 
breed  between  the  two  is  useil  near  the 
borders  of  Westmoreland.  The  beasts 
bred  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  riding 
are  very  large  and  well  formed,  while 
those  on  the  western  moorlands  are 
small.  The  sheep  bred  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  plain  of  York  and  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Cleveland,  are  large,  bony  ani- 
mals, weighing  offen  from  12Ulbs.  to 
160  lbs.  Their  wool  is  generally  dry 
and  harsh,  but  abundant.  Much  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  of  late  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  breed.  Considerable 
numbers  of  coach  and  saddle-horses  are 
bred  in  the  North  Riding.  The  Cleve- 
land breed  are  full  of  bone,  and  while 
active  are  well  qualified  for  heavier 
work.  A great  part  of  the  farming 
stock  of  the  westent  moorlands  consists 
of  horses  which,  although  not  so  largo 
as  the  Cleveland  breed,  are  strung, 
hardy,  and  useful  animals. 

The  climate  of  this  part  of  the  county, 
owing  to  the  variety  of  surl'aco  and 
aspect,  is  much  diversified.  The  coast 
is  cold  and  bleak,  and  the  parts  of 
the  plain  of  York  which  arc  near  the 
moors  have  the  same  character.  The 
other  parts  of  the  plain  are  tcm)ierate 
and  favourable  to  tho  growth  and  ripeii- 
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ing  of  grain.  On  the  moorlands  tho 
crops  are  less  certain,  and  it  sometimes 
happens  that  the  grain  is  covered  with 
snow  before  it  is  taken  from  the  held. 
The  western  moorlands  receive  more 
rain’ than  the  eastern,  but  tho  North 
Riding  generally  is  characterised  by 
dryne^s  throughout  the  year.  Vegeta- 
tion is  usually  backward,  and  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  experience  slight  frosts, 
even  in  the  beginning  of  Juno. 

The  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire  is 
divided  into  13  wapentakes,  vir.: — 

Allcrton  ; Birdl'orlli ; Buhner  ; Gil- 
ling.  East;  Gilling,  West;  Halikeld; 
Hang,  East ; Hang,  West ; I.angbargh, 
East ; Langbargb,  West ; Pickoring- 
Lythe ; Ryedale ; and  Whitby  Strand. 

It  has  19  market-towns,  six  of  wliich 
are  parliamentary  boroughs.  Three  of 
them  return  each  two  members,  and  the 
other  three  one  member  eacli. 

New  Malton  is  a popidous  borough, 
situated  at  the  south-east  boundary  of 
the  riding,  17  miles  north-east  of  York. 
It  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
Derwent,  whicli  here  forms  the  boun- 
dary between  the  North  and  East 
Ridings  ; this  river  was  rendered  navi- 
gable to  the  town  under  an  Act  passed 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne. 

Malton  was  a Roman  station,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  many  ancient  roads  which 
lead  to  it ; six  of  which  may  be  traced. 
Urns  containing  Roman  coins  and  many 
])icces  of  Roman  pottery  have  been 
found  here.  The  name  of  the  place  was 
anciently  Camulodimum,  which  was 
abbreviated  by  the  Saxons  to  Metdun. 
Tlio  town  was  burnt  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  1.  by  Archbishop  Thurston,  when 
ho  laid  siege  to  it  to  dislodge  the  Scotch. 
It  was  on  the  occasion  of  its  Ixting  re- 
built after  this  calamity  that  it  received 
the  name  of  New  Malton. 

The  town  is  about  half  a mile  long. 
A handsome  stone  bridge  crosses  the 
Denvent  and  connects  the  borough  with 
the  town  of  Norton,  an  increasing  place 
in  the  East  Riding,  which  abuts  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  river. 

Malton  contains  three  churches,  be- 
sides several  meeting-houses  for  dis- 
senters. It  has  also  a handsome  suite 
of  public  rooms,  to  which  a subscription 
library  and  news-room  arc  attached. 

Considerable  quantities  of  agricul- 
tural produce  are  conveyed  hence  by 
the  Derwent  to  Hull,  l.a;cda,  and  Wake- 
flelil,  and  even  to  London.  The  town 
has  a weekly  market,  and  five  annual 


fairs  for  horses  and  cattle,  which  are 
much  frequented.  Malton  is  a polling 
place  for  the  North  Riding,  and  itself 
returns  two  members  to  Parliament. 

Pickering,  an  ancient  market-town 
in  the  wapentake  of  Pickering-Lythe,  is 
nine  miles  north  of  New  Malton,  and 
24  miles  north-east  from  York.  The 
town  is  built  on  an  eminence,  at  the  foot 
of  which  runs  a brook  called  Pickering- 
beck.  The  ruins  of  a very  ancient  aud 
extensive  castle  stand  near  the  western 
extremity  of  the  town ; part  of  the 
ground  within  the  walls  is  now  culti- 
vated as  a garden.  This  castle  was 
besieged  by  the  parliamentary  forces 
during  the  civil  war.  The  town  for- 
merly sent  two  members  to  Parliament, 
but  it  has  long  ago  lost  that  privilege. 
It  belongs  to  the  duchy  of  Lancaster, 
and  comprises  in  its  jurisdiction  several 
neighbouring  villages,  the  whole  form- 
ing what  is  called  “ the  Honour  of 
Pickering."  The  church  is  a very  old 
building  with  a lofty  spire.  There  arc 
several  meeting-houses  in  the  town.  A 
railway,  about  23  miles  long,  connects 
this  town  with  Whitby. 

Scarborough  is  a sea-port  and  borough 
by  prescription,  38  miles  north-east  of 
York,  in  the  wapentake  of  Pickering- 
Lythe,  on  the  east  coast,  and  open  to  the 
German  Ocean.  Theoriginofthisplace 
is  not  known,  but  its  name,  evidently 
of  Saxon  derivation,  from  scear,  a rock, 
and  burg,  a fortified  place,  would  seem 
to  prove  that  it  is  of  very  ancient  date. 
The  town  is  built  on  the  margin  of  a 
semicircular  bay,  ftom  which  it  rises  in 
the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  a circum- 
stance which  gives  to  it  a picturesque 
appearance.  To  the  east  are  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  castle,  which  aro  a 
considerable  ornament  to  tlic  town. 
These  ruins  stand  on  a promontory  3U(i 
feet  above  tho  level  of  the  sea,  on  tho 
side  towards  which  it  is  completely  in- 
accessible, while  its  western  aspect 
commands  the  town  and  bay.  Scar- 
borough castle  was  built  in  the  reign  of 
Stephen  by  William-le-Gros,  Earl  of 
.Albemarle  and  Holdcrncss.  During 
the  civil  wars  this  castle  was  twice  be- 
sieged and  taken  by  the  parliamentary 
forces.  It  afterwards  shared  the  fate 
of  other  fortified  places,  and  was  dis- 
mantled by  order  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. In  1745  this  forircss  was  par- 
tially restored,  and  lOU  pieces  of  ord- 
nance were  mounted  on  its  ramparts. 
At  a later  period  barracks  were  erected 
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on  the  site,  and  three  batteries  trere 
formed  for  the  protection  of  the  town 
and  harbour,  two  of  them  on  the  south, 
and  the  other  on  the  north  side  of  the 
castle-yard. 

Scarborough  harbour  is  the  only  port 
of  any  cousot|uence  on  the  east  coast 
between  the  Humber  and  Whitby,  and 
is  used  os  a place  of  shelter  from  the 
easterly  gales  which  prevail  on  this 
coast.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 
measures  were  taken  for  improving  the 
port,  and  certain  duties  on  the  shipping 
frequenting  the  place  were  granted  to 
the  inhabitants  to  provide  funds  for 
such  improvements.  Measures  of  the 
same  kind  were  resorted  to  in  the  reign 
of  George  II.  for  enlarging  the  pier  and 
harbour,  on  which  occasion  the  pier  was 
extended  to  the  length  of  1200  feet. 

The  town  is  a place  of  great  resort 
during  the  summer  fur  sea-bathing. 
Scarborough  possesses  a further  attrac- 
tion for  visitors  in  its  mineral  and  me- 
dicinal springs,  which  enjoy  a high 
reputation  for  the  cure  of  various  dis- 
orders. There  has  been  a considerable 
iiicrea.se  of  buildings  on  all  aides  of  the 
town  within  the  last  five  years,  particu- 
larly on  the  York  road  towards  the  vil- 
lage of  Palsgrave. 

The  parish  church,  which  was  ori- 
ginally a Cistercian  convent,  must  have 
been  a large  and  handsome  structure, 
if  wo  may  judge  from  the  ruins  on 
its  eastern  side.  A new  church  has 
recently  been  erected  towards  the  south- 
western extremity  of  Scarborough.  Cha- 
pels and  meeting-houses  are  main- 
tained by  catholics  and  the  various 
denominations  of  protestant  dissenters. 

The  commerce  of  the  place  is  confined 
to  the  export  of  agricultural  produce, 
and  the  import  of  foreign  and  colonial 
goods  fur  the  consumption  of  the  town 
and  neighbourhood.  Ship-building  has 
been  carried  on  here  to  some  extent ; 
and  manufactures  of  rope  and  sailcloth 
have  likewise  been  established,  but 
these  branches  of  industry  have  lately 
very  much  fallen  off.  The  number  of 
vessels  belonging  to  the  port  in  1B32  was 
168,  of  the  aggregate  burthen  of  27,734 
tons. 

The  borough  is  co-extensivo  with 
the  parish,  consisting  of  the  two  town- 
ships of  Scarborough  and  Palsgrave.  It 
sends  two  representatives  to  Parliament, 
and  is  a pulling  place  for  the  North 
Riding. 

Whitby,  a town  of  some  commercial 
importance,  in  the  wapentake  of  Whitby 


Strand,  stands  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Esk,  where  that  stream  discharges 
Itself  into  the  German  Ocean,  44  miles 
N.N.E.  of  York.  Tlie  town  occupies 
two  opposite  declivities,  one  facing  the 
east  and  the  other  the  west,  the ’two 
parts  being  connected  by  means  of  a 
drawbridge  across  the  Esk,  the  mouth 
of  which  river  forms  the  harbour. 

The  origin  of  Whitby  dates  as  far 
back  as  the  seventh  century,  when  an 
abbey  was  founded  here  by  Oswy,  King 
of  Northumberland.  This  abbey  was 
burnt  during  the  Danish  invasion,  but 
was  rebuilt  after  the  Norman  conquest, 
and  continued  to  flourish  until  the  ge- 
neral dissolution  of  the  monasteries. 
According  to  Bede,  the  Baxon  name  of 
the  place  was  Streanihnih,  or  the  Bay 
of  the  Watch  Tower.  It  was  afterwards 
culled  Preflehy,  or  the  Dwelling  of 
Priests;  then  //reyfAy,  and  subsequently 
jyhiteby,  which  has  been  further  cor- 
rupted to  its  present  name. 

The  appearance  of  Whitby  is  that  of 
a wealthy  sea  port  town.  The  largest 
and  most  respectable  portion  of  the 
houses  are  on  the  western  side  of  the 
river.  That  part  of  the  town  winch  lies 
within  the  ancient  township  of  Whitby, 
which  it  completely  occupies,  is  very 
closely  built,  and  the  streets  are  very 
narrow;  but  the  houses  in  the  conti- 
guous township  of  Ruswarp  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  river,  and  extending 
in  a S W.  direction  from  Whitby,  are  of 
a superior  description,  and  in  airy  situa- 
tions, 

Whitby  was  a very  inconsiderable 
lace  at  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
eth,  soon  after  which  time  it  rapidly 
acquired  consequence  through  the  dis- 
covery of  the  alum  mines,  which  have 
since  furnished  the  staple  trade  of  tho 
town.  The  first  alum-works  were 
established  at  Guisburough,  22  miles 
from  Whitby,  when  this  town  be- 
came the  shipping  port  for  their  pro- 
duce. In  1615  another  alum-work  was 
begun  within  three  miles  of  the  town, 
the  vicinity  of  which  abounds  with  alum 
rock,  and  the  manufacture  has  been 
carried  on  uninterruptedly  to  the  present 
time.  Ship-building  has  also  for  many 
years  been  actively  carried  on  in  the 
town  ; and  in  the  year  1832  there  were 
258  vessels  of  the  aggregate  burden  of 
41,347  tons  registered  as  belonging  to 
the  port.  The  whale  fishery  has  been 
carried  on  during  the  last  60  years  from 
this  place. 

Tlie  harbour  of  Whitby,  which  is  very 
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much  exiioscd  to  gales  from  the  cast, 
has  been  greatly  improved  undcrtlic  pro- 
visions of  two  Acts  of  Parliament  passed 
in  1702  and  1723  for  the  building  of 
a pier  and  (juays.  The  harbour  is  now 
jiertbotly  secure,  with  a good  anchorage 
in  15  to  18  feet  water.  An  inner  har- 
bour has  also  been  constrvicted  behind 
the  drawbridge  over  the  Esk  already 
mentioned,  and  on  both  sides  of  this 
part  of  the  river  are  ship  building  yards 
and  commodious  dry  docks.  The  cast 
pier  extends  G-15  feet,  and  the  west  pier 
18G0  feet  into  the  sea.  The  entrance  to 
the  harbour  between  the  head  of  these 
piers  is  270  feet  wide. 

The  exports  of  the  place  are  not  con- 
siderable ; they  consist  principally  of 
alum  ami  the  produce  of  the  whale 
fishery.  But  Whitby  imports  a consi- 
derable amount  of  Baitic  produce  for  the 
supply  of  the  surrounding  district;  and 
the  coasting  trade  carried  on  from  this 
town  is  of  large  amount.  The  articles 
exported  coastwise  consist  for  the  most 
part  of  alum,  sailcloth,  and  agricultural 
produce.  A very  considcrahie  market 
is  held  every  Saturday. 

The  parish  church  is  near  the  top  of 
the  hill  on  the  oast  side  of  the  town, 
near  the  abbey.  The  architecture  was 
originully  Gothic,  but  it  has  lost  all  its 
ancient  form  through  successive  altera- 
tions and  repairs.  The  ap|iroaeh  to  the 
church  from  the  bottom  of  the  vale  is 
by  a flight  of  I'JO  stone  steps.  The  town 
contains  also  a chapel  of  ease,  and  nume- 
rous Ollier  chapels,  one  for  the  use  of 
Roman  calhblics,  and  the  rest  ford ifler- 
ent  deiiominations  of  Protestant  dis- 
senters. 

Whitby  is  a polling  place  for  the 
North  Riding,  and  scuds  one  member 
to  Parliament;  the  limits  within  which 
the  franchise  is  enjoyed  are  co  extensive 
with  the  parish,  and  comprehend  the 
townships  of  Ruswarp  and  Hawskcr- 
cuin  Stainsacre. 

llelm>ley,  22  miles  north  of  York,  is 
situated  on  a geiitlc  inclination  sloping 
towards  the  banks  of  the  Rye.  The 
houses  are  mostly  built  of  stone.  The 
church  is  a very  ancient  structure  ; be- 
sides which  there  is  a Friends'  mectiiig- 
housc,and  a methodist  chapel.  A charity- 
school  is  supported  by  (J.  Uuncombe, 
Esq.,  of  Duncombe  Park,  a handsome 
mansion-house  dcsigne.l  by  Vanbrugh, 
of  fine  elevation  and  beautiful  propor- 
tions. Helmsley  was  formerly  noted  for 
its  stately  elm  trees,  from  which  the 
place  is  said  to  derive  its  name.  The 


parish  of  Helmsley  is  considered  one  of 
the  largest  in  the  kingdom,  being  16 
miles  from  north  to  south. 

Guisborough,  already  mentioned  as  the 
place  where  the  first  alum-works  of  this 
kingdom  were  established,  is  a consi- 
derable-town in  the  wapentake  of  Lang- 
bargh,  42  miles  north  of  York.  A 
magnificent  priory  w as  established  here 
early  in  the  twellih  century  by  Robert 
de  Brns,  but  a single  arch  is  all  that 
now  remains  of  this  building. 

The  town  consists  principally  of  one 
broad  street  running  east  and  west,  the 
houses  in  which  arc  of  modern  eleva- 
tion. In  addition  to  the  parish  church, 
Guisborough  contains  meeting-houses 
for  dilTurent  denominations  of  dissenters. 
It  has  also  a school  founded  under  the 
will  of  George  Venables,  a native  of  the 
town,  in  which  2UU  children  of  both 
sexes  are  now  taught  according  to  the 
national  system. 

Stokeslcy,  a market-town  in  the  wa- 
pentake of  Langbargh,  37  miles  north 
of  York,  is  built  on  the  north  side  of  a 
principal  branch  of  the  river  Leven. 
The  town  chiclly  consists  of  one  iirin- 
cipal  street  about  half  a mile  lung,  tnost 
of  the  houses  in  which  arc  modern. 
A weekly  market  is  held  on  Saturdays. 
Stokesley  is  a polling  place  lor  the 
North  Riding. 

Varm,  or  Vaurm,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  in  the  same  wapentake,  and  seven 
miles  north-west  of  Stokesley,  is  on  the 
border  of  the  county,  adjoining  Durham, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  river 
Tees,  over  which  there  is  here  a sttme 
bridge.  The  town,  being  bullion  a low 
peninsula,  is  nearly  surrounded  by  the 
river,  which  is  navigable  for  five  miles 
above  Yarm.  It  was  formerly  a place 
of  mure  consideration  than  at  present ; 
its  decline  may  be  attributed  partly  to 
several  ruinous  floods  by  which  it  has 
been  vi.sited,  and  partly  to  the  vicinity 
of  the  flourishing  town  of  Stockton-on- 
Tees. 

Richmond,  a liorough  in  the  wapen- 
take of  Gilling  West,  and  the  capital  of 
the  extensive  district  of  Riclmiondshirc, 
is  built  on  an  eminence  which  rises 
rather  abruptly  from  the  river  Swale,  13 
miles  north  west  of  York.  Alan  Rufus, 
Earl  of  Bretagne,  who  accompanied  his 
uncle  William  I.  to  England,  and  who 
commanded  the  rear-guard  of  the  in- 
vading army  at  the  battle  of  Hastings, 
founded  the  town  and  castle  of  Rich- 
mond. The  charter  under  which  the 
Norman  carl  took  possession  of  this 
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property  is  n specimen  of  the  uncere- 
monious ami  laconic  manner  in  which 
large  estates  were  in  those  times  trans- 
ferreil  to  new  owners  : — 

“ 1,  William,  suruameil  the  Bastard, 
do  give  and  gram  to  thee  Alan,  my 
nephew,  Earl  of  Bretagne,  and  to  thy 
heirs  for  ever,  all  the  towns  and  lands 
whic.h  lately  Iwlongcd  to  Earl  Edwyii 
in  Yorkshire,  with  jhe  knight's  fees, 
churches,  and  other  privileges  and  cus- 
toms, in  as  free  and  honourahlc  a man- 
ner as  the  said  Edwyn  held  them. 

“ Given  from  the  siege  before  York.” 

This  grant  conveyed  a district  con- 
taining I4U  square  miles,  and  compre- 
hending 1 04  parishes.  In  choosing  a site 
for  his  castle,  the  Earl  of  Bretagne  se- 
lected an  almost  perpendicular  rock  on 
the  bank  of  the  river.  These  natural 
means  of  defence  were  strengthened 
by  lofty  towers,  and  walls  It  feet  thick, 
which  rendered  Richmond  castle  in 
those  early  times  impregnable.  In 
the  reign  of  Henry  Vlll.  this  firtress, 
which  covered  nearly  six  acres  of  land, 
had  already  fallen  into  ruin  through 
neglect.  The  ruins  have  still  a ma- 
jestic appearance.  The  great  tower, 
which  is  about  100  feet  high,  is  one  of 
the  most  perfect  specimens  of  the  Nor- 
man keep  in  England.*  The  town  of 
Richmond  also  was  once  surrounded  by 
walls. 

Richmond  is  a clean  and  agreeable 
town  ; the  streets  are  well  paveil,  and 
many  of  the  houses  arc  built  of  free- 
stone. The  town  contains  two  churches, 
a Roman  catholic  chapel,  and  several 
meeting-houses  for  Methodists  and  other 
dissenters.  bridge  over  the  Swale 
connects  the  southern  quarter  with  the 
suburb  of  Slugill.  Richmond  is  situ- 
ated in  the  midst  of  an  agricultural  dis- 
trict, and  has  the  largest  corn  market 
within  the  riding.  There  are  no  manu- 
factures, and  the  town  apparently  owes 
its  improving  appearance  to  the  beauty 
of  its  situation  and  of  the  adjoining 
country,  which,  together  with  the  cheap- 
ness of  provisions,  induces  many  persons 
to  choose  it  for  their  residence. 

The  corporation  of  Richmond  pos- 
sesses an  annual  income  arising  from 
landed  estates  of  about  I,4U0L.  which 
sum  is  expended  in  lighting,  watching. 


• The  ciirMoinof  Ricltmon.l  «o4  itf  laQtU  1,,‘ramn 
tho  property  uftUe  crown,  w lien  lirttry  garlot  Uich- 
m.toa  nscvaaca  tint  throne  iin,ler  the  tiaine  of  Henry 
V'll  i:lin,lue  It.  rtritmiel  the  tile  of  the  castle,  with 
the  title  of  Duke  t,f  llichmon,l.  to  tlharlee  larunox, 
one  of  his  natut.'U  sotu,  in  w huso  faintly  il  still  K- 
mains. 


and  paving  the  town,  and  supplying  tho 
inhabitants  with  water.  Tho  town  is 
exempted  from  the  payment  of  county 
rates,  and  the  inhabitants  arc  not  habte 
to  serve  upon  juries  beyond  the  bound- 
aries of  the  borough,  except  a^^he 
county  assizes.  A court  of  quarter 
sessions  is  held  within  the  town,  and  a 
court  of  reconl  for  the  recovery  of  dehts 
not  c.xceeding  lUOL  The  ecclesiastical 
court  for  the  archdeaconry  of  Richmond 
is  also  held  within  the  borough.  The 
free  grauimar-school  has  an  income  of 
somewhat  less  than  30U/.  per  annum, 
arising  from  the  rent  of  land.  It  has 
long  enjoyed  a high  reputation  among 
the  grammar-schools  of  England.  The 
town  also  contains  three  hospitals  for 
aged  persons,  and  many  other  charitable 
institutions.  It  sends  two  members  lo 
Parliament,  and  is  one  of  the  pulling 
places  for  the  North  Riding. 

Recth,  a market-town  in  the  wapen- 
take of  Gilling  West,  and  liberty  of 
Riehmondshire,  is  situated  8 miles  west 
of  Richmond,  and  47  miles  north-west 
from  York,  about  half  a mile  above 
the  cuiiMiience  of  tho  rivers  Arkle  and 
Swale.  Idle  town  is  built  on  an  emi- 
nence, and  commands  a very  beautiful 
and  picturesquu  view. 

Some  entrenchments  in  tlie  neigh- 
bourhood are  supposed  to  bo  of  Roman 
origin,  some  pieces  of  Roman  armour 
having  been  found  within  them ; and  in 
a field  called  Ilallgartli  the  remains  of  a 
house  are  pointed  out  which  is  saiil  to 
have  been  the resiilcnceofjohnof  Gaunt, 
who  was  lord  of  the  manor. 

There  are  some  lead  mines  in  the 
iicighliourhood,  from  which  5000  or 
6000  toii.s  of  metal  arc  annually  cx- 
tracled,  and  which  give  employment  to 
many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Reelh.  The 
lead  of  this  district  is  of  very  great 
purity,  owing  to  the  great  care  taken  in 
the  smelting  of  it ; and  it  is  accordingly 
preferred  to  any  other  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  white  lead  and  for  other  chemical 
purposes.  A considerable  quantity  of 
stockings  arc  also  knitted  in  the  town 
and  neighbourlirod,  and  fur  tho  most 
part  exported  to  Holland. 

A school  was  erected  hero  and  en- 
dowed with  SO/,  a-ynar  by  two  members 
of  the  society  of  F rienus ; the  schoul- 
roora  is  used  on  Sundays  as  a place  of 
worship  by  rnerahors  of  that  society. 

Mukcr,  a market-town  in  tho  saiiio 
wapentake  and  lilierty,  is  1 7 miles  west 
by  south  from  Ricbiiiond,  and  53  miles 
north-west  from  York.  Muker  is  a 
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cliapelry  belonging  to  the  parish  of 
Grinton.  The  chapel  of  ease  within 
the  town  is  an  oU  Iniilding,  having  been 
consecrated  in  1580.  The  grammar- 
school,  which  is  for  the  instruction  of 
sit^^>r  children,  has  an  endowment  of 
20r«-)  car.  Besides  the  weekly  market, 
an  annual  sheep  fair  is  hold  in  December. 
Coal,  lime,  and  lead  and  iron  ore  aro 
found  in  the  jieighbohrhood,  and  about 
24  miles  north-west  of  the  town  is  a 
cascade  formed  by  the  Swale  fulling 
over  some  rocks  into  a secluded  valley. 

Hawes,  a market-town  in  tho  wapen- 
take of  Hang  West,  and  liberty  of 
Richmondshire,  is  53  miles  north-wost 
by  west  from  York.  The  town  is  built 
near  the  south  bank  of  the  Ure,  and  is 
nearly  surrounded  by  high  lands,  which 
ftirnish  considerable  quantities  of  coal, 
lead,  and  lime.  The  manufacture  of 
stockings  is  carried  on  both  in  factories 
aird  as  a branch  of  domestic  industry. 

Askrigg  is  a small  market-town  of 
great  antiquity  situated  in  the  centre 
of  Wensley  Dale,  15  miles  south-west 
of  Richtnond,  ami  in  the  wapentake  of 
Hung  West.  In  its  vicinity  is  some 
romantic  scenery,  comprehending  se- 
veral beautiful  waterfalls ; one  of  theso, 
Hardowforce,  about  five  miles  up  the 
dale  from  the  town,  is  a perpcndtcular 
fall  of  99  feet,  at  the  foot  of  which  is  a 
chasm,  bounded  oil  each  side  by  large 
masses  of  rock,  and  extending  about 
300  yards  iii  length.  Askrigg  is  a 
polling  place  for  the  riding. 

Middlcham,  in  the  same  wapentake, 
is  a small  market-town  on  the  river  Ure, 
about  nine  miles  south  of  Richmond, 
principally  remarkable  for  the  extensive 
ruins  of  its  castle,  which  was  built  in 
1190.  Edward  IV.  was  confined  here, 
when  taken  prisoner  by  the  Earl  of 
Warwick,  and  it  was  tho  residence  of 
Richard  111.,  when  Duke  of  Gloucester. 
The  building  is  said  to  have  been  dis- 
mantled by  Cromwell,  but  there  is  no 
historical  evidence  of  tho  fact. 

I.a;yburn,  likewise  in  the  same  wa- 
pentake, and  three  miles  north  of  Mid- 
dleliam,  is  a well-bnilt  town,  with  a 
considerable  weekly  market  for  corn. 
Lead,  coal,  and  lime  arc  found  in  its 
vicinity. 

Bcdalc,  32  miles  north-west  of  York, 
is  situated  in  a fertile  valley  ; it  has  a 
small  endowed  school,  and  several  cha- 
rities. 

Masham  is  a pleasantly  situated  town 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Ure,  14  miles 
south  of  Richmond.  A market  is  held 


here  every  Vfednesday.  Wool-combing 
and  coarse  straw-plaiting  are  carried  on 
here  as  domestic  manufactures,  and 
there  is  also  a flax  spinning  factory, 
which  gives  employment  to  many  hands. 
There  is  a freo-sehool  in  the  town  for 
the  education  of  30  boys  heloiiging  to 
the-parish. 

Northallerton,  a borough  in  the  wa- 
pentake of  Allertoii,  was  originally  a 
Roman  station.  It  is  situated  on  the 
Wisko,  32  miles  north  by  west  of  York, 
in  a fertile  district,  which  contains  a nu- 
merous agricultural  population.  This 
place  was  the  scene  of  various  conflicts 
between  the  English  and  Scotch.  In 
1138  a battle,  called  tho  Battle  of  the 
Standard,  was  fought  in  this  parish, 
when  the  Scots  were  driven  back  with 
great  slaughter.  In  1 .3 1 8 the  town  was 
burnt  by  Scottish  invaders. 

The  borough  sent  two  members  to 
Parliament  in  tho  time  of  Edward  I„ 
but  for  nearly  four  centuries  afterwards 
it  ceased  to  exercise  that  privilege, 
which  it  resumed  in  1640.  The  town, 
which  consists  principally  of  one  street, 
is  well  built,  and  has  a spacious  market 
place. 

Tlie  town  has  a grammar-school,  and 
also  an  hospital  for  Pper  aged  persons. 
It  also  contains  the  Register-office*  for 
the  riding,  and  a house  of  correction, 
which  is  sometimes  occupied  by  100 
prisoners  from  various  parts  of  tho 
county.  Northallerton,  which  is  one 
of  the  polling  places  for  the  North 
Riding,  returns  now  only  one  member 
to  Parliament. 

Thirsk  is  a small  borough  and  market- 
town  in  tho  wapentake  of  Birdforth,  in 
the  vale  of  Mowbray,  23  miles  N.N.W.  of 
York.  It  is  built  on  both  sides  of  a 
small  river  called  the  Cod-beck.  That 
part  which  is  on  the  east  bank  is  called 
tbe  old  town.  The  south-western  ex- 
tremity of  the  town  formerly  contained 
a strong  castle  built  in  tbe  tenth  cen- 
tury. Oil  the  rebellion  of  its  owner. 
Sir  Roger  de  Mowbray,  in  1175,  this 
castle  was  invested  by  the  king’s  forces, 
and,  being  taken,  was  ordered  by  Henry 
II.  to  be  razed  to  the  ground.  Its  ruins 
are  said  to  have  furnished  materials  for 
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building  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Mag- 
dalene, which  is  a remarkably  One  spe- 
cimen of  early  architecture.  The  inter- 
nal length  of  the  church  is  1 6U  feet,  and 
the  length  of  the  cross  aisle  60  feet. 

Tliirsk  has  a weekly  corn  and  fruit 
market.  Large  quantities  of  poultry 
are  reared  in  the  neighbourhood,  which 
are  bought  up  at  this  market  for  the 
supply  of  Leeds  and  other  manufactur- 
ing towns  in  the  West  Riding.  Some 
inconsiderable  manufactures  of  coarse 
linens  and  saddlery  are  carried  on  in  the 
town. 

Abont  a quarter  of  a mile  south  of 
Thirsk,  but  wholly  distinct  from  it,  is  the 
village  of  Sowerby,  many  of  the  houses 
in  which  are  of  a superior  class,  and 
have  an  air  of  neatness  and  respect- 
ability. This  place  is  principally  inha- 
bited by  persons  who  have  retired  from 
trado. 

Thirsk  returns  one  member  to  Par- 
liament. The  election  had  been  con- 
ducted fur  so  long  a time  under  the 
branches  of  an  elm  which  stood  in  St. 
James's  Green,  “ that  the  memory  of 
man  is  not  to  the  contrary.”  On  the 
Sth  of  November,  1818,  this  venerable 
tree  was  accidentally  burnt  by  some 
boys  who  had  lighted  a bonSre  near  the 
spot.  Thirsk  is  also  a polling-place  fur 
the  North  Riding. 

Easingwold  is  a small  market-town 
in  the  wapentake  of  Buhner.  12  miles 
N.N.W.  of  York,  to  which  city  it  sends 
a considerable  quantity  of  bacon  and 
butter,  which  are  afterwards  forwarded 
by  water-carriage  to  London.  There  is 
an  endowed  free- school  fur  boys  and 
girls. 

Population  of  the  market-towns  in 
the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire  : — 


Mahon 4,17.1 

Pickering 1,346 

Scarborough 6,760 

Whitby 11,725 

Guisborough 2,210 

Stokesley 2,176 

Yarni 1,636 

North  Allcrton 5,113 

Reelh* 1,156 

Hicbinond 3,900 

Milker* 1,247 

Hawes 1,559 

Lcyburn 1 ,003 

Middlcham 914 

Bednlo 2,707 

Mashara 2,995 


* Milker  tnd  Keolh  ar«  both  in  tlio  pariah  of 
Orintou,  which  cooUlna  4894  inhabUauts. 


Thirsk 3.829 

Easingwold 2.181 

Hclmsley 3,411 

Kirkby  Moorside 2,324 

Askrigg 737 

Egton 1,071 


The  East  Hiding  is  the  smallest  of 
the  three  divisions  of  this  county.  It 
is  bounded  by  the  river  Derwent  on  the 
north  and  north-west  as  far  as  Stamfurd- 
bridge,  which  is  7(  miles  E.N.E.  from 
York  ; the  Humber  forms  its  boundary 
on  the  south,  and  the  Onse  divides  it 
from  the  West  Riding  on  the  west.  Its 
eastern  boundary  is  formed  by  the  Ger- 
man Ocean. 

The  East  Riding  of  Y'orkshire  has 
considerable  variety  of  surface,  but  is 
not  characterised  by  the  tamo  bold  fea- 
tures as  the  other  parts  of  the  county. 
A tract  of  chalky  hills  extends  through 
the  centre  of  the  riding  from  north  to 
south,  forming  part  of  the  district  railed 
the  Wolds.  This  district,  until  about 
the  close  of  the  last  century,  was  a com- 
plete waste,  being  tittle  more  than  a 
large  rabbit-warren,  but  since  that  time 
the  high  prices  paid  for  agricullnral 
produce  in  England  have  led  to  such 
improvement  of  the  soil  that  it  is  now 
fur  the  most  part  under  succussful  cul- 
tivation. To  the  west  of  this  district  is 
a tract  of  land  reaching  to  ihc  bounda- 
ries of  the  North  and  We.st  Ridings, 
which  is  called  the  Levels,  a name 
which  is  descriptive  of  its  character. 
The  district  to  the  eastward  of  the  wolds, 
and  between  the  hills  and  the  ocean,  is 
known  as  the  Holdcrness  district. 

The  principal  rivers  of  the  riding  are 
the  Humber,  the  Hull,  the  Ouse,  and 
the  Derwent.  The  Humber  is  sufli- 
cicntly  wide  and  deep  to  admit  ship-s  of 
any  burden  to  the  port  of  Kingston-upon- 
Hull,  which  is  situated  20  miles  from  its 
mouth;  vessels  of  150  tons  can  ascend 
the  Ouse  as  high  as  the  city  of  York.  At 
the  mouth  of  the  Trent,  where  the 
Humlier  properly  begins,  it  is  more 
than  a mile  in  breadth.  It  flows  from 
this  point  with  an  easterly  course  as  fur 
as  Hull,  gradually  widening  to  between 
two  and  three  miles.  At  Hull  it  re- 
ceives the  river  of  that  name,  and 
changing  its  course  to  south-east  dis- 
charges its  waters  into  the  German 
Ocean  between  Spurnheadon  the  York- 
shire side,  and  Cleathorpe  in  Lincoln- 
shire, the  mouth  of  the  river  being  be- 
tween six  and  seven  miles  wide.  The 
whole  south  bank  of  the  Humber  is  in 
Lincolnshire,  and  its  point  of  junction 
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with  the  Trent  is  at  the  north-western 
extremity  of  that  county. 

The  river  Hull  haa  two  sources  ; one 
amoni;  the  eastern  wolds,  and  the  other 
near  the  sea-coast,  not  far  from  the 
small  town  of  Hornsea ; the  two  streams 
unite  near  Frodinfrlmm,  whence  the 
united  river  Hows  tn  tlic  south,  past 
lleverley,  and  joins  the  Humber  at  the 
town  of  Kingston,  whieh  from  this  cir- 
cum.stance  has  received  the  name  of 
Kingston-upon-Hull,  or,  more  com- 
lupnly,  Hull.  Tho  wolds,  already  de- 
scribed, divide  the  allluents  of  the 
Derwent  from  those  of  the  Hull,  which 
latter  river  is  the  outlet  fur  the  waters 
of  that  part  of  the  riding  which  lies 
between  those  hills  and  the  sea.  The 
courses  of  the  Ouse  and  tho  Derwent 
are  described  in  the  account  of  the  West 
and  North  ridings  of  the  county. 

A canal  or  creek,  known  as  Beverley 
Beck,  extends  from  tho  river  Hull  nearly 
opposite  the  village  of  Weel,  in  Ilolder- 
ness,  to  the  town  of  Beverley.  This 
canal  is  under  the  management  of  the 
eoriroration  of  Beverley.  The  Dritfield 
navigation  begins  at  a place  called  ,4ike 
Beck  mouth,  on  the  river  Hull,  about 
44  miles  north  of  Beverley.  From  the 
commencement  to  Fisholme  Clough  its 
course  is  partly  along  the  original  lino 
of  the  Hull  river,  and  partly  by  cuts 
made  in  onler  to  avoi'l  circuitous  parts 
of  that  river.  The  remainder  of  the 
course  from  Fisholme  Clough  to  Great 
DriHicId  is  by  a canal  5i  miles  long. 
This  navigation  is  used  for  conveying 
coal  from  the  West  Riding,  and  timber, 
colonial  and  foreign  prodvicc,  from  Hull 
to  the  interior  of  the  East  Rifling.  By 
the  same  channel  the  East  Rifling  sends 
its  agricultural  produce  to  tho  manufac- 
turing districts. 

The  Market  Weighton  canal,  which 
is  1 1 miles  long,  runs  in  almost  a direct 
course  south  from  Market  Weighton  to 
the  H umber.  This  canal  was  con.structerl 
with  the  double  object  of  conveying 
gfiods  ami  prorluce,  and  of  draining  the 
low,  fenny  lands  in  its  neighbonrhoofl. 
The  management  of  the  canal  is  vested 
in  commiHsioners,  who  are  empowered 
not  only  to  collect  tolls  for  tho  passing 
of  goods,  but  also  to  levy  rates  on  the 
proprietors  of  land  in  respect  of  tho  bc- 
nelit  winch  they  receive  from  the  drain- 
age. The  Pocklington  canal  has  rather 
a circuitous  course  to  the  south-west 
flora  Pocklington  to  tho  river  Derwent 
at  East  Cotliugwith.  Its  length  is 
about  84  miles : its  principal  use  is  to 


convey  coal  and  manure  to  Pocklington 
and  the  neighbouring  country,  and  to 
carry  back  agricultural  produce  to  tho 
manufacturing  districts. 

A great  part  of  this  riding  is  occupied 
by  the  chalk  formation,  distinguisheil 
as  the  wolds  already  described.  On  the 
westofthewoldsthe  lias  rockand  miiMIc 
oolite  occur;  and  a part  of  the  coa-t, 
extending  from  the  mouth  of  the  Hum- 
ber as  far  as  Kingston-upon-Hull  on 
tho  west,  and  to  near  Bridlington  on 
the  north,  is  occupied  by  the  lower  ter- 
tiary formation. 

The  soil  of  the  levels  is  fur  the  most 
part  a light  loam  with  a mixture  of 
chalk  and  gravel ; in  some  places  a 
stiller  loam  appears.  The  Holderness 
district  consists  of  an  extensive  bed  of 
alluvial  soil,  under  which  the  chalk  of 
the  vi'olds  dips  and  disappears.  Tlu: 
face  of  the  country  hero  is  more  diver- 
sified than  it  is  in  “ the  levels.’' 

The  natural  soil  of  the  wolds  consists 
of  light  loam  upon  a substratum  of  in- 
durated chalk,  broken  by  a great  num- 
ber of  deep  and  sudden  depressions! 
Scattered  all  over  this  elevated  tract  .are 
many  round  nodules  of  pyrites,  called 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  bulleU, 
U'here  are  also  many  loose  fragments  of 
sandstone,  which,  as  they  are  wholly 
foreign  to  tho  prevailing  calcareous 
earth,  have  probably  been  brought  here 
by  the  action  of  water. 

The  climate  of  tho  wolds  is  very 
variable,  and  at  times  is  exceedingly 
severe  from  the  violence  of  the  winds. 
The  north-east  wind,  which  prevails  in 
March,  frequently  continues  through 
the  whole  of  the  two  following  months, 
and  sometimes  even  later  in  the  year, 
a circumstance  by  which  vegetation  is 
greatly  retarded.  This  region  is,  how- 
ever, not  considered  unhealthy,  llol- 
derness,  from  its  situation  so  near  to  the 
German  Ocean,  is  ex[xised  to  sea  fogs. 

In  almost  every  part  of  the  East  Ri- 
ding, cattle  and  horses  are  bred  in  con- 
siderable ntimbers.  The  Holderness  or 
short-horned  breed  of  cattle  is  remark- 
able for  size  and  for  the  abundant  quan- 
tity of  milk  yielded  by  the  cows.  The 
horses  arc  hardy,  stout,  and  well-formed 
animals.  The  I,eicesler  breed  of  sheep 
has  been  successfully  introduced  ui>on 
the  wolds. 

The  East  Riding  is  divided  into  seven 
Wapentakes: — 

Buckrose,  Dickering,  Harlhill,  Hol- 
derncss,  Howdenshire,  Ouse  and  Der- 
went, Hull  (town  and  county). 
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It  has  II  market-lonm,  two  Ilf  which,  eontury.  Tlie  mala  ’v  c.ul.  i!  tho  swcat- 
Beverley  uiul  Kmg»(oii  uphii'iliill,  are  iii^  aieknoss  cniiuni'U'  ’ 'real  raviiKeit 
parliamentary  Irotoiidhs,  ami  return  here  in  15.M.  Twunty-flve  years  later 
each  two  membeis  to  the  House  of  the  plai^ne  u..'aiu  made  its  appearance. 
Commons.  ' ami  was  sihiii  checked  ; hut  after  50 

The  town  and  county  of  Kin|'>t<m-  years  Uie  i>cstilcnco  returned,  orcat 
upon-HulI  none  of  the  most  consider-  miralK’rs  of  the  inhahilants  fled  in 
aide  ports  in  tue  kingdom.  If  considered  terror,  white  of  those  who  remained  2730 
With  reference  to  the  amount  of  custom-  died:  the  loss  altogether' was  computed 
duties  crdlected,  it  stands  the  fourth  on  at  one-half  of  the  whole  population, 
the  list,  comint;  next  after  Bristol ; but  But  a few  years  restored  the  loss  ; the 
if  estimated  acc  inlint;  to  the  number  trade  of  the  tow  n return^  and  brought 
and  tonnage  of  ships  engaged  in  foreign  back  more  than  its  former  state  of  pros- 
commereo  which  enter  llie  iso  t,  it  ranks  Jicrity. 

the  third  in  importanec,  being  next  to  At  tbc  commencement  of  the  dis- 
^ndon  and  Liverpool.  The  town,  which  pules  between  Charles  and  the  Parlia- 
is  33  miles  soulh-casl  by  east  from  nieiit,  Hull,  which  then  conlaiued  a 
York,  stands  at  the  point  where  the  large  maguzino  of  arms  and  animuni- 
river  Hull  joins  the  Huniher.  Tlicpre-  ti.ni,  declared  for  the  Parliament,  and 
sent  town  was  founded  chiefly  through  admitted  a governor  nominated  by  that 
the  personal  exertion  of  Edward  1.,  body.  An  unsuccessful  uttum|it  of  the 
who  gave  to  it  the  name  of  King’s  town,  king  in  April,  1042,  to  gain  udinillanco 
with  the  addition  upon  Hull,  to  distin-  with  his  forces  into  the  town  was  one  of 
guish  it  from  Kingston-upon  Thames,  the  apparent  and  immediate  causes  of 
and  conferred  upon  it  in  1299  a royal  the  civil  war,  which  coinmunced  with 
charter,  by  which  it  was  constituted  a an  attack  upon  Hull,  inwliich  the  royal 
free  borough.  In  1326  Hull  was  furli-  army  was  unsuccessful.  In  tliu  fulluw- 
fied,  and  the  place  increased  so  rapidly  iiig  year  the  town  was  again  besieged 
that  in  little  more  than  half  a e,enlury'  by  the  royalisls  during  six  weeks,  but 
from  its  foundation,  the  town  was  called  ' was  defended  with  eijual  success  ; and  it 
upon  by  Edw'ard  III.  to  furnish  1C  contiiiuod  in  jiosscssion  of  the  parlia- 
ships  and  460  men  tow  ards  an  arma-  mentary  party  to  the  end  of  the  contest, 
ment,  to  which  London  furnished  only  The  village  of  Seulcoates  to  the  north 
25  ships  and  662  men.  It  presents  a of  Hull,  and  on  the  west  side  of  the 
curious  picture  of  the  state  of  society  in  river,  was  formerly  distinct  from  the 
England  at  that  lime,  when  we  find  tow  n,  hut  now  forms  a ’oiisiderable  part 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Hull  were  eon-  of  it,  and  Is  not  distinguisliable  from 
stantly  quarrelling  with  the  people  of  the  rest.  1 1 is  of  higher  antiquity  than 
the  surrounding  country  concerning  the  Hull,  being  nieiitioncil  in  Uoincsday 
supply  of  water  to  the  town,  and  that  Book  ns  one  of  the  lordshiiw  of  Ralidi 
the  interference  of  the  pope  was  neces-  de  Mortimer,  who  accoinpanied  Wil- 
sary  to  prevent  the  latler  from  attempt-  liam  I.  from  Normandy,  'flic  parish  of 
ing  to  corrupt  the  water,  and  to  fill  up  Seulcoates  formerly  was  not  included  in 
the  canals  through  which  it  w.as  sup-  tliu  county  of  Huli,  hut  is  so  now.  It 
plied.  contains  a scssions-houso.  in  which  are 

The  fortificati.iiis  of  Hull  were  re-  held  petty  so.ssioiis  by  the  magistrates 
paired,  and  a castle  was  built  on  the  of  the  East  Riding  of  the  county  of 
cost  sido  of  the  Hull,  during  the  reign  York. 

of  Richard  IL,  when  tlie  Scols  made  At  almut  a mile  from  the  Ilumbcr, 
frequent  inroads  Into  England.  The  the  Hull  and  Selby  Railway  crosses  the 
charter  granted  bv  Edward  I.  was  re-  canal  by  an  iron  bridge  over  it.  'Hie 
newed  by  Richard  II.,  and  enlarged  by  Hull  and  Selby  Railway,  which  was 
the  fourth,  .fifth,  and  sixth  Hciirys.  begun  in  1S38.  and  expected  to  be 
Henry  VI.  constituted  the  town  with  completed  in  1810,  is  31  miles  lung:  it 
its  precincts  into  a county,  which  com-  commences  at  the  Dock  Quays  in  the 
prises  the  parishes  of  Hessle,  North  town  of  Hull,  runs  nearly  parallel  to  the 
Forriby,  Swanlanil,  West  Ella,  Kirk  Huiiihcr  and  the  Ouse,  and  torntinnles 
Ella,  Tranby,  Willerbv,  Wolferton,  An-  at  Selby  by  a bridge  over  the  Ouse, 
laby,  and  the  site  of  the  priory  of  Hal-  where  it  joins  another  railway  from 
teraprise.  Selby  to  Leeds,  and  forms  a link  of  the 

Hull  was  three  limes  visited  by  the  great  chain  of  railway  comtnunic.alioii 
plague  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  between  Liverpool  and  Hull,  or  between 
“ 2 E 
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the  Atlantic  and  the  German  ocean ; 
for  its  length,  the  Hull  and  Selby  Rail- 
way is  considered  the  most  level  in  the 
kingdom. 

The  parish  of  Drypool.  which  is  on 
the  cast  side  of  the  Hull  river,  is 
now  in  the  county  of  Hull,  with  which 
it  is  locally  connected  by  means  of  a 
bridge  called  the  North  Bridge.  On 
a line  with  this  bridge  is  a continuous 
street  of  superior  houses,  three  quar- 
ters of  a iniS  long,  and  many  other 
buildings  are  erected  between  this  street 
and  the  Humber.  The  improvements 
which  are  going  forward  in  this  quar- 
ter render  it  probable  that  in  a few 
years  the  buildings  of  Drypool  will  be 
as  little  distinguishable  from  the  ancient 
town  of  Hull  as  those  of  Sculcoates  are 
at  present.  Both  these  parishes  were 
included  within  the  limits  of  the  parlia- 
mentary borough  by  the  Boundary  Act, 

The  ancient  town  of  Hull  is  un- 
equally divided  inlo  two  parishes.  Holy 
Trinity  and  St.  Mary’s,  of  which  the 
first  is  by  much  the  larger,  and  con- 
tains three  churches.  Trinity  church 
has  been  in  existence  since  the  first 
founding  of  the  town  ; its  chancel  and 
transepts  are  built  partly  of  brick,  and 
are  supposed  to  be  the  most  ancient 
specimen  of  brick  building  in  England, 
next  to  the  Roman  remains.  This 
church  was  originally  a chapel  of  ease 
to  Hesslc  parish,  but  was  separated 
from  it,  and  the  parish  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  made  a vicarage  by  act  of  |jarlia- 
ment  in  1661.  This  church  is  saiil 
to  bo  the  largest  parish  church,  which 
is  not  collegiate,  in  England.  It  is  a 
stately  and  well-proportioned  build- 
ing, in  the  Gothic  style,  but  a great 
part  of  its  ornaments  have  been 
destroyed  by  time.  The  church  of 
St.  Mary  was  built  in  1333.  It  was 
partially  destroyed  by  Henry  VIII.,  who 
made  use  of  the  materials  for  construct- 
ing block-houses  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  Hull  river.  A considerable  addition 
was  made  to  the  building  in  13/0  by 
the  parishioners,  and  its  present  steeple 
was  erected  in  1697.  St.  Mary’s,  which 
was  previously  a chapelrv  attached  to 
Ferriby,  is  now  a stearate  parish.  ,St. 
John’s  church,  in  Trinity  parish,  is  a 
modern  building,  having  hecn  erected 
to  meet  the  wants  of  the  grow  ing  popu- 
lation in  1792.  It  is  a neat,  simple, 
and  comniorlious  brick  edifice.  The 
oillciating  minister  is  a curate  apiwinted 
by  the  vicar  of  Trinity  parish. 

Sculcoates  has  a church  dedicated  to 


St.  Mary,  w^ich  was  rebuilt  in  1760, 
and  another  called  Christ  church,  which 
was  built  under  an  act  of  parliament 
obtained  in  1814,  and  consecrated  in 
4822. 

Besides  these  churches,  Hull  fin- 
cluding  Sculcoates)  contains  18  chapels 
and  meeting-houses  for  Roman  Catho- 
lics, and  various  denominations  of  Pro- 
testant dissenters:  there  are  also  two 
synagogues. 

Tlie  inhabitants  of  Hull  support  many 
charitable  institutions.  The  most  im- 
portant of  these,  the  Trinity  House  and 
Hospital,  was  established  in  1369,  for 
the  relief  of  decayed  seamen  and  their 
widows.  The  funds  which  were  origi- 
nally raised  by  subscription  have  since 
lieen  greatly  increased  by  legacies,  and 
are  aided  by  the  contribution  of  Grf.  per 
month  fi-oni  every  seaman  sailing  from 
the  port.  This  institution  is  a corporate 
body ; the  management  is  in  the  hands 
of  12  elder  brethren,  six  assistants, 
and  an  unlimited  number  of  younger 
brethren,  most  of  whom  are  chosen 
from  among  the  merchants  of  Hull. 
The  details  of  the  business  are  managed 
by  three  of  the  elder  brethren,  two  of 
whom  are  called  wardens,  and  by  two 
younger  brethren  called  stewards,  who 
are  annually  clecterl  for  the  purpose.  In 
addition  to  the  charitable  objects  of  this 
corporation,  it  exercises  the  right  under 
its  charter  of  licensing  pilots,  of  placing 
buoys  and  beacons  to  facilitate  the 
navigation  of  the  Humber,  and  of  set- 
ling  disputes  between  the  masters  of 
ships  and  their  seamen.  The  building 
in  which  the  busiress  of  this  corporation 
is  conducted  was  built  in  145  7,  and  re- 
built in  1733.  Besides  the  council 
chamber  and  offices  it  contains  apart- 
ments for  34  pensioners,  a chapel  and  a 
museum  of  paintings  and  curiosities.  A 
marine  school  is  attached  to  the  institu- 
tion, in  which  36  boys  are  maintained, 
and  clothed,  and  instructed  in  naviga- 
tion. The  income  of  the  corporation 
from  various  sources,  including  shares 
in  the  docks  of  the  port,  and  in  the 
works  for  lighting  the  town  with  gas, 
amounts  to  more  than  12,000/.  |pcr 
annum,  the  whole  of  which  is  expended 
on  the  objects  aliovc  mcntioncxl. 

The  Charter-house  was  founded  in 
1384  by  Miclniel  de  la  Pole,  the  first 
Earl  of  Suflblk.  The  original  building 
was  demolished  during  the  civil  wars, 
but  was  aftcrwanls  rebuilt ; and  this 
second  building  gave  place  in  1780  to 
the  present  spacious  and  handsome 
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structure.  It  contains  apartmenls  for 
29  women  and  28  men.  Hull  also  con- 
tains several  hospitals,  a dispensarv',  and 
alms-houses  ; the  general  infirmary 
gives  assistance  to  more  than  lUUU 
patients  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

A free  grammar-school  was  founded 
in  Hull  during  the  reign  of  Richard  III. 
(I486).  This  school  is  open  to  the  sons 
of  all  burgesses,  on  payment  of  4Ur.  each 

rer  annum.  Andrew  Marvel  received 
is  erlucation  here  under  his  father,  who 
was  master  of  the  school. 

Hull  has  spacious  and  commodious 
wet-docks.  The  oldest  dock  was  opened 
in  1778.  Additional  accommodation  of 
the  same  kind  and  to  a great  extent 
has  since  been  provided  to  meet  the 
growing  trade  of  the  port. 

A considerable  part  of  the  commer- 
cial enterprizcof  Hull  is  directed  to  the 
whale  fishery.  This  branch  of  trade 
was  carrier]  on  from  the  port  so  early  as 
1.198,  but  declined  after  a time,  and  the 
fishery  fell  almost  entirely  into  the 
hands  of  the  Dutch.  In  1772  it  was 
again  taken  up  by  the  merchants  of 
Hull ; and  in  that  and  each  ofthetwo  fal- 
lowing years  nine  ships  were  despatclierl 
to  Greenland.  Since  then  a much 
greater  number  of  vessels  have  been 
thus  employed,  the  average  number 
during  the  five  years  ending  with  1833 
having  been  31,  and  the  quantity  of  oil 
annually  imported  3300  tons,  besides 
186  tons  of  whalebone.  During  the 
same  period  of  five  years,  the  average 
number  of  ships  and  amount  of  tonnage 
that  have  entered  the  port  annually 
from  foreign  parts,  has  been  1444  ships 
and  217,839  tons.  The  arrivals  coast- 
wise during  the  same  period  have  ave- 
raged 1568  vessels  of  133,146  tons  bur- 
then. The  average  amount  of  customs 
duty  collected  at  the  port  during  the 
same  five  years  was  681,4481.  The 
number  of  ships  registered  as  belonging 
to  the  port  in  1833  was  538,  of  66,305 
tons  burthen,  and  navigated  by  4214 
men.  The  principal  ortiples  imported 
from  foreign  countries  are  oak-bark, 
hides,  hemp,  flax,  tallow,  timber,  and 
deal,  sbeep's-wool  and  bones  for  manure. 
Of  the  last-named  article  780,600 
bushels,  besides  250,000  **  shank-bones,'* 
were.imported  in  1833. 

Several  mills  are  established  in  Hull 
for  the  expressing  of  seed-oil : and  the 
refining  of  spermaceti  is  carrierl  on  to 
some  extent.  There  are  also  white  lead, 
and  soap  manufacturers,  sugar  refiners, 
and  the  various  branches  of  manufacture 


connected  with  shipping,  such  as  ro|  e 
and  sail-cloth  making.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  furthering  the  sail-cloth  manu- 
factory, it  was  determined  to  erect  a 
spinning  mill  in  the  town,  and  in  1837 
a joint-stock  company  was  founded  with 
a capital  of  IflO.OO'lf.,  under  the  title  of 
the  Hull  Flax  and  Cotton  Mills  Com- 
pany. One  mill,  257  feet  long  by 
82  feet  broad,  with  engines  of  120  ■ 
horse  power,  is  already  (mmplctcd,  and 
in  active  employment  cnicHy  upon  cot- 
ton. A linen  mill  of  great  extent,  fire- 
proof, and  another  for  power-looms,  of 
the  dimensions  of  256  by  90  feet,  have  also 
been  erected.  The  establishment  of  this 
business  gives  quite  a new  feature  to  the 
commerce  of  Hull,  and  from  its  very  ad- 
vantageous situation  it  affords  every 
pros|)ect  of  being  carried  on  greatly 
to  the  benefit  of  this  flourishing  port, 
and  to  the  advantage  of  the  company. 
Building  ground  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  mills  has  since  their 
erection  ri.sen  in  vahie  full  40  per  cent. 

The  average  number  of  ships  annu- 
ally built  at  this  port  in  the  five  years 
ending  with  1833  was  2 2,  of  the  burthen 
of  2122  tons. 

The  chartered  market  days  arc  Tues- 
day and  Friday  in  every  week.  There 
is  also  a market  for  meat  and  vegetables 
every  Saturday,  and  an  annual  fair  is 
held  on  the  II  th  of  October. 

The  town  contains  several  literary 
and  scientific  societies,  an  infirmary,  and 
various  benevolent  societies,  two  pro- 
prietary schools,  a botanic  garden,  and 
a theatre. 

The  post  of  governor  of  Hull  is  usually 
bestowed  by  government  upon  some 
officer  of  high  military  rank. 

Beverley  is  a borough  by  prescription, 
and  one  of  the  most  considerable  towns 
in  the  East  riding.  According  to  a 
manuscript  in  Leland’s  C.'ollectanca,  the 
church  or  minstqr  dedicated  to  St.  John 
was  founded  in  the  second  century  of 
the  Christian  mra.  This  building  was, 
it  is  said,  afterwards  destroyed  by  pa- 
gans, but  was  restorerl  by  John  of 
Beverley,  Archbishop  of  York,  in  704. 
In  the  ninth  century,  the  church  was 
again  damagetl  or  destroyed  by  the 
Danes,  and  another  w as  built  and  en- 
dowed by  Athelstanc,  who  bestowed 
upon  it  the  privilege  of  sanctuary,  the 
limits  of  which  were  marked  by  four 
crosses,  each  erected  at  the  distance  of  a 
mile  from  the  church.  The  town  of 
Beverley  grew  up  gradually  around  the 
church,  in  1188  the  minster  was  dc- 
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stroyed  by  fire,  but  was  yieedily  restored 
in  all  its  splendour.  In  1717  it  had 
fallen  into  a ruinous  state,  and  a con- 
siderable sum  was  raised  for  repairing 
it.  On  that  and  subsequent  occasions 
much  was  done  to  repair  and  restore 
the  building,  which,  both  in  size  and 
architectural  beauty,  is  superior  to  most 
of  the  English  cathedrals.  The  length 
of  the  Minster  from  cast  to  west  is  334 
feet  4 inches  ; the  breadth  of  the  nave 
ami  side  aislA  64  feet  3 inches ; the 
length  of  the  great  cross  aisle  is  167 
feet  6 inches,  and  the  height  of  the  two 
west  towers  200  feet. 

During  the  civil  wars  the  town  was 
alternately  in  possession  of  the  king 
and  the  parliament. 

Beverley  is  situated  in  a fertile  dis- 
trict at  the  foot  of  the  wolds,  28  miles 
E.S.E.  from  York,  and  nine  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Hull,  with  which  town  it 
maintains  a constant  communication  by 
land  and  by  a navigable  canal.  There 
arc  eight  great  cattle  fairs  held  here  at 
stated  periods  in  every  year.  The  mar- 
ket is  held  on  Saturday,  and  a con- 
siderable trade  in  corn  is  carried  on  in 
this  town. 

Very  few  towns  in  England  can  com- 
pare with  Beverley  in  cleanliness  or  in 
general  neatness  of  appearance.  It 
contains  four  parishes,  but  only  two 
churches;  the  minster  or  St.  .Tohn’s 
church  being  common  to  the  parishes 
of  St.  John  and  St.  Martin,  and  the 
church  of  St.  Mary  being  common  to  the 
parishes  of  St.  Mary  and  St.  Nicholas. 
Each  parish  maintains  its  own  poor. 
There  arc  four  common  pastures  near 
the  town,  containing  1000  acres,  into 
which  every  freeman  of  the  town  may 
turn  12  head  of  cattle. 

Beverley  contains  the  house  of  cor- 
rection, and  the  office  for  the  registra- 
tion of  wills  and  deeds  for  the  East 
riding  of  Yorkshire.  It  has  also  a court 
of  record  for  the  trial  eff  civil  causes  that 
arise  within  the  borough  ; and  all  the 
quarter  sessions  for  the  riding  are  held 
here.  The  town  possesses  several  chari- 
table establishments,  four  of  which  are 
for  the  support  of  poor  widows.  The 
Beverley  grammar  school  is  of  so  old  a 
date  that  there  is  no  record  of  its  esta- 
blishment. It  has  nine  e.\hibitiqns  of 
small  sums  from  4f.  to  lOf.  each,  which 
arc  now  generally  given  to  one  student 
at  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge.  The 
Blue  Coat  School  is  maintained  by  pri- 
vate subscription. 

South  Cave,  24  miles  south-east  of 


York,  is  a ^all  market  town  situated 
about  three  miles  from  the  Humber,  at 
the  western  foot  of  the  wolds.  It  is  a 
great  market  for  com,  which  is  sent 
thence  by  the  Humber  and  its  branches 
to  the  populous  towns  of  the  West 
riding,  and  it  receives  in  return  cools, 
lime,  dags,  freestone,  &c.  The  church 
is  a neat  building  erected  in  1601.  Near 
the  town  is  Cave  Castle,  formerly  the 
residence  of  the  ancestors  of  General 
Washington. 

Hedon,  a borough  and  market  town 
in  the  wapentake  of  Holderness,  five 
miles  east  of  Hull,  is  an  ancient  place 
which  sent  members  to  parliament  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.  It  was  formerly 
a seaport  of  some  importance,  and  was 
then  connected  with  the  Humber  by  a 
navigable  creek,  which,  as  the  trade  of 
the  town  decreased  through  the  growth 
of  the  neighbouring  town  of  Hull,  was  s 
gradually  choked  up.  Camden  speaks 
of  Hedon  as  having  been  a considerable 
trading  place  liefore  his  time.  It  once 
contained  three  churches,  but  of  two  the 
ruins  only  are  now  visible.  A great  part 
of  the  town  was  burnt  down  in  1656. 

The  town  is  chiefly  composed  of  one  | 
street,  which  is  well  paved.  The  mar- 
ket-place stands  about  the  middle  of 
this  street.  The  market  is  held  every 
Satimlay ; on  each  alternate  Monday 
throughout  the  year  there  is  a cattle 
market,  and  fairs  are  held  four  times  in 
the  vear.  The  town  is  situated  in  a 
fertile  and  highly-cultivated  district, 
and  derives  its  principal  support  from 
the  agricultural  occupations  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Considerable  quantities  of 
grain  are  shipped  here  every  year  for 
tlic  West  riding  and  for  London. 

Before  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Act  Hedon  returned  two  members,  but 
bv  that  Act  it  was  disfranchised. 

Patringlon,  which  is  supposed  by 
Camden  to  be  the  Priotoriuni  of  Anto- 
ninus,* is  a small  corporate  town  in  tlie 
Wapentake  and  liberty  of  Holderness, 

49  miles  E.S.E.  from  York.  A navi- 
gable creek  from  tbe  Humber  conveys 
vessels  within  a short  distance  of  the 
town.  The  trade  of  the  place  consists 
in  the  shipment  of  corn  to  Hull  and 
Imndon,  and  the  reception  of  coals  and 
lime  from  the  West  riding.  Thochurch, 
dedicated  to  St.  Patrick,  whence  the 
name  of  the  town  is  probably  derived,  is 
a beautiful  building  in  tire  form  of  a 
cross : the  town  also  contains  a metho- 
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distand  an  independent  nvetin{;.hmnte. 
A weekly  market  is  held  here  on  Sa- 
turdays. 

Hornsea,  36  miles  cast  of  York,  a 
small  batliiiif;  and  market  town  within 
half  a mile  from  the  cast  roast,  in  the 
wapentake  and  liberty  of  Holderncss, 
contains  a chalybeate  spring,  t.’lose  to 
the  west  end  of  the  town  is  a lake  or 
mere,  called  Hornsea  Mere,  which  occu- 
pies more  than  4UU  acres,  and  contains 
abundance  of  fine  fish.  St.  Nicholas’s 
church  is  a large  Gothic  huilding ; it 
had  formerly  a lofty  spire,  which  sened 
as  a mark  for  vessels  on  the  coast,  but 
about  the  beginning  of  the  last  century 
it  was  blown  down,  and  has  not  been 
replaced. 

Great  Driffield,  a market  town  in  the 
wapentake  of  Harthill,  26  miles  cast 
by  north  from  York,  is  situated  at  the 
foot  of  the  wolds,  near  one  of  th.e 
sources  of  the  river  Hull.  The  town 
consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  one  street 
of  good  dimensions,  running  from  north 
to  south.  The  woollen  and  linen  manu- 
factures are  carried  on  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, but  the  chief  support  of  the  town 
is  agriculture.  The  Driffield  naviga- 
tion, already  mentioned,  contributes  to 
its  prosperity  by  affording  convenient 
means  for  conveying  the  corn  of  the 
district  to  market.  All  Saints'  church 
is  a venerable  Gothic  building;  the 
steeple  is  comparatively  modern.  About 
a mile  north-west  of  the  town  is  Little 
Driffield,  the  burial-place  of  Alfred  or 
Alchfrid,  king  of  Northumberland,  who 
died  thero  in  702.  The  weekly  market, 
to  which  considerable  quantities  of  corn 
are  brought,  is  held  on  Thursdays. 

Bridlington,  in  the  wapentake  of 
Dickering,  37  miles  E.N.E.  from  York, 
is  a port  in  the  recess  of  the  bay  which 
bears  the  name  of  this  town,  on  the 
cast  coast  iti  this  riding.  Bridlington 
quay,  which  is  nearly  a mile  south-east 
from  Bridlington,  contains  several  well- 
built  modern  houses ; it  is  resorted  to 
in  summer  as  a bathing-place,  ami  it  has 
a small  but  safe  harliour.  sheltered 
on  three  sides,  and  defended  by  two 
batteries.  This  harbour  is  known  to 
have  been  fretiuentcd  in  the  time  of 
King  Stephen,  who  confirmed  the  pos- 
session of  it  by  a grant  to  the  prior  of 
Bridlington,  nie  priory,  which  was  of 
the  orilcr  of  St.  Austin,  was  founded  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  I.  It  shared  the 
fate  of  other  religious  bouses  in  the 
time  of  Henry  VIll,  The  remains  of 
the  church  attached  to  it  show  it  to 


have  been  once  a large  and  handsome 
structure.  The  only  part  now  remain- 
ing of  the  w alls  which  once  enclosed  the 
priory  is  a gateway,  over  which  is  a 
large  apartment,  which  is  used  os  the 
town-hall,  and  for  the  purposes  of  a 
national  school.  Some  cells  beneath 
are  still  used  as  places  of  temporary 
confinement.  In  1663  the  manor  was 
purchased  of  the  crown  ;by  the  inhabit- 
ants, and  is  held  by  feoffees  on  their 
behalf.  One  of  these  feoffees  is  an- 
nually elected  lord  of  the  manor,  and  in 
his  name  the  courts  are  held  and  the 
business  of  the  town  conducted. 

The  church  is  supjMsed  to  have  been 
erected  in  the  fourteenth  century  ; only 
about  one-third  of  it  is  fitted  up  for 
purposes  of  public  worship.  Bridling- 
ton also  contains  meeting-houses  for 
quakers,  baptists,  independents,  and 
Wesleyan  metbodists. 

Bridlington  contains  a free  grammar- 
school,  in  which  20  boys,  sons  of  parish- 
ioners, receive  instruction. 

The  trade  of  the  port  consists  prin- 
cipally in  the  shipment  of  corn  and  the 
importation  of  coals  and  timber.  Exten- 
sive rope-walks  wore  established  liere 
during  the  war,  but  have  since  been  for 
the  most  part  discontinued.  Malting 
formed  an  extensive  branch  of  industry 
here  about  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, when  the  produce  of  the  kilns  was 
sent  to  I»ndon  ; but  that  business  has 
now  greatly  declined. 

Flaroborough,  40  miles  E.N.E.  from 
York,  in  the  wapentake  of  Dickering, 
was  once  a place  of  consequence,  but 
has  now  become  a mere  fishing-town. 
It  is  built  in  the  middle  of  the  promon- 
tory called  Flaroborough  Head,  which 
name  is  said  to  have  been  derived  from 
the  practice  of  placing  a light  or  tiamo 
on  the  promontory,  as  a beacon  for 
navigators.  In  the  early  ages,  when 
the  Danes  werq  accustomed  to  make 
hostile  visits  to  the  shores  of  England, 
Flamborough  was  a favourite  station 
with  them.  A ruin  on  the  west  side  of 
the  town  is  still  callerl  “ the  Danes 
tower,”  and  the  entrenchments  formed 
round  it  are  still  visible. 

The  cliffs  of  Flaroborough  Hoad, 
which  are  of  chalk,  and  of  a brilliant 
whiteness,  form  a range  nearly  six 
miles  long,  and  in  some  places  rise  to 
the  perpendicular  elevation  of  300  feet 
from  the  sea.  There  are  some  exten- 
sive caverns  at  their  base.  A hght- 
house  was  erected  on  Flamborough 
Head  in  1806  by  the  corporation  of  the 
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Trinity  House  of  Deptford.  Tlie  light, 
which  is  revolving,  may  be  seen  from  a 
distance  of  30  miles  at  sea,  and  its  great 
utility  may  be  estimated  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that,  in  36  years  preceding 
its  erection,  1 74  vessels  were  wrecked 
on  or  near  the  spot  where  it  stands, 
whilein  several  years  which  followed  its 
exhibition,  not  a single  accident  of  the 
kind  occurred. 

Hunmanby,  34  miles  norlh-east  from 
York,  in  the  some  wapentake,  is  a well- 
huilt  and  pleasantly-situated  town  in 
the  middle  of  a fertile  district,  and  about 
four  miles  from  the  east  coast.  The 
foundations  of  an  ancient  fort  may  be 
traceil  on  what  is  called  Castle-hill,  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town. 

Pocklington.  a market  town  in  the 
wapentake  of  Harthill,  12  miles  cast  of 
York,  contains  an  endowed  free  gram- 
mar-school, with  an  annual  income  of 
more  than  lono/.  arising  from  land. 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  is  a kind 
of  visitor  of  the  school.*  The  parish 
church  is  a very  plain  building.  The 
canal  from  this  town  to  East  Cotting- 
with  has  already  been  described.  Pock- 
lington is  a polling-place  for  the  riding. 

Market  Weighton,  in  the  same  wa- 
entake,  is  a small  market  town  on  the 
igh  road  from  York  to  Beverley,  and  1 8 
miles  south-east  from  York.  It  stands 
at  the  foot  of  the  wolds  on  the  west,  and 
on  a little  river  called  Foulness.  The 
town  chicHy  consists  of  one  long  street, 
containing  matiy  good  modern  houses. 
The  water  communication  with  the 
Humber  is  by  means  of  a canal  which 
has  been  already  noticed.  The  general 
market  is  held  on  Wednesday  in  each 
week ; there  is  also  a small  corn-mar- 
ket. There  is  a free-school  hero  in 
which  1 1 children  are  gratuitously 
taught  to  read  and  to  write. 

Goodmanham,  anciently  called  God- 
mundingham,  is  a place  of  great  an- 
tiquity ; it  has  been  described  as  the 
Dclgovitia  of  the  Romans,  but  this  point 
has  been  controverted  by  antiqua- 
rians, some  of  whom  consider  Market 
Weighton  to  have  been  the  Roman  sta- 
tion. A great  pagan  temple  stood  here 
laid  out  in  several  courts  and  enclosed 
by  walls,  which  contained  many  altars, 
and  was  much  frequented.  The  demo- 
lition of  the  edifice  took  place  on  the 
introduction  of  Christianity,  and  it  is 
said  that  the  present  church  was  built 
with  some  of  the  materials  of  the  tern- 
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pie.  The  site  is  plainl  y marked  by  several 
artiOcial  hillst  Goodmanham  stands  1^ 
mile  N.  N.E.  of  Market  Weighton. 

Howden,  a considerable  market  town 
in  the  wapentake  and  liberty  of  How- 
densbire,  is  an  ancient  place.  It  con- 
tains the  ruins  of  a collegiate  church, 
which  was  dissolved  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward VI.,  and  the  building  was  suffered 
to  go  to  decay.  In  1636  the  nave  was 
fitted  up  for  public  worship.  The  chap- 
ter-house is  octagonal,  and  contains  30 
canopied  seats.  The  bishops  of  Durham 
had  formerly  a summer  residence  at 
Howden,  of  which  manor  they  are  the 
lords. 

Their  palace  is  now  converted  into  a 
farmhouse.  Howden  stands  about  a 
mile  from  the  Ouse,  and  is  17  miles 
S.S.E.  from  York ; it  is  one  of  the 
polling-places  for  the  East  Riding. 

Population  of  the  market  towns  in 
the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire  : — 
Kingston-upon-Hull. . 32,9o8 


Heydon  or  Hedon  . . . 1,0SU 

Palrington 1,298 

Hornsea .' 78C 

Bridlington 5,637 

Great  l)riflicld 2,854 

Pocklington  2,265 

Market  Weighton. .. . 2,169 

Howden 4,53 1 

Beverley  8,302 

South  Cave  1,200 

Flamborough 975 

Hunmanby 1,079 
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WESTMORRL.SWD.  ' 

Wii.sTMORKLA.ND  is  bounded  on  the 
cast  by  Yorkshire,  on  the  south  and 
south-west  by  Iwinoashire,  on  the  north- 
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west  by  Cumberland,  and  on  the  north' 
by  Cumberland  and  a amall  part  of 
Durham.  The  county  is  of  an  irregular 
figure  : its  greatest  length  from  cast  to 
west  is  40  miles,  and  from  north  to  south 
33  miles.  Its  area  is  about  763  square 
miles. 

The  name  of  the  county  is  descrip- 
tive of  its  character,  which  is  moorland — 
a region  of  mountains,  naked  hills,  and 
black  barren  moors.  On  the  west, 
where  this  county  joins  Cumberland 
and  Lancashire,  commences  a range  of 
mountains,  which,  extending  to  a con- 
siderable width  both  to  the  north  and 
south,  traverse  the  whole  county  in  the 
direction  of  its  greatest  length  from 
west  to  east,  to  the  border  of  Yorkshire. 
This  range  is  a part  of  the  Cumbrian 
mountain  system  (p.  17).  The  northern 
boundary  of  this  elevated  tract,  which 

> occupies  at  leastone  fourth  of  the  county, 
runs  from  the  northern  extremity  of 
Ullcs  Water,  past  the  village  of  Shan,  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Kirkby  Stephen, 
where  it  joins  the  high  lands  of  the 
Penino  chain.  Its  southern  boundary 
commences  at  the  northern  extremity  of 

, Winaiidermere  and  passes  a little  north 
of  Kendal  to  Sedbergh,  which  is  just 
within  the  limits  of  Yorkshire.  That 
part  of  the  county  which  is  to  the  south 
of  this  mountain  region  also  contains 
some  billy  tracts:  it  is  drained  by  the 
Lune  and  the  streams  which  fall  into 
Morecambe  Bay  and  the  Leven.  The 
part  of  the  county  which  is  to  the  north 

> of  this  mountain  range  belongs  to  the 
basin  of  the  Eden,  and  contains  a con- 
siderable tract  of  tolerably  level  country, 
bounded  on  the  east  by  a part  of  the 
Penine  chain,  which  occupies  the  north- 
east angle  of  the  county,  and  on  the 
south  and  west  by  the  offsets  of  the 
central  mountain  range. 

Many  of  the  mountains  are  of  con- 
siderable elevation,  and  their  summits 
are  of  varieil  forma.  Some  of  them, 
being  rounded  and  covered  with  verdure 
to  their  tops,  fonn  a striking  con- 
trast with  toe  barren  peaks  which  rise 
above  them.  The  mountains  do  not 
however  attain  so  great  an  elevation  in 
this  county  as  in  the  continuation  of  the 
range  in  Cumberland.  Wans  Fell 
Pike,  near  Ambleside,  is  1590  feet 
above  the  sea  level,  and  the  whole 
space  between  the  lakes  Winandermere 
and  Giles  Water  is  occupied  with  moun- 
tains of  considerable  height : the  road 
between  these  lakes  from  Ambleside  to 
Patterdale  is  a mountain  pass  which 


exhibits  a great  variety  of  scenery  of 
exquisite  beauty.  A little  to  the  east 
of  this  road,  midway  between  it  and 
Hawes  Water,  is  a still  higher  ridge, 
2700  feet  high  ; the  Roman-road  called 
High  Street  went  over  this  pass.  A 
little  further  south  along  the  same  road  is 
Bell  Hill,  2486  feet  high.  Fair  Field,  near 
the  borders  of  Cumberland,  and  a few 
mites  south  west  of  Patterdale,  is  2950 
feet  high.  The  summit  of  Ilclvellyn 
(3055  feet)  appears  to  be  on  the  boundary 
line  between  Westmoreland  and  Cum- 
berland : I-angdale  Pikes  (2400  feet)  are 
just  within  the  Westmoreland  border. 
Wbinfell  Beacon,  about  six  miles  north- 
east of  Kirkby  Kendal,  is  1 500  feet  high. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Eden,  the 
Eamont,  the  Lowthcr,  the  Lune,  and 
the  Kent. 

The  Eden  rises  in  the  Lady's  Pillar, 
on  the  borders  of  Yorkshire,  and  taking 
a northern  direction,  in  a narrow  valley, 
within  the  mountain  region.  Hows  as  far 
as  Kirkby  Stephen,  where  the  valley 
widens.  From  Kirkby  Stephen  it  runs 
north,  and  then  north-west  past  Ap- 
pleby, to  its  junction  with  the  Eamont, 
when  it  enters  Cumberland.  The 
course  of  the  Eden,  within  the  county, 
is  about  30  miles,  and  its  basin  contains 
the  most  extensive  tract  of  open  country 
in  Westmoreland. 

The  Eamont  flows  from  the  head  of 
Giles  Water,  or  Pooley  bridge,  forms  the 
boundary  of  the  county  for  a short  dis- 
tance, and  joins  the  Eden  at  the  point 
where  it  leaves  the  county. 

The  I/iwther,  which  is  an  aflluent  of 
the  Eamont,  has  several  sources  in  the 
mountain  region  : the  chief  source  rises 
in  Shap  Fells,  and  takes  a north-west 
course  to  Bampton,  and  then  a north 
course  till  it  joins  the  Eamont,  near 
Brougham  castle. 

Thu  Lune  has  its  source  in  the  parish 
of  Ravenstonedale,  in  the  same  moun- 
tain in  which  one  of  the  sources  of  tho 
Eden  rises.  Flowing  first  to  the  west, 
and  then  to  the  south,  it  forms  for  a few 
miles  the  boundary  of  this  county  and 
Yorkshire.  Cominuiiig  its  course  in  the 
same  direction  it  enters  Lancashire, 
near  Kirkby  Lonsdale.  The  upper  part 
of  the  course  of  the  Lune  is  in  the  moun- 
tain region,  and  the  whole  of  its  course 
in  this  county  is  within  the  hilly  tract. 

The  Kent  rises  in  the  centre  of  the 
mountain  mass,  near  Kentmcre  Fell, 
and,  being  joined  by  numerous  mountain 
streams,  passes  by  Kendal,  and  enters 
the  head  of  Morecambe  Bay. 
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Wostmorelaiid  contains  several  ex- 
tensive ami  beautiful  lakes,  but  they 
are  limited  to  that  jiart  of  the  county 
which  borders  on  Lancashire  and  Cum- 
berland, and  arc  contained  in  the 
valleys  which  belong  to  the  Cumbrian 
mountain  system. 

Winandermere  lake  is  situated  on  the 
south-west,  between  this  county  andl.an- 
cashiro.  It  is  the  largest  lake  in  Eng- 
land, being  1 1 miles  long  in  a straight 
line,  and  from  one  to  two  miles  wide.  Its 
depth  varies  from  1.3  to  31  fathoms.  It 
contains  13islands,and  about  4534  acres 
of  water.  One  of  the  islands,  which  is 
sufficiently  large  to  be  permanently  in- 
habited, contains  a fine  mansion  and 
grounds.  The  banks  of  the  lake  arc  beau- 
tiful, but  there  is  nothing  of  grandeur 
about  them,  except  perhaps  in  tlie  north- 
ern part.  The  mountains  arc  seen  in  the 
distance,  but  the  country  immediately 
surrounding  the  lake  consists  of  gentle 
slopes  covered  with  rich  verdure.  The 
water  of  the  lake  is  so  clear  that  the 
eye  can  see  distinctly  to  the  depth  of 
ten  yards. 

Ullcs  Water,  situated  in  the  north- 
west, between  this  county  and  Cumber- 
land, is  about  nine  miles  in  length,  and 
varies  in  breadth  from  a quarter  of  a 
mile  to  two  miles.  Its  shape  is  some- 
what in  the  form  of  the  letter  S.  Ullcs 
Water  is  the  upper  part  of  the  valley  of 
the  Kamont,  which  is  contmeted  between 
high  lands,  and  receives  the  drainage  of 
the  loftiest  parts  of  the  mountain  region. 
In  consequence  of  this  contraction  the 
scenery  of  Ulles  Water  is  very  diflerent 
from  that  of  Winandermere.  Steep  and 
cragsy  hills  approach  the  water’s  c<lgc : 
in  some  parts  lofty  and  barren  mountains 
seem  to  enclose  it  on  all  sides,  with 
streams  tumbling  from  their  summits; 
in  other  iilaccs  narrow  green  valleys 
open  ; and  towards  the  head  the  Innks 
become  less  abrupt  and  wild.  Grass- 
mere  and  Rydal  Water  are  two  small 
hikes  a short  distance  north-west  of 
Amhles'dc.  These  lakes  and  the  sur- 
rounding sccticry  are  noted  for  their 
beauty,  which  is  of  quite  a different 
character  from  that  of  the  larger  lakes, 
and  considered  by  many  even  more  pleas- 
ing. Hawes  Water,  another  small  lake 
a few  miles  south-east  of  Ulles  Water, 
is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
the  w hole.  There  are  also  several  smaller 
lakes  in  this  county.  Some  of  the  tarns 
or  mountain  lakes  arc  of  surpassing 
beauty.  Most  kinds  of  fresh-water  fish 
arc  found  in  those  lakes,  and  Wman- 


dermcre  is  particularly  noted  for  the 
char. 

The  Lancaster  canal  commences  near 
Kirkby  Kendal,  at  144}  feet  above  sea 
level,  and  proceeds  directly  south  to 
H incaster  Green,  where  there  is  a tunnel 
800  yards  long.  From  this  tunnel  the 
canal  turns  directly  eastward  for  a short 
distance,  till  it  crosses  Stainton  Beck, 
where  it  again  takes  a southerly  course 
to  Burton-in-Kcndal,  and  thence  enters 
Lancashire. 

The  rocks  of  this  county  are  of  various 
kinds,  but  their  localities  may  be  tole- 
rably well  defined.  The  mountainous 
region,  in  the  north-west  angle  of  the 
county,  is  formed  of  the  carboniferous 
or  mountain  limestone.  The  basin  of 
the  Eden  is  of  the  new  red  sandstone 
formation.  The  Cumbrian  or  western 
range  of  mountains  is  principally  formed 
of  rocks  of  the  greywacke  series  and 
protruded  masses  of  granite  ; basalt  or 
whinstone  likewise  occurs  through  the 
whole  of  this  district.  On  the  south, 
between  Kendal  and  Morecambe  Bay, 
the  carboniferous  limestone  again 
appears. 

The  mineral  productions  of  this 
county  are  not  very  valuable.  The 
slate,  which  lielongs  to  the  greywacke 
series,  is  quarried  in  large  quantities : 
it  is  of  various  qualities,  the  different 
sorts  being  distinguished  from  each 
other  by  the  fineness  of  their  grain,  by 
the  thickness  of  the  laminm  into  which 
they  split,  by  their  colour,  and  their 
weight.  The  most  general  colour  is 
blue,  or  blue  with  a greenish  cast;  the 
best  is  a purple  slate  nearly  black. 
Geologically  this  slate  formation  consists 
of  three  divisions,  each  of  which  series 
is  distinctly  defined,  and  they  also  have 
their  distinguishing  marks  in  the  moun- 
tain scenery  (p.  18).  A very  coarse 
species  of  granite  is  found  in  many 
parts  of  the  county.  Near  Wastdalo 
Crag  is  a very  remarkable  granite  ; the 
vast  masses  of  crystallized  felspar  enable 
a person  to  recognize  its  boulders,  which 
arc  found  in  the  plains  of  Yorkshire  at 
large  distances  from  their  site.  They  are 
never  found  to  the  west  of  the  site : this 
granite  is  of  an  extraordinary  hardness. 
A little  nearer  to  Kendal  there  is  another 
mass  of  granite  of  a flesh  colour.  Red 
porphyry  is  also  found  near  Kendal.  At 
Acorn  bunk  is  a vein  of  gypsum.  Coal 
is  wrought  in  some  parts  of  the  great 
carboniferous  chain  extending  from 
Penigent  to  Kirkby  Stephen ; but  the 
dislocations  are  to  great  as  to  affect  the 
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strata  of  the  coal  measures  so  materially, 
that  there  is  only  one  bed,  and  that  in 
the  lowest  part  of  the  coal  measures,  of 
sufficient  value  to  be  worked.  It  varies 
from  ISinches  tonearly  four  feet  in  thick- 
ness. It  is  worked  at  Tarn  Hill  on  the 
borders  of  the  county,  on  the  road  be- 
tween Brough  and  Argengarthdale  in 
Yorkshire.  The  same  seam  occurs  near 
Kirkby  Stephen.  There  is  a coal-pit  in 
Meldon  Hill,  in  the  Dufton  Fells.  At  the 
Barbon  cool-pit,  situatedin  the  south-west 
angle  of  this  county,  a stratum  of  this 
series  is  likewise  wrought ; but  it  is  only 
1 ft.  2 in.  in  thickness.  The  quality  of 
the  coal  of  Westmoreland  is  not  in  ge- 
neral very  goo<l.  In  some  parts  it  is  found 
mixed  with  ferruginous  ami  pyritous 
shale,  and  is  not  fit  for  domestic  use. 

A large  part  of  this  county  was  not 
many  years  ago  unincloscd  and  uncul- 
tivated. The  soil  of  the  mountainous 
districts  is  in  general  a hazel  mould, 
which,  in  its  natural  state,  protluces 
only  a coarse  grass,  heath,  and  fern, 
and  is  of  so  little  value  as  to  be  scarcely 
sufficient  to  feed  a few  sheep.  The  at-> 
tention  of  the  farmer  has  however  been 
turned  to  its  improvement,  and  large 
tracts  of  land  have  l>een  drained,  com- 
mons have  been  enclosed,  and  a great 
deal  of  land  which  was  once  entirely 
unproductive  is  now  brought  into  pro- 
fitable cultivation.  The  low  ground  is 
an  excellent  soil,  and  well  adapted  for 
arable  husbandry,  while  the  narrow 
valleys  of  the  mountains  everywhere 
give  evidence  of  rich  verdure  and 
fertility.  It  appears,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  trees  being  found  in  mosses  on 
the  highest  hills,  that  Westmoreland 
was  once  a wcll-woo<led  county.  I n the 
neighbourhood  of  Lowther  there  are 
now  some  valuable  woods  belonging  to 
the  Earl  of  Lonsdale.  There  arc  also 
many  detached  rows  of  ash  and  syca- 
more round  the  dwelling-houses  in  the 
dales  ; and  in  some  parts  of  the  county 
considerable  portions  of  land  are  covered 
with  coppice  consisting  principally  of 
oak,  ash,  alder,  birch,  ami  hazel.  The 
underwood  of  the  coppices  is  chiefly 
applied  to  tlie  making  of  hoops  or  is 
burnt  into  charcoal,  which  is  sent  to 
the  iron  furnaces  in  the  neighbourhood  : 
the  hoops  are  sent  by  sea  to  Liverpool. 
Oats  are  the  principal  grain  cultivated  : 
wheat,  clover,  and  turnips  are  likewise 
grown.  The  wool  of  the  sheep  which 
depasture  on  the  mountains,  is  much 
used  in  the  manufactures  of  Kendal  and 
of  Bradford,  in  Yorkshire.  Numbers  of 


geese  arc  bred  in  the  mosses  and  are 
exported. 

The  climate  of  this  county  is  con- 
sidered in  general  salubrious,  but  in 
the  mountainous  parts  the  air,  though 
pure,  is  cold  and  piercing.  Owing  to  its 
contiguity  to  the  western  ocean  and  the 
mountainous  character  of  its  surface, 
Westmoreland  and  the  adjacent  moun- 
tainous parts  of  Cumberland  receive 
more  rain  than  any  other  parts  of  the 
British  islands,  and  probably  more  than 
any  other  parts  of  Europe. 

vVestmoreland  is  divided  into  four 
wards,  West,  East,  Kendal,  and  Lons- 
dale, comprising  109  parishes  and  eight 
market  towns.  It  is  represented  by  two 
members  in  parliament. 

Kendal,  isl  85  miles  north-west  ofLon- 
don,on  the  side  of  a hill  at  the  bottom  of 
which  the  river  Kent  flows.  It  is  the 
principal  town  in  Westmoreland,  though 
Appleby  is  the  county  and  assize  town. 
Since  the  Reform  Act,  Kendal  sends  a 
member  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  town  consists  chiefly  of  one  hand- 
some street  and  several  smaller  ones. 
The  town  is  in  general  clean,  well-paved, 
and  lighted.  The  houses  are  chiefly 
built  of  hewn  stone ; some  of  the  houses 
in  the  narrow  streets  are  of  considerable 
antiquity.  The  church,  a fine  and 
spacious  Gothic  structure,  stands  without 
toe  town.  There  are  five  places  of 
public  worship  for  Dissenters.  The 
town  has  a weU-endowed  free  grammar 
school  besides  other  charity  schools,  and 
a Blue  Coat  school  where  SO  boys  and 
40  girls  are  maintained  and  educated  for 
useful  trades.  Kendal  has  a dispensary 
and  several  other  charitable  institutions. 
The  town  hall  is  a handsome  building, 
and  the  gaol  is  of  modern  erection. 
Three  bridges  cross  the  river.  On  an 
cfiiinence  on  the  east  side  of  the  town 
and  of  the  river  stand  the  ruins  of  a 
castle  which  is  supposed  to  have  been 
built  on  the  site  of  a Roman  fort.  Op- 
posite the  castle  is  an  artificial  conical 
mound  called  Castle  Law  Hill,  on  the 
summit  of  which  a handsome  obelisk 
was  erected  by  the  inhabitants  to  com- 
memorate the  revolution  of  1688. 
Kendal  was  one  of  the  first  provincial 
towns  in  which  a newspaper  was  printed. 
The  principal  manufacture  is  cotton. 
Coarse  woollen  cloths,  linseys,  knit 
worsted  stockings,  flannels,  hats,  serges, 
&c.  are  also  manufactured  here ; and 
there  are  small  establishments  for 
making  fishing-hooks,  wool  cards,  and 
similar  articles.  The  leather  trade  is 
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considerable.  Marble  is  worked  at 
Kendal  Fell,  (or  moor,)  to  tlie  west  of 
the  town,  where  there  ate  also  mills  fur 
seouriug  and  polishing  it.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  town  are  numerous 
otchards  which  produce  abundance  of 
fruit.  Salmon  and  trout  are  taken  in 
the  river.  The  canal  which  runs  from 
Kendal  to  Lancaster  opens  to  the  town 
an  extensive  inland  communication. 

Appleby,  the  county  town,  is  2U  miles 
north-east  of  Kendal.  1 1 sent  two  mem- 
bers to  parliament  till  it  was  disfran- 
chised by  the  Reform  Act:  it  is  now 
the  election  town  of  the  county.  Ap- 
pleby has  two  churches,  a free  school, 
county  hall,  and  gaol.  An  ancient  castle 
stands  on  an  eminence  rising  from  the 
river  at  the  upper  end  of  the  main  street ; 
the  keep  is  still  in  good  preservation. 
At  each  end  of  the  town  there  is  an 
ancient  stone  obelisk.  The  town-hall  and 
shambles  are  inconveniently  situated, 
in  the  middle  of  the  main  street.  There 
is  no  manufacture  of  any  importance 
here.  Appleby  is  supposed  by  some  anti- 
quarians to  have  b^n  a Roman  station. 

Kirkby  Lonsdale  is  a market  town, 
on  the  borders  of  I-ancashire  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  Lune,  1 1 mites  south-east 
of  Kendal.  The  town  is  neat,  well 
paved  and  lighted.  Thu  houses  are  built 
of  free  stone,  and  covered  with  slate. 
The  church  is  a dne  building,  and  there 
is  a well  endowed  free  school.  A hand- 
some bridge  of  three  arches  crosses  the 
Luna  ; there  arc  several  mills  which  are 
driven  by  the  waters  of  the  Lune  ; the 
river  abounds  in  salmon  and  trout. 
Kirkby  Lonsdale  is  a polling  place  for 
the  county. 

Kirkby  Stephen,  a market  town  19 
miles  £.  N.  E.  of  Kendal,  is  situated  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Eilcn  where  that 
river  leaves  the  mountains  and  entVrs 
the  hilly  tract  which  occupies  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  valley  of  the  Eden.  The 
town  is  in  a fertile,  well  wooded  plain, 
surrounded  by  hills.  Kirkby  Stephen 
is  very  irregularly  built.  The  church  is 
a large  old  building  with  a lofty  tower. 
The  free  grammar  school  was  founded 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  inhabit- 
ants arc  mostly  etnployed  in  a woollen 
manufacture,  and  in  the  making  of  knit 
stockings,  which  form  the  staple  article 
of  traffic. 

Ambleside  is  situated  on  a declivity 
near  the  northern  extremity  of  lake 
Winandermere,  II  miles  N.  W.  of 
Kendal.  It  has  a considerable  manu- 
factory of  woollen  cloth.  Ambleside  is 


supposed  to  have  been  built  on  the  site 
of  the  Roman  city  Dictis,  and  Roman 
antiquities  are  sometimes  found  in  the 
vicinity.  Kirkby  Stephen  and  Amble- 
side ate  polling  places  for  the  county. 

Brough,  22  miles  E.  N.  E.of  Kendal, 
stands  on  a small  atiluent  of  the  Eden, 
In  the  vicinity  are  the  ruins  of  a castle, 
supposed  to  be  of  Roman  origin. 

Milnthorpe,  seven  miles  and  a half 
south  of  Kendal,  is  a small  market  town 
well  situated  on  the  Beetha,  a small  river 
which  falls  into  the  sestuary  of  the  Kent. 
There  are  paper  mills  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

Shap,  14^  miles  north  by  east  of 
Kendal,  is  one  of  the  polling  places  for 
the  county. 

There  are  vestiges  of  two  Roman  roads 
in  this  county.  One,  called  High  Street, 
runs  due  north  and  south  a mile  or  two 
west  of  Hawes  VV  ater,  over  a very  moun- 
tainous region.  The  other  road,  a branch 
of  Watling  Street,  runs  north-west,  and 
nearly  parallel  to  the  Eden  in  its  course 
from  Brough  northwards. 

Population  of  the  market  towns  of 
Westmoreland. 


* Kendal  (Town) 10,015 

Kirkby  Stephen 2,798 

Brough  1,882 

Appleby  1,459 

Shap  1,084 

Orton 1,501 

Ambleside 1,095 

Kirkby  Lonsdale 3,949 

, Milnthorpe 1,509 


Authoritiei. 

Housthan’s  Topographical  Description 
of  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  &c. 

General  View  of  the  Agriculture  of 
Westmoreland. 

Nicholson  and  Bum’s  History  of  Cum- 
berland and  Westmoreland. 


CUUBERLAND. 

Cumberland  is  bounded  on  the  south- 
east by  Westmoreland  for  48  miles  and 
by  Lancashire  fur  2 1 miles  ; on  the  west 
by  the  Irish  sea,  67  miles ; on  the  north- 
west by  the  Solway  Frith  and  by  Scot- 
land for  30  miles ; and  on  the  east  by 
Northumberland  51,  and  Durham  seven 
miles.  It  is  of  an  irregular  oblong  figure, 
the  extreme  length  of  which  from  north 
to  south  is  55  miles,  and  from  east  to 
west  50  miles.  Its  area  is  1523  square 
miles, 

* Wholt  pariah  ooDtftias  17.^7  iDhabitanta. 
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The  surface  of  this  county  is  very 
irregular.  The  south-west  part  of  the 
county  is  mountainous,  and  belongs  to 
tlio  Cumbrian  system,  (p.  17).  The 
northern  boundary  of  this  mountain 
region  within  the  county  of  Cumber- 
lanil  runs  from  the  northern  extremity 
of  Ullos  Water,  past  llesket  Newmarket, 
and  Cockermouth,  to  Whitehaven  on 
the  sea.  With  tlie  exception  of  some 
low  tracts  near  the  coast,  this  mountain 
region  occupies  all  tho  south-west 
angle  of  the  county  which  is  included 
between  the  valley  of  the  Duddon  and 
the  coast  from  Whitehaven  to  Duddon 
mouth.  These  mountains  arc  broken  by 
numerous  valleys  of  great  beauty  and 
variety.  Skiddaw  and  Saddleback,  which 
belong  to  the  lowest  scries  of  greywacke 
slate,  and  are  situated  near  the  centre  of 
the  county,  are  among  the  most  lofty 
and  majestic  mountains  of  Cumberland. 
Helvellyn,  near  tho  southern  extremity 
of  Ulles  Water,  and  Sea  Fell,  east  of 
Wast  Water,  belong  to  the  second 
series  of  slate.  South  of  these  are  the 
rugged  hills  of  the  third  series  of  slate 
(p.  18). 

The  high  lands  which  form  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  county  and  overlook  the 
valley  of  the  Eden  belong  to  the  Penine 
range.  Tho  north  and  north-west  part 
of  the  county  is  occupied  by  the  Cum- 
brian plain,  and  is  either  low  and  flat, 
or  gently  undulating.  Some  detached 
tracts  of  high  ground  occupy  the  mid- 
land part. 

Helvellyn,  oneof  the  loftiest  mountains 
in  Cumberland,  is  30S5  feet  above  the  sea 
level ; Skiddaw  is  3022  feet  high  ; Sad- 
dleback 2787  feet ; High  Pike,  2011  feet; 
Sea  Fell,  3160  feet ; Bow  Fell,  a little  to 
the  east  of  Sea  Fell,  2911  feet;  Cross 
Fell,  in  the  eastern  angle  of  the  county 
a few  miles  south  of  Alston,  is  2901  feet 
high. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Eden,  the 
Eamont,  the  Caldew,  tho  Derwent,  the 
Ehen,  the  Duddon,  the  Esk,  the  Line, 
the  Liddic,  and  tho  Irthing. 

Tho  Eden  enters  this  county  from 
Westmoreland  at  its  confluence  with  the 
Eamont,  from  which  point  taking  a 
north-west  course  it  passes  Carlisle,  and 
falls  into  tho  Solway  Frith  a little  below 
Rockcliffe.  Tho  Eamont  is  described  in 
the  account  of  Westmoreland 

The  Caldew  rises  near  Skiddaw,  and, 
taking  a northerly  direction,  joins  the 
Eden  at  Carlisle.  The  Irthing  has  its 
rise  on  the  borders  of  Northumberland 
and  forms  the  boundary  of  the  county 


for  several  miles : it  then*  turns  to  the 
west  and  joins  the  Eden  about  four  miles 
east  of  Carlisle.  The  Derwent  has  its 
origin  in  the  Cumbrian  mountains  at 
the  head  of  Borrowdale  Pass : it  flows 
through  Derwent  Water  and  through 
Basseiithwaite  Water,  and,  passing 
Cockermouth,  falls  into  the  Irish  Sea  at 
Workington.  Thu  Derwent  is  the  outlet 
of  all  the  drainage  of  the  north  side  of 
the  Cumbrian  system  within  this  countv, 
with  the  exception  of  a comparatively 
small  part  which  is  drained  by  the 
Eamont  and  the  Caldew.  The  Ehen 
issues  from  the  Ennerdale  Water,  and 
running  by  tho  village  of  Ennerdale  an'd 
the  town  of  Egremont  continues  its 
course  through  the  plain  country  for  some 
miles,  when  it  falls  into  the  sea. 

The  Duddon  rises  near  the  junction 
of  this  county  with  Lancashire  and 
Westmoreland,  and  after  forming  the 
south-east  boundary  for  twenty  miles, 
falls  into  the  sea  by  a wide  tealuary.  The 
Esk  enters  Cumberland  from  Scotland 
at  a place  called  the  Moat,  and  passing 
W I.a>ngtown,  falls  into  the  Solway  Frith. 
The  Line  rises  on  tho  north-east  boun- 
dary and  joins  the  Esk  a little  above  its 
mouth.  TIte  Liddle  forms  the  boundary 
between  this  county  and  Scotland  from 
Kershopo  Foot  to  its  confluence  with 
the  Esk.  There  is  another  river  Etk 
in  the  south  part  of  the  county,  which 
runs  west  of  Hardknot  by  a southern 
course  and  enters  the  plain  of  Raven- 
glass. 

A canal  from  Carlisle  terminates 
in  tho  Solway  Frith  near  Bowness. 
This  canal,  which  was  completed  in  1819, 
is  1 li  miles  long,  with  a rise  of  70  foot  by 
nine  locks.  A railway  from  Newcastle 
to  Carlisle  was  opened  in  1836.  Tlie 
main  line  is  62  miles.  It  enters  this 
county  from  Northumberland  near  Den- 
ton,whence  it  pursues  a south-west  course 
to  Fenton : from  Fenton  it  has  nearly  a 
west  course  till  it  reaches  Carlisle,  where 
it  terminates  on  the  Carlisle  canal,  73 
feet  above  tho  level  of  the  sea.  Two 
other  railroads  have  been  contemplated  ; 
one  from  Carlisle  to  Maryport ; the 
other  from  Lancaster  over  Morecambe 
Bay  to  Maryport.  'J'his  line  would  unite 
London  and  Carlisle,  by  means  of  the 
railroad  from  London  to  Lancaster. 

The  lakes  and  mountains  of  Cumber- 
land present  a combination  of  the  grand 
and  Wautiful,  and  probably  as  much 
variety  as  is  found  in  so  limited  a space 
in  any  mountain  region,  (p.  20,  &c.)  The 
Ulles  Water  lake  already  mentioned  is 
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tlie  most  extensive  ami  the  most  pictu- 
resque of  all  the  lakes  in  Cumberland  ; 
Thirlemero  is  a narrow  irregular  sheet 
of  water  about  three  miles  lung,  skirting 
the  west  side  of  the  immense  mass  of 
Helvellyn,  and  receiving  the  numerous 
torrents  which  pour  down  from  the  sides 
of  that  lofty  mountain.  The  shores  of  this 
lake  arc  bare  and  rocky,  and  its  general 
appearance  is  wild,  but  not  desolate. 
Near  the  middle  of  lliirlemere  the  rocky 
shores  are  so  eontracted  as  to  admit  of 
a bridge  being  thrown  across  the  lake. 
Further  north  numerous  sheets  of  water 
are  precipitated  from  considerable 
heights,  and  the  north  extremity  of  the 
lake  is  terminated  by  a pyramidal  tower- 
ing rock. 

Derwent  Water,  about  nine  miles  to 
the  west  of  Ulles  Water,  is  of  an  elliptic 
form.  It  lies  deep  embedded  in  rugged 
mountains,  which  present  a great  variety 
of  outline  ; but  precipices  overhang  the 
water  only  in  a few  places.  Generally  the 
shores  swell  with  woody  eminences  or 
sink  into  green  pastoral  margins,”  and 
the  beautiful  surrounding  landscape  is 
reflected  from  the  deep  clear  waters  of 
the  lake. 

Bassenthwaito  Water,  nearly  three 
miles  north  of  Derwent  Water,  is  about 
four  miles  in  length  and  nearly  a mile 
broad  at  the  northern  end,  but  at  the 
southern  extremity  it  decreases  to  little 
more  than  a quarter  of  that  breadth. 
The  surrounding  scenery  is  varied  and 
extremely  beautiful. 

Crummock  Water,  about  five  miles  to 
the  west  of  Derwent  Water,  is  nearly 
four  miles  in  length  and  about  half  a 
mile  in  breadth.  The  waters  are  very 
deep  and  clear,  and  abound  with  char. 
Its  western  border  is  skirted  by  lofty 
mountains,  which  generallv  descend  pre- 
cipitously to  the  water’s  edge ; the  oppo- 
site shore,  which  is  much  indented,  is 
diversified  by  bays,  promontories,  plan- 
tations, and  cultivated  land.  One  mile 
south  of  this  lake  is  Buttermere  Water, 
the  intervening  space  being  a low  tract 
of  fine  meadow  land.  Buttermere  is 
bounded  on  the  southern  extremity  by 
the  abrupt  heights  of  Honistar  Crag. 
From  this  steep  rock  numerous  torrents 
pour  down  into  the  lake.  Buttermere 
and  Crummock  Water  occupy  the  upper 
part  of  the  valley  of  the  Cocker,  which 
Delongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Derwent. 

Ennerdale  Water,  which  lies  nearest 
to  the  coast  of  all  these  lakes,  is  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  except  the  west 
with  wild  and  craggy  heights.  Its  length 


is  about  two  miles  and  a half,  and  its 
breadth  about  three  quarters  of  a mile. 

Wast  Water  is  also  very  difficult  of 
access,  except  on  the  south  side.  1 1 is 
situated  in  the  Wast  Dale,  amon^  moun- 
tains, .and  at  the  foot  of  Sea  hell  and 
Sea  Fell  Pikes,  the  two  highest  points 
in  England.  This  lake  is  about  three 
miles  in  length  add  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  broad  in  its  widest  part.  Besides 
these  principal  lakes  there  are  several 
smaller  lakes:  Over-Water  lictwoen 

Binseyand  Caldbeck Fells;  LowesWater 
a little  to  the  north  ofCrummock  Water ; 
Devock  Water  about  five  miles  east  of 
Ravenglass  ; and  three  or  four  smaller 
lakes  called  Tarns  situated  high  up  in 
the  mountains.  Many  of  these  lakes 
contain  excellent  fish. 

The  rocks  of  Cumberland,  like  those 
of  Westmoreland,  vary  in  difierent  lo- 
calities. The  mountainous  region  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  county  belongs 
to  the  great  carboniferous  chain  : Cross 
Fell,  Hartside  Fell.  Gcltsdalc  Forest, 
and  Spade  Adam  Waste,  belong  to  this 
limestone  formation.  The  plain  country, 
which  is  bounded  on  tho  cast  by  this 
mountain  hinge  and  on  the  south  by  the 
Cumbrian  mountains,  stretches  from  the 
borders  of  Westmoreland  to  the  Solway 
Frith  ; the  whole  of  this  part  is  occupied 
hy  the  new  red  sandstone.  A small 
strip  of  the  coast  extending  from  White- 
haven to  Ravenglass  likewise  belongs 
to  this  formation.  The  Cumbrian  moun- 
tains arc  of  the  same  character  as  those 
already  described  in  the  account  of 
Westmoreland — greywackc  slate  with 
granite  protruding — and  belong  to  the 
transition  class  of  rocks.  Greenstone 
occurs  in  some  of  the  mountains  near 
Keswick  on  the  south-west.  Binsey  Hill 
near  Berrier  is  basaltic ; basalt  also 
occurs  in  a height  near  Cockermouth. 
Tho  flanks  of  Sea  Fell  seem  to  be 
greenstone — just  where  they  join  the 
Eakdale  granite.  At  the  juncture,  the 
greenstone  and  granite  are  kneaded  up 
together,  the  granite  lying  in  the  mass 
of  the  other  in  fragments  of  which  the 
angles  are  not  worn.  A small  part  of  tho 
county  is  occupied  hy  the  coal-measures, 
which  in  some  places  the  red  sandstone 
overlies.  The  Whitehaven  coal-field  ex- 
tends along  the  coast  from  near  St.  Bees 
Head  to  Maryport,  a distance  of  about  li 
miles ; and  stretches  inland  to  near  Pen- 
rith, a distance  of  about  30  miles.  The  as- 
certained breadth  is  however  very  small, 
rarely  exceeding  three  or  four  miles 
except  at  Whitehaven,  where  the  beds 
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of  coal  dip  beneath  the  sea.  The  strata 
of  this  coal-field  incline  to  the  west  or 
north-west ; the  number  of  coal  strata  is 
very  considerable,  as  many  as  2i  bavins 
been  observed  in  some  places,  but  not 
more  than  six  or  seven  are  of  sufficient 
value  fur  workini;.  The  seams  vary  in 
thickness  from  a foot  and  a half  to  I i feet, 
and  their  a^^regate  thickness  is  esti- 
mated at  35  feet.  Tlie  depth  of  the  minus 
is  from  70  to  165  fathoms.  Both  the 
Whitehaven  and  Workington  mines  are 
carried  a considerable  distance  under 
the  sea,  and  rcmiiro  to  be  worked  with 
great  caution.  In  consequence  of  want 
of  care  in  this  respect  a dreadful  acci- 
dent happened  a year  or  two  bock  at 
Workington,  by  which  many  lives  were 
lost,  and  three  valuable  mines  inundated 
and  rendered  inaccessible  for  the  future. 

Slate  is  quarried  very  abundantly 
throughout  the  Cumbrian  range.  A 
grey  granke  is  found  in  the  bed  of  a 
branch  of  the  Greta  between  Skiddaw 
and  Saddleback  ; and  also  in  the  bed  of 
the  Caldcw  on  the  north-east  side  of 
Skiddaw.  Sienite  occurs  at  Irton  Full, 
Muncoster  Fell,  and  Nether  Wastdule. 
A reddish  felspar  porphyry  occurs  on 
both  sides  of  St.  Jolin's  Vale  near 
Keswick. 

Lead,  plumbago,  copper,  iron,  and 
silver  are  found  in  this  county.  The 
principal  lead  mines  are  on  Alston  Moor, 
in  the  eastern  angle  of  the  county,  where 
about  40  are  now  worked.  Most  of  them 
are  the  property  of  Greenwich  Hospital ; 
a large  quantity  of  metal  is  annually 
obtained  from  them.  Silver  and  copper 
are  found  in  some  of  the  mines  in  the 
same  veins  with  the  lead  ore.  Lead  ore 
is  likewise  found  between  Skiddaw  and 
Saddleback,  in  Buttermere,  Newlands, 
and  Thornthwaite.  There  are  copper 
mines  at  Alston,  Caldbeck  and  Wyth- 
bum ; one  also  below  the  level  of  the 
Derwent  Water,  and  another  in  the 
parish  of  Lowes  Water,  Iron  ore  is 
raised  near  Egremont.  Plumbago  is 
found  on  the  side  of  a very  steep  moun- 
tain at  the  head  of  Borrowdale.  The 
mine  from  which  it  is  obtained  was  for- 
merly only  occasionally  opened  to  answer 
the  demand ; but  latterly  the  demand 
being  greater,  and  the  mine  less  prorluc- 
tive,  it  has  been  worked  for  a succession 
of  years. 

TTic  climate  of  this  county  is  con- 
sidered healthy,  though  it  is  extremely 
variable,  in  consequence  of  its  situation 
on  the  coast  and  of  its  mountainous 
character.  The  annual  foil  of  rain  is 


very  considerable,  and  at  Keswick  is  said 
to  be  about  60  inches. 

The  soil  of  the  plain  country  is  a dry 
loam,  which  also  prevails  on  the  sides 
of  some  ot  the  mountains.  In  the  moun- 
tainous districts  wet  loams  and  black 
peat  earth  occur ; the  quantity  of  rich 
loam  in  the  county  is  small,  ami  chiefly 
on  the  margins  of  the  rivers.  In  the 
luountainous  districts  the  prevailing  soil 
is  mossy,  or  dry  gravel  covered  with 
heath ; these  barren  tracts  are  chiefly 
used  as  sheep  pastures  and  preserves 
fur  moor  game.  On  the  coast  the  soil 
is  either  gravel  or  sandy.  Wheat,  bar- 
ley, and  oats,  turnips  and  potatoes  are 
the  principal  crops ; beans  and  peas 
are  occasionally  cultivated.  Cranberries, 
which  form  a considerable  article  of 
export,  are  cultivated  more  particularly 
in  some  boggy  land  near  Tarn  Wadling. 
There  is  a great  variety  of  breeds  of 
cattle  and  sheep. 

Cumberland  is  divided  into  five  wards, 
comprising  1U4  parishes,  which  contain 
one  city  and  18  market  towns.  It  is 
likcwiso  politically  divided  into  eastern 
and  western  divisions,  each  of  which 
sends  two  members  to  parliament. 

The  eastern  division  comprises — , 
Cumberland,  Eskdale,  and  Leath  wards. 
Tlic  western  division  comprises — Al- 
lerdale-above-Derwent,  and  .Allerdale- 
below- Derwent  wards. 

Carlisle,  a very  ancient  city,  and  the 
county  town,  is  200  miles  N.W.  by  N.  of 
Isindon.  It  is  represented  by  two  mem- 
bers in  parliament.  The  name  of  this  city 
is  said  to  he  derived  from  the  Saxon 
words  Caer  lyell,  that  is,  the  city  near  the 
wall,  from  its  contiguity  to  the  great 
Roman  wall  which  ran  within  lets  than 
a quarter  of  a mile  from  it.  In  the 
Itinerary  of  Antoninus  it  is  called  Lugu- 
vallium.  There  are  many  proofs  that 
Carlisle  was  an  important  place  while 
this  island  was  in  the  possession  of  the 
Romans,  and  the  castle  is  supposed  to 
have  been  a Roman  fortress.  After 
the  departure  of  the  Romans,  the  Scots 
and  Picts  laid  waste  the  city,  and  re- 
duced it  to  a complete  state  of  ruin.  It 
was  rebuilt  and  fortified  with  a wall,  by 
Egford,  king  of  Northumberland,  who 
also  founded  a monastery  here.  In  the 
ear  9UI),  it  was  again  entirely  destroyed 
y the  Danes  ; and  remained  in  a deso- 
late stale  for  nearly  200  years,  when 
William  Rufus  rebuilt  the  city,  defended 
it  by  walls  with  massive  towers,  and  for- 
tified it  with  a castle.  Henry  I.  com- 
pletod  what  his  predecessor  had  left  un- 
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flnwhed,  eaUblUbed  two  monasteries  of 
black  and  itrey  friars,  and  erected  the 
city  into  a bishop’s  see. 

Carlisle  is  situated  on  th^south  bank 
of  the  river  Eden,  at  its  confluence  with 
the  Caldew,  and  about  five  miles  from 
its  mouth.  The  three  principal  streets 
diverge  fVom  the  market  place  as  a 
centre : they  are  wide  and  regular,  and 
contain  some  good  modern  houses. 
Until  lately  this  city  was  entirely  sur- 
rounded by  walls,  which  had  three  gates 
— the  E nglish  on  the  south,  the  Scotch  on 
the  north,  and  tlie  Irish  on  the  west. 
The  east  part  of  the  wall  is  now  re- 
moved : none  of  the  gates  are  standing. 
Being  situated  on  the  borders  of  Scot- 
land, this  place,  previous  to  the  union, 
was  of  great  military  importance.  It 
was  defended  by  a citadel  and  a castle, 
tlie  latter  situated  on  a slight  eminence 
to  the  north  and  commanding  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Eden.  The  castle  is  still 
kept  in  repair,  and  contains,  among  other 
buildings,  an  arsenal,  capable  of  holding 
many  thousand  stand  of  arms.  Carlisle 
is  one  of  the  places  where  Mary  queen 
of  Scotland  was  confined.  The  suite  of 
apartments  which  she  occupied  is  still 
shown,  and  the  place  where  she  took 
exercise  is  still  called  the  Lady’s  Walk. 
The  cathedral,  situated  on  the  west  side  of 
the  town,  is  a venerable  structure  of  red 
free  stone,  blending  several  difi'erent 
styles  of  architecture.  The  length  of 
the  choir  is  137  feet;  its  breadth,  in- 
cluding the  aisles,  71  feet;  its  height 
7i  feet.  The  length  of  the  transept  is 
124  feet,  and  its  breadth  28  feet.  Part 
of  the  cathedral  now  forms  one  of  the 
parish  churches,  but  it  is  gloomy  and 
inconvenient.  There  is  another  parish 
churoh  to  the  south  of  the  town,  and 
two  new  ones  have  been  lately  erected. 
There  are  also  places  of  worship  for 
several  different  denominations  of  Chris- 
tians. There  is  a well-endowed  gram- 
mar school,  a school  of  industry,  two 
very  extensive  schools  on  the  National 
and  I.ancasterian  plans ; and  various 
charitable  and  benevolent  institutions. 
A large  court  house  and  county  gaol  have 
been  recently  erected  on  the  site  of  the 
old  citadel  to  the  south  of  the  town.  None 
of  the  other  public  buildings  are  very 
conspicuous  objects.  A handsome 
stone  bridge,  nearlv  a quarter  of  a mile 
in  length,  over  the  Rden,  was  completed 
in  1817,  when  other  improvements  in  the 
town  were  made.  The  tide  of  the  Eden 
flows  up  to  the  town.  This  river  was 
made  navigable  as  far  as  Carlisle,  in  the 


reign  of  George  I.,  but  since  the  open- 
ing of  the  canal  the  transit  of  mer- 
chandise has  been  principally  through 
the  latter  channel.  There  are  also 
bridges  over  the  Caldew  and  Pelterel. 
The  manufactures  of  Carli.sle  consist 
principally  of  cotton  in  all  its  branches  ; 
woollens,  linen,  leather,  hats,  hardware, 
and  various  other  articles.  There  are 
several  iron  and  brass  foundries  and 
some  extensive  breweries ; also  large 
dye  works  and  marble  works.  Carlisle 
is  the  election  town  of  the  eastern 
division  of  the  county.  The  city  is  well 
lighted  with  gas.  Although  situated 
near  the  confluence  of  three  rivers, 
Carlisle  is  not  well  supplied  with  water. 
Several  of  the  springs  are  not  good,  and 
water  is  brought  to  the  town  in  carts 
from  the  rivers.  Near  the  town  there 
is  a race-course,  and  also  public  walks. 
The  town  is  divided  into  five  wards,  with 
ten  aldermen  and  thirty  councillors. 

Eight  miles  north  of  Carlisle  is  the 
market  town  of  I-ongtown,  situated  on 
the  borders  of  Scotland,  and  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  river  Esk,  over  which 
there  is  a good  stone  bridge.  The  town 
consists  chiefly  of  one  long  street  and 
two  shorter  streets,  which  are  wide  and 
regular : the  houses  are  in  general  well 
built.  There  is  a school  of  industry,  a 
free  school,  an  hospital,  and  two  friendly 
societies.  Tlie  ehief  employment  of  the 
inhahitants  is  the  weaving  of  checks  for 
the  Carlisle  manufacturers.  Large 
nunntitics  of  cranberries  arc  brought  in 
tlie  season  to  the  market  of  this  town, 
from  the  moors  of  Scotland. 

Brampton,  eight  miles  E.  N.  E.  of 
Carlisle,  is  an  old  town : it  contains  a 
chapel  of  case,  four  dissenting  chapels, 
a grammar  school,  three  Sunday  schools, 
and  an  infant  school.  A new  town  hall 
was  erected  in  1817.  ' The  principal 
manufactures  arc  the  weaving  of  checks 
and  ginghams  for  the  Carlisle  manu- 
facturers. It  is  a polling  place  for  the 
county. 

Alston  is  a market  town,  21  miles 
E.  S.  E.  of  Carlisle,  situated  on  a hill,  at 
the  base  of  which  flows  the  river  Tyne. 
It  contains  a good  modern  church,  four 
dissenting  chapels,  a grammar  school,  a 
national  school,  and  subscription  library. 
The  numerous  lead  mines  in  thevicinity 
give  employment  to  nearly  all  the  in- 
habitants. 

Kirk  Oswald  is  situated  in  alieaiiliful 
vale  on  the  Eden,  14  miles  S.  S.  E.  of 
Carlisle.  A paper  mill  and  a mill  for 
carding  and  spinning  ate  the  only 
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nianufactoriea  of  the  place.  Near  the 
town  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
castle. 

Penrith,  a market  town,  17  miles 
south  by  east  of  Carlisle,  is  situated  in 
a valley  not  far  from  the  river  Petterel 
on  the  north,  and  the  confluence  of  the 
Eamont  and  Lowther  on  the  south. 
Penrith  is  a very  ancient  town,  and  be- 
fore the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  was 
alternately  in  the  possession  of  the 
English  and  Scotch.  On  an  eminence, 
west  of  the  town,  arc  the  ruins  of  a 
castle  which  was  once  a strong  fortress. 
The  town  consists  of  a number  of  streets 
‘very  irregularly  arranged.  Many  of  the 
houses  are  modern  and  well  built ; they 
are  of  red  stone  and  covered  with  blue 
slate.  Besides  the  church  there  are 
places  of  worship  for  Dissenters.  There 
IS  a fVee  grammar  school,  charity  schools, 
and  a Sunday  school  fur  boys  and  girls. 
The  market  place  is  a large  building. 
In  the  churchyard  is  an  ancient  sin- 
gular monument,  consisting  of  two 
pyramidal  stones,  twelve  feet  high, 
culled,  from  its  dimensions,  the  Giant’s 
Grave,  and  at  a little  distance  from  it  is 
a stone  cross,  called  the  Giant’s  Thumb. 
On  the  heights  to  the  north  of  the  town 
is  the  beacon,  a square  atone  building. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  town  arc  chiefly 
occupied  in  agricultural  pursuits,  or  in 
the  weaving  of  checks,  and  in  hat- 
making. 

Wigton  is  a market  town,  10  miles 
south-west  of  Carlisle.  The  streets  are 
in  general  clean  and  regular,  anil  there 
are  some  well-built  houses.  It  has 
a good  grammar  school,  and  a large 
Sunday  school.  Tlie  principal  manufac- 
tures are  ginghams,  calicoes,  checks, 
printed  cotton,  and  similar  articles. 
The  surrounding  country  is  fertile  and 
well  cultivated.  Here  are  gas  works 
and  a dyeing  establishment. 

Cockermoutli,  miles  south-west  by 
south  of  Carlisle,  stands  at  the  junction 
of  the  Derwcut  and  the  small  river 
Cocker.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts  by 
the  Cocker,  over  which  there  is  a bridge 
of  one  arch.  The  streets  arc  irregularly 
built,  in  many  places  narrow,  and  with- 
out foot  pavement.  On  the  north,  on 
the  summit  of  an  artificial  mound, 
raised  on  a precipice  near  the  confluence 
of  the  two  streams,  the  ruins  of  the 
castle  are  still  visible.  Cockermoutli 
has  several  schools,  and  a dispensary. 
The  principal  articles  of  manufacture 
are  coarse  woollen  cloths,  shalloons, 
checks,  coarse  linens,  hots,  and  leather. 


Cockermouth  sends  two  members  to 
parliament ; and  it  is  also  the  election 
town  of  the  western  division  of  the 
county.  All  the  four  preceding  towns 
ore  polling  places  for  the  county. 

Whitehaven  is  a large  populous  sea- 
port, on  a small  bay  of  the  Irish  sea,  38 
miles  south-west  ofCarlisle.  The  town, 
which  is  laid  out  on  a very  regular  plan, 
consists  of  several  streets  intersecting 
each  other  at  right  angles,  and  the 
roads  and  approaches  to  the  town  are 
excellent.  The  houses  are  well  built,  and 
the  appearance  of  the  shops  is  neat. 
The  streets,  however,  are  ill  paved. 
Many  of  the  inhabitants  live  in  cellars. 
There  are  three  churches,  besides  several 
meeting  houses,  a publirf  dispeiuary,  a 
free  school,  mechanics’  institution,  cha- 
rity schools,  and  other  charitable  institu- 
tions. A handsome  theatre  was  erected 
in  1 769.  Three  banks  have  been  opened, 
and  two  weekly  newspapers  are  pub- 
lished. Coal  is  very  abundant  in  the 
vicinity  of  Whitehaven,  and  to  the  suc- 
cessful working  of  the  collieries,  White- 
haven owes  its  prosperity.  Within  the 
last  two  hundred  years  it  has  risen 
Arom  a few  huts  to  be  a wealthy  and 
flourishing  town.  Some  of  the  coal- 
mines are  very  deep,  and  are  worked  to 
a considerable  distance  under  the  sea; 
others  run  beneath  the  town.  Owing 
to  the  proximity  of  the  collieries  to 
the  port,  there  are  great  facilities  fur 
shipping  the  coal,  which  is  largely  ex- 
ported to  Ireland.  The  harbour  was 
much  improved  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  when  several  strong  and  substan- 
tial mules  and  bulwarks  were  erected ; 
and  it  has  been  still  further  im|>roved  by  a 
new  pier  of  great  extent  which  has  been 
lately  constructed,  and  which  forms  an 
excellent  harbour.  The  trade  of  White: 
haven  has  also  been  extended  to  Africa, 
America,  the  West  Indies,  and  many 
parts  of  continental  Europe,  but  within 
the  last  few  years  its  foreign  commerce 
has  not  continued  equally  flourishing. 
This  circumstance  is.  supposed  to  be 
owing  to  the  great  and  extending  com- 
merce of  Liverpool ; and  Whitehaven  is 
among  the  few  towns  which  decreased 
in  population  between  1621,  when  a 
census  was  taken,  and  1831,  the  date  of 
the  last  census.  During  the  summer  a 
steam-packet  plies  between  this  port, 
Liverpool,  and  Dumfries.  There  are 
several  yards  fur  ship-building,  two 
sail-cloth  manufactories  of  considerable 
extent,  two  large  roperies,  and  three 
breweries.  Light-houses  are  erected  on 
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both  the  old  and  new  quays,  and  the 
entrance  of  the  harbour  is  defended  by 
four  batteries,  wiiinh  are  now  in  a state 
of  decay.  By  the  Reform  Act  the  town 
sends  one  member  to  parliament. 

A few  miles  south  of  Whitehaven  is 
the  bold  promontory  of  St.  Bees’  Head, 
on  which  there  is  a light-house.  St. 
Bees  contains  a grammar-school,  which 
was  founded  by  Archbishop  Grindall ; 
and  an  institution  for  the  education  of 
ministers  for  the  established  church. 

Egremont,  39  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Car- 
lisle, is  a small  town  on  the  Etien  and 
about  two  miles  from  the  sea.  On  the 
west  of  the  town  are  the  ruins  of  a very 
ancient  castle.  The  manufactures  of 
the  place  are  cheeks,  linen,  paper, leather , 
and  sail-cloth.  There  are  some  pro- 
ductive iron  mines  in  the  neighbourhood. 
This  is  a polling  place  for  the  county. 

Ravenglass,  43  miles  S.  S.  W.  of 
Carlisle,  is  situated  at  the  mouths  of 
the  two  small  rivers  Irt  and  Esk  which 
unite  here,  and  form  a harbour  opening 
into  St.  George’s  Channel.  The  town 
is  well  built  and  the  harbourcommodious, 
but  the  trade  is  inconsiderable.  The 
oyster  fishery  forms  the  chief  support  of 
the  inhabitants. 

Keswick,  22  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Car- 
lisle, is  situated  in  a beautiful  valley  on 
the  Greta  and  near  the  north-east  end 
of  the  lake  of  Derwent  Water.  It  is 
a small  neat  town,  and,  in  consequence 
of  its  central  situation  among  the 
lakes,  is  in  general  a resting  place 
for  strangers  who  make  this  interest- 
ing tour.  'The  church  is  nearly  half  a 
mile  from  the  town.  The  market  place 
is  a handsome  modern  building ; and 
there  are  two  museums.  There  is  a free 
school  and  a Sunday  school.  The  black- 
lead  pencils  of  Keswick  are  in  much 
repute.  Cotton,  coarse  woollen  cloths, 
car|>et8,  blankets,  kerseys,  and  some 
1 inens  are  manufactured.  About  a mile 
and  a half  to  the  south  of  the  town  is  a 
Druidical  monument,  consisting  of  an 
oval  structure  of  /ude  stones. 

Workington,  31  miles  south-west  of 
Carlisle,  is  a sea-port,  about  a mile  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Eterwent.  Many  of 
the  streets  are  narrow  and  irregular,  but 
some  are  of  a belter  description : the 
buildings  have  increased  rapidly  of  late 
years.  ’The  church  is  a handsome 
modern  building.  Tliis  town  contains 
a theatre  and  assembly  rooms. 

The  coal  trade  to  Ireland  is  the  chief 
support  of  the  town  ; but  there  arc  also 
a few  vessels  employed  in  the  Baltic 


trade.  The  imports  are  timber,  bar- 
iron,  and  flax.  The  harbour  is  com- 
modious, and  the  river  is  navigable  up 
to  the  town  for  ships  of  400  tons  burden. 
The  quays  have  been  much  widened 
and  lengthened  within  the  last  40  years. 
There  is  a considerable  salmon  flshei^ 
on  the  river  Derwent.  The  collieries  in 
the  vicinity  are  numerous  and  valuable, 
and  several  steam-engines  are  employed 
in  working  them.  The  principal  manu- 
factures are  of  sail-cloth  and  cordage; 
and  some  ships  are  built. 

Between  Whitehaven  and  Working- 
ton  is  the  small  but  flourishing  sea-port 
of  Harrington,  vidiich  exports  coal  and 
lime,  and  has  yards  for  ship-building. 

Maryport,  27  miles  south  west  of 
Carlisle,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
small  river  Ellen,  is  of  modern  growth. 
In  1750  there  was  only  one  house  on 
the  site  of  the  present  town : and  when 
the  last  census  was  taken,  in  1834, 
there  was  a population  of  3877.  The 
town  contains  a chapel  of  ease,  five 
chapels  for  dissenters,  a national  school, 
and  a school  of  industry.  The  market 
house  is  a very  handsome  building, 
lately  erected.  A new  harbour  is  in 
progress ; the  vessels  belonging  to  the 
port  are  about  130  in  number.  The 
exports  are  chiefly  coal,  lime,  and  stone  ; 
the  imports  cattle,  timber,  flax,  and  iron. 
A steam-packet  passes  weekly  between 
this  place  and  Liverpool  throughout  the 
year,  and  goes  to  the  Isle  of  Man  and 
Dublin  during  the  summer  months. 

Allonby  is  a small  bathing  place,  22 
miles  south-west  of  Carlisle.  It  has 
goo<l  warm  and  cold  baths,  and  is  much 
frequented  during  the  season.  Allonby 
contains  a chapel  of  ease,  a quakers’ 
meeting,  and  a small  endowed  school. 
The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  engaged  in 
Ashing. 

Population  of  the  chief  market  towns 


of  Cumberland : — 

Carlisle 20,006 

Brampton 3,345 

I.nngtown 2.049 

Wigton 0,501 

Hesket  Newmarket*  . 

Ireby 499 

Cockermnuth  4,536 

Workington 7,1V6 

Keswick 2,159 

Whitehaven 11,493 

Egremont 1,741 

Kavenglasst 


* IncIuiktHl  in  the  parioh  ofC«ltlbt4ck. 
t Included  in  the  pori»h  of  Muueiuter. 
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Penrith 6,039 

Kirk  Oswald 1,033 

Alston G,Mja 


Auth'iriliex. 

Hulchinson’s  History  of  Cumberland. 
Bayley  and  Cullev’s  General  View  of 
the  Agriculture  of  Cumberland. 

Otlley’s  Guide  to  the  Lakes,  &c. 


DURM.SM 

Is  bounded  on  the  west  by  a small  part 
of  Cumberland  and  of  Westmoreland, 
on  the  south-west  and  south  by  York- 
. shire,  on  tho  east  by  the  North  Sea, 
and  on  the  north  by  Northumberland. 
Its  figure  is  triangular : its  greatest 
length  from  north  to  south  is  about  38 
miles,  and  frani  cast  to  west  16  miles. 
Its  area  is  about  10*0  square  miles.  In 
the  north  part  of  Northumberland,  and 
on  its  eastern  coast,  there  arc  two  small 
isolated  tracts  which  belong  to  Durham, 
and  which  are  always  included  in  that 
county.  That  on  the  north  is  called 
Norhamshire  and  Islandshire ; and  that 
on  the  cast,  which  lies  along  the  coast  be- 
tween the  Blyth  and  tho  Wansbcck,  is 
called  Bcdlingtonshirc.  Craike,  situated 
in  Yorkshire  near  Easingwold,  is  also  a 
detached  portion  of  Durham.  Durham 
is  a county  palatine;  and,  until  lately, 
the  bishop  had  jurisdiction  within  the 
county  both  in  ecclesiastical  and  civil 
matters ; but  a recent  Act  of  Parliament* 
has  tran.sferred  the  palatine  jurisdic- 
tion from  the  Bishop  of  Durham  (by 
whom  it  had  long  been  held)  to  the  crown, 
and  the  distinction  of  County  Palatine 
has  been,  lor  most  practical  purposes, 
abolished. 

The  surface  of  the  county  is  generally 
uneven,  and  in  the  western  part  it  is 
mountainous,  especially  in  the  angle 
which  is  occupied  by  the  heights  which 
form  part  of  the  Penine  chain.  Tliese 
hills  are  generally  bare  and  barren. 
The  high  lands  extend  from  the  western 
border  to  a considerable  distance  into 
the  county,  the  central  and  eastern  parts 
of  which  liavc  an  undulating  surface. 
Considerable  tracts  of  level  land  occur 
in  the  valley  of  the  lower  Tees,  and  near 
the  coast  Iwtwcen  the  mouth  of  the 
Tees  and  Sunderland. 

The  principal  rivers  of  Durham  are 
the  Tees,  the  Wear,  the  Derwent,  and 
the  Skern.  Tlie  Tees  has  its  sources 
in  tho  moors  in  the  north  part  of  West- 


moreland. A few  miles  from  its  origin, 
it  becomes  the  southern  boundary  of 
this  county,  and  in  its  course  past  Bar- 
nard Castle,  Yarm,  and  Stockton,  below 
which  last  town  it  falls  by  a wide  sestu- 
•y  into  the  Noiah  Sea,  it  separates 
Durham  from  Yorkshire.  Its  upper 
course  is  in  the  mountainous  region : 
its  lower  course,  which  is  very  winding, 
is  through  a level  country,  (p.  23). 
Tho  Shorn  rises  a little  to  the  S.  W. 
of  Hutton  Henry,  within  a few  miles  of 
the  coast,  and,  taking  a southern  course, 
joins  tho  Tees  a few  miles  below  Dar- 
lington. Tho  Wear  rises  in  the  moun- 
tainous tract  which  occupies  the  western 
angle  of  the  county,  and,  taking  an 
easterly  direction,  passes  Bishop  Aiick  ■ 
land,  where  it  turns  mure  to  the  north, 
and,  nearly  incircling  the  city  of  Dur- 
ham, continues  a winding  course  to 
Sunderland,  where  it  falls  into  the 
North  Sea.  The  Wear  drains  the  whole 
of  the  central  part  of  the  county  from 
east  to  west,  and,  like  tho  Tees,  has  its 
upper  course  in  the  mountain  region. 
The  Derwent  rises  on  the  southern 
borders  of  Northumberland,  and  forms, 
for  some  distance,  the  northern  boun- 
dary of  this  county : it  then  continues  a 
north-ea.stdirection  through  part  of  Dur- 
ham, till  it  falls  into  the  Tyne  near  the 
suspension  bridge  above  Newcastle. 
The  Tyne  forms  the  north-east  boun- 
dary of  Durham,  and  falls  into  the  sea 
at  South  Shields. 

There  are  brine  springs  at  Birtley 
and  Butterly,  from  which  a large  quan- 
titv  of  salt  is  annually  obtained. 

’The  Stockton  and  Darlington  rail- 
way commences  at  the  river  Tecs,  near 
Stockton,  and  proceeds  in  a S.  W,  di- 
rection for  alrout  four  miles,  when  a 
branch  goes  off  to  Yarm.  There  is  also 
a bran^  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Stockton  to  Middlesboruugh  in  York- 
shire. It  then  continues  westerly  to 
Darlington,  and  turtiing  to  the  north, 
and  again  to  the  west,  terminates  at 
Wilton  Park  Colliery.  Four  collateral 
branches  communicate  with  different 
places  on  the  line.  It  is  principally  a 
double  lino.  'I'ho  whole  length  of  the 
main  line  is  2S  miles,  and  the  aggre- 
gate length  of  the  main  lino  and  the 
branches  is  34  miles,  of  which  28  have 
a double  track.  This  rail-road  was  pro- 
jected in  1821,  and  is  the  first  which 
was  mado  in  this  country  fur  the  transit 
of  passengers,  as  well  as  goods.  Se- 
veral collieries  along  the  line  are  now 
profitably  worked,  and  Stockton  is  in 
2 F 
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consequence  becominp  an  important 
place  for  the  shipment  of  coals.  In 
1831,  62.749  tons  were  shipped,  and 
337  ships  were  employed ; in  1832, 
172.930  tons  were  shipped,  and  7W 
ships  were  employed.  In  1837  there 
were  shipped  from  this  port  1,145,837 
tons  of  coals.  Another  railway,  called 
the  Clarence  Railway,  for  which  an  Act 
was  passed  in  1828,  is  now  finished. 

It  commences  at  the  river  Tees.  4 
miles  N.  E.  of  Stockton,  and  joins  the 
Stockton  and  Darlington  railway  a^ut 
6 miles  north  of  DarlinRton.  There 
are  several  branches : one.  to  the  city 
of  Durham,  quits  the  main,  line  near 
Stillington,  and  is  carried  to  Durham,  a 
distance  of  13  miles ; another  branch,  to 
Stockton,  is  24  miles  long ; and  there 
aro  besides  three  other  branches.  The 
main  line  is  154  miles  long.  A railway 
is  in  progress  to  connect  Harllei^l 
with  the  Durham  branch  of  the  Cla- 
rence Railway.  An  act  of  incorporation 
was  obtained,  in  1837,  for  constructing 
this  railway.  The  Durham  Junction 
Railway  forms  a communication  between 
the  South  Durham  coal-lleld  and  South 
Shields  as  a shipping  port  It  begins 
near  Moorsley,  where  it  joins  the  Par- 
liamentary termination  of  the  Hartl^ 
pool  railway,  and  ends  in  the  township 
of  Usworth.  where  it  is  connected  with 
the  Stanhope  and  Tyne  railway.  The 
act  of  incorporation  was  obtained  in 
1 834,  and  the  railway  was  opened  for  uto 
in  1838,  during  the  meeting  of  the  Bri- 
tish Association  in  the  town  of  New- 
castle. The  Stanhope  and  Tyne  railway 
commences  at  Stanhope,  near  the  Wear, 
and  proceeds  for  a short  distance  nearly 
north,  and  then  continues  all  through 
the  county  in  a general  east  direction, 
till  it  again  approaches  close  to  the 
Wear;  it  then  has  a north-cast  direction 
to  South  Shields,  where  it  terminates. 
There  arc  several  branches  to  this  rail- 
way. A railway  between  Durham  and 
Sunderland  is  likewise  completed.  The 
Great  North  of  England  Railway,  for 
the  making  of  which  Acts  were  obtained 
in  1836  and  1837,  is  now  in  active  pro- 
gress. It  runs  from  York  over  the  Tecs 
by  Croft,  crosses  the  Stockton  and  Dar- 
lington and  Clarence  railways,  passes 
by  Durham,  and  continues  in  an  almost 
direct  course  to  Redheugh  on  the  Tvne, 
a few  miles  above  Gateshead ; its  whole 
length  is  754  miles. 

The  mineral  productions  of  Durham 
aro  very  valuable.  The  groat  northern 
coal-held  is  situated  in  the  east  and 


north-east  of  this  county,  and  extends 
far  into  Northumberland.  From  near 
Staindrop,  on  the  south,  a mile  or  two 
north  of  the  Tees,  this  coal-field  occu- 
pies a largo  breadth  northwards,  em- 
bracing within  its  area  Durham  and 
Bishop  Auckland,  and  continuing  to 
the  Tyne  ; beyond  which  it  occupies  a 
partof Northumberland;  its bounilanes 
there  are  described  in  the  account  of  that 
county.  The  length  of  the  whole  field 
from  north  to  south  is  about  55  miles,  and 
its  breadth  varies  from  15  to  20  miles.  It 
is  computed  that  the  strata  of  coal  m 
this  county  occupy  a subterranean  area 
of  22  miles  in  length,  by  half  os  much 
in  breadth.  Several  seams,  which  ex- 
tend many  miles,  ore  worked  from 
20  to  250  fathoms  below  the  surface. 
The  scams  vary  in  thickness  from  three 
to  six  or  seven  feet  thick.  The  aggregate 
thickness  of  coal  in  the  collieries  near 
the  Tvne  amounU  to  32  feet ; in  those 
on  the  Wear  it  is  about  25  feet.  Tlie  south- 
eastern  part  of  the  coal-field  is  over- 
laid by  the  magnesian  limestone,  which 
extends  along  the  coast  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Tyne  to  the  Tees,  becoming 
broader  towards  the  south,  till,  from 
commencing  at  South  Shields  in  a nar- 
row belt,  it  extends  west  as  far  as  Stain- 
drop.  The  millstone  grit,  and  the 
mountain  limestone,  are  the  rocks  of  the 
western  part  of  the  county  : lead  mines 
have  been  workeil  for  several  centuries. 
A considerable  proportion  of  silver  is 
sometimes  found  in  combination  with 
the  lead,  but  the  quantity  varies  greatly. 
If  it  does  not  exceed  seven  ounces  per 
ton,  it  is  not  considered  worth  the  ex- 
iicnse  of  separating  it  from  the  ore. 
The  lead  mines  aro  situated  in  Tees-dale 
and  Wear-dale,  through  which  the 
TeesandthcWcar  flow.  Iron  has  likewise 
been  obtained  in  these  situations  for 
more  than  three  centuries  and  a half. 
In  Uie  vicinity  of  Wolsingharo  a beauti- 
ful black-spotted  limestone  is  found, 
which  is  used  for  hearths,  chimney 
pieces,  and  similar  purposes.  Large 
millstones  and  grindstones  are  obtained 
from  quarries  in  Wear-dale.  Many  ex- 
cellent quarries  of  slate  have  been 
opened  in  various  parts  of  the  county. 
At  Gateshead  Fell  the  grindstones  arc 
obtained,  which  are  commonly  known  as 
Newcastle  grindstones,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  being  shipped  from  that  port. 
Fire-stone  is  procured  in  many  parts  of 
Durham,  ami  exported  in  largo  quan- 
tities. 

The  soil  of  the  county  is  various. 
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Near  the  river  Tees,  and  along  the 
course  of  the  other  rivers  and  brooks,  it 
is  a fine  loamy  clay.  At  a distance 
from  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  the  land  be- 
comes of  a poorer  description,  with  here 
and  there  gravel  interspersed.  North- 
ward from  the  mouth  of  the  Tees,  ex- 
tending to  near  Hartlepool,  there  is  a 
fertile  tract  of  considerable  breadth,  the 
soil  of  which  is  a rich  loam.  Next  to 
this,  to  the  north,  and  to  within  a few 
miles  of  Sunderland,  the  land  becomes 
pour  and  unproductive,  the  soil  being  a 
thin  clay  on  a very  hard  bottom.  On 
the  west  of  this  tract  there  is  a strip  of 
fine  loam  on  a limestone  rock,  which 
affords  excellent  pasture,  and  is  likewise 
favourable  to  the  production  of  grain. 
In  the  centre  of  the  county  there  is  a 
moist  clay  loam,  of  moderate  quality. 
The  hills  lietween  the  sea  and  an  ima- 
ginary lino  drawn  from  Barnard  Castle 
on  the  south  to  Mainsforth,  seven  miles 
east  of  Bishop  Auckland,  are  for  the 
most  part  covered  with  a dry  loam,  the 
fertility  of  which  varies  in  proportion  to 
its  depth  : this  tract  contains  some  pas- 
tures and  productive  land.  From  this 
line  westward,  the  summits,  os  well  as  the 
sides  of  the  hills,  are  barren  moors,  chiefly 
covered  with  heath.  These  wastes  are 
made  in  some  degree  profitable  by  rear- 
ing hardy  breeds  of  sheep  and  cattle. 

The  usual  crops  are  wheat,  oats, 
beans,  and  peas,  and  occasionally  clover. 
On  some  few  gravelly  spots  turnips  and 
barley  are  grown  alternately.  The 
agriculture  of  the  county  is  mostly  arable 
except  towards  the  western  extremity, 
where  the  land  is  applied  to  pasture. 
The  cattle  of  Durham  are  of  a large 
size,  and  arc  in  great  repute  among 
graziers.  The  sheep  are  mostly  large, 
and  covered  with  long  wool. 

Durham  is  divided  into  four  wards, 
comprising  120  parishes,  containing  one 
city  and  ten  market-towns.  It  is  like- 
wise politically  divided  into  northern  and 
southern  divisions,  each  of  which  is  re- 
presented by  two  members  in  parlia- 
ment. 

The  northern  division  comprises  Ches- 
ter and  Easington  wards ; the  southern 
division  comprises  Darlington  and 
Stockton  wards. 

Durham  is  situated  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  county,  259  miles  north 
of  London,  on  a rocky  eminence, 
almost  surrounded  by  the  Wear,  which 
is  navigable  as  far  as  this  city ; the 
banks  of  the  river  thus  encircling  the 
city  are  finely  wooded.  Durham  is  a 


very  ancient  city,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  in  the  tenth  century.  The 
river  divides  the  city  into  five  portions 
or  districts,  which  consist  for  the  most 
part  of  long  lines  of  buildings,  each 
forming  a distinct  street,  separated  en- 
tirely from  each  other,  and  running  in 
different  directions  into  the  country. 
The  Wear  is  crossed  by  three  bridges. 
The  venerable  cathedral,  which  was 
founded  al>out  a century  after  the  ori- 
in  of  the  city,  in  the  reign  of  William 
I.  by  Bishop  William  De  Carilepho, 
stands  on  the  highest  part  of  the 
town,  and  the  base  of  the  rock  which 
supports  its  west  end  is  washed  by  the 
Wear.  The  cathedral  is  507  feet  in 
extreme  length,  and  194  feet  in  extreme 
breadth.  The  central  tower  is  214  feet 
high.  Besides  the  cathedral,  Durham 
contains  six  parish  churches,  and  there 
are  several  places  of  worship  for  dis- 
senters. 

A University  was  founded  at  Durham 
in  1831,  by  the  dean  and  chapter  of  the 
CBihedral ; and  an  act  of  parliament 
was  passed  in  the  session  of  the  same 
year  enabling  the  dean  and  chapter  to 
appropriate  part  of  the  property  of  their 
churen  to  this  purpose.  This  university 
is  allowed  to  grant  degrees  in  the  several 
faculties.  The  can<lidates  for  degrees 
must  be  students  of  a certain  number 
of  terms  standing.  The  University  has 
also  the  privilege  of  granting  honorary 
degrees.  In  1837  it  received  a royal 
charter. 

A college  was  founded  at  Durham  in 
1657,  under  letters  patent  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  and  it  was  endowed  with  pro- 
perty taken  from  the  dean  and  chapter 
of  Durham  by  the  act  for  the  abolition 
of  deans  and  chapters.  At  the  Restora- 
tion the  dean  and  chapter  resumed  their 
lands,  and  the  college  ceased. 

In  the  cathedral  school  about  60  boys 
are  educated,  in  addition  to  18  on  the 
foundation.  This  school  has  four  exhi- 
bitions for  the  sons  of  cler^men,  of 
JC25  each  at  the  school,  and  of  £50  each 
at  either  of  the  Universities.  It  has  also 
five  scholarships  of  £l0  per  annum 
each  at  Peter  House,  Cambridge,  and 
one  of  £I6  per  annum  at  Emmanuel 
College,  Cambridge,  jointly  with  the 
school  at  Newcastle.  There  are  infant 
schools,  a blue-coat,  and  another  charity 
school,  and  Sunday  schools,  in  which 
numerous  children  receive  gratuitous 
instruction. 

The  old  castle,  supposed  to  have  been 
built  by  William  I.,  was  altered  and 
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adapted  for  the  bishop’s  residence,  but 
is  now  appropriated  to  the  university. 
From  the  adjoining  area,  called  Palace 
Green,  an  avenue  leads  to  the  public 
walks  which  skirt  the  river.  » 

The  market-place  is  a small  square, 
having  a guildhall  on  the  west  side. 

In  the  city  are  the  county  infirmary  and 
the  county  gaol.  A small  theatre  was 
built  in  1791. 

This  city  is  well  lighted  witli  gas.  A 
public  fountain  stands  in  the  centre  of 
the  market-place. 

Durham  is  only  in  a limited  degree  a 
manufacturing  town : there  is  a small 
establishment  for  making  carpets.  It  is 
represented  in  parliament  by  tw*o  mem- 
bers ; and  the  limits  of  the  parliamentary 
borough  were  considerably  enlarged  by 
the  Boundary  Act.  The  council  consists 
of  six  aldermen  and  eighteen  councillors. 
The  assizes  for  the  county  arc  held  here 
twice  a year. 

Sunderland  is  a large  i>opnlous 
market  town  and  sea-port,  situated  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Wear,  12  miles 
north-east  of  Durham.  Sunderland  is 
situated  in  the  angle  formed  by  the 
south  bank  of  the  river  and  the  sea- 
shore. Monkwearmouth  on  the  north 
bank,  and  Bishopwearmouth,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  river,  and  by  the  parish 
of  Sunderland  and  the  coast  on  the  cast, 
may  now  be  considered  one  town  with 
Sunderland,  and  they  are  comprised  in 
the  parliamentary  borough.  The  north 
and  south  parts  are  connected  hy  a 
fine  iron  bridge  of  a single  arch  237 
feet  span,  rising  100  feet  above  the 
surface  of  the  water.  The  high  street 
is  spacious  and  tolerahly  handsome, 
especially  the  central  part,  which  rises 
with  a considerable  ascent.  The 
chureh  is  a large  handsome  build- 
ing, besides  which  there  is  a spacious 
chapel  of  case,  and  several  meeting- 
houses. There  are  four  or  five  charity 
schools,  a dispensary,  a humane  society, 
and  several  other  benevolent  institu- 
tions. The  exchange  is  a handsome 
building.  The  town  also  contains  an 
excellent  public  library,  a large  as- 
sembly-room, and  a neat  theatre.  The 
harbour  is  formed  by  two  piers  running 
out  on  the  north  and  south  sides  respec- 
tively of  the  river,  on  the  extremities  of 
winch  light-houses  are  erected.  The 
south  pier  is  of  old  standing,  but  the 
north  pier  is  of  later  date,  and  since  its 
construction  the  harbour  is  capable  of 
admitting  vessels  of  300  or  400  tons 
burthen.  A spacious  dock  has  lately 


been  constructed  on  the  north  side  of 
the  river.  The  tide  rises  16  feet  at  spring 
tides.  During  the  last  war  very  exten- 
sive barracks  were  erected  on  the  moor 
to  the  east  of  the  town  ; it  is  now  pro- 
posed to  form  a wet  dock  on  their  site, 
for  the  greater  convenience  of  trade, 
the  river  being  too  much  crowded 
with  shipping.  The  trade  of  Sunder- 
land is  progressively  increasing.  Coal 
is  the  staple  article  of  export,  and  the 
coal  trade  furnishes  eropl^ment  to 
many  thousand  persons.  The  whole 
quantity  of  coals  exported  from  Sunder- 
land was,  in  1831,  501,234  tons,  ships 
employed  2,041 ; in  1832,  600,217  tons, 
ships  employed  2,145,  In  183/  there 
were  shipped  932,135  tons  of  coals. 
Most  of  the  coals  are  shipped  to  Lon- 
don and  other  places  along  the  pstern 
coast.  Large  quantities  are  likewise 
exported  to  the  Baltic,  and  to  Franco 
and  Holland. 

The  other  exports  of  Sunderland  are 
lime,  glass,  bottles,  grindstones,  and 
copperas.  The  imi»rts  consist  chiefly 
of  flour,  wines,  spirituous  liquors,  tim- 
ber, tar,  deals,  flax,  and  iron.  The 
manufactures  of  Sunderland  are  chiefly 
flint  and  bottle  glass,  earthenware, 
copperas,  and  patent  ropes.  Ship- 
building also  is  carried  on  very  exten- 
sively. Sunderland  is  a polling  place 
for  the  north  division  of  the  county. 
Until  the  Reform  Act,  this  populous 
town  was  unrepresented  in  parliament ; 
it  now  sends  two  members  to  the  house 
of  commons.  There  are  several  quarries 
worked  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  there 
are  railroads  leading  to  the  collieries  at 
Newbottle  and  at  Hetton.  In  1831, 
464  British  ships  and  91  foreign  ships 
entered  the  port  of  Sunderland. 

South  Shields  is  situated  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Tyne,  directly  op- 
posite North  Shields,  17  miles  N.N.E. 
of  Durham.  The  streets  are  narrow,  the 
houses  indifferently  built,  and  tlic  appear- 
ance of  the  town  has  little  to  recommend 
U ; yet  it  is  a place  of  great  importance. 
The  river  Tyne  is  about  the  width  of  the 
Thames  at  London  bridge,  and  the 
vessels  belonging  to  North  and  South 
Shields  are  disposed  in  tiers  on  each  side 
of  if,  as  in  the  pool  of  London.  About 
60  or  70  years  ago  it  is  said  that  only 
four  ships  belonged  to  this  town;  now 
it  possesses'above  500,  which  are  chiefly 
employed  in  the  coal  trade. 

The  church  is  « plain  modern  build- 
ing. The  market-place  is  a spacious 
square,  in  the  centre  of  which  stands 
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the  towD'hall.  There  arc  several  pub* 
lie  schools,  and  more  than  30  benefit 
societies.  This  town  has  also  a theatre. 
The  manufactures  of  South  Shields  are 
chiefiy  those  connected  with  ship-build- 
ing. There  are  docks  in  which  19  ves- 
sels can  be  at  once  docked  and  repaired. 
There  are  likewise  very  extensive 
glass-works,  a pottery,  a coal-mine, 
which  may  be  said  to  to  in  the  town, 
and  manufactories  of  soda,  alum,  and 
other  important  articles  of  commerce. 

A Roman  station  is  supposed  to  have 
been  situated  on  the  point  of  land  near 
South  Shields,  which  forms  the  soutb- 
eni  entrance  into  the  Tyne.  Various 
Roman  coins  and  other  antiquities  have 
been  occasionally  discovered  on  this 
spot.  South  Shields  now  sends  one 
member  to  the  house  of  commons ; and 
it  is  a palling  place  for  the  county. 

Gateshead,  situated  on  the  Tyne, 
13  miles  north  of  Durham,  has  hi- 
therto been  considered  rather  as  a 
suburb  of  Newcastle,  than  a place  of 
any  importance  in  itself.  By  the  Re- 
form Act  it  was  created  a parlia- 
mentary borough,  and  it  now  sends 
one  member  to  the  houto  of  commons. 
It  is  connected  with  Newcastle  by  a 
bridge  over  the  Tyne,  and  the  whole 
parish  is  rapidly  increasing  in  import- 
ance as  a manufacturing  district  The 
town  consists  chiefly  of  one  long  street 
running  along  a steep  descent  towards 
the  bridge,  where  it  terminates,  and  of 
another  wider  street  which  is  formed  in 
a curve  line  to  the  bridge,  whereby  the 
descent  is  made  more  gradual.  The 
river  side  is  thickly  studded  with  manu- 
factories and  other  buildings.  There 
are  several  windmills  at  the  west  side 
of  the  town.  The  church  is  a large  an- 
cient edifice,  with  a lofty  tower.  There 
is  a free  grammar  school.  Tho  great 
grindstone  quarries  are  situated  in  a 
bleak  and  elevated  ridge,  which  extends 
south  of  the  town.  Within  the  limits 
o'  the  town  are  extensive  manufactories 
of  chain-cables,  heavy  iron-work,  and 
steel,  and  also  of  glass,  and  other  valu- 
able commodities.  It  is  proposed  to 
connect  the  towns  of  Newcastle  and 
Gateshead  by  a high  bridge. 

Hartlepool,  17  miles  E.  S.  £.  of 
Durham,  is  situated  on  the  coast,  in 
the  southern  division  of  the  county. 
It  was  formerly  a sea-port  of  some  im- 
portance. and  a fortified  town.  It 
stands  on  -a  long  narrow  promontory, 
surrounded  by  the  sea  on  all  sides,  ex- 
cept on  the  north-west.  On  the  south 


side  of  tho  narrow  neck  of  land  which 
joins  it  to  tho  mainland,  the  water  has 
scooped  out  a spacious  bay.  which  is 
quite  dry  at  low  water.  Formerly  ships 
used  to  lie  here  protected  on  every  side 
by  the  nature  of  tho  place,  and  secure 
against  tho  enemy  by  chains  thrown 
across  the  narrow  entrance  of  tho  bay. 
The  old  harbour  is  at  present  chokto 
up,  and  the  harbour  now  in  use  is 
formed  by  a pier  run  out  on  the  south 
side  of  the  town.  Docks  in  connexion 
with  the  Hartlepool  railroad  have  been 
recently  made.  Tho  town  was  also  de- 
fended on  the  north  and  east  by  a wall 
and  strong  towers ; the  defences  are  now, 
however,  in  ruins:  on  the  south  and 
south-east  it  is  naturally  protected  by  a 
chain  of  rocks.  At  present  the  town, 
which  is  nut  very  large,  consists  of  one 
principal  street,  and  other  smaller 
streets.  The  church  is  on  irregular 
structure  of  diflerent  styles  of  arcliitec- 
turc.  Tlie  town  contains  a free  school, 
and  a charity  school,  a tow  nhall,  and  a 
custom-house.  The  fishery  off  the 
coast,  which  is  very  productive,  forms 
the  principal  employment  of  the  inha- 
bitants. A chalybeate  spring,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  town,  is  covered  by  tho 
sea  at  every  tide.  The  water  is  taken 
fur  its  medicinal  properties  by  the  vi- 
sitors who  resort  to  the  town  for  this 
purpose,  and  for  sea-bathing  during  the 
summer  months,  in  considerable  num- 
bers. 

Stockton,  a market-town  and  bo- 
rough, 1 9 miles  .S.  S.  E.  of  Durham, 
is  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
river  Tees,  about  four  miles  in  a direct 
line  from  the  place  where  it  expands 
into  an  mstuary.  forming  a bay  more 
than  three  miles  wide.  As  the  lower 
part  of  the  course  of  the  Tecs  is  very 
w inding,  and  the  navigation  dangerous, 
a canal  was  cut,  in  1810,  about  half  a 
mile  below  Stockton,  across  a neck  of 
land,  by  which  means  two  miles  and  a 
half  of  difficult  boating  are  avoided,  and 
exchanged  for  an  easy  course  of  about 
the  twelfth  part  of  the  distance.  This 
cut  has  been  very  advantageous  to  the 
town,  the  trade  of  which  is  at  present 
considerable.  The  exports  are  chiefly 
lead,  hams,  butter,  pork,  cheese,  lea- 
ther, grain,  flour,  sailcloths,  huckabacks, 
plain  linens,  tammies,  and  various  other 
articles,  which  are  sent  chiefly  to  the 
London  and  northern  markets.  Large 
imports  are  made  from  the  Baltic, 
Hamburg,  Norway,  and  Holland,  of 
hemp,  flax,  iron,  timber,  linen,  yam. 
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sheetings,  hides,  hark,  smalts,  seeds, 
geneva,  &c.  There  ore  manufactories 
of  sailcloth,  and  a considerable  one  of 
damask,  diaper,  and  huckaback  linens, 
breweries,  rope-walks,  a large  dry  dock, 
ship  yards  where  large  vessels  are  built 
for  the  East  and  West  India  trades,  and 
others  for  the  coasting  and  river  trades. 
There  are  also  two  iron  founderies,  and 
a manufactory  of  patent  agricultural 
machines. 

Stockton  is  a neat,  clean,  and  airy 
town : the  streets  are  well  paved,  flagged, 
and  lighted.  The  principal  street 
runs  for  about  half  a mile  nearly  north 
and  south,  and  is  remarkable  for  its 
width,  which,  in  the  centre,  at  the  mar- 
ket  place,  is  nearly  sixty  yards,  and  it 
continues  almost  of  the  same  width 
throughout  Several  smaller  streets 
branch  off  in  different  directions,  and  at 
the  north-cast  side  of  the  town  there  is 
a spacious  s<|uare.  The  old  church  is  a 
handsome  brick  building ; besides  which 
another  has  lately  been  built  at  a con- 
siderable expense.  The  town  also  con- 
tains several  meeting-houses.  There 
are  a grammar-school,  several  charity 
schools,  a dispensary,  and  other  bene- 
volent institutions.  The  town-hall  stands 
near  the  middle  of  the  principal  street. 
A custom-house  and  a theatre  are  among 
the  public  buildings.  The  bridge  over 
the  Tees  is  a fine  structure  of  five  ellip- 
tical arches ; this  bridge  was  begun  in 
I7G4,  and  finished  in  seven  years,  at  a 
cost  of  £8,UUU. 

There  was  formerly  a castle  on  the 
south  side  of  the  town,  which  was  atone 
time  the  residence  of  the  Bishops  of 
Durham.  During  the  civil  wars  it  was 
garrisoned  on  behalf  of  Charles  I.,  but 
afterwards,  being  taken  by  the  parlia- 
mentary forces,  it  was  entirely  demo- 
lished. The  only  remaining  vestiges 
are  the  moat  wliich-defended  the  castle 
on  three  sides,  and  a barn  which  stood 
within  the  area  of  the  works.  Stockton 
is  a pelling-place  for  the  county. 

Darlington,  an  ancient  borough,  18 
miles  south  of  Durham,  is  situated  on 
the  Skern,  over  which  there  is  a bridge 
of  three  arches.  The  town  consists  of 
several  streets,  diverging  from  the  mar- 
ket-place. a large  square,  at  one  side  of 
which  is  situated  the  church,  a very 
ancient  structure,  with  a lofty  and  beau- 
tiful spire.  Another  church  has  lately 
been  budt  here.  A handsome  town- 
hall  of  modern  erection  has  displaced 
the  old  tollhoth.  Considerable  manu- 
factures in  wool,  linen,  and  cotton,  are 


carried  on  in  this  town ; and  there  is  a 
mill  for  spinning  flax.  There  are  also 
two  iron  founderies,  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood a mill  has  been  erected  for 
grinding  and  polishing  glass  for  optical 
pui^ses. 

This  town  has  a grammar-school,  not 
well-endowed,  founded  by  Queen  Eliza- 
beth ; there  are  also  two  national  schools, 
and  one  Lancasterian  school,  an  infant 
school,  and  several  charity  schools. 
Darlington  is  one  of  the  polling-places 
for  the  county. 

Between  this  town  and  the  Tees  there 
are  four  round  pools,  popularly  known 
as  “Hell  Kettles;’’  the  three  largest 
are  nearly  1 20  feet  in  diameter  each,  and 
in  depth  varying  from  19  to  14  feet;  the 
fourth  is  much  smaller.  The  water  in 
all  of  them  is  impregnated  with  sul- 
phur. 

Barnard  Castle,  a borough  in  the 
parish  of  Gainsford,  22  miles  south-west 
of  Durham,  takes  its  name  from  an  an- 
cient castle,  said  to  have  been  built  by 
Barnard  Baliol,  an  ancestor  of  Baliol, 
King  of  Scotland.  The  town  stands  on 
the  Tees,  on  the  southern  acclivity  of 
an  eminence,  and  extends  about  a mile 
in  length.  The  principal  street  is  wide, 
and  contains  some  good  houses.  The 
chapel  is  an  ancient  building  in  the  form 
of  a cross,  with  a detached  tower.  The 
inhabitants  are  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  Scotch  camlets,  and  in  the 
stocking  and  tanning  business ; and  alto 
in  making  carpets.  This  town  is  a 
polling  place  for  Uie  county. 

The  inner  area  of  the  castle  was  en- 
closed by  walls— parts  of  which  remain 
in  various  degrees  of  preservation. 
There  are  also  the  ruins  of  a large  cir- 
cular tower,  which  stands  on  a cliff  one 
hundred  feet  perpendicular  height  from 
the  river ; the  tower  is  partly  covered  with 
ivy,  and  forms  a most  picturesque  object 
contrasted  with  the  brown  rock  on  which 
it  stands. 

Bishop  Auckland,  eight  miles  south- 
west of  Durham,  is  a market-town  and 
borough,  standing  on  an  eminence  near 
the  Wear.  The  Gnunless,  a small  afllu- 
ent  of  the  Wear,  falls  into  that  river  close 
to  the  bishop’s  park,  through  which  it 
runs.  The  site  of  the  town  is  on  the  old 
Roman  road.  Walling-street.  The  town 
is  well  built,  and  has  a spacious  market- 
place. There  is  a chapel  of  ease  rebuilt 
by  subscription  some  time  in  the  last 
century  ; and  attached  to  it  is  a gram- 
mar-school, to  which  the  building  of 
the  old  chapel  had  formerly  been  ap- 
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propriated.  This  school  was  founded 
by  James  I.,  and  further  endowed  by 
Bishop  Neile.  There  is  also  a charity* 
school,  founded  by  Bishop  Barrington, 
with  the  view  of  forming  schoolmasters  ; 
also  an  infant-school,  and  one  fur  girls, 
chiefly  supported  by  the  present  bishop. 
Tlie  town  derives  its  name  from  the 
residence  of  tlie  Bishops  of  Durham. 
The  palace  or  castle  is  situated  at  the 
north-east  end  of  the  town  ; it  is  an  irre- 
gular pile  of  buildings  resembling  a 
niagniG<«nt  abbey.  The  palace  chapel, 
restored  by  Bishop  Cosins,  is  a fine  struc- 
ture of  the  early  English  character.  It 
is  84  feet  in  length,  and  4B  broad. 
Bishop  Auckland  is  a polling-place  for 
• the  county. 

Sedgefield,  1 1 miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Dur- 
ham, is  a small  neat  town,  containing  a 
church,  considered  one  of  the  hand- 
> somest  in  this  part  of  the  county.  It 
has  some  curious  early  English  piers 
with  enriched  capitals,  and  some  de- 
corated windows.  There  are  some  alms- 
houses, a small  endowed  school,  mid 
several  other  schools.  Sedgefield  is  a 
polling-place  fur  the  county. 

V Cbester-le-Street,  6 miles  north  of 
Durham,  is  supposed  to  be  on  the  site 
of  a Roman  station.  In  88'4  it  became 
the  seat  of  the  bishopric,  which  was 
removed  hither  from  Lindisfarne,  and  it 
maintained  its  episcopal  rank  until  9BS, 
when  a Danish  invasion  drove  away  the 
bishop  and  clergy,  who  afterwards 
settled  at  Durham.  The  church  con- 
* sists  of  a nave  with  side  aisles,  a chancel, 
and  a tower  at  the  western  end,  sur- 
mounted by  a lofty  spire,  the  tower  and 
spire  being  together  156  feet  in  height. 
Cbester-le-Street  is  a polling-place  for 
the  county.  The  population  of  the  parish 
is  15,428. 

Wolsingham,  12^  miles  W.  by  S. 
of  Durham,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a 
point  of  land  formed  by  thoennUuenoeof 
the  Wear  and  the  Wescrow.  The 
church  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of 
the  town  ; near  it  are  the  remains  of  a 
large  building  which  some  suppose  to 
have  been  part  of  a monastery  founded 
by  Henry  de  Pudsey.  The  lead  mine 
district  commences  near  this  town. 

Stanhope,  17^  miles  west  of  Durham, 
stands  on  the  northern  bank  of  the 
Wear.  Thu  church  is  a plain  ancient 
building,  situated  on  rising  ground  on 
the  north  side  of  the  town.  On  the 
west  side  of  the  town  is  an  eminence 
rising  to  the  height  of  108  feet,  called 
the  Castle  Hill.  It  is  said  this  is  the 


site  of  a fortress  of  remote  origin,  de- 
molished in  an  incursion  of  the  Scuts. 
Stanhope  is  a pulling-place  fur  the 
county. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  town  are  chiefly 
employed  in  the  lead  mines  in  the  vici- 
nity. 

Stainurop,  an  ancient  town  16  miles 
S.  S.  W.  of  Durham,  is  situated  in  a 
beautiful  vale.  The  town  principally 
consists  of  one  wide  street,  in  which 
there  are  some  well-built  houses.  The 
church  is  an  am.ient  building,  formerly 
collegiate.  There  are  two  places  of  wor- 
ship for  dissenters,  and  several  day  and 
Sunday  schools.  Near  the  town  is 
Raby  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of 
Cleveland,  which  is  one  of  the  finest 
castellated  mansions  in  the  kingdom. 

Population  of  the  city  and  market- 


towns  of  Durham ; — 

Durham 10,125 

Sunderland 17,060 

Gateshead 15,177 

South  Shields 9,074 

Wolsi'igham 2,239 

Bishop  Auckland  ....  2,859 

Barnard  Castle 4,430 

Darlington  9,4 1 7 

Stockton  7,763 

Hartlcpotd 1,330 

Sedgefield  (parish)  .. . 2,178 

Stanhope  (parish) 9,541 

Staindrop  (palish)  .. . 2,395 


A uthoritien. 

Hutchinson's  History  of  Durham. 
Raine’s  History  of  North  Durham. 
Surtees’  History  of  the  County  of 
Durham. 

Granger’s  General  View  of  the  Agri- 
culUire  of  Durham. 


NORTHUXU  ERL  AND, 

the  must  northern  county  of  England, 
is  bounded  on  the  south  by  Durham, 
on  the  west  by  Cumberland,  on  the 
north-west  by  the  shires  of  Roxburgh 
and  Berwick  in  Scotland,  on  the  north 
by  a small  detached  part  of  Durham, 
and  on  the  east  by  the  North  Sea.  It 
is  of  an  irregular  shape,  being  much 
narrower  in  the  north  than  in  the 
south.  Its  greatest  breadth  from  east 
to  west  is  45  miles,  its  smallest  breadth 
is  16  miles,  and  its  greatest  length  from 
north  to  south  is  about  60  miles.  It 
contains  about  I87U  square  miles. 

The  surface  of  this  county  is  greatly 
diversified.  The  western  part  is  a moun- 
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tainous  district,  the  greatest  part  of 
which  is  bare  and  iiiicultiTated.  A 
range  of  lofty  hills,  called  tho  Cheviot 
Hills,  rnns  along  the  north-western 
borders  of  the  county,  separating  it  from 
Roxburghshire.  This  elevated  tract  is 
continued  southward  to  the  depression 
in  the  high  lands  already  mentioned 
(p.  14),  .anil  in  its  southern  continuation 
is  Imunded  on  the  west  by  Cumberland. 
South  of  this  depression  the  western 
hilly  reaion  again  rises,  and  is  con- 
tinued to  the  high  lands  of  Alston, 
which  also  are  bounded  on  the  west  by 
Cumberland.  The  mountainous  district 
commences  near  Carbarn  in  the  north, 
and  stretches  to  the  east  as  far  as 
West  Newton,  Kirk,  W'ooler,  Ilderton, 
Brandon,  Alwington,  and  Hcpple;  from 
Hepple  it  pushes  out  an  arm  as  far 
as  Rothbury,  and  from  Rothbury  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  mountain  eoun- 
try  lakes  a south-west  direction  to  the 
Roman  wall  and  the  Cumberland 
border. 

.Some  few  detached  elevations  occur 
in  the  south-western  part  of  the  county  ; 
but  the  western  part  of  the  county 
south  of  the  river  Coquet  has  few 
striking  irregularities  of  surface,  con- 
sisting mostly  of  extensive  open  solitary 
wastes,  growing  little  else  but  heath, 
anil  aSording  scanty  pasturage  to  the 
tlocks  that  feed  upon  them.  These 
moorlands  have  an  average  height  of 
from  50(t  to  1 000  feet  above  tho  sea-level, 
and  form  part  of  that  extensive  tract  of 
moors  which  occupy  nearly  a thinl  of 
the  county.  Beyond  the  Coquet  river, 
towards  the  north,  the  elevations  w hich 
branch  out  from  the  mountain-mass 
assume  a less  unpromising  appear- 
ance; they  are  in  general  fine  vacant 
hills,  grouped  in  a variety  of  forms  and 
enclosing  numerous  vales. 

Tho  highest  of  the  Cheviot  Hills  is 
26.^8  feet  above  the  level  of  the  soa. 
Hedgehope,  six  miles  south  of  Wooler, 
is  2347  feet  high.  Simonside  Hill, 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  county,  is 
1407  feet  high;  and  Alnwick  Moor  is 
808  feet  above  sea-level.  Towards  the 
middle  of  the  county  the  surface  is  diver- 
sified by  rocky  bills  of  no  great  height, 
but  oflen  stretching  out  into  dreary 
wastes.  The  south-eastern  part  of  the 
county,  between  the  Coquet  and  the 
Tyne,  is  gently  undulating ; and  the 
valleys  of  tlie  lower  Tyne  and  the  Wans- 
bcck  contain  much  fertile  land. 

Along  the  sea  the  country  is  level  and 
the  coast  is  generally  low  ; though  there 


are  some  cliffs  of  considerable  height 
and  great  geological  interest,  brom  tho 
Tweed  to  the  Tyne  the  coast  runs  in  a 
general  south-south-east  direction,  and 
within  these  limits  there  are  four 
bays,  one  opposite  Holy  Island,  another, 
very  little  more  to  the  south,  called 
Budle  Bay.  into  which  the  small  river 
Warnburn  Hows,  Alnmouth  Bay,  and 
Ururidge  Bay. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Tyne,  the 
Heed,  the  Blythe,  the  Wansbeek,  the 
Co<iuct,  the  Ain,  and  the  Till.  The 
Tweed  more  projverly  belongs  to  Scot- 
land. 

The  Tyne  is  formed  by  two  branches, 
the  North  and  South  Tyne.  The  North 
Tjne  has  its  source  on  the  borders  of* 
Scotland ; the  South  Tyne  rises  near 
Cross  Fell  in  Cumberland ; the  two 
branches  unite  a little  above  Hexham, 
whence  the  river  runs  in  an  easterly  ^ 
direction  to  Newcastle,  and  falls  into  the 
sea  between  North  and  South  Shields. 

The  Reed  rises  near  Carter  Fell  in  tho 
Cheviots,  and  near  Bellingham  joins  the 
North  Tyne,  which,  as  well  as  the  South, 
receives  several  other  tributary  streams. 

The  Blythe  rises  near  Tbockrington,  ^ 
and  taking  an  easterly  course  bounds 
Bedlingtonshire,  a detacheil  piece  of 
Durham,  on  the  south,  and  there  falls 
into  the  North  Sea.  The  Wansbeek 
rises  in  tho  centre  of  the  county,  near 
Whelphington,  and  taking  an  eastern 
direetton  flows  past  Morpeth : it  forms 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  same 
piece  of  Durham,  and  falls  into  the  sea  ^ 
three  miles  north  of  the  Blythe.  The 
Coquet  rises  in  the  Cheviot  Hills,  and 
flowing  to  the  cast  through  Rothbury 
falls  into  the  North  Sea  at  Warkworth. 

The  Ain  has  its  source  near  Alnham.and 
likewise  takes  an  easterly  course  past 
Alnwick:  it  falls  into  the  sea  at  Aln- 
mouth. The  Till  also  rises  among  tho 
Cheviot  Hills,  and  flowing  in  a north 
direction  falls  into  the  Tweed  in  Norham- 
shiro.  The  Tyne  and  the  Tweed  have 
long  been  celebrated  for  their  salmon 
fisheries,  which  give  employment  to  a 
great  number  of  men.  The  fishery  of 
the  Tyne,  however,  has  greatly  declined. 
There  is  also  a salmon  fishery  on  the 
Coquet.  The  salmon  is  packed  in 
pounded  ice,  and  sent  to  London  in 
iast-sailing  smacks.  The  tide  Hows  up 
the  Tyne  sixteen  miles.  There  are  no 
canals  in  this  county. 

A railway  between  Newcastle  and 
Carlisle  was  opened  in  1838.  This 
railway  is  about  60  miles  in  length,  and 
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for  llic  greater  part  runs  tlirough  this 
county,  in  the  valley  of  the  Tyne  and 
South  Tyne,  sometimes  on  the  north, 
and  sometimes  on  tlie  south  side  of  the 
river.  In  its  course  it  ).asseshy  Bywcll 
Sl  Andrews,  Corhridge,  Hexham,  Hay- 
don  Bridge,  and  Haltwhhtle.  There  is 
another  railway  from  Newcastle  to 
North  Shields,  about  seven  miles  Ion", 
which  was  opened  in  1S39.  The  Brand- 
ling Junction  Railway,  also  opened  in 
the  same  year,  unites  Gateshead  with 
South  Shields  and  Wearmouth.  There 
are  several  other  railways,  made  for  the 
purpose  of  conveying  the  coals  from  the 
diflerent  pits  to  the  Tyne.  The  Great 
North  of  England  railway  will  run  from 
York  past  Darlington  to  Redheugh  on 
the  Tyne  a little  above  Gateshead. 

The  north  part  of  this  county  extend- 
ing along  the  banka  of  the  Tweed  on 
one  side,  and  bounded  by  the  sea  on 
the  other,  is  chiefly  occupied  by  the 
mountain  limestone.  This  ruck  extends 
from  the  coast  in  a south-west  direction, 
and  occupies  the  whole  of  the  western 
part  of  the  county,  with  the  exception  of 
some  greenstone  which  forms  the  rock 
of  the  heights  west  of  Wrwler.  The 
carboniferous  or  mountain  limestone  is 
skirted  on  the  east  by  a broad  belt  of- 
millstone  grit,  which  separates  the  lime- 
stone and  the  coal  measures,  and  crops 
out  between  the  two.  The  whole  of  the 
south-eastern  pait  of  the  county  is 
occupied  by  the  extensive  coal-tleld 
already  noticed  in  the  description  of  Dur- 
ham. Trap  rucks  occur  in  both  the  lime- 
stone series  and  in  the  coal-measures. 

The  mineral  productions  of  Northum- 
berland are  the  great  sources  of  its 
wealth  ; and  among  them  the  coal,  lead, 
and  iron  are  the  most  important.  Thu 
coal  district,  which  occupies  so  large  a 
part  of  this  county,  has  fur  several 
centuries  supplied  the  great  and  in- 
creasing consumption  of  Ixuidon,  the 
eastern  and  southern  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, and  some  parts  of  the  continent ; 
and  it  will  probably,  at  the  present  rate 
of  demand,  continue  to  furnish  fuel  fur 
many  centuries  more. 

The  Northumberland  coal-field  ex- 
tends along  the  coast  from  the  Co<|uet 
on  the  north  to  the  Tyne  on  the  south  : 
it  reaches  about  ten  miles  west  of  New- 
castle. The  length  of  the  Northumber- 
land and  Durham  coal-field  from  north 
to  south  is  36  miles ; its  breadth  varies 
from  t3  to  iU  miles,  and  sometimes 
more,  the  western  boundary  being  rather 
imperfectly  defined.  Thu  finest  kind  of 


coal  which  is  raised  for  exportation,  is 
confined  to  the  district  around  New- 
castle, called  the  Coal  district,  or  Coal 
Measures.  Slate-coal,  which  is  of  an 
inferior  quality  to  the  coal  of  the  regular 
coal  measures,  is  found  in  both  the 
millstone  grit  and  carboniferous  lime- 
stone, and  raised  in  great  abundance 
for  home  consumption.  The  coal  strata 
in  this  district,  and  the  adjoining  one 
of  Durham,  appear  to  be  spread  out 
in  regular  layers  along  the  bottom 
of  an  immense  basin  or  trough ; and 
though  each  layer  does  not  always 
extend  without  interruption  through  the 
whole  basin,  yet  the  principal  layers 
preserve  so  general  a uniformity  in  their 
thickness,  parallelism,  and  order  of  suc- 
cession, that  their  identity  is  easily 
recognised  over  a very  considerable  area. 
The  strata  of  coal  are  separated  from 
each  other  by  beds  of  sandstone  and 
shale,  and  succeerl  each  other  at  deter- 
minate intervals.  Along  the  boundaries 
of  the  district,  and  on  its  surface,  these 
various  strata  seem  to  slope  towards  the 
centre : thus  the  same  layer  is  found  at 
different  depths  in  different  parts,  and 
deepest  at  the  centre,  which  is  near  the 
village  of  Jarrow  in  Durham,  where 
the  High  Main  or  principal  seam  of 
coal  is  at  the  depth  of  t60  fathoms. 
From  this  depth  It  rises  on  all  sides, 
appearing  at  the  surface  at  certain  dis- 
tances nil  round  Jarrow,  while  the 
upper  strata  appear  successively  at 
other  and  nearer  distances  to  the  ceiitro, 
forming  concentric  circuits  around  it  at 
distances  proiwrtionate  to  their  depth. 
The  ineipiality  of  the  surface  of  the 
ground  dues  not  in  any  way  affect  the 
slope  of  these  strata.  When  they  arc 
interrupted  or  cut  off  by  intervening 
valleys,  they  appear  again  at  the  oppo- 
site elevation  in  the  same  position  and 
direction  as  they  would  have  done  if  no 
such  interruption  had  occurixsl.* 

Tlie  coal  beds  of  the  millstone  grit 
and  carboniferous  limestone  are  distin- 
guished from  the  other  coal  by  the  lime- 
stone strata,  which  do  not  occur  in  the 
“Coal  Measures."  Numerous  coal  mines 
are  sunk  in  this  district:  they  are  of  small 
depth,  and  the  strata,  unlike  those  of 
the  coal  district,  undulate  with  the  sur- 


* In  tomo  ili«locati«)DS  of  the  ntrata.  howi^rr,  it 
S]>prarf  «•  if  one  hutl  been  ele\nle4  nliove  the 
•trnU  on  the  other.  Tiii«  i>  most  remarkably 
Txible  in  what  is  ealled  by  the  miners  Nirtety 
Fatbom  Hike,  »>i«>r«  ilte  stiata  are  <*le\atf(l  5u0  feet 
nu  one  aide  abo\o  those  on  the  other.  At  the  eltfT  at 
\\  hitiey  quarry,  near  the  mouth  uf  the  Tyne,  tliia  ia 
more  cs|H-cially  ap|>arcnt. 
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face  of  the  ground.  Lead  is  found  in 
various  parts  of  the  county.  The  chief 
mines  arc  those  of  Allendale,  in  the 
wuth-west  part  of  the  county,  which 
holong  to  T.  W.  Beaumont,  and  from 
which  one-fourth  of  the  len.l  raised  in 
the  kingdom  is  produced.  Large  quan- 
tities of  zinc  ore  arc  contained  in  the 
veins  of  lead.  Ironstone  is  found  in 
abundance  enclosed  in  the  strata  of 
induratefl  clay  which  altcrnale  with  the 
coal  beds  in  the  coal  measures.  J.ime- 
stone  abounds  in  Northumberland,  and 
is  of  e.xcellent  quality. 

The  soil  of  this  county  varies  from 
irreclaimable  barrenness  to  great  fer- 
tility. The  tops  of  the  mountains  in 
the  west  are  nothing  but  broad  heaths 
and  cold  and  swampy  morasses ; but  as 
we  advance  more  to  the  cast,  the  valleys 
grow  wider,  the  aides  of  the  hills  have 
a greener  appearance,  and  the  soil  in- 
creases in  fertility.  The  Cheviot  Hills, 
though  capped  with  heath  and  a spongy 
and  barren  soil  about  their  higher 
parts,  on  the  whole  present  a line  surface 
of  green  sward,  which  supplies  excellent 
pasturage  for  sheep.  In  the  north  east 
part  of  the  county  tile  soil  is  of  a 
gravelly  nature,  un<l  it  is  in  a high  state 
of  productive  cultivation.  Along  the 
sea-coast  from  BamboroughtotheVVans- 
beck  the  soil  is  strong  and  of  good 
quality.  All  that  tract  which  lies  be- 
tween the  Wansbeck  and  the  Tyne  lies 
upon  a subsoil  which  is  retentive  of 
moisture,  and  is  of  a cold  clayey  euality. 
Along  the  banks  of  the  rivers  tne  soil 
is  chiefly  a light  gravel,  sand,  or  dry 
loam.  The  valley  of  Hexham,  which 
extends  up  the  North  Tyne  to  Belling- 
ham, and  up  the  South  Tyne  to  Halt- 
whistle,  is  a fine  loam  which  rises  up 
the  slopes  of  the  hills  till  it  meets  with 
thin  soils  covered  with  pour  grasses,  and 
in  many  places  with  heath.  This  valley 
is  the  most  beautiful  and  fertile  part  of 
Northumberland ; the  climate  is  more 
temperate,  and  the  harvests  earlier,  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  county.  Gene- 
rally, however,  the  climate  is  much 
colder  than  in  the  more  southern  coun- 
ties, varying,  as  usual,  according  to  the 
elevation  of  the  surface.  Snow  often 
continues  on  the  mountains  for  several 
months  after  it  has  entirely  disappearetl 
in  the  lower  districts. 

Tlie  woodlands  of  Northumberland 
aro  not  very  extensive,  but  plantations 
on  a largo  scale  are  constantly  being 
mode.  They  aro  chiefly  confined  to  the 
bunks  of  rivers. 


Both  arable  and  pastoral  husbandry 
are  carefully  pursued  in  this  county. 
Wheat,  barley,  oats,  potatoes,  turnips, 
and  beans,  ore  the  pnncipal  crop*. 
Turnips,  especially,  aro  carefully  and 
largely  cultivated  in  rotation  with  other 
crops,  wherever  the  soil  permits.  Oxen 
aro  mostly  grazed  in  the  eastern  port 
of  the  county  for  the  supply  of  New- 
castle and  the  other  populous  towns, 
and  of  the  large  fleets  of  colliers  and 
other  traders.  The  sheep  chiefly  pasture 
on  the  mountainous  districts  of  the  west 
and  north-west.  The  cattle  of  North- 
umberland are  generally  of  good 
breeds:  those  for  fattening  are  mostly 
Scotch,  The  cows  kept  for  the  dairy 
aro  chiefly  of  the  Durham  breed.  The 
sheep  are  mostly  of  the  native  Cheviot 
breed. 

Northumberland  is  divided  into  six 
wards,  comprising  i30  parishes  and  12  V 
market  towns,  ft  is  likewise  politically 
divided  into  southern  and  northern 
divisions,  each  of  which  is  represented 
in  Parliament  by  two  membm.  The 
southern  division  comprises  the  wards 
of  Tynedale  and  Castle,  and  the  county 
of  the  town  of  Newcastle ; the  northern  , 
division  comprises  Bamborough,  Coquet- 
dale.  Glendale,  and  Morpeth ; the  de- 
tached parts  of  Durham,  and  Berwick 

bounds,”  are  included  in  this  division. 

Newcastle,  the  principal  town  of  the 
county,  and  a county  of  itself,  is  260 
miles  north-hy-west  from  London,  direct 
distance.  It  is  situated  on  rising  ground, 
on  the  north  banks  of  the  river  Tyne,  • 
and  about  lu  miles  from  its  mouth. 

The  river  is  deep  enough  to  admit  ves- 
sels of  300  or  400  tons  to  come  to  tlie 
town.  The  streets  extend  for  above 
two  miles  along  the  river,  and  about 
one  mile  from  the  river  towards  the 
north  and  north-west ; the  town  has  of 
late  been  much  enlarged.  The  streets 
nearest  the  Tyne  are  the  oldest  )>art  of 
the  town,  and  are  in  general  narrow, 
sleep,  and  irregular,  and  the  buildings 
aro  much  crowded  together.  Very  narrow 
alleys,  calletl  chares,  run  with  a steep 
descent  to  the  river;  on  each  side  of 
these  are  high,  dismal-looking  buildings, 
chiefly  warehouses,  giving  to  the  place 
an  appearance  of  great  antiquity.  But 
as  the  place  has  increased  in  wealth  and 
importance,  additions  have  been  made 
in  a much  better  style  of  building, 
especially  on  the  north  and  west,  whore 
the  streets  are  wide  and  the  houses  of  a 
superior  description.  About  six  years 
back  the  greatest  improvements  were 
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bef^n  by  one  enterprisinK  individual 
on  a 8c^e  of  magnificence  not  sur- 
paseed  by  the  buildinss  of  London.  A 
large  piece  of  ground,  situated  in  the 
midst  of  the  town,  is  the  site  of  most  of 
the  new  buildings.  This  spot  once  con- 
tained a nunnery,  and  it  remained  a 
waste,  as  the  proprietor  for  a long  time 
refused  to  sell  it.  Two  fine  streets, 
Grainger  and  Grey-street,  are  built  oit 
this  spot,  together  with  several  others 
leading  from  them.  At  the  point  of 
entrance  from  the  north,  where  these 
streets  converge,  there  is  a fine  column 
surmounted  by  a colossal  figure  of  Earl 
Grey,  by  Bailey;  the  entire  height  of 
the  structure  is  13i  feet,  of  the  figure 
14  feet.  The  market-place,  situat^  in 
Grainger-street,  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
England.  It  is  a square  of  two  acres, 
all  of  which  is  under  one  roof.  The 
>*  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  the  finest  of  the 
public  buildings  of  the  town,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  built  in  the  14th 
century : the  steeple,  which  possesses 
uncommon  symmetry,  rises  in  the  form 
of  an  imperial  crown  above  all  the  other 
buildings  of  the  town.  All  Saints’  is  a 
I handsome  modem  church,  of  an  elliptic 
form  in  the  interior.  There  are  two 
other  churches,  several  chapels  of  ease, 
and  numerous  places  of  worship  for 
dissenters,  to  most  of  which  charity 
schools  are  attached.  St.  Thomas’s 
chapel,  situated  at  the  north  entrance 
of  the  town,  is  a beautiful  modern  piece 
of  architecture.  Newcastle  contains  a 
* free  grammar  school,  a large  Lancas- 
terian  school  called  “ The  Royal  .lubilee 
school,”  and  a National  school.  Among 
the  charitable  institutions,  which  are 
numerous  and  liberally  supported,  there 
are,  a general  infirginry,  a dispensary,  a 
fever  hospital,  a lunatic  asylum,  the 
freeman’s  hospital,  and  the  keolman’s 
hospital.  This  last  is  an  excellent  in- 
stitution, in  the  nature  of  a benefit 
society  for  the  support  of  sick  or  super- 
annuated members.  The  other  public 
buildings  deserving  of  notice  ore — I. 
The  mansion-house,  erected  in  ItiSI,  but 
now  disused.  2.  The  trinity-house,  built 
in  1 505 : the  buildings  have  been  fre- 
quently repaired  and  enlarged.  The 
great  hall  was  built  in  1721.  3,  The 
exchange  and  town  court,  a very  large 
and  noble  building  erected  in  1658,  on 
the  south  and  east  of  which  is  a spa- 
cious area,  on  the  river  side,  wharfed 
up  and  faced  with  freestone,  forming 
one  of  the  largest  and  longest  quays 
of  any  in  Great  Britain.  4.  The  court- 


house, which  is  a double  rectangle,  48 
yards  long  and  24  wide.  The  north 
elevation  hu  a Grecian  Doric  portico  of 
four  pillars ; the  south  side,  which  has 
a ])ortico  of  six  Doric  pillars,  is  on  the 
model  of  the  Theseium  at  Athens.  5.  A 
new  gaol  was  erected  in  1823.  6.  The 

library  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Society,  which  contains  about  I4.00U 
volumes,  and  spacious  reading  rooms  : • 

the  museum  of  the  Natural  History  So- 
ciety adjoins  it,  and  contains  valuable 
collections  in  natural  history,  &c. ; it  is 
open  to  the  public  without  charge  from 
12  till  4 every  day  except  Sundays.  7. 

The  assembly  rooms,  erected  in  1766. 

8.  The  theatre,  a very  handsome  modem 
building,  opened  in  1837.  It  is  situated 
in  Grey-street,  and  adds  to  its  general 
beauty.  9.  Public  baths,  erected  in 
1837.  The  building  occupies  an  area 
ef  176  feet  by  134,  in  the  centre  of  a 
field  of  1 2 acres.  There  are  open  plung- 
ing baths,  and  other  baths  of  all  kinds. 
lO.  The  North  of  England  Society,  an 
institution  for  the  cultivation  of  the  arts 
of  painting,  sculpture,  &c.,  was  esta- 
blished in  1837.  A gallery  for  exhi- 
bitions, and  other  apartments,  belonging 
to  the  society,  forms  one  of  the  handsome 
modern  buildings  erected  in  Grey-street. 

12.  The  literary,  scientific  and  mecha- 
nical institution  is  another  fine  nioilem 
building.  13.  The  music  hall,  a new 
building,  80  feet  in  length,  40  wide,  and 
25  high. 

Gateshead,  situated  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river,  is  considered  almost  as  a part 
of  Newcastle,  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  a fine  bridge  of  nine  elliptic  arches, 
and  600  feet  in  length.  It  was  erected 
in  1781,  to  replace  an  old  bridge  which 
had  been  carried  away  by  an  extraordi- 
nary flood  in  1770.  In  clearing  away 
the  foundations  of  the  old  bridge  various 
Roman  coins  were  found  in  the  piers, 
and  this,  joined  to  other  evidence,  has 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  this  was  the 
site  of  the  Pons  Ailii  of  Hadrian.  The 
wall  built  by  that  emperor  ran  past  this 
spot,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was 
an  important  Roman  station.  Amonj; 
the  Saxons  Newcastle  seemed  to  be  of 
little  note.  The  present  name  of  the 
town  is  derived  from  a new  castle  which 
was  built  on  the  site  of  an  old  fortress 
in  1080  by  Robert,  son  of  William  the 
Conqueror.  Considerable  remains  of 
this  castle  are  still  standing.  It  was 
placed  on  an  eminence  overlooking  the 
town,  and  is  now  crowded  round  by  its 
old  houses  and  narrow  streets,  over 
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which  there  is  a fine  view  from  the 
battlements  of  the  castle.  This  struc- 
ture originally  consisted  of  a square 
tower  and  other  buildings,  surrounded 
by  an  outer  and  inner  wall.  There  are 
few  traces  left  of  the  outer  wall,  and  the 
remains  of  the  inner  wall  were  pulled 
ilown  in  1811.  There  arc  several  apart- 
ments still  in  good  preservation,  and 
the  whole  conveys  a notion  of  the  im- 
mense strength  of  the  place.  The  great 
tower  is  aiwut  80  feet  high,  and  the 
walls  arc  M feet  thick.  In  the  chapel 
there  arc  beautiful  specimens  of  the 
Anglo-Norman  round  arch  style  in  ex- 
cellent presenation.  In  one  of  the 
a[iartments,  supposed  to  have  been  the 
kitchen,  a massive  pillar  stands  in  the 
centre,  which  forms  the  abutment  of 
several  arches  which  spring  from  it 

This  town  was  once  surrounded  by 
walls  which  were  more  than  two  miles 
in  circumference.  It  had  seven  gates 
and  seventeen  towers.  The  walls  were 
12  feet  high  on  the  inside,  and  8 feet 
thick;  on  the  outside  their  height  in 
many  parts  exceeded  20  feet  to  the  top 
of  the  hattlcments.  There  are  still 
considerable  remains  of  the  wall,  but 
they  are  constantly  being  diminished, 
and  much  has  been  alreat^  taken  away 
in  the  progress  of  improving  the  town. 
None  of  the  gates  now  remain.  New- 
gate was  for  a long  time  used  as  the 
town  prison,  but  m 1822  an  act  was 
obtained  for  the  removal  of  this  gate 
and  fur  the  erection  of  another  gaol. 
This  venerable  towerwas  therefore  taken 
down  ; it  had  been  used  as  a gaol  ever 
since  1339.  Several  of  the  towers  are 
kept  ill  good  repair,  and  are  used  as 
hails  by  some  of  the  different  companies 
of  the  town. 

The  coal  trade  is  the  principal  busi- 
ness of  Newcastle.  The  chief  collieries 
iii'u  situated  along  the  Tyne  both  above 
atui  below  the  town,  atid  afford  an  im- 
mense annual  supply. 
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The  coals  are  conveyed  from  the  coal- 
pits to  the  water's  edge,  on  rad  or 
tram-roads  having  a slight  inclination, 
whereby  the  trams  of  waggons  descend 
without  the  application  of  any  force, 
and  when  emptied  at  the  stations  are 
carried  back  by  another  road  to  the 
mines,  from  the  stiitiuns  the  coals  are 
convoyeil  forexportation  in  keels  or  large 
boats  to  the  respective  vessels. 


Newcastle  has,  independent  of  the 
coal  trade,  considerable  foreign  com- 
merce. The  imports  chiefly  consist  of 
corn,  timber,  iron,  hemp,  and  other 
commodities,  from  the  Baltic  and  Nor- 
way. Sulphur  comes  annually  from 
Sicily  direct  in  largo  and  increasing 
quantities,  and  dried  fruit,  oranges.  &c., 
are  being  brought  from  the  Mediterra- 
nean in  larger  and  more  regular  supplies 
than  formerly.  The  principal  exports, 
after  coals  and  lead,  arc  grindstones, 
salt,  butler,  tallow,  and  salmon  from 
the  fisheries.  Several  packets  and  other 
vessels  are  employed  in  the  trade  to 
London,  besides  numerous  others  bound 
to  various  ports  in  the  kingdom.  Several 
ships  are  also  sent  to  the  Greenland 
fishery.  In  1832,  432  British  ships, 
and  323  foreign  ships,  entered  this  port, 
exclusive  of  the  numerous  vessels  em- 
ployed in  the  coasting  trade;  and  in 
1837,  1G08  ships,  British  and  foreign, 
entered  the  port.  The  coasting  trade  is 
likewise  very  great. 

There  are  many  extensive  and  im- 
portant manufactories  in  this  town.  The 
principal  are  the  glass-houses,  in  which 
all  kinds  of  glass  are  made,  potteries, 
chemical  works  for  making  white  lead, 
minium,  and  vitriol ; the  copperas  used 
in  the  vitriol  works  is  extracted  from 
the  pyrites  which  is  found  in  large 
quantities  in  some  of  the  coal  mines. 
There  are  manufactories  of  every  kind 
of  metal,  especially  w rought  iron.  Ship- 
building is  also  carried  on  to  a great 
extent.  There  are  barracks  covering 
eleven  acres  to  the  north-west  of  the 
town.  Newcastle  returns  two  mctiibers 
to  Parliament  The  Boundary  Act 
added  several  townships  to  lire  town  and 
county  of  the  town. 

North  Shields,  a market-town  situ- 
ated on  the  northern  bank  of  the  rirer 
Tyne,  near  its  mouth,  is  about  eight 
miles  from  Newcastle. 

This  town,  wlricli  is  of  modern  and 
increasing  growth,  now  contains  many 
good  streets,  two  large  squares,  and  a fine 
market-place.  It  has  a spacious  quay, 
and  the  harbour  is  capable  of  containing 
2000  ships.  Across  the  mouth  of  the 
river  there  is  a bar,  which  is  not  above 
seven  feet  deep  at  low  water,  but  at 
high  water  vessels  of  500  tons  can 
p’as.s  it  in  safety.  The  principal  trade 
of  the  place  consists  in  the  exportation 
of  coals  to  London  and  elsew  here  ; some 
vessels  are  also  eniploycil  in  the  Baltic 
and  American  trade.  The  manulac- 
tures  chiefly  consist  of  articles  required 
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in  and  connected  with  ship-building. 
There  is  a cast-iron  foundry,  a tannery, 
a tobacco  raanufactorv,  and  glove  and 
hat  manufactories.  This  town  is  in- 
cluded in  the  parish  of  Tynemouth.  It 
has  places  of  worship  for  almost  every 
class  of  dissenters.  There  are  a theatre 
and  a subscription  library,  a very  large 
school  on  the  Lancasterian  system,  a 
dispensary,  and  other  charitable  insti- 
tutions. 

Tynemouth,  about  half  a mile  from 
North  Shields,  is  situated  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Tyne.  It  is  a bleak  and 
cold  situation  for  a winter  residence, 
but  is  a place  of  great  resort  during 
the  summer  months  for  sea  bathing. 
It  is  principally  noted  for  its  ancient 
castle  and  priory,  which  stand  on  a high 
rock  close  to  the  shore.  The  castle  was 
formerly  a place  of  great  strength. 
After  the  civil  wars  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  it  was  suffered  to  hill  into 
neglect  until  the  close  of  the  last  cen- 
tury ; a fortified  battery  was  raised  (Vom 
the  ruins,  and  a depot  was  made  for 
arms  and  military  stores.  There  are 
few  remains  of  this  ancient  fortress 
except  a strong  gateway. 

The  parish  of  Tynemouth,  including 
the  townships  of  Tynemouth  and  North 
Shields,  together  with  the  townships  of 
Chirton,  Preston  and  Cullercoats,  is 
represented  in  Parliament  by  one 
member. 

Hexham,  a market-town,  situated  on 
the  river  Tyne,  a little  below  tbe  junc- 
tion of  the  South  and  the  North  Tyne, 
is  20  miles  west  of  Newcastle.  It 
consists  principally  of  one  street,  which 
forms  the  high  road  between  Newcastle, 
Haltwhistle,  and  Carlisle,  and  another 
street  intersecting  it  at  right  angles : 
both  these  streets  are  long,  narrow,  and 
irregularly  built,  though  they  contain 
some  good  houses.  In  the  centre  is  the 
market-place,  a spacious  quadrangle, 
in  which  there  is  a fountain,  which 
furnishes  a good  supply  of  water  to  tbe 
town.  A magnificent  cathedral  church, 
founded  here  in  the  seventh  century, 
was  destroyed  by  the  Danes,  and  re- 
stored by  Henry  the  First.  A consider- 
able part  of  it  still  remains,  and  affords 
interesting  specimens  of  Saxon  and 
Norman  architecture.  The  choir  forms 
the  present  parish  church.  There  are 
also  two  stone  towers  of  great  antiquity, 
one  of  which  is  used  as  a sessions  house. 
The  neighbourhood  abounds  with  ruined 
castles  and  other  relics  of  antiquity. 
From  some  inscriptions  which  have  been 


found,  Hexham  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  site  of  a Roman  station.  There  are 
manufactures  of  tanned  leather,  shoes, 
gloves,  hats,  and  other  articles  of  trade. 
The  town  has  a grammar  school,  with  a 
small  endowment.  Hexham  is  the  elec- 
tion town  of  the  southern  division  of  the 
county. 

Haltwhistle,  35  miles  west  of  New- 
castle, stands  on  rising  ground  near  the 
South  Tyne.  A manufacture  of  coarse 
baize  is  carried  on  here.  In  the  vicinity 
are  the  remains  of  Thirlwall  Castle,  for- 
merly one  of  the  boundary  fortresses 
between  England  and  Scotland. 

Morpeth,  14  miles  north  of  Newcastle, 
is  on  the  north  bank  of  tbe  river  Waiis- 
beck,  which  Hows  also  on  the  cast  and 
west  of  the  town.  It  is  situated  in  a vale 
surrounded  by  steep  hills,  which  are 
well  planted.  Morpeth  is  a neat,  well- 
built  place,  chiefly  consisting  of  three 
wide  streets ; in  the  centre  of  the  town 
is  a square,  in  which  the  market-house 
and  town-hall,  the  latter  built  by  Van- 
brugh, are  situated.  Besides  the  parish 
church  there  is  a chapel  of  ease  and 
three  meeting-houses  for  dissenters. 
A grammar  school  was  founded  here 
by  Edward  tbe  Sixth.  A bridge,  built 
by  Telford,  crosses  the  river,  near  to 
which,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  is 
the  county  gaol.  On  a hill  not  far  from 
this  spot  are  the  ruins  of  a epistle. 
Morpeth  has  a very  large  weekly  market 
for  cattle  and  sheep,  from  which  New- 
castle, Sunderland,  and  Shields  are 
principally  supplied.  By  tlie  Reform 
Act  Morpeth  sends  one  member  to 
Parliament.  Tlie  limits  of  the  borough 
are  very  extensive,  and  include  the 
whole  of  Bedlingtonshire  in  Durham. 

Bedlingtonshire  is  about  four  miles 
in  extent  from  west  to  east,  'flhd  about 
three  from  north  to  south,  the  whole 
area  of  which  is  one  coal-field.  The 
parish  contains  four  collieries  and  an 
iron  foundry.  The  coal  raised  at  Ne- 
therton,  a village  on  the  west,  is  of  most 
excellent  quality.  At  the  same  place 
very  fine  freestone  is  found.  There  is  a 
railway  between  Netherton  and  Morpeth. 
Bedlington  is  a neat  and  respectable 
town,  built  entirely  of  stone,  and  con- 
tains some  good  houses, 

Alnwick,  a corporate  town,  stands  on 
a declivity  near  the  river  Ain,  3(T  miles 
N.  by  W.  of  Newcastle.  It  has  a large 
market-place  and  a spacious  town-hall. 
It  was  once  a fortified  town,  and  there 
are  still  some  remains  of  the  walls  and 
gates.  At  the  north  entrance  of  the 
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town  Ktanils  Alnwick  castle,  the  ancient 
and  magnificent  seat  of  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland.  A beautiful  column 
is  erected  at  the  south  entrance  of  the 
town  by  the  tenants  of  the  late  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  in  graicful  remem- 
brance of  his  numerous  acts  of  benevo- 
lence. Alnwick  is  the  election  town 
for  the  north  division  of  the  county.  It 
contains  several  charity  schools,  and  a 
mechanics’  institution.  Thu  cmirch  is 
a fine  building. 

Berwick-upon-Tweed,  which  is  an 
ancient  borough,  and  virtually  a county 
in  itself,  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of 
the  river  Tweed,  within  half  a mile  of 
its  contluence  with  the  North  .Sea,  and 
300  miles  N.  by  W.  of  London.  This 
town,  being  on  the  borders,  was  formerly 
the  scene  of  many  conflicts  between  the 
English  and  Scotch.  It  is  represented 
by  two  members  in  Parliament,  and  it 
still  enjoys  some  privileges  peculiar  to 
the  town  and  its  lilmrties.  The  Reform 
Act  added  the  populous  township  of 
Tweedmouth  and  that  of  Spittal  to  the 
parliamentary  borough.  The  municipal 
borough  of  Berwick  is  included  within 
the  provisions  of  the  Municipal  Corpo- 
ration Act.  The  town  is  surrounded 
by  walls,  upon  which  a considerable 
number  of  cannons  may  be  placed : a sa- 
luting battery  of  twenty-two  guns  com- 
mands the  English  side  of  the  Tweed  ; 
a four  and  a six  gun  battery,  near  the 
governor’s  house,  defends  the  entranco 
to  the  harbour.  The  present  walls  were 
built  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
and  do  not  extend  so  fa.-  as  the  ancient 
fortifications,  which  are  now  in  decay. 
The  communication  between  the  north- 
ern and  southern  sides  of  the  Tweed  is 
maintained  by  a bridge  of  fitleen  arches 
over  the  lastuary  in  which  the  river  ter- 
minates. Besides  the  church,  which  is 
an  elegant  building,  there  are  four 
places  of  worship  for  Presbyterians,  and 
three  or  four  meeting-houses  for  other 
dissenters.  The  town-house  is  a fine 
structure  with  a lofty  spire ; it  was 
built  in  the  middle  of  the  18th  century. 
The  barracks,  with  the  store-house, 
form  a large  square,  and  contain  accom- 
modation for  60U  men.  The  town  is 
well  supplieil  with  water  from  springs 
about  a mile  and  a half  without  the 
walls,  whence  it  is  conveyed  to  large 
reservoirs.  Berwick  has  no  manufactures 
of  any  importance  except  an  iron 
foundry,  which  employs  upwards  of 
sixty  persons.  Its  commerce  as  a sea- 
port is  not  so  flourishing  as  it  was  during 


the  period  of  the  last  war.  Its  chief  trade 
consisted  in  exporting  com,  pork,  eggs, 
and  salmon,  but  the  fishery  has  of  late 
years  fallen  off,  and  Ireland  and  the 
Continent  have,  since  the  peace,  de- 
prived Berwick  of  the  principal  part  of 
its  trade  in  pork  and  eggs,  both  of  which 
articles  were  formerly  sent  to  London  to 
a large  amount. 

A long  and  substantial  pier,  with  a 
lighthouse  at  the  end,  has  been  carried 
out  from  the  northern  shore  of  the  river ; 
but  the  harbour  is  ill- adapted  for  ac- 
commodating ships  of  heavy  burthen, 
for  the  greater  part  of  it  is  left  dry  at  the 
ebb,  and  tlie  shore  is  rocky  and  incapable 
of  being  deepened. 

There  are  several  charily  sclwols  at 
Berwick,  a public  subscription  library, 
a naturalists'  club,  and  a dispensary. 

Bamborough  is  a village  situated  on 
the  coast,  14  miles  north  of  Alnwick. 
An  ancient  castle  stands  here,  close  to 
the  shore,  on  a [lerpcndicular  rock,  acces- 
sible only  on  the  south-east  side.  Ac- 
cording to  the  old  chroniclers,  it  was 
erected  by  Ida,  king  of  the  Northum- 
brians, in  548.  In  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  Sir  John  Forster  was  made 
governor  of  this  castle.  His  grandson 
obtained  a grant  of  it,  and  of  the  manor, 
from  J araes  I. ; and  Lord  Crewe,  Bishop 
of  Durham,  purchased  them  from  his 
descendant,  and  in  1720  bequeathed 
them  to  charitable  purposes.  Dr.  Sharpe, 
one  of  his  trustees,  superintended  the 
repairs  of  the  building,  which  were 
much  wanted,  and  expended  a large 
sum  of  his  own  in  furtherance  of  the 
charity.  Apartments  are  now  fitted 
up  for  the  (Alucation  of  both  boys  and 
girls.  The  castle  also  contains  an  ex- 
tensive library-,  an  infirmary,  and  a 
dispensary.  Part  of  the  funds  arising 
from  the  manor  of  Bamborough  castle 
are  appropriated  to  the  relief  of  ship- 
wrecked mariners.  On  the  top  of  the 
tower  continual  watch  is  kept,  and  w-hen 
any  vessel  appears  in  distress  a signal 
is  made  to  the  fishermen  of  Holy  Island, 
who  afford  assistance.  In  183U,  the 
total  income  of  Crewe's  charity  was 
8,126/. 

Nearly  opposite  to  Bamborough  castle 
is  a group  of  rocky  islets,  called  the 
Farn  Islands,  1 7 in  number,  on  one  of 
which,  callt-d  House  Island,  three  miles 
from  the  shore,  a lighthouse  is  erected. 
These  rocks  are  the  resort  of  a multitude 
of  sea-fowl ; and  the  down  of  the  eider 
duck  is  here  obtained  in  considerable 
quantity.  Kelp  is  likewise  collected. 
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Belford,  situated  on  the  Edinburgh 
mail-ruad,  is  46  miles  north  of  New- 
castle. It  consists  of  two  principal  streets. 
A few  of  the  inhabitants  arc  employed 
in  weaving,  and  some  are  occupied  in 
stone  quarries  near  the  town. 

Rothbury,  25  miles  N.N.W.  of  New- 
castle, stands  in  a pleasant  valley  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Coquet.  It  consists  of 
three  streets,  containing  tolerably  well- 
built  houses.  The  cbnreh  is  a large 
ancient  building.  Near  the  church  is  a 
school-hou.se.  This  place  is  frequented 
in  summer  by  invalids  for  the  purpose 
of  drinking  goats'  whey,  and  of  gaining 
strength  from  the  bracing  air. 

Wooler  is  43  miles  N.N.W.  of  New- 
castle. The  town  consists  of  several 
streets  and  lanes,  with  the  market-place 
in  the  centre.  Besides  the  church  there 
are  several  places  of  worship  for  dissent- 
ers. There  is  a grammar  school ; and 
also  in  the  parish  a school  of  industry, 
besides  day  schools  and  Sunday  schools. 

Coquet  Island,  situated  about  a mile 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river  so  called, 
contains  seve#  acres  of  good  pasture 
land,  and  abounds  with  rabbits.  It  once 
contained  a fortress,  which  is  now  con- 
verted into  a lighthouse.  As  early  as 
A.n.  fiS4  there  was  some  religious  esta- 
blishment. connected  with  Tinemouth 
monastery,  founded  in  this  island. 

Holy  Island,  or  Lindisfarn,  is  about 
two  miles  off  the  main  land,  in  the 
north-eastern  part  of  the  county,  from 
which  it  is  accessible  by  carts  at  low 
water.  It  is  nine  miles  in  circumfe- 
rence. and  contains  1020  acres.  The 
soil  of  one  half  of  it  is  little  better 
tlian  sand,  and  is  stocked  with  rabbits; 
the  other  half  is  a tolerable  soil,  and 
is  inclosed  and  cultivated.  On  the 
west  side  is  a small  fishing  town,  and 
a castle,  garrisoned  by  a few  soldiers 
from  Berwick.  This  island  is  supposed 
to  have  been  once  sanctified  as  the  resi- 
dence of  St.  Cuthbert,  from  which  cir- 
cumstance it  takes  the  name  of  Holy, 
The  remains  of  the  monastery  of  Lindis- 
iarn  are  magnificent. 

That  extensive  rampart  or  wall,  called 
the  Piets’  Wall,  or  Roman  Wall,  winch 
was  begun  by  the  Roman  general 
Agricola,  and  increased  and  strength- 
ened by  the  Emperors  Hadrian  and 
Severus,  lay  chiefly  within  this  county. 
Tho  first  station  along  the  line  of  this 
wall  on  the  cast  side  of  the  island  was 
Segedunum,  or  Walls’  End,  between 
Newcastle  and  the  sea;  tho  second  was 
Pons  rElii,  generally  considered  to  be 
Newcastle ; the  next  in  order,  proceed- 


ing towards  the  west,  were  Condercum, 
perhaps  near  Benwcll,  Vindobala  at 
Kouchester,  Hunnum  at  Halton  Ches- 
ters, Cilurnum  at  Walwick  Chesters  on 
the  North  Tyne,  Procolitia  at  Carraw- 
burgh,  Horcoricus  near  Haltwhistle, 
which  was  the  largest  station  of  all, 
Vindolana,  perhaps  Little  Chesters, 
rEsica  at  Great  Chesters,  and  Magnse 
at  Caft'oran,  on  the  border  of  Cumber- 
land. The  remainder  of  the  stations 
along  this  line  were  in  the  present 
county  of  Cumberland,  in  which  the 
wall  terminated  at  or  near  Boulness  on 
the  Solway  Frith.  The  wall  of  Severus 
was  about  68  miles  long.  The  works  of 
Agricola  and  Hadrian  were  of  earth, 
and  there  were  ;x>sts  or  stations  at  cer- 
tain places  along  the  line.  The  wall  of 
Severus  was  of  stone,  strengthened  by  a 
ditch,  and  stations  and  towers  at  inter- 
vals: the  wall  is  said  to  have  been  12 
feet  high  and  8 thick.  These  various 
works,  which  may  still  he  traced,  have 
given  ample  employment  to  antiquarians. 
(Sec  Hutton’s  History  of  the  liotnan 
Wall.) 

There  were  also  Roman  towns  or 
stations  at  Bremenium,  supposed  to  bo 
Rochester,  on  the  river  Reed,  at  Cor- 
slopitum,  near  Corbridge,  on  the  Tyne, 
and  at  other  places.  A Roman  road, 
which  has  been  called  the  Norili  Wat- 
ling-street,  entered  the  county  from 
Durham,  and  passed  near  Corbridge, 
where  it  divided  into  two  branches,  one  of 
which  ran  to  Scotland  past  Bremenium, 
and  another  also  ran  to  Scotland,  pas.s- 
ing  to  the  west  of  Morpeth,  Alnwick, 
and  near  Berwick  on  Tweed.  Altars, 
inscriptions,  and  other  Roman  remains, 
have  been  dug  up  in  various  parts  of 
Northumberland,  which,  together  with 
remains  found  in  other  parts  of  tlie 
north,  have  made  the  collection  of  Roman 
antiquities  at  Newcastle  the  richest  in 
the  kingdom  ; that  at  Bath  is  the  next. 
Among  the  curious  remains  discovered 
in  this  county  was  an  altar*  found  at 
Corbridge,  with  an  inscription  in  Greek 
to  the  Tyrian  Hercules.  (Camden's 
Northumberland,  ed.  Gibson.) 

Population  of  the  market-towns  of 
Northumberland : — 


Newcastle 42.760 

Morpeth 4,797 

Rothbury 2,869 


• Thi**  altar  waa  of  siWer.  tliou»*h  it  U not  ao  *ttW 
in  thu  addition*  to  Camden.  It  to  h<>  the 

wune  as  Uwt  menlionMl  in  \\  illiiini*' 

(Tol.  ill.  p.  390.)  (u  thf  subject  of  a suit  inalituli**! 
for  Ita  lecovcrj’  by  the  Duke  of  .Someroet,  aa  lord  of 
the  uuxior  of  6orWidgc. 
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Alnwick 

6,788 

Wooler V . 

Bedford 

'61 

Bellingham 

JO 

Allendale 

6,540 

llaltwliUtlc 

4,119 

Hexham 

6,042 

North  Shields 

6,744 

Tvneinouth  ^ 7. 

Ifl.l'fe 

Berwick-upon-Tweeil. . 

Aulhnrilit'g. 

Hutchinson's  View  of  Norlhumber- 
laml. 

Fuller’s  History  of  Pcrwick-iipoii- 
T weed. 

Baylcy  and  Gulley’s  General  View  of 
the  Agriculture  of  Northumberland. 

Hutton’s  History  of  the  Homan  Wall. 

Hichardsou's  Descriptive  Companion 
through  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  and  its 
Vicinity. 

Guide  to  Newcastle  and  its  Environs, 
by  T.  Sopwitb,  1838. 


Wales. 

The  general  description  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Wales  is  given  at  p.  62. 

G L AMORO  ANSBI  HE 

is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Bristol 
channel,  on  the  cast  by  Monmouthshire, 
on  the  north  by  Brecknockshire,  and  on 
the  westby  Caermarthenshire.  It  is  of  a 
very  irregular  form;  the  coast  is  about 
90  miles  in  length,  including  the  curves. 
F rom  the  mouth  of  the  Romney  to  Laver- 
nock  Point  the  coast  runs  south  ; it  then 
has  a western  direction  as  far  as  Nash 
Point,  whence  it  turns  to  the  north-west, 
and  forms  Swansea  Bay,  which  lies  be- 
tween Sker  Point  and  the  Mumbles.  The 
coast  from  the  Mumbles  to  Worms  Head 
is  generally  rocky.  The  western  part 
of  the  county,  called  the  Peninsula  of 
Gower,  lies  between  Swansea  Bay  and 
the  Burry  river,  which  latter  washes  the 
northern  side  of  the  peninsula.  The 
Loughor,  or  Llwchwr,  which  enters  the 
Burry,  istlie  boundary  between  Glamor- 
ganshire and  Caermarthenshire.  The 
greatest  length  of  the  county,  measured 
due  east  and  west,  is  36  miles,  and  from 
north  to  south  26  miles.  The  area  is 
792  square  miles. 

On  the  north  and  north-cast  the 
county  is  mountainous.  Considerable 
elevations  run  in  long  ranges  from  south 
to  north,  separated  by  deep  valleys,  and 
terminate  in  Brecknockshire,  a few  miles 
bevond  the  boundary  lino  in  a great 
{idge,  which  iu  that  county  runs  from 


cast  to  west.  There  aro  likewise  several 
deincbod  mountains  in  the  north  part 
of  Glamorganshire.  The  Idangeinor, 

(I860  feet,)  between  Aberfaron  and 
Llantrissant,  is  the  highest  mountain 
in  the  county.  On  the  south  there 
extends  from  the  sea-coast  for  some 
miles  inland  the  beautiful  district  called 
the  v.-ilc  of  Glamorgan,  wliidi  is  tiff-  ii 
the  most  fertile  tracts  of  counl.y  itt  v 
Wales.  The  eastern  part  of  this  vahr-fc 
tolcrahly  level,  but  the  remainder  li  is 
rather  an  irregular  and  oven  a hilly 
surface,  from  the  highest  points  of  which 
there  are  most  beautiful  and  extensive 
view  s of  the  surrounding  country.  Many 
of  the  hills  are  richly  wooded,  and  the 
forests  extend  down  their  sides  into  the 
valleys.  The  climate  of  the  vale  is  so 
mild  and  so  favourable  to  vegetation, 
that  myrtles,  magnolias,  and  other 
tender  plants,  flourish  in  the  ojien  air.  f 
In  the  mountainous  districts  the  climate 
is  more  severe,  and  the  country  as  it 
rises  in  elevation  becomes  wild  and 
sterile.  In  the  highest  part  the  soil  is 
principally  composed  o^a  black  peat, 
except  in  some  of  the  drier  situations, 
where  it  is  a brown  gravelly  earth.  In  j 
the  valleys  the  soil  is  a brown  fertile 
loam,  which  yields  good  crops  of  corn 
and  grass.  In  the  southern  districts 
the  soil  is  a flne  loam,  rendered  more 
fertile  by  the  bed  of  limestone  on  which 
in  some  parts  it  rests.  Towards  the 
coast  the  land  is  in  general  a rich  argil- 
laceous earth ; and  the  new  red-sand- 
stone occurs  in  this  part  of  the  county.  < 
The  greater  part  of  the  mountainous 
country  is  used  as  pasture  for  cattle  and 
sheep,  and  most  of  the  farms  arc  appro- 
priated solely  to  the  dairy.  In  the  vale 
the  usual  crops  are  wheat,  barley,  and 
oats,  but  grazing  is  followed  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  consumption  of  corn  in 
tho  county  is  greater  than  the  supply. 

The  chief  forest  trees  are  oak,  ash,  and 
beech,  and  other  trees  common  to  Eng- 
land, except  tho  elm,  which  is  not 
indigenous  here,  lliough  the  soil  in 
many  parts  yields  a good  return  for  the 
labour  and  capital  expended  on  it,  Gla- 
morganshire derives  its  chief  importance 
from  its  rich  mineral  products.  Iron- 
stone, coal,  and  limestone  are  abundant, 
and  there  arc  immense  establishments 
fur  the  manufacture  of  iron  in  several 
parts  of  the  county.  Though  iron  is 
now  raised  and  exported  to  a very  large 
amount,  this  branch  of  industry  is  of 
comparatively  recent  date. 

There  were  formerly  no  good  roads 
in  the  cf"’''ty,  a circumstance  which  for 
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a long  time  prevented  the  development 
of  the  rich  resources  of  Glatnorganshtre. 
By  means  of  rail  ways  and  canals  the  rich 
mineral  products  now  find  their  way 
to  remote  markets  ; while  the  abund- 
ance of  fuel  renders  it  a profitable  branch 
of  industry  to  smelt  the  ores  which  am 
brought  from  other  places.  Copper  ore 
is  imported  from  Cornwall,  North  Wales, 
and  Ireland,  and  smelted  in  this  county. 
There  are  also  extensive  tin-plate  ma- 
nufactories, for  the  supply  of  which 
the  metal  is  brought  in  blocks  from 
Cornwall. 

All  the  mineral  productions  are  con- 
tained in  an  immense  hollow  or  basin 
of  limestone,  of  which  Glamorganshire 
occupies  the  central  part.  The  southern 
boundary  of  tliis  basin  includes  the 
whole  of  Swansea  bay  and  part  of  the 
peninsula  of  Gower,  and  extends  east- 
ward by  Llontrissant  to  the  Romney. 
On  the  north  it  runs  a little  way  into 
Hrecknockshire,  on  the  east  os  far  as 
Pontypool  in  Monmouthshire,  and  on 
the  west  ns  far  as  Brid(‘‘s  bay  on  the 
Pembrokeshire  coast.  It  is  about  100 
miles  in  length,  averaging  from.  18  to 
20  miles  in  breadth  tlirough  Cuermar- 
thenshire,  Glamorganshire,  and  Breck- 
nockshire, but  in  Pembrokeshire  only 
from  three  to  five  miles.  The  strata 
dip  towards  the  centre  from  the  south 
and  north.  The  dec|>est  part  of  tlie 
basin  is  between  Neath  in  Glamorgan- 
shire and  Llanelly  in  Caermarthenshire. 
The  upper  stratum  of  coal  in  that  district 
does  not  extend  so  much  as  a mile  in  a 
north  and  south  direction,  and  not  many 
miles  in  an  east  and  west  direction,  and 
its  utmost  depth  is  not  above  50  or  00 
fathoms  ; the  next  stratum  of  coal,  and 
likewise  those  beneath  it,  lie  deeper  and 
cover  a larger  space  os  tliey  recede 
farther  from  the  surface;  these  strut.! 
are  accompanied  by  parallel  strata  of 
iron  ore.  Tlic  strata  of  coal  and  iron 
ore  running  into  Caermarthenshire 
and  Pembrokeshire  are  a continuation 
of  those  of  Glamorganshire.  These  beds 
of  iron  extend  over  n wide  range, 
towards  the  west  stretebiug  from  north 
to  south  from  Llandibie  in  Cnermar- 
thenshire  to  Llanmaddock  hill  in  Gla- 
morganshire, and  on  the  east  from 
Risca  in  Monmouthshire  to  l.langattoch 
in  Brecknockshire,  and  varying  in  depth 
from  600  to  700  fathoms.  No  ore  is  yet 
worked,  however,  to  beyond  the  depth 
of  100  fathoms.  In  Pembrokeshire  none 
of  the  strata  lie  above  80  or  100  fathoms 


deep.  In  this  vast  basin  there  arc  1 2 
beds  of  coal  from  3 to  9 feet  thick,  and 
1 1 more  from  1 J to  3 feet  thick,  U^ether 
being  equal  to  a solid  mass  95  fget 
thick;  there  are  besides  a number  of 
smaller  beds.  Taking  the  average  length 
and  breadth  of  these  seams,  tliey  would 
include  an  area  of  1000  square  miles, 
containing  95  feet  of  coal  in  23  distinct 
strata,  which  will  produce,  lii  the  com- 
mon way  of  working,  64,000,000  tons 
per  square  mile.* 

The  principal  rivers  arc  the  Romney, 
the  Taaf,  the  Ely,  the  Ogmore,  the  NeatFi, 
and  the  Tawc.  Most  of  these  rivers 
originate  in  the  mountains  of  Brecknock- 
shire. The  Romney  forms  the  boundary 
between  this  countyand  Monmouthshire. 
The  Taaf  or  TafT,  entering  Ghimorgau- 
sliirefrom  the  north,  passes  MerthyrTyd- 
fil,  and  taking  nearly  a southern  course 
past  Llandalf  and  Caerdifi',  falls  into  the 
bay  of  Penarth  below  Caerdifi*;  its  course 
is  about  35  miles.  Tiio  Ely  has  its 
source  more  to  the  south,  in  the  hills 
norlli  of  Llantrisscnt ; passing  by  that 
town  it  takes  a winding  course  to  the 
south-east,  and  falls  into  tlic  Severn  a 
little  to  the  south  of  Caerdifi'.  The 
Ogmore  rises  in  the  mountains  in  the 
central  part  of  the  county,  and  flowing 
by  Bridgend  falls  into  tlie  Bristol 
channel  at  the  south-east  extremity  of 
Swansea  bay.  The  Neath  enters  Gla- 
morganshire from  Brecknockshire,  and 
taking  a south-west  direction  posses  by 
Nentn,  and  fidls  into  the  most  northern 
part  of  Swansea  bay  ; it  is  navigable  for 
small  vessels  to  Neath  bridge.  The 
Tuwe  enters  the  county  from  the  north- 
west, and  falls  into  Swansea  bay  at 
Swansea.  The  Caerdiff  canal  com- 
mences at  Caerdifif*,  and  follows  the 
valley  of  the  Taaf  to  Merthyr  Tydfil : 
its  length  is  about  26  miles,  and  It  rises 
above  600  feet.  About  7 miles  south  of 
Merthyr  Tydfil  it  is  joined  by  the  Abcr- 
dnre  canal,  which  is  about  7 miles  long. 
Tlicse  canals  arc  used  for  the  export  of 
iron,  coal,  and  limestone.  The  Neath 
canal,  which  is  about-  14  miles  long, 
commences  in  the  mountainous  country 
near  Aberpergwm,  and  follows  the  valley 
of  the  Neath  to  the  town  of  Neath,  a 
little  below  which  it  joins  the  Neath 
river.  The  Swansea  canal  commences 
in  Swansea  harbour,  and  following  the 
valley  of  the  Tawe  enters  Brecknock- 


* Dncrlption  of  the  Mineral  Baiinof  Glamonaui- 
by  Mr.  MArtin,  in  Phil.  Tran*,  for  May  laiM). 
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shire.  It  is  nnout  15  miles  long,  and 
has  u rise  of  above  350  feet ; it  is  used 
for  the  export  of  coal  and  other  minerals 
from  the  mining  district.  There  are 
several  smaller  canals.  There  arc  also 
various  railways  in  the  county,  which 
are  employed  for  the  conveyance  of  the 
minerals.  A railway  connects  Bridgend 
with  Forth  Cawl  harbour,  and  a branch 
of  the  same  railway,  which  penetrates 
the  mountainous  district  east  of  .\her- 
cafon,  conveys  the  mineral  produce  of 
that  part  also  to  Forth  Cawl.  A rail- 
road runs  from  the  point  where  the 
Aberdare  joins  the  Swansea  canal, 
nortliwards  parallel  to  the  Swansea 
canal,  to  Merthyr  Tydfil,  and  from 
Merthyr  Tydfil  is  continued  into  the 
mining  districts.  The  Taff  Vale  Rail- 
way carries  passengers  and  goods.  The 
South  Wales  Railway  passes  from 
Newport  to  Caerdiff^  thence  near  Lhui- 
daff  to  Bridgend  and  Swansea. 

This  county  is  divided  into  ten  hun- 
dreds— Caerphilly,  Cowbridge,  Dinas 
Powis,  Kihbcr,  Llangevelach,  Miskin, 
Neath,  Newcastle,  Ogmore,  and  Swan- 
sea. 

The  county  contains  128  parishes,  one 
city,  and  seven  miu-ket  tow  ns.  Glamor- 
gonsitirc  is  represented  in  Purliamcnt  by 
one  member. 

Caerdifi',  an  ancient  borough,  and  the 
county  and  election  town,  is  situated  on 
tile  river  'faaf  and  Soutli  Wales  ILiil- 
wny,  i()0  niilt^s  west  of  London.  It 
is  irrogul.arly  built,  but  contains  some 
tolerably  good  bouses.  The  principal 
part  of  the  buildings  stand  on  a plain 
about  a mile  from  the  sea.  Tlio  town 
comprises  two  parishes,  hut  there  is 
only  one  church,  the  other  having  been 
destroyed  by  a sud<len  inundation  in 
1607.  The  remaining  church,  a plain 
structure  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
stands  in  the  centre  of  the  town.  The 
tower  is  more  modern  than  the  other 
part  of  the  building,  and  in  a more 
ornamented  slyle.  Tlie  town  hall  is  a 
commodious  building;  and  there  is  a new 
county  gaol,  and  a neat  tlieatre.  '1  he 
river  is  crossed  by  a good  bridge  of  five 
arches,  erected  in  179G.  Vessels  of  300 
tons  burthen  can  come  up  to  the  town, 
and  three  miles  below  it  is  Penarth 
harbour,  which  belongs  to  the  town, 
and  is  capable  of  receiving  vessels  of 
the  largest  size.  Caerdifl'  may  lie  con- 
sidered the  port  of  Merthyr  Tydfil, 
with  which  it  is  comicctcd  by  the 
Caerdiflf  canal  and  the  Tafi*  Vale  Rail- 


way. Tin  plates,  which  arc  manu- » 
factured  about  four  miles  north  of  the 
town,  together  with  cast  and  wrought 
iron,  form  considerable  articles  of  export. 
Oats,  barley,  butter,  and  poultrj’,  are 
likewise  exported  to  Bristol.  Caerdiff 
sends  one  member  to  Parliament,  in  con- 
junction with  Cowbridge  and  Lluntris- 
sent. 

Cnordififis  said  to  have  been  founded 
in  the  year  1079.  It  was  formerly  a 
walled  town,  and  had  four  gates.  The 
remains  of  the  ancient  casilc  are  to  the 
north  of  the  town  ; ami  the  tower  in 
which  Robert  Duke  of  Normandy  was 
confined  for  28  years  by  his  brother 
Henry  I.  is  »iid  to  be  still  standing. 
Tbc  castle  lias  been  converted  into  a 
modern  residence. 

Merthyr  Tydfil  is  situated  in  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Taaf,  9 mih?s  from 
the  source  of  that  river,  and  25  from 
CacrdilT.  Some  miles  below  Merthyr 
Tydfil  the  valley  is  narrow  and  bounded 
by  steep  hills,  but  it  exjKinds  gradually 
towards  tbc  part  where  the  town  is 
principally  built.  This  place  de|)onds  for 
its  prosperity  entirely  upon  the  mineral 
w ealth  of  the  surrounding  district,  which 
conUins  a rich  iron  ore,  as  w ell  as  coal 
and  limestone.  The  greater  part  of  the 
j^opulntion  arc  employed  in  mining  and 
smelting.  The  houses  chiefly  consist 
of  labourers*  cottages,  or  of  small  ale- 
houses, and  bcer-sho|>s,  or  of  retail  sho{^ 
for  sup|)lying  the  working  class.  The 
houses  are  scattored  about  the  valley 
and  on  the  hills,  and  fresh  groups  of 
houses  arc  continually  rising  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  great  works.  The 
amount  of  population  is  very  fluctu- 
ating : a slight  improvement  or  depres- 
sion in  the  iron  trade  increases  or  di- 
minishes it  by  thousands.  There  are 
24  furnaces  in  the  parish,  the  stopjxige 
of  only  one  of  wliich  throws  out  of  em- 
ployment not  only  a large  number  of 
workmen,  but  many  other  persons  w ho 
supply  the  working  population. 

Insides  the  church,  which  is  a plain 
modern  building,  there  is  a chapel  of 
e.ase  and  several  meeting-houses.  The 
nuirkct-pluce  is  a miserable,  dirty  spot, 
and  extremely  inconvenient.  Notwitli- 
stunding  tiie  humble  condition  of  the 
inhabitants,  the  town  has  a theatre  and 
two  rending  societies.  About  three  miles 
north  of  the  town  stands  Costel)  Morlni, 
an  ancient  fortress  built  on  the  summit 
of  a mountain.  It  was  reduced  to  ruins 
in  the  civil  wars  of  the  seventceDth  cen- 
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tnnr.  MertK^ir  Tvdfil  was  made  a Par- 
IwmenUry  boroo^h  by  the  Rcf«>rm  Act, 
and  DOW  send»  one  member  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  Parliatnoman* 
boroogh  is  nearly  co-extensive  with 
the  parish,  which  is  obmit  ten  miles 
lonp,  with  an  average  width  of  thre-e 
miles.  DowUis  is  a chupelry  within 
tile  parte  h. 

Aberdare  is  so  closely  connected  with 
Merthyr  Tydhl  in  its  occupations  and 
prosperity,  ilwt  the  description  oi'  the 
one  nearly  im']ud<.*s  tiuu  of  the  oilier. 
This  town  is  silaaced  on  the  Cyiion.  in 
a valley  surrounded  by  mountains.  Tlie 
principal  part  of  the  town  is  al>out 
3 miles  from  Merthyr  Tydfil.  Tliere  is 
one  tolerably  good  road  between  the  two 
places,  but  it  is  raiiier  circuitous  : tlie 
direct  road  over  the  mountain  is  barely 
passable  for  wheel  carriages.  From  the 
south  end  of  the  parish  of  Merthyr 
Tvdfil,  a branch  of  the  Cnerditi*  canal 
ruris  up  to  this  town,  by  which  the  rich 
products  of  the  district  are  conveyed  to 
the  port  of  Caeniitf.  Tlmre  are  several 
extensive  iron  works  at  Ab»*rdare,  from 
wliich  tram  roads  or  railways  are  made 
to  the  canal  for  ilic  more  easy  transit  of 
the  manufactured  metal.  Aberdarr  was 
enfranchised  by  the  llefurm  Act,  and 
made  a contributory  borough  to  Mer- 
thyr Tydfil, 

Cowbridge,  a contributory  borough  to 
Caerditr,  and  an  ancient  corporate  town, 
is  a very  small  place  at  present,  but 
appears  to  have  been  once  a town  of 
importance.  One  of  the  old  gates  is 
still  standing.  The  quarter  sessions  Cor 
the  county  arc  held  hero.  It  is  situated 
in  the  valley  of  the  small  river  Daw  or 
Thaw,  and  in  the  plain  of  Glamorgan, 
12  miles  west  of  Caerditf.  This  town 
has  no  trade  or  important  manufac- 
ture. Tlierc  arc  several  schools,  and 
among  them  an  eiuloved  grammar 
school. 

l.lantrissent,  10  miles  N.W.  of  Cacr- 
dilf,  is  situatetl  near  tlie  summit  of  n 
high  and  steep  hill,  on  the  t*<ige  of  ilw 
great  Welsh  coal  basin.  It  commands 
a fine  view  of  the  plaiu  of  Glamorgan 
and  the  sea.  The  streets  arc  steep  and 
narrow,  and  the  town  contains  very  few 
good  lioust's.  The  church,  whicli  is 
large,  is  of  Norman  architecture.  Tlie 
town  hall  and  market  place  are  modern 
buildings.  The  hill  on  which  this  place 
stands  abounds  with  lead  ore,  and  on 
the  south  of  the  town  there  are  works 
for  extracting  the  mctaL  Llantrissent 


is  a borough  contributory  to  Caerdiff, 
and  is  near  the  .South  Wales  Railway. 

The  dry  or  rather  village  of  Llandatf 
is  on  the  river  Taaf,  about  two  miles 
above  Caerditf.  'I'huugh  a bishop’s  see, 
it  contains  very  few  buildincs  except 
niiserahle  cottages.  The  cathedral  is  an 
object  of  curiiteity  both  to  tlie  arcliitect 
and  antiquary.  It  was  foundiMl  in  the 
begit^ing  of  the  twelftli  century,  but 
the  old  building  becoming  much  dilapi- 
dated, it  was  repaired  and  almost  re- 
built alioiit  the  year  1/51.  The  prevail- 
ing architecture  is  early  English,  but 
there  are  some  parts  in  the  Norman 
style.  Tile  dimensions  of  tlie  cathedral 
are  300  feet  in  length,  and  80  feet  in 
breadth.  Tlie  ruins  of  tlie  bishop’s 
pulace  are  near  the  citthednil.  Owen 
Glendwr  is  said  to  have  dt‘strt>yed  the 
plac<%  and  to  have  greatly  damaged  the 
cutliedral  aUo. 

Swansea  is  situated  on  the  South 
Wales  Uailway,  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  river  Tawe,  which  falls  into  the 
liristol  cliannel  at  Swansea  bay,  dose 
to  the  town : it  is  35  miles  west  of 
Caerdilf.  Swansea  is  a pros|>erous  and 
increasing  town,  which  owes  its  import- 
ance mainly  to  the  numerous  copper 
works  and  collieru^  in  tiie  neighbour- 
hood. Much  steam  coal  is  sliipped 
here.  Tlie  beauty  and  salubrity  of  lire 
situation  and  the  excelleocc  of  the  sea- 
bathing have  likewise  Ruidcred  it  a well- 
frequented  watering  place  during  the 
summer  season.  I'iie  town  consists  of 
severM  stieets,  running  from  north  to 
south,  about  three-quarters  of  a mile, 
and  from  east  lowest  about  threc-eigiiths 
of  a mile.  The  houses  are  generally  well 
built;  many  of  them  are  lodging-liouscs, 
adapted  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
wealtliiesc  class  of  visitors.  The  parish 
church  IS  a modern  building  of  large 
dimeiteions.  There  is  likewi>e  another 
SDiuU  church,  besides  several  places  of 
worship  for  dissenters.  The  old  castle 
is  in  the  midst  of  the  town,  and  though 
it  stands  on  an  elevated  spot,  it  is  so 
surroiuidetl  by  liouses  tliat  its  otherwise 
bold  and  picturesque  appearance  is  en- 
tirely lost.  The  principal  part  which 
remains  is  a lofty  circular  lower.  Those 
apartments  of  the  castle  which  are  still 
habitable  have  been  converted  into  a 
receptacle  for  the  poor,  and  a prison  for 
debtors.  The  common  gaol  is  situated 
a little  to  the  south  of  the  town,  aod 
near  to  it,  and  close  to  the  sea,  is  aa 
infirmary.  The  town  hall  is  a coenmo- 
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dious  modern  building.  Tlicrc  is  a free 
school,  endowed  in  16B4,  and  also  Lan* 
casterian  and  other  schools  recently 
established.  A theatre  and  public  rooms 
have  been  erected  within  the  last  few 
years.  Swansea  has  a lat^e  and  hand- 
some pier,  one  arm  of  which  runs  out 
from  the  eastern  side  of  the  river,  and 
another  from  the  west;  a cross  pier  was 
added  in  1814  ; the  whole  encloses  a 
spacious  harbour  which  communicates 
with  the  river  Tawe,  and  at  low  water 
IS  nearly  dry.  The  Swansea  canal  has 
been  already  described.  A short  canal 
connects  Swansea  harbour  with  the 
river  Neath,  on  the  west  bank  of  which 
it  passes  close  to  the  town  of  Neath, 
and  about  a mile  and  a half  beyond 
joins  the  Neath  canal.  A third  canal 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Tawe,  and  about 
three  miles  long,  communicates  with 
some  collieries.  There  is  also  a tram 
road  to  the  Mumbles  Head,  about  five 
miles  south-west  of  the  town,  on  which 
a lighthouse  has  been  erected.  Several 
tram  and  railroads  connect  the  different 
works,  and  the  canals,  and  wharfs.  A 
floating  harbour  with  a swing  bridge 
across  the  river  has  been  projected ; 
at  present  the  only  means  of  cross- 
ing the  river  are  by  a ferry.  Swansea 
is  the  great  seat  of  the  smelting  of  cop- 

f»er  ores,  Cornish,  Welsh,  Irish,  Austra- 
iau,  Cuban,  and  Chilian.  There  arc 
copper  works  at  small  intervals  along 
the  river  Tawe  — three  on  the  left, 
and  five  on  the  right  bank.  There  are 
also  brass  wire  works,  and  two  large 
potteries.  The  earthenware  which  is 
manufactured  is  of  the  best  quality,  and 
comprises  almost  every  article  produced 
at  tlic  Staffordshire  works.  In  1099  a 
colony  from  Somersetshire  was  brougitt 
over  to  Swansea.  The  descendants  of 
this  ancient  colony  still  continue  a dis- 
tinct race  ; they  intermarry  only  among 
themselves,  and  are  quite  distinct  in 
their  manners  and  dialect  from  the  other 
inhabitants  of  the  place.  Swansea  was 
formerly  a contributory  liorotigh  to  Cacr- 
ciifl;  Since  the  Reform  Act  it  sends  a 
member  to  Parliament  in  conjunction 
with  Neath,  Kenfig,  LlwchwT,  and 
Aberafon, 

Ncatli,  a borough  and  market  town, 
seven  miles  N.  E.  of  Swansea,  lies 
principally  on  the  South  Wales  Rail- 
way, and  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river 
Neath,  which  falls  into  tlic  Uristol  chan- 
nel, about  two  and  a half  miles  below 
the  town.  It  is  ao  irregular,  ill-built 


place,  though  it  contains  many  good 
houses.  Tlic  church  is  a spacious  build- 
ing, with  a square  embattled  tower. 
The  town  hall  occupies  the  middle  of 
the  market-place,  and  has  a covered 
market  underneath.  The  river  is  crossed 
by  a bridge,  up  to  which  vessels  of  300 
tons  can  approach ; but  the  trade  of  the 
place  is  principally  carried  on  by  large 
communication  with  Britton  Ferry, 
which  is  about  2^  miles  below  the 
bridge.  Britton  Ferry  is  considered  the 
port  of  Neath,  and  through  it  all  the 
mineral  products  of  the  district  are  ex- 
ported. Neath  is  connected  with  Swan- 
sea by  the  short  canal  already  described ; 
and  with  the  iron  works  near  Aberdare 
by  a tram  road  which  runs  to  Aberdare 
from  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
Neath  canal.  The  trade  of  Neath  is 
vcr>-  considerable.  The  exports  are 
coal,  culm,  copper,  iron,  iron  listings, 
spelter,  fire  bricks,  oak  timber,  and  bark. 
The  imports  are  copper,  iron,  and  zinc 
ores,  corn,  flour,  foreign  timber,  and 
general  shop  goods.  There  arc  many 
great  copper,  iron,  and  tin  works  in  the 
neighbourhood.  On  an  eminence  to  the 
east  of  the  town  arc  the  remains  of  the 
old  castle.  A little  to  the  north  of 
Neath  is  a beautiful  cataract  where  the 
water  falls  over  a rock  150  feet  high. 
About  a mile  below  the  town  are  tlic 
remains  of  the  abbey  of  Neath. 

Llwcliwr,  or  Loughor,  is  an  ancient 
borough  and  also  a contributory  borough 
to  Swansea,  from  which  it  is  about  eight 
miles  distant  to  the  west.  It  is  a small 
village,  situated  near  the  moutli  of  the 
river  Loughor;  the  borough  contains 
about  1000  acres.  There  arc  a colliery, 
some  small  zinc  works,  and  a manufac- 
tory for  pyroligneous  acid.  Ships  of 
200  tons  burthen  can  come  up  to  the 
village.  There  is  a bridge  over  the 
river.  Loughor  is  probably  on  the  Ro- 
man site  of  Leuenrum.  There  are  two 
small  Roman  camps  east  of  the  town. 

Aberafon  is  a borough  and  small  town 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Avon,  an 
inconsiderable  stream  which  flows  into 
tlie  bay  of  Swansea.  It  is  seven  miles 
from  Swansea,  direct  distance.  The 
river  is  navigable  for  a short  distance 
from  its  mouth ; and  the  hills  w hich 
bound  the  narrow  valley  through  whicii 
the  Avon  runs  are  rich  in  iron  stone  and 
coals.  These  circumstances  have  caused 
some  important  manufactories  to  spring 
up  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  place.  The  principd  are  two  tin- 
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plate  works,  on  tlio  left  bank  of  the 
river,  and  the  British  Copper  Com- 
pany's establishment  at  Tai-bach,  about 
tliree-quarters  of  a mile  from  tlie  town. 
A new  floating  harbour  has  been  made. 

Kenflg  is  a straggling  village,  about 
13  miles  direct  distance  south-east  of 
Swansea.  It  has  no  manufactures  or 
trade,  but  it  is  one  of  the  most  ancient 
municipal  boroughs  in  Wales,  and  is 
now  a contributory  borough  to  Swan- 
sea. The  town  was  ruim^  by  a great 
inundation  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

Bridgend,  a market  town  on  the  river 
Ogmore,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a 
stone  bridge,  is  one  of  the  polling  places 
for  the  county,  and  about  eighteen  miles 
west  of  CaerdilT,  It  is  tolerably  well 
built,  and  has  a neat  town  hall.  It  has 
also  a woollen  manufacture.  Tlic  river 
abounds  with  salmon  and  trout, 

Caerphilly  is  a small  market  town 
seven  miles  north  of  CaerdilF,  near 
the  Komney.  It  contains  a few  good 
houses.  The  neighbourhood  abounds 
witli  coal  and  iron  ore,  but  there  are 
no  smelting  works.  It  has  a woollen 
manufacture.  There  arc  considerable 
remains  of  the  walls  and  rooms  of  the 
ancient  castle  of  Caerphilly.  The  great 
hall,  of  which  a large  part  exists,  is  70 
feet  long  and  30  wide. — Forth  Cawl  is 
a harbour  with  a railway  to  Duffryn, 
Llynvf. 

Glamorganshire  was  in  possession  of 
the  Romans  during  their  occupation  of 
this  island,  as  appears  from  various  en- 
campments which  still  exist.  A Roman 
road,  Julia  Strata,  crossed  the  county 
from  east  to  west.  The  castellated  and 
ecclesiastical  remains  are  numerous ; 
besides  the  castles  of  Caerphilly,  Neath, 
CacrdilT,  and  Swansea,  there  ore  the 
remains  of  Coity  castle  near  Bridgend, 
which  are  very  extensive,  and  those  of 
Oystermouth  at  tlie  eastern  extremity 
of  Swansea  Bay,  those  of  Ogmore 
castle,  St.  Donatt’s  castle,  and  several 
others.  Of  Margam  abbey,  a few  miles 
south-east  of  Neath,  there  are  consider- 
able remains  : the  walls  of  the  chapter- 
house arc  still  sUinding.  The  cliiirch 
of  Ewenny,  near  Bridgend,  which  be- 
longed to  the  Benedictine  priory,  is  now 
used  as  a parish  church.  There  was  n 
college  or  seminary  at  Llantnit,  of  which 
there  arc  also  some  remains. 

Brecknockshire 

is  an  inland  county,  bounded  on  the 
south  by  Glamorganshire,  on  the  south- 


east by  Monmouthshire,  on  the  east  bj 
Herefordshire,  on  the  north-east  and 
north  by  Radnorshire,  and  on  the  west 
by  Cardiganshire  and  Caermarthensliirc. 
Its  greatest  length  from  north  to  south 
is  37  miles,  and  from  cast  to  west  30 
miles : the  area  is  75-i  square  miles. 
The  surface  is  very  inregtdar,  and  it 
contains  the  most  elevated  tract  of  high 
land  in  South  Wales.  It  is  traversed  by 
two  principal  mountain  ranges : one  on 
the  north,  called  the  Epynt,  runs  in  a 
north-east  direction,  and  the  other  on 
the  south,  which  belongs  to  the  range  of 
the  Mynyd  Du,  or  Black  Mountaios,  or 
Forest  Fawr,  runs  from  west  to  cast:, 
between  these  two  ranges  is  the  valley 
of  the  Upper  Usk.  Brecknock  Beacon, 
in  the  southern  ran^c,  about  live  miles 
from  Brecknock,  is  considered  the 
highest  point  in  South  Wales,  being 
2,862  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Thc  Capellante  mountain  in  the  same 
range  is  2,394  feet  higli.  A tract  of 
high  ground  on  the  east  sule  of  the 
county  extends  from  Talgarth  to  Crick- 
howell,  and  contains  the  Cradle  moun- 
tain, which  is  2,545  feet  high. 

The  central  and  south-east  part  of 
this  county  is  occupied  by  the  old  red 
sandstone.  In  the  west  part  of  the 
county  there  are  CTauwacke  slates. 
There  are  no  minerms  in  this  county, 
except  a little  copper,  which  is  noC 
worked  j and  a small  tract  of  coal  and 
ironstone  near  the  borders  of  Mon- 
mouthshire. 

There  is  great  variety  of  soil.  On 
those  parts  of  the  mountains  which  arc 
level  enough  not  to  allow  the  upper 
soil  to  be  washed  away,  it  consists  of  a 
red  loam,  which  is  also  found  at  the 
base  of  these  mountains,  where  it  is 
thickly  deposited  from  the  crumbling  of 
the  steep  sides,  and  forms  a soil  of 
great  fertility.  In  the  vale  of  Usk  the 
soil  is  a light  sandy  loam  : to  the  north- 
ward it  is  more  fertile  and  tenacious. 
On  the  north-west,  the  soil  is  a dark 
brown  peat,  from  6 to  12  inches  in 
depth,  with  a clay  bottom.  The  vale  of 
Wye  has  a brown  gravelly  soil,  which 
ns  the  valley  widens  is  changed  to  a ffne 
rich  loam.  The  east  part  of  the  county, 
comprising  the  vales  of  the  Usk  and 
Wyo,  is  the  most  fertile,  and  produces 
a considerable  quantity  of  wheat.  Cider 
is  also  made  in  this  part.  Oats  and  bar- 
ley are  the  chief  crops  in  the  other  ports 
of  the  county.  On  the  mountains  small 
black  cattle  and  sheep  are  fed.  Owin^ 
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however,  to  tiw  rouch  character  of  the 
surface,  about  a third  of  the  wliolc  land 
is  entirely  waste  and  unfit  for  culiiv;ition, 
and  it  is  very  bare  of  wood.  The  mi- 
nerals are  copper  and  lead,  besides  iron, 
coal,  and  limestone.  Most  of  the  iron 
works  are  on  tlie  borders  of  Monmouth- 
shire. Tlicre  are  some  very  extensive 
iron  works  near  tlve  source  of  the  Rom- 
ney river  and  at  Llanelly, 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Wye,  the 
Usk,  the  Irvon,  Tawe,  and  Taaf.  Tlie 
Wye  forms  the  boundary  between  this 
county  and  Radnorshire  for  about  34 
milesj  it  contains  a grwtt  variety  of  fish, 
as  salmon,  trout,  grayling,  pike,  and 
perch.  The  Usk  rises  in  the  lilack 
Mountains,  south-west  ofTrecastle,  ai>d 
takes  a winding  direction  to  the  east  as 
far  as  Brecon,  whence  it  has  a south- 
east course  by  Crickhowcll,  about  two 
miles  below  which  town  it  enters  Mon- 
mouthshire. That  part  of  Brecknock- 
shire, which  is  north-west  of  the  Epynt, 
chiefly  belongs  to  the  basin  of  tlie  Wye. 
'nie  Irvon,  or  Yrfon,  which  joins  tlie 
Wye  near  Builtli,  belongs  to  this  part  of 
the  county.  The  central  part  of  the 
county  chiefly  belongs  to  the  uiiper  basin 
of  the  Usk,  and  a small  part  ot  it  to  that 
of  the  Wye.  All  the  waters  from  the 
south  side  of  the  Mynyd  Du,  wliich 
forms  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
basin  of  the  upper  Usk,  flow'  into  Gla- 
morganshire. The  Tawe  rises  on  the 
soutnorn  side  of  the  Black  Mountains, 
and  passes  into  Glamorganshire  near 
Ystradpynlais.  The  Taaf  rises  near 
Copcllantc  and  enters  Glamorganshire 
two  or  three  miles  from  Merthyr  Tydfil. 
About  five  nnlcs  to  the  E.S.E.  of  Bre- 
con is  a lake  wliich  is  about  five  miles 
in  drcumferencc ; this  lake,  as  ivell  ns 
the  rivers  of  the  county,  abounds  in  fish. 

The  Brecknock  canal,  which  extends 
from  Brecknock  to  Newport,  follows  the 
\nlley  of  the  Usk  from  Brecknock  past 
Crickhowcll  to  the  borders  of  the  county 
near  Abcrgavtmny  in  Monmouthshire. 
A railroad  from  Brecknock  to  Hay,  on 
the  e:ust  side  of  tlie  county,  is  continued 
from  Hay  through  a small  part  of  Ilcre- 
fordsliire  to  tlie  Wyc  below  Bettwg 
chapel.  A railroad  from  the  Tredgar 
iron-works,  which  are  just  within  the 
border  of  Monmouthshire,  ctwaraum- 
cates  with  the  Jhecknock  canal  about 
halfway  bda’ceu  Ifrecknock  and  Crick- 
howell ; and  another  line  from  the  same 
mining  district  comronnicates  with  the 
Brecknock  canal  below  Crickhowcll  just 


on  the  borders  of  Brecknockshire  and 
Monmouthshire.  A short  n.art  of  the 
Swansea  canal  is  iu  the  south-west  part 
of  the  county,  and  from  the  northern 
extremity  of  this  canal  n railroad  runs 
across  the  Forest  Fawr  to  the  Usk, 
which  it  strikes  about  two  miles  east  of 
Trecastle. 

A great  deal  of  raiu  falls  iu  Breck- 
nockshire, and  the  mountuinons  tracts 
arc  cold  and  wet.  In  tlie  lowest  part 
of  the  valleys  of  the  Usk  and  Wye,  the 
climate  is  moderate  and  healthy. 

Brecknockshire  is  divided  into  six 
hundrcnls,  containing  G9  parishes,  and 
4 market  tow'ns.  The  hundreds  are 
Ijuilth,  Crickliowell,  Devynnock,  Mer- 
thyr, Penkclly,  ami  Talgarth.  Tlie 
county  sends  one  memb^  to  parlia- 
ment. 

Brecon,  or  Brecknock,  a borough,  and 
the  county  and  election  town,  is  168 
miles  W.N.W.  of  London.  It  princi- 
pally consists  of  four  or  five  irr<‘giilar 
streets,  tlie  houses  of  w hich  are  rather 
meanly  built.  It  is  in  a picturesque 
situation  at  the  junction  of  the  Houd-du 
and  the  Usk  ; tliere  is  a bridge  over 
the  L\sk,  and  several  bridges  over  the 
Ilond-du.  Brecon  is  a veiy'old  tovn» 
and  is  by  some  supposed  to  have  been  a 
Roniim  station.  It  had  formerly  a wall 
and  ditch,  with  five  gates.  A strong 
castle  was  erected  at  Brecon  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  1. : all  that  now  remains  is 
tlie  armoury,  part  of  the  w^Uls,  and  one 
of  the  towers,  which  serves  os  an  ar- 
moury for  15,000  stand  of  arms  and 
1500  swords.  To  lliis  is  attached  an 
arsenal,  a substantial  brick  building, 
two  stories  high,  09  feet  long  and  35 
broad.  There  arc  three  parUh  churches 
and  four  meeting-houses  for  dissenters. 
The  Priory  church,  which  is  now  the 
principal  chnrdt  in  Brecon,  formerly 
belonged  to  tlie  Benedictine  priory  (4* 
Brecon.  The  chief  inaiiufactures  are 
flannel  ami  woollen  cloth,  but  the  town 
derives  a great  (lart  of  its  importance 
from  l>eing  a centnil  point  fur  the  supply 
of  the  rest  of  the  county.  There  are 
barracks  at  Brecon,  and  an  irifirmary. 
The  town  is  lighted  with  gas.  There 
are  Lancasterian  schools,  a small  gram- 
mar school,  and  another  chaiity  school. 
Brecon  sends  one  member  to  parlia- 
ment. 

Builth,  a small  town,  14  miles  north 
of  Brecon,  \s  a very  andent  place,  sup- 
posed to  be  U»e  Bullauuu  of  the  Romans, 
Roman  antiquities  are  occasionally  found 
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licrc.  The  town,  which  is  on 

the  hanks  of  the  river  Wvc,  consists 
chiefly  of  one  lonj;  street,  containing 
Bonu*  toleralily  built  houses.  There  is 
a small  stocking  mamifuctory.  About 
a mile  north-west  of  Builih  are  some 
saline  springs. 

Talgarth,  anotlier  small  town,  is  8 
miles  K.N.E.  of  Brecon. 

Crickhowell  is  situated  near  the  Usk, 
13  mih  s E.8.E.  from  Brechin.  A bridge 
of  14  arches  crosses  the  river.  Near 
Crickhowell  arc  the  vestiges  of  an 
ancient  castle,  and  of  an  encampment, 
supposed  Leland  to  l>e  the  Cragus 
Iloelinus  of  the  Homans. 

Hay,  on  the  Wyc,  is  a small  market 
town. 

CAERMAETHENSIIine 

IS  hounded  on  the  ejist  by  Brecknock- 
shire, on  the  south-east  by  Glamor- 
gausliire,  on  the  south  hy  the  Bristol 
Channel,  on  the  west  by  IVmbroke- 
sliire,  and  on  ilte  north  by  Cardi- 
ganshire. Us  extreme  length  from  east 
to  west  is  43  miles,  and  from  north  to 
south  29  miles:  the  area  is  974  s<tuarc 
miles. 

The  surface  of  the  countrj'  may  be 
descrilK?d  as  generally  consisting  of  steep 
iiills  and  fertile  valleys.  The  hills  arc 
bleak,  and  in  some  parts  rise  to  a con- 
siderable elevation.  The  highest  sum- 
mit of  the  Black  Mountains,  w hicli  are 
also  partly  in  BreckixK'kshire,  is  2859 
feet  above  the  sea.  The  vale  of  Towy, 
which  extends  from  the  south  in  a 
north-east  direction,  is  30  miles  in 
length,  but  it  seldom  attains  more  tluin 
two  miles  in  breadth  ; it  is  extremely 
fertile  and  picturesque ; the  soil  is  of  u 
light  brown  or  red  mould,  well  adapted 
to  tlic  growth  of  wheat  or  oats.  On  tlic 
higher  grounds  the  soil  is  of  a cold  blue 
or  yellow'  day,  or  a dark  brown  pout  on 
a clayey  substratum.  The  List  descrip- 
tion of  land  is  applied  to  pasturage,  and 
feeds  numbers  of  block  cattle  ajid  horses, 
which  form  a considerable  article  of  ex- 
port. The  native  sheep  are  small,  but 
the  South  Downs  have  been  introduced 
with  success.  Barley  and  oats  arc  the 
principal  cro{>s  ou  the  arable  lauds; 
oats  arc  raised  in  sufficient  quantity 
fur  exportation  to  Bristol.  Limestone 
abounds  in  this  county,  especially  on  tlie 
8em  coast  near  Laugharne,  near  Kid- 
welly, and  on  the  Block  Mountains. 
The  district  between  the  range  of  lime- 
atooe  and  the  southern  borders  is  prin* 


cipally  occupied  with  coal-hcds  inter- 
mixed with  iron  ore.  Tiic  land  is  much 
more  fertile  where  the  substratum  is 
limestone  than  where  there  are  beds  of 
coal  or  iron  ore.  Marble  quarries  fte 
w orked  in  the  parish  of  Llangendearne, 
and  there  are  lead-ininrs  in  the  vale  of 
Towy,  about  six  ndlcs  from  Llandoverj’. 

Tlie  principal  rivers  are  the  Towy, 
the  Colliy,  the  Tcify,  the  Taaf,  and  the 
Llw. 

The  Towy  rises  in  an  extensive  mo- 
niss  in  Cardiganshire,  and  at  a short 
distance  from  its  source  is  joined  by 
tlie  lesser  Towy,  wliich  rises  in  the 
same  morass.  Near  tlieir  junction  tlie 
river  enters  Cuermarthenshire,  and  tak- 
ing a southern  course  passes  through 
Llandoverj',  from  Llandovery  it  conti- 
nues by  a winding  course  iu  a south- 
west direction  to  Cuermartlieii,  and  falls 
into  the  Bristol  Channel.  Tliis  part  of 
the  British  Channel  is  called  Caermar- 
tlien  Bay  ; it  is  formed  by  the  coast  of 
Caermarilu.nshire  receding  further  in- 
land than  the  coasts  of  Beiubrokcshire 
and  Glamorgan^ln're.  Tlie  river  Cothy 
rises  in  tlie  north  part  of  the  county, 
and  falls  into  tlie  Towy,  about  seven 
miles  above  Caermarthen.  The  Towy 
has  several  other  tributary  streams* 
The  1 cify  rises  iu  Cardiganshire,  forms 
the  boundary  between  the  counties  of 
Cardigan  and  Pembroke,  and  falls  into 
the  Irish  Channel.  The  Taaf  and  the 
Corweii  rise  on  the  west,  unite  near  St. 
Clare,  and  full  into  the  bay  of  Caermar- 
theu  at  Laugharne.  The  river  Llw  has 
its  source  in  the  Black  ^lountains,  and 
forms  part  of  the  boundary  between 
Caermarthen  and  Glamorgiuishirc.  AH 
these  rivers  abound  in  fish,  which  are 
likewise  plentiful  in  a small  lake  situated 
on  the  highest  part  of  Myuydd  Mawr, 
or  tlic  Great  ^lountain,  which  is  u few 
miles  to  the  west  of  Llaiid-y-bic.  The 
South  Wales  Railway  is  to  pass  by 
Llanelly  and  Cacrinartlienshlre  to  Fish- 
guard and  Pembroke.  The  Llanelly 
Railway  runs  up  the  valley  from  the 
river  of  that  name. 

This  county  is  divided  into  eight 
hundreds,  consisting  of  81  parishes,  and 
containing  eight  market  towns.  It  re- 
turns one  member  to  parliament. 

Caermarthen,  the  county  town,  is  212 
miles  west  of  London.  Caermarthen 
sends  a member  to  the  Commons* 
House,  in  conjunciiuD  with  LLmelly. 
The  limits  of  the  elective  francliise  are 
much  more  extensive  than  those  of  the 
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town.  Cacrmarthen  is  situated  in  a 
valley  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Towy, 
about  20  miles  above  its  mouth.  The 
streets  arc  steep  and  irregular,  but  the 
liaises  are  better  built  than  is  usual  in 
Welsh  towns.*  The  church,  which  is  a 
large  building,  stands  without  the  town. 
The  Guildhall  is  a neat  stone  building, 
supported  on  Ionic  pillars,  beneatli 
which  is  the  market-place.  The  county 
gaol,  which  occupies  the  site  of  an  an- 
cient castle,  is  arranged  on  Howard’s 
plan.  Tile  river  is  crossed  by  a hand- 
some stone  bridge,  consisting  of  six 
main  arches,  and  four  smaller  arches  in 
the  parapet  at  the  south  end  to  admit 
the  passage  of  the  waters  during  the 
floods.  The  river  is  navigable  up  to 
the  bridge  for  vessels  of  200  tons  bur- 
then, and  the  town  is  consequently  the 
depot  from  which  a great  ]>art  of  the 
county  of  Cardigan,  as  well  as  Caer- 
marthenshire,  is  supplied  with  timber 
from  the  Baltic;  and  with  colonial  pro- 
duce, wine,  groceries,  and  dry  goods, 
coast-wise.  Cacrmarthen  exports  con- 
siderable quantities  of  butter,  oats,  oak 
bark,  leather,  and  lead  ore.  A manu- 
facture of  tin  plate  and  iron  was  for- 
merly carried  on  to  a considerable  ex- 
tent; cordage  was  likewise  tnanufuc- 
tured,  and  a few  vessels  arc  built. 

Llanelly  is  situated  on  the  South 
Wales  Railway  and  an  estuary  formed 
by  the  river  Loughor  and  the  sea. 
The  town  is  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
river,  about  17  miles  from  Cacrmarthen, 
to  which  it  is  a contributory  borough. 
The  town  is  small,  and  irregularly  built. 
The  church  is  remarkable  for  having 
two  steeples,  one  of  which  terminates  in 
an  embattled  parapet,  and  the  other  in 
a spire.  Llanelly  derives  iinporumce 
from  the  mineral  productions  in  its  vici- 
nity. Coals  and  iron  are  found  in 
abundance ; the  coal,  which  is  of  a pe- 
culiarly fine  quality,  is  exporte<l  to 
France  and  to  the  Mediterranean  for 
the  use  of  5team-b(tats.  The  borough 
contains  four  large  collieries,  and  three 
more  within  two  miles  of  it,  besides  two 
stone-coal  collieries.  There  arc  also  t wo 
iron  foundries  and  two  copper  works, 
and  iron  and  copper  cokes  and  she.ath- 
iug  arc  exported.  The  ore  for  the  cop- 
per works  is  imported  from  Con»wall. 
There  arc  three  docks,  one  of  which  is 
a floating  basin,  capable  of  admitting 
vessels  from  150  to  180  tons  burthen. 
A fourth  will  .admit  vessels  of  500  tons 
burthen.  This  town  communicates  with 


Kidwelly  partly  by  a tram  road,  and 
partly  by  a canal.  Another  railroad 
into  the  countrv'  has  been  constructed 
called  the  Llanelly. 

Kidwelly,  an  ancient  market  town, 
10  miles  south  of  Caermarthen,  is  situ- 
ated on  the  South  Wales  Railway  and 
in  an  inlet  of  the  bay  of  Caermar- 
then, on  the  banks  of  the  lesser  Geven- 
draeth.  The  new  town,  as  a part  of 
it  is  called,  is  on  the  cast  side  of  the 
river,  and  the  old  town  on  the  w'est;  a 
fine  stone  bridge  connects  the  two 
towns.  Owing  to  the  more  eligible 
situation  of  the  new  town,  the  old  town 
is  falling  into  dec.ay ; it  was  formerly 
walled  and  had  three  gates,  of  one  of 
which  there  are  still  some  remains. 
The  parish  church,  which  is  in  New 
Kidwelly,  is  a neat  building,  with  a 
tower  surmounted  by  a spire,  the  w’hole 
being  165  feet  high.  There  are  several 
places  of  worship  for  dissenters,  and  also 
a grammar  school. 

The  extensive  castle  of  Kidwelly 
stands  on  a rocky  eminence  on  the 
north  side  of  the  old  town  : great  part 
of  it  is  still  entire.  Kidwelly  is  princi- 
pally a trading  town ; it  exports  the 
coal  and  iron,  which  is  abundant  in  the 
neighbourhood,  but  the  trade  has  suf- 
fered in  consequence  of  the  obstruction 
to  navigation  caused  by  a sandbank  in 
the  river.  An  attempt,  however,  has 
been  made  to  remove  this  obstacle,  and 
to  improve  the  port.  The  coal-pits  are 
four  or  five  miles  from  the  town,  to 
which  the  coals  arc  couveyed  by  a canal. 
There  is  a tin  manufactory  and  an  iron 
foundry  near  the  town. 

Liiuglinrne,  a market  town,  situated 
on  the  estuary  formed  by  the  united 
waters  of  the  Taaf  and  the  Corweii.  It 
is  a small  but  a rospect<U)le-looking 
town,  about  13  miles  from  Cacrmarthen. 
There  are  the  remains  of  a fine  old 
castle  still  in  good  preservation.  Tliere 
is  a good  parish  church,  and  some  dis- 
senting mceling-liouscs. 

Llandoilo  Vawr,  a market  town  on 
the  western  banks  of  the  river  'I'owy,  is 
13  miles  cast  of  Caermartlien.  The 
streets  are  irregular,  and  the  houses  in 
general  ill  built ; the  surrounding  coun- 
try is  beautiful.  The  church  stands  in 
the  centre  of  the  town.  Tliere  is  a 
substantial  but  very  narrow  stone  bridge 
over  the  river.  There  is  a manufacture 
of  flannel  c.arricd  on  in  this  town.  The 
remains  of  Dinevor  or  Dinasfawr  castle 
stand  on  a bold  precipitous  eminence  in 
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a most  picturesque  situation  ; this  place 
was  once  the  residence  of  the  native 
princes  of  Wales. 

Llangaduck,  a small  market  town, 
between  tlie  rivers  Swathy  and  Brann, 
was  once  much  more  considerable  than 
it  is  at  present.  Coarse  woollen  and 
stockings  are  manufactured,  but  chiefly 
for  home  consumption.  It  has  a bridge 
over  the  Towy  ot  five  arches. 

Llandovery,  a market  town,  is  situ* 
ated  on  the  confluence  of  the  river 
Towy  with  the  Brann,  about  27  miles 
from  Coermarthen.  It  consists  of  a few 
straggling  streets.  There  are  some  slight 
vestiges  of  an  ancient  castle  on  a rocky 
eminence  near  the  town,  on  the  western 
bank  of  the  Brann.  Over  the  Towy  are 
a stone  bridge  and  a suspension  bridge. 

Newcastle  Emlyn  is  situated  on  the 
banks  of  theTeify,  about  10  miles  from 
Cardimn,  and  20  from  Caermarthen. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  is 
Adpar,  in  Cardiganshire;  these  two 
places  are  connected  by  n bridge,  and 
together  form  one  town.  This  place  has 
no  trade  of  any  consequence,  but  it  is  a 
very  important  central  point  for  the  sale 
of  cattle  for  the  English  market.  Eleven 
cattle  fairs  are  held  in  the  year.  Tlicre 
are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  castle. 
This  town  is  one  of  the  contributory 
boroughs  to  Cardigan. 

PCMBROKESHIRE 

is  a maritime  county  bounded  on  tne 
east  by  Caermarthenshire,  on  the  north- 
east by  Cardiganshire,  on  the  north 
and  west  by  tlic  Irish  Channel,  and 
on  the  south  by  the  British  Channel. 
It  is  of  a very  irregular  form ; the 
greatest  length  from  cost  to  west  is  25 
miles,  and  from  north  to  south  33 
miles.  The  area  is  about  ClC  square 
miles. 

The  surface  of  the  country  is  diversi- 
fied by  hilts  and  valleys,  but  it  seldom 
assumes  a mountainous  character,  ex- 
cept in  the  north  part  of  the  county, 
where  a range  extends  eight  or  ten 
miles  in  a direction  due  cast  and  west. 
This  range  is  called  the  Precelly  Moun- 
tains. 

The  loftiest  summit,  which  is  a little 
to  the  cast  of  the  central  part  of  the 
range,  is  584  yards  high,  and  is  a con- 
spicuous object.  In  some  parts  of  this 
county  tlicre  are  remarkable  masses  of 
rock,  which,  when  seen  from  a distance, 
appear  like  ruins  of  buildings.  They 
arc  supposed  to  be  the  skeletons  of 


hills,  from  which  the  soil  luis  been 
w’oshed  away  by  the  rain.  The  wood- 
lands of  this  county  arc  not  extensive. 
Plantations  arc  most  abundant  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Slebech  and  Picton 
Castle,  situated  on  the  upper  part  of 
Milford  Haven.  The  const  is  deeply 
indented  and  irregular.  On  the  south- 
west is  a deep  inlet,  which  from  its  en- 
trance expands  into  a large  slieet  of 
water,  extending  eastward  more  than 
20  miles  inland,  and  branching  out  into 
numerous  creeks.  On  the  west  the 
shore  is  hollowed  out  into  a curve  ter- 
minating in  two  points ; this  part  is 
called  St.  Bride’s  Bay.  Another  bay 
called  Fishguard  is  on  the  north,  but  it 
is  much  smaller.  Several  islets  lie  near 
the  coast  of  Pembrokeshire.  On  the 
south-east  is  the  isle  of  Caldy,  which 
contains  about  611  acres,  and  87  people. 
St.  Margaret’s  island  has  22  people. 
On  the  west  beyond  St.  Ann’s  Head, 
arc  the  islands  of  Skokham,  with  six 
people.  Grasholm,  and  Skomer,  and 
at  the  other  side  of  St.  Bride's  Bay, 
about  four  miles  west  of  St.  David’s, 
is  a dangerous  cluster  of  rocks,  called 
*•  Bishop  and  his  clerks on  the  three 
largest  sheep  arc  depastured,  the  others 
are  tlie  retreat  for  numerous  sea-fowl. 

The  soil  of  this  county  is  various. 
The  greater  part  is  composed  of  dark 
grey  loam  ; a stony  red  loam  on  red 
argillaceous  rock  sometimes  occurs ; a 
light  spongy  pent  forms  part  of  the  soil, 
and  on  the  south  there  is  a rich  loam 
of  considerable  depth  on  a substratum 
of  limestone.  Wheat,  barley,  and  oats 
arc  the  common  crops,  r)o  is  likewise 
raised  in  some  parts.  Pasturage  forms 
a principal  feature  in  the  husbandry  of 
this  county ; the  breed  of  black  cattle  is 
in  great  demand  in  the  English  markets; 
and  a considerable  quantity  of  butter 
is  made  for  home  consumption  and  for 
exportation.  Lead  has  been  found,  and 
lead  mines  worked  with  some  advantage 
on  tlie  banks  of  the  Tare,  in  the  parish 
of  Llanvyrnach.  On  the  southern  side 
of  the  county,  stone-coal  and  limestone 
are  found ; the  coal  is  inferior  to  tliat 
of  the  s{imc  kind  in  Glamorganshire  and 
Caermarthenshire. 

The  principal  nvers  arc  the  West 
Clcddy  and  the  East  CIcddy. 

The  West  Cloddy  rises  in  the  parish 
of  Llanfair,  and  taking  a southern  direc- 
tion falls  on  the  western  extremity  of 
Milford  Haven.  The  East  Cloddy  risea 
in  the  parish  of  Monachlogddu,  and 
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taking  a south  course  falls  into  the 
eastern  extremity  of  Milford  Haven. 

Tlic  South  Wales  lUilway  is  proposed 
to  proceed  by  two  branches,  one  to  the 
north-west  to  Fishguard  for  tl»e  packet 
station  to  Ireland,  and  the  other  to 
the  south-west  to  Pembroke  with  a 
siiort  line  to  Tcub^*. 

Pembrokeshire  is  divided  into  seven 
hundreds,  containing  133  parishes,  one 
city,  and  seven  market  towns.  The  hun- 
dreds are  Castle  IMartyn,  Hoss,  Dewis- 
Land,  Diingleddy,  Narbcrth,  Keiness  or 
Fishguard,  and  Kilgcrran  or  Newport. 
This  county  is  represented  in  parlia- 
ment by  one  member. 

This  county  contains  both  British  and 
Roman  remains;  Druidical  circles  and 
cromlechs  are  numerous.  The  county 
is  traversed  by  two  Roman  roads ; and 
there  arc  vestiges  of  numerous  castles 
belonging  to  the  Welsh  princes, 

Pembroke  stands  at  the  extremity  of 
one  of  the  inlets  of  Milford  Haven, 
about  nine  miles  from  the  cast  entrance 
of  the  Haven,  and  2GG  miles  west  of 
London.  It  sends  one  member  to  par- 
liament in  conjunction  with  Tenby,  Wis- 
ton,  and  Milford.  This  place  is  sup- 
pos^  to  be  of  great  antiquity.  It  was 
once  a walled  town,  and  on  tl»e  northern 
side  there  arc  still  considerable  remains 
of  a strong  wall  flanked  by  bastions  of 
great  thickness ; one  of  the  gates  is  also 
standing.  The  town  principally  con- 
sists of  one  street  west,  with  another  at 
right  angles  to  it.  There  was  a castle 
strongly  fortified  erected  in  1092,  the 
ruins  of  which  still  give  evidence  of  its 
former  grandeur  and  maguificcuce.  The 
town  principally  consists  of  one  long 
street  extending  from  east  to  west  on 
the  ridge  of  a hill  along  the  shore. 
There  are  two  parish  churches,  one  of 
whicli  is  of  great  antiquity,  a town  hall 
and  a free  grammar  school.  Pembroke 
Hock  is  more  tlian  a mile  from  Pem- 
broke on  the  nonh-wesU  Tlie  govern- 
ment dockyard  was  removed  to  this 
place  from  .Milford,  in  1814,  and  a town 
was  formed  here.  It  lias  a steam-boat 
cstablislmicut. 

Milford  sunds  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  inlet,  nearly  opposite  to  Pembroke, 
and  six  miles  W.  by  N.  of  tliat  town, 
to  which  it  is  a contributory  borouglu 
This  town  is  little  more  titan  45  years 
old ; it  was  formed  in  consequence 
of  the  convenience  of  its  situation,  and 
an  Act  was  passed  in  the  30th  vear  of 
Geo.  IIL  to  establish  quays,  docks,  and 


a market-place,  on  or  about  this  spot. 
The  town  is  built  witli  great  regularity 
and  neatness.  It  is  a place  of  consi- 
derable resort  lor  shipping,  having  a 
packet  and  quarantine  establishment, 
and  on  account  of  the  general  conveni- 
ence of  the  harbour  for  vessels.  The 
business  of  the  dockyard  is  now  removed 
to  Pembroke,  but  tliere  are  private 
docks  at  which  vessels  are  repairt^,  and 
where  ships  of  100  tons  are  built. 
Steam-packets  convey  the  mail  and 
passengers  between  this  place  and  Wa- 
terford in  Ireland.  Co^  arc  brought 
to  Milford  for  the  supply  of  the  steam- 
packets,  from  a place  about  16  miles 
further  up  the  haven.  Lime  is  ex- 
ported; American  timber  is  imported 
for  ship-building  and  for  domestic  use, 
and  there  is  a small  importation  of  Bal- 
tic produce. 

Haverfordwest,  now  considered  the 
capital  of  Pembrokeshire,  is  situated  on 
the  river  Cleddy,  a little  beyond  the 
western  extremity  of  Milford  Haven 
creek,  and  1 7 miles  north  of  Pembroke. 
'J  his  town  sends  one  member  to  parlia- 
ment in  conjunction  with  Fishguard 
and  Narbcrth ; it  is  also  the  election 
town  for  the  county.  Haverfordwest  is 
built  on  the  sides  and  at  the  base  of 
some  steep  hills.  The  streets  are  nar» 
row,  ill-paved,  and  steep,  but  there  are 
many  excellent  houses.  There  arc 
three  churches  in  the  town,  and  one  in 
tlie  suburbs,  besides  other  places  of 
public  worship.  The  Guildhall  suihIs 
in  the  centre  of  the  town.  A town 
and  a county  gaol  have  recently  been 
erected,  and  there  are  several  oilier 
public  buildings  and  institutions.  The 
keep  of  the  anoient  casilc  is  still  entire. 
A little  to  the  south-east  of  the  town, 
near  tiie  river,  arc  the  remains  of  a 
priory.  There  is  little  business  carried 
on,  and  the  only  manufactures  are  two 
paper  mills  and  a small  woollen  factory. 
The  trade  is  extensive;  the  imports 
consist  of  articles  for  the  supply  of  the 
surrutuudiug  country;  the  ex)>orts  are 
butter,  oais,  and  cattle;  the  latter  in 
great  nuinliers  for  the  English  market. 
Ccml  of  .in  inferior  kiml  is  obtained 
abtnit  three  miles  from  tiie  town.  Ves- 
of  100  tons  can  coiite  up  to  Haver- 
f-cBrduej't.  only  at  spring  lidos.  Theriver 
abounds  wiili  s;ilmoit,  trout,  and  eels. 

Sixteen  miles  to  the  noith-wcai  of 
Haverfordwest  is  St.  David’s,  which  is 
DOW  little  better  than  a village,  which 
is  designated  a city,  and  is  on  episcopal 
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Me.  It  is  situated  aimut  two  miles  from 
the  shore.  It  contains  nothing  worth 
notice  except  tlie  cathedral  and  bishop's 
palace,  which  stand  a little  to  the  south 
of  the  town.  Tlie  architecture  of  tlie 
cathedral  indicates  that  it  belongs  to 
the  time  of  John  and  of  Edward  111. 
It  is  307  feet  in  length.  About  a mile 
from  St.  David’s  there  is  a holy  well, 
which  is  still  cousidered  efficacious  for 
the  cure  of  maay  disorders. 

Fishguard  is  on  the  north  coast  of 
Perohrokeshire,  at  the  head  of  Fish- 
guard Bay,  which  forms  a safe  and 
commodious  liarbour.  The  bay  is  about 
three  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  nearly 
two  from  north  to  south.  The  town, 
wiiich  is  about  16  miles  nortli  of  Haver- 
fordwest, is  divided  into  the  upper  and 
lower  parts.  The  upper  town  is  princi- 
pally on  a very  steep  hill,  at  the  foot  of 
which  the  river  Gw'aine  flows  through 
an  almost  precipitous  ravine.  The  lower 
town  is  almost  entirely  in  the  bottom 
on  the  right  liand  bank  of  the  Gwaine. 
The  w lmlc  is  irregularly  built,  and  the 
church  is  a mean  edifice.  During  the 
late  French  W'nr  this  place  was  much 
more  active  and  prosperous,  A consi- 
derable herring  fishery  also  w*as  for- 
merly carried  on  here,  but  it  lias  latterly 
become  unproductive,  and  is  now  merely 
continued  for  the  supply  of  tlic  imme- 
diate neighbourho^xl.  The  exports  are 
coni  and  butter;  the  imports  co;d  and 
culm,  linic.stone,  shop  goods,  and  tim- 
ber. Fishguard  is  one  of  the  contribu- 
tory borouglis  to  Haverfordwest.  The 
South  Wales  Railway  Company  pro- 
pose to  make  it  a great  steamboat  sta- 
tion to  Wexford  and  Waterford,  and  to 
compete  for  the  Dublin  traffic  with 
Holyhead. 

Newport  is  a small  seaport,  about 
seven  miles  to  the  cast  of  Fishguard, 
situated  in  u bay  near  the  mouth  of  the 
liver  Novern.  It  is  at  present  a very 
inconsiderable  place,  but  it  contains 
many  interesting  remains  of  fonner 
prosperity.  In  the  middle  of  the  six- 
leeiith  century  it  was  visited  by  a kind 
of  plague  wliich  nearly  depopulated  the 
place,  and  from  which  it  has  never  reco- 
vered. There  are  the  ruins  of  a castle 
near  the  town,  and  in  the  neglibour- 
hood  there  arc  a great  nnmber  of  Dru- 
idicul  remains. 

Narl>erth,  a contributory  boroagh  to 
Haverfordw'e&t,  is  on  the  South  Wales 
Railway,  and  on  the  high  road  from 
London  to  Milford  Haven.  It  is  the 


central  point  to  a very  large  district  for 
the  supply  of  articles  fur  domestic  coo- 
suinplioii.  The  cattle  fairs  held  here 
are  attended  by  a great  number  of  per- 
sons from  the  neighbouring  country. 
There  U a manufacture  of  hats.  The 
town  is  ill-built  and  not  puved,  but  it 
is  considered  an  improving  place.  A 
little  to  the  east  of  (he  church,  which 
stands  to  the  south  of  the  town,  arc  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  castle.  On  the 
west  is  a common,  winch  is  the  property 
of  the  town. 

Tenby  is  a market  town  near  the  sea, 
about  seven  miles  cast  of  Pembroke,  to 
which  it  is  a contributory  borough.  It 
stands  on  a rocky  promontory  in  the 
bay  of  Caermardieii,  and  is  much  fre- 
quented as  a watcring-plaoe  on  account 
of  the  great  beauty  o4'  its  situation.  At 
high  water  it  is  surrounded  on  every 
side,  except  the  north,  by  the  sea.  This 
town  was  formerly  a place  of  some  im- 
portance; but  the  trade  and  manufac- 
tures have  gradually  declined,  and  it  is 
only  within  the  last  twenty  years  that 
most  of  the  good  liouses  liave  been 
erected.  Tenby  is  now  neat  and  well- 
built,  and  the  streets  are  in  general 
good,  though  in  some  parts  they  are 
very  narrow,  and  inconveniently  steep. 
The  church,  wliich  is  a large  building^ 
is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  town. 
There  are  still  remains  of  the  old  castle 
of  Tenby.  A branch  railway  is  con- 
templated by  tlic  South  Woles  Railway 
Company. 

Wiston,  about  four  miles  and  a half 
north  of  Haverfordwest,  is  a contribu- 
tory borough  to  Pembroke,  but  it 
scarcely  deserves  the  name  of  a village. 

Cardigansuirb 

is  a maritime  county,  bounded  on  the 
souili  by  Perobrukeshirc  and  Cacr- 
marthenshirc,  on  the  cast  by  Breck- 
nockshire and  Radnorshire,  on  the 
north  by  Montgomerysliire,  and  on 
the  west  by  the  Irish  sea.  Its  great- 
est length  from  north  to  south  is  45 
miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  from 
oast  lowest  is  32  mile-s;  the  area  is 
alx)ut  675  square  miles.  ; 

The  surface  of  this  county  is  ex- 
tremely mountainous,  and  it  contains 
no  level  of  an^’  great  extent.  These 
mountains  arc  m general  destitute  of 
wood,  and  present  a bleak  appearance; 
towards  the  north  and  cast  they  are 
used  as  sheep-walks;  cattle  are  fed  in 
the  narrow  T^ea,  The  soil  of  the  ele- 
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vated  parts  is  chiefly  a light  loam,  in> 
tcrmixed  with  sand.  The  valleys  of  the 
lower  districts  have  a brown  mould, 
which  is  extremely  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  grass  crops.  In  other  parts 
the  soil  is  a stiff  argillaceous  earth,  and 
very  sterile.  There  are  also  large  tracts 
of  peat  or  moss,  which  is  used  for  fuel. 
The  principal  crops  are  barley  and  oats ; 
wheat  is  not  grown  in  sufficient  quantity 
for  the  supply  of  the  inhabitants.  Rye 
is  cultivated  in  the  hilly  districts ; buck 
wheat,  grey  peas,  potatoes,  and  some  of 
the  artifleial  grasses,  arc  likewise  known. 
The  mineral  productions  are  silver,  lead 
and  copper;  great  quantities  of  these 
metals  were  obtained  here  during  the 
seventeenth  century,  but  the  mines 
have  since  declined  in  value,  although 
it  is  thought  that  they  might  still 
worked  with  advantage  if  fuel  were  not 
so  scarce.  The  principal  rivers  arc  the 
Teifv,  the  Rheidiol,  and  the  Ystwilh. 

The  Tcify  rises  in  the  mountains,  in 
the  north-east  part  of  the  county.  After 
flowing  by  Tregaron  and  Llampeter,  it 
forms  the  boundary  between  this  county 
and  Caermarthenshirc  and  Pembroke, 
shire,  posses  by  Cardigan,  and  falls  into 
the  Irish  Channel.  The  Rheidiol  has 
its  source  on  the  west  side  of  the  Plin- 
limmon  mountains,  and,  after  flowing 
through  a beautiful  vale,  receives  the 
waters  of  the  M\Tiach  : it  llien  has  a 
winding  course  towards  the  west,  and 

issing  near  Aberystwyth  joins  the 

stwyth.  The  Ystwith  rises  near  the 
borders  of  Montgomeryshire,  and  flows 
through  a deep  ravine  till  it  reaches 
the  romantic  grounds  of  Ilafod,  and 
then  taking  a north-west  direction  falls 
into  the  Irish  sea.  The  Aeron  rises 
near  Blaen  Ponat,  and  passing  by 
Llangeitho  with  a circuitous  course,  fulls 
into  the  sea  near  Abemyon.  Several 
other  streams  rise  in  this  county,  and 
though  inconsiderable,  sometimes  .swell 
into  impetuous  torrents.  Most  of  the 
rivers  have  their  rise  in  lakes,  which 
arc  numerous,  though  small. 

The  sea-coast  presents  a tolerably 
regular  concave  line,  wliich,  with  the 
projection  of  Caernarvonsbirc  on  the 
north,  and  of  Pembrokeshire  on  the 
south,  forms  the  capacious  bay  called 
Cardigan  bay.  Fisli  is  very  abundant 
on  this  const. 

Cardiganshire  is  divided  into  five 
hundreds,  containing  6o  parishes,  and 
five  market  towns.  The  county  is  re- 
presented by  one  member. 


Cardigan,  the  county  town,  situated 
on  an  eminence  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  river  Teify,  is  231  miles  from  Lon- 
don. It  was  once  a walled  town,  and 
had  a castle,  but  there  arc  few  remains 
of  either  the  wall  or  castle.  The  town 
consists  of  two  or  three  principal  streets, 
which  contain  some  respectable  resi- 
dences, but  most  of  the  houses  are  small 
and  indifferently  built.  The  church  is 
an  ancient  and  substantial  structure. 
A town  hall  was  erected  in  1764,  and  a 
county  gaol  in  1793.  A free  grammar 
school  was  established  by  Lady  Corn- 
wallis. The  river  is  crossed  by  a stone 
bridge  of  seven  arches.  Vessels  of  300 
or  400  tons  burthen  con  come  up  to  the 
town  in  spring  tides.  The  entrance  of 
the  harbour  is  extremely  dangerous  in 
winter,  and  the  general  tr.ade  is  confined 
to  vessels  of  from  1 5 to  100  tons  burthen. 
This  town  has  no  commerce  or  manu- 
factures of  any  importance.  It  sends 
one  member  to  parliament  in  conjunc- 
tion with  throe  other  boroughs : Adpar, 
the  continuation  of  Ncwca.'^tle  Emlyn 
in  Caermarthenshire,  is  one  of  them. 

Llampeter,  a small  straggling  town 
29  miles  from  Cardigan,  is  also  one  of 
its  contributor}’  l>orougii8.  It  is  situated 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Teify,  on  the 
borders  of  Caermarthenshire.  This  place 
has  no  trfxde,  but  there  are  three  large 
cattle  fairs  and  ten  smaller  ones.  A 
college  for  tlie  education  of  the  Welsh 
clergy  was  founded  here  in  1822,  and 
endowed  with  six  livings : it  was  opened 
for  the  reception  of  students  in  1827, 
There  is  sufficient  accommodation  for 
70  students:  tliere  are  professors  of 
Greek,  Hebrew,  Welsh,  and  theology, 
and  tlic  students  can  graduate  iii  the 
University  of  London. 

Aberj'stwith,  one  of  the  contributory 
boroughs  to  Cardipin,  is  about  39  miles 
nortir  east  of  Cardigan.  Its  name  would 
lead  one  to  suppose  that  it  stands  on 
the  river  Ystwith,  but  it  is  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Rheidiol,  and  on  the  right  bank 
of  that  river.  The  Ystwith  enters  the 
sea  about  half  a mile  from  the  left  hank 
of  the  Rheidiol.  Acccording  to  old  ac- 
counts, the  Ystwith  and  Rheidiol  united 
before  entering  the  sea;  a statement 
which  is  still  generally  made  in  modern 
books,  though  the  rivers  have  no  dis- 
tinct mouths,  as  already  mentioned.  It 
was  formerly  a walled  town,  and  there 
are  still  the  remains  of  a castle,  which 
is  situated  on  a point  of  land  projecting 
into  the  sea.  Aberystwith  is  now  a 
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favourite  watering-place.  The  com> 
mcrce  of  the  town  can  only  be  carried 
on  in  small  vessels,  owing  to  there 
being  n bar  at  the  entrance  of  the 
harbour  which  scarcely  allows  vessels 
of  250  tuns  to  pass  w'ithout  danger. 
In  1830  an  Act  was  passed  to  improve 
the  liarbour.  There  are  fisheries  of 
cod,  whiting,  herring,  and  mackarel. 
The  parish  church  is  in  a neighbour- 
Inc  village,  about  a mile  south-east 
of  the  town,  hut  there  is  a cliapel  of 
ease  in  Aberystwich.  Tlie  town  hall, 
with  tiie  market  place,  is  in  the  princi- 
pal street.  A small  tlientrc  1ms  been 
erected  for  the  amusement  of  the  visi- 
tors. There  are  hot  and  cold  baths, 
and  a chalybeate  spring.  The  river 
Rheidiol  is  crossed  by  a stone  bridge  of 
nine  archc^at  the  town.  Many  vessels 
were  formerly  built  here,  but  this  branch 
of  business  has  declined.  The  custom- 
house of  the  port  is  at  Abcrystwitlj, 
whicli,  together  with  the  circumstance 
of  there  being  no  other  market-town 
within  18  miles,  adds  something  to  the 
im|>ortance  of  the  place.  There  is  an 
Act  for  water-works. — Tregaron  a 
town  with  692  people. 

About  20  miles  from  AberystwUh  is 
a bridge  across  a deep  cleft  in  the  rocks, 
beneatli  whicli  flows  the  river  Mynach, 
a branch  of  the  Uheidiol.  This  is  po- 
pularly known  as  the  Devil’s  Bridge, 
from  the  superstitious  notion  of  its  hav- 
ing been  formed  by  supernatural  agency. 
The  monks  of  Ystradfflur,  or  Strata- 
florida  Abbey,  arc,  however,  considered 
really  to  Imve  executed  the  work.  It  is 
also  called  Pont-y-Monacli.  The  ap- 
proach to  the  old  bridge  being,  found 
very  sleep  and  inconvenient,  another 
was  erected  over  it  in  1 753,  The  scenery 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  bridge  is 
extremely  picturesque. 

Radkorshirk 

is  an  inland  county,  bounded  on  the 
west  by  Cardigan,  on  tlie  soutb-west 
and  south  by  Brecknockshire,  on  the 
east  by  Herefordshire,  and  on  the  north 
by  Shropshire,  and  Montgomeryshire, 
Its  shape  is  an  irregular  triangle,  with 
the  vertex  to  the  south : liie  greatest 
length  from  north  to  south  is  20  miles, 
and  from  east  to  west  33  miles.  The 
surface  is  about  420  square  mites. 

The  general  character  of  this  county 
is  bleak  and  mountainous.  The  range 
of  H;idnor  Forest,  the  highest  land  in 
the  county,  has  a general  direction  from 


south-east  to  north-west:  it  is  a desolate 
tract  without  trees.  The  most  elevated 
portion  of  Radnor  Forest  is  about  2160 
feet  above  tlie  sea  level,  and  there  are 
parts  nearly  as  high.  The  Forest  ori- 
ginally belonged  to  the  Crown,  but  was 
sold  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IL,  and  is 
now  the  property  of  a private  gentleman, 
who  os  lorester  is  representative  of  the 
Crown.  Along  the  rivers  there  are 
valleys  wliicli  contain  n considerable  ex- 
tent both  of  arable  and  meadow  land. 
The  vale  of  Wyc-sidc,  and  of  Radnor 
ill  particular,  liavc  a fertile  soil  and  a 
tolerably  mild  climate.  In  some  level 
tracts  on  the  east  and  south,  grain  is 
raised : but  in  most  other  parts  of  the 
county,  the  climate  is  too  cold  and  the 
soil  too  barren  for  the  cultivation  of 
grain.  The  district  which  hits  out  on 
the  north-west  is  an  absolute  desert. 
It  is  a tradition  that  in  this  spot  Vorli- 
gern  found  a retreat  after  having  im- 
prudently called  in  the  English  to  his 
assistance.  Cattle  mid  numerous  flocks 
of  sheep  feed  on  the  mountains;  indeed, 
the  rearing  of  sheep  ami  the  sale  of 
wool  are  the  principal  business  of  the 
inhabitants.  At  present  the  woodlands 
of  this  countv  arc  confined  to  a few 
coppices,  in  wliich  game  is  found  abund- 
antly. A lead  mine  has  recently  been 
opened  in  Caen  Elan,  and  some  lend 
and  copper  ores  have  been  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Llandrindod  Wells. 
On  the  south-east,  limestone  of  excel- 
lent quality  is  obtained. 

Tlie  principal  rivers  are  the  Wye,  the 
Ithon,  the  I'eame,  the  Lug,  and  tlic 
Edwy.  The  Wye  rises  in  Montgomery- 
shire, and  entering  this  county  on  the 
north-west  passes  by  Rhayader,  a few 
miles  south  of  which  place  it  forms  the 
boundary  between  Radnorshire  and 
Brecknockshire.  The  Ithon  rises  on 
tlie  north,  and  taking  a winding  course 
through  the  centre  of  the  county  falls 
into  the  Wye,  The  Teame  has  its 
source  near  to  that  of  the  Ithon,  and 
thence  forms  the  boundary  hetweeii  this 
county  and  Sbropsliirc.  Tlie  Lug  ri.scs 
on  the  north-west,  and  after  a short 
curve  enters  Herefordshire  near  Pres- 
teign.  The  Edwy  falls  into  tlie  Wve 
about  four  miles  below  Builth.  TIic 
Elan  falls  into  the  Wye  a little  above 
Rliayadcr. 

At  Llandrindod,  about  seven  miles 
north  of  Builth,  arc  three  kinds  of 
medicinal  springs — saline,  sulphureous, 
and  chalybeate. 
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Radnorshire  is  dtvido<i  into  six 
liundreds : Col^yn,  Refenlys,  Knigh- 
ton, Paincastlc,  Radnor,  and  Rhayader, 
which  contain  50  parishes,  and  two 
market  towns.  The  county  is  repre- 
sented i)V  one  member. 

New  Radnor,  the  county  and  election 
town,  is  15<>  miles  W.N.  W.  of  London, 
at  tlie  entrance  of  a narrow  pass  between 
lofty  hills.  The  Soraergill,  a small 
stream,  runs  very  near  the  town. 
Radnor  is  an  ancient  town,  and  was 
once  fortified  by  high  walls  and  deep 
moats,  but  at  present  it  merely  consists 
of  a few  mi>erablc  houses,  forming  an 
irregular  street.  There  arc  still  some 
remains  of  tlie  cnstlc  walls  near  the 
Tillage.  It  has  a church,  a town  hall, 
and  a gaol,  and  is  still  a borough,  and 
ill  conjunction  with  five  others  sends 
one  memher  to  parliament.  This  par- 
liamentar)’  borough  includes  about  one- 
fifth  part  of  the  county.  Numerous 
sheep  are  fetl  on  the  neighbouring  hills, 
and  the  whole  population  arc  employed 
in  agriculture  and  the  business  imme- 
diately connected  with  if.  Old  Radnor 
is  a small  village  about  two  miles  south- 
east of  New  Radnor.  Tlie  parish  of 
Old  Radnor  comprises  six  townships; 
the  living  is  a rectory,  which  belongs  to 
the  dean  and  chapter  of  Worcester. 

Presreign,  on  the  south  Links  of 
the  river  Lug,  on  the  borders  of  Here- 
fordshire, is  eight  miles  N.E.  by  E.  of 
Radnor.  It  is  situaU*d  in  a fertile  and 
well-cultivated  valley.  This  place  has 
recently  risen  from  the  condition  of  a 
small  village  to  that  of  a respectable 
market  town.  It  consists  of  four  prin- 
cipal streets  and  some  .‘^nKiller  ones ; 
tile  streets  are  well  paved,  and  tlie 
houses  well  built.  Tlic  church  is  a 
ver)-  ancient  structure;  and  there  are 
several  dis5»eniing  chn|M*l?.  There  is  a 
grammar  school,  founded  in  the  r«*ign 
of  Elizalietli,  and  several  other  charity 
schools.  Presieign  is  the  assize  town 
of  UtMhiorshire,  and  one  of  the  contri- 
but^iry  iKirmighs  to  K.idnor.  There 
W'as  once  a woollen  manufactory,  but  at 
present  no  manufacture  of  any  kind  is 
carried  on,  A great  qiLintity  of  malt 
is  made  in  the  town,  and  it  has  also 
some  trade  in  timber,  which  is  brought 
from  Horefor<lshirc  and  U.idnorsliire. 
Coal  is  generally  brought  from  the  Clec 
Hill  in  Shropshire  by  land  carriage. 
Near  Presteign  there  is  a small  insu- 
lated part  of  the  county  of  Hereford, 
which  is  completely  surrounded  by  the 


county  of  Radnor.  Presteign  is  one  of 
the  polling  places  for  the  county. 

Knighton,  a smalt  market  town  situ- 
ated on  the  declivity  of  a hill  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  river  Tc^ame,  is  ten 
miles  north  of  Radnor.  The  to^wn  con- 
sists of  several  neat,  well-built  streets : 
it  lias  at  present  no  manufactures.  A 
little  business  in  wooUiapliiig  is  stiU 
carried  on  in  the  town.  The  market  is 
attended  by  dealers  from  Uirmiiigham 
and  its  neighbourhootl,  wlio  purchase 
various  kinds  of  provisions.  This  con- 
nection with  Birmingliam  lias  existed  for 
eleven  or  twelve  years.  Coal  is  brouglit 
in  waggons  from  Glee  Hill  in  Slirop- 
sliire.  This  town  is  one  of  the  curitri- 
hutory  boroughs  to  Radnor.  Kmicklos, 
likewise  a contributory  borough,  is  a 
small  village  13  miles  north  af  Radnor. 

Rhayader,  a market  town  situated  on 
the  nortli  bank  of  the  river  Wye,  is  20 
miles  north-west  of  Radnor,  to  which  it 
is  a contributory  borough.  This  town 
princijMilly  conj^ists  of  two  streets  inter- 
secting each  other  at  rigiit  angles. 

The  town  hall  ::tai)ds  at  the  intersec- 
tion of  these  two  streets.  Tliere  is  a 
bridge  across  the  river  consisting  of 
one  large  arch.  It  is  said  to  have  once 
been  a place  of  considerable  importance. 
There  is  a small  manufactory  of  fianncl^ 
and  one  of  ct»nrsc  grey  clotlu  There  are 
a grammar  school,  tlie  parish  church, 
and  several  meeting-houses. 

Cefn-Llys,  situated  10  miles  north- 
west trom  Radnor,  is  another  contribu- 
tory borough  to  Radnor.  It  contains 
only  tiirec  fiirm-houses  and  one  small 
cottage. 

MoNTGOMrilY 

is  bounded  on  the  south  by  Radnor- 
shire, on  the  east  by  Shropshire,  ou 
the  north-east  by  Denbighshire,  on 
the  north-west  by  Morioiiethshire,  and 
on  the  south-west  by  Cardigansliire : 
the  two  latter  counties  meet  Montgo- 
meryshire in  a point  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Dovey.  This  county  is 
of  on  irregular  quadrangular  figure, 
the  greatest  length  of  ivliich  fr\)ra  east 
to  west  is  40  miles,  .and  from  north  to 
south  31  nailes ; the  area  is  alxxit  839 
square  miles.  The  surface  of  the  coun- 
try is  ill  general  extremely  mountainous, 
hut  there  arc  .some  vales,  and  also  some 
higli  table  land.  On  the  Siiuth-enst, 
the  Severn  runs  through  an  extensive 
valley  which  is  extremely  fertile,  and  in 
general  in  a high  state  of  cultivation. 
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From  this  part  of  the  county  the  ground 
rises  towards  the  nort}i>west  into  hilts 
of  considerable  elevation.  The  Plin- 
limnion  mountain,  in  the  south-west 
part  of  the  county,  is  24G3  feet  high, 
and  the  greatest  elevation  in  the  county. 
A braneh  from  the  Plinlimmon  towards 
the  south,  but  still  on  the  north  of  the 
Severn,  is  called  the  Hya  mountains, 
and  forms  a high  table  land  several 
miles  in  extent.  On  the  east  there  is 
anotitcr  lofty  range,  the  Frelddin  or 
Breiddcn  hills.  From  Plinlimmon  a 
mountain  range  runs  in  a north-easterly 
direction  between  Llanvrynmner  and 
Carno,  and  thcncc  turning  more  to  the 
north  continues  through  the  county  till  it 
enters  the  adjacent  county  of  Merioneth, 
near  Arran  Fowddy,  through  which  it 
continues  in  the  same  line  to  the  fertile 
valley  of  Festiniog.  'Ibis  range  sepa- 
rates the  eastern  and  western  streams, 
and  a person  may  walk  fifty  miles  along 
it  wiiiiout  crossing  a single  rivulet. 
Most  of  the  mountains  are  cin'ercd  with 
verdure  to  their  summits,  but  some  of 
them  present  a very  barren  and  dreary 
aspect.  All  the  rivers  have  their  sources 
in  the  chain  of  inountuins  which  runs 
from  Plinlimmon  towards  the  north-east; 
some  flow  westward  into  the  Irish  sea, 
and  otlicrs  eastward  into  the  Severn. 
The  soil  of  the  valley  is  chiefly  argilla- 
ceous ; that  of  the  mountains  of  a schis- 
tose nature. 

The  land  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
county  bordering  on  Shropshire,  is 
adnpttnl  to  arable  cultivation  : hemp  as 
well  as  corn  is  grown,  and  in  the  narrow 
valleys  all  the  diflerent  kinds  of  grain; 
but  in  the  south-west  and  midland  parts, 
the  soil  is  loo  poor  and  the  climate  too 
bleak  to  allow*  ilie  successful  cultivation 
of  corn , these  uplands  arc  accordingly 
almost  exclusively  devoted  to  shec|>- 
wulks.  The  breed  of  small  ponies  called 
Merlyns  is  peculiar  to  this  and  the  adja- 
cent county  of  Merionethshire  : it  is  a 
very  hardy  and  useful  animal. 

This  county  is  better  womled  than 
most  parts  of  Xortli  Wales.  The  timber 
was  mtich  valued  for  shijy-building,  and 
it  was  in  great  request  in  the  dockyards. 
In  consefjuence  of  tliis  demand,  and  of 
sufficient  care  not  being  taken  to  con- 
tinue the  supply  by  planting,  the  county 
is  not  nearly  so  well  timbered  as  it  was 
fifty  years  ago.  Many  plantations,  how- 
ever, have  been  recently  made.  The 
produce  of  the  lead  mines  and  of  the 
slate  quarries  constitute  the  chief  mi- 


neral wealth  of  this  county.  There  is  a 
large  lead  mine  at  Llangy’nog  near  the 
Ferwyn  mountains,  on  the  noriliem  ex- 
tremity of  the  county.  Limestone  is 
likewise  found,  but  not  very  abundantly. 

The  climate,  of  course,  varies  with  the 
difference  of  elevation,  being  much  more? 
temperate  in  the  valleys  than  on  the 
mountains.  It  is  on  the  whole  sahihrious 
and  pleasant.  Westerly  winds  prevail; 
and  wh<*n  they  incline  to  the  north  or 
south,  they  ore,  in  general,  very  bois- 
terous. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Severn, 
the  Wye,  the  Vyrnwy,  the  Tanat,  and 
the  Dovey.  The  Severn  rises  at  the 
foot  of  the  Plinlimmon,  and  pursuing  a 
south-east  course,  passes  by  LlunidU»es, 
Newtown,  Welsh  Pool,  and  out  of  the 
north-o.'ist  angle  of  the  county  into 
Shropshire.  The  Wye  has  its  source 
near  the  same  place,  and  soon  flows  into 
Radnorshire.  The  Tanat  rises  in  the 
north  part  of  the  county,  and  after 
meeting  the  Khaindr  from  Denbigh- 
shire, forms  the  boundary  between  the 
two  counties,  and  joins  the  V'vrnwy 
near  Llandrisilio.  The  Vyrnwy  rises 
on  the  wt*sl  side  of  Montgomerv'.liire  in 
two  sources,  and  passing  by  Llanfair 
takes  a winding  course  to  the  north-east 
till  it  falls  in  the  vSevem,  just  before  that 
river  enters  Denbighshire.  Tlie  Dovey 
rises  In  Merionethshire,  and  forms  p.irt 
of  the  boundary  between  that  county 
and  Montgomeryshire : it  falls  by  a 
wide  estuary  into  the  Irish  fc.a.  All 
the  rivers  abound  in  fish.  Salmon  is 
caught  in  the  Severn  near  to  its  source. 

This  county  is  divided  into  nine 
hundreds:  Lliinfyllin,  Deuddwr,  Pool, 
Cawrse,  Mathrafal,  Machynlleth,  Llani- 
dk>c8,  Newtown,  and  Montgomery, 
comprising  47  parishes  and  7 market 
towns,  it  sends  one  member  to  parlia- 
ment. 

Montgomery,  the  county  and  election 
town,  is  a place  of  little  importance.  It 
sends  one  member  to  parliament  in  con- 
junction with  four  other  boroughs,  to 
all  of  which  it  is  inferior  in  magnitude 
except  Llanfyllin.  The  borough  includes 
a district  ten  miles  in  circuit,  which  is 
entirely  ngricultunil,  and  the  town  lus 
no  manufactures  or  trade.  Montgomery 
is  161  miles  north-west  of  London  : it 
is  situated  on  a rocky  eminence,  and  is 
a clean  and  pretty  town.  The  ruins  of 
a castle,  built  in  the  eleventh  century, 
stand  on  an  elevated  spot  to  the  north 
of  the  town,  near  which  are  the  guild- 
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hall  and  the  county  gaol.  The  church 
is  a handsome  building. 

Newtown  is  a contributory  borough  to 
Montgomery,  from  which  it  is  distant 
seven  miles  south-west.  This  town  is 
situated  on  the  southern  and  partly  on 
the  northern  banks  of  the  Severn,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  considerable  places  in 
the  county.  It  consists  of  several  streets, 
and  has  a bridge  over  the  river.  Manu* 
faciurcs  of  woollen,  especially  of  flannel, 
are  carried  on  in  the  town  and  its  vici- 
nity. The  greater  part  of  the  Welsh 
flannel  is  made  here.  The  peculiar 
auulity  of  the  water  is  said  to  be  one  of 
the  causes  of  the  excellence  of  the 
woollen  goods.  Newtown  is  an  increas- 
ing and  flourishing  town.  In  ISOl  the 
population  was  990,  and  in  1841  it 
was  G535,  The  church  is  an  ancient 
building. 

Llanidloes,  a market  town  13  miles 
south-west  of  Newtown,  is  one  of  the 
contributory  boroughs  to  Montgomery, 
The  town  is  situated  in  a valley  on  the 
cast  bank  of  the  Severn,  and  is  nearly 
surrounded  by  high  bills.  It  principally 
consists  of  two  wide  streets,  intersecting 
each  other  at  right  angles.  The  houses 
are  mostly  frames  of  timber,  with  the 
open  spaces  fllled  up  with  W'attic  and 
mud.  There  are  two  bridges  across  the 
Severn.  The  market-house  is  a mean 
building.  The  roof  of  the  church  is  of 
curiously  carved  oak.  Flannels  and 
other  woollens  arc  the  principal  articles 
of  manufacture.  The  population  and 
buildings  have  increased  rapidly  of  late 
years.  There  are  slate  and  stone  quar- 
ries in  the  vicinity. 

Machynlleth  is  a contributory  borough 
to  Montgomery.  The  town  is  situated 
in  a valley,  through  which  the  Dovey 
flows,  and,  except  at  the  two  points 
where  that  river  enters  and  passes  out 
of  the  valley,  the  town  is  nearly  sur- 
rounded by  hills.  It  is  a place  of  great 
.antiquity,  supposed  to  have  been  a 
Roman  station.  The  town  is  ri^ular 
and  well  built,  chiefly  consisting  of  two 
wide  streets  in  the  form  of  the  letter  T: 
the  church  stands  on  the  north,  and  the 
market-place  in  the  centre  of  the  town. 
Small  quantities  of  coarse  webs  and 
flannels  arc  made  hero.  There  is  an 
endowed  free-shool. 

l.lanfyllin,  a small  town,  and  one  of 
the  coiurihutory  boroughs,  is  lOnnlcs 
north  of  Montgomery.  'I  he  church  is 
an  ancient  building.  This  town  is  in- 
corpor.ited:  it  has  a town  hall  and  three 


endowed  schools.  A small  quantity  of 
malt  and  leather  is  produced. 

Welsh  Pool  stands  in  a valley,  through 
which  the  Severn  flows,  7 miles  from 
Montgomery,  to  which  it  is  a contribu- 
tory borough.  The  town  mainly  consists 
of  one  long,  wide,  and  spacious  street. 
There  are  a parish  church  and  a county 
hall,  the  latter  of  modern  erection.  The 
town,  which  is  thriving,  has  some  small 
woollen  factories,  inferiorto  those  carried 
on  at  Newtown  and  Llanidloes ; it  is, 
liowcvcr,  the  chief  mart  for  the  flannels 
made  at  the  tw'o  latter  places,  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  county,  A market 
for  the  sale  of  flannel,  &c.,  is  held  every 
fortnight.  The  Severn  is  navigable  to 
w'itbin  a short  distance  of  the  town,  and 
a branch  of  the  Ellesmere  canal,  which 
passes  close  to  it,  affords  a water  con- 
veyance to  Shrewsbury  at)d  other  places. 
Powis  Castle  is  about  a mile  to  the  south- 
west of  the  town,  and  is  surrounded  by 
noble  trees.  It  was  erected  during  the 
twelfth  century,  and  U considered  a per- 
fect specimen  of  the  ancient  Welsh  for- 
tress. It  still  retains  its  original  large 
dimensions,  but  the  interior  has  been 
altered  to  adapt  it  for  a modern  habita- 
tion. This  castle  is  the  scat  of  E:url 
Powis. 

Llanvmyncch,  on  the  borders  of 
Shropshire,  miles  from  Welsh  Pool, 
is  a small  village,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  which  there  are  extensive  lime  works. 
Between  the  beds  of  limestone  copper 
ore  is  found.  The  Roman  works  car- 
ried on  there  for  obtaining  tlie  ore  and 
extracting  the  metal  may  still  be  traced. 
They  consist  of  from  20  to  30  sluUlow 
pits,  and  a cave  of  considerable  dimen- 
sions terminating  in  an  irregular  wind- 
ing passage.  In  one  of  the  levels,  which 
was  explored  some  years  ago,  was  dis- 
covered the  figure  of  a skeleton  with 
mining  tools  and  some  Roman  copper 
coins.  There  arc  no  copper  works  here 
at  present.  The  canal  to  this  place 
greatly  facilitates  the  transport  of  the 
lime. 

Mehionlthshihk 

isam.aritimc  county,  bonded  on  the  cast 
and  south-east  by  Montgomeryshire,  on 
the  north-east  by  Denbighshire,  on  the 
north  by  Denbighshire  mvl  Caernarvon- 
shire, on  the  west  by  Cardigan  Bay,  and 
on  the  south  by  the  estuary  of  the  river 
Dovey,  which  separates  it  from  Cardigan- 
shire. It  forms  an  irregular  triangle,  the 
vertex  of  whicl^  is  on  the  .somlu  Its 
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greatest  length  from  north  to  south  is  34 
miles,  and  from  east  to  west  22  miles. 
The  area  is  about  663  square  miles. 

The  length  of  the  coast  here  is  about 
38  miles,  included  between  the  sestuary 
Traeth  Bach,  on  the  north  border  of  the 
county,  and  the  wide  estuary  of  the 
Dovey  on  the  southern  border.  The 
only  port  is  that  of  Barmouth,  at  the 
moutli  of  the  Maw,  about  halfway  be- 
tween Traeth  Bach  and  the  mouth  of 
the  Dorey.  It  is  difficult  of  access,  the 
bar  only  admitting,  even  at  high  water, 
vessels  which  do  not  draw  more  than 
eight  or  nine  feet.  On  the  northern 
part  of  the  coast,  and  adjoining  Caer- 
narvonshire, it  Traeth  Bach,  an  inlet  of 
the  sea,  the  greater  port  of  which  is  dry 
at  low  water,  when  it  becomes  quick. 
About  2000  acres  of  a smaller  adjoin- 
ing inlet,  called  Traeth  Mawr,  nave 
been  reclaimed  from  the  sea  by  embank- 
ments. There  is  a tradition  that  be- 
tween 13  and  14  hundred  years  ago  a 
large  tract  of  this  county,  extending 
from  north  to  south  1 2 miles,  and  about 
6ve  miles  in  breadth,  was  inundated  by 
the  sea. 

This  county  is  extremely  mountain- 
ous, but  the  surface  is  also  diversified 
by  hills  and  fertile  vales,  woods,  lakes, 
rivers,  and  cataracts.  The  whole  pre- 
sents a wild  and  picturesque  aspect,  but 
is  sufficiently  softened  to  entitle  the 
scenery  of  Merionethshire  to  be  ranked 
among  the  most  beautiful  as  well  as  the 
grandest  in  North  Wales.  The  chief 
mountain  range,  which  in  one  part  of 
its  course  is  called  the  Berwyn,  runs  in 
a north-east  direction  from  the  estuary 
of  the  Dovey  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Llangollen,  and  in  the  eastern  part  of 
its  course  separates  this  county  from 
Montgomeryshire  and  Shropshire.  This 
range  forms  the  watershed  between  the 
valleys  of  the  Maw  and  the  Dee  on  the 
north,  and  those  of  the  Dovey  and  the 
Severn  on  the  south.  This  range  con- 
tains Coder  Idris,  which  is  about  three 
miles  south-west  of  Dolgelly,  and  2914 
feet  high.  This  mountain  is  very  pre- 
cipitous, and  on  the  south  it  is  nearly 
perpendicular ; at  its  base  is  the  lake 
called  Llyn  Talylln.  In  the  same  range, 
and  about  10  miles  to  the  north-east,  is 
Arran  Fowd^,  2655  feet  high.  There 
are  other  lofty  summits  in  this  range: 
Coder  Berwyn,  seven  miles  south  of 
Carween,  and  on  the  borders  of  Mont- 
gomeryshire, is  2563  feet  high.  This 
range  is  in  one  part  a mere  ridge,  and 


in  no  part  exceeds  4^  miles  in  breadth. 
The  highest  summit  in  the  county,  Ar- 
renig  Mawr,  (2809  feet,)  is  west  of 
Bala,  and  the  centre  of  a mass  of  moun- 
tains. West  of  Coder  Indris,  towards 
the  sea,  there  are  round-topped,  smooth 
hills,  which  are  appropriate  to  sheep 
pasture,  for  wliicn  they  are  adapted, 
and  between  them  and  the  sea  are  some 
tracts  of  grass  and  marshy  land.  On 
the  north  there  is  a mountainous  tract 
which  contains  several  lakes  and  the 
beautiful  and  fertile  vale  of  Festiniog: 
this  vale  is  lest  than  one  mile  in  breadth, 
and  scarcely  three  miles  in  length ; the 
hills  which  bound  it  are  richly  covered 
with  wood,  and  a small  river  winds 
through  it. 

The  rocks  of  this  county  principally 
belong  to  the  slate  formation.  There 
are  large  slate-quarries  in  the  Berwyn 
mountains,  and  slates  of  excellent  qua- 
lity are  got  at  Festiniog. 

The  only  metals  in  this  county  are 
copper,  lead,  and  calamine.  The  level 
parts  of  the  county  abound  with  peat, 
which  furnishes  the  inhabitants  with 
fuel.  Blue  limestone  it  got  in  the 
valley  of  the  Dee,  and  in  that  of  the 
Alwen,  a tributary  to  the  Dee ; it  is 
used  for  lime,  which  is  the  chief  manure 
employed  in  the  county.  The  soil  of 
the  vtdieys  is  in  some  parts  fertile,  but 
in  general  very  sterile.  Potatoes,  barley, 
and  oats  are  cultivated  in  small  quan- 
tities, but  the  land  is  best  adapted  to 
pasturage.  The  daily  and  graxing,  to- 
gether with  the  breeding  of  sheep,  are 
the  principal  oMects  of  agriculture. 

The  rivers  of  this  county  are  the  Dee, 
the  Disynwy,  the  Dyfi,  the  Wnion,  the 
Maw,  and  the  Dyrwhydd.  The  Dee 
rises  in  the  mountains  of  Arran  Fowyddy, 
and  is  joined  by  several  streams  before 
it  reaches  the  lake  of  Pimblemere  or 
Bala.  It  flows  from  the  lake  in  a north- 
east direction  past  Carwen  into  Den- 
bighshire. The  Dee  is  joined  by  the 
Alwen,  a little  above  Carwen ; but  this 
river  mainly  belongs  to  Denbighshire. 
The  Disynwy  rises  a few  miles  to  the 
south  of  Dol^lly,  after  forming  the  lake 
of  Tal-y-Llyn,  and  falls  into  the  Irish 
sea  near  Towyn.  The  Dovey  or  Dyfi 
rises  near  Arran  Fowddy,  takes  a south 
direction  to  Dinaamowddy,  and  soon 
after  enters  Montgomeryshire,  thence  a 
little  above  Machynlleth  it  forms  the 
boundary  between  the  two  counties,  and 
fells  into  the  Irish  sea  by  a wide  mstuary 
at  Aberdovey.  The  Wnion  rises  to  the 
2 H 
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east  of  Arrenig,  and  uniting  with  the 
Maw  falls  into  the  sea  a little  below 
Bannouth  by  a wide  sestuary : in  some 
places  this  estuary  is  a mile  wide  and 
dry  at  low  water.  The  Maw  has  its 
source  rather  more  to  the  noith.  The 
Dyrwhydd  rises  in  the  north  part  of 
the  county,  and  falls  into  the  sea  about 
three  miles  north  of  Harlech.  There 
are  several  beautiful  lakes  in  Merioneth- 
shire. TIuit  near  Bala,  called  Bala  Pool, 
or  Pemblemeer,  is  nearly  four  miles 
long,  and  about  1200  yar^  in  breadth. 
Its  water  is  very  pure,  and  it  abounds 
with  a variety  of  fish.  In  tempestuous 
weather  it  rises  several  feet,  and  inun- 
dates the  surrounding  country.  Near 
the  vale  of  Festiniog  are  the  falls  of 
Cyufaol,  where  the  water  is  precipiuted 
in  a brood  sheet  over  steep  rocks.  This 
county  was  once  much  more  thickly  co- 
vered with  timber  tlum  it  is  at  present, 
but  the  woodlands  are  still  tolerably  ex- 
tensive. The  climate  is  similar  to  that 
of  moat  other  parts  of  Wales,  rainy,  cold 
and  bleak  on  the  mountains,  but  some- 
what milder  in  the  valleys  and  along  the 
coast. 

Merionethshire  is  divided  into  six 
hundreds,  containing  37  parishes  and 
four  market  towns.  The  hundreds  are 
Ardwdwy,  Edemion,  Estiraaner,  Pen- 
Uyn,  Tal.y-bont,  and  Mowddypont  con- 
tinuously. It  sends  one  member  to 
parliament. 

Harlech,  the  election  place  for  the 
county,  is  a corporate  town  situated 
on  the  coast,  230  miles  from  London, 
Though  still  considered  the  county 
town,  it  is  now  only  a small  miserable- 
looking  village,  with  dwellings  more 
resembling  huts  than  houses.  It  has  a 
small  harbour.  A British  fortress  is 
supposed  to  luive  existed  here,  and  a few 
Roman  coins,  which  have  been  dug  up, 
have  led  to  the  conjecture  that  it  was  a 
Roman  station.  The  castle  was  rebuilt 
or  enlarged  by  Edward  I.,  and  though 
now  fast  falling  into  decay  it  is  s^ 
nearly  entire.  It  is  a noble  quadran- 
pul  at  fabric,  standing  on  a high  pro- 
jecting rock  which  abuts  on  the  sea.  A 
deep  and  wide  ditch  has  been  cut  out  of 
the  solid  rock  to  defend  it  on  the  land 
side.  This  place  has  frequently  with- 
stood long  sieges,  and  it  was  formerly 
taken  by  the  troops  of  the  parliament  in 
the  civil  wars  of  Charles  L 

Barmouth,  the  ouly  place  used  os  a 
sea-port  in  this  county,  is  on  the  north 
side  of  the  outlet  of  the  river  Maw^ 


which  here  foims  a wide  sestuary,  but 
the  entrance  is  rendered  dangerous  by 
sandbanks.  A number  of  small  vessels 
belong  to  this  port.  The  Welsh  name 
of  the  place  is  Aber-maw,  which  has 
been  corrupted  into  Bermaw  and  Bar- 
mouth. The  town  is  partly  built  in 
terraces  on  the  side  of  a hill  so  steep 
that  the  chimneys  of  one  terrace  are  on 
the  same  level  as  the  ground  floor  of 
another.  Barmouth  is  now  much  visited 
as  a watering  place. 

Dolgelly,  a market  town  eight  miles 
east  of  Barmouth,  is  situated  in  a plea- 
sant valley  on  the  south  side  of  tha 
Wuion,  a short  distance  above  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Maw.  There  is  a stone 
bridge  of  seven  arches  over  the  Wuion. 
Three  miles  south  of  the  town  is  the 
towering  mountain  of  Coder  Idris.  Dol- 
gelly is  a small  irregularly  built  town, 
with  narrow  streets,  but  it  has  much 
improved  of  late  years.  An  extensive 
manufacture  of  coarse  woollen  cloth  is 
carried  on  here,  and  in  the  vicinity  very 
extensively:  few  cottages  are  without 
looms.  Tlie  summer  assizes  are  held 
here,  and  a new  county  hall  and  gaol 
have  been  erected  in  the  present  century. 
The  living  is  a rectory,  and,  besides  the 
church,  there  are  several  places  of  wor- 
ship for  dissenters. 

Bala  is  a corporate  town,  1 7 miles  to 
the  north-west  of  Dolgelly,  at  the  north- 
ern extremity  of  the  lake  of  Bala.  The 
town  contains  one  main  street ; most  of 
the  houses  are  low.  There  is  an  en- 
dowed school,  in  which  boys  ore  clothed 
and  educated.  The  winter  assises  for 
the  county  are  held  here.  Knitting 
woollen  yarn  into  gloves,  stockings, 
wigs,  and  other  similar  articles,  forms 
the  principal  employment  of  tlie  in- 
habitants. Bala  is  in  the  parish  of  Llany- 
kil. 

Carwen  is  on  rising  ground,  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Dee,  28  miles  N.E. 
of  Dolgelly.  The  church  is  a cruciform 
building,  finely  situated  at  the  foot  of  a 
precipice.  The  old  British  post  called 
Coer  Drewyn,  of  which  the  modem 
name  Carwen  it  an  abbreviation,  was 
on  the  summit  of  a hill ; a circular  wall, 
which  is  a noile  and  a half  round,  still 
remains. 

Dinas-y-Mowddy,  a small  corporate 
town,  is  situated  on  the  Dovey,  eight 
miles  east  of  Dolgelly.  It  consists 
of  a few  mud  cottages,  thatched  with 
rushes.  A conside^le  quantity  of 
flannel  is  made  in  the  neighbourhood. 
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>ml  partly  in  the  houses  of  the  wea> 
Teta. 

Towyn  is  on  the  coast  between  the 
aestuary  of  the  Dovey  and  the  Maw,  but 
nearer  to  the  former.  It  is  situated  in 
a pleasant  vale,  at  the  back  of  which 
rise  lofty  mountains  ] and  it  now  resorted 
to  as  a bathing-place.  The  houses  are 
of  stone,  and  pretty  wdl  built  The 
church  it  a large  old  edifice,  and  con- 
tains some  cnrious  monuments.  Thera 
is  a medicinal  well  near  the  toam,  which 
is  used  for  rheumatic  and  other  disorders. 
Some  fiannel  is  made  at  this  place. 
Near  Aberdosey,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Dosey,  some  slate  quarries  are  worked, 
and  there  is  a considerable  coasting 
trade  carried  on  from  this  place. 

There  ate  Roman  remains  near  Bala, 
at  Tonunen-y-Mur,  near  Fettinio&  and 
at  other  places.  The  Roman  road  from 
Maridunum  or  Caermarthen  to  Segon- 
tium  or  Seiont  near  Caernarvon,  pueed 
through  this  county,  and  it  may  be 
traced  from  Trwsiynnydd  to  Festiniog. 
The  ruins  of  Cymmen  Abbey  are  near 
Boigelly,  on  a level  tract  near  the  Maw  ( 
part  of  the  church  is  standing,  and  other 
parts  of  the  edifice  have  been  turned  to 
domestic  purposes. 

CABaHAavoNsHiax 

it  bounded  on  the  south  by  Merio- 
nethshire and  by  the  sea,  into  which  it 
juts  out  in  a long  narrow  peninsula  i 
on  the  west,  north  - west,  and  north 
it  is  bounded  by  the  tea  and  the  Me- 
nai  Strait;  and  on  tlie  east  by  Den- 
bigluhire.  Its  greatest  length  from 
north  to  south  it  32  miles,  and  from 
north-east  to  south-west  about  54  miles. 
The  area  is  544  square  miles,  a large 
proportion  of  which  is  unfit  for  cultiva- 
tion. The  length  of  the  coast  line  is 
about  100  miles.  At  the  north-east  ex- 
tremity of  the  county,  the  bold  promon- 
tory, (^led  the  Great  Orme's  Hrad,  pro- 
jects into  the  sea.  Between  Bai^r  and 
the  month  of  the  Conwy,  the  moun^ns 
abut  on  the  tea  in  the  great  mass  of 
Pen  Maen-Mawr,  along  the  side  of 
which  the  high  ro^  runs.  The  Menai 
Strait  separates  Caernarvonshire  from 
the  island  of  Anglesey.  The  western 
coast  of  the  peninsular  part  of  the 
county  is  generally  low,  but  at  Braich  y 
Pwll,  the  southern  extremity  of  the  pe- 
ninsula, it  runs  abruptly  ftorn  the  sea. 
The  eastern  shore  of  the  peninsula  is 
more  irregular  than  the  westeru,  but  it 
is  general^  low  and  sandy. 


Caernarvonshire  is  the  most  moun- 
tainous part  of  Wales,  and  with  the  ex- 
ception of  some  low  parts  near  the  coast 
and  along  the  rivers,  it  is  one  moss  of 
high  lantL  The  great  mountain  district 
of  Snowdon  lias  been  already  described 
(p.  63).  Tlie  highest  summit  of  the 
^owdon  range,  which  it  nrar  the  centre 
of  the  county,  is  3571  feet.  But  though 
the  loftiest  mountain  in  Wales,  Snow- 
don it  far  from  being  the  most  pictu. 
resque  in  ibrm.  The  summit  is  so  fre- 
quently enveloped  in  clouds  and  mist, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  a glimpse  of 
the  almost  boundless  prospect  wluch  in 
favourable  weather  opens  to  view.  The 
bills  of  Scotland  and  the  high  moun- 
tains of  Westmoreland  and  Cumber- 
land can  be  traced  in  the  outline,  and 
the  whole  Isle  of  Man  is  distinctly  seen. 
From  the  central  part  of  the  Snow, 
don  range  the  high  land  diverges  in 
every  direction.  To  the  south-west  it  is 
continued  in  the  Craig  Goch  (3350  feet) 
and  the  Moel  Hebog  (3584),  and  through 
the  peninsula  to  the  rocky  coast  of 
Braich  y Pwll ; the  bigheM  land  it 
nearer  to  the  western  than  to  the  east- 
ern coast  of  the  peninsula. 

The  lower  poMs  of  the  county  are  on 
the  east  side  of  the  peninsul^  along 
the  west  coast  of  the  same  pmiintulo, 
and  the  Menai  Strait,  and  on  the  lower 
course  of  the  Conwy.  Lead  «id  copper 
are  found,  but  the  working  of  the  lead 
mines  baa  always  been  attended  with 
great  labour  on  account  of  the  difficulty 
experienced  in  freeing  them  from  water. 
Copper  is  got  in  the  vole  of  Llanberis  at 
the  base  of  Snowdon,  at  the  Great 
Orme's  Head,  at  Llandudno,  and  in 
several  other  places.  There  are  mines 
near  the  Lake  Fiynnon  Las,  but  so 
difficult  of  access  that  the  ore  is  con- 
veyed over  one  of  the  holiest  ridges 
of  Snowdon  for  nearly  a mile  on 
the  backs  of  men,  until  a road  is 
reached  wliich  sledges  can  traverse. 
There  are  extensive  slate  quarries 
near  Penrhyn  on  the  coast  and  in 
other  places : slates  form  a considerable 
article  of  export.  Millstones  ore  got  in 
the  vale  of  Conwy.  Tlie  soil  varies  in 
different  parts.  In  the  district  be- 
neath the  Snowdon  mountains,  mid 
particularly  near  the  Menai  shore,  sand 
and  loam  are  found  on  a substratum  of 
limestone.  Towards  and  amidtt  the 
mountains  where  the  land  is  diy,  the 
surface  toil  is  of  a reddish  kind  of  loam, 
which  becomes  shallower  as  the  ground 
2 H 2 
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risM.  In  rooiit  situations  the  land  is  of 
a peatjr  description.  The  produce  of 
the  ar^le  land  is  wheal,  barley,  oats, 
potatoes  and  turnips,  but  the  agriculture 
of  the  country  is  principally  pastoral. 
Great  quantities  of  cattle  are  reared; 
horses  and  goats  are  also  bred  in  consi- 
derable numbers.  Numerous  flocks  of 
sheep  feed  on  the  mountains,  and  though 
they  are  of  small  size,  the  quality  of  the 
flesh  is  excellent,  and  th^  yield  wool  of 
a fine  but  short  staple.  There  are  many 
dairy  farms,  and  more  butter  and  cheese 
are  made  than  is  required  for  home  con- 
sumption. Great  numbers  of  cattle  are 
sent  to  the  English  market.  The  cli- 
mate is  cold  and  bleak,  and  there  is  a 
great  quantity  of  rain,  and  the  harvest  is 
usually  very  backward,  and  sometimes 
the  crops  do  not  ripen. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Conwy 
and  the  Seiont.  The  Conwy  or  Cyn-wy 
rises  in  a lake  called  Llyn-Conwy,  near 
the  confines  of  Merionethshire  and  Den- 
bighshire, and  after  forming  a boundary 
between  the  latter  county  and  Caernar- 
vonshire, a general  north  course  of  about 
30  miles  past  Llanrwst  and  Conwy,  falls 
into  the  Irish  sea  by  a wide  srstuary 
near  the  Great  Orme's  Head.  The 
river  forms  several  fine  falls,  and  it  is 
navigable  for  about  12  miles.  It  is 
join^  by  several  small  streams,  of  which 
the  Machnod,  the  Lleder,  and  the 
LIugwy  are  the  principal.  The  valley 
of  the  Conwy  forms  the  eastern  boun- 
dary of  the  high  Snowdonian  mass,  and 
the  LIugwy  and  other  streams  which  join 
the  Cona^  on  the  left  bank  from  the 
elevated  ilyns  or  small  lakes  of  Snow- 
donia. The  Seiont  rites  in  Snowdon, 
and  flowing  through  the  two  picturesque 
lakes  of  Llanberis,  which  are  at  the  foot 
of  that  large  mountain,  enters  the  Menoi 
near  Caernarvon.  The  Glas  Lyn,  which 
rises  in  the  Ffynnon  Lias  and  enters  the 
sea  near  Tremadock,  is  the  most  pictu- 
resque river  in  Wales;  near  its  source 
there  is  a waterfall  300  feet  high,  and 
it  passes  through  the  lakes  of  Llyn 
Gwynen  and  Llyn  y Dinas.  There  are 
many  other  small  streams  which  luive 
their  sources  in  lakes  and  pools  in  the 
hollows  of  the  mountains.  Fish  is 
abundant  in  all  the  lakes,  as  well  as  in 
the  rivers.  The  fishen'  of  tlw  sea-coast 
is  very  considerable ; herrings,  03rsters, 
and  lobsters  are  plentiftil. 

The  lakes  are  very  numerous,  but  are 
all  small.  The  largest  is  Llyn  Conwy, 
the  source  of  the  Conwy;  the  next  in 


size  and  the  most  picturesque  of  all  ore 
the  two  lakes  of  Llanberis. 

The  Chester  and  Holyhead  Railway 
passes  by  Conwy  and  Bangor,  over  the 
Menai  into  Anglesey. 

The  county  is  divided  into  10  hun- 
dreds, Commitmaen,  Creuddyn,  Din- 
laen,  Evionydd,  Oafflogian,  leaf,  Is- 
Gorfai,  Nant-Conway,  Uchaf,  Uwch- 
Gorfai.  It  consists  of  76  parishes.  It 
contains  one  city  and  four  market  towns, 
and  is  represented  in  parliament  by  one 
member. 

Caernarvon,  the  county  town,  and  a 
borough,  is  situated  on  the  Menai  Strait, 
and  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Seiont, 
2A3  miles  N.  W,  of  London.  Caernar- 
von sends  one  member  to  parliament 
in  conjunction  with  the  contributory 
boroughs  of  Pwllheli,  Nevin  Criceath, 
Conwy, and  Bangor.  The  modern  town 
of  Caernarvon  owes  its  origin  to  Edward 
I.,  who  considered  it  a favourable  situa- 
tion for  erecting  a fortress  to  keep  the 
Welsh  in  check.  The  town  stands  on 
a peninsnla.  formed  by  the  Menai  on  the 
north  and  west,  and  the  Seiont  on  the 
south.  The  quay  extends  along  the 
Seiont.  Caernarvon  is  a walled  town. 
There  are  two  principal  gates  to  the 
east  and  west;  the  walls  are  strength- 
ened by  round  towers.  I hc  suburbs 
have  now  extended  beyond  the  walls  of 
tlie  town.  Caernarvon  is  considered  the 
best  built  town  in  Wales,  though  the 
streets  are  narrow.  The  streets  inter- 
sect at  right  angles,  corresponding  to 
the  position  of  the  gates.  The  church, 
which  is  small  and  inconvenient,  is  si- 
tuated about  half  a mile  from  the  town, 
but  there  it  a chapel  of  ease  more 
eligibly  placed.  The  town  lull  is  an 
old  building  over  one  of  the  gates ; the 
county  hall  and  nurket-house  ore  of 
modern  construction.  There  are  hot 
and  cold  baths  to  which  visitors  resort 
during  the  proper  season.  Caernarvon 
has  a port  and  commodious  harbour. 
The  Menai  Strait  is  about  a mile  wide, 
but  it  contains  sandbanks  which  make 
the  navigation  difficult.  The  principal 
trade  of  Caernarvon  is  the  export  of 
slates;  copper  ore,  flanneL  and  stock- 
ings, ore  also  articles  of  export.  The 
imports  are  chiefly  Irish  linen,  hides,  tal- 
low, and  groceries.  It  is  frequented  by 
steamers. 

The  remains  of  the  castle  erected  by 
Edward  I.  are  very  considerable,  and 
the  external  walls,  which  are  nearly 
entire,  occupy  a rectangular  space  of 
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between  two  and  three  acres.  Two  of 
the  towers  are  much  more  lofty  than 
the  rest,  and  that  called  the  Eagle 
Tower,  in  which  Edward  II.  was  born, 
is  in  a eery  fine  style.  This  castle  suf- 
fered in  the  dril  wars  of  the  sesenteenth 
century,  and  the  interior  is  in  a very 
dil^idated  state. 

The  site  of  the  Roman  station  of  Se- 
gontium,  whence  the  modem  name 
wiont,  is  about  a mile  from  the  town. 
The  remains  are  only  some  fragments 
of  a wall.  The  incknure  occiipied  six 
or  seven  acres.  The  walls  of  .Segon- 
tium  furnished  part  of  the  materials  for 
the  castle  of  Edward  I.  There  are 
other  Roman  remains  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

Bangor  is  a city,  episcopal  see,  and 
railway  station,  situated  in  a small  bay 
at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Menai 
Strait,  eight  miles  north-cast  of  Caernar- 
von. Bangor  is  a very  old  city,  and  was 
formerly  of  great  importance.  There  is  a 
tradition  that  it  was  once  defended  by 
a strong  castle.  It  principally  consists  of 
one  long  irregular  street,  but  there  has 
been  a considerable  increase  of  buildings 
of  late  years  in  consequence  of  the  open- 
ing of  the  Penrhyn  slate  quarries  in 
its  vicinity,  from  which  great  quanli- 
lies  of  slate  are  shipped  at  Port  Pen- 
rhyn, which  is  a little  to  the  north  of  the 
town,  to  England  and  Ireland,  Since 
the  erection  of  the  Menai  suspension 
bridge,  Bangor  has  had  numerous  visit- 
ors ; and  it  is  also  resorted  to  in  the 
summer  as  a bathing-place  by  visitors 
from  Liverpool  and  other  places.  There 
is  a short  railroad  from  the  Penrhyn 
slate  quarries  to  Port  Penrhyn  near 
Bangor ; and  there  is  another  from  the 
slate  quarries  in  the  vale  of  Naulle  to 
Caernarvon.  The  cathedral  has  several 
times  been  partially  destroyed  in  time 
of  war  and  by  fire.  It  is  a venerable 
structure  214  feet  long,  and  consists  of  a 
choir,  nave,  transepts,  two  aisles,  and  a 
quadrangular  tower  at  the  west  end. 
1 he  chapter-house,  library,  and  consis- 
torial  court  have  been  added  since  the 
erection  of  the  cathedral.  The  palace 
stands  in  a low  situation  near  the  cathe- 
dral. The  city  contains  a free  grammar, 
school,  an  hospital  or  almshouse  en- 
dowed by  Bishop  Rowland  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  a public  dis- 
pensary.  The  city  has  several  excel- 
lent inns,  and  various  places  of  worship 
for  dissenters.  The  Chester  and  Holy- 
head  Railway  runs-  through  it,  and  near 


it  is  the  great  tubular  bridge,  erected  by 
Robert  Ste|>hen5on,  over  the  Menai,  at 
the  Britannia  rock. 

Conwy,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Conwy  and  on  its  left  bank,  is  21  miles 
north-east  of  Caernarvon.  Conwy  is 
still  surrounded  by  the  old  walls,  which 
enclose  a triangular  space;  the  castle 
stands  at  one  of  the  angles.  There  are 
21  towers  on  the  w^ls,  besides  two 
towers  at  each  of  the  three  entrances. 
The  town  is  small  and  not  in  a flourish- 
ing state : the  trade,  which  consists 
principally  in  the  export  of  timber  and 
slate,  is  inconsiderable.  Conwy  seems 
to  owe  its  support  at  present  to  its  situ- 
ation on  the  railway  between  Chester  and 
Holyhead.  As  the  river  is  about  half  a 
mile  wide  opposite  to  the  town  at  high 
water,  it  was  formerly  crossed  in  ferry 
boats,  and  sometimes  with  considerable 
risk.  But  in  1826  a suspension  bridge 
was  erected.  It  extends  from  the  rock 
on  which  the  castle  stands,  to  a small 
rock  or  island  in  the  river,  which  is 
connected  with  the  east  side  of  the 
stream  by  an  embankment  across  the 
sands.  The  width  of  the  bridge  be- 
tween the  centres  of  the  supporting 
towers  is  327  feet,  and  the  lennh  of  the 
embankment  is  2015  feet.  The  castle, 
one  of  tlie  most  magnificent  remains 
of  castellated  architecture  in  England, 
stands  on  the  margin  of  a precipitous 
rock,  which  is  washed  on  two  sides  bv 
the  sestuary  of  the  Conwy,  and  a small 
stream  which  flows  into  it.  The  walls 
are  from  12  to  15  feet  thick,  which  were 
flanked  by  eight  large  circular  towers; 
four  of  these  have  been  destroyed. 
The  interior  building,  which  is  in  a di- 
lapidated state,  consisted  of  two  courts. 
The  great  hall  was  about  1 30  feet  long. 
This  castle  was  built  by  Edward  I.,  in 
1264,  and  six  years  afterwards  the  Eng- 
lish king  was  besieged  in  it  by  tlie 
natives,  and  reduced  to  ^at  extremi- 
ties, before  he  was  relieved.  The  castle 
was  besieged  and  taken  by  the  forces  of 
the  parliament  in  1646.  The  railway  is 
carried  over  by  a tubular  bridge,  being 
the  first  of  the  kind  erected. 

Conwy  is  sometimes  considered  to  be 
the  site  of  the  Roman  Conorium ; but  it 
is  now  generally  agreed  that  Conorium 
was  at  Caer-Rhun,  five  miles  higher  up 
the  river. 

Criceath,  a contributory  borough  to 
Caernarvon,  is  16  miles  due  south  of 
Caernarvon,  on  the  bay  of  Cardigan. 
It  is  a place  of  great  antiquity,  but  at 
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present  is  a mere  rillage  roosisting  of  a 
few  small  houses.  It  has  no  trade,  nor 
is  there  any  facility  for  unlading  ves- 
sels ; only  a few  fishing  vessels  belong  to 
the  town.  The  remains  of  a strong  for- 
tress stand  on  an  eminence  at  the  end 
of  a neck  of  land  near  the  sea.  The 
place  has  a free  school. 

Pwllheli,  also  a contributory  borough 
to  Caernarvon,  is  on  the  east  coast  of  the 
long  peninsula,  19  miles  south-west  of 
Caernarvon,  The  town  consists  of  one 
long  street.  It  has  a small  port,  and  a 
considerable  coasting  trade,  which  con- 
sists in  the  importation  of  coals  and  of 
shop  goods  from  Liverpool,  with  which 
it  supplies  most  parts  of  the  surrounding 
country.  Its  market  is  large,  and  there 
being  no  other  market  town  near,  Pwll- 
heli is  resorted  to  by  persons  who  live 
at  the  farther  extremity  of  the  penin- 
sula of  Caernarvonshire,  a distance  of 
near  twenty  miles.  Vast  shoals  of  her- 
rings are  caught  along  the  coast.  The 
town  has  a charter  which  was  granted 
by  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  son  of 
^ward  IIL 

Nevin,  on  the  west  coast  of  the  pe- 
ninsula, is  1 9 miles  south-west  of  Caer- 
Dorvon,  and  a contributoir  borough  to 
it.  Nevin  consists  of  a few  scattered 
houses.  There  is  a small  port,  but  little 
trade.  Nevin  also  received  a charter 
from  Edward  the  Black  Prince. 

The  Roman  stations  of  Segontium 
and  Conorium  have  been  mentioned. 
At  Caer-  Rhun,  the  probable  site  of  Co- 
norium, the  foundations  of  buildings 
have  been  discovered,  and  Roman  bricks 
with  the  letters  Leg.  X.  Besides  the 
castles  of  Conwy  and  Caernarvon,  there 
are  the  remains  of  Dolbadern  castle,  a 
place  of  no  great  extent,  but  in  a com- 
manding position  on  a rock  near  the 
Junction  of  the  two  lakes  of  Llanberis. 
The  foundations  of  Diganwy  Castle, 
which  was  near  the  Great  Orme’s  Head, 
ore  still  visible.  Penrhyn  castle  near 
Bangor  is  of  the  time  of  Henry  VL  but 
it  lias  been  completely  remodelled  of 
late  years.  There  are  monastic  ruins 
in  Caernarvonshire. 

Bardsey  is  a small  island  two  miles 
long  and  one  broad,  about  two  miles 
from  the  extreme  south-western  point 
of  Caernarvonshire,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  Bardsey  Sound.  There  is 
a light-house  on  the  island.  Bardsey 
was  once  the  seat  of  a religious  founda- 
tion. There  are  two  other  small  islands 
close  to  the  coast,  called  St  Judwal 


Islands,  about  midway  between  Bardsey 
and  Pwllheli. 

Tremadoc  (the  house  or  town  of  Ma- 
doc)  is  a modem  town  on  the  Traeth 
Mawr,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gian  Llyn, 
four  miles  from  Crieceith.  The  town 
was  built  by  Mr.  Madocks,  from  whom 
it  takes  its  name.  It  contains  a market 
town,  a church,  and  some  well-built 
houses.  At  Port  Madoc,  about  a mile 
below  the  town,  there  are  good  quays, 
to  which  vessels  of  SOO  tons  can  come 
up.  In  1810  a portion  of  Traeth  Mawr 
was  regained  from  the  sea  by  a great 
embankment  of  earth  nearly  two  miles 
in  length ; above  1200  acres  of  rich  land 
have  been  thus  acquired.  Tremadoc 
has  above  1,000  people. 

Anglesey 

is  an  island  to  the  north-west  of 
Caernarvonshire,  from  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  the  Menoi  Strait.  The  rest 
of  the  coast  is  bounded  by  the  Irish 
sea.  The  Menoi  Strait  lies  nearly 
S.W.  and  N.E.  It  has  a very  narrow 
entrance  on  the  S.W.,  called  Caernar- 
von Bar,  whence  it  expands  to  about 
two  miles  in  width  near  the  town  of 
Caernarvon.  It  then  gradually  dimi- 
nishes in  width  as  far  as  Bangor  Ferry. 
From  Bangor  Ferry  it  opens  again,  and 
forms  the  bay  of  Beaumaris.  The  length 
of  the  strait  is  about  1 1 miles.  In  the 
two  miles  S.W,  of  Bangor,  there  are 
numerous  insulated  roclu,  known  by 
the  name  of  “ the  Swellies,"  which  ren- 
der the  navigation  difficult  and  haiard- 
ous,  except  to  very  experienced  pilots, 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  impetuo- 
sity of  the  tides : as  the  passage  saves 
time  and  distance,  it  is  much  used  by 
vessels  under  100  tons  burden,  and 
occasionally  by  vessels  of  a larger  de- 
scription. The  first  and  last  portions  of 
each  ebb  and  flow  run  in  contrary 
directions  in  this  strait,  an  anomaly 
which  is  thus  produced; — When  the 
great  tidal  wave  sets  up  the  Irish  Chan- 
nel, a port  of  it  is  checked  by  the  .island 
of  Anglesey,  and  only  a small  portion  is 
impelled  through  the  strait,  while  the 
remaining  part  rolls  round  the  N.  and 
W.  shores  of  the  island,  and  meets  that 
which  first  entered  the  strait,  between 
Bangor  and  Beaumaris,  This  junction 
takes  place  about  an  hour  and  a half 
after  flood  at  Caernarvon  Bar,  and  con- 
sequently that  period  elapses  between 
the  times  of  high  water  at  the  respect- 
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ire  placet.  At  die  entrance  of  this 
■trait  the  neap  tides  rise  from  10  to  12 
feet ; ordinary  spring  tides  from  20  to 
21  feet ; and  extreme  equinoctial  tides 
to  nearly  30  feet.  Tliere  are  six  ferries 
across  the  strait,  the  chief  of  which  is  at 
Bangor,  but  it  is  now  nearly  superseded 
by  the  superior  convenience  of  the  Me- 
nai  bridge,  and  of  the  Britannia  Railway 
bridge.  Anglesey  is  of  an  irregular 
form,  and  it  includes,  on  the  west,  the 
small  island  of  Holy  head.  The  greatest 
length  of  Anglesey  from  north  to  south 
is  20  miles,  and  from  east  to  west  (in* 
eluding  Holyhead)  25 ; the  area  is  about 
271  square  mileik  The  coast  is  in- 
dented by  several  creeks  and  b^s, 
which  form  commodious  harbours.  The 
general  aspect  of  the  country  is  flat, 
with  a few  gentle  risings.  There  is 
little  timber  except  on  that  side  of  the 
island  which  borders  on  the  Menai, 
which  is  finely  wooded,  and  rises  gently 
from  the  water's  edge.  The  island  con- 
tains many  small  streams,  the  principal 
of  which  are  the  Alaw,  the  Braint,  the 
Cefni,  the  Fraw,  and  the  Dulas.  Pish 
is  found  in  abundance  in  the  surround- 
ing sea,  and  the  herring  fishery  is 
sometimes  a source  of  great  profit.  The 
climate  is  mild,  but  owing  to  its  situa- 
tion the  island  is  wet,  and  autumnal 
mists  are  common,  and  produce  ague. 
The  soil  is  various  in  difl'erent  parts, 
but  the  prevailing  soil  is  a reddish  loam, 
which  is  tolerably  fertile.  The  low 
grounds  abound  in  peat,  which  is  dug 
for  fuel.  Most  of  the  land  is  laid  out  in 
pasturage,  and  large  herds  of  cattle  are 
annually  sent  to  England,  Sheep  ore 
also  fed,  and  a large  number  is  annually 
exported.  Potatoes  are  grown  to  a 
large  amount,  and  the  cultivation  of 
turnips  is  on  the  increase.  Little  wheat 
is  grown,  but  oats  and  barley  are  more 
extensively  cultivated.  , 

This  county  is  rich  in  mineral  pro- 
ductions. Copper  ore  is  found  within 
a few  feet  of  tlie  surface ; and  instead  of 
being  disposed  in  veins  it  forms  a con- 
nect^ mass  or  bed,  in  some  parts  of 
considerable  thickness.  Two  copper 
mines  are  worked  in  the  Parays  moun- 
tain situated  about  two  miles  from 
Amlwch  on  the  north-east.  Copper 
was  first  discovered  there  between  60 
and  70  years  ago.  At  first  large  quan- 
tities of  copper  were  annually  obtained, 
bat  of  late  years  the  mines  have  not 
been  so  productive. 

The  exterior  covering  of  the  moun- 


tain is  aluminous  slate,  tlie  matrix  black 
grey  chert,  and  the  ores  are  copper, 
sulphate  of  copper,  and  of  lead  and 
native  sulphur.  The  surrounding  atmo- 
sphere is  strongly  impregnated  with 
sulphur ! the  mountain  is  perfectly 
banen  from  the  summit  to  the  plain  be- 
low, not  a single  shrub  and  scarcely  a 
blade  of  grass  living  in  this  sulphureous 
air. 

Lead  ore,  containing  silver,  is  likewise 
found  in  the  Parys  mountain,  and  coal 
is  obtained  in  considerable  quantity  at 
Maltraeth.  There  are  also  quarries  of 
marble,  and  of  various  kinds  of  breccia, 
which  is  used  for  millstones. 

Anglesey  is  divided  into  six  hun- 
dreds, and  it  contains  77.parislies  and 
five  market  towns.  The  county  sends 
one  member  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
This  island  is  on  the  direct  road  between 
London  and  Dublin,  and  packets  sail 
regularly  between  Holyhead  and  the 
latter  port.  I he  railway  from  London 
through  Chester  to  Holyhead  crosses 
the  Menai  Straits  about  a mile  from  the 
Menai  brid^,  by  the  Britannia  bridge, 
which  is  of  iron,  and  tubular,  and  the 
first  fneat  work  of  the  kind  constructed. 
Another  curious  work  on  the  railway  is 
the  first  bridge  constructed  on  Dr.  Potts' 
hydraulic  piles  at  Maeldraeth.  1'hc  main 
road  to  Holyhead  runs  across  the  island 
from  the  Menai  Strait,  which  it  crosses 
by  a noble  suspension  bridge,  two  miles 
from  Bangor.  The  under  side  of  the 
roadway  of  this  bridgeas  100  feet  above 
the  water  at  spring  tides.  The  distance 
between  the  supporting  pyramids  from 
which  the  bridge  is  suspended  is  500 
feet ; and  the  height  of  the  pyramids  50 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  roadway. 

This  island  has  an  historical  interest 
as  having  been  a favourite  seat  of  the 
Druidical  religion.  Tacitus  (dan.  xiv, 
201)  briefly  notices  an  attack  of  the 
Romans,  under  Suetonius  Punlinus, 
(a,  d.  Cl,)  on  Anglesey,  to  which  he 
gives  the  name  of  Mona.  The  sacred 
groves  of  the  island  were  cut  down  by 
the  invaders,  and  the  power  of  the 
Druids  was  destroyed.  The  island  was 
again  conquered  by  Agricola,  a.  d.  76  ; 
('Facit.  Agric.  18.)  Tliere  are  several 
cromlechs  and  carnedds  (heaps  of  stones) 
on  the  island.  The  cromlechs  consist 
of  a stone  or  table,  of  large  dimensions, 
placed  in  an  inclined  position,  and  sup- 
ported by  from  three  to  five,  and  even 
sometimes  nine  stones,  of  considerable 
size.  There  arc  two  of  these  cromlechs 
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in  the  park  of  Plas  Newydd,  on  the 
east  side  of  the  island. 

Beaumarist  the  capital  of  the  county, 
is  about  241  miles  N.W«  of  London. 
It  is  situated  in  a picturesque  situation 
on  the  east  coast  of  the  island,  and  about 
three  miles  from  Bangor.  It  sends  one 
member  to  parliament,  together  with 
Llangefni,  Amlwch,  and  Holyhead.  The 
parliamentary  borough  comprises  a dis« 
trict  10  miles  in  circuit.  The  town  is  a 
small  place,  chiefly  consisting  of  two 
streets.  It  has  neither  trade  nor  manu- 
facture; but  it  derives  considerable  ad- 
vantage from  being  the  resort  of  visitors 
from  Liverpool  and  other  places,  for  sea- 
bathing. j'here  is  good  anchon^e  in 
the  bay  before  the  town. 

The  church  is  a handsome  ediflee, 
with  a lofry  square  tower.  A town 
hall,  a custom-house,  and  a free  school, 
are  the  principal  public  buildings  of  the 
place.  Beaumaris  Castle  was  built  by 
Edward  L,  in  1295.  Though  in  a dila- 
pidated state,  the  general  plan  of  the 
building  is  clear,  and  considerable  parts 
of  it  are  in  good  preservation,  such  as 
the  great  hall,  which  is  70  feet  long,  and 
the  remains  of  the  chapel.  Edward  I. 
incorporated  the  town  when  he  built 
the  castle,  and  it  was  reincorporated  by 
Elizabeth. 

Amlwch,  on  the  north  coast,  one  of 
the  contributory  boroughs  of  Beauma- 
ris, is  distant  from  it  15  miles,  in  a 
straight  line.  This  place  was  formerly 
a small  Ashing  town,  but  since  the 
opening  of  the  copper  mines  of  the 
Parys  mountain  in  1768,  it  has  gradu- 
ally risen  in  importance.  The  inha- 
bitants are  principally  miners,  or  per- 
sons concerned  in  mining  adventures. 
The  mines  are  situated  a^ut  two  miles 
from  the  town.  The  smelting  works 
are  close  to  the  quay  of  a small  port 
from  which  the  copper  and  ore  are  ex- 
ported, and  at  which  the  coals  and  other 
requisites  for  the  smelting  works  are 
imported.  The  port  is  principally  arti- 
ficial, the  solid  rock  luiving  been  cut 
through  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
safe  harbour  for  the  vessels  employed  in 
the  mining  business.  Amlwch  contains 
a national  school.  In  1832,  184  tons  of 
copper  were  exported  from  Amlwch. 

Holyhead  is  situated  in  a bay  on  a 
small  island,  which  is  united  with  An- 
glesey by  a long  embankment  over 
which  the  Holyhead  road  is  carried,  and 
by  another  over  which  the  Holyhead 
Railway  is  carried.  It  is  33  miles  from 


Beaumaris,  direct  distance.  The  north- 
western part  of  this  island  is  elevated, 
and  the  highest  point  more  than  7(>0 
feet  above  the  sea-level.  Holyhead  is 
the  largest  town  in  the  county,  but 
it  has  no  particular  branch  of  com- 
merce or  manufacture.  The  importance 
of  the  place  depends  upon  the  circum- 
stance of  its  l^ing  the  railway  station 
and  place  of  embarking  and  landing 
for  passengers  to  and  from  Ireland. 
The  improvements  in  the  railway,  the 
Holyhead  road,  the  harbour,  and 
the  establishment  of  steam-packets  to 
Dublin,  have  caused  a great  increase 
in  the  number  of  passengers  through 
this  town,  and  thus  added  to  its  pros- 
perity. 'I'he  streets  have  within  the 
last  few  years  been  new  paved,  and  fur- 
nished with  causeways ; the  accommo- 
dations for  travellers  are  extremely 
good.  An  assembly  room  and  baths 
have  been  erected.  The  church  is  an 
ancient  building  in  the  form  of  a cross. 
There  is  a national  school.  The  steam- 
packets  pass  daily  between  Holyhead 
and  Dublin,  from  which  it  is  about  55 
miles  distant ; the  voyage  is  often  per- 
formed in  four  hours.  A pier  is  con- 
structed in  the  harbour,  so  that  vessels 
may  ride  at  anchor,  and  land  passen- 
gers, or  sail,  at  all  times  of  the  tide. 
A light-house  is  erected  on  a small 
island  called  Ynys  Cybi,  which  forms 
one  side  of  the  harbour.  The  govern- 
ment have  undertaken  to  improve  the 
harbour.  The  island,  or  rather  rock, 
of  South  Stack,  lies  off  the  most 
western  point  of  Holyhead,  from  which 
it  is  divided  by  a small  channel,  in 
which  the  waters  arc  so  rough  that 
it  cannot  be  safely  crossed  in  a boat. 
The  communication  is  eflected  by 
means  of  a basket  and  ropes ; this 
island  contains  another  light  • house 
having  a revolving  light  elevated  ;^00 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  whiA  is 
visible  at  a great  distance,  and  all 
through  Caernarvon  Bay. 

Llangefni,  another  contributory  bo- 
rough to  Beaumaris,  is  nine  miles  west 
of  it.  It  is  a small  town,  without  any 
trade.  The  great  road  to  Holyhead 
used  formerly  to  pass  through  this 
place,  but  the  new  road  lies  a little  to 
the  south  of  the  town. 

Llanerchymedd,  a market  town, 
1 1 miles  east  of  Holyhead,  has  no 
trade  or  manufactures,  and  depends 
chiefly  on  iu  market  being  iu  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Parya  moun- 
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tain  ; it  is  the  resort  of  workmen  from 
the  mines. 

Aherfraw  is  a fishing  port,  13  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Holyhead,  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Aber. 

Newborough,  once  a considerable 
market  town,  is  6ve  miles  south-east  of 
Aherfraw.  It  is  now  an  insignificant 
village. 

About  seven  miles  north  of  Holy- 
head  is  the  Skerries  Island,  on  which 
there  is  a light-house.  Prics(holm, 
also  called  Piiflio  Island,  from  the 
number  of  puffins  which  resort  to  it,  is 
about  five  miles  north-east  of  Beau- 
maris. 

Denbiohsiiibs 

is  bounded  on  the  west  by  Caernar- 
vonshire, on  the  south  by  Merio- 
nethshire, and  Montgomeryshire,  on 
the  east  by  Shropshire,  Cheshire,  and 
Flintsliire,  and  on  the  north  by  the 
Irish  sea.  It  is  of  a very  irregular 
figure,  part  of  it  to  the  south-east  jut- 
ting out  into  the  adjacent  counties. 
The  greatest  length  from  east  to  west 
is  about  25  miles,  and  from  north  to 
south  24  miles.  The  area  is  about  633 
square  miles.  The  coast  line  extends 
from  a point  a little  east  of  the  Little 
Orme's  Head,  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Clwyd,  a distance  of  about  10  miles. 
The  surface  of  the  county  is  generally 
rugged  and  mountainous,  but  it  con- 
tains several  rich  valleys,  some  of  which 
are  well  wooded.  The  most  extensive 
valley  is  the  vale  of  Clwyd,  which  runs 
from  south  to  north  about  20  miles,  and 
is  from  three  to  eight  miles  in  breadth. 
This  tract  of  country  is  extremely  fer- 
tile, and  in  a high  state  of  cultivation  ; 
it  is  well  adapt^  to  the  production  of 
corn  as  well  as  for  pasturage.  On  the 
banks  of  the  Dee  there  is  likewise  fine 
pasture  land,  which  is  appropriated  to 
daiiT  farms  : the  cheese  is  equal  in 
quality  to  that  of  Cheshire.  The  up- 
land parts  of  the  county  are  well 
adapuAl  to  the  feeding  of  cattle  and 
sheep.  The  air  is  in  general  salubrious. 
The  chief  range  of  hills  in  this  county 
is  the  Hiraethog,  wliich  extends  from 
near  the  Little  Orme’s  Head,  in  a 
S.S.E.  direction,  forming  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  valley  of  the  Conwy  os 
far  as  Corwen  on  the  Dee,  which  is  a 
little  beyond  the  limits  of  Denbighshire. 
'I'he  lei^h  of  the  range  is  near  30 
miles.  'The  steep  side  is  towards  the 
Conwy,  and  numerous  lateral  ridges 


project  in  from  the  eastern  tide.  The 
summit  of  the  Hiraethog  Hills  it  a 
dreary  waste.  The  highest  point  of  the 
range  it  Modwl  Eilhin,  which  it  1660 
feet  high ; and  there  are  several  points 
in  the  lateral  ridges  which  are  nearly  at 
high.  A range  of  high  land  on  the  east 
tide  of  the  county,  cidled  the  Clwydian 
Hills,  commences  in  Flintshire,  and 
running  in  a southern  direction  joint 
the  high  land  which  here  forms  the 
northern  limit  of  the  base  of  the  Dee. 
Between  the  Hiraethog  Hills  and  the 
Clwydian  Hills  is  contained  the  basin  of 
the  Clwyd.  The  highest  summit  of  the 
Clwydian  Hills  it  1838  feet,  and  there 
are  several  other  points  above  1700  feet 
high.  Between  the  Clwydian  Hills  and 
a smaller  range  to  the  east,  it  the  basin 
of  the  Alen,  a tributary  of  the  Dee. 
The  basin  of  the  Alwen,  also  a tribu- 
tary of  the  Dee,  is  in  the  south-western 
port  of  the  county,  and  included  be- 
tween the  Hiraethog  Hills  and  a range 
of  hills  to  the  east,  which  it  an  offset 
from  the  Hiraethogs.  Lead  it  found  on 
the  western  borders  of  the  county,  and 
iron  and  coal  at  Kuabon  and  near  W rax- 
ham.  Some  slate  is  got  near  Cherk, 
The  Hiraethog  Hills  are  chiefly  transi- 
tion limestone. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Clwyd, 
the  Elwy,  the  Dee,  and  tl»e  Conwy. 
The  Clwyd  rises  in  the  south-west  part 
of  the  county,  and  passing  by  Ruthin 
takes  a direct  course  to  St.  Asaph,  and 
thence  continues  through  the  north- 
west angle  of  Flintshire  till  it  falls  into 
the  Irish  sea  at  the  junction  of  the  two 
counties.  The  length  of  its  course  n 
nearly  40  miles,  a^  it  has  numerous 
tributaries,  particularly  from  the  offsets 
of  the  Hiraethog  Hills.  The  Elwy  rises 
in  the  west  part  of  the  county  in  the 
Hiraethog  range,  and  joins  the  Clwyd 
near  St.  Asaph.  The  Dee  enters  the 
county  from  the  north-east  angle  of 
Merionethshire,  and,  crossing  this 
county  at  its  narrowest  port,  forms  a 
portion  of  its  eastern  boundary.  The 
river  Conwy  forms  the  western  boun- 
dary of  the  county  nearly  from  its  source 
to  its  testuary.  The  smaller  streams 
are  very  numerous.  The  small  stream 
called  the  Rhaiadr,  which  flows  into 
the  Tenet,  a branch  of  the  Dee,  forms 
the  water-fall  of  Putill  Rhaiadr,  at  its 
exit  from  a narrow  valley  in  the  Berwyn 
Mountains:  the  whole  height  of  the 
two  falls,  which  constitute  the  cataract, 
is  said  to  be  200  feeL  A navigable 
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branch  of  the  Ellesmere  canal  com- 
mences at  Lcn  T3^illio,  and  follows  the 
valley  of  the  Dee  for  several  miles : it  is 
then  carried  over  the  Dee  by  the  stu- 
pendous aqueduct  of  Pont  Cysylltee, 
which  is  125  feet  above  the  ted  of 
the  river.  From  this  aqueduct  it  runs 
southward  to  the  Ceiiiog»  a branch  of 
the  Dee,  over  which  it  is  carried  by 
another  aqueduct  near  the  town  of 
Chirk.  The  Chester  and  Holyhead 
Railway  passes  through  the  north,  and 
the  Shrewsbury  and  Chester  Railway 
through  the  east. 

Denbighshire  is  divided  into  sis  hun- 
dreds, containing  95  parishes  and  five 
market  towns.  The  county  is  repre- 
sented by  one  member  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 

Denbigh,  a borough  and  county  town, 
sends  one  member  to  parliament,  in 
conjunction  with  Ruthin,  Holt  and 
.Wrexham.  It  is  218  miles  N.W.  from 
London.  The  town  stands  on  a craggy 
liill  in  the  vale  of  Ciwyd,  and  near  the 
north  bank  of  a stream  which  joins  that 
river  on  the  leR  bank.  It  was  formerly 
surrounded  by  a strong  wall,  and  pro- 
tected bv  a castle,  tte  remains  of  which 
are  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  on  which 
the  town  stands.  The  castle  was  built 
principally  in  the  Idth  century.  Two 
walls,  several  feet  apart,  were  built,  and 
in  the  intervening  space  rough  stones 
and  mortar  were  thrown,  which  when 
dry  became  one  solid  mass.  The  castle 
was  taken  by  the  parliamentary  army  in 
-1646,  and  after  the  Restoration  it  was 
nearly  destroyed  by  gunpowder,  by 
order  of  government.  The  grand  en- 
trance to  the  castle,  wltich  U a noble 
pointed  archway,  still  remains,  and  is 
surmounted  by  a figure  of  the  founder, 
in  a niche.  The  walls  which  run  down 
the,  slope  of  the  hill  comprise  a consi- 
derate area.  Near  the  castle  is  the 
chapel  of  St.  Hilary,  which  is  princi- 
pally used  as  a place  of  worship  by  tlie 
iriliabitants,  the  parish  church  being 
about  a mile  distant.  The  town  is 
small,  but  in  general  well  built.  A con- 
siderable uumter  of  shoes  are  made  in 
the  town,  and  sent  to  Liverpool  and 
to  the  surrounding  fares  and  markets. 
There  are  two  schocts,  partly  supported 
by  endowments,  besides  other  schools. 

Ruthin,  a borough,  and  a contributory 
borough  to  Denbigh,  is  distant  87  miles 
south-east  of  Denbigh,  and  is  situated 
on  an  eminence  near  tlie  river  Ciwyd. 
The  town  consists  principally  of  one 


street,  about  a mile  in  length.  It  is 
supposed  to  derive  its  name  from  a castle 
called  Rhyydin,  or  Red  Fortress,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  colour  of  the  stone  with 
which  it  was  built.  The  castle  was 
erected  in  the  time  of  Edward  I.  It 
was  destroyed  soon  after  the  Restora- 
tion : only  a few  vestiges  of  the  waits 
remain.  The  church  is  a large  and 
ancient  edifice,  the  roof  of  which  is 
much  admired.  The  town  has  a free 
school  of  some  note,  founded  by  Dr. 
Goodman,  with  a lending  library  at- 
tached to  it.  Dr.  Goodman  also  founded 
an  hospital  in  the  town,  for  a warden 
and  1 2 decayed  housckeci>ers.  The  as- 
sizes are  held  here,  instead  of  Den- 
bigh. on  account  of  its  more  central 
situation.  The  new  gaol  is  a handsome 
and  convenient  building,  and  the  county 
hall,  though  without  any  architecttiral 
pretensions,  is  sufficiently  commodious. 

Wrexham  is  situated  on  tte  Shrews- 
bury and  Chester  Railway  in  the  south- 
east part  of  the  county,  in  a mining  dis- 
trict, in  a pleasant  and  fertile  country. 
It  is  21  miles  from  Denbigh,  to  which  it 
is  a contributory  borough.  Wrexham 
is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  respect- 
able towns  in  North  Wales.  The  streets 
are  wide,  and  intersect  each  other  at 
right  angles,  and  the  general  appearance 
of  the  houses  is  good,  especially  of 
those  in  the  high-street.  The  church 
is  a vciy'  fine  building,  and  a good  speci- 
men of  the  architecture  of  the  15th 
century.  The  tower  is  135  feet  high, 
and  of  beautiful  construction.  The 
church  is  1 78  feet  long,  and  72  broad, 
and  consists  of  a pent^onal  chancel,  a 
nave,  and  two  aisles.  Statues  of  30 
saints  placed  in  niches  between  the  but- 
tresses, ornament  the  exterior,  and  are 
good  specimens  of  the  state  of  sculpture 
in  England  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. 
The  town  hall  is  a fdain  building,  and 
there  18  a small  theatre,  which  is  occa- 
sionally used.  There  is  a well-endowed 
grammar  school,  and  various  other 
schools.  This  town  has  no  particular 
branch  of  trade  or  manufacture;  its 
prosperity  is  due  to  the  stone  quarries, 
lead  mines,  and  collieries  in  the  parish, 
and  to  the  fairs.  A very  considerable 
fair  is  held  annually  in  March,  for  the 
sale  of  horses,  cattle,  Welsh  flannel,  and 
gooils  of  every  description.  The  parish, 
which  extends  into  Flintshire,  contains 
15  townships.  The  living  is  a vicarage, 
in  the  gift  of  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph, 
and  of  the  annual  value  of  746/. 
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Holt,  a bq^ugh  and  small  market 
town,  fire  miles  N.E.  of  Wrexham,  is 
a contributory  borough  to  Denbigh.  It 
is  situated  on  the  rirer  Dee,  which  here 
forms  the  boundary  between  Wales  and 
England,  and  was  formerly  a town  of 
some  note,  but  now  it  is  little  better 
than  a village,  and  there  is  no  market. 
On  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  in 
Cheshire,  is  the  town  of  Famdon,  which 
has  a more  respectable  appearance  than 
Holt.  There  is  a communication  by  a 
bridge  of  10  arches  between  the  two 
places,  which  thus  form  nearly  one  con- 
tinuous town.  There  are  hardly  any 
traces  of  the  castle  of  Holt.  It  was 
twice  taken  by  the  parliamentary  troops 
in  the  wars  of  Charles  I.  Holt  lias  a 
free  school  and  several  other  schools. 

Llangollen  is  a small  market  town, 

1 9 miles  south  of  Denbigh,  in  the  beau- 
tiful vale  of  the  same  name,  and  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Dee.  It  consists  of  a 
few  narrow,  dirty  streets,  with  houses 
built  of  a dark  stone,  which  gives  the 
place  a gloomy  aspect.  The  surround- 
ing country  is  beautiful.  The  church  is 
the  only  public  building,  except  the 
bridge  of  five  arches  which  was  con- 
structed in  the  14  th  century,  by  John 
Trevor,  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph.  Near 
the  town  it  a factory  for  spinning  cotton 
yam.  and  there  are  iron  works  and 
collieries  near  the  town.  Llangollen 
was  a thoroughfare  on  the  old  Irish  road. 
Some  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed 
in  the  stone  quarries  and  in  the  lime 
works.  Oil  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  on  the  summit  of  a hill,  ore  the 
remains  of  Castel  Dinas  Bran ; and 
there  are  tome  beautiful  ruins  of  the 
church  and  abbey  of  Llan  Egwest  or 
Valle  Crucis,  just  on  the  border  of  the 
parish  of  Llangollen. 

Llanrwst  is  an  inconsiderable  market 
town,  16  miles  W.S.W.  of  Denbigh, 
and  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Conwy, 
which  is  navigable  for  boats  a mile  be- 
yond the  town.  Llanrwst  contains  no- 
thing worthy  of  remark  except  a chapel, 
and  a handsome  bridge  of  three  arches 
over  the  Conwy,  both  of  which  were 
designed  by  Inigo  Jones.  There  is  a 
considerable  com  trade  in  this  town. 
The  living  is  a rectory,  of  the  annual 
value  of  720/. 

Chirk,  a village  distinguished  for  its 
picturesque  and  romantic  scenery,  is  24 
miles  S.E.  of  Denbigh,  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  Ceiriog.  and  on  the  Shrewsbury 
and  Chester  Railway.  Chirk  Castle, 


which  was  built  by  Roger  Mortimer,  in 
the  13th  century,  is  now  used  as  a pri- 
vate residence.  In  the  vicinity  are  the 
aqueducts  of  the  Ellesmere  canal.  The 
aqueduct  of  Pont-y-Cyssyltan,  already 
mentioned,  is  conductM  over  two  ra- 
vines, and  is  968  feet  long;  there  are 
1 9 arches,  each  45  feet  in  the  span,  with 
the  addition  of  10  feet  of  iron  work  in 
continuation  at  each  end.  The  piers, 
formed  of  stone,  are  frustrams  of  pyra- 
mids, 21  feet  by  10  at  the  base,  12  by 
7 at  the  top,  and  116  feet  high.  This 
Bubstracture  supports  an  open  trough  of 
cast  iron,  through  which  the  water  from 
the  Ellesmere  canal  is  conveyed  over 
the  river  at  the  height  of  127  feet  to  the 
opposite  level.  On  one  side  of  the 
canal  is  a towing  path  and  a balustrade. 
This  undertaking  was  commenced  in 
1795. 

Rhuabon,  a coemption  of  the  Welsh 
name  of  Rhiw  Abon,  is  a town  5^ 
miles  east  of  Llangollen,  and  a sta- 
tion on  the  Shrewsbury  and  Chester 
Railway.  It  contains  a large  church, 
in  which  there  are  several  monuments 
of  the  Wynn  family,  Wynnstay,  the 
seat  of  Sir  W.  W.  Wynn,  is  close 
to  the  village.  In  the  parish  there  is 
a British  fortification,  which  com- 
prises about  four  acres  within  the  two 
ramparts  and  two  ditches.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  parish,  which  is  extensive, 
is  mainly  employed  in  the  collieries  and 
in  the  iron  works.  The  branch  of  the 
Ellesmere  canal,  already  described,  runs 
through  the  parish ; and  there  is  a rail- 
way from  it  to  Rhuabon  brook.  Rhu- 
abon contains  an  endowed  school  and 
several  other  schools.  The  vicarage  is 
of  the  annual  value  of  568/.,  with  a 
glebe  house.  A market  it  held  by 
custom  every  Monday. 

There  are  probably  no  Roman  re- 
mains in  the  county.  Part  of  the  ram- 
part and  ditch,  called  Offa’s  I^he,  mns 
near  Chirk  and  Rhuabon.  The  dyke 
called  Watt's  dyke,  runs  parallel  to  that 
of  Offa  throu^  this  county,  but  to  the 
east  of  Offii’s  Dyke. 

Funtshue 

is  a county  of  North  Wales,  bounded 
on  the  west  and  south  by  Denbigh- 
shire, on  the  east  by  Cheshire,  oo 
the  north-east  by  the  sestuary  of  the 
Dee,  and  on  the  north  and  north-west 
by  the  Irish  sea.  A small  portion,  se- 
parated some  miles  from  the  rest  by  a 
port  of  Denbighshire,  lies  on  the  east 
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side  of  the  Dee.  The  greatest  length 
of  Flintshire  is  28.  and  the  greatest 
breadth  14  miles.  The  surface  is  about 
244  square  miles. 

The  general  aspect  of  the  country  is 
less  mountainous  than  tliat  of  other  parts 
of  Wales.  The  Clwydian  Hills  form  the 
boundary  between  Denbighshire  and 
Flint,  from  theliill  in  Moel  Park  (1280 
feet  high)  to  Moel  Pamnien  (1645  fecL) 
Another  tract  of  high  land,  along  which 
the  boundary  of  Denbigh  and  Flint 
runs,  skirts  the  eastern  side  of  the  upper 
Talley  of  the  Alen,  and  is  continued  be- 
yond the  great  bend  of  that  stream  in  a 
N.W.  direction  along  thefestuary  of  the 
Dee.  In  tlie  mountainous  tract  on  the 
east  the  soil  is  a mixture  of  clay  and 
grarel,  on  a calcareous  substratum;  more 
towards  the  north  it  is  sterile  in  appear- 
ance, but  rich  in  minerals.  Beyona  this 
elevated  i>art  on  the  north  the  land  is 
in  general  flat  and  fertile.  Prom  the 
shores  of  the  Dee  the  ground  suddenly 
rises  for  three  or  four  miles;  tho  soil  of 
this  part  is  a productive  clay. 

The  principal  part  of  the  land  is  de- 
voted to  pasturage : a small  black  breed 
of  cattle  is  brea.  'I'he  arable  land  is 
usually  productive,  and  wheat  is  ex- 
ported to  Liverpool.  Lead,  coal,  lime- 
stone and  chert  are  among  the  mineral 
productions  of  this  county.  The  coal- 
field extends  from  the  point  of  Air,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Dec,  to  the  south-east 
p^t  of  tl)e  county,  increasing  in  width 
os  it  advances  to  the  south.  The  lead 
is  found  in  the  lime-stone  rocks  near 
Holywell,  and  on  the  road  from  Holy- 
well  to  Hawarden. 

Besides  the  icstuary  of  the  Dee, 
there  are  only  a few  inconsiderable 
streams.  The  laigest  of  them  are  the 
Clwyd,  the  Wheler,  the  Serrion,  and 
the  Aluii,  all  of  which  abound  in  fish. 
The  course  of  the  Alen  from  Moel 
Fammen  to  Caerygwle  is  within  this 
county.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Chester 
and  llolyhead  Railway. 

Flintshire  is  divide  into  five  hun- 
dreds, containing  16  parishes,  one  city, 
county  town,  and  five  market  towns. 
The  county  returns  one  member  to  par- 
liament. 

Flint,  an  ancient  municipal  borough, 
and  the  county  and  election  town,  is 
situated  on  tho  Chester  and  Holyhead 
Railway,  and  ihecstimry  ofthe  Dee,  200 
miles  N.  W.  of  London.  Flint,  to- 
gether with  the  seven  contributory  bo- 
roughs of  8i.  Asaph,  Holywell,  Mold, 


Caergwyle,  Overton,  Rhyddlan,  and 
Caerwis,  rends  one  member  to  parlia- 
ment. The  town  is  small  and  irregu- 
larly built : it  contains  one  church,  of 
very  limited  dimensions.  A new  county 
gaol  was  erected  in  1765.  The  inha- 
bitants are  principally  occupied  in  agri- 
culture ; and  the  lead  and  cool  mines  in 
the  neighbonrh<K>d  also  employ  many 
persons ; there  is  no  particular  branch 
of  business  or  manufacture,  but  the 
coasting  trade  is  on  the  increase,  and 
the  town  may  b«*  considered  the  port  of 
Chester.  'I'lie  place  is  also  resorted  to 
for  sea  bathing.  The  ruins  of  the  an- 
cient castle  of  Flint  stand  on  a ruck 
surrounded  by  a marsh.  It  was  formerly 
a place  of  groat  strength,  but  was  dis- 
mantled in  the  year  1647,  by  order  of 
the  Parliament.  Richard  II.  here  sur- 
rendered his  crown  to  the  Duke  of  Lan- 
caster, afterwards  Henry  IV. 

The  city  of  St.  Asaph,  5\  miles  west 
of  Denbigh,  though  the  seat  of  a bishop- 
ric, consists  of  little  more  than  one 
8tre<*t.  The  cathedral,  which  is  regu- 
larly built  on  the  side  of  a hill  at  the 
confluence  of  tlie  rivers  Clwyd  and 
Elwy,  whence  the  Welsh  name  of  the 
place,  Linn  Elwy,  or  the  Church  on  the 
Elwy,  is  170 feet  long  and  90  feet  deep: 
it  is  a plain  building,  without  anything 
that  merits  particular  description.  The 
parish  church  is  a small  building.  The 
episcopal  palace  is  spacious  and  conve- 
nient. Near  Si.  Asaph  there  are  ves- 
tiges of  a large  Roman  encapment. 

Holywell  is  situated  on  an  eminence 
near  the  Dee,  and  the  Chesterand  Holy- 
head  Railway,  four  miles  N.  W.  of  Flint, 
to  which  it  is  a contributory  borough. 
The  town  consists  of  one  long  street, 
which  curves  and  meets  another  shorter 
and  nearly  parallel,  and  one  meeting 
these  at  right  angles.  At  the  base  of 
a hill  on  the  north  side  of  the  town  is 
the  Holy  Well  of  St.  Winifred,  from 
which  tho  place  derives  it  name,  and  to 
which  miraculous  powers  were  formerly 
attributed.  It  has  l>een  estimated  that 
this  copious  source  discharges  21  tons 
or  84  hogsheads  of  water  every  minute. 
Tlie  spring  rises  in  a polygonol  basin, 
constructed  of  stone,  over  which  there  is 
a clia{>el,  said  to  have  been  erected 
about  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  Imme- 
diately on  issuing  from  the  ground  it 
forms  a full  stream,  which,  after  flowing 
for  two  miles,  falls  into  the  river  Dee. 
During  its  short  course  it  turns  a large 
corn  mill  and  four  cotton  mills,  and 
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gives  motion  to  the  various  machinery 
of  a copper  smelting  house,  of  a copper 
smithy,  of  a brass  factory,  a calamine 
calcinary,  and  various  other  works.  In 
modern  times  a miraculous  cure  is  re- 
corded of  this  wonderful  spring.  It  is 
said  that  in  1805  a young  woman  with 
a paralytic  side,  a curvatra  spine,  and 
otherwise  afflicted  with  a complication 
of  diseases,  was  restored  to  perfect 
health,  in  one  moment,  by  one  immer- 
sion in  this  potent  well.  (See  Authen- 
tic Doeuttientt  relative  to  the  Mimeu- 
Ume  Cure  of  Winifred  White,  at  St. 
Winifred'!  Well,  by  the  Rev.  John 
Milner.)  To  the  south-east  of  the  town 
is  the  great  lead  mine  which  was  opened 
in  1774,  and  worked  for  a lon^  time 
under  the  most  discouraging  circum- 
stances. After  making  a tunnel  through 
the  solid  rock  for  about  a mile,  perse- 
verance was  at  length  rewarded  by  the 
discovery  of  a rich  vein.  1 he  subterra- 
neous passage  thus  made  serves  the 
double  purpose  of  a drain  to  earn  off 
the  water,  and  a canal  to  carry  off  the 
ore  by  means  of  boats.  Some  of  this 
ore  contains  a sufficient  quantity  of  sil- 
ver to  defray  the  expense  of  extracting 
it : some  thousand  ounces  of  silver  are 
said  to  be  annually  obtained.  Calamine 
is  likewise  procui^  in  large  quantities, 
which  is  used  on  the  spot  in  the  manu- 
fimture  of  brass.  The  limestone  and 
chert,  which  form  the  rocky  substance, 
are  likewise  applied  to  useful  purposes. 
The  chert,  which  is  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  porcelain,  is  got  out  in  large 
quantities,  and  sent  to  the  Shropshire 
and  StalTordshire  potteries.  In  the  vici- 
nity are  oval  pits,  the  produce  of  which 
feeds  the  various  works.  The  nume- 
rous articles  produced  and  manufac- 
tured are  exported  by  the  Dee.  Owing 
to  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, the  abundance  of  water-power, 
and  a favourable  situation  near  a navi- 
gable river,  Holywell  has  grown  up  into 
a large  and  flourishing  place. 

Rhyddlan,  or  Rhuddlan,  is  a small 
borough  town,  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
river  Qw^d,  about  two  miles  above  its 
entrance  into  the  sea,  and  three  miles 
from  St.  Asaph.  At  high  water  the 
Clwyd  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  70  or 
80  tons,  as  far  as  Rhuddlan  bridge. 
There  is  some  export  trade  in  timbar, 
and  still  more  of  corn,  and  a steam- 
packet  plies  between  this  town  and  Li- 
verpool, Some  lead  mines  are  worked 
near  the  town.  Rhyddlan  is  a contri- 


butory borough  to  Flint.  It  was  for- 
merly one  of  the  most  considerable 
towns  in  North  Wales,  and  there  are 
still  some  considerable  remains  of  the 
castle,  which  was  erected  by  Edward  I. 
on  the  Clwyd.  A castle  was  erected  at 
Rhyddlan  by  a Welsh  prince  in  the 
early  part  of  the  eleventh  century,  but 
there  are  no  remains  of  it.  Rhyl  is  a 
bathing-place  on  the  Chester  and  Holy- 
head  Railway  in  the  parish  of  Rhydd- 
lan. 

Caerwys,  a small  town,  situated  on 
rising  ground  45  miles  west  of  Flint,  is 
also  a contributory  borough  to  Flint.  It 
was  formerly  a city  of  note,  and  the 
county  town  until  1672,  but  it  is  now  a 
mere  agricultural  village.  It  was  here 
that  the  bards  of  WalW  used  to  hold 
their  Eisteddfod,  or  general  meeting,  at 
which  the  prize  of  a small  silver  harp 
was  awarded  by  the  judge,  to  him  who 
best  deserved  it. 

Mold  is  a small  market  town,  six 
miles  south  of  Flint.  The  church  is  a 
handsome  structure,  in  the  perpendicu- 
lar  style  of  the  fifteenth  century.  To 
the  north  of  the  town  there  are  traces  of 
the  ditches  which  surrounded  the  an- 
cient castle.  The  town  consists  mainly 
of  one  street,  which  is  indiflerently  builL 
Mold  is  now  the  assize  town  lor  the 
county.  The  coal,  lead,  and  iron  mines 
in  the  neighbourhood  give  empWment 
to  a great  number  of  persons.  Cotton 
twist  is  also  manufactured  at  Mold. 

Caergwyle,  also  a contributory  bo. 
rough  to  Flint,  is  situated  about  1 1 
miles  S.  S.  E.  of  that  town.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  place  is  entirely  agricul- 
tural.  Caergwyle  is  conjectured  to  hare 
been  a Roman  station,  from  the  name 
and  remains  found  on  the  spot.  The 
castle,  which  stood  on  a hill,  is  now  a 
complete  ruin. 

Hawarden  is  a considerable  town 
near  the  Chester  and  Holyhead  Railway, 
on  a small  stream,  seven  miles  S.  E.  of 
Flint,  which  runs  into  the  Chester  new 
channel  of  the  Dee.  The  principal 
street  is  well  paved,  and  the  houses 
well  built.  The  church  is  a plain  sub- 
stantial building.  On  an  eminence  are 
the  ruins  of  the  old  castle,  round  the 
chief  remaining  part  of  which  is  a fine 
tower  on  a mound.  There  is  a large 
iron  foundry  in  the  town,  and  both 
wrought  ana  cast  iron  goods  are  sent  to 
Chester,  whence  they  are  distributed 
over  diflerent  ports  of  the  kingdom. 
There  are  also  considerable  potteries  in 
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the  vicinity,  in  which  various  articles 
are  matie  of  three  different  kinds  of  clay. 
There  are  two  rail-roads,  which  commu- 
nicate with  the  river,  and  also  coal-pits 
in  llie  vicinity.  The  living  is  a rector;^, 
of  the  annual  value  of  2154/.  There  is 
a grammar  school  at  Hawarden,  and 
also  other  schools, 

Overton,  a small  market  town  on  the 
Doe,  21  miles  S.  8.  E.  of  Flint,  one  of 
its  contributory  boroujghs.  The  popu- 
lation is  almost  entirely  agricultural. 
Overton  is  in  the  distent  part  of  Flint- 
shire, on  the  east  side  of  the  Dee.  The 
church  is  a fine  building.  There  are 
four  annual  fairs. 

There  were  probably  Roman  stations 
in  this  county  at  Mold,  Flint,  Caer- 
gwyle,  and  Caerwys.  Bangor,  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Dee,  is  also  supposed  to 
be  on  or  near  the  site  of  the  Roman  Bo- 
vium,  and  Varae  at  Bodfari.  At  Ban- 
cor there  was  also,  in  early  times,  a very 
wige  monastery,  which  was  destroyed 
by  the  Saxons.  OSa's  Dyke  runs 
through  the  south-west  part  of  the 
countv ; and  Watu'  Dyke  may  be 
traced  for  a great  extent  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  county,  running  up  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Holywell. 

Tna  IsLB  or  Man. 

The  Island  of  Man  lies  in  the  middle 
of  the  Irish  sea,  16  miles  south  from 
Burrow  Head,  and  27  south-east  from 
the  Mull  of  Gallow^  in  Scotland ; 34 
west  from  St.  Bees  Head,  40  west  from 
Whitehaven,  60  north-west  from  Fleet- 
wood,  and  80  north-west  from  Liver- 
pool, in  England ; 40  north  from  Angle- 
sey, and  28  from  Stran^ord,  in  Ireland. 
To  the  north-west  of  Man  is  the  North 
Channel,  and  to  the  south,  St.  George’s 
Channel,  each  opening  direct  to  the  At- 
lantic. The  neighbouring  shores  are  those 
of  Galloway,  Cumberland,  Lancashire, 
North  Wales,  Anglesey,  and  Ulster, 
from  which  the  islimd,  being  high,  can 
be  seen. 

It  lies  from  N.N.  E.  to  S.W.,  be- 
tween 54°  4'  and  54°  27”  N.  lat.,  and 
4°  1 7*  and  4°  43'  W.  long.,  being  about 
30  miles  long,  and  its  breadth  between 
8 miles  and  II  miles',  but  tapering  off 
north-east  and  south-west  to  narrow 
headlands. 

The  northernmost  of  these  is  the 
Point  of  Ayre,  but  to  the  south  small 
islands  prolong  the  line  of  land.  Mau- 
gliald  Head,  to  the  north-east,  is  a 


headland,  forming,  with  the  Point  of 
Ayre,  one  of  the  shores  of  Ramsey  Bay. 
This  bay  is  the  only  one,  and  is  about 
eight  miles  across  and  four  deep.  'The 
soundings  are  seven  fathoms.  There 
are,  besides  the  Ramsey  Bay,  many 
ampler  havens,  as  Groudale  Creek, 
Douglas  Haven,  Port  Sodrick,  Derbv 
Haven.  Castletown  Haven,  Poolvash 
Bay,  and  Port  St.  Mary,  on  the  east 
shore ; and  Port  Erin,  Glennay  Creek, 
Peel  Haven,  and  Glenwillin,  on  tiie 
west  shore. 

The  tides  meet  in  the  Irish  sea  on 
each  side  of  the  island.  The  soundings 
outside  are  from  20  to  40  fathoms,  but 
close  in  shore,  seven  frithoms.  To  the 
north-east  are  sand  bonks.  There  ate 
several  lighthouses. 

It  lias  been  already  stated  (p.  3)  that 
the  mountain  formation  is  a continua- 
tion of  that  of  Scotleuid.  The  hills  form 
a range  running  through  the  length  of 
the  island,  and  make  three  chains  con- 
nected by  table-lands,  and  having  three 
narrow  openings.  Snaheld,  so  named 
by  the  Northmen,  is  in  the  north  mid- 
land, near  Ramsey,  and  is  the  highest 
peak,  being  2004  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  North  Barrule  is  1804 
feet  high.  From  these  hills  England, 
Scotland,  Ireland,  Holyhead,  An^esey, 
and  Wales  can  be  seen  in  fair  weather. 

Tlie  hills  throughout  the  island  ore 
composed  of  mica  slate  and  clay  slate, 
but  the  north  of  the  island  is  marine 
tertiary  of  the  Pleistocene  age.  In 
these  latter  are  likewise  found  fresh- 
water beds,  with  fresh-water  animals, 
and  also  the  bones  of  the  Cervus  Mega- 
ceros  or  Irish  elk.  Langness  Point,  in 
the  south,  is  composed  of  carboniferous 
limestone  with  many  fossils,  old  red 
sandstone,  and  conglomerate,  traversed 

by  trap  dykes (X  A.  Knipc.)  Near 

Peel  is  old  red  sandstone,  and  near  Cas' 
tletown,  lower  limestone.  Boulders  of 
granite  and  syenite  from  the  Scotch  hills 
are  found.  The  island  is  rich  in  mine- 
rals. 

The  rivers  are  very  short,  the  longest 
about  15  miles  long.  They  are  the  Neb, 
flowing  to  Peel,  the  Sulby,  flowing  to 
Laxey,  the  Doe  and  Glass,  which  run 
to  Douglas,  and  some  smaller. 

The  circuit  of  the  island  is  about  75 
miles,  the  area  220  square  miles,  of 
which  about  80  is  hill,  common,  and 
waste,  and  about  140  fit  for  tillage.  The 
northern  part  has  the  best  soil,  the 
southern  is  a light  clay,  and  in  the 
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lover  part*  clajr  sod  peat  with  good 
marl. 

Much  rain  falls,  the  average  being 
37  inches.  The  mean  height  of  the 
thermometer  in  summer  is  77°,  and  in 
winter  26°,  and  the  mean  of  the  year 
49°.  The  harvests  are  late.  Of  the 
arable  land  about  SOOO  acre*  are  said 
to  be  laid  down  in  wheat,  yielding  the 
same  average  as  in  Ireland,  namely, 
four  quarters,  or  20,000  quarters  in  all; 
6000  acres  are  in  barley,  yielding  20,000 
quarters;  and  13,000  acres  in  oats,  yield- 
ing 40,000  quarters;  altogether  about 
80,000  quarters,  which  seems  a large 
crw  of  grain  for  such  an  island. 

The  h usbandry  has  been  slowly  im- 
proving for  above  a hundred  years. 
On  the  hills  grazing  is  carried  on;  and 
the  climate  is  so  mild  that  grass  grows 
even  on  the  round  top  of  Snalield.  The 
horses  or  ponies,  cattle  or  kyloes,  and 
sheep,  are  all  small  and  hardy.  The 
latter  are  called  slaughter  sheep,  and 
their  wool  is  worked  up  into  stockings. 

The  population  in  1841  was  47.975, 
of  whom  42, 184  were  bom  in  the  island. 
Only  part  of  the  people  belong  to  the 
Germanic  race,  being  of  English  and 
Norwegian  blood,  the  others  being  Irish 
Celts,  but  differing  slightly  from  the 
main  body  of  the  Irish.  This  small 
nation  is  called  Manx,  and  has  a written 
language,  but  in  which  there  are  not 
numy  books.  The  old  institutions  are 
Norwegian,  but  of  late  years  English 
manners  prevail  more,  and  EngUsh  is 
extensively  spoken. 

The  island  forms  a smaH  kingdom, 
divided  into  6 sheadings,  17  parishes, 
28  townships,  and  750  portions  or  quar- 
ter-lands. 

The  six  sheadings  are  Ayre,  Glen- 
6iba,  and  Michael  in  the  north  and 
west,  Garff  in  the  east.  Middle  and 
Rushen  in  the  south.  The  towns  are 
Douglas,  Castletown,  Peel,  and  Ram- 
sey. 

The  resources  of  the  island  are  con- 
siderable, and  are  derived  from  its  hus- 
bandry, mines,  fisheries,  and  the  resort 
of  the  English  to  Douglas  and  other 
watering  places.  Its  trade  is  mostly 
to  the  neighbouring  shores  and  to  the 
porta  of  Liverpool,  Fleetwood,  White- 
haven, Glasgow,  Belfast,  and  Dublin, 
with  which  there  is  steam  communica- 
tion. The  trade  is  carried  on  mostly 
at  Douglas,  but  partly  from  the  other 
towns  and  harbours. 

The  mineral  productions  are  lead. 


copper,  silver,  iron,  manganese,  roofing- 
slate,  drawing-slate,  limestone,  and  other 
building  stone*. 

The  lead  ore  worked  is  mostly  ga- 
lena, and  it  yields  from  90  to  130  ounce* 
of  silver  per  ton.  Silver  is  likewise  got 
from  copper  pyrites,  which  yields  6ve 
ounces  per  ton.  All  these  produc- 
tions are  shipped.  Near  Lazey  are 
much  lead,  copper,  and  tin;  at  Port- 
moor,  iron;  at  ^mah  Creek,  copper. 
These  are  in  the  north-east,  between 
Ramsey  and  Douglas.  In  the  south- 
midland  are  the  Foxdale  and  other  lead 
mines.  In  the  south  is  a copper  mine. 

The  herring  fishery  employs  350 
boats,  with  from  2000  to  3000  fisher- 
men. The  boats  are  from  15  to  SO 
tons  burthen. 

The  island  was  first  peopled  by  the 
Euskardians,  aftervards.by  the  British 
Celts,  who  were  driven  out*4>y  Irish. 
The  Romans  paid  little  attention  to  it. 
On  the  Northmen  coming  into  these 
seas,  the  island  was  conquered  by  them, 
and  has  since  renuuned  under  Germanic 
rule.  Magnus,  king  of  Norway,  sold 
the  kingdom  to  Alexander  III.,  king 
of  Scotland.  Soon  afterwards  the  Eng- 
Ush took  it.  In  1307  the  Earl  of  Corn- 
wall was  king,  afterwards  Henry  Beau- 
mont. 

At  len^h  it  came  to  the  Stanleys, 
Earls  of  Derby,  and  was  held  by  that 
dynasty  until  the  last  century.  They 
bad,  however,  long  given  up  the  title  of 
king.  Having  passed,  by  the  female  line, 
to  the  Murrays,  Dukes  of  Athol,  they  have 

successive  treaties  sold  all  the  royal 
rights  to  the  kingdom  of  England.  Man, 
however,  still  forms  a separate  king-' 
dom,  with  its  own  legislature  and  laws 
and  many  privileges,  but  under  the  im- 
perial jurisdiction  of  England. 

The  legislative  power  is  in  the  House 
of  Keys,  which  consists  of  24  of  the 
chief  landowners  of  the  island,  now  self- 
chosen,  but  formerly  chosen  by  the  peo- 
le.  The  supreme  court  is  that  held 
y the  Government;  under  it  is  the 
House  of  Keys ; next  in  rank,  the 
courts  of  chancery  and  exchequer ; be- 
low these,  the  common  law  courts  of 
the  sheadings ; and  below  these,  again, 
the  small-debt  courts  of  the  high  bailiffs 
in  five  of  the  towns. 

The  bishop  of  the  island,  the  arch- 
deacon, and  the  vicar  general  liold  will 
and  ecdesiastical  courts,  from  which  the 
appeal  is  to  the  archbishop's  court  at 
York, 
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The  high  court  of  appeal  is  the  Eng- 
lish privy  council. 

The  old  riglits  are  still  so  far  kept  up 
that  law  is  cheap,  the  people  can  do 
without  lawyers,  and  all  the  laws  are  in 
one  small  book. 

The  taxes  are  raised  by  charges  on 
ships,  harbour  does,  dogs,  carriages,  and 
public  houses.  The  two  latter  taxes  are 
reserved  for  keeping  up  the  harbours, 
roads,  and  bridges.  The  customs  duties 
belong  to  England. 

The  established  religion  is  that  of  the 
Church  of  England ; and  there  is  a bi- 
shop, called  of  Sodor  and  Man,  who  is 
under  the  Archbishop  of  York. 

There  are  schools  in  each  parish  and 
in  most  of  the  villages,  and  in  which 
English  and  Manx  are  taught ; and 
there  is  a college,  called  King  William’s 
College. 

There  are,  at  Bishop's  Court  and  else- 
where, rings  of  stones  called  Celtic  tem- 

es,  and  very  many  remains  of  the 

orthmen,  as  the  Tinwald  mound,  bar- 
rows,  weapons,  money,  and  Runic  writ- 
ing. 

Douglas  is  the  largest  town,  and  is  a 
busy  place  much  frequented  by  English 
visitors,  and  having  many  English,  who 
dwell  here  on  account  of  the  cheapness 
of  provisions.  There  is  a seat  of  the 
Dukes  of  Athol,  and  many  good  build- 
ings, though  a hundred  years  ago  there 
were  only  clay  huts.  The  trade  is  con- 
siderable, and  there  is  a pier  520  feet 
loitg. 

The  mpulalion  in  1841  was  8647. 
It  is  in  Braddan  and  Oncham  parishes, 
and  there  is  a considerable  population 
around  it  TItere  is  a house  of  industry. 


Castletown  is  the  capital  of  the  king- 
dom, and  is  in  Maleu  parish,  on  the 
south  shore.  Here  are  held  the  House 
of  Keys,  the  courts  of  chancery  and  ex- 
chequer. and  the  court  of  common  law 
for  the  sheadings  of  Middle  and  Rushen. 
Castle  Rushen,  the  stronghold  of  the 
island,  and  the  abode  of  the  kings,  was 
built  by  King  Guthred  in  960.  It  is  now 
in  ruins. 

King  William's  College  has  200  pu- 
pils. 'There  are  barracks,  a jail.churches, 
and  chapels.  The  population  in  1841 
was  2286. 

Ramsey  is  the  capital  of  the  north. 
It  has  2154  people,  and  is  thriving  from 
its  neighbourhood  to  the  lead  and  iron 
mines. 

Peel  is  the  only  seaport  town  on  the 
west  shore.  It  has  a castle  on  a small 
island,  and  near  it  two  churches,  those 
of  the  St.  Patrick  and  the  Cathedral  of 
St.  Germain,  now  used  only  for  burials. 
It  has  a grammar  school.  The  popula- 
tion, 2133. 

The  chief  villages  are  Ballasolla  with 
516  people,  Kiondraughad  with  363, 
Michael  with  288,  Port  St  Alary  with 
486,  Colby  with  149,  Laxey  with  195, 
Sulby,  Ballamoar,  Derbyhaven. 

The  Calf  of  Man  is  an  island  about 
five  miles  in  circumference,  distant  one 
mile  south  from  the  main.  It  has  35 
people,  and  two  lighthouses  with  re- 
volving lights.  Some  sheep  are  fed,  and 
turnips  grown. 

Kitterlins,  or  Kitterland,  is  a small 
rocky  island  between  the  Calf  of  Man 
and  the  main. 

The  Chickens  are  rocks  to  the  south 
of  the  Calf  of  Man. 
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STATISTICAL  DIVISION. 


The  introduction  to  the  head  of  Politi- 
cal Geography  merely  gave  a sketch  of 
the  history,  civil  and  ecclesiastical  divi- 
sions, and  administrative  govcniment 
of  Great  Hritain,  leaving  the  statistical 
details  nocessaiw  to  complete  the  de- 
scription of  England  and  Wales  for  this 
latter  part,  an  arrangement  hy  which 
in  the  pngress  of  a long  serial  work 
facility  was  given  for  the  introduction 
of  the  latest  information  on  those  moral 
phenomena  which  are  alw  ays  changing, 
as  much  as  those  of  the  pay  steal  cha- 
racter of  the  country  are  fixeJ  and  esta- 
blished. The  completion  of  the  whole 
work  thus  designed,  likewise  gives 
the  opportunity  of  supplying  informa- 
tion which  may  have  been  omitted,  and 
of  noticing  those  changes  to  which  the 
rapidity  of  social  progress  has  lately 
given  rise. 

This  division  of  the  work  embraces 
six  sections,  and  includes  tlie  statisti- 
cal tables  alluded  to  in  the  introduc- 
tion*. 

The  first  section  treats  of  the  popula- 
tion. 

The  second,  of  production  and  con- 
sumption. 

The  third,  of  the  railw.iy  system. 

The  fourth  section  treats  of  trade. 

The  fifth,  of  taxation. 

The  sixth  section  is  devoted  to  the 
progress  of  the  country,  moral  and  ma- 
terial. 

Population. 

The  area  of  England  is  not  yet  accu- 
rately ascertained.  At  p.  7,  it  is  taken 
at  50,387  square  miles,  and  that  of 
Wales  at  7,426  ; but,  as  it  is  here  neces- 
sary to  follow  the  population  returns,  it 


is  taken,  on  Rickman's  computation,  as 
49,041  square  miles,  and  31,770,615 
acres  for  England  and  7,425  sauare 
miles  and  4,572,000  acres  for  Wales. 
There  arc  likewise  considerable  discre- 
pancies in  the  returns  for  the  several 
shires,  but  these  arc  of  no  real  moment, 
for  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
value  of  statistics  does  not  depend  on 
minute  details,  but  on  broad  aggregate 
results.  The  refinement  which  descends 
to  long  decimals  and  small  fractions  is 
apter  to  miss  than  to  attain  correctness 
of  deduction. 

It  may  here  be  observed,  that,  besides 
the  division  into  shires,  hundreds,  and 
parishes,  named  previously  (p,  12C), 
other  divisions  are  now  in  operation, 
which  require  statistical  notice.  The 
larger  shires  have  all,  for  electoral  pur- 
poses, been  divided,  and  these  districts 
possess,  in  many  cases,  distinct  political 
and  social  interests,  and  have  been 
adoptetl  for  many  purposes,  as  for  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  new  law  courts.  Under 
the  poor-law  a new  territorial  system 
has  likewise  come  into  active  openitiou, 
which  is  the  basis  of  the  rctunis  of  the 
registration  department,  namely,  the 
union  districts,  and  which  commonly 
take  their  name  from  a leading  market 
town  within  their  bounds.  So,  like- 
wise, the  poor-law  has  restored  the 
ancient  township  or  mark;  for  although 
in  the  south  the  old  civil  township 
and  the  later  ecclesiastical  parish  are 
commonly  conterminous,  that  is  not  the 
case  in  the  north  ; and  the  townships 
there  have  mostly  bad  separate  admi- 
nistrations for  the  poor  and  highway 
rates ; so,  too,  under  the  union  m’s- 
tem  the  township.*!  elect  guardians,  '^ho 
parish  being  stripped  of  its  civil 
21 
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functions,  and  being  now  in  many 
cases,  sc])aratcd  for  ecclesiastical  pur- 
poses, that  division  is  of  less  impor- 
tance. 

Some  of  the  outlying  parts  of  shires 
have  been  added  to  those  in  which  they 
are  locally  seated,  and  many  new  pa- 
rishes made,  under  general  acts.  The 
privy  council  exercise  general  powers 
over  the  boundaries  of  shires,  boroughs, 
unions,  and  parishes,  and  the  county  ma- 
gistrates over  the  magisterial  divisions. 

The  establishment  of  the  Union  sys- 
tem has,  therefore,  deprived  the  pa- 
rishes or  townships  of  the  direct  man- 
ngement  of  the  poor  (p.  128),  though 
they  retain  the  control  of  the  high- 
ways. Each  township  still  elects  its 
overseer  for  the  collection  of  rates,  but 
the  administration  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  hoard  of  guardians  of  the  union  of 
parishes  and  townships,  to  which  each 
township  sends  one  guardian  chosen 
yearly  by  the  owners  of  property  and 
rate-payers,  who  have  votes  according 
to  the  extent  of  ownership  or  rating. 
The  township  workhouses  have  been 
abolished,  and  each  union  has  its  work- 
house or  workhouses,  with  school  and 
infirmary,  and  district  surgeons  and  re- 
lieving officers  for  local  and  out-door 
relief.  Some  of  the  unions  join  for  dis- 
trict lunatic  a.syluros  and  infant  schools. 

The  next  tabic  shows  tho  shires  of 
England  and  Wales  [in  capitab,  as 


DERBTBniBs,*'],  tho  electoral  divisions 
[with  figures  afl^  showing  the  number 
of  county  members  sent  as  " North  Der- 
hyshire  (2),”  that  is,  returning  two  mem- 
bers], ana  important  local  divisions 
[without  figures  as  ^^Pcaklund].'* 

These  local  divisions  are  not  com- 
monly stated,  but  many  of  them  are 
larger  than  counties,  have  separate 
organization  (as  Lindsey  and  Ely),  aud 
arc  of  considerable  importance,  and  they 
exhibit  more  fully  the  distribution  of 
the  population.  They  for  the  most 
part  form  distinct  geographical  dis- 
tricts. 

The  table  further  shows  tho  number 
of  townships  in  each  division,  which,  for 
the  reasons  already  assigned,  is  more 
useful  than  tho  number  of  parishes,  and 
which  serves  to  show  the  relative  organ- 
ization of  tho  soTcral  districts  in  com- 
munities. 

The  other  columns  show  the  area  in 
English  square  miles  and  in  acres,  the 
population  in  1841,  and  the  population 
per  square  mile.  The  relative  density  of 
the  manufacturing  and  hill  population 
is  conveniently  illustrated  by  the  in- 
sertion of  the  local  divisions.  It  ranges 
between  55  in  Tindale,  73  t^>  75  in 
Westmoreland,  Eskdale,  North  Nor- 
^umberland,  and  Allendalo,  and  llOS 
in  Halifax,  1704  in  West  Surrey,  and 
5500  in  Middlesex. 


Shhet.  Parltamrntary  and 
Local  DtvUiooa. 


1.  Mii»i>i.uix  (2),  ivn  Loxnoa 

Cut 

2.  IIlRTFOBD  (3) 

Cathio  or  Su  Alban's  Liberty 

3.  Bccxiscnaii  (3)  . 

4.  BanroRD  (2) 

6.  Huktixodo.v  (2)  . 

6.  ClMRRTtKIR  (3) 

Isle  of  Ely 

7.  Norfolk  asi>  Norwicit 

Host  Norfolk  (2) 

West  Norfolk  (2) 

8.  SerroLs 


Bast  Suffolk  (2)  . 
West  Suffolk  (2) 
9.  Essex  . 

North  Essex  (2) 
South  Essex  (2) 
10.  Eext  . 

Bast  Kent  (2) 
Romney 
Oxney  . 


Thanet  Island 
Phepper  . 
West  Kent  (2)  . 


No.  of 
Parikhea 

Area, 

Area  in 

Populatiou 

Po  pu  ta- 
li GD  per 

and 

SflIIIU. 

JB4I. 

Snuare 

Towiubips. 

. 284 

Milo. 

282 

180,480 

1,570,636 

Mile. 

5,590 

177 

C30 

403,200 

157,207 

249 

28 

136 

87,220 

29,947 

216 

300 

733 

472,320 

155.9S3 

211 

106 

463 

296,320 

107,936 

233 

118 

372 

238,080 

58.549 

160 

210 

857 

548,480 

164,459 

191 

33 

379 

242,630 

61,010 

162 

783 

2,024 

1,295,360 

412,664 

206 

— 

845 

641,600 

168,955 

193 

•— 

1,175 

753,700 

248.709 

207 

661 

1,615 

969,600 

315,073 

278 

— 

754 

482,430 

170,762 

226 

— 

760 

487,170 

144,311 

189 

1,633 

981,120 

344,979 

225 

— 

765 

489,490 

177,861 

232 

— 

787 

491,630 

167,118 

213 

495 

1,557 

996,480 

548,837 

352 

690 

441,830 

319.797 

463 

32 

195 

126,070 

26.519 

135 

3 

13 

8,380 

26,880 

3,632 

124 

— 

40 

31,466 

785 

— 

20 

13,840 

10,741 

603 

— 

863 

654,650 

228,540 

247 
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Shim,  Parli-imcntAry  and 

No.  of 
Parifthet 

Arra. 

Area  In 

Population 

Popula- 
ti4in  per 

Locml  Diviftioos. 

and 

Townihlpt. 

Square 

MUr«. 

Acm. 

184J. 

SquATc 

Mile. 

11.  SUKEX  .... 

389 

1,466 

938,240 

299,753 

204 

E«at  Susaex  (2)  • . 

845 

642,950 

192,317 

227 

Wcat  Sussex  (2)  • 

— 

617 

395,290 

107,436 

174 

12.  SUKRET  . • • 

193 

759 

485,760 

682,078 

766 

Eaat  Surrey  (2)  , 

— 

497 

318,120 

95,765 

193 

Weat  Surrey  (2)  • 

— 

276 

177,640 

486,913 

1,764 

13.  nAxrHDiRE  AKP  SouraAxrTOK 

cn 

1,625 

1,040,000 

855,004 

213 

North  Hants  (2)  . 

♦ 

— 

960 

618,050 

129,601 

134 

South  Hants  (2)  • 

— 

525 

336,1  (0 

183,953 

350 

Isle  of  Wight  (1) 

— 

135 

86,810 

42,550 

322 

14.  Bk&kr  (2)  . . . 

, 

2S1 

752 

481,280 

161,147 

214 

15.  Oxroao  (3)  . 

16.  Ulouckster  wrra  Bristol  AND  1 

886 

756 

488,840 

161,643 

215 

Gi/ivckster  Cms8 

404 

1,258 

805,120 

431,383 

343 

East  Gloucester  (2) 

— 

765 

489,680 

192,912 

252 

West  Gloucester  (2)  • 

492 

315,440 

238,471 

489 

17.  WiLTi  .... 

515 

1,367 

874,880 

258,733 

190 

North  Wills  (2)  . . 

— 

353 

227,700 

162,280 

431 

South  Wilts  (2)  . . 

— 

1,011 

647,180 

106,447 

105 

18.  PoHfiBT  (3)  AND  Poou  . 

361 

1,096 

643,840 

176,043 

169 

10.  S'.tXEESRT 

756 

1,645 

1,052,800 

486,982 

265 

East  Somerset  (2)  . 

— 

759 

486,010 

256,180 

337 

West  Somerset  (2) 

— 

885 

666,790 

179,796 

203 

20.  Devon  and  Exeter 

563 

2,585 

1,654,400 

63.3,460 

207 

North  Devon  (2) 

1,254 

802,900 

182,960 

148 

South  Devon  (2) 

— 

1,330 

851,500 

350,494 

263 

21.  Cornwall  . 

246 

1,830 

851,200 

841,379 

141,000 

266 

Bast  Cornwall  (2)  • 



828 

630,000 

ISO 

West  Cornwall  ^2)  • 

— 

600 

320,000 

200,0<i0 

400 

Sciliy  Islands 

— 

8 

6,570 

2,6»2 

280 

22.  Monmouth  (2)  . 

166 

496 

317,440 

134,366 

270 

23.  H KRETOhD  (3) 

335 

863 

552.320 

118,878 

131 

24.  WoRCBNTER  . 

286 

723 

462,720 

233,336 

309 

Bast  Worcester  (2) 

842 

219,715 

243,005 

112,960 

330 

West  IVorcestcr  (2)  . 



380 

120,470 

317 

25.  WAnwiORNllJES  AND  COTENTRT 
CtTT  .... 

351 

897 

674,080 

401,715 

448 

North  Warwick  (2)  . 

— 

414 

264,600 

808,212 

744 

South  Warwick  (2) 

— 

6S4 

309,480 

93,503 

150 

26.  Northami'ton 

406 

1,016 

650,240 

199,228 

196 

North  Northampton  (2) 

— 

525 

337,100 

91,223 

173 

Peterborough  . • 

86 

81 

62,860 

17,862 

213 

South  Northampton  (2) 

— 

490 

313  640 

108,005 

224 

27.  Leicester 

882 

806 

615,840 

215,867 

267 

North  Leicester  (2)  . 

— 

897 

253,930 

87,503 

220 

South  Leicester  (2)  . 

— 

409 

261,910 

128,364 

313 

28.  Rutland  (2)  . 

61 

149 

95,360 

21,302 

144 

20.  Limwln 

013 

2,611 

1,671,040 

862,602 

139 

Lindsey  (2)  . 

— 

1,624 

979,160 

197,884 

126 

Kesteven  1 ,a\ 
Holland  i 

r ~ 

710 

446.560 

92,357 

130 

i — 

400 

256,320 

72,361 

180 

30.  Nottinohamsiitrr  and  Towjf 

345 

837 

636,680 

249.910 

288 

North  Nottingham  (2) 

— 

447 

286,520 

119,064 

280 

South  Nrittingham  (2) 

— 

890 

249,160 

130.846 

335 

31.  DERnvsniRR  . 

385 

1,028 

667.920 

272,217 

264 

North  Derbyshire  (2)  . 

— 

600 

383,940 

127.434 

237 

Peakl.-md  ■ . 

02 

318 

203,190 

64,463 

172 

South  Derbyshire  (2)  . 

— 

427 

273,980 

144,778 

334 

32.  Stafvurdsuire  AND  LionriELD' 
ClTV  ... 

425 

1,184 

757,760 

610,504 

431 

North  Staffordshire  (2) 



700 

448,080 

208,691 

268 

South  Staffordshire  (2) 

, 

— 

485 

309,680 

801,813 

622 

33.  BHionaiRE  . . • 

• 

774 

1,343 

859,520 

239,048 

212 

170 
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No.  of 

Popula- 

Shlret, ParlUnimtary  and 

Parishes 

Area, 

Am  In 

Population 

tion  per 

Lc^  DWUioiu. 

and 

Square 

Miles. 

Acra. 

letl. 

Square 

Townships. 

Mile. 

North  Shropshire  (2)  . 

— 

623 

333,990 

119,833 

227 

South  Shropshire  (2)  . . 

— 

820 

525,530 

119,210 

145 

34.  CiiEsniRB  .... 

627 

1,053 

673,280 

895,060 

379 

North  Cheshire  (2)  , . 



555 

355,740 

226,383 

407 

South  Cheshire  (2)  . . 

— 

406 

817,540 

169,277 

341 

35.  L.4XCASTER  .... 

607 

1,706 

1,130,240 

1,667,054 

944 

North  Lancashire  {2)  . . 

— 

1,060 

682,810 

428,188 

400 

Furness  .... 

40 

215 

137,490 

26,747 

124 

South  Lnncnshire  (2)  . . 

— 

698 

447,430 

1,238,866 

1,775 

Vhaliey  Parish  . . 

53 

168 

108,000 

111,741 

1,795 

36.  Yoreshirb  .... 

1,856 

6,283 

3,830,040 

1,591,480 

SOI 

North  Riding  (2)  . . 

603 

2,055 

1,315,200 

204,122 

103 

ClevfLind  , . • 

— 

305 

195,670 

36,612 

120 

Rydnle  . . • • 

61 

190 

121,970 

19,729 

103 

Allcrtonshire  . . . 

35 

80 

61,500 

10,025 

125 

West  Riding  (2)  and  York  . 

843 

2,654 

1,708,680 

1,192,422 

448 

Ainsty  and  York 

75 

86 

65,040 

38,321 

448 

IlaUamshire  . . . 

— 

28 

22,830 

111,091 

895 

Halifax  (2)  . 

26 

118 

76,740 

130,743 

1,108 

Hipon  .... 

37 

79 

50,640 

15,165 

192 

East  Riding  (2)  and  Hull  . 

411 

933 

661,120 

194,936 

209 

Holdcmess  . . . 

101 

250 

160,470 

33,766 

45,173 

134 

HuDshire  . . . 

11 

13 

11,600 



57.  Wkstmorblaxd  (2) 

153 

762 

487,680 

56,454 

74 

Kendal  . . . • 

52 

230 

147,440 

974,720 

13,441 

89 

38.  Cu>rei:RLA5D 

340 

1,523 

178,038 

116 

East  Cumberland  (2)  . 

— 

824 

628,350 

95,007 

116 

Kskdale  .... 

— 

318 

204,120 

24,074 

75 

West  Ctunberland  (2)  or  AL 
Icrdalo  .... 

} - 

697 

446,370 

83,031 

119 

39.  DranAM  . . . . 

330 

1,097 

702,080 

324,284 

298 

South  Durham  (2)  . . 

— 

609 

888.340 

96,410 

153 

North  Durham  (2) 

— 

490 

813,740 

227,874 

465 

Norhamshire  . . . 

12 

28 

18,810 

8.757 

185 

I^landshire  • . . 

19 

40 

26,820 

8,830 

220 

DcHlIingtonihire 

7 

14 

8,910 

8,155 

225 

40.  Nortiiumberlakd  axd  New- 

CA8TLB  .... 

|-  609 

1,871 

1,197,440 

250,278 

133 

North  Northumberland  (2)  . 

— 

932 

597,100 

67,016 

74 

Damborough  . . . 

55 

109 

09,650 

10,944 

100 

Berwick  . . 

1 

8 

6,120 

8,484 

1,060 

Glendale  . 

30 

163 

107,200 

12,466 

73 

South  Northumberland  (2)  . 

963 

620.340 

183,262 

183 

Tindale  .... 

— 

804 

614,660 

44,233 

55 

Hoxhamshire  . . . 

5 

37 

24,060 

1,247 

337 

Allendale  . . 

9 

72 

45,810 

5,729 

79 

Total  of  England  . 

17,470 

49,641 

31,770,616 

14,995,138 

302 

41.  Glamoroax  (2)  , . . 

217 

742 

506,880 

171,188 

230 

42.  BKEeKXOCK(l) 

144 

754 

482,560 

65,603 

73 

43.  Cakrmahthkx  (2)  . 

178 

974 

623,360 

106,326 

103 

44.  Pembroke  (1)  and  Hatsrtord- 
WB,sT  .... 

1 175 

610 

390,400 

88,044 

Ui 

Narherth  .... 

25 





12.980 



45.  Cahdioax  (1)  ... 

133 

675 

432,000 

68,766 

102 

46.  Radnor  (1)  . 

92 

425 

272,640 

25,356 

60 

47.  Moxtoomebt  (1)  . 

304 

839 

636,960 

66,919 

79 

48.  Mkrioxetb  (1)  . . . 

121 

663 

424,320 

89,332 

59 

49.  Carxarvon  (1)  . • . 

100 

544 

348,160 

81,093 

149 

50.  Axolksea  (1)  ... 

87 

271 

173,440 

50,891 

180 

Holyhead  • • . . 

1 

2 

957 

3,869 

1,700 
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Shires,  PsrUamcQUry  and 
Local  Diviaiozia. 

51.  Dekbiqh  (2)  . . . 

Ruthin  . • . 

52,  Flirt  (1)  . , , 

No.  of 
ParUhes 
and 

Towoahips. 

. 289 

. 82 

144 

Area, 

Square 

Milea. 

633 

244 

Area  in 
Acres. 

405,120 

156,160 

Population 

KHl. 

88,866 

11,208 

66,919 

PopuU' 
tkio  per 
Square 
Mile. 

140 

209 

Total  of  Wales  . . . 

. 1,984 

7,425 

4,752,000 

911,603 

122 

Isle  op  Hah 

29 

220 

140,000 

47,975 

218 

Coif  of  Uon  . . 

- “ 

1 

— 

35 

Gcberskt  .... 

11 

23 

15,000 

26,649 

1,160 

Aloxbret  .... 

1 

6 

3,000 

1,030 

200 

Sark 

. 2 

2 

1,400 

765 

400 

Henn 

1 

1 

500 

83 

50 

Jersbt  .... 

13 

62 

47,544 

47,544 

766 

Caskets 

. 





8 

Jethon  • . . 

. — 





6 

Le  llarchont  . . 

— 

— 

— 

5 

— 

Total  of  Channel  Isles  . 

83 

113 

07,000 

76,046 

750 

It  is  necessa^  to  have  the  materials  for  knowing  the  morement  of  the  popula- 
tion in  the  various  districts,  for  which  a table  is  given  showing  the  population  at 
the  several  censuses  of  1801,  1811,  1821,  1831,  and  1841,  in  the  shires  of  Eng- 
land, in  Wales,  and  in  the  Islands. 


8HIRBS.  POPULATION. 


1801. 

1811. 

1821. 

1831. 

1841.’' 

Bxdpord 

63,393 

70,213 

83,716 

95,483 

107,936 

Berks  . 

109,215 

118,277 

131,977 

145,889 

161,147 

Bucks  . 

107,444 

117,650 

134,068 

140,529 

155,088 

Cambrixkib  . 

80,340 

101,109 

121,909 

143,955 

164,459 

CncsniBB  . • 

191,751 

227,031 

270,098 

834,391 

395,660 

CoRKWALL  . 

188,269 

216,667 

257,447 

800,938 

841,279 

CCXBERLARD  • 

117,230 

183,744 

156,124 

169,681 

178,038 

Derby  . 

161,142 

185,487 

213,333 

237,170 

272,217 

Detok  . 

343,001 

883,303 

439,040 

494,478 

633,460 

DtiBSET  . . 

115,319 

124,693 

144,499 

150,252 

175,043 

Duruajc  . 

160,361 

177,625 

207,673 

253,910 

324,284 

Essu  . 

226,437 

252,473 

289,424 

817,507 

344,979 

Glocckster  . 

250,809 

285,614 

335,843 

887,019 

431,363 

Haxpsrirb  . . 

219,656 

246,080 

283,293 

814,280 

855,004 

Herbford  . . 

89,191 

94,073 

103,248 

111,211 

113,878 

Hertford  . . 

97,577 

111,654 

129,714 

143,341 

157,207 

Huxtirgdox 

37,568 

42,208 

48,771 

63,192 

58,649 

Kbrt 

807,624 

873,095 

426,016 

479,165 

648,337 

Laxcastbr  . 

672,731 

828,309 

1,052,859 

1,336,854 

1,667,054 

Lkicestbr  . 

130,081 

160,419 

174,671 

197,003 

215,867 

Lircolr 

208,557 

237,891 

283,058 

317,465 

362,602 

Middlesex  . 

818,129 

953,276 

1,144,531 

1,358,330 

1,576,036 

MoRxouTn  . 

45,582 

02,127 

71,833 

98,130 

134,365 

Norfolk  . « 

273,371 

•291,999 

344,.368 

890,054 

412.664 

NoBTUiKPTOS 

131,757 

141,853 

162,483 

179,336 

199,288 

Kortbcxbkrlakd  . 

157,101 

172,161 

198,965 

222,912 

250;278 

NoTTIRGllAX  . 

140,350 

162,900 

186,873 

225,827 

249,910 

Oxford  , , 

109,620 

119,191 

136,971 

162,156 

161,643 

Rctlard  . . 

16,356 

16,880 

18,487 

19,385 

21,302 

Shropshtrb  . 

167,639 

194,298 

206,153 

222,938 

239,048 

Somerset 

273,750 

803,180 

855,314 

404,200 

435,982 

Stafford  . , 

239,153 

295,153 

346,896 

410,612 

610,604 

SunoLK 

210,481 

234,211 

270,542 

296,317 

816,078 
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BHIKBS.  POPULATION. 


'^01. 

1811. 

1821. 

1831. 

1841> 

SCRREY 

269,043 

323,861 

398,658 

233,019 

486,334 

682,678 

BrssKX  . 

159,311 

190,083 

272,340 

299,753 

Warwick 

208,190 

228,735 

274,392 

336,610 

401,715 

■W’ESTMOJiELAJiD  . 

41,017 

45,922 

61,369 

66,041 

56,464 

Wilts  . 

185,107 

193,823 

222,157 

240,156 

258,783 

Worcester  . 

139,333 

100,540 

184,424 

211,365 

233,336 

YouKsmiiE  . 

853,892 

986,174 

1,173,187 

1,371,359 

1,591,580 

East  Riding  . 

110,992 

134,437 

164,010 

168,891 

194,930 

North  Riding . 

158,225 

169,391 

187,452 

190,756 

204,122 

West  Riding  . 

589,076 

682,346 

831,725 

1,011,712 

1,192,422 

Wales  . 

541,640 

611,788 

717,438 

806,182 

911,603 

Har  and  Csaitrsl  \ 
Isles  . , J 

— 

89,508 

103,710 

124,040 

Total  . 

8,872,980 

10,150,615 

12,068,383 

14,000,897 

16,030,731 

At  the  end  of  the  several  shires  has 
iKjen  given  the  population  of  the  market 
towns  in  1831;  the  following  table  gives 
the  population  in  1841.  In  order  to 
enable  comparisons  to  be  mado  as  to 
the  rate  of  increase  or  otherwise,  the 
same  division  is  here  commonly  taken, 
and  in  addition  other  information  is 
sometimes  given.  The  table  further 
includes  all  the  other  towns  within 
each  shire.  The  lists  of  market  towns 
arc  now  arranged  according  to  amount 
of  population,  so  fax  os  the  same  can  be 
ascertained,  and  throughout  the  endea- 
vour is  to  show  the  town  population, 
which  has  not  before  been  done  to  such 
an  extent.  The  statistics  of  the  town 
population  of  England  are  much  more 
obscure  than  is  supposed,  and  although 
lists  are  published  of  towns  of  50U0, 
10,000,  and  so  forth,  not  one  of  these  is 
correct.  In  the  case  of  the  small  coun- 
try towns  the  parish  population  is  com- 
monly given,  of  which  the  town  may 
form  a very  small  part.  Of  the  larger 
towns  there  may  be  no  less  than  four 
estimates  taken,  namely,  the  parish 
population,  the  municipal  borough  po- 
pulation, tho  parliamentary  borough 
population,  and  the  population  includ- 
ing the  suburbs.  ’Where  a suburb  lies 
in  another  shire  or  on  the  other  side  of 
a river,  it  is  very  seldom  taken  into  ac- 
count in  such  enumerations,  and  thus 
an  incomplete  view  is  taken.  What  is 
wanted  for  statistical  inquiries  is  tho 
whole  town  population,  whether  in  the 
heart  of  the  town  or  tho  suburbs,  and 
this  is  hero  attempted  to  be  given  by 
adding  together  in  each  case  the  several 
constituent  parts  of  the  population. 
For  this  reason  the  figures  now  given 


will  often  diflfer  from  those  usually 
quoted  from  the  population  returns. 

In  some  cases  I*  is  put  to  denote  that 
tho  return  is  that  of  the  parish,  T that 
of  the  town,  B of  the  borough.  AYhere 
P stands  alone,  tho  real  town  population 
must  be  considered  as  leas  than  tho 
figures  hero  given. 


1. — Middlesex  akd  Lokdoe. 


London  City  within  the  Old  Walls 

54,626 

Ditto,  without  the  same 

, , 

70,382 

Finsbury  B 

265,043 

Tower  IlamleU,  B and  Liberty  . 

410,730 

Harylebonc  B . 

. , 

287,465 

Marylebono  P 

138,164 

8t  Panews  P 

128,479 

Paddington  P . 

26,173 

Westminster  City 

222,053 

Kensington  Division  . 

109,625 

Lambeth  B 

197,412 

Southwark  B • 

142,620 

Greenwich  B . . 

72,743 

Loudon  in  Middlesex 

1,475,289 

„ Surrey 

400.309 

„ Kent  « 

96,903 

„ 

23,954 

Total  Lmdon 

1,998,455 

Brentford,  Old  and  New,  and  Kew 

8,155 

Euficld  P . 

9,367 

Edmonton  P 

5,615 

Uxbridge  T . . 

3,219 

Staines  and  Kgham  . 

7.935 

Hounslow  T . . 

3,063 

Cbiswick  P and  T . 

6,811 

Hampton  F • • 

3,097 

Harrow  T , . 

1,359 

Edgewarc  T 

659 

2. — HsETFOBDeinaE. 

Hertford  and  Ware  . . • 10,103 
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8t.  AU^an’s 

6,497 

Watford  and  Bushey 

6,372 

Hitcbin  . . . 

C.658 

Checbunt  . . . 

6,402 

Ilanlpstead  . 

6,901 

Rickmanaworth  P 

6,026 

Bithop  Stortford  • 

4,681 

Trini 

3,605 

Banict  (Chipping)  and  Hadley  . 

8,480 

Hattitrld  (Bishop's)  P 

. • 

3,646 

Great  BorkbauipsUad 

2,802 

Baldock  . . 

1,807 

Hoddosilon  . 

1,743 

Buiidun  . . • 

1,240 

Stevenage  . . 

1,725 

Royston  . . 

Banttngford  . . 

2,002 

Bark  way  T . . 

847 

Welwyn  , 

1,395 

Abbot's  Langley  P . 

2,115 

3. — E ccKisaBAHsmBi. 


Buckingham  . 

4,054 

Aylesbury 

6,429 

Newport  Pagnell 

8,569 

Great  Murluw  « . 

4,180 

Chebhum  P 

5,593 

AniiTsham  P 

3,645 

Olney  T . ♦ . 

2,362 

High  Wycombe  . 

3,184 

Wewdover  . . 

1,877 

Prince's  Risborough  . 

2,206 

Ivioghoc  . 

740 

Beacon^ficld  . 

1,732 

Colnbrook  T . . 

1,050 

Winslow  . , 

1,333 

Fennv  Stratford  T . 

1,033 

Brill  T . . . 

1,449 

Great  Missenden  P . 

2,225 

Stony  Stratford  T 

1,757 

Wolvcrlon  P and  T . 

1,261 

Slough  T . . 

1,189 

4. — BfiDFOADSQIEB. 
Bedford  . . • • • 

9,173 

Luton 

6,827 

Leighton  BuzTord  P . 

3.965 

Biggltiswado  . . 

3,641 

Dunstable  P 

2,582 

Toddir.gton 

2,001 

■Wobuni  . . • 

1,914 

Amjithill  . . • 

2,001 

Potton  . . • 

1,781 

HarroM  . 

1,007 

Shefford  T 

889 

5. — Hcstinodosshibs. 


Huntingdon  .... 

3,607 

Bamscy  , . . • • 

8,680 

St.  Ire's 

3,514 

Rt  Neot’s  » • • • 

3,123 

Godmanchestor  . • • • 

2,152 

Kimbolton  . • • > 

1,634 

AVarboys  P , , , 

1,800 

Yaxley  P . . . • t 

1,211 

Holywell  P • • • • 

959 

0 A.— CAKBSISOISnlllB. 


Cambridge  « . 

24,463 

Soham 

4,091 

Newmarket  . « 

2,956 

Caxion  P 

658 

Linton  P . . . 

1,888 

Islehom  P . . 

2,127 

6 B. — IsLi  or  £i.t. 
Wisbeach 

8,530 

Ely  . • . 

6,825 

Thomey  P . . 

2,159 

Chatteris  P • . 

4,818 

March  P . 

6,706 

Whittlesey  P . 

6,874 

7. — Norfolk  ard  Nobwioil 
Norwich 

62,344 

Yarmouth  . . 

27,865 

King's  Lynn  . . 

17,580 

Wyraondhara  P 

6,179 

East  Dereham  P . 

3,834 

Wells 

8„504 

Thetfnrd  . 

3,934 

Sw*afThain  T . » 

3,358 

Diss  . . . 

3,205 

North  Walsham 

2,655 

Aylsham  P . . 

2,443 

2,953 

Market  Downham 

Fokenham  T . . 

2,158 

Attleborough  P 

1,959 

1,604 

Holt  T . . . 

Hingham  T 

1,691 

Old  and  New  Buckenham  T 

1,971 

Harleston  . • 

1,425 

WaUingham  T . . 

1,681 

KenninghaU  P and  T 

1,889 

Cromer  T 

1,240 

L’Hldon  . . . 

1,197 

Cawston  . 

1,130 

Jlethw’old  P 

1,441 

Mattishall 

1,1.55 

Burnham  Westgatc  . 

1,126 

Watton 

1,188 

East  Unrling  . • 

1,062 

Foulsham 

1,048 

Snettisham  P » • 

1,151 

W'orsted  P and  T 

834 

Litcham  . . . 

821 

Stoke  Kerry  . . 

663 

Castle  Rising  P 

358 

Blakeney  P and  T , 

1,021 

Cley  next  the  Sea  T . 

828 

8,— SUFPOLK. 

Ipswich  .... 

25,384 

Bury  Rt.  Edmund’s  . 

12,538 

Sudbury  . . . 

6,085 

Woodhridge  , • 

4,954 

Bungay  and  Earsham 

4,840 

Lowestoft  . . 

4,647 

Beccles  . . • 

4,086 

Uadleigh  . . • 

8,679 

Stow  Market  . . 

8,043 

Long  Melford  . 

2,597 

Framlingham  . • 

2,628 

Ualesworth  • . 

2,002 
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Eye .... 

2,493 

H&verhill  P and  T 

2,451 

Bnindon  P and  T . 

2,002 

Soulha’old 

2,180 

Larenham 

1,871 

Dcbenhom  . • 

1,667 

Claro  . . • 

1,560 

Uildcnball  T . 

1,456 

Aldborough  . . 

1,557 

Needham  Market 

1,353 

hlcndlesham  . 

1,340 

RflTmimilhnm  . , 

1,097 

Ix  worth  . • 

1,064 

Keylaiid  . 

1,114 

Orford  . 

1,014 

Bildcstone  or  BilUon 

857 

Bot<»dale . • 

633 

Dunwich  . 

237 

Market  Wickham 

1,400 

9 Essex. 

Colchester  • 

17,790 

Chelmsford 

9,043 

Braintree  and  Bocking 

7,101 

Sad’ron  Walden 

6,111 

Halstead  P . 

6,710 

Romford  T . • 

6,317 

Haldon 

6,144 

Harwich  . 

3,829 

Barking  T . 

8,761 

Ilford  T . . . 

3,742 

Coggcsball  . . 

8,408 

Witham  . 

3,158 

Bunmow  F . • 

2,792 

Thaxted  . 

2.627 

Waltham  Abbey  T . 

2,041 

Brentwood  T . . 

2,362 

Eppiug  T 

1,943 

Hatfield  Broad  Oak  . 

1,968 

Rayleigh  T . . 

1,547 

Rocliford  . . . 

1,722 

Grey  Thurrock  . 

1,464 

Manningtree  T . . 

1,255 

BillcrKLiy  T . . 

1,284 

Oiigar  T . . 

870 

Ingatestone  T . 

856 

Dagenham  P and  T . 

2,294 

Burnham  P and  T 

1,735 

Harlow  P 

2,315 

Hontchurch  P and  T 

2,399 

Sible  Hcdingham  . 

2,322 

Brightlingaea  P . 

2,055 

Dedham  , . . 

1,787 

Or^tt  . . • 

1,890 

Iwigh 

1,271 

Southend  . 

1,000 

10.— 

Rochester,  Chatham, 

Jest. 

Brompton, ) 

Gillingham,  Sirood,  and  FrindS'  > 

41,422 

bury  . 

. 

■j 

Dover  . . . 

, 

19,163 

Maidstone  . . 

18,086 

Canterbury 

. 

15,435 

Gravesend  and  Milton 

, 

15,670 

13,603 

Ramsgate  and  St.  Lawrence 

Margate  . . 

. 

10,679 

Deal  and  Walmer  . 

9,709 

Tunbridge  Wells 

8,302 

Shcerness  P 

8,084 

Favershnm  and  Ospringe 

6,714 

Dortford  . . . 

6,619 

Tunbridge  . 

6,260 

Sittingboume  and  Milton 

4,890 

Bromley  . , . 

4,325 

Folkestone  • • 

4,144 

Cranbrook  F . • 

3,996 

Sandwich 

2,913 

Sevenoaks  T 

2,462 

F . 

6,061 

Tentcrden  F . • 

3,020 

Ashford  » • 

8,082 

Goudhurst  P • 

2,711 

Hythc 

2,265 

Lenham  P . . 

2,214 

Weaterhara  P . 

2,162 

West  Mailing  . 

1,784 

Lydd  P . . . 

1,509 

Charing  . . • 

1,241 

Queenborongh  . 

634 

Northtleet  Pand  T . 

3,621 

Whiutable  P and  T • 

2,255 

Heme  Bay  T . 

1,572 

Broadstairs  T . 

1,459 

Aylesford  . . 

1,344 

VT  rothom  . , 

2,000 

llawkhurst  P . 

2,656 

Cmyford  P and  T . 

2,151 

Krith  P and  T , , 

2,082 

Wye  P . . . 

1,643 

Sandgate  T « . 

979 

New  Romney  • , 

955 

Grcenhithe  T . 

1,056 

11. — gesssx. 

Brighton  . * . 

49,924 

Hastings  . 

14,934 

Lewes  . . , 

9,199 

Chichester 

8,612 

Horsham  P . 

6,765 

Ryo  . . . 

4,031 

East  Grinstead  P 

8,536 

Pelworth  . 

3,364 

Arundel  . . 

2,624 

Cuck  field  P . 

3,444 

Battle  . • . 

3,039 

Rhorcham  T . . 

2,222 

Steyning  . . 

1,495 

Midhurst  . . . 

1,636 

Hailshnm  • . 

1,686 

Scaftrd  T . • 

953 

Bramber  T . • 

138 

Worthing  . • 

4,702 

Eastbourne  . 

3,015 

Rotherficld  P « . 

8,077 

Bognor  . « 

3,000 

Littlehompton  . . 

2,270 

Ticchurst  P . . 

2,465 

TJckfield  . , 

1,534 

Newhaven 

955 

Winchclsea  . • 

687 

12. — SURRET. 

Richmond  and  Twickenham 

. 

10,000 
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Richmond  F 

7,760 

Croydon  • . 

13,627 

Kingston  . 

8,147 

Guildford  and  Stoke 

6,128 

Dorking  P 

J,638 

Chertsey  . . 

6,347 

Godaiming  . 

4,328 

Farnham  P . 

6,615 

T 

3,400 

Epsom  . , 

3,633 

Lratherhead  T • 

1,740 

Ewell  T . 

1,867 

Rcigate  T . 

1,604 

P 

4,066 

Woking  P , 

2,482 

Haslcmere  T • 

873 

Mitcham  . 

4,632 

Walton-on-Tbamct 

2,637 

Bletchingley  . 

8,646 

Esher  . • 

1,261 

Mcratham  . 

1,130 

13  A. — Himp9Hir8  aki)  Southampton. 


Portsmouth  . . 

9,354 

Portsea  . , , 

43,678 

Gosport  . . , 

8,862 

Alverstoko  . « 

4,048 

Total  of  Portsmouth 

66,542 

Bontbampton  • 

27,744 

Winchester  , 

10,732 

Andover  . 

4,941 

Basingstoke 

4,066 

Fareham  P . . 

6,699 

Ringwood  T 

2,387 

P . 

3,700 

Lymington  • . 

8,813 

Alton  . . . 

8,139 

Bomsev  T . , 

1,200 

^ P 

6,347 

Christchurch  T , , 

1,922 

P . 

6,994 

Pordingbridge  T * 

1,242 

p 

8,073 

Odiham  T , 

1,148 

P 

2,817 

KingKlere  P , , 

2,732 

Bishop  Waltham  . 

1,209 

Havant  P , 

1,445 

Hambledon  P . 

2,200 

Whitchurch  . , 

1,505 

New  Alresford  T 

1,578 

Petersficld  T . , 

1,448 

Btockbridge  T . 

937 

Millbrook  or  Redbridge 

4,232 

Titchfield  . . . 

2,158 

Droxford  . 

1,642 

Lyndhurst  T 

1,380 

Emsworth  T 

1,165 

Hayling  . 

669 

Bournemouth  T 

400 

13  B. — ISLB  OP 

■Wioni. 

Newport  and  Garisbrooke 

9,435 

Byde  T . . 

6,840 

Cowes,  West  . 

. 

. 

4,107 

Cowes,  East  • t • . 8S0 

Brading  P and  T , , , 2,701 

Yarmouth  P and  T . . . 567 

St.  Helens  P and  T . . . 1,373 

Kiton  F and  T ...  613 

Yeninor  0847)  . . . 2,060 

14. — Bcrashiks, 

Heading  and  Careriham  » . 20,579 

Windsor,  Eton,  and  Clewer  . 15,471 

Newbury 6,379 

Abingdon  ....  5.649 

Maidenhead  ....  8,315 

Wallingford  and  Crowmanh  , 8,110 

Wantage  T . . . , 2,850 

P . . . . 3.650 

Wokingham  T , . . , 1,756 

P . . . . 8,342 

Faringdnii  P , . , . 8,593 

Hungerford  P . . . . 2,724 

Lnmboam  ....  1,338 

East  Ilsley  ....  733 

Thntcbam  ....  2,677 

Suiininghill  ....  2,062 

Foiigbourn  and  Whitchurch  . 1,643 

1 5. — OxPOBDSniBS. 

Oxford 23,834 

Banbury  P , , . , 7,366 

WitnoyT  ....  3,419 

P ....  5,707 

Henley 3,622 

Bicester 8,022 

Woodstock  ....  1,412 

Thame  P 3,060 

Chipping  Norton  T . . . 2,629 

Bampton 1,604 

Leddington  P . . . • 2,025 

Burford  .....  1,644 

Watlington  ....  1,855 

Dorchester  . . . . 1,073 

16. — QioncESTEBsniRB,  Gloucester,  ane> 
Bristol. 

Cheltenham  , . , , 81,411 

Gloucester  ....  18,561 

Stroud  P 8,680 

Tewkesbury  ....  6,862 

Cirencester  ....  6,014 

Minebinhampton  P . . . 4,890 

Bisley  P 6,339 

Durslev 2,981 

Tetbury 2.982 

Wotton-under-Edge  P , , 4,702 

IP  • 1 OQQ 

Thomhnry  T . . l]sfi2 

Painswick  P . . . , 3,750 

Berkeley  P , . . , 4,405 

T . . . . 926 

Newent  T . . , , 1,454 

P . . . . 3,099 

Winchcomb  P . , . . 2,613 

Colcford  .....  2,208 

Cliipping  Campden  • . . 1,521 

Marshfield  ....  1,674 

Fairford  ....  1,672 
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8to«r*on>tbe>Wold 

, 

1,465 

Abbotshnry  P . 

1,006 

Chipping  Sodbmy 

. 

1,273 

Evershot  . 

666 

Horeton'On*the‘2darili 

1,345 

Swanage  . . 

1,990 

Lechlade  . « 

1,300 

AUington  . . 

1,546 

Newnham  . 

1,105 

Charmouth 

020 

Wick  war  , • 

1,126 

North  Leach 

939 

19. — SOBSBSEIEHIBII. 

Hitcheldean 

601 

Both 

Taunton  . 
Promo 

52,346 

12,066 

11,849 

Leckhunpton  • 
Bsistol  axp  Cunoi 

1,770 

140,158 

17— 

■WiLtSHISS. 

Bridgewater  . 
WelU  . 

10,449 

7,050 

SoHibury  . . 

10,086 

yeoYil 

7,043 

Trowbridga  , 

11,050 

Wellington 

5,596 

Devices  . . 

8,011 

Sbepton  Mallett 

4,831 

Warminster  . 

6,211 

Crewkemc  T . 

3,768 

Bradford  P 

10,563 

Glastonbury  . 

3,314 

T 

3,836 

Ilminster  . 

3,187 

Westbury  T 

8.031 

WiTeliKombc  P 

2,984 

P 

7,583 

Chard 

2,877 

Mclkftham  T 

2,166 

Wincanton 

2,296 

P . 

6,236 

Milverton  P • 

2,164 

Cainc  T . , 

2,183 

South  Petherton  T 

1,971 

P . 

5,128 

North  Petherton  P 

3,759 

Chippenham  T . 

1,875 

6,438 

Keynsham 

2,169 

— P . 

Bruton  T . 

1,885 

Marlborough  . 

3,391 

Milboume  Port 

1,740 

l)f)^mton  P . 

3,648 

Somerton  P 

1.981 

High  worth  T • 

891 

Castle  Cary  T . 

1,776 

Mere  T . . 

1,719 

North  Curry  T . 

1,058 

Malmibury  T « 

1,507 

Minchead  . 

1,266 

P . 

2,387 

Lingport  . 

1,172 

Bedwin  T 

1,001 

Bulverton 

1,422 

Wilton  T . 

1,251 

llchestcr  . • 

0,068 

Woolton  Bassett 

2,990 

Axbridgo  . 

1,045 

Swindon  . , 

2,172 

Dunster  T . 

739 

Crickladc  . 

2,128 

Watebet  . • 

916 

Ucytesbury 

1,311 

Twerton  , . 

3.342 

Lavington  « 

1,115 

Wo8ion  on*Sea  . 

2,103 

Anirebnry  P • 

1,171 

pm  . 

1,748 

Hindon  . , 

772 

Nailsea 

2,650 

Ludgcrshall  • 

600 

Portshead  • 

919 

Box  . . 

2,274 

Corsham  P . 

3,842 

20. — DETOirSHIRB  AXD  Exsteb. 

Bamsbury 

1,759 

Plymouth  and  Devonport 

80,009 

18.- 

Dorsetsbibe. 

Exeter  . . 

Barnstaple  . 

40,965 

10,269 

W^etnnouth  and  Melcombe 

7,703 

Tiverton  T . 

7,769 

Borchester 

6,186 

p 

10,040 

PooIb 

6,093 

Tavistock  . 

6,272 

Bridport  . , 

4,787 

Bideford  . • 

5,211 

Sherborne  P » 

4,793 

Dartmouth  . 

4,417 

Shaftesbary 

8,170 

Totness  . . 

4,240 

Blandford'Fnmro 

3,349 

Teignmouth 

4.459 

Lyme  Regis 

2,7.56 

South  Molton  . 

4,274 

Beaminster  T . 

2,938 

Ottcry  St.  Mary 

4,194 

Waroham  . 

2,746 

Honiton  • . 

3,895 

Wimboume  T . 

1,687 

Ashburton  . 

8,841 

P • 

4,326 

Sidmouth  . 

8,309 

Cranbnumc  P . 

2,540 

T'»psham  . . 

8,738 

Stalbridgo  . 

1,297 

llt'mcombe  • 

3,679 

Corfc  Castle  . 

1,940 

CoIIumpton  P • 

3,984 

Sturminstcr  Newton  P 

1,020 

Torrington  • 

3,419 

- T 

995 

1,342 

Crediton  T 

p 

2,245 

6,947 

Cerne  Abhas  P 

Bero  Hegis  . 

« 

1,109 

Axminster  « 

2,139 
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HarU&nd  . . • 

2,228 

Oolyton  P . . 

2,451 

Chudicigh  • • 

2,415 

Oakham  pton  F « 

2,194 

Modbury  . * . 

2,048 

Baznpton  . . 

2,049 

Morcton  Ilamptteod  « 

2,(187 

Holiworlhy  . 

1,857 

Hftth^rlcigh  P . , 

1,882 

Bmdntnch  P 

1,714 

Kingshridge  . . 

1,684 

Chiimleigh  P . * 

1,«47 

Brent  . 

1,237 

Combe  Martin  . • 

1,899 

Plympton  Earle  • 

933 

Beer  Alston  . • 

Brizham  . . . 

6,GS4 

Exmouth  . . • 

4,3.66 

Torquay  , 

4,085 

Budleigh  . . . 

2,319 

Davlish  . . . 

8,132 

Paignton  . . • 

2,601 

A pp  led  ore  • . 

2,174 

Axmouth  and  Seaton 

1,400 

Newton  Abbot  . 

1,192 

21.-^CoEirWAU.. 
Truro  .... 

9,901 

Camborne  P , 

10,061 

St  Austell  P . 

10,320 

Redruth  . . . 

9,305 

Falmouth  and  Penryn 

7,335 

Penzance  and  Madron 

11,144 

St.  Agnes 

7,757 

Launceston  . 

6,070 

St  Ives  . , 

5,060 

Bodmin 

4,205 

Helston  . 

3,584 

Liskeard  . . . 

3,001 

St.  Colurab  Major  P . 

3,147 

St  German’s  P . 

2,843 

Fndstow  . . . 

2,145 

Fowey  , . . 

1,643 

Saltash  • . . 

1,541 

Stratton  P 

1,959 

Callington  . . 

1,658 

Marazion  . . • 

1,683 

Tregony  . • » 

995 

East  and  West  Looe  . 

1,542 

Loitwitliiel  . . 

1,186 

Camelford  P 

1,541 

St  Mnwes  . . 

911 

Grampound  . . 

607 

Galstock  P , . 

2,553 

Me>'agUsey  . . 

2,310 

ScatT  Ibiakdb. 
8t.  Mary  «... 

1,645 

Trescoc  , , , 

430 

St  Agnes  . « 

, 

243 

St.  Martin  • • 

214 

Biyher 

, 

121 

Sampaon  . . • 

• 

29 

22. — Mohxouibshiab. 
Newport  • • . . . 

10,815 

Monmouth  . . . 

5,446 

Abergavenny  . , , 

2,720 

Chepstow  . . . 

3,330 

lUk 

2,162 

Caerleon  .... 

1,174 

Aberystwith  ... 

11,272 

Pontypool  and  Treretbon  . 

14,942 

Bcdwelly  P » . . 

22,413 

23 HERBronixunBB. 

ITcreford  .... 

10,921 

Ledbury  » , , , 

4,549 

Leominster  . . . 

8,892 

Boss  .... 

2,523 

Kington  .... 

2,091 

Bromy.ird  . . . 

1,217 

Fembridge  • 

1,306 

Weobly  .... 

548 

24, — IV  oECxsTBiEaaz. 

Worcester  . , , 

26,306 

Dudley  P and  B 

81,232 

Kidderminster  P . . 

20,753 

T and  B 

14,399 

Slourport  . , 

8,112 

Bromsgrore  P . 

9,071 

Halesowen  P . . . 

17,376 

Stourbridge  T . . 

7,481 

Eveiham  B . . . 

4,245 

Bewdley  B . , . 

3,400 

Droitwich  B . . . 

2,832 

Upton  P , 

2,696 

Pcrshorc  T . , . 

2,813 

Tenburj'  P , . , 

1,849 

T . , . 

1,177 

Slii{wton-ou-Stour  F and  T 

1,846 

Cradley  .... 

2,686 

Old  Swinford  P , • 

17,597 

Kings  Norton  P . . 

5,650 

lU’dditch  T . , . 

3,314 

Great  Molrem  . 

2,768 

25. — WAnwiCKSBIBS  AXB  CoTlKTBr. 


Birmingham  B . . 

182,922 

Coventry  . . 

80,748 

Warwick  and  Leamington 

21,039 

Nuneaton  P . . 

7,105 

T . . 

4,624 

Sutton  Coldfield  P 

4,300 

Rugby  P and  T 

4,008 

Stratford-upon-Avon  T 

8,321 

Atherstone  T . , 

8,743 

Kenilworth  F . 

8,149 

Aicester  P 

2,899 

Ccdeshill  P 

2,172 

Southain  P and  T 

1,670 

Henlcy-tn-Arden 

1,228 

Kington  or  Kincton  T 

966 

Folesbill  T and  P 

7,068 

Bedworth  P , . 

4,2.58 

Dunchorch  P • 

1,390 

26. — NOBTEAXPTOIISIU&B. 
Northampton  T ... 

21,242 

Peterborough  . * 

, 

6,107 

Wellingborough  F • 

. 

• 

6,061 
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Kettering  P and  T « 

4,867 

DnTcntry  P 

4,177 

Towcoslcr  P and  T . 

2,749 

Oundle  P . 

2,865 

Brackley  B . . 

2,057 

Buthwell  P . . 

2,808 

Thnipston  P 

1,131 

Higham  Ferrer*  P 

1,030 

Rockingham  P . 

291 

Weedon  Beck  T and  P 

2,195 

27. — LucEsrEBsaiBB. 
Leicester  T . . . . 

60,365 

Loughborough  P 

10,025 

Hinckley  P and  T . 

6,356 

Ashby  de  la  Zouch  P 

6,208 

Mellon  Mowbray  P . 

8,740 

Market  Harborough  T 

2,433 

Lutterworth  P and  T 

2,681 

Kegwortb  P and  T . 

1,880 

Mount  Sorrel  T . 

1,536 

Boflworth  P 

2,639 

T 

1,135 

Waltham-on-the-Wold*  P 

768 

Ballaton  P . . 

637 

CaUle  Donnington  P 

3,508 

Wigston  P and  T 

2,180 

Barrow-upon-Soar  T . 

1,841 

Bileby  P and  T 

1,473 

Belgrave  T • 

1,193 

28.~RirTLAKi>snmE. 
Oakham  P . . . . 

2,726 

T 

1,902 

Uppingham  P and  T 

• 

2,024 

29. — Lixcouishuie. 

Lihmet  : — 

Lincoln 

16,172 

Louth  P and  T . 

8,848 

Chiinsborough  T 

6,948 

Homcastlo  P and  T . 

4,521 

Gainsborough  P and  T 

8,700 

Barton-upon-Uumber 

3,475 

Wainfleet  T . . 

2,107 

Cautor  T . . . 

2,033 

Market  Rasen  T . 

2,022 

Crowle  P . , , 

2,095 

Alford  P and  T 

1,945 

Epworth  P and  T • 

1,843 

Kirton  T . , . 

1,830 

Brigg  or  Glamford  Brigg 

1,822 

1,607 

Friskney  P , , 

Spilsby  P and  T , 

1,444 

Burgh-on-Mnrsh  P 

1,095 

Bolingbroke  P and  T 

919 

Wragby  P , , 

610 

Tatlershall  P 

607 

New  Bolingbroke  T , 

849 

Baltdcet  . 

800 

KKSTBVBa : — 

Grantham  . . 

8,788 

Stamford  . 

6,385 

Now  Sleaford  P and  T 

8,184 

Bourne  P , , 

. 

3,026 

Market  Deeping  P and  T 

, 

1,219 

Corby  P , 

. 

. 

. 

714 

HoLUiiri) 
Boston  B . . 

14,618 

Spalding  P 

. 

, 

, 

7,721 

Holbcach  P 

, 

4,637 

Long  Sutton  or  Sutton  St. 

Mary 

P 

3,736 

Crowland  P . 

, 

2,973 

Bonington  P 

, 

. 

1,864 

Swineshend  P . 

, 

1,866 

Sutton  Bridge  . 

• 

• 

1,000 

80. — NoTTIHGHAXSniRE 

ARD  NoTTIROUAM. 

Nottingham  and  Radford  T 

75,454 

NeaTirk  B 

10,220 

Mansfield  P 

9,388 

Retford  T 

6,260 

Worksop  P . 

6,197 

Southwell  P 

8,385 

Bingham  F and  T 

1,989 

Tuxford  P 

1,079 

Ollcrton  P 

777 

Blyth  T . 

758 

Buford  T • 

7,835 

Arnold  P . 

4,509 

Bulwell  Pand  T 

3,157 

Sutton-in-Ashheld  P 

6,670 

Becston  T 

2,705 

31. — De&btshibil 

Derby  . • 

86,395 

Chesterfield  . 

11,231 

Belpcr  • . 

9,885 

Wirksworth  P , 

7,891 

T . 

4,122 

Ashbome  P 

4,936 

T . 

2,163 

Dronfield  P 

4,583 

T . 

1,986 

AlfretonP  . 

7,677 

T 

1,774 

Chapel-en-le-Frith  P 

3,199 

Tideswell  P , 

1,777 

Bokewcll  P 

10,363 

T 

1,976 

Buxton  T 

1,569 

Bolsover  P 

1,421 

Win  Iter  , , 

1,005 

GIossop  P 

22,898 

T 

3,643 

Whitfield  T . 

8,044 

Crich  P 

3,098 

Matlock  P and  T 

8,782 

Heanor 

3,058 

Duffield  T . 

8,108 

Ripley  T . 

2,515 

Ilkeston  F 

6,326 

Melbourne  P . 

2,583 

Kckington  T , 

1,169 

Staveley  P , 

2,688 

32. — SrirroRDsniRS. 

Potteries  . 

62,433 

Stoke-on-Trent  P 

, 

46,342 

Longton  T 

, 

, 

10,393 

Shelton  T • 

. 

. 

. 

11,955 
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Hanley  T . 

, 

8,fi09 

Burslem  T 

12,631 

Wolverhampton  P 

, 

70,870 

T 

, 

36,382 

West  Bromwich  P and  T 

26,121 

BiUton  T 

20,181 

Wcdnesbury  P and  T 

11,625 

StatTord 

10,730 

Newcn«tle-under-Lrme 

10,038 

Lichfield  . 

6,761 

Waliall  P 

20,852 

T 

7,395 

Leek  P , 

11.738 

T . 

7,233 

Burton-on-Trent  P 

8,138 

T 

6,056 

Tamworth  P . 

7,746 

T . 

3,789 

Paieloy.  . 

1,120 

Stone  P . , 

8,349 

T . 

2,923 

Cheadic  P 

4,399 

Eccicshall  P 

4,730 

T . 

1.4,'»9 

Ultoieter  P , 

4,735 

Brewood  P 

2.991 

Rupeley  P 

8,774 

Pt-nkridpe  P 

2,488 

AbboU  Bromley  P 

1,508 

Tuibury  P 

1,835 

Lmpnor  T 

485 

Tipt<m  T and  P 

18.891 

Sedgeley  P 

24,819 

King  Swinford  P 

22,221 

Rowley  Regit  P 

11,111 

Willenhall  T 

8,695 

Darlaitnn  P and  T 

8,244 

Tunslail  T 

6,978 

Handaworth  and  Soho 

6.205 

Smethwick 

5,020 

Wedncafield 

3,168 

Alrewaa  . 

1,173 

33.— 

SnuorsniKS. 

Shrewsbury 

18,285 

Wellington  P 

11,099 

T , 

6,084 

Madely  P and  T 

7,303 

Bridpenorth 

6,198 

Ludlow  P and  T 

6,064 

Oswestry  P 

8,843 

T 

4,566 

Broaeley  P and  T 

4,829 

Whitchurch  P . 

6,373 

T , 

8,403 

Market  Dmvton  P 

4,680 

-T 

8,161 

Newport  P mid  T 

2,497 

Ellesmere  P 

7,080 

T . 

2,326 

Sl.iffnoll  P 

5,244 

- T 

1,872 

Wera  P . • 

4,119 

T . 

1,932 

Much  Wenlock  P 

2,487 

T 

1,627 

Bishop’s  Castle  P 

1,781 

T 

1,510 

Cleobury  Mortimer  P 

1,730 

1,604 

Church  SlrcetoD  P . 

• ^ T 

860 

Oldbury  T 

6,572 

Pawley  T 

4,485 

Halesowen  T . « 

2,058 

84. — CnxsiiiRX. 
Stockport  T . , , 

28,431 

Macclesfield  T . • 

24,137 

Chester  . , , 

23,116 

Congleton  T . . 

9,222 

Nantwich  T , 

6,489 

Sandbach  P . , 

»,'.»9 

4,587 

T . 

Kimlsford  P . 

4,000 

T , . 

3,410 

Frudsham  P . . 

6,281 

T . 

1,806 

Middlewicb  P , . 

4,755 

T . 

1,242 

Tarporley  P 

2,546 

— T . . 

1,114 

Malpas  P . . . 

5,726 

T 

1,022 

Altrincham  T . 

3,399 

Great  Neston  T . 

1,701 

Norlhwich  T 

1,363 

Runcorn  T 

6,951 

Over  T . . . 

2,810 

Leftwich  T . . 

2,001 

Cheadic  P , , 

10,145 

Mottram  P 

21,215 

Newton  T . . 

7,501 

Stayley  T 

8,905 

3,247 

Mnttram  T . 

Hollingworth  T . 

2,012 

Prcslbury  P , , 

62,078 

Macclesfield  T . 

24,187 

Higher  Sutton  T . 

7,035 

Bullington  T . 

4,350 

Ilurdsfield  T . 

3,551 

Stockport  P . , 

84,282 

- T . 

28,431 

Pukinfield  T . 

22,394 

Hyde  T 

10,170 

Wemeth  T , , 

3,904 

Mnrple  T 

3,462 

Great  Budworth  P 

17,1('3 

Witton  T 

3,338 

85. — LjurCAsaiRB. 
Manchester  , . , 

242,983 

Salford  , 

53,200 

Total  Manchester 

296,183 

Liverpool 

286,487 

Birkenhead^  &c. 

17,038 

Total  Liverpool 

303,625 

Preston  T , 

50,131 

Bolton  P . • 

73,905 

T . 

49,763 

Oldham  T . . 

42,595 
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Oldham  B . . 

60,108 

Blackburn  T . • 

36,629 

Wigtn  T . 

25,617 

Rochdalo  B . , 

24,097 

Athton*under*Lyne  T 

22,678 

Bury  T . , . 

20,710 

B . 

24,759 

Warrington  T , • 

18,981 

B . 

21,116 

Colne  T . • • 

14,966 

Lancaster 

14.389 

Choriey  P aad  T 

13,135 

Burnley  T 

10,699 

Hoalingdcn  T . . 

8,063 

Glitheroe  B . • 

11,324 

- T . 

6,818 

JUiddleton  T 

7,740 

Ulverstone  T . 

6,352 

Prescot  T 

6,451 

St.  Helen  g T , . 

6,051 

Onngkirk  T . . 

4,891 

Leigh  T . 

8,005 

P . . . 

22,229 

Kirkhom  T 

2,903 

Bewton-in'Mackeriield  T 

3,126 

PooUon  T . • 

1,128 

Dalton  T . , 

1,005 

Garstang  T . . 

909 

Hawkeshead  T . 

892 

Cartmcl  T . . 

356 

PI 

4,927 

Lcyland  T . 

3,569 

Soathport  T . 

3,346 

WaTcrlree  T 

2,669 

Fleetwood-on-Wyre  T 

2,833 

Lythom  P and  T 

2,082 

Ribchegter  T . 

1,727 

WhrUley  P 

111,741 

Colne  T . 

14,960 

Burnley  T . , 

10,699 

Accrington  T 

8,719 

8,684 

Haberghom  T 

Hailingdcn  T . 

8,063 

Clitheroe  T . , 

6,818 

Oswaldtwigtlo  T • 

6,655 

Blackburn  P 

71,711 

T . 

86,629 

Darwen  T 

12,425 

Waltou-Ie-Dale  T , 

6,765 

Aahton  undcr-Lyne  P 

46,304 

Stayleybridge  T 

6,747 

Bury  P . 

62,125 

Heap  T 

14,856 

Dcano  P . ♦ 

26,217 

Famu’orth  T . 

4,829 

Hulton  T 

3,052 

Uorwich  T . . ’ 

3,773 

Ecdcf  P . , , 

33,792 

Pendleton  T . 

11,032 

Barton-upon-lrwell  T 

10,865 

Worslt-y  T . 

8,387 

Hnnche«ter  P . 

353,390 

Heaton  Norrii  T t 

14,029 

Pre>twich*cum>01dham  P 

73,545 

Pilkington  T « 

11,186 

Crompton  T . . 

6.729 

Chadderton  T 

5,397 

c 

o 

>> 

6,730 

RadeUlTe  P . 

5,099 

Rochdale  F . 

84,718 

Todmorden  T 

7,311 

Preecot  P 

35,902 

Keelctton  T . 

6,247 

Windle  T . 

6,918 

Parr  T . 

3,310 

Wigan  P . 

51.988 

Hindley  T 

5,459 

Pemberton  T 

4,394 

86. — Toedhib*— Wist  Risieo. 


Leeds  P and  B . 

162,054 

T . 

162,056 

Sheffield  P B and  T 

111,091 

Bradford  F 

105,257 

T 

34,660 

B 

66,508 

Tork  , 

30,152 

Huddersfield  P 

88,454 

T 

25,068 

Halifiix  P 

130,743 

T 

19,881 

B 

26,694 

WakeSold  B . 

18,486 

P 

29,992 

T . 

14.754 

Saddleworth  . 

16,829 

Doncaster  T 

10,456 

Banuley  T 

12,310 

Dewsbury  F 

23,806 

T . 

10,600 

Orsett  T 

6,857 

Keighley  T 

9,255 

Ripon  P . 

15,024 

T . 

6,461 

Rotherham  T . 

6,505 

Selby  P and  T . 

6,376 

Knaresborough  T 

4,673 

Bingley  . 

10,167 

Pontefract  P 

9,851 

B , 

10,688 

T . 

4,689 

Skipton  T , 

4,842 

OtU‘y  T . 

3,445 

Thorne  P 

8.697 

Harrogate  and  Bilton 

3.372 

Tadca-st4.T  T 

1,826 

Sherbum  T , 

1,328 

Borouchbridge  and  Aldborough  T 

1,6.19 

oedwrg 

2,268 

Tickhill  . , 

1,981 

Dent  , , 

1,887 

Settle  . . 

2,041 

Biwtry  T 

1,083 

Ripley  T . 

283 

Cnwood  . , 

1,108 

Aberford  T 

782 

KetilewcU  , 

Kcclesficld  « 

8,832 

Bailey  T . 

7,076 

Almondbury  P . 

37,315 

T . 

8,823 

Birstall  F 

29,728 

Uomersall  T . 

. 

8,030 
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Clackhpaton  T . 

4,299 

Orton  T . , , 

55S 

LirprscdgeT,  « 

6,938 

P . . . 

1,449 

Idle  T , . , 

6,212 

Sbap  , . 

398 

Kimborw'nrth  T , 

6,066 

Hirtield  T and  P , 

6,919 

88. — Cimmuin). 

Morley  T . , 

4,087 

Carlisle  . . . 

23,012 

RothwcU  T . . 

2,988 

Whiteharen  , , 

15,401 

Bttildon  T . . 

3,280 

Workington  T . 

6,120 

Goole  T . , . 

2,8.50 

P . 

6,994 

Ackworth  P and  T . 

1.828 

Penrith  T . . 

6,145 

Ouueley  T 

1,971 

Wiglon  T . , 

4,788 

North  Ridiko  . 

Cockermouth  T . 

Brampton  T . 

• 

4,940 

2,754 

Scarborough  D , , 

10,060 

Keswick  . . . 

2,442 

Whilby  R . 

9,862 

Loiigtown  T . . 

1,990 

Malioii  B . , 

6,875 

Kgremont  T and  P , 

1,750 

Kirhmond  P,  B,  and  T 

8,992 

Alston  P . 

6,062 

Northallerton  T . 

8,092 

T . 

1,650 

Thirtk  T . 

8,030 

Kirk  Oswald  . . 

691 

Pickerinfj  T 

2,292 

Ifesket  Newmarket  , 

Stokeiicr  T 

2,310 

Ravenglass 

337 

Kirkbr  Moorsldo  . 

1,905 

Ireby  P , 

472 

Gaiibornti^h 

1,770 

Maryport  . , , 

5,311 

Yann  P and  T . 

1,511 

Harrington  P and  T . 

1,934 

Manham  . • , 

1,318 

DaUton  T . , 

1,024 

Helmiley  . , . 

1,465 

St.  Bees  T . 

567 

Bedale  T . 

1,260 

MiUom  • . . 

922 

Eosingwold  . • 

2,171 

Hawes  . . . 

1,011 

39. — DcunAU. 

Recth  . . . 

1,343 

Sunderland  and  Wearmouth 

53,335 

Muker  , 

1,241 

Durham  . . . 

14,151 

Lcybum  . 

829 

Darlington  T . • 

11,033 

Bgton 

1,128 

Stockton-on-Tees  T . 

0,825 

Jdiddleham  . , 

930 

Hartlepool  T . , 

5,236 

Askrigg  . 

Barnard  Costlo  T 

4,452 

Ididdloiborongh  T • 

6,566 

Chester-lo-Strcet  T . 

2,599 

Bcdeor  T . . . 

794 

Wolsingham  P , . 

2,086 

Eibt  Riding 

Scdgeficld  P . , 

Stanhope  P . • 

2,105 

7,063 

Hull  . . , 

67,848 

Staindn>p  P . , 

2,436 

Bererloy  . 

8,671 

T . 

1,399 

Bridlingion  T . , 

8,810 

Auckland  P • . 

19.100 

Great  Dridield  T , 

3,223 

Bishop  Auckland  T 

3,776 

Howdcn  T 

2,832 

West  Auckland  T . 

3,030 

Pocklington  T . , 

2,323 

Winiaton  T , 

5,006 

Market  Wcightou 

1,947 

Bedlington  T . . 

2,023 

Patrington  P 

1,402 

Jarrow  T . , « 

3,350 

South  Cave  , , 

1,288 

Dawdon  . , . 

2,017 

Hunmanby  P , , 

1,214 

Seaham  T . , 

153 

Hej-don  or  Hedon  Pand  T 

998 

Houghton-le-S^ring  T 

3,433 

rlaroborongh  P . 

1,191 

JTnswell  T 

8,981 

Hornsea  P 

1,005 

Kellow  and  Coxhoe  P 

11,223 

Bridlingion  Quay  T • 

1,852 

Piloy  . . 

1,590 

40.»Northdubzriand  and  NnraAsTLB. 

Cottingham  . . 

2,618 

Newcastle  and  Gateshead 

89,842 

37 W ESTKOEELAJID. 

North  and  South  Shields  and  Tyne- 
mouth   

60,321 

Kendal  T , 

10,225 

Berndek-upon-Tweed  and  Tweed- 

p 

18,027 

mouth  . . . 

13,686 

B 

11,519 

Morpeth  B . , 

7,160 

Kirkby  Stephan  T . 

1,345 

Alnwick  T . 

4,945 

P » 

2,860 

Hexham  T , . 

4,742 

Appleby  T 

1,369 

WoolerT. 

1,669 

Kirkby  LonsdaJa  T • 

1,629 

Allendale  T . • 

1,217 

Miliithorpe  T . • 

1,159 

Haltwhistle  T • ■ 

984 

Brough  • . , 

899 

Belford  T . 

1,167 

Amblesida  . •. 

1,281 

Kothbury  T . . 

881 
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Bellingham  T . 

, 

672 

South  Blythe  T 

, 

, 

, 

1,868 

Seaton  Sluice  T 

• 

. 

769 

41. — OLAXoMUmiiu. 

Swansea  T 

p 

16,787 

22,982 

CardifT  P and  T 

10,077 

Jlcrthjr  Tydfil  P 

84.97T 

_B 

42,917 

Neath  D and  P . 

4,970 

Cowbridge  P,  T,  am 

B 

1,080 

Close  . « 

6,924 

Aberdare  T . 

1,822 

Cwmdare  T 

2,404 

Llemtrisaint  P . 

3,222 

855 

Aberavon  P . 

1,290 

B . 

3,665 

Loughor  F • 

S 

854 

B 

673 

Oystermoulh  P . 

1,482 

Ken  tig  B . . 

462 

4 2. — BsicuooxmiBE. 

Brecon 

5,701 

Hay  T . 

1,455 

Builth  P . 

1,148 

Crickhow’cll  P . 

1,257 

Talgarth  T . 

673 

43. — CAEEHAKTnKssnniB. 

Cnermarthen  B . 

9.526 

Lbinutly  B . 

6,846 

Pembrey  P 

2,860 

Llandovery  B . 

1,709 

Llandilofnwr  T . 

1,.813 

Laughame  T . 

1,389 

Kidwelly  . 

1,207 

Newcastle  Emlyn  T 

. 

1,049 

4 4. — PUIBBOKSSBIBE. 

Porobrokc  B 

7,412 

Haverfordwest  T 

6,491 

Milford  T and  B 

2,377 

Tenby  T and  B 

2,612 

NarbertU  B 

1,236 

Newport  P 

1,751 

Fishguard  B . 

1,497 

ision  B . 

775 

45 CAEDiaABBinaB. 

Aherystwith  B . 

4,975 

Cardigan  B . 

8,8(10 

Adpar  B . , 

1,619 

Lampeter  B 

902 

Tr**ffaron  T 

692 

Al>cfayron  T . 

. 

534 

4 a. — RABBOBSmBX. 

New  Radnor  B 
T 

2,478 

478 

Presteign  B 

1,650 

Knigliton  B , 

1,237 

Rhayader  B , 

912 

Knucklas  B , 

270 

Cefn  Llys  B , 

26 

47. — Mojnaoxs&TSHiBa. 


Newtown  B . . . , 6,535 

Wclihpool  B , . , . 4.670 

T . . . . 2,499 

LUnidlocs  B . . , , 2,742 

Machynlleth  B and  T . . 1,672 

Montfiomery  P and  B . . 1,208 

Llaijfyllia  B . , , . 1,106 

4 8. — MiftiovmisBnLB. 

Dolgelly  T . , . 2,016 

Bala  T 1,257 

Foeiiniog  P . . . . 3,133 

Corwen 830 

49.— ClBHARTOKSniBI. 

Camnrron  B . . . , 8,001 

Bangor  B ....  5,053 

Pwlheli  B ....  2,601 

Conway  B . . . . 1,828 

Nevin  *B  and  P . . . . 1,65*5 

T 963 

Cricceith  B . . , . 604 

Tremadoc  and  Tnyi-cynhaiam  P 1,888 

Hirael  T 1,140 

50. — Asolesea. 

Amlwch  B . . . . 3,373 

Beaumaris  B , , . , 2,680 

Holyhead  P . . . . 3,869 

Llangefni  B . , . . 1.348 

Lianerchymedd  T , . , 1,243 

51. — Dctbiohshiiue, 

Denbigh  B , , , . 5,228 

Wrexham  B . , . , 5,831 

P ....  12,921 

Ruthin  B 3,271 

Roll  B and  T . . . , 1,058 

Ruahon  P ....  11,292 

Chirk  T . . . , . 475 

Llangollen  P . . . . 4,906 

5*2.— FLnrrsniRE. 

Holywell  B . . . . 5,SG4 

Mold  B end  T . . . , 3,557 

Flint  B 3.265 

Uhuddlan  B , , . , 2.782 

Sl  Asaph  B . . . . 1,701 

Oeerton  B and  P . , . 1,662 

Cacrga^lft  B . . . , 755 

Caerwys  B . , . . , 690 

Hawarden  T . . . . 905 


The  rate  of  incroauc  of  the  populatiou 
deduced  from  the  foregoing  tables  is 
shown  in  the  next  table,  from  which  it 
aj)pcars  the  per  centage  is  less  in  the 
ten  years  ending  1841  (I4i  per  cent.) 
than  in  the  two  foregoing”  ten-yearly 
times  ending  1821  and  1831,  but  as 
much  as  in  too  ten  years  ending  1811. 
It  is,  howcTcr,  to  be  noted  that  the 
actual  increase  of  the  population  has 
not  fallen  off,  as  the  following  calcula- 
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tion  of  the  numben  added  to  the  popu- 
lation in  each  ten  yean  will  ahow  ; — 

Vcart.  Enaland.  Wate«.  SrotUnd. 

1811  . 1,207,393  70,242  200,620 

1821  1,722,610  106,650  287,768 

1831  . 1,829,568  89,744  272,658 

1841  . 1,904,133  105,421  265,070 

It  if  to  be  noticed,  however,  that  the 
army,  navj,  and  seamen  afloat,  which 
were  640,500  in  1811,  were  only  188,453 
in  1841 ; but  then  emigration  has  largely 
incressed,  and  also  the  Knglish  popu- 
lation dwelling  or  travelling  abroad; 
which  latter,  for  all  social  and  political 
urposes,  ought  to  be  reckoned  with  the 
ome  population,  and  which  sometimes 


includes  a hundred  thousand  persons, 
mostly  grown  up. 

The  number  of  emigrants  from  the 
ports  of  England  and  Wales,  in  the  ten 
years  ending  1841,  was  429,775,  includ- 
ing great  numbers  of  Irish,  but  not  in- 
cluding many  of  the  better  class  of 
English.  The  whole  number  from  the 
United  Kingdom  between  1825  and 
1850  was  2,250,000,  of  whom  2,000,000 
to  the  United  States  and  North  Ame- 
rica. About  half  of  these  were  Irish. 

To  make  the  table  more  useful,  it 
gives  the  increase  per  cent,  not  only  of 
England,  Wales,  and  Scotland,  but  like- 
wise the  great  shires,  Middlesex,  York- 
shire, and  Lancashire. 


1801. 

Ih 

1811.  1 |l 
li 

18^. 

II 

1831. 

Increase 
per  cent. 

1841. 

England  . 

8.831,434 

14i 

9,638,827  171 

11,261,4.37 

16.0 

13,091,005 

14.5 

14,995.138 

Wales 

541.546 

18 

611,788'  17 

717,438 

12.0 

806,182 

13.0 

911,603 

Scotland  . 

1,5911,068 

14 

1,805,688  16 

2,093,450 

18.U 

2,365,114 

10.7 

2,620,184 

Army.  oavr. 

j 

&c.*  . 

470,598 



640,500;  ... 

819.300 

277,0171  ... 

: 193,469 

Man,  Jersey, 

1 

See.  . 

... 

... 

1 ... 

89,508 

16.8 

103,710 

19.6 

124,040 

Toial . 

10,942,646 

15.1 

12,696,803  14.2714,481,139 

14.9 

16,643,028 

18.2 

18.844,434 

Middlesex 

818,189 

17.0 

953,276  20.0 

1,144,531 

19.0 

1,358,330 

16.0 

1,576,636 

Yorkshire 

858,-92 

15.1, 

980,174  18.9 

1,173,187 

16.9 

1,371.359 

16.0 

1.591,480 

Lancashire 

' 072,731 

23.0^ 

823,309  27.0 

1 

1,052,859 

27.0 

1,336,854 

24.7 

1,667,054 

* Anny,  navy,  and  regUterrd  wamcn.  Ac.,  afloat. 

t In  ihu  computation  the  ponulatum  of  tha  Chan&<  | islamU  hat  bacn  omitted. 
^ Include*  Sulfl  penoni  travelling  on  the  night  of  6th  June.  lB4t. 


The  rate  of  increase  is  lowest  in  the 
agricultural  districts,  being,  for  1841,  in 
Bucks  6.4,  Levon  7.8,  Dorset  9.9,  Ecisex 

8.6,  Hereford  2.4,  Hertford  9.6,  Norfolk 

5.7,  Oxford  6.2,  Shropshire  7,  Somerset 

7.8,  Suffolk  6.3,  Westmoreland  2.5,  Wilts 
7.7,  North  Riding  7. 

The  fen  counties  show  a higher  rate 
of  increase,  which  illustrates  the  great 
agricultural  improvements  which  have 
there  taken  place:  Lincoln  14.2,  Bed- 
ford 13.8,  Cambridge  14.2,  Huntingdon, 
10. 

The  population  in  1801  and  1841  of 
these  shires  was  as  follows  : — 


1801. 

IIMI. 

Lincoln 

208,557 

362.602 

Garobridge  .... 

89.346 

164,459 

Bedford 

63,393 

107,936 

Hontiagdon  . . . 

37,508 

58,549 

Aln^ther 

898,864 

693,646 

The  coal-mining  counties  show  a 
large  increase  : Durham  27.7  per  cent., 
Northumberland  12.2,  Stafford  24.3  ; so 
do  the  iron-mining  shires,  indeed  the 
greatest  percentage,  Monmouth  36.9, 
Caernarvon  22,  and  Glamorgan  35.2. 

The  next  point  of  interest  under  the 
head  of  Increase  of  Population,  is  that 
of  the  towns  shown  in  the  following 
tabic,  which  in  the  latter  column  in- 
cludes the  whole  suburban  population. 
In  1841  we  had  more  towns  over  100,000 
than  in  1801  over  50,000 ; and  now  we 
have  liondon  with  m>waids  of  2,0(K),000, 
and  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  Bir- 
mingham with  a great  increase. 

The  periods  given  are  1801, 1821,  and 
1841.  Manchester  includes  Salford  ; Li- 
verpool, Birkenhead  ; Bristol,  Clifton  ; 
Newcastle,  Gateshead  ; Plymouth,  De- 
vonport ; Portsmouth,  Gosport ; and 
Sunderland,  Wearmoutb. 
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last. 

IS4I. 

London  . « 864,845 

1,225.694 

1,873,676 

Manchester . 

99,399 

154,807 

296,183 

Lirerpool  . 

79.722 

131,801 

303,525 

Birmingham 

73,670 

106,722 

182,922 

Leeds  . s 

63,162 

83,796 

162,056 

Bristol  • . 

63,645 

87,779 

140,168 

Sheffield . • 

81,314 

42,157 

111,091 

Newcastle  » 

28,366 

35,181 

89,842 

Plymouth  . 

43,194 

61,212 

80,009 

Nottingham . 

28,861 

40,415 

75,454 

Hull  . . . 

22,161 

28,591 

67,848 

Portsmouth  . 

88,226 

45,643 

66,543 

Norwich . s 

86,832 

60,288 

63,344 

Sunderland  . 

63,335 

Bath  . . . 

27,686 

soisii 

62,346 

Leicester 

16,963 

80,126 

50,365 

Shields  . . 

.** 

60,321 

Preston  . . 

11,887 

24,675 

60,131 

Brighton 

7,889 

24,429 

49,924 

Bolton  . « 

17,416 

81,295 

49,763 

Oldham  . « 

13,024 

21,662 

42,595 

Boehester,dto. 

17,322 

24,063 

41,422 

Bxeter  . . 

17,393 

23,479 

40,965 

Blackburn  s 

11,980 

21,940 

36,629 

Derby  . . 

10,832 

17,423 

36,395 

Wolverhamp* 
ton  . . 

12,565 

18,880 

36,382 

Bradford  • 

6,393 

13,064 

34,560 

Bochdale  P 

29,092 

47,109 

67,889 

Stoke-upon* 
Trent  P . 

16,414 

29,223 

46,842 

Ashton>under* 
Lyne  P . 

16,632 

25,967 

46,804 

Merthyr  Tyd* 
flip  . . 

7,706 

17,404 

84,977 

The  town  population  haa  increaaed 
veiy  much  hj  the  abaorption  of  neigh- 
bouring towns  and  villages,  which  the 
neat  towns  have  iea<med  and  em- 

While  there  has  been  an  increase  in 
the  numbers  of  the  population,  so  has 
there  been  in  the  accommodation  for 
them,  and  the  number  of  houses  in  pro- 
portion to  the  population  has  increased 
since  1831,  so  that  there  is  now  one 
house  for  each  04  persons  in  Eng- 
land. 


Inhabited 
houtes  tor 
each  ino 
penom. 

183L  IB41. 

England  and  Wales  17.8  18.5 

Persons  for 
each 

iohabiied 
bouse, 
lesl.  1841. 
6.6  5.4 

Metropolis  . 

. . 13.3 

13.1 

7.4 

7.5 

Middlesex 

. . 13.2 

13.1 

7.6 

T.5 

Torkshiro  . 

. . 19.6 

19.8 

6.1 

5.0 

Leeds  . , . 

. . 20.6 

20.7 

4.8 

4.8 

Isuicashire  • 

. . 17.0 

17.3 

5.8 

6.7 

Manchester  . 

. . 16.5 

17.3 

6.0 

5.7 

Liverpool . . 

. . 16.5 

14.8 

6.4 

6.9 

The  whole  number  of  inhabited 

bouses 

at  the  sevens!  periods,  besides  those  un- 
inhabited and  building,  is  as  follows ; 


Inhabited  houMs. 
mdSjvSet.  MctropolU. 

1801  . . 1,575,923  

1811  . . . 1,797,504  

1821  . . . 2,088,166  .„... 

1831  . . . 2,481,544  196,666 

1841  . . . 2,943,939  250,908 

In  1647  the  number  of  houses  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  having  above  7 win- 
dows, was  444,731;  of  these  77,000  with 
above  20  windows. 

Tbe  proportion  of  males  to  females  in 
England  is  100  to  104.8,  in  Wales  100 
to  103.6.  In  Hereford  the  proportion  it 
100  to  99.9,  Monmouth  100  to  90.3, 
Stafford  100  to  97.2,  Glamorgan  100  to 
94.8,  Dorset  100  to  109.9,  Middlesex  100 
to  113.4,  Pembroke  100  to  118.7. 

Tbe  proportion  of  males  under  20  is 
47.0S,  above  20  62.95,  and  of  females 
under  20  45.02,  above  20  64.98. 

The  proportion  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  males  between  20  and  40  is  30, 
and  of  females  31.34,  and  of  those  of 
both  sexes  above  60  is  13.66. 


England 

MldW.IW.  *“'• 

1831. 

1841. 

Males  I 

above  20  j 

^ 2,663,926 

3,394,690 

4,071,876 

Males  1 

under 20  j 

[ 2,598,686 

3,376,500 

3,638,610 

Tend  . 

6,162,662 

6,771,190 

7,710,486 

Females  1 
above  20  j 
Females  1 
under  20  | 

^ 2,817,688 
1 2,662,081 

4,463,759 

3,661,302 

Total  . 

6,879,619 

8,125,061 

Tbe  number  of  persons  of  several  ages 
is  shown  below  in  periods  of  five  ;ears, 
the  first  line  including  those  under  5 
years  of  age,  the  second  those  between 
6 and  10,  and  so  forth : 


England. 

Main. 

Fraaka 

TotiL 

5 years 

981,722 

996,855 

1,977,577 

10 

n 

891,985 

894,908 

1,786,893 

15 

n 

823,918 

800,487 

1,624,406 

20 

u 

726,211 

757,487 

1,483,693 

25 

668,300 

782,884 

1,451,134 

30 

569,663 

635,760 

1,205,418 

35 

527,697 

670,042 

1,097,639 

40 

406,172 

424,841 

831,013 

45 

ff 

409,977 

428.604 

838,581 

60 

99 

293,951 

305,724 

699,675 

65 

99 

288,080 

307,589 

695,619 

60 

99 

176,451 

188,408 

364,859 

65 

9» 

195,223 

216,099 

410,322 

70 

99 

112,303 

129,185 

241,488 

76 

99 

97,220 

111,945 

209,165 

SO 

99 

61,540 

69,301 

110,841 

86 

99 

28,495 

85,564 

64,059 
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EnfUnd. 

Main. 

Fcmslct. 

TotsL 

00  yeart. 

9,180 

12,462 

21,642 

95  yy 

2,236 

6,575 

7,811 

100  „ 

442 

799 

1,241 

AborelOO 

72 

141 

213 

Uiupe- 1 
ciAed  J 

33,876 

11,201 

44,077 

7,294,619 

7,671,751 

14,966,370 

Informatioa  veir  important  in  deter- 
mining the  natural  incrcaee  of  the  po- 

Eulation,  and  how  far  the  English  popu- 
ition  is  deteriorated  by  admixture,  is 
afforded  by  the  returns  of  the  birthplace 
of  the  persons  enumerated  in  the  popu- 
lation returns.  These  are,  however,  still 
incomplete,  beeause  no  distinction  is 
made  between  those  bom  out  of  tbe 
shire,  whether  in  England  or  Wales  (be- 
ing returned  as  “ born  out  of  tbe  shire 
in  England  or  Wales”),  and  thereby 
not  only  are  the  Welsh  Celts  mixed  up 
in  tbe  returns  as  Englishmen,  but  the 
Irish  Celts  return  themselves  as  Welsh, 
which  is  a very  common  practice.  Thus 
the  number  of  Irish-bom  living  in  Eng- 
land is  returned  as  284,128  in  1841,  an 
enormous  number,  but  far  below  the 
real  amount  of  that  people  at  that  date, 
from  the  cause  already  assigned,  while 
it  does  not  show  (as  the  returns  ouf^ht 
to  show)  the  number  of  persons  of  Irish 
origin  bom  in  England,  which  is  lar^c, 
for  though  the  native  population  mix 
very  little  with  the  Irish,  yet,  as  shown 
by  the  returns,  these  latter  bring  over 
their  women  in  large  numbers.  It  is 
further  to  be  noted  that  many  of  the 
Engliah-bom  enumerated  in  Ir^nd  are 
the  offspring  of  the  Irish  bom  during 
such  emigration,  and  that  as  many  of 
the  Irish  visitors  to  England  go  back 
to  Ireland  or  proceed  to  America  from 
Liverpool,  so  the  Celtic  population  here 
does  not  so  fully  increase  as  might  be 
expected.  There  are  no  returns  upon 
tbe  subject,  but  it  is  evident  the  Welsh 
Celts  settled  in  England  are  diminish- 
ing, being  supplanted  by  the  Irish,  and 
having  a field  opened  to  them  at  home 
in  the  South  Wales  iron  districts. 

There  are,  nevertheless  only  twelve 
shires  in  England  in  which  the  Irish- 
bom  population  is  more  than  1 per  cent. 


England. 

Wiles 

Number  of  oatiTee  bom 

in  county  of  retidence  12,001,394 

754,393 

Bom  in  other  counties 

2,360,556 

126,328 

„ Scotland  . . 

102,065 

1,173 

Number  of  Iriih  . . 

284,128 

5,276 

„ „ melee . 

148,151 

3,080 

M ,,  feroalee 

136,977 

2,196 

^ other  Ibreignen  88,62S 

616 

The  chief  seats  of  tbe  Irish  popula- 
tion are  shown  below.  The  Scotch  Low- 
landers  settle  largely  in  the  northern 
shires. 

English  Engllih 

born  In  bum  Irish, 

place.  slaewhsre. 


Lancashire  * 
Middlesex  f 
Torkshire  . 
Snirey  J . 
Cheshire  . 
Kent  . . 
Warwick  . 
Durham 
Northumberland 


1,823,424  208,608 
967,164  490,613 
1.462,966  94,163 
829,473  224,590 
800,170  79,012 
427,287  97,537 
807,977  82,418 
244,731  65,218 
S 200,426  80,715 


106,916 

68,068 

18,661 

13,422 

11,677 

10,401 

6,333 

6,407 

6,218 


In  most  of  the  English  shires,  from 
80  to  90  per  cent,  are  bom  within  the 
shire,  tbe  average  being  80.7,  and  a fur- 
ther portion  boro  in  England  and  Wales, 
the  average  being  16J).  The  latter  per- 
centage shows  the  immigration  of  English 
to  the  chief  seats  of  employment,  and 
stands  thus : — Surrey,  38.6  ; Monmouth, 
33.9  i Middlesex,31.1 ; Warwick, Durham, 
Berks, Cheshire,  Hertford,  and  Worcester, 
being  about  20  per  cent.  Of  these 
English  immigrants,  being  2,370,666  in 
number,  there  are  in  Middlesex,  490,613 ; 
Surrey,  224,690  ; Lancashire,  203,608  ; 
Kent,  97,637  ; and  Yorkshire,  94,168, 
being  more  than  half. 

A system  of  general  registration  for 
England  and  Wales  has  now  been  in 
operation  since  1837,  and  it  gives  infor- 
mation yearly  as  to  the  births,  deaths, 
marriages,  and  health  of  the  popula- 
tion. 

The  number  of  births  (or  rather  of 
those  bom  alive)  registered  yearly  in 
England  and  Wales  stands  thus  : — 1838, 
463,787;  1839,492,674;  1840,602,303; 
1841,  612,168;  1842,  617,739;  1843, 
627,326  ; 1844,  640,763  ; 1846,  643,621 ; 
1846,  676,626 ; 1847,  639,966. 

Of  those  bom  in  1846,  293,146  were 
males,  and279,479females;  38,629  illegi- 
timate, whereof  19,736  were  males,  and 
18,794  females.  The  number  of  births 
was  666,920,  whereof  6642  of  twins,  30 
of  triplets,  1 of  four  children. 

The  marriages  were,  in  1838, 118,067  ; 
1839,  123,166  ; 1840,  122,666  ; 1841, 
122,496;  1842,  118,826;  1843,123,818; 
1844,  132,249;  1846,  143,743;  1846, 
146,664 ; 1847,  136,846. 

The  Registration  Act  provides  a com- 
plete civil  registration  of  births,  deaths, 
and  marriages,  but  allows  full  scope  for 
the  performance  of  religious  rites.  Of 


* Scotch,  >1,747 1 forciciien.  4.S97. 

i Scotch,  >0All ; foivisucti.  17.610. 
Scotch,  4,S4>i  forcigticn,  sAsi. 
Scotch,  11,910. 
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tho  marriages  in  1846,  130,509  were  ac- 
cording to  the  rites  of  the  Established 
Church  ; 3027,  Homan  Catholic  ; 760!!, 
Dissenters  ; 68,  Quaker ; 224,  Jewish  ; 
4167,  by  civil  rite  in  the  superintendent 
registrar's  office. 

These  returns  afford  some  clue  to  the 
religious  persuasions  of  the  population, 
but  not  wQolly,  as  mixed  marriages  take 
place  mostly  according  to  the  rites  of 
the  English  Church,  and  many  kinds  of 
dissenters  are  habitually  married  by 
those  rites.  There  are  eleven  registra- 
tion divisions.  In  the  North  Western, 
Roman  Catholic  marriages  arc  G.4  per 
cent ; in  Wales,  the  marriages  according 
to  the  Established  Church  are  77  per 
cent,  the  others  23  per  cent. 

Of  those  married,  namely,  291,328, 
260,857  (127,321  males,  133,536  female.s) 
bad  not  been  married  before,  and  30,471 
had  been  married  before  (18,343  m^es, 
12,128  females) ; 26,314  were  under  age 
(6313  males,  20,001  females). 

The  deat^  exclusive  of  still-born, 
registered,  were — 1838,  342,760  ; 1839, 
338,981  ; 1840,359,687  ; 1841,343,847; 
1842,  349,519;  1843,  346,445;  1844, 
356,933;  1845,349,366;  lt^6,  390,315 ; 
1847,  423,304.  Of  the  deaths  in  1847, 
214,375  were  males,  and  208,929  females. 

The  total  births  registered  in  ton  years, 
from  1838  to  1847,  were  5,216,760,  and 
of  deaths,  3,601,157 ; showing  an  increase 
of  population  by  births  of  1,615,603,  or 
161, 5W  yearly.  Of  the  total  deaths, 
one-fifth  were  under  one  year  old,  and 
nearly  40  per  cent,  were  under  fire  years 
old. 

The  number  of  deaths  in  propor- 
tion to  the  population,  in  1841,  was 
1 in  46.26  (males,  44.61,  females,  47.95); 
the  number  of  births  was  one  in  31; 
and  of  marriages  1 in  120  ; and  of  those 
married  1 in  64.  These  numbers  are 
likewise  the  mean  of  ton  years. 

The  legacy  duties  afford  some  mate- 
rials for  illustrating  the  vitality  of  part 
of  the  population,  and  it  appears  from 
them  that  only  half  of  the  wealthy 
classes  leave  direct  descendants.  In 
1845,  duty  was  paid  on  45,599,714/. ; 
24,087,84^.  to  children  and  descendants, 
14,599,336/.  to  brothers  and  their  de- 
scendants, 4,606,926/.  to  strangers  in 
blood. 

The  Dumber  of  lunatics  and  idiots 
cannot  be  well  known ; but  a return  in 
1841  shows  8973  lunatics  and  8382 
idiots  chargeable  to  parishes  in  En^^land 
and  Wales  ; 4072  lunatics  in  private 
asyluma  The  number  of  lunatics  can- 
not, therefore,  be  less  than  13,000,  and 


the  number  of  idiots  the  same,  being  a 
total  of  26,000  persons  of  unsound  mind. 

The  number  of  lunatics  admitted  to 
asylums  in  1848  was  6052.  In  1841, 
11,218  were  described  as  lunatics  or 
idiots,andof  5381  of  these  the  occupation 
was  described — 864  were  servants,  418 
agricultural  labourers,  226  weavers,  232 
soldiers,  200  seamen^  181  farmers,  160 
shoemakers,  113  milliners,  113  teachers, 
129  clerks,  106  tailors,  and  101  carpenters. 

One  great  purpose  of  the  population 
returns  is  to  snow  the  occupations  of  tho 
people,  but  this  hitherto  has  been  very 
imperfectly  done. 

The  proportions  given  for  several 
periods  are  as  follows 


A^eul- 

Commer- 

Miecclla* 

luraL 

cial. 

ncoiu. 

1811  . . 

35 

44 

21 

1821  . . 

S3 

46 

21 

1881  . . 

28 

42 

30 

1841  . . 

, 22 

46 

32 

In  the  last  period  the  enumeration  is 
by  individuals,  in  the  others  by  families 
The  following  shows  the  occupations 
of  the  males  in  England,  of  20  years 
old  and  upwards,  in  1831  and  1841  : — 

< 1831.  1841. 

Miles  above  10  . . 3,199,984  3,829,068 

Agriculture*  . , . 980,750  961,585 

Tnide  and  manufac- 
tures  1,278,283  1,682,044 

Cnpitalists,  profes- 
tion.M  and  educated 

men 179,983  240,713 

Labourers,  not  agri- 
cultural, fishermen, 

and  watermen . . 500,940  483,918 

Male  servanu  . , 70,629  144,201 

The  other  males,  in  1841,  were  317,202, 
of  whom  16,049  were  government  civil 
servants,  22,942  parish,  police,  and  law 
officers,  73,539  almsmen,  pensioners, 
paupers,  lunatics,  and  prisoners. 

In  the  agricultural  shires,  the  propor- 
tion of  the  whole  population  engaged  in 
apiculture  is  from  10  to  16  per  cent. — 
Lincoln,  15.9  ; Wilts,  14.1  ; Essex.  14.8; 
Hereford,  14.6;  HanU,  14.5;  Wilts, 
14.1.  In  Middlesex  it  is  1,1  ; Durham, 
8urrey,  and  West  Riding,  4.4 ; Lanca- 
shire, 6.7. 

The  proportion  per  cent,  of  tho  whole 
population  engapd  in  trade  and  manu- 
factures is— in  ^ncashire,  28.1  ; West 
RidinK,  24.6 ; Che*hire,  83.5  ; Warwick, 
21.9;  Nottingham,  20.8  ; Middlesex,  20. 
In  the  agricultural  shires  it  is  9 or  10 
per  cent 

• Thm  1.  nuon  to  aippoi.  thM.  In  1841,  bubt 

Cun  mTuni  wwn  miinied  niU.  MtTuiu. 
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The  number  of  persons,  of  all  ages 
and  both  sexes,  engaged  in  England 
ia  Tarious  pursuits,  in  1841,  was  as 
follows 


Agricultural  labour  . . . 889,922 

Servants* 914,707 

Labourers,  not  agricultural  , . 318,690 

Seamen,  watermen,  and  fishermen  f 2^8,630 
Cotton  manufacture  . . , 213,565 

Parraers 212,455 

Boot  and  shoemaking  . . 176,445 

Mining  . . , • , 146,777 

Carpentering  . . . , 138,198 

Tailoring  .....  102,251 

Dressmaking  ....  89,588 

Woollen  manu&ctnre  . . . 86,779 

Wearing  .....  85,302 

Blacksmiths  . . . . 75,965 

Fublichouse  keeping^  > • 56,414 

Masonry  . . . . * 56,426 

Schooling  .....  50.406 

Clerks  . . . . . 47,891 

Gardening  . . . • , . 44,287 

Butchers  .....  43,583 

Painting  and  Plumbing  . ' . 43.046 

Grocer»§  , . . , 40,337 

Bricklaying  . . . ' 39,085 

Baking  , . . . ■ . 80,022 


The  number  of  persons  returned  m of 
independent  nteans  was421,995^females, 

303,583). 

Tbe  number  of  persons  engaged  ift 
trade  and  manufactures  in  Lancashire,  is 
467,784  (besides  76,079  labourers);  Mid- 
dlesex, 3 i 5,259(beside8  82,240  labourers); 
Yorkshire,  340,362  (brides  51,743 
labourers). 

Tbe  number  of  professional  persons 
refur;icdi850,344{Middlesexand  Suney, 
1 2,775), 'namoly^^erioal,  18,840;  legal, 
13,759  ^Middlesex,  4801)  ; medical, 
17,746  (Middlesex,  4298,  Lancashire, 
1454);  l^ides  actors,  1341;  architects, 
1458 ; artists,  5445  ; engineers,  828 ; 
musicians,  3448  ; teachers,  50,380  ; sur- 
veyors, 3838  ; authors  and  editors,  615  ; 
making  tbe  whole  number  of  professional 
persons  117,697. 

Of  the  domestic  servants,  200,935  are 
in  Middlesex  and  Surrey,  7^597  in 
Yorkshire,  72,998  in  Lancashire,  41,855 
in  I>evon,  36,392  in  Kent,  31,004  in 
Gloucestershire,  29,025  in  Somersetshire. 

Of  the  persons  returned  as  **  indepen- 
dent,’’' 100,899  are  in  Middlesex  and 
Surrey,  35,573  in  Yorkshire,  33,207  in 
Lancashire,  20,353  in  Devon,  18,629  in 
Kent,  16,002  in  Gloucestershire,  14,907 
in  Somersetshire. 


* Mnle.  Sn..sUi  fcmal.,  718,489  t mtle  chug., 
withduly,  IS47.  IM430. 
t For  OrMt  Britain, 
t Lkwm,  1SI7.  H.USI. 

I I.loeMes  for  .rooei.  and  lotaoconltu,  1S47. 
174,898.  Ditto  forgrocanooly,  98,3001 


It  is  singular  that  the  proportion  of 
domestic  servants  to  those  in  indepen* 
dent  circumstances  is,  as  nearly  as  may 
be,  2 to  1. 

In  1841  the  number  of  paupers  in 
the  workhouses  in  England  and  Wales, 
on  the  night  of  the  6th  of  June,  was 
100,029  ; of  whom  24,129  were  males 
above  20 ; 24,060  males  under  20 ; 30,800 
females  above  20 ; 21,040  females  under 
20.  Of  24,001  tbe  occupations  were  re- 
turned, and  of  these  3,005  were  agricul- 
tural labourers,  2407  labourers,  0401 
servants,  1158  charwomen,  845  shoe- 
makers, 712  laundresses,  647  weavers, 
020  seamstresses,  400  tailors,  4,89  nurses, 
346  seamen,  328  carpenters,  284  smitha 
The  number  of  paupers  in  winter  is  much 
more. 

In  1841  there  were  in  hospitals  10,448 
persons ; but  this  does  not  show  the 
whole  amount  of  severe  sickness,  as 
there  most  be  added  to  it  those  sick  at 
home,  in  madhouses,  and  women  in 
childbed.  There  cannot  bo  less  than 
60,000  persons  incapacitated  by  sickness. 

In  three  months,  in  1844,  11,408 
persons  received  indoor  relief  through 
sickness  or  accident,  and  166,280  outdoor 
relief. 

The  amount  expended  in  poor  relief 
was,  in  1 846, 4,01 1 ,920f . : 1 847,4,367,0557. ; 
1848,  6,180,7657.;  and  the  yearly  relief  is 
equivalent  to  two  million  quarters  of 
corn.  The  number  of  persons  relieved  in 
1846  was  1,3.82,089;  1847,  1,721, .850; 
1848,1,876,041;  but  the  same  parties  are 
returned  several  times. 

The  number  of  adult  able-bodied 
paupers  relieved  in  the  quarter  ending 
Lady  Day,  1846,  was  382,417,  and  1847, 
562,355. 

The  number  of  emigrants  yearly  is 
not  ascertained,  as  the  Irish  sail  from 
the  English  harbours.  The  number 
from  all  tbe  islands  for  1825  were 
14,891  ; 1826,  20,900;  1827,  28,003 ; 

1828,  26,092 ; 1829,  31,198 ; 1830, 

66,907 ; 1831,  83,160  ; 1832,  103,140  ; 
1833,  62,527;  1834,  76,222;  1835, 

44,478  ; 1836,  7.0,417  ; ia87,  72,034  ; 
1838,  33,222;  1839,  62,207;  1840, 

90,743  ; 1841,  118,692  ; 1842, 128,344  ; 
1843,  57,212;  1844,  70,686;  1846, 

93,601;  1846,  129,851;  1847,  268,270; 
1848,  248,089. 

Of  these,  767,373  went  to  tive  North 
American  colonies,  1,040,797  to  the 
United  States,  152,843  to  Australia  and 
New  Zealand ; but  this  is  exclusive  of 
those  settling  in  Europe,  of  soldiers  and 
others  going  to  the  East  Indies,  and  of 
seamen  settling  abroad. 
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On  the  6th  Juney  1841,  the  whole 
number  of  penous,  debtors  and  etiminnls, 
in  jails,  was  22,830.  The  whole  numtier 
committed  during  the  rear  eras  119,237, 
of  whom  13,001  were  debtors,  and  106,236 
criminals.  The  number  of  criminals 
for  1840  was  107,714  ; 1841, 106,236  ; 
1842,  114,448  j 1843,  113,871  ; 1844, 
108,317;  1846,  99,984;  1846,  100,077; 
1847,  106,353. 

In  1847,  of  the  prisoners,  28,139  were 
tried  at  assises  or  sessions,  67,481  sum- 
mary eonrictions,  1282  deserters,  and 
9421  re-examined  and  discharged. 

Of  the  28,139  tried  at  assizes  and  ses- 
sions, 20,821  were  conricted.  Of  the 
summary  eonrictions,  2289  were  for 
breaking  the  game  laws ; 643,  rerenue 
lasrs  ; 672,  bastardy  laws  ; 2993,  want 
of  bail  ; 9844,  assaults  ; 4338,  police 
acts  ; 2627,  larceny  act ; ^38,  malicious 
trespass  act;  19,621,  ragrant  act;  3366, 
reputed  thieves. 

Of  the  28,139  tried,  2726  were  sen- 
tenced to  tnmsportation  ; 14,417  had 
been  once  recommitted  ; 6419  twice  ; 
3347  thrice;  and  8742  more  times.  Fire 
males  and  two  females  were  banged. 
In  1848,  twelve  people  were  hanged.  In 
1821,  the  number  was  114,  and  in  former 
years  there  had  been  a greater  number. 

The  cost  of  the  prisons  in  1847  was 
480,269^  Kach  prisoner  costs  yearly 
29/.  14s.  l^tl,  which  is  exclusive  of 
police,  of  the  expense  of  trying  him,  and 
ois  expense  in  transportation. 

PBODUCtlOX  xsn  CONSCItPTlOIt, 

Of  late  years,  husbandry  has  made 
much  progress  by  the  extension  or  ex- 
tended use  of  drainage,  subsoiling,  irri- 
gation, liming,  raano,  chemical  manures, 
town  refuse  and  sewage,  machinery,  and 
efficient  buildings ; by  the  institution 
of  the  Royal  Amcultural  Society  and 
shows;  of  the  Agricultural  College  at 
Cirencester,  and  agricultural  schools, 
and  of  colleges  and  schools  of  chemistry; 
no  less  than  by  the  working  of  railways, 
which  have  supplied  lime  and  other  ma- 
terials cheaper,  and  by  carrying  produce 
more  cheaply  to  market,  have  stimulated 
production.  One  result  is  the  extension 
of  market  gardening.  At  the  tame  time, 
in  consequence  of  the  abolition  of  legis- 
lative restrictions,  there  has  been  a large 
importation  from  abroad  of  com,  cattle, 
and  all  kinds  of  produce,  which  steam 
navigation  facilitates.  The  course  of 
internal  legislation  has  been  to  further 
husbandry,  ny  the  commutation  of  tithes, 
by  facilitating  inclosures  under  a general 
act,  and  by  the  promotion  of  dimnage, 


nartieulariy  by  way  of  loan,  while  the 
local  taxsitioo  has  been  partially  re- 
lieved. 

There  is  a great  want  of  agricultural 
statistics,  and  a strong  feeling  as  to  the 
need  of  supplying  them.  The  received 
estimate  of  the  proportion  of  cultivable 
land  is  that  of  mi.  William  Coulin^ 
drawn  up  in  1827,  since  which  time 
about  half  a million  of  acres  have  beeia 
inclosed. 

The  fallosring  is  an  estimate  of  the 
number  of  acres  in  each  shire,  culti- 
vated, uncultivated,  and  unprofitable : — 


Cultl- 

Uneulti' 

Unpfo. 

fltuls. 

Shir«t. 

vatede 

rated. 

Bedford  . . 

^48g000 

81,000 

17,000 

Berks . . « 

880,000 

76,000 

29,000 

Bucks  . . 

440.000 

5,000 

20,000 

Cambridge  . 

800,000 

17,000 

82,000 

Chester  . . 

504,000 

40,000 

40,000 

Cornwall  . . 

550,000 

190,000 

110,000 

Cumberland 

670,000 

160,000 

125,000 

Derby  . . 

500,000 

100,000 

56,000 

Devon  • * 

1,200,000 

800,000 

160,000 

Dorset  . . 

673,000 

25,000 

45,000 

Durham  e e 

600,000 

100,000 

80,000 

Bssex  . s 

200,000 

10,000 

70,000 

Oloucetter  . 

750,000 

0,000 

48,000 

Hants  . • 

200,000 

80,000 

60,000 

Hereford  . 

425,000 

24,000 

80,000 

Heru  . e 

310,000 

8,000 

20,000 

Hunts  • . 

220,000 

8,000 

14,000 

Kent  t . . 

200,000 

20,000 

60.000 

Isancaster 

860,000 

200,000 

120,000 

Isetcesler 

480,000 

5,000 

80,000 

Lincoln  . » 

1,405,000 

180,000 

113,000 

Middlesex 

155,000 

17,000 

8,000 

Monmotltb  » 

270,000 

80,000 

18,000 

Norfolk  . . 

1,180,000 

78,000 

80,000 

Northampton 

Northaraber* 

555,000 

60,000 

45,000 

land  . t 

900,000 

160,000 

140,000 

Notts  h t 

470,000 

28,000 

87,000 

Oxon  . . 4 

403,000 

60,000 

28,000 

Rutland  . » 

89,000 

1,000 

6,000 

Salop  . . . 

700,000 

20,000 

43,000 

Somerset . . 

900,000 

88,000 

62,000 

Stafford  . , 

500,000 

85,000 

90,000 

Suffolk  h . 

820,000 

88,000 

60,000 

Surrey  . , 

400,000 

60,000 

35,000 

Sussex  . . 

025,000 

170,000 

140,000 

Warwick*  . 

610,000 

80,000 

87,000 

Westmoreland 

180,000 

110,000 

200,000 

Wills  . . . 

600,000 

200,000 

180,000 

Worcester  . 

400,000 

80,000 

86,000 

York  . . . 

2,600,000 

600,000 

716,000 

The  proportions  in  Bngiand  and  Wales 
are  estimated  as  follows  : — 


Cultivated  . 
Unculti  rated 
Unproliuble 


Rnsland.  Wale*. 

25,082,000  8,117,000 
8,454,000  530,000 

3,250,400  1,105,000 


Altogether. 


32,342,400  4,762,000 
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It  will  thuA  be  seen  thet  the  queniity 
of  cultirnble  lend  in  Knglend  u 
29,00U,000  acres,  which,  under  a proper 
system,  is  sufficient  for  the  maintenance 
of  at  least  double  the  present  population; 
it  is  now  about  2 acres  per  head. 

The  proportion  in  England  of  land 
under  tillage  and  in  ga^ens  is  about 

10.800.000  acres  (in  WaTes  1)00,000),  and 
of  meadows,  pastures  and  marshes, 

18.800.000  acres  (in  Wales  2,250,000). 
The  whole  number  of  persons  engaged 

in  cultivating  the  lana  in  England  in 
1041  were  as  follows  : — 

Farmers  and  grssieri 212,455 

Labourers 899,634 

Gardeners,  nurserymen,  and  florists  45,727 


Altogether 1,167,816 

This,  however,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  u only  the  number  engaged  in 
actual  cultivation,  and  does  not  repre- 
sent the  whole  population  dependent 
upon  agriculture  for  employment,  which 
would  include  many  of  the  so-called 
manufacturing  population.  It  would  be 
needful  to  add  women  servants  (as  dairy- 
women,  &C.),  cattle,  horse  and  pig  sales- 
men and  drovers  (6962),  farm  bailiffs 
(3.><.53),  woodcutters,  &c.  (.5079),  farriers, 
(.5087),  the  makers  and  menders  of  agri- 
cultural implements  and  buildings,  those 
engaged  in  the  carting  and  carrying  of 
agricultural  produce,  limeburners,  ma- 
nure makers,  and  land  surveyors. 

The  number  labouring  the  land  is 

900.000,  or  one  for  25  acres,  a propoi^ 
tion  which  shows  a great  capability  for 
the  extension  of  labour.  The  gardeners 
are  employed  on  a much  less  acreage. 

The  number  of  horses  used  in  hus- 
bandry is  about  900,000  (in  1821, 
832,726  wholly  used  in  husbandry, 

13.5.. 542  partially  used). 

The  woodlands  of  England  are  exten- 
sive. The  growth  of  larch  for  railway 
sleepers  has  thriven  of  late  years.  In 
1849,  the  government  took  measures  for 
an  improved  management  of  the  New 
Forest. 

The  number  of  cattle  of  all  kinds  is 
not  known.  The  only  agricultui^ 
statistics  are  those  taken  in  Ireland  in 
1847,  being  the  famine  year,  upon  which 
the  following  estimate  for  England  is 
based. 

Number  of  acres  nndcr  crop  . 10,500,000 


Nniaber  of  horsM  (1847)* 


catllef 
•beep)- . 
goau  . 
swine  . 
mbbits 
poultry 
dogsj  . 
cats 


Acres  of  meadow,  postare,  Ac. 

Pounds  of  wool  yearly  . . 
Number  of  boras  and  ox  bides 

7«vly 

Tons  of  guano  used  yearly 
„ lime  „ 

„ tallow  raised  yearly 
Cwta  of  butter  „ 

„ cheese  „ 

Tons  of  potatoes  „ 

Pounds  of  bops  „ 


803 

806,468 
200,000 
6,000,000 
26,000,000 
600,000 
8,000,000 
600,000 
10,000,000 
600,000 
8,000,000 

16,600,000 

160,000,000 

1,600,000 
200,000 
1,600,000 
60,000 
1,600,000 
760,000 
760,000 
50,000,000 

The  importations  from  abroad  into 
Great  Britain  for  agricultural  purposes 
are  very  great.  In  1846  there  was  no 
less  than  220,934  tons  of  gpiano.  In 
1847,  clover  seeds,  228,247  cwta. ; flax 
and  linseed,  439,612  quarters ; rape- 
seed,  47,823  quarters;  tare-seed,  31,278 
quarters  ; onion  seed,  988  cwt.  This  is 
besides  bones  and  horns. 

There  has  of  late  years  been  a larger 
production  of  honey,  wax,  chicory,  and 
flax.  New  efforts  are  being  made  to 
produce  maize  and  silk.  The  beetroot 
sugar  cultivation  was  not  favoured  by 
the  government,  and,  after  producing 
about  250  tons  of  sugar  yearly,  died 
aw^  in  1847.  The  tobiico  in  the  south 
of  England  hat  been  long  sinoe  rooted 
up  by  the  government.  Attempts  are 
being  made  to  breed  the  alpaca. 

English  husbandry  being  unable  to 
supply  all  the  wants  of  the  population, 
large  imports  of  agricultural  produce 
come  from  abroad.  In  1847,  the  famine 
year,  there  were  imported  9,436,677 
quarters  of  corn  and  beans,  and  8,633,991 
cwts.  of  meal  and  flour,  hut  most  of  this 
for  Ireland.  The  com  included  3,608,312 

?uarters  of  maize,  nearly  all  used  in 
reland,  and  1,708,717  quarters  of  oats, 
nearly  all  used  for  horses.  The  extra 
consumption  of  England  for  human  food 
would  be  about  2,800,000  quarters,  be- 
sides about  6,000000  cwts.  of  wheat 
meal  and  flour.  In  common  years  the 
oats  from  Ireland  (as  in  1848)  are 


Two-thirds  under  com  crops  , 6,500,000 

Onethird  under  other  crops  . 4,000,000 

Quartets  of  corn,  of  all  kinds,  at 

6 quarters  per  acre  ....  82,000,000 


* This  number  9 that  of  the  adult  horses  only—, 
mules,  .WO ; brood  mem.  IMS. 

Partly  based  on  the  eoosumptloai  of  SmithSeld, 
% Taxed, SSU.UOO—xreyhounds,  II.SBl  i sheepdoss, 
7s,sns  1 fos-hounda,  IndSie. 
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1,679,958  qaaiten,  and  th«  whole  quan» 
tity  of  grain  and  flour  3,251,901  quarters, 
besides  100,000  cattle,  250,000  sheep, 
700,000  pigs,  and  quantities  of  meat, 
butter,  poiutry,  and  eggs. 

Manufacturing  interests  have  of  late 
years  been  promoted  by  legislative  in- 
fluence and  private  operations  to  a vprj 
great  d^ree.  As  the  agricultural  in- 
terests are  only  concerned  in  the  home 
supply,  so  the  manufacturing  interests 
are  concerned  in  the  foreign  trade  no 
less  than  the  home  supply.  The  duties 
on  all  raw  materials  have  been  taken  off, 
but  at  the  same  time  the  duties  on  many 
articles  of  foreign  manufacture  have 
been  lowered,  so  as  to  put  the  English 
manufacturer  in  competition  with  the 
forei^  producer  at  home  and  abroad. 
The  improvement  of  internal  communi- 
cations has  given  great  facilities  to  the 
manufacturers,  and  has  diminished  the 
expense  of  internal  transit,  and  the 
establishment  of  ocean  mail  steamers 
has  accelerated  the  delivery  of  goods 
abroad,  and  the  remittance  of  returns. 
Following  the  Mechanics'  Fairs  of  the 
United  States  and  the  occasional  Expo- 
sitions of  the  continent,  exhibitions 
of  arts  and  manufactures  have  been 
held  by  the  Society  of  Arts  in  Jx)tidoa 
yearly ; by  the  British  Association 
for  tbo  Advancement  of  Science,  in 
its  mechanical  section ; and  by  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society,  for  agricul- 
tunU  implements,  likewise  yearly,  in 
the  great  provincial  towns  in  succession ; 
and  t>y  mechanics'  institutions  and  agri- 
cultural societies  in  many  of  the  towns 
occasionally.  These  have  resulted  in 
the  organization  of  a national  exhibi- 
tion of  the  productions  of  all  nations^  to 
be  held  in  London  in  1851. 

Schools  of  design  have  been  set  up  in 
London  and  the  great  towns  ; museums 
of  economic  geology  and  botany  in 
London  and  Kew  ; and  iMrofeasorships  of 
machinery  in  the  colleges.  There  are 
few  towns  without  a drawing  class  in 
the  literary  or  mechanics'  institution. 
The  institution  of  civil  engineers  has 
led  to  the  foniiation  of  an  Institution 
for  Mechanical  Engineers  at  Birming- 
ham,and  polytechnicsocietieshave  come 
into  active  operation  in  the  provinces. 

It  is  impikssible  to  determine,  for 
causes  already  given,  the  exact  popula- 
tion solely  dependent  on  manufactures, 
but  some  branches  have,  as  it  were,  an 
existence  less  dependent  than  others  on 
agriculture.  Thus  the  cotton  manufac- 
ture, working  up  a foreign  material,  and 
largely  supplying  foreign  markets,  has 


less  connection  with  agricultural  in- 
terests than  the  manufacture  of  wool 
or  leather. 

The  return  in  1841  of  persons  em- 
ployed in  England  was  as  follows : — 
Trade  and  manufactures,  2,529.073 
(Wales,  90,333) ; labourers  (incluoing 
miners,  but  likewise  some  agriculturists), 
620,402  (Wales,  53,430).  Of  this  there 
can  be  no  question,  that  the  number  of 
persons  actually  employed  in  trade  and 
manufactures  is  greater  than  that  em- 
plc^ed  in  agriculture. 

The  great  manufactures  are  those  of 
woven  and  felted  materials,  metals,  and 
minerals  ; of  all  these,  cotton,  iron,  and 
wool,  are  the  most  important. 

The  CoTTOx  Mavcfactcbk  has  its 
chief  seat  in  lAPcasbire  and  the  neigh- 
bouring shires  of  the  north  midland, 
and  the  material  is  imported  through 
Liverpool,  where  U the  market,  and  the 
goods  are  exported  by  Liverpool,  London, 
and  Hull.  To  show  the  full  working  of 
the  cotton  manufacture,  the  returns  of 
1847,  1848,  and  1849,  are  not  suflicient, 
as  those  were  years  of  depression. 

The  import  of  cotton  wool  in  1845, 
which  wasits  height, was  721,979,953lba_ 
whereof  626,650,412  lbs.  from  the  Unitea 
States,  but  ^,916,332  lbs.  were  exported. 

The  worth  of  cotton  manufactures  ex- 
ported from  Great  Britain  in  1846  was 
16,701,6327. ; hosiery,  lace,  and  small 
wares,  1,016,1467.;  cotton  twist  and  yam, 
161,892,75011)6.,  7,882,0487. ; altogether, 
25,599,8267.,  besides  cotton,  mixed  with 
other  manufactures. 

In  1835,  the  number  of  cotton  ihetories 
in  England  was  1262,  whereof  in  Lanca- 
shire 715,  Cheshire  1 1 4 York  W est  Riding, 
126,  and  most  of  the  others  in  Derby. 
The  number  of  persons  employed  was 
182,092,  whereof  in  Lancashire  122,415, 
Cheshire  31,512,  West  Riding  10,911, 
Derbyshire  10,850.  The  chief  cotton 
towns  are  Manchester,  Stockport,  Hyde, 
Duckenfleld,  Oldham,  Bolton,  and  Glos- 

Bop. 

In  1839,  the  whole  number  of  mills 
was  1686,  and  of  persons  employed 
218,136  ; four-fifths  of  the  power  being 
supplied  by  steam,  equal  to  40,590  horse 
power.  In  1847  there  were  1987  mills 
and  277,028  persons  employed.  In  1841 
the  numberof  persons  employed  in  cotton 
manufactures,  as  given  oy  the  census, 
was  about  320,000,  of  whm  more  than 
half  were  females,  and  two-thirds  above 
20  years  of  age. 

This  is  exclusive  of  the  hosiery  manu- 
facture, in  which  cotton  is  chiefly  used, 
and  in  which  nearly  50,000  perioni  were 
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males.  Nottingham  is  the  chief  seat  of 
this  branch,  with  Derby  (silk),  and 
Leicester  (wool). 

Much  cotton  is  worked  up  into  lace 
and  bobbin-net.  In  1H41  anout  35,000 
persons  were  employed  in  this  branch. 
The  seats  of  this  manufacture  are  in  the 
three  midland  shires,  already  named, 
and  in  the  west  of  England. 

The  Woollen  MANurAcroai  is  seated 
in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  and  in 
the  west  of  England  ; Leeds,  Halifax, 
Bradford,  Rochdale,  and  Huddersfield, 
are  its  chief  towns.  Norwich  for  crapes, 
Kidderminster  for  carpets.  The  wool  is 

fot  from  home  or  abroad,  through 
ondon  or  Hull,  and  the  goods  are 
shipped  from  London,  Liverpool,  or 
HuU 

In  1345  the  import  of  wool  was 
76,813,855  lbs.  Of  this  wool  mueh  is 
from  Germany,  but  the  quantity  from 
our  own  settlements  yearly  b^omes 
more.  In  1847  the  imports  from  Aus- 
tralia were 26,056,81 5 lbs.,  from  the  Cape, 
3,477,392,  and  the  East  Indies,3,U63,142, 
being  more  than  half  of  the  wool  brought 
in  that  year,  which  was  63,592,598  lbs. 
The  export  of  foreign  wool  in  1847  was 
4,809,725  lbs,  and  of  English  wool, 
6,550,680,  mostly  to  Belgium  and  France. 
Little  wool  is  sent  abroad  from  Scotland, 
Wales,  or  Ireland. 

The  worth  of  woollens  exported  was, 
in  1847,  6,896,038f.  (United  States, 
2,277,732/.)  In  1815  it  was  9,381,426/., 
and  in  1818,  8,140,767/.,  and,  in  1849, 
8,000,000/.  There  has  been  a great  in- 
crease in  woollen  or  worsted  stuffs,  from 
593,308  pieces,  in  1815,  to  2,492,217, 
in  1844  ; and  of  woollens  mixed  with 
cotton  from  926,264  yards,  in  1815,  to 
32,612,854,  in  1847.  There  has  been  a 
great  falling  off  in  baises,  flannels,  ker- 
seymeres, cloths,  and  duffels. 

The  export  of  woollen  yarns,  in  1847, 
was  10,065.231  lbs.  (Germany  and  Hol- 
land, 6,959,720)  ; 1849,  12,000,000. 

The  import  of  alpaca  and  llama  wool 
is  increasing;  in  1M9  it  was  600  tons  ; 
likewise  of  mohair,  or  goat's  wool,  which 
in  1844  was  1,290,771  loa 

In  1839  the  number  of  woollen  mUU 
in  England  was  1076,  besides  161  in 
Wales  ; and  of  worsted  mi//s,  418.  The 
persons  employed  in  woollen  mills  in 
England  was  47,040,  and  in  worsted 
mills,  61,632. 

In  1841,  the  number  of  persons  enu- 
merated in  the  wool  and  worsted  manu- 
factures was  121,249,  besides  35,000 
unenumerated.  This  manufacture  is 


number  of  males  above  20  years  of  age, 
no  less  than  66,000. 

The  Silk  MANurAcruun  is  seated  in 
London,  Cheshire,  and  Lancashire. 

The  import  of  silk  in  1845  was 
6,328.128  lbs.  (India,  1,723,092;  Italy, 
1,225,070 ; China,  1,169,643  ; France, 
1,027.706).  This  is  the  greatest  amount 
ever  reached.  In  1816  it  was  1,088,334 
lbs.  The  export  of  silk  goixls  in  1844 
was  736,455/.,  but  the  import  of  foreign 
manufactured  silks  is  very  large : in 
1847,  599.609  lbs.,  betides  East  Indian 
silks, and  200,000 Ibasmnggled.  Ourtilk 
manufacturers  are  lower  in  taste  than 
those  of  France  and  others  abroad.  In 
1 839  the  number  of  silk  mills  was286,  and 
the  persons  employed  in  them,  33,470  ; 
in  1847,43,690.  In  1841  the  number  of 
persons  employed  in  the  silk  manufac- 
ture was  about  78,000. 

The  Linen  MANurAcruaxis  small,  the 
Scotch  and  Ulster  men  haring  the 
greater  share.  In  England  there  were, 
in  1841,  19,148  persons  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  flax  and  linen.  The 
number  of  factories  was,  in  1839,  181  ; 
persons  employe^  in  1847, 19,840.  Little 
flax  is  grown  in  England,  as  there  is 
a wrong  idea  that  it  is  a scourging  and 
unprofitable  crop,  though  it  is  grown  in 
the  sandy  plains  of  hlanders,  and  in 
Ireland. 

The  Hemp  MANurAOTOBE,  in  1841,  em- 
ployed 234  persons  ; canvass  weaving, 
322  ; floor-doth,  299 ; sacking,  777; 
sail-cloth  and  tarpauling,  1662  ; rope 
Tnaking,  9169.  The  export  of  cordage 
in  1849  was  4000  tons,  worth  140,000£ 

In  sundry  textile  manufactures  there 
were  employed.  In  1841,  in  Aatr  working, 
852  ; sieve  making,  334  ; India  rubber 
working,  157  ; fating,  201 ; hatting, 
16,615  (London  3506) ; willow-weaving, 
210;  ttrau! plaiting,  10,129;  cane  vorking, 
198  ; gold  lace  m^ing,  94  ; wire  work- 
ing, 1452  ; baeket  mMng,  5602  ; mat 
making,  782.  Gutta  percna  was  exten- 
sively introduced  in  1848. 

In  various  branches  of  textile  manu- 
facture were  enumerated,  as  employed — 
in  stuff  making,  6574  ; futtian,  3553  ; 
thread,  756  ; tape,  994  ; ribbone,  6826  ; 
carpeu,  3021  ; fnqges,  710  ; trimmings, 
399;  weaving,  85,302  ; spinning,  8225  ; 
knitting,  1310  ; embroidering,  839  ; full- 
ing, 1078  ; bleaching,  3066 ; dyeing, 
15,412;  cotton  printing,  8972  ; plush  and 
shag,  260  ; wadding,  67 ; girth  webs, 
79  ; gause,  49  ; braid  making,  82. 

The  Papeb  MANCPAcrnBE  employed, 
in  1841, 6612  persons  ; cards,  164 ; paste- 
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bou^47;  paper  itaining,  1335  (London, 
966) ; box  making,  142 ; ruling,  136  ; 
rag  cutting,  1290.  In  1846, 10,140  tom 
of  rags  were  imported,  and  97,661,041 
Iba.  of  paper  were  made,  in  361  mills, 
showing  that  one  quarter  only  of  the 
material  was  obtainM  from  abroad. 

Bookmaking  employed,  in  1841, 16^928 
printers,  10,690  Ixraksellers  and  binders, 
172  print-sdleis,  176  print  colourers, 
112  mapsellers,  312  pocket-book  makers, 
61  music  en^vers,  638  type  founders, 
134  vellum  bmders,  87  ink  makers.  In 
1847  the  export  of  books  was  11,607 
cwta,  worth  200,630f. ; the  export  of 
stationery  was  306,243f.  The  number  of 
sheets  of  newspapers  published  in  1847 
was  64,142,410. 

In  1849  there  were  4 licensed  makers 
of  playing  cards  and  1 of  dice.  The 
making  of  paper  boxes  and  labels  for 
shops  and  warehouses  has  become  a great 
business,  as  is  that  of  fancy  stationery. 
Through  the  revolution  of  1848,  many 
French  workmen  settled  in  London,  as 
box  makers,  artificial-flower  makers, 
boot  makers,  dyers,  and  in  various 
fancy  trades. 

The  Lkstheb  Thides  give  extemive 
employment,  among  others,  to  176,446 
boot  and  shoemakers.  The  shoe  trade  has 
its  seats  in  Northampton,  Stafford,  and 
London  (28,674);  thatof  gloves  at  Wor- 
cester ; that  of  saddlery  in  London  and 
Staffordshire  ; that  of  furs  in  London. 

The  import  of  untanned  hides  in  1846 
was  80,332,784  lbs. ; of  tanned  hides, 
892,601  lbs  ; of  leather  gloves,  2,196,839 
pairs ; of  kid,  lamb,  and  sheep  skins, 
3,262,904 ; besides  numbers  of  other 
skins,  as  of  squirrels,  3,044,688  ; of  seals, 
6.32,304  ; of  rabbits,  637,874  ; racoons, 
652,748. 

In  1841,  the  number  of  tanners  was 
6486  ; skinners,  1346  ; curriers,  9190  ; 
furriers,  1808  ; saddlers,  13,346;  glovers, 
8746  ; whip  makers,  13.32  ; brace  and 
bcUmakers,622;  parchment  makers,  399; 
which,  with  shoemakers,  make  altogether 
218,713  persona 

The  HinaRAi.  Trades  embrace  coal, 
iron,  copper  and  brass,  gold  and  silver, 
lead,  tin,  sine,  glass,  porcelain,  pottery, 
brick,  salt,  and  stone. 

The  Coal  Trade  employed,  in  1841, 
88,184  miners ; Durham,  15,202  ; North- 
umberland, 7647  ; Lancashire,  15,980  ; 
West  York,  11A66 ; Cheshire,  I960; 
Derby,  4486  ; Nottingham,  1079  ; Lei- 
cester, 706;  Stafford,  9937;  Shropshire, 
3826  ; Worcester,  912  ; Warwick,  780  ; 
Gloster,  2766  ; Somerset,  3394  ; bissides 
those  not  distinguished.  It  is  carried 


on  in  the  northern,  midland,  and  other 
coal  fields.  There  were  676  coke 
burners. 

At  least  26,000,000  tons  are  raised 
yearly.  Of  this  about  7,600,000  tons  were 
carriw  by  sea  in  1847*  ; giving  rise 
to  a great  coasting  trade,  and  2,(KX),(XX) 
tons,  worth  800,000f.,  were  sent  abroad 
France,  670,036  tons  ; Dutcbland  and 
lolland,  668,297  ; Denmark,  184,032  ; 
Russia,  138,485 ; North  America, 
163,146). 

The  shipments  of  coal  were — from 
Newcastle,  2,618,941  tons  ; Sunderland, 
1,871,171;  Stockton,  727,812;  Hartle- 
pool, 70.3,113;  Whitehaven,  308,846; 
Maryport,  196,169;  Goole,  144,723; 
Gloucester,  110,633. 

In  1847,  11,911  ships  brought  into  the 
port  of  London  3,302,426  tons. 

The  Iroic  Trade  has  its  seat  in  Staf- 
fordshire and  the  neighbourhood,  and 
has  three  chief  branches — iron  mining, 
iron  working,  and  hardware— employing 
not  less  than  170,0(X)  people. 

In  1841  there  were  7023  iron  miners 
described  (Stafford,  2670  ; Shropshire, 
463 ; Derby,  691  ; West  York,  1491  ; 
Furness,  27),  besides  others ; and  21,982 
employ^  in  the  iron  manufacture. 

The  hardware  towns  are  Birmingham, 
Wolverhampton,  Walsall,  Bilston,  and 
Willenhall ; the  cutlery  town,  Sheffield. 

Among  various  branches  there  were 
employed,  in  1841,  on  anchors,  1711 
persons  ; augers,  52  ; awls,  .362  ; anvils, 
119  ; bits,  843  ; buckles,  262;  buttons, 
3915  ; chains,  869  ; corkscrews,  168  ; 
cutlery,  8196 ; files,  42.69  ; fish-hooks, 
192  ; fire-irons,  129  ; forks,  571  ; fenders, 
462  ; frying  pans,  39  ; gimlets,  74  ; 
guns,  6141;  hinges,  720;  hooks  and 
eyes,  88  ; locks,  5408  ; nails,  18,040  ; 
needles,  2609;  pens,  327;  pins,  1306; 
rasors,  681  ; saws,  675  ; scales,  431  ; 
scissors,  1042 ; scythes,  183 ; screws, 
746  ; snuffers,  180  ; spades,  349  ; spoons, 
487 ; springs,  408  ; spurs,  136  ; stirrups, 
168  ; swords,  116  ; surgical  instruments, 
224  ; thimbles,  97  ; tools,  4673  ; trays, 
179  ; vices,  147. 

The  number  of  millwrights  was  6622  ; 
of  smiths,  75,965. 

In  1847  the  shipments  of  iron  and 
steel  were  649,709  tons.worth  6,266,7797., 
and  of  hardware  and  cutlery,  ^>,114 
tons,  worth  2,341,9817. ; altogether, 
7,607,7607.  (United  States,  2,241,4287.  ; 
I^tchland  and  Holland,  1,814,0137.) 
Much  of  the  iron  is  Welsh. 

The  Copper  and  Brass  Trade  is  large 

• isei,  s.nno.ivo  lotii.  «urUi  1 .inn.sKV. 
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The  oopper  mioea  are  moitly  in  Com-  in  jewels  and  gems  is  likewise  connected 
wall.  Toe  yield  was,  in  1843,  10,926  with  this  branch.  In  1641  there  were 
tons;  1844,11,247;  184.%  12,239  ; 1846,  6677  gold  and  silrer  smiths  and  jewellers 
12,448 ; 1847,  11,966;  1848,12,870;  1849,  (London,  4448;  Birmingham,  1398;  Shef- 
11,691.  The  whole  quantity  of  copper  field,  409);  platers — (Birmingham,  934; 
worked  up  is  about  25,000  tons  yearly.  Sheffield,  251);  gold  beaters,  539  (Lon- 
In  1841  the  number  of  copper  miners  don,  377) ; gold-lace  makers,  94  ; as- 
returned  was  14,524  (Cornwall,  13,737;  sayers,  57;  refiners,  184;  diamond  set- 
Oevon,  459;  Furness,  248);  of  tin  and  ters,  GO;  jewel-case  makers,  50.  Electro- 
copper mines,  4044  (all  in  Cornwall)  ; plating  and  gilding  is  a new  and  groat 
of  those  in  copper  works,  437  ; copper  Dusiness  at  Birmingham  and  London, 
smiths,  1013 ; brasiers,  6148  ; brass  The  quantity  of  gold  plate  which 
founders,  6440  ; cock  founders,  162  ; bell  paid  duty  in  1847  (being  below  the 
founders,  28.  usual  quantity)  was  7500  ounces,  and 

In  1847  the  export  of  brass  and  copper  of  silver  plate  1,039,362  ouncea  The 
manufactures  was  15,300  tons,  worth  export  of  plate,  plated  ware,  jewellery, 
1,451,8687.  (India,  397,9177.  ; France,  and  watches,  was  283,0377. 

331,5357. ; United  States,  269,0917.).  In  1849  the  import  of  Ziac  was 

In  the  metal  trades  the  num^r  of  16,000  tons.  Little  is  raised  in  Eng- 
founders  is  933  ; engine  makers,  6079  ; land.  In  Somerset  there  were,  in  1841, 
engineers,  20,349  ; wire  drawers,  1283  ; 61  miners  ; and  the  zino  manufacture 
ch^rs,  481  ; japanners,  1733  ; lamp  employed  186  people, 
makers,  415;  moulders,  3316  ; polishers,  About  1,000,000  lbs.  of  QuicksiLVBB 
608.  is  yearly  used  up. 

Th^  export  of  machinery  in  1847  was  The  Pottery  Trades  include  bricks, 
1,117,4707.  (France,  167,1677.)  earthenware,  porcelain,  and  glass. 

The  Tik  Trade  is  for  the  mining  The  number  of  makers  of  Bricks  and 
confined  to  Cornwall.  The  number  of  Tiles  in  1841  was  16,840. 
tin  miners  returned  in  1841  was  6100;  The  EABTHaxwARn  Potteries  are 
Cornwall,  5836;  Devon,  160;  and  of  tin  mostly  in  Staffordshire  ; there,  too, 
and  copper  miners,  4044 ; in  the  tin  porcelain  is  made,  as  well  as  in  Derby- 
manufacture,  829;  tin-plate  working,  shire,atLeeds,and  at  Worcester.  Inl841 
6581.  there  were  employed  23,468  people 

The  quantity  of  unwrought  tin  ex-  Staffordshire,  15,1.'>8;  Worcester,  110; 
ported  in  1847  was  1744  tons,  and  the  Derbyshire,  6^;  London,  320;  Durham- 
whole  value  of  tin  and  pewter  wares,  tin  shire,  516;  Bristol,  167;  Lancashire,  521; 
plates,andtin,644,5397.  (1849,800,0007.)  Northumberland,  346;  Wenlock,  178; 
The  quantity  of  foreign  tin  imported  North  York,  298;  West  York,  1039; 
was  1165  tons,  mostly  re-shipped.  [Leeds,  387] ). 

The  Lead  Trade  employed,  in  1841,  In  1847  the  earthenware  exported 
8350  miners — Shropshire,  486  ; Stafford,  was  worth  834,3577. ; 1849,  800,0007. 

52;  Derby,1461;  Durham.  1461;  Cumber-  The  Glass  Manufacture  employed,  in 
land,  1426;  Northumberland,  941 ; North  1841,  7008  persons,  in  tfie  following  dis- 
York,  1048;  West  York,  571;  Somerset,  tricts  : — Northumberland  and  Durham 
51  ;Comwall,440;  Devon,  189;Westmore-  [Newcastle],  1446;  London,  1172;  Staf- 
land,  199;  Furness,  15.  The  lead  ma-  fordshire,  9^;  Birmingham,  796;  Lan- 
nufacture  employed  777  persons,  and  cashire,  749  ; Stourbridge,  387  ; Man- 
white-lead,  42.  The  number  of  plumbers  Chester,  169;  Warrington,  128;  Bristol, 
is  not  distinguished.  The  export  of  lead,  124;  Leeds,  120;  West  Bromwich,  119; 
1849,  18,000  tons,  worth  300,0007.  Somerset,  93 ; Sheffield,  53. 

The  pewterers  in  1841  were  311 ; In  184^  when  there  was  an  excise 
638  persons  were  employed  in  type  on  glass,  the  number  of  works  was  128, 
founding ; and  15<>4  in  the  manufac-  and  the  quantity  manufactured  was 
ture  of  white  and  Britannia  metal,  29,669  tons,  but  since  it  is  much  more, 
and  German  silver.  About  70  per  cent,  was  battle  glass. 

The  Silver  Tbadb  has  its  seats  in  The  quantity  of  glass  exported  in  1847 
London,  Birmingham,  and  Sheffield,  was  13,739  tons,  worth  291,1907. 

In  the  two  former  most  silver  plate  The  number  of  persons  employed  in 
is  made,  in  the  two  latter  most  plated  making  glass  and  emery  paper  in  1841 
ware.  Gold  plate  is  likewise  made  in  was  73;  of  clay  miners,  405,  besides  flint 
London.  Some  sUver  is  got  from  the  miners ; of  ctate  makers,  553 ; tobacco- 
lead  mines,  but  most  of  the  silver  and  pipe  makers,  127 ; crucible  makers,  36; 
gold  is  brought  from  abroad.  The  trade  bead  makers,  55. 
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In  Salt  Mines  there  were  employed, 
in  1841,  268  persons  (Cheshire,  268) ; in 
salt  works,  &1  (Cheshire,  804  ; Ihnit- 
wich,  34 ; Lancashire,  27 ; Hants,  12) ; 
in  the  alkali  manufacture,  118 ; and 
in  that  of  soda,  39.  The  salt  exported 
in  1847  was  16,271,927  bushels  ; worth 
261,4671. ; alkali  (1849),  38,000  tons, 
worth,  300,0001. 

The  Stoics  Trade  employed,  in  1841, 
8676  people  (West  York,  3084) ; lime- 
buming,  I860;  plaster  of  paris  making, 
227 ; whiting  making,  84. 

The  extraction  of  sulphur  firom  ores, 
to  make  sulphuric  acid  for  bleaching, 
began  during  the  dispute  with  Maples. 
AMut  40,000  tons  of  sulphur  are  yearly 
imported. 

In  miscellaneous  mineral  pursuits 
there  were  employed,  in  1841,  m alum 
works,  220  people,  cement  works,  100; 
chemical  works,  831 ; gas  works  and 
gas  6tting,  2108;  gunpowder  works,  183; 
manganese  mines,  271  (Heron,  202 ; 
Cornwall,  69);  jet  mines  in  North  York, 
3 ; smelting,  622  ; ritriol  and  copperas 
works,  148;  well-sinking,  313. 

The  Timber  and  Bdildikq  Trades 
employ  great  numbers  of  hands  in 
home  work.  In  1841  there  were  em- 
ployed, in  bedstead-making.  396 ; blind- 
making,  340;  carpentry,  128,193;  chair- 
making, 4832  ; cabinet-making,  28,370 
(London,  7973);  coopers,  13,8.80;  hoop- 
making, 720 ; last-making,  397  ; lath- 
rending,  1197;  sawyers,  23,360 ; wine- 
cogiers,  872. 

SHiP-BOiLDiita  employed  15,668  ship- 
builders (London,  2309;  Liverpool,  1498; 
Sunderland,  1477 ; Plymouth,  1041  ; 
Portsmouth,  897  ; Shields,  784;  Chat- 
ham, 389;  Hull,  311;  Bristol,  290; 
Whitby,  192  ; "Yarmouth,  208  ; New- 
castle, 183);  boat-builders,  2391  (Ixm- 
don,  502) ; block,  oar,  and  mast-makers 
(Iiondon,  388) ; sail-makers,  3198  (Lon- 
don, 638;  Liverpool,  439);  ship-caulkers, 
.885 ; ship-riggers,  6^ ; ship-smiths,  177. 

In  Tdricert  there  were  employed 
.8928  turners  ; and  in  its  subordinate 
branches,  1008  in  bobbin*making;  206 
in  bone-working ; 1 782  in  comb-making 
(London,  464;  York,  107);  1488  in  cork- 
cutting  (London,  576) ; 106  in  horn- 
working  ; 36  jet-working ; 488  ivory- 
working (liondon,  301);  1107  pearl- 
working (Birmingham,  962;  London,  68); 
44  tortoiseshell-working;  84  whalebone. 

In  Paiiiti.nq  and  its  allied  branches 
there  were  employed  43,046  painters, 
plumbers  and  glaziers ; 4091  carvers  and 
gilders  ; 80  water  gilders  ; 896  in  colour 
and  dye-works;  140  in  vamish-works ; 


26  in  turpentine  works.  In  1647,  the 
exmrt  of  painter's  colours  was  223,802L 
^e  Dress  Trades  are  very  exten- 
sive. In  1841  there  were  blacking- 
makers,  378 ; bonnet-makers,  4663;  ca^ 
makers,  1493;  dyers,  15,412;  artificial- 
flower  makers,  1138  (London,  1028) ; 
furriers,  1808  ; glovers,  9064  ; hatters, 
16,635 ; milliners  and  dress-makers, 
89,888  (London,  20,780)  ; seamstresses, 
18,682 ; shoemakers,  176,448 ; stay- 
makers,  5677;  stock-makers,  828;  straw- 
bonnet  makers,  8838 ; tailors,  102,251 
(London,  23,817). 

In  1847  the  worth  of  apparel, 
slops,  and  haberdashery  exported  was 
1,824,529/.,  mostly  to  English  countriea 
The  Beer  Trade  is  great.  The 
brewers  licensed  in  1847  were  42,073; 
the  maltsters,  7888.  These  numbers 
represent  the  establishments  only, 
and  not  the  workmen  employed. 
30,269,963  bushels  of  malt  were  used, 
and  48,134,367  lbs.  of  hops.  The  quan- 
tity of  beer  brewed  is  not  less  than 
12,000,0(X)  barrels  (in  1829,  7,000,000). 
The  number  of  barrels  exported  in  1847 
was  not  more  than  134,004,  but  the 
worth  was  403,7591. 

The  number  of  Distilleries  and 
Rectifying  Works  in  1847  was  93. 
The  quantity  of  spirits  made  in  1646, 
7,952,076  mllons ; in  1847,  6,037,38a 
Britah  Wine  is  now  made  to  a great 
extent,  and  some  is  shipped  abroad. 

The  number  of  Viiiegar  Works  is  80. 
The  quantity  made  in  1843  was  2,100,000 
gallona 

In  1841  the  number  of  makers  of 
Oinger  Beer  and  Soda  Water  was  547. 

The  remaining  trades  are  given  in 
alphabetical  order.  The  numbers  em- 
ployed are  for  1841,  exports  and  im- 
ports for  1847,  excise  licences  for  1847. 

Bbcsh  and  Broom  making  employed 
8893  people. 

CoACHHAKiXO  employed  11,668  (Lon- 
don, 4286;  Birmingham,  411;  Liverpool, 
399;  Manchester,  289;  Bristol,  247 ; Noi^ 
wirb,  131;  Southampton,  114;  Leeds, 
113;  Newcastle,  113;  Bath,  113;  York, 
111).  The  wheelwrights  were  24,179. 

The  Feather  Trade  employed  202 
people,  and  the  cutting  of  pens  and 
quills  348  ; bedmakers,  381 , 

Mcsical  Ixstrcxext  making  em- 
ployed 2312,  of  whom  378  organ  builders 
and  1921  in  London  (pianoforte,  1348; 
organ,  211).  The  number  of  organs  in 
England  is  about  3000. 

Philosophical  Ibbtremext  making 
employed  1096  opticians  (London,  536); 
instrument  makers,  512 ; barometer 
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makera,  122;  compasa  makera,  14;  tptc- 
tade  makera,  203 ; rule  makers,  320 ; 
measure  makera,  130;  altogether  2402. 

Patten  XAKi.vuempIoyeil 3308 people. 

Perfchert  employed  655  people. 

For  Soap  there  are  147  licenaea  works. 
The  number  of  pounds  made  was 
157,160,793.  The  persona  employed 
were  671,  besides  46  in  grease  woras  and 
3139  tallow-chandlers.  The  tallow  im- 
l>orted  was  54,963  tons,  and  the  candles 
made  about  75,000  tons.  Palm  oil 
23,815,  olive  oil  8692,  cocoa-nut  1625. 
The  weight  of  soap  and  candles  ex- 
ported was  6900  tons;  worth  212,1351. 

Starch  employed  140  people. 

ScoAR  Repinino  is  carried  on  for 
home  supply  and  export.  Number  of 
sugar-boilers,  897  (London,  645).  Re- 
fined sugar  exported,  1 1,4.59  tons. 

The  number  of  Tobacco  and  Skcpp 
works  licensed  is  351. 

The  making  of  Tots  employed  1814 
people  (London,  553). 

The  number  of  Umbreu.a  makers 
was  1738  (London,  831). 

Watch  and  Clock  hakino  is  a great 
trade.  The  number  employed  was  11,998 
(London,  4290;  Liverpool,  1223;  Coven- 
try, 831). 

The  Mi.veral  resources  of  the  country 
have  been  already  referred  to  under  the 
head  of  Mi.verals  and  Metals  (p.  506). 

The  Fisheries  have  of  late  years  been 
^catly  extended  by  the  railways,  and 
fash-markets  are  now  set  up  in  most  of 
the  inland  towns.  There  were,  in  1841, 
9913  fishermen  (Ooniwall,  1472;  Kent, 
946;  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  953;  Sussex, 
756;  Devon,  682;  Essex,  653;  Durham, 
491 ; Hants,  490;  Northumberland,  457; 
Lancaster,  425;  North  York,  .364;  East 
York,  322;  Berwick,  269;  Brighton,  225; 
Yarmouth,  191 ; Hastings,  175;  Roches- 
ter, 151 ; Margate,  135  ; Shields,  135  ; 
Scarlmrough,  101. 

In  1846  the  number  of  fishing-boats 
for  herring,  cod,  and  ling,  in  the  north- 
western division,  was  354  (men,  1753); 
western,  192  (men,  497) ; Cumberland, 
137  (men,  432) ; Cornwall,  905  (men, 
3106) ; southern  and  eastern,  1608 
(men,  8927) ; Yorkshire,  265  (men, 
923) ; Northumberland,  265  (men,  923). 
This  gives  altogether  3446  IxnU  and 
16,763  fishermen  (being  more  than  in 
the  census  of  1841b  The  whole  number 
of  people  employed  was  2.3,550. 

The  mackarel  fisheries  are  carried  on 
from  the  eisst  and  south  ports. 

There  is  some  whaling  and  sealing 
from  Hull,  Whitby,  and  London  ; and 
attempts  were  made,  in  1849,  to  re- 


vive the  South  Sea  whale  trade  by  the 
establishment  of  a company  for  the 
Auckland  Isles. 

Statistics  op  Wales. — South  Wales 
is  the  seat  of  great  iron  and  coal  works, 
oopper,  smelting,  and  tin-plate  works. 

The  persons  employed  in  1841  were 
as  follows : — 

Cooi,  13,701  (Glamorgan,  6537 ; Caer- 
marthen,  1499 ; Denbigh,  1991  ; Flint, 
1698  ; Brecon,  1093  ; Pembroke,  851 ; 
Anglesea,  114).  Inn  Mina,  1522 
(Glamorgan,  1347).  Iron  ff'orit,  3966 
(Glamorgan,  3113;  Merthyr,  2065; 
Brecon,  519  ; Ruabon,  172).  Copper 
Minet,  854  (Anglesea,  iSl ; Caernarvon, 
439  ; Glamorgan,  97  ; Merioneth,  49). 
Copper  Worts,  1^9  (Glamorgan,  1343; 
Llanelly,  254 ; Swansea,  183).  Tin-Male 
Works,  831  (Glamorgan,  608).  load 
and  Silver  Mities,  2:^2  (Flint,  1439  ; 
Cardigan,  545 ; Caermarthen,  74 ; Mont- 
gomery, 83  ; Denbigh,  84  ; Merioneth, 
62).  Lead  Works,  329  (Holywell,  244; 
Cardigan,  44).  Zine  (Glamorgan)  45. 
Miners,  7631  (Brecon,  2097).  Slate 
Quarriers,  3876  (Caernarvon,  2&12 ; Me- 
rioneth, 825).  Quarriers,  2807  (Caer- 
narvon, 1334).  Lvne  burners,  151. 
Cote  burners,  2.34.  Engineers,  1218. 
Nailers,  624  (Denbigh,  147 ; Glamor- 
gan, 170).  Pollerg,  342  (Swansea,  109; 
Llanelly,  47). 

The  Flannd  and  WooUen  manufac- 
tures, 5784  (Montgomery,  2414 ; Gla- 
morgan, 593  ; Caermarthen,  478  ; Den- 
bigh, 385 ; Merioneth,  333).  Stockings, 
126  (Caermarthen,  48  ; Pembroke,  47). 
Cotton  manufacture,  365  (Flint,  246). 
Tanning,  310.  Malting,  438.  Brewing, 
136.  Paper,  136  (Denbigh,  84).  Fish- 
ing, 442  (Pembroke,  150).  Ship-build- 
ing, 1254  (Pembroke,  681 ; Glamorgan, 
21^. 

Ine  number  of  clergymen  was  953; 
dissentteg  ministers,  657 ; teachers,  1471 ; 
medical  men,  632  ; lawyers,  372. 

The  coals  shipped  from  Cardiff  in  1846 
were  442,065  tons ; Newport,  493,582 ; 
Swansea,  454,350 ; Llanelly,  236,161 ; 
Milford,  68,491. 

The  quantity  of  copper  ore  sold  at 
Swansea  in  1846  was  6^50  tons,  equi- 
valent to  10,349  tons  of  metal. 

Wealth  or  the  Countrt. — England 
has  more  great  towns  than  any  other 
land  ; witness  London  (the  capital  of 
the  world),  Livert^l,  Manchester,  Bir- 
mingham, Leeds,  Bristol,  and  Sheffield ; 
be.sides  the  cities  of  pleasure — Bath, 
Brighton,  and  Cheltenham. 

The  number  of  houses  has  been 
already  shown  (p.  498).  The  number 
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of  p«non«  "indepondent”  in  1841  wu 
100,899 ; and  of  professional  persons, 
200,935. 

About  70,000  persons  keep  carriages, 

65.000  keep  men-servants,  and  180,000 
keep  horses.  There  are  7000  of  these 
keepingthreeormore  servants  and  horses. 
38,074  persons  pay  for  the  use  of  ar- 
morial bearings,  36,000  for  game  cer- 
tificates, 2500  game-keepers  are  kept, 
1800  racers,  and  80  packs  of  hounda 

The  worth  of  house  and  personal  pro- 
perty insured  against  fire  is  640,000,000/. ; 
the  amount  of  personal  property  passing 
yearly  by  probate  is  45,000,000/.;  the 
yearly  income  of  land  assessed  to  the 
poor-rate  in  1841  was  30,448,991/.  (and 
in  Wales  2,206,146/.);  of  houses 
22,991,471/.;  of  other  real  property 
6.244,949/.;  altogether,  69,685,41 2/.;  and 
of  Wales,2,854,618/.;  making62, 640,030/. 
The  assessment  of  England  and  Wales 
to  the  property-tax  in  1843  was,  how- 
ever, 86,802,7.35/.;  (lands,  40,167,088/.; 
houses,  36,666,400/.;  mines  and  quarries, 
2,210,803/.;  iron  works,  412,022/.;  canals, 
1,229,202/.;  railways,  2,417,610/.). 

There  are  at  least  ninety  persons  who 
receive  dividends  from  stock  of  more 
than  6000/.  a-year,  200  under  2000/., 
700  under  1000/.,  1500  under  600/., 
2000  under  300/.,  7000  above  100/., 

20.000  above  60/,  60,000  above  10/. 
The  whole  number  entitled  to  dividends 
is  not  less  than  160,000. 

In  England,  in  1^7,  25,838,109/.  was 
invested  in  458  savings'  banks ; in 
Wales  697,840/.  in  24.  The  number  of 
depositors  was  882,009,  besides  19,817 
charitable  funds ; and  in  Wales  20,270, 
besides  708  charitable  funds.  In  Mid- 
dlesex the  amount  was  3,243,446/. ; 
Surrey,  767,650/.;  Yorkshire,  2,363,540/.; 
Lancashire,  8,279,846/. ; Devonshire, 
1,617,023/. 

The  number  of  depositors  holding 
more  than  200/.  was  2669;  above  100/., 
146,266;  above  20/.,  211,266;  smaller 
sums  621,808. 

Supposing  that  the  average  duration 
of  plate  is  forty  years,  there  is  now 
36,000,000  ounces  of  silver  plate  and 

240.000  ounces  of  gold  plate  in  the 
country ; that  is  to  say,  3,000,000  lbs. 
weight  of  silver  plate  and  20,000  lbs. 
weight  of  gold  plate,  a quantity  small, 
however,  in  comparison  with  the  wealth 
of  the  country ; for  more  gold  and  half 
as  much  silver  bullion  passes  yearly 
into  the  Bank.  To  ascertain  the  metal- 
lic wealth,  must  be  added  the  current 
eoin  and  the  gold  and  silver  used  in 
plated  articles  and  jewellery.  The 


quantity  of  gold  and  silver  plate  was, 
perhaps,  as  much  a hundred  years  ago. 
There  has  been  a much  greater  increase 
in  old  and  new  pictures,  statues,  en- 
gravings, and  books. 

Enormous  wealth  is  the  lot  of  but 
few,  still  the  comforts  of  the  great  bulk 
of  the  people  are  very  great. 

The  consumption  of  sujm  is  about 
86  lbs.  yearly  per  head,  conee  2 lbs.,  tea 
2 lbs.,  malt  2 bushels,  spirits  half  a gal- 
lon (Scotland  2^  gallons,  Ireland  1 gal- 
lon), strong  beer  25  gallons,  tobacco  1 lb., 
sow  10  lbs. 

In  1844,  when  there  was  a duty  on 
auctions,  the  sales  were  7,622,463/.,  be- 
sides those  not  paying  duty. 


RxILWSYS  AXD  ComlCNICATIOH. 

The  establishment  of  a system  of 
railways  has  very  much  altered  the  re- 
lations of  the  country  in  many  respects. 
Towns  which  ton  years  ago  were  distant 
a journey  of  three  days  and  three  nights 
can  now  be  reached  within  daylight, 
and  all  the  great  towns  of  England  are 
within  about  four  hours’  journey  of 
London  and  each  other.  This  has  been 
accompanied  by  cheaper  conveyance  of 
passengers  and  goods,  cheaper  postage, 
speedier  and  oftener  delivery  of  letters. 

London  is  the  great  kernel  of  the 
railway  system ; the  others  are  Bristol, 
Birmingham,  Manchester,  York,  and 
Newcastle.  From  London  railways  reach 
to  the  Kentish  ports  (South  Eastern) ; to 
Brighton  (South  Coast) ; the  Hampshire 
and  Dorsetshire  ports  (South  Western)  ; 
through  the  valley  of  the  Thames  to 
Bristol,  £xetei\  and  Plymouth  (Oreat 
Western) ; to  Cambridge,  Lincolnshire, 
and  the  North  (Oreat  Northern) ; to 
Cambridge  and  to  the  ports  of  East 
England  (Eastern  Counties),  The  great 
line,  however,  is  that  to  Birmingham 
(London  and  North  Western),  commnni- 
cating  on  the  tcest  with  Holyhead,  Li- 
verpool, Manchester,  Preston,  Carlisle, 
and  Scotland ; and  on  the  east  (by  the 
Midland),  with  Derby,  Lincolnshire, 
Sheffield,  Leeds,  Hull,  York,  Newcastle, 
and  thence  along  the  whole  Scotch 
coast  to  Aberdeen. 

Through  Bristol,  lines  pass  from  Ply- 
mouth to  Gloucester  and  Birmingham, 
thence  joining  the  London  and  North 
Western  and  the  Midland,  and  giving  a 
grand  line,  from  north  to  south,  Mtween 
Plymouth  and  Aberdeen.  From  Glou- 
cester a line  ^oes  off  to  South  Wales. 

From  Birmingham,  Rugby,  and  Derby, 
various  railways  branch  off.  A grand 
line  here  passes  through  Mid  England, 
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between  the  eut  «nd  we>t,  from  Yar- 
mouth to  Norwich,  Leicenter,  Birming- 
ham, Shrewsbury,  Chester,  and  Holy- 
head. 

The  midland  shires,  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire,  and  West  York  have  a network 
of  railways  accommodating  every  town. 
Two  lines  here  cross  from  sea  to  sea,  one 
between  Liverpool,  Leeds,  and  Hull 
(the  XoncosAirc  and  York$hiny,  the 
other  between  Liverpool  and  Birken- 
head, Manchester,  Sheffield,  Goole,  and 
Great  Grimsby  {ManchfLer  and  SM- 
Md). 

Around  Newcastle  is  a network  of 
colliery  lines  for  shipping  coals.  A line 
passes  from  sea  to  sea,  uom  Newcastle 
to  Carlisle  and  Whitehaven,  and  thence 
south  along  the  Cumberland  coast. 

One  line  runs  through  the  Weald 
between  Dover,  Canterbury,  Reigate, 
Guildford,  and  Reading  to  the  west, 
being  a junction  of  the  SovUh  EanUrn 
and  Great  Weetem.  A south-coast  line 
unites  Margate,  Ramsgate,  Deal,  Dover, 
Hastings,  Brighton,  Chichester,  Ports- 
mouth, Southampton,  Poole,  and  Wey- 
mouth. 

In  carrying  out  these  undertakings 
manvgiganticworks  have  been  executed, 
as  tne  Britannia  tubular  bridge  across 
the  Menai  Straits,  the  high  level  bridge 
at  Newcastle,  the  summit  tunnel  of  the 
Manchester  and  Sheffield  Railway,  the 
works  at  Shakspeare  Cliff  on  the  South 
Eastern,  the  floating  bridge  at  Hull, 
the  stations  in  London,  Liverpool,  Man- 
chester, Birmingham,  and  Derby,  be- 
sides many  tunnels,  viaducts,  embank- 
ments, and  lifts,  in  which  engineering 
skill  and  invention  have  been  shown. 
New  forms  of  brick,  iron,  wood,  girder, 
and  chain  bridges  have  been  introduced. 

The  number  of  miles  open  in  1H42 
was  15,32;  1843,  1686;  1844,  1780; 
1845,  2043;  1846,  2610;  1847,  3449; 
1848,  43.30;  1849,  5120;  1850,  6950 
(1000  miles  are  in  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land). There  are  above  1000  stations. 

The  amount  expended  on  railways 
before  1843  was  52,380,1001.;  in  1843, 
6,255,000/.;  1844,  6,844,0(XI/. ; 184.5, 
8,1.57,000/.;  1846,  12,519,000/.;  1847, 
26,363,000/.;  1848,  40,000,000/.;  1849, 

38.000. 000/.  Deductions  must  be  made 
for  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

The  whole  outlay  upon  railways  to 
1849  was  200,193,058/.;  and  to  1850, 

220.000. 000/.  In  May,  1847,  247,042 
labourers  were  employed  in  making 
railways. 

The  number  of  passengers  carried  by 
railway  was,  in  1844,  27,763,602^ ; 1845, 


33,791,263;  1846,  43,790,983;  1847, 
61,352,163;  1848,67,905,070. 

The  amount  received  for  passen- 
gers was,  in  1844,  3,439,294/.;  1845, 
3,976,341/.;  1846,  4,725,215/.;  1847, 
6,148,002/. 

The  whole  revenue  of  railways  was, 
in  1842,  4,341,781/.;  1845,  6,649,224/.; 
1846,  7,891,874/.;  1847,  8,975,671/.; 

1848, 10,069,006/. ; and  1849, 1 1,683,000/. 
This  includes  some  Irish  and  Scotch 
returns. 

The  effect  of  railways  has  been  to  in- 
crease the  passenger  traffic  three  or 
fourfold,  and  the  goods’  traffic  four  or 
fivefold. 

Taking  each  journey  at  20  miles, 
each  grown-up  Englishman,  in  1835, 
travelled  five  times,  or  IIX)  miles  in  a 
year.  In  1850  he  travels  twenty  times, 
or  400  miles  in  a year,  and  in  the  same 
space  of  time,  as  in  1835. 

The  cattle  carried  in  1 847  were 
/KXI,000  horned  cattle,  2,000,000  sheep, 

390.000  swine  (few  Irish  swine  carriec^. 
About  half  the  eattle  and  sheep  for 
Smithfield  market  are  earried  by  rail- 
way. The  saving  of  animal  food  by 
railway  carriage  over  driving  is  about 

60,000,000  lbs.  yearly.  Cattle  are  now, 
however,  to  a great  extent,  killed  in 
the  country,  and  sent  up  to  what  are 
called  the  “ dead-meat  markets  by 
railway,  so  that  the  meat  is  better,  and 
a great  saving  is  made  on  them.  This 
may,  perhaps,  be  as  much  as  on  live 
beasts;  altogether  the  saving  may  be 
as  much  as  120,000,000  Iba  yearly,  or 
enough  to  supply  360,000  persons  with 
meat  yearly.  Directions  have  been  sent 
into  the  country  by  electric  telegraph 
at  night  to  kill  boasts,  and  in  the 
morning  the  carcase  has  been  brought 
by  railway  to  market. 

9,000,0(X)  tons  of  coal  are  yearly 
carried,  200,000  of  lime  for  farming, 

600.000  of  building  stones,  600,000  of 
ironstone,  300,000  of  iron. 

The  fish  carried  is  about  50,000  tons, 
and  is  mostly  from  the  east  coast  to  the 
midland  sbirea  Above  700,(XK)  tons  of 
provisions  are  carried  by  railway,  in- 
cluding fresh  meat,  fish,  poultry,  milk, 
eggs,  butter,  vegetables,  and  fruit, 
v^ich  are  now  carried  from  vast  dis- 
tances each  morning  to  the  great  towns. 

The  production  of  food  is,  by  rail- 
ways, economized  in  the  carriage;  in- 
creased by  the  supply  of  manures  and 
materials;  stimulated  by  the  encou- 
ragement to  convey  to  market,  in  a 
better  condition,  the  higher-priced  pro- 
ductions. Milk  could  not  be  formerly 
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carried  aboTe  fire  miles,  nor  regetables 
above  fifteen,  and  now  they  are  carried 
a hundred. 

Many  trades  bare  benefited  by  the 
rapid  and  cheap  carriage  of  parcela 
The  number  is  not  less  than  18,000,000 
yearly,  carried,  on  an  average,  at  a^ut 
6(f.  each.  Above  2,000,000  parcels  are 
sent  in  and  out  of  London,  600,000  in 
and  out  of  Manchester.  By  this  means 
OToceries,  drapery,  fish,  poultry,  and 
books  are  supplied  to  the  retailers,  who 
are  now  able  to  keep  a less  stock,  and 
supply  a greater  variety  of  goods. 
While  more  travellers  are  sent  out,  by 
the  facilities  of  sending  letters  and 
circulars  the  wholesale  dealers  and 
manufacturers  have  better  access  to 
their  customers,  and  the  latter  have 
the  means,  by  cheap  ^nsit,  of  person- 
ally selecting  their  goods  from  the 
warehouses  and  fhctories. 

In  1847  about  17,000,000  tons  of 
goods  and  minerals  were  carried  by 
railway. 

Each  passcn^r  travels  16  miles  and 
nays  2s.;  but  this  includes  short  lines, 
^e  average  receipt  on  the  London  and 
Korth  Western  is  4s.;  Great  Western, 
4s.  9(f. ; Midland,  2s.  7d.  Each  beast 
travels  46  miles ; sheep,  70  miles ; swine, 
70  miles ; fish,  flO  milea 

By  the  introduction  of  this  system 
the  stage  coaches  and  their  establish- 
ments have  been  virtually  suppressed, 
and  the  towns  on  the  old  coach  roads, 
with  their  inns,  horses,  hostlers,  and 
fiuriers,  have  been  much  reduc^  in 
importance.  Many  towns  have,  how- 
ever, become  seats  of  railway  enter- 
prise, from  which  some  of  them  have 
much  benefited,  as  Derby,  York,  Rugby, 
Crewe,  Cambridge,  Lancaster,  Leicester, 
Peterborough,  Carlisle,  Chester,  Exeter, 
GloUcester,^swich,  Stafibrd,  Tamworth, 
Lincoln,  Warrinrton,  and  Reading. 
Many  new  towns  have  been  created,  or 
old  ones  greatly  enlarged,  by  the  forma- 
tion of  railway  refreshment  stations,  or 
repairing  shops,  as  Wolverton,  Swindon, 
Crewe,  ungston,  Normauton,  Slough, 
and  ligate.  Many  suburban  towns 
have  greatly  increa^  in  importance. 
The  professional  men  of  London  ^ve 
sometimes  residences  at  Brighton,  Read- 
ing, Slough,  Kingston,  Croydon,  Ches- 
hunt,  or  Chelmsford. 

In  1848  the  electric  telegraph  was 
first  established  on  a large  scale;  and 
although  exorbitantly  dear,  and  only 
communicating  with  the  large  towns, 
at  onoe  produced  a great  change  in  the 
commercial  relations  of  the  country. 


The  prices  of  every  market,  the  arrivals 
of  packets,  the  signalling  of  ships,  are 
now  at  once  known  in  all  the  great 
seats  of  trade. 

The  execution  of  the  vast  railway 
works,  and  the  great  development  they 
have  given  to  joint  stock  enterprise, 
have  hml  an  important  influence  on  the 
professions  of  civil  and  mechanical 
engineers.  Engineering  now  forms  a 
faculty  in  the  Universities  of  London 
and  Durham ; and  there  are  professors 
in  University  and  King’s  College,  Lon- 
don ; in  Durham  College ; and  in  the 
College  for  Civil  Engineers  at  Putney. 
The  exhibitions  of  machinery  have 
likewise  had  a connection  with  this 
increased  patronage  of  engineering. 
There  are  still  wanted  schools  for  me- 
chanics, a college  for  mining  (as  there 
are  only  the  schools  at  the  Museum  of 
Economic  Geology  and  Durham),  a gene- 
ral mechanical  museum,and  public  libra- 
ries for  mechanics.  The  local  scientific 
and  mechanics’  institutions  are  inade- 
quate for  these  purposes. 

Tbadb. 

The  external  trade  of  England  is 
necessarily  carried  on  by  sea,  and  there- 
fore can  be  more  easily  ascer^ned  than 
in  the  case  of  other  countries. 

The  returns  of  shipping  are  for  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  In  1846  there 
were,  belonging  to  the  English,  24,409 
ships,  making  3,264,363  tons,  with 
183,278  men.  In  1847,  103  steamers, 
making  16,170  tons  (England,  78  ; tons 
7920),  and  830  sailing  vessels,  making 
129,6M  tons,  were  built. 

The  voyages  made  in  the  coasting 
trade  in  18&  were  142,626  (12,219,796 
tons)  inwards,  and  outward  168,922 
(13,266,626  tons).  The  voyages  inwuds 
and  outwards,  between  England  and 
Ireland,  are  about  26,000  (3,400,000 
tons),  so  that  the  coasting  trade  of 
England  alone  is  about  16,(^,000  tons 
altogether,  inwards  and  outwards. 

The  number  of  voyages  in  the  foreign 
trade  in  1847  was  (inwards)  24,017 ; 
4,942,094  tons  (Russia,  641,838  tons; 
France,  654,065;  Holland,  279,778; 
Dutchlud,241,679;  East  Indies,  235,648; 
English  Korth  America,  95.3,466;  U. 
Stotes,  437,095;  W.  Indies,  243,388). 

Of  the  tonnage,  not  English,  in  the 
foreign  trade  entering  or  clearing,  there 
were,  in  1847,  U.  States,  636,3^  tons; 
Prussia,  276,663;  Norway,  208,192; 
France,  204,813;  Denmark,  129,107; 
German  States,  174,019;  Italy,  89,604; 
HoUand,  72,764. 
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In  1H47,  0403  ships  (1,931,771  tons) 
entered  the  port  of  London,  besides 
coasters,  81, 9SlS  (3,1 18,3<!0  tons),  making 
altogether  31,389  ships  (5,039,13)  tons); 
foreign  trade,  1,281,495;  colonial, 
647,461 ; coasting,  3,118,360.  Russian, 
811,713;  English  North  America, 
806.541 ; Asia  and  Australia,  252,151 ; 
U.  States,  123,570;  Holland,  137,879; 
Prussian,  102,910;  French,  111,96!); 
West  Indies,  154,653.  Litehpooi,, 
14,563  ships  and  coasters  (2,809,477 
tons);  whereof  Irish  tnde,  641,455; 
coasting  and  Isle  of  Man,  626,019;  U. 
States,  630,728 ; English  North  America, 
869,183;  South  America,  105,519;  Asia, 
118,727.  Hull,  besides  coasters,  2476 
ships  (455,850  tons).  Stockton,  5908 
(119,060  tons;  foreign  and  colonial, 
103,952).  SonTBAHPTON,  2255  (tons 
304,484;  foreign  and  colonial,  126,546). 

The  number  of  steam-ressels  belong- 
ing to  England  in  1847  was  784,  making 
93,693  tons.  The  number  of  coasting 
steam-ressels  entering  English  ports  was 
11,071  (2,176,807  tons,and  of  foreign  and 
colonial,  4,223  (789,329  tons). 

The  whole  value*  of  imports  into 
Great  Britain  was,  in  1846, 83,330, 609f. ; 
1846,  73,067,696  ; 1847,  82,886,9711. 

The  whole  value,  “official,"  of  these 
imports  re-exported  was,  in  1845, 
16,259,1261.;  1846,  16,291,2041.;  1847, 
19,999,3441.  The  “ real  ” value  of  Eng- 
lish goods  exported  was,  in  1845, 
59,837,6601.;  1846,  67,.546,9851.  ; 1847, 
68,738,9451.  ; 1848,  63,000,0001. ; 1840, 
66,000,0001. 

The  chief  imports  in  1847  were  cotton, 
211,923  tons  (see  504) ; wool,  87,898 
tons  (see  p.  505) ; silk,  1989  tons  ; 
TLAX,  52,604  tons  (Russia,  39,058 ; 
Prussia,  7092)  ; hemp,  40,078  tons 
(Russia,  27,142  ; India,  9284). 

Sduae,  410,476  tons  (East  Indies, 
70,011;  Mauritius,  59,696;  Cuba, 
43,771 ; Brasil,  39,960 ; Jamaica,  37.676  ; 
Guiana,  31,776 ; Barbadoes,  33,951  ; 
Trinidad,  19,076  ; Porto  Rico,  14,424 ; 
Antigua,  12,012  ; Java,  9684  ; Philip- 
pines, 8691  ; MOLASSES,  49,491  tons. 

Tea,  24,832  tons ; corrEX,  24,711 
tons  (Ceylon,  12,000 ; Central  America, 
3200  ; Jamaica,  8900  ; Brazil,  2700  ; 
Venezuela,  1300) ; cocoa,  2232  tons ; 
PBPPEB,  2639  tons  (re-exported  1300) ; 
PIMENTO,  606  (re-exported,  389);  oinosb. 


* 7^  Talmtlon  of  Import!  Is  not  the  real  ratae, 
bat  a purely  artlRdal  raluation.  called  **  aitillcial.'' 

made  accordinf  to  an  old  wales  but  which  lervc!  to 
ihow  the  fluctuation*  of  trade.  TTie  valuation  of 
export!  ii  that  ''real*  or  ** declared’*  bytbeiner* 
chonu,  and  appraadiee  the  market  prke. 


(re-exporte<)y  348) ; nutmegs,  164  ; 
ciunainoiia  170 ; caasiji  lignea,  150 ; 
cloves,  4IU  ; mace,  26. 

Corn  and  (ikain  (famine  year), 
9,436,077  fjuartors ; meal  and  flour, 
431,699  tons;  whent,  455  quartern 
(North  llussia,  3H0,240;  ^uth  IluKAia, 
462,897  ; Pru.s?iiu,  400,435  ; Uoiced 
States,  l£3,81i):  France,  144,913; 

Egynt,  120,811  ; Turkey,  lo0,101  { Kiig- 
liah  North  America,  88^5  ; X>eomark, 
72,221  ; Mecklenburg,  (50,549) ; barley, 
772,683  quarters  (iicntnurk,  307,214)  ; 
oato,  1,705,7(»H  quarters  (Denmark, 
228,514;  Holluud,  114, 3(X));  rye, 
68,817  quarters ; pca.H  and  beans, 
601,294  quarters  (Kgypt,  322,495)  ; 
Indian  corn,  3,(508,312  quarters  (United 
States,  1,1>43,2U1  ; Wallachia  and  Mol- 
daria,  ; Austria  and  Uungjtry, 

248,301  ; THirkoT,  272,062) ; wheat  meal, 
316,452  touN  ^United  States,  246,806  ; 
EngUhh  America,  64,2.30) ; ry  e lue.'il, 
39,275  km.^  (Kussis,  3i>,04l)  ; ludiun 
meal, 72,441  tons  (Ignited  Suites, 70,194). 

In  that  (the  famine)  year,  the  United 
States  supplied  2,463,672  quarters  of 
grain  and  317,784  tens  of  meal ; Kng- 
Ush  North  America,  143,806  quarters, 
66,922  tons  ; Russia,  1,963,808  quarters, 
37,463  tons ; Denmark,  688,054  quarters; 
Prussia,  ^6,282  quarters  ; Kgypt 
638,665  quarters  ; Wallachia  and  Mol- 
davia, 463,212  quarters ; Turkey, 
449,906  quarters ; Austria  and  Hun- 
gary, 298,813  quarters  ; France  257,830 
quarters. 

Rice,  78,020  tens  (India,  61,860) ; 
BAOo,  2753  tons  (India,  2662)  ; akeow 
BOOT,  529  tons. 

Salt  beep,  6639  tons;  bacon,  4626 
tons  ; bams,  860  tons  ; salt  pork,  11,789 
tons ; hutler,  15,706  tons  (Holland, 
9900) ; cAeew,  17,740  tens  (Holland, 
12,186 ; United  States,  5466) ; eggs, 
77,485,487  ; anehoviet,  13  tons  ; salmon, 
27  tons  ; isinglass,  92  tons. 

Apples,  331,073  bushels  ; small  nuts, 
207,784  bushels ; walnuts,  45,262  bushels; 
chestnuts,  45,919  bushels ; almonds, 
1286  tons  ; BAI8IH8,  12,699  tons  (Spain, 
9940 ; Turkey,  2106) ; cobeants,  19,778 
tons  (Greece,  10,277 ; Ionian  Isles, 
9282) ; Pios,  1618  (Turkey,  1226) ; 
PBDNE8,  751  tons  (Franco). 

Bbahot,  2,928,471  gallons  (France, 
2,768,418)  ; Rum,  6,642,907  gallons 
(Jamaica,  2,140,621 ; Guiana,  1,889,576) ; 
Gin,  382,271  ; Wine,  7,938,067  gallons 
(Spain,  3,407,078 ; Portugal,  2,886,167  ; 
Madeira,  201,096  ; Cape,  323,124  ; Sici- 
lian, 550,408;  French,  323,124  ; Rhenish, 
67,207 ; Canary,  133,362). 
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Tobacco,  16,790  tons  (United  SUtes, 
14,000). 

Lkjdoricb,  938  tons  (Naples,  Cl  7 ; 
Spain,  232). 

Mkdicibes. — Opium,  63  tons  (Turkey, 
48) ; rhubarb,  132  (China)  ; bark,  343  ; 
(Peru,  2.60) ; senna,  24(i  (India,  2001 ; 
sarsaparilla,  61  (United  States,  20) ; 
Jalap,  24  -,  castor  oil,  201  (India). 

Oil.— Palm,  23,366  (.Africa,  23,407) ; 
olive,  8692  (Naples,  3656  j Spain,  2-107  ; 
Turkey,  1282);  cocoa  nut,  1625  ; sperma- 
ceti, 6286  tons  (South  Seas,  3748 ; 
Australia,  1823) ; train  and  cod  oils, 
16,663  tons  (Newfoundland,  10,161  ; 
Greenland,  2939  ; Australia,  2170). 

Tallow,  64,963  tons  (Russia,  46,946). 

Wax,  431  tons  (.Africa,  260). 

Tiu-iwntine,  16,193tons(Umted  States, 
16,831). 

Wh^ehone,  406  tons  (Australia,  162 ; 
Sonth  Seas,  99  ; OrMnland,  86). 

UlOES,  106,818  tons  ; briMltt,  691 
(Russia,  670)  ; harm , 2666  ; ivory,  314 
tons  (India,  196  ; Africa,  100). 

Dye  and  Tassibo  Stcrrs. — Dark, 
16,061  tons  (Flanders,  8713)  ; shumac, 
11,976  (Naples,  9989) ; valonia,  9904 
tons  (Turkey,  7610) ; annatto,  119  tons; 
fiistic,  6434  tons  (West  Indies)  ; indigo, 
3720  tons  (Indii^  3983)  ; cochineal,  730 
tons  ; gum  arable  1362  tons  (India,  727); 
lac  dye,  370  tons  (Ind(a) ; shellac,  431 
tons  (India) ; logwood,  16,456  tons 
(West  Indies  and  Central  America) ; 
madder  and  root,  8558  tons  (France, 
318 ; Turkey,  294 ; Hollana,  120 ; 
Naples,  90) ; safflower,  606  (India) ; 
gum  tragacanth,  20 ; gulp  animi  and 
co]«l,  357 ; Nicaragua  wood,  3569 ; 
smalts,  130 ; yellow  berries,  391  ; xaffres, 
113. 

Woon  and  Tihbkr,  1,966,861  loads 
(English  North  America,  1,117,020; 
Prussia,  383,400 ; Russia,  199,676 ; 
Sweden,  128,268  ; Norway,  98,746) ; 
mahogany,  34,009  tons  (Honduras, 
26,640)  ; cedar,  1671  tons ; boxwood, 
1306  tons  ; rosewood,  998  tons  ; teak, 
16,660  loads  (India  and  West  Africa). 

Cobk,  2806  tons  (Portugal,  2460). 

Asnxs,  pearl  and  pot,  6127  tons 
United  States)  ; barilla,  1638  (Naples, 
009). 

Ibob,  33,317  tons  ; xiBC,  12,769 ; 
briicsto.ys,  39,254  (Naples,  37,484) ; 
borax,  1,144  ; saltpetre,  26,618  (Peru, 
13,506;  India,  9610). 

Of  the  Exports,  woven  goods  form 
the  chief. 

CoTTOB  manufactures,  hosiery,  lace, 
twist,  and  yam,  23,333.226/.  (India, 
3,178,636/. ; United  States,  2,635,194/. ; 


Dutchland  and  Holland,  4,386,148/.*  ; 
Turkey,  1,848,018/. ; Braxil,  1,477,340/.; 
China,  1,013,078/. ; Italy,  1,062,109/.+  ; 
Russia,  yam,  748J182/. ; English  North 
America,  606,61-1/.  ; West  Indies, 
1,117,065/.;  Chili,  497,711/.;  Syria, 
391,196/.;  Egypt,  283,029/.;  Java, 
287,312/.  ; West  Africa,  229,340/.;  Peru, 
299,766/. ; Monte  Video,  226,385/. ; Cuba, 
224,674/. ; Tuscany,  268,6^. ; Naples, 
226(550/. ; Cape,  193,422/.) 

WooLLEBS,  6,896,038/.  (United  States, 
2,277,732/. ; English  North  America, 
682.422/. ; China,  390,437/. ; Braxil, 
330,089/. ; Italy,  256,216/. ; East  Indies, 
242,975/.) 

Libebs  are  mostly  from  Scotland  and 
Ireland — 3,608,744/.  (United  States, 
1,113,754/. ; Cuba,  250,722/.) 

Silks,  986,626/.  (United  States, 
349,413/.  ; France,  171,764/.;  EnglUh 
North  America,  117,425/.) 

Worsted,  1,001,364/.,  mostly  yam,  to 
the  Germanic  ports.  The  High  Dutch 
are  large  consumers  of  cotton,  woollen, 
worsted,  and  linen  yam. 

Appakkl,  Slops,  and  IIabrrdasiiert, 
1,824,629/.  (Australia,  3/19, ,593/. ; United 
States,  36^073/. ; English  America, 
356,006/. ; West  Indies,  225,747/. ; Cape, 
105,746/.) 

Hats  41  7.54/ 

Woo4  fenVlish,  288,231/.  (France, 
136,454/. ; Flanders,  126,609/.) 

CioRDAOE,  154,990/.  (English  Ameri(», 
102,807/.) 

Leather,  341,829/.  (English  America, 
111,272/.)  Saddlery  and  harness,!  20,698/. 

Statiobebt,  305,243/.  to  the  English 
settlementa  Books,  200,530/.  (India, 
41,926/. ; United  States,  48,313/1 ; Aus- 
tralia, 26,779/. ; English  America, 
19,013/. ; France,  10,270/. ; Dutchland, 
9211/.;  West  Indies,  90/X3/.  ; Malta, 
6121/. ; Gibraltar,  3222/. ; Cape,  3628/.) 

Ibob,  6,266,779/.  (United  Stat^ 
1,310,22.5/. ; Dutchland  and  Prussia, 
1,045,667/. ; Holland,  423,928/. ; English 
America,  342,136/. ; France,  214,386/. ; 
Russia,  176,769/. ; India,  186,.338/.  ; 
English  West  Indies,  141,141/. ; Chiba, 
144,270/. ; Turkey,  146,241/.) 

(hoppEB  and  Brass,  1,541,868/. 

Ares  and  Aekcbitiob,  483,647/. 
(India,  226J112/.;  West  Africa,  104,40.3/.! 

MAcniBEBTand  Millwork,!, 263,0165 
(Dutchland,  173,463/. ; India,  148,646/. ; 
Russia, 226,636/.;  Spain,97,516/.; France, 
78(757/. ; West  Indies,  52,286/.) 

Hardware  and  Cutlery,  2,341,981/. 
(United  States,  931,203/. ; Dutchland, 
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176,759/.;  English  America,  166,004/.; 
ludia,  117,7H9/. ; France,  102,515/.; 
Cuba,  80,024/.) 

Lead  and  Suot,  170,344/.  (France, 
30,098/.) 

Tin,  644,530/.  (United  States, 
253,940/. ; Turkey,  53,077/.) 

Plate,  Plated  Wakes,  Jewellekt, 
Watches,  283,037/.  (United  States, 
74,180/.;  India,  38,416/.) 

Salt,  26 1 ,467/.  (United  States, 90,328/. ; 
Russia,  38,026/.) 

Paintebs*  Coloubs,  223,802/.  (United 
States,  60,65(V.) 

Earthenware,  834,357/.  (United 
States,  356,747/. ; Brazil,  61,490/. ; Eng- 
lish America,  52,869/.  ; Indiii,  38,982/. ; 
Putcbland  and  Holland,  66,36-1/. ; West 
Indies,  27,973/. ; Australia,  27,973/. ; 
Cuba,  26, W4/.) 

Glass,  291,190/.  andia,  72,231/.; 
Australia,  47,739/. ; English  America, 
33,890/. ; West  Indies,  24,374/. ; United 
States,  27,136/.) 

Beer  and  Ale,  403,759/.  (India, 
110,378/.;  Australia,  88,81. V.;  West 
Indies,  53,882/. ; Brazil,  11,284/. ; Cuba, 
10^35/.) 

Bacon  and  Haxs,  42,584/. ; beef  and 
pork,  24,534/. ; bcttbr  and  cheese, 
175,102/.;  risH,  herrings,  180,208/. 

Sugar — re6ned,  413,437/.  (English 
America,  74,917/. ; Russia,  72,389/. ; 
Naples,  49,691/. ; Turkey,  43,608/.) 

^AP  and  Candles,  212,135/.  (West 
Indies,  95,878/. ; English  America, 
46,671/.  ; Cape,  22,7lw. ; Australia, 
10,400/.) 

The  weight  of  imports  is— cotton, 
21 1,923  tons  ; wool,  27,898 ; 6ax,  52,604 ; 
hemp,  40,078  ; sugar,  410,476 ; molasses, 
47,491  ; tea,  24,832;  coffee,  24,711; 
spices,  4870  tons  ; tobacco,  15,790 ; 
meal  and  flour,  2,000,000 ; rice,  78,020; 
meat,  butter,  and  cheese,  56,392;  fruits, 
36,132;  medicines,  1060;  oils,  56,631; 
tallow,  54,963 ; turpentine,  16,193 ; 
hides,  106,818;  dye  and  tanning  stuffs, 
80^28 ; miner^s,  22,102, 

The  weiffht  of  exports  cannot  be  so  well 
calculated.  Cottons  and  other  yarn, 
66,000  tons ; metals  and  minerals, 
3,094,202  (coal,  2,483,161  ; iron, 
549,709). 

The  whole  weight  of  imports,  exclud- 
ing grain  and  meal,  is  1,300,000  tons, 
beside  ^000,000  loads  of  timber.  The 
weight  ot  groceries  is  531,346  tons,  and 
of  textile  materials.  323,492.  The  whole 
weiffht  of  exports  is  3,400,000  tons. 

The  relative  value  of  the  import  trade 
from  foreign  countries  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained. The  value  of  the  export  trade 


is  only  a partial  index  of  the  whole 
trade.  The  exports  of  English  manu- 
&ctures,  in  1847,  were — to  the  United 
States,  10,974,161/. ; E>ist  Indies, 
6,470,105/.  (1844,  7,695,660/.);  Hutch- 
land,  Prussia,  and  Ilollaud,  mogtlif  yar;i, 
9,857,002/.;  English  America, 3,233,014/., 
Brazil,  2,568,8(M/. ; Turkey,  2,363,442/. ; 
France,  2,554.283/. ; English  West  In- 
dies, 2,102,577/.;  Russia,  1,844,54.3/.; 
Australia,  1,644,170/.;  China,  1,503,969/. ; 
Spain  and  Portugal,  2,127,490/. ; 
Cuba,  89fl,554/.  ; Cliili,  866,325/.  (184.5, 
1,077,615/.)  ; Cape,  688,208/. ; Tuscany, 
637,748/. ; Naples,  G.36,6.90/. ; Peru, 
6*)0,814/.  (1845,  878,708/.)  ; Flanders, 
1,059,056/.;  Egtgt,  538,308/.';  Austria 
and  Hungary,  4o7»009/,  ; West  Africa, 
518,420/.;  Sy^R,  415,292/.:  Java, 

357,870/. ; SanUnia,  355,306L ; Monte 
Video,  3.34,083/. ; Mauritivis,  223.563/. ; 
Greece,  233,913/. ; Heomara,  2.53,701/. ; 
Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  213..547/.  ; Hay- 
ti,  192,089/.;  Venezuela,  182,279/.;  Rome, 
181,894/. ; Sweden,  179.367/.  ; Norway, 
169,149/. ; Honduras,  170,947/. ; Buenos 
Ajres,  156,421/.;  Ionian  Isles,  143,426/.; 
New  Granada,  145,606/.  ; PhUippiues, 
104,486/. ; Mexico,  100,688/. ; Central 
America,  86,983/. 

The  Board  of  Trade  is  a government 
department,  watching  over  the  statistics, 
and  regulations  affecting  trade  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  communicating  through 
the  Foreign  Office  with  the  English  con- 
suls in  the  several  seaports  abroad. 

The  merchants  have  East  India,  West 
India,  and  Australian  associations,  and 
chambers  of  commerce,  in  the  great 
towns.  The  exchanges  and  markets 
have  been  very  much  enlarged  of  lata 
years,  particiU^ly  com  and  fish  markets. 

The  circulation  is  partly  paper, 
issued  by  the  Bank  of  England  and  its 
branches,  and  by  some  provincial  banks, 
and  private  bakers.  The  banking 
business  is  carried  on  in  London  to  a 
great  extent  by  private  bankers,  but 
there  and  elsewhere  by  the  Bank  of 
England  and  joint-stock  banks. 

In  Jan.,  18.50,  the  circulation  of  the 
Bank  of  England  was  18,256,500/. ; the 
circulation  of  the  other  English  l^ks 
is  about  8,000,000/. ; making,  altoge- 
ther, about  27,000,000/. 

For  some  years,  the  circulation  of  the 
Bank  of  England  has  been  about 
20,000,000/. ; in  September,  1847, 
13,749,187/.  The  bullion  in  the  Bank  on 
the  29th  August.  1849,  was  16,366,068/.; 
23rd  October,  1847,  8,312,691/. ; on  the 
6th  Jan^  1850,  17,020,480/. 

The  amount  of  coined  money  in  £ng- 
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land  U not  known  ; it  is  much  less,  ro* 
latively,  than  in  other  countries,  as  it 
circulates  more  freely,  and  therefore  less 
is  wanted,  and  as  it  is  not  hoarded.  The 
chief  coinage  is  of  gold. 

For  the  extension  of  intercourse,  be- 
sides the  inland  railways  and  coast- 
ing steamers,  steamboats  run  to  most 
of  the  ports  of  the  North  Sea,  the  East 
Sea,  W^t  Europe,  and  the  Mediterra- 
nean Sea,  carrying  mails.  Great  lines 
of  steam  navigation  are  encouraged  by 
government  grants,  and  employ  largo 
steamers  for  ocean  navigation,  and  tho 
United  States  have  now  followed  the  ex- 
ample. On  the  east,  there  is  a line 
from  England  through  the  Mediterra- 
nean to  tha  Black  Sea  and  Egypt,  then 
across  that  country  by  land,  commenc- 
ing again  at  Suez,  through  the  Red  Sea 
to  Bomb^i  Cejlon,  Madras,  Calcutta, 
Malaya,  CAuiui,  and  Australia.  On  the 
west,  one  line  is  to  Halifax,  Boston,  and 
New  York  ; this  joins  to  the  other  line, 
which  is  to  the  islands  of  the  West 
Indies  and  to  the  Spanish  main ; then 
by  a short  route  across  the  isthmuses, 
beginning  again  in  the  Pacific,  one 
branch  running  north  to  California,  the 
other  south  to  Peru  and  Chili.  War  and 
other  steamers  occasionally  run  to  the 
CaM,  Brazil,  and  New  Zealand. 

Pino  apples,  shaddocks,  bananas, yams, 
turtle,  southern  and  tropical  fruits,  are 
now  brought  fresh  to  London,  and  are 
now  sold  as  commonly  as  dried  Turkey 
fruits  were  thirtr  years  ago.  Tbe 
Euro  peansteamers  bring  oranges,  lemons, 
grap^  melons,  apples,  cherries,  cur- 
rants, peas,  potatoes,  vegetables,  poultry, 
butter,  eggs,  and  live  cattle.  The  shore 
steamers  bring  all  kinds  of  produce  from 
the  furthest  parts  of  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land to  London. 

London  is  now  yearly  visited  by  tho 
French  and  High  Butch,  while  it  can 
communicate  within  three  hours  with 
Paris  and  Lyons,  and  within  six  with 
Brussels  and  tho  Rhine,  and  travellers 
reach  these  places  within  tho  compass 
of  a day. 

The  extension  of  steam  communica- 
tion bv  large  ocean  steamers,  and  of 
trade,  has  caused  many  important  im- 
provements. The  docks  of  Liverpool* 
nave  been  enlarged  and  a new  dock  and 
town  formed  on  the  other  shore  of  tbe 
Mersey  at  Birkenhead.  At  Hull*,  a 
new  dock  has  been  formed;  tho  up  ports 
of  Goole  and  Gainsborough  have  neon 
improved ; and  Great  Grimsby*  is  pro- 
vided with  large  dock  accommodation. 
Bristol*  has  exilarged  docks,  so  as  to  ad- 


mit large  steamers.  At  Plymouth*,  the 

orernmont  have  formed  a large  steam- 

ock  ; and  a private  company  commer- 
cial docks. 

Southampton*,  has  docks  on  a large 
scale,  made  since  that  town  has  become 
the  seat  of  ocean  steam  navigation  to 
the  East  and  West  Indies.  The  govern- 
ment have  steam-docks  and  repairing  es- 
tablishments atWoolwich*, Portsmouth*, 
and  Plymouth.  Holyhead*  harbour  has 
been  enlarged  since  tho  opening  of  the 
London,  Chester  and  Holyhead  Railway. 
Dover  has  been  made  a harbour  of  refuge. 
Sunderland, Cardiff,  Middlcsborough,  and 
Seaham  are  collier  ports, with  doclu  made 
to  accommodate  the  increasing  coal 
trade.  By  improvements,  the  inland 
towns  of  Manchester,  Gloucester,  Eseter, 
Preston,  Gainsborough,  and  Wisbeach, 
have  been  made  the  seats  of  consider- 
able sea  trade,  so  that  Manchester  is  now 
the  sixth  port  in  England  for  customs 
receipts,  Gloucester  tbe  seventh,  and 
Exeter  the  ninth.  Middlesborough- 
on-Tees,  Fleetwood-on-Wyre,  Sutton 
Bridge,  and  Seaham,  are  new  seaports 
which  have  been  formed  of  late  rears. 
In  1831,  Middlesborough  consisted  only 
only  of  a few  farm  houses  and  cottages 
with  383  people ; in  18^11,  it  had  5^8 
people,  a dock,  foundries,  pottery,  and 
railway  terminus.  In  1836,  the  ground 
of  Fleetwood  was  a rabbit  warren.  In 
1841,  it  had  2000  people,  and  now  has  a 
dock,  lighthouse,  warehouses,  college, 
steamers  to  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Mam 
aud  a railway  terminus.  The  lana 
around  Sutton  Bridge  has,  within  a few 
years,  been  reclaimed  from  the  sea  of 
the  Wash,  and  now  there  are  1000  people 
and  considerable  trade.  Seaham  has 
been  made  by  the  Marquis  of  London- 
derry, and  in  1841  there  were  1000 
people  there,  with  a good  harbour.  At 
Portland,  a breakwater  and  harbour  of 
refuge  were  begun  in  1846,  with  labour 
from  a largo  convict  establishment 
formed  near  there.  Folkstone  has  been 
improved  and  made  a steam  station  to 
Boulogne.  Harwich,  Lytham,  and  Lowe- 
stoft, have  been  improved,  and  a traffic 
created  at  the  Piel  of  Foudrey  in  More- 
cambe  Bay. 

Many  jetties  and  piers  for  steam  com- 
munication have  been  formed  on  the 
shores  and  in  the  rivers. 

Taxation. 

The  taxation  is  heavy,  and  is  raised 

* TheM,  with  London,  hare  Urge  ftteam^docki,  lo 
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mostly  by  the  Imperial  Parliament,  but 
rartly  by  the  Poor  Law  CommissiDncrs, 
County  General  Sessions,  Municipal 
Corporations,  Tithe  Owners,  Church 
Vestries,  Trinity  Board,  Harbour  Com- 
missioners, Law  Officers,  and  rarious 
local  authorities. 

The  taxation  of  England  is  abore 

60.000. 00(V.  yearly. 

The  whole  amount  of  taxation  cannot 
be  stated,  as  no  proper  accounts  are 
kept  or  published  by  the  Ooremment, 
those  published  having  many  irregulari- 
ties and  suppressions. 

After  being  reduced  in  1833  to 

4.5.782.0261.,  and  although  the  interest 
on  the  debt  has  not  increased,  the  im- 
perial taxation  for  the  United  Kingdom 
was,  in  1847  and  in  1849,  64,000,000f. 

This  taxation  is  raised  indirectly  by 
customs,  excise,  and  stamps,  and  directly 
by  taxation  of  land  and  revenue.  The 
people  of  Ireland  are  not  directly  taxed, 
ana  pay  only  partial  excise  and  stamp 
duties.  By  the  establishment  of  the 
property  and  income  tax  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  increase  “direct” 
taxation,  and  to  relieve  the  less  wealthy 
classes  from  their  heavier  share  of  “ in- 
direct " taxation. 

The  taxation  by  customs  duties  in 
1847  was  21,824,010/.,  by  excises 
13,919,651/.,  by  stamps  7,671,324/.,  by 
land  and  assessed  taxes  4,5.5^860/.,  by 
property  and  income  tax  5,812,654/.,  by 
post  office  2,181,016/.,  by  crown  lands 
430,763/.,  by  surplus  fees  106,880/., 
by  East  India  Company  repayments 
60,000/. 

The  amount  of  the  funded  debt  on 
Jan.  5, 1849,  was  774,022,638/.,  mostly  at 
3 per  cent.,  but  248,294,229/.  at  3|  per 
cent.  The  unfunded  debt,  or  Exchequer 
Bills  in  circulation,  were  36,257,200/. 
In  1847,  8,000,000/.  was  added  to  the 
debt,  being  raised  for  the  relief  of  the 
Irish.  The  Interest  on  the  debt  was 
23,978,113/.  The  amount  (for  which 
there  is  no  capital  owing)  of  long, 
short,  and  life  annuities  and  tontines, 
3,846,090/.  Of  the  latter  chawes 
1,393,758/.  wiU  fall  in  in  1860.  The 
whole  yearly  charge  for  the  debt  was 
27,699,740/. 

The  debt  is  now  only  reduced  by 
the  application  of  surplus  income 
and  the  ^;rant  of  annuities,  as  when  the 
interest  is  reduced  no  reserve  is  made 
to  pay  off  the  areital,  and  there  is 
no  appropriation  of  probate  and  legacy 
duties  on  real  and  personal  property  to 
constitute  a sinking  fund.  In  1816  the 
interest  on  the  debt  was  32,938,761/. 


From  1816  to  1847  the  suras  applied  for 
tho  reduction  of  the  debt  have  been 
70,3ai,.'>41/.,  but  62,000.(XXtf.  have  been 
raised  by  fresh  loans,  therefore  the  real 
decrease  of  the  debt  is  only  by  the  con- 
version of  capital  into  terminable  an- 
nuities. The  stock  converted  into  ter- 
minable annuities  in  1845  was  886,882/. 
for  74,178/.  yearly  ; 1846,  701,084/.  for 
65^08/. ; 1847,  462,825/.  for  40,513/. 

The  Imperial  Government  have  never 
a year’s  or  quarter’s  income  in  hand,  but 
borrow  money  for  their  current  pur- 
poses on  Exchequer  Bills,  by  which  a 
considerable  yearly  charge  is  incurred, 
and  much  inconvenience  caused.  In 
many  years  tho  expenditure  is  more 
than  the  iucomc. 

The  lowest  amounlsTor  customs  and 
excise  since  1815  are,  1817,  32,741.687/.; 
1831,  32,819,296/.  ; 1833,  .32,7.52,6.52/,: 
tho  highest— 1821,  38,76.5,814/.;  1824, 
38,09.5,751/.  Tho  lowest  stamps  1819- 
20-1-2-3,  6,513,.599/. : the  highest— 

1825,  7,447,924/.;  1845,  7,710,683/. 

The  lowest  taxes  1835-^7-84)-40, 
3,6.54,819/. ; tho  highest  1843-4-5-6- 
7-8-9,  10,166,515/. 

The  Customs  duties  are  now  raised 
mostly  on  certain  articles  of  large  im- 
port, articles  of  small  import  being,  so 
far  as  possible,  relieved  from  duw,  so 
that  trade  is  thereby  facilitated.  Grain 
and  flour  pay  no  duty,  nor  do  raw  mate- 
rials of  manufacture,  except  timber.  Of 
21,824,381/.,  in  1847,  17,496,994/.  were 
raised  from  England  and  Wales. 

Tea  paid  5,066,494/.,  sugar  and  mo- 
lasses 4,494,651/.,  tobacco  4,265,702/., 
wine  and  spirits  4,213,25^.,  coffee 
746,438/.,  fruits570,213/., spices  104,870/, 
provisions  274,502/.,  silk  goods  217,613/., 
timber  974,29^ 

The  customs  duties  paid  at  the  chief 
harbours  are  as  follows {1]  London, 
10  663,159/. ; [2]  Liverpool,  3,230,921/. ; 
[3J  Bristol,  1,004,789/.;  [4]  Newcastle, 
440,069/. ; [5]  Hull,  433,755/. ; [6]  Man- 
chater,  177,417/.  (1845,  70,321/.) ; [7] 
Gloucester,  93,211/.  ; [8]  Chester, 

90,231/. ; [9]  Plymouth,  101,716/. ; [10] 
Exeter,  90,595/. ; [11]  Preston,  Lytham, 
and  Fleetwood,  77,213/. ; [12]  Stockton, 
77,937/. ; [13]  Sunderland,  77,038/. ; [14] 
Whitehaven,  73,785/. ; [15]  Orivitby, 
70,692/.  (1846,  11,209/.);  [16]  Gains- 
borough, 58, 9M. ; [17]  Southampton, 
52,789/.;  [18]  Yarmouth,  52,233/. ; [19] 
Carlisle,  48,962/. ; [20]  Lynn,  47,498t; 
[21]  Swansea,  37,672/T;  [22]  Boston, 
40,655/. ; [23]  Lancaster,  32,658/. ; [24] 
Ipswich,  30,406/.;  [25]  HTsAeocA,  25,244/. 
(1845,  7211/.);  Dover,  21,681/.;  Ber- 
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wick,  17,186?.;  Goole,  18,269?.  (1845, 
44,919?.) ; Truro,  18,174?.  ; Whitby, 
12,870?.;  Rochester,  12,021?.;  Shoro- 
hnm  and  Brighton,  16,266?. ; Pensance, 
12,698?.;  CheMtow,  10,886?.;  Colches- 
ter, 12,0^.;  Falmouth,  11,542?.;  Barn- 
staple, 6263?. ; Maryport,  7939?. ; New- 
haven  and  Brighton,  7962?.  (1845, 
16,248?.) ; Weymouth,  10,108?. ; Poole, 
6674?. ; ^msgate  aud  Margate,  5935?. 
(1846,  10,043?.);  Rye,  6158?.;  Dart- 
mouth, 4215?. ; Scarborough,  3016?. 

The  excises  in  England  are,  on  malt, 
30,269,963  bushels,  4,105,363?.  (1646, 
4,845,050?.);  hope,  45,134,367  Ibe., 
394,923?. ; spirits,  8,409,165  gallons, 
3,293,589?.  (1845,  3,554,915?.)  ; soap, 
157,160,793  lbs.,  1,012,091?.  (1846, 

172,248,249 lbs.);  paper,  92,851,153 lbs., 
609,335?.;  bricks  2,193,829,491, 672,781?.; 
hired  horses,  IZS^7\L  (1845, 154,359?.) ; 
stage  coaches,  92,378?.;  hackney  coaches, 
92,378?. ; railway  paasenjgers,  62,168?. 

The  of  the  excise  is  from  licences. 
Auctioneers.  3384  ; brewers,  42,073 ; 
beer  sellers,  99,083 ; spirit  dealers, 
57,619 ; maltsters,  7888 ; retailers  of 
sweets,  4909;  wine  dealers,  25,178; 
letters  of  horses  for  hire,  20,678 ; tea 
and  coffee  dealers,  95,300  ; tobacco  and 
snuff  dealers,  174,622 ; stage  coach 
masters,  3083. 

Brewers’  licences  pay  73,442?. ; beer 
licences,  230,815?. ; spirit  licences, 
298,792?. : wine  licences,  68,192?. 

The  excise  has  lately  been  taken  off 
lass,  but  the  manufacturers  of  paper, 
ricks,  and  soa|v  are  still  embarrassed 
by  the  excise. 

The  stamp  duties  are— <»n  fire  insur- 
ance, 1,003,13^?.;  marine  insurance, 
160,949?. ; deeds  and  conveyances, 
1,733,303?.;  probates  of  wills,  978,820?.; 
legacies,  1.174,466?.;  stage  coaches, 
254,908?. ; hackney  coaches,  46,095?. ; 
bills  of  exchange,  430,649?. ; receipts, 
157,230?. ; newspapers,  281,338?. ; ad- 
vertisements, 1^,567?. ; bank  note  is- 
sues, 40,161?. ; gold  plate  made,  6425?.; 
silver  plate  made,  75,702?. ; patent  me- 
dicines, 32,342?. ; licences,  177,245?., 
namely,  attorneys  (10,073)  88,980?., 
banks  (616)  18,570?.,  pawnbroxers  (1722) 
15,586?.,  hawkers  and  pedlars  (5886) 
23,544?.,  plate  dealers  (4363)  13,808?., 
quack  medicine  sellers  7463?.;  London 
cabdrivers  (10,292)  2,573?. 

The  taxes*  are  the  remains  of  the  land 
tax,  1,164,745?.  Parties  have  been  al- 
lowed to  compound  for  this  by  paying  a 
specified  amount  of  stock  for  the  yearly 


charge.  The  window  tax  was  1,663,320?. 
(En^and,  1,589,281?.)  ; male  servants, 
209,164?. ; private  carriages,  259.053?. ; 
hired  carriages,  169,(S6?. ; horses, 
385,668?. ; dogs,  150,629?. ; horse  deal- 
ers, 10,455?. ; armorial  bearings,  70,523?.; 
certificates  for  leave  to  shoot  game, 
156,187?. 

Houses  having  less  than  eight  win- 
dows do  not  pay  tax,  but  nevertheless 
the  injury  to  health  is  very  great,  and 
many  trades  are  affected,  as  the  ^lass 
trade,  the  supply  of  pictures,  engutvings, 
and  the  higher  works  of  arts  and  indus- 
t^.  Ooaenmakers  suffer  from  the  car- 
riage tax  ; able-bodied  men  from  being 
kept  out  of  employment  by  the  tax  on 
servants  (the  number  of  such  servants 
kept  in  Ireland  is  more,  in  proportion, 
than  in  England). 

The  Post  Ofiice  revenue  does  not  pro- 
Mrly  form  a subject  of  taxation,  nor 
does  it  now  contribute  to  the  general 
revenue,  as  it  h applied  in  carrying 
on  the  service  at  home  and  maintaining 
steamers  for  carrying  the  mails  abroad. 

Hie  chief  receipts  for  postage  in  1847 
were— [1]  London,  888,948?.  ;t  [2]  Li- 
verpool, 69,627?. ; [31  Manchester, 

48,747?. ; [4]  Birmingham,  23,464?. ; 
61  Bristol,  81,184?. ; [6]  Leeds,  15,580?.; 
y\  Hull,  12,928?. ; [6]  Sheffield.  9345?. ; 
9 Norwich,  7037^ ; [10]  Nottingham, 
5326?.;  [11]  Leicester^  4280?.;  [12J^Pree- 
ton,  3880?. ; [13]  Potteriee,  33^. 

Through  ^e  exertions  of  Rowland 
Hill,  a system  of  prepaid  stamping  and 
a uniform  postage  has  iocreasra  mate- 
rially the  correspondence  of  the  coun- 
try, and  abolished  the  practice  of  frank- 
ing enjoyed  by  members  of  Parliament. 
The  Post  Office  is  now  a great  banking 
establishment  for  transmitting  small 
sums  by  money  orders.  It  likewise  car- 
ries small  parcels  and  pamphlets. 

Of  the  imperiid  expenditure, 
27,753.663?.  was  for  charges  of  the  debt. 
The  allowance  to  the  Queen,  orCHvil  List, 
but  including  pensions  to  meritorious 
individuals,  was  393,982?.  The  courts 
of  justice  cost  1,046,593?. ; ti:ie  army, 
7,540,404/. ; navy,  8.013,873?. ; ordnance 
2,047,869?. ; miscellaneous,  3,871)144?. 
Of  the  allowance  for  the  army,  navy, 
and  ordnance,  bnt  little  is  spent  in  Eng- 
land, except  for  stores,  dockyards,  and 
pensions  ; it  is  mainly  spent  in  Ireland 
and  the  settlements  abroad,  and  on  the 
African  slave  coast.  Part  of  the  navy 
is  required  for  the  protection  of  trade. 

In  1845  the  miscellaneous  expendi- 
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ture  was— public  works  and  building 
including  Westminster  Palace  and  tM 
British  Museum,  but  not  including 
dockyards  and  barracks,  372,928/. ; ge- 
neral government,  754,304/. ; law  and 
police,  05.1,144/.,  l^ides  local  taxation  ; 
education,  science,  and  art,  288,176/. ; 
colonial  and  consular  services,  292,025/. 

In  1835  there  were  employed  10,477 
customs  officers,  7928  excise  officers, 
besides  tax  gatherers,  post  masters  and 
letter  carriers,  dockyard  labourers,  law- 
yers, and  policemen. 

Of  late  years  the  number  of  paid 
officers  of  all  kinds  has  much  increased, 
as  the  English  unpaid  officers  have  been 
done  away  with,  and  paid  lawyers  and 
others  put  in  their  placea 

The  poor  rates,  although  increased 
by  the  swarms  of  Irish  since  the  great 
famine,  are  much  below  what  they  were 
formerly  ; but  there  is  an  increased  ex- 
penditure for  county  rates.  In  most 
shires  there  is  an  organized  police,  as 
well  as  in  all  the  great  towns  ; there  are 
lunatic  asylums  for  the  poor  in  which 
a more  careful  treatment  has  replaced 
moral  restraint ; there  are  enlaced 
gaols  providing  for  separate  con^e- 
ment  of  prisoners.  The  municipal  cor- 
porations in  some  cases  provide  libraries, 
museums,  baths  and  washhouses,  and 
take  charge  of  the  supply  of  m and 
water.  In  the  towns  there  has  1^en  an 
increased  outlay  for  sewage,  consequent 
on  the  cholera  in  1849,  when  engineer- 
ing and  medical  offices  of  health  were 
appointed.  The  tithes  have  been  com- 
muted in  most  parishes  for  a rent.  The 
Trinity  Board  and  the  Harbour  Com- 
missioners have  reduced  their  rates  and 
have  set  up  many  new  lighthouses  and 
beacons,  in  these  improvements  have 
been  made,  by  the  use  of  iron,  Potts's 
hydraulic  piles  and  Mitchell's  screw 
piles.  The  fees  in  the  law  courts  con- 
stitute a heavy  tax,  but  the  amount  is 
not  known. 

The  poor  and  county  rates  are  about 
7,OIH),OOU/.  yearly,  which  is  besides  bo- 
rough rates.  The  expenditure  of  the 
counties  in  1845  was — gaols,  294,217/. ; 
prosecutions,  214,079/.;  bridges,  58,206/.; 
coroners,  51,843/. ; police,  164,129/. 

Altogether  the  local  taxation  of  Eng- 
land is  20,000,000/.,  which,  added  to 
17,496,994/.,  customs;  11,300,298/.,  ex- 
cise; 6,701, €38/.,  stamps;  6,000,(XKi/., 
property  and  income  tax  ; 1,154,74.'>/., 
land  tax  ; 1,589,281/.,  window  tax  ; and 
1,000,000/.,  assessed  taxes,  make  alto- 
gether about  60,000,000/.  paid  yearly 
by  England  for  taxation,  without  reck- 


oning the  property  of  the  nation  avail- 
able for  the  maintenance  of  the  church, 
endowe<l  schools,  hospitals,  and  other 
charities,  and  exclusive  of  money  paid  to 
lawyers.  The  whole  sum  applied  yearly 
for  the  purposes  of  the  community  u 
therefore  very  large,  greater  than  in 
any  other  country,  and  not  less  than  4/. 
per  head  of  the  population. 

PaOOBESS  OP  THB  CoUIfTBT. 

In  consequence  of  the  increase  of  the 
country  in  wealth  and  population,  the 
large  towns  have  increased,  and  many 
changes  have  been  made  in  them,  which 
mi^  usefully  be  recorded  here. 

London  is  the  most  remarkable  in- 
stance of  this  advance.  In  18.V!)  its  po- 
pulation approached  two  millions  and  a 
quarter,  being  a vast  nation  gathered 
together  on  a small  spot,  and  reaching 
into  the  four  shires  of  Middlesex,  East 
Surrey,  West  Kent,  and  Essex,  each  for- 
merly an  independent  commonwealth. 
The  length  is  not  less  than  ten  miles, 
nor  the  nreadth  less  than  seven. 

The  streets  (see  p.  134)  have  been 
improved  by  the  extensions  of  Pic- 
caailly,  Oxford  Street,  St.  Martin's 
Lane,  and  Thames  Street,  the  formation 
of  Moorgate  Street,  Gresham  Street, 
Kew  Farringdon  Street,  Commercial 
Street,  the  street  in  Pimlico,  and  the 
grand  line  from  St.  Georee’s  Fields  to 
the  Hampstead  Road,  wme  of  these 
new  lines,  as  Gresham  Street,  and  St. 
George’s,  and  Hampstea^  lay  open  a 
number  of  public  buildings,  and  are 
equal  to  any  great  streets  in  the  world. 
All  the  new  streets  have  many  new  and 
decorated  housos,  and  in  the  public 
buildings  stone  is  used  instead  of  rtucco. 
sometimes  coloured  or  omamentea 
brick,  with  stone  dressings.  Some 
large  private  houses,  as  those  of  the  Earl 
of  Ellesmere  and  Mr.  H.  T.  Hope,  are  of 
stone,  handsomely  carved,  and  tne  latter 
has  coloured  marbles  in  front. 

Many  new  squares  and  places  have 
been  formed,  mostly  in  the  suburbs, 
but  there  may  be  noticed — Trafalgar 
Square  with  the  National  Gallery,  I^r- 
thumherland  House,  College  of  Phy- 
sicians, St.  Martin's  Church,  Nelson 
Column,  George  IV.'s  statue,  and  foun- 
tains ; the  Mansion  House  opening  with 
Bank,  Royal  Exchange,  and  Wellington 
statue  ; king  William  Street  opening 
with  statue  of  William  IV.  ; Cockspur 
Street  opening  with  statue  of  George  III. 

The  Strand  Bridge  is  a suspension 
foot  bridge  by  I,  K.  Bmnel,  from  Hun- 
gerford  Market  to  the  Surrey  shore  and 
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is  the  centre  of  a cheap  steam-boat 
traffic.  These  water  omniDuses  have  in 
the  summer  time  a great  traffic.  Passen- 
gers are  carried  from  London  Bridge  to 
the  Adelphi  for  a halfpenny,  and  to 
Gravesend  for  sixpence.  Many  hawkers 
and  costermongers  avail  themselves  of 
the  penny  boats  to  extend  their  busi- 
ness, in  some  cases  visiting  Billingsgate, 
Hungerford,  or  Covent  Garden  twice  a 
day  for  the  supply  of  the  suburbs.  In 
consequence  of  the  penny  boats,  two- 
penny omnibuses  run  in  communication 
with  them  ; and  for  three  pence  a pass- 
enger may  be  carried  from  London 
Bndiro  to  St.  John's  Wood,  or  from 
Pimlico  to  Whitechapel.  Steam-boat 
piers  have  been  set  up  on  the  bridges 
and  along  the  Thames  shore  ; but  there 
is  little  travelling  at  night,  as  the  river 
is  not  lighted. 

The  Thames  Tunnel  (p.  140),  has 
been  for  some  years  open  to  foot  passen- 
gers, but  is  of  no  use  except  for  snow. 

Buckingham  Palace  (p.  136),  after 
being  finished,  was  enlarged  in  lb48  by 
an  unsightly  addition.  The  long  ar- 
moury in  the  Tower  (p.  139)  was  burnt 
down,  but  a new  armoury  has  been 
built,  and  the  appearance  of  the  build- 
ing much  improved. 

Many  old  buildings  have  boon  re- 
stored : Westminster  Abbey,  Westmin- 
ster Hall,  and  Guildhall  partially  ; but 
the  Temple  Church,  the  Savoy  Church, 
St.  Saviour's,  and  Crosby  Hall  completely. 
St.  Bartholomew's  the  Great,  All  hal- 
low's (Barking),  St.  Catherine  Creed 
Chnrch,  St.  Andrew  Undershaft,  £)v 
Chapel,  St.  John's  Gate,  Gerard's  Hall, 
the  Roman  Baths,  and  many  other 
ancient  monuments  have  been,  to  a 

eat  extent,  restored  or  repaired.  Lam- 

th  Palace  has  been  enlarged. 

The  new  buildings  are  most  numerous. 
In  place  of  the  old  Houses  of  Parliament 
(p.  136)  a palace  at  Westminster  is  in 
progress,  in  the  Tudor  style,  under 
Barry,  which  provides  for  t^  restora- 
tion of  Westminster  Hall  and  St.  Ste- 
phen's Chapel,  the  construction  of  a 
magnfficent  House  of  Lords,  a high  Vic- 
toria Tower,  and  a National  Gallery  of 
historical  art.  For  promoting  the  deco- 
tion  of  this  building,  exhibitions  were 
held  in  Westminster  Hall  of  fresco 
paintings,  oil  paintings,  cartoons,  sculp- 
ture, stone  and  wood  carving,  and 
stained  glass,  and  of  which  the  palace 
has  now  some  meritorious  works.  The 
House  of  Lords  was  opened  in  1848. 

The  new  Royal  Exchange  (p.  138)  is 
a highly-docoratcd  building,  and  is  in  a 


situation  open  and  unencumbered.  In 
Lloyd's  Rooms,  over  it,  is  some  sculpture. 

The  British  Museum  (p.  142)  was,  by 
the  end  of  1849,  rebuild  but  still  too 
smalL  A long  range  of  columns  in 
front,  a painted  hall  and  staircase,  and 
an  open  square  in  the  middle,  ue  the 
chief  features. 

Soane's  Privy  Council  Office  (p.  1.36) 
and  Colley  of  Surgeons  have  b^n  en- 
larged and  refronted  by  Barry. 

The  Natioual  Qaller^r,  by  Wilkin,  U 
on  a fine  square  and  raised  terrace,  but 
is  cramped  for  room  inside.  It  provides 
for  the  National  Gallery,  Vernon  Gal- 
lery, and  Royal  Academy  (pp.  137  and 
142),  with  their  exhibitions  and  schools. 

The  Hall  of  Commerce,  in  Thread- 
needle  Street  and  Broad  Street,  is  re- 
markable as  the  effort  of  a private  indi- 
vidual, the  late  Mr.  Moxhay,  to  improve 
architectural  taste. 

The  Coal  Exchange  in  Thames  Street, 
by  Bunning,  open^  in  1849,  has  an 
interior  of  ornamental  cast  iron,  an 
inlaid  wood  floor,  and  some  fresco  deco- 
rations. 

The  Museum  of  Economic  Geology, 
in  Piccadilly,  was  completed  in  1850. 

Goldsmiths’  Hall  is  a handsome  build- 
ing in  Gresham  Street. 

The  Temple,  Gray's  Inn,  Lincoln's 
Inn,  and  the  Inns  of  Chancery,  have 
many  new  buildings,  and  have  improved 
their  halls,  libraries,  and  chapels.  Lin- 
coln's Inn  Hall  is  a largo  building  of 
ornamented  brick,  overlo^ng  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields,  in  which  the  other  public 
buildings  are  the  CoU^a  of  Surgeons 
and  Soane  Museum. 

Besides  these,  many  other  buildings 
have  been  raised  of  late,  which  will  be 
afterwards  mentioned. 

Not  only  have  the  materiab  for  build- 
ing been  of  a better  character,  but  more 
care  is  taken  in  the  outward  and  inward 
decoration.  Fresco  or  other  paintings 
have  been  introduced  in  Westminster 
Palace,  the  Reform  and  other  clubs,  the 
Exchanges,  British  Museum,  and  other 
buildings;  and  by  the  removal  of  the 
glass  duties  there  are  now  better  win- 
dows and  more  framed  engravings. 
Paper  hanging,  painting,  furnishing, 
and  all  kinds  of  internal  decoration 
have  been  improved  through  the  schools 
of  design.  Barry,  Hardwick,  Sydney 
Smirke,  Cockerell,  and  Becimus  Burton 
have  erected  some  great  works.  The 
pseudo-Greek  style  went  out  of  favour 
after  the  time  of  George  IV.,  and  the 
styles  most  prevalent  in  the  Victorian 
age  have  been  the  medieval  and  the 
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Italian.  In  the  former  the  churches,  in 
the  latter  the  clubs  and  commercial 
edifices,  are  built. 

The  institutions  for  the  promotion  of 
science  and  art  have  ^reatl^r  increased. 
The  public  museums  in  1S.V)  included 
the  British,  Hast  India,  Soane,  George 
the  Third’s  (King’s  College),  Economic 
Geology,  Guildhall,  Woolwich,  Somerset 
House,  and  Tower;  the  galleries,  the 
National  and  Vernon,  St.  James’s  Palace, 
Dulwich,  and  Greenwich.  There  are 
anatomical  museums  in  the  medical 
and  veterinary  colleges  and  schools.  At 
Kew  are  the  botanic  gardens,  hothouse, 
and  museum  of  economic  litany ; at 
Chelsea,  the  medical  botanic  garden. 
In  the  parks  and  Kensington  (lardens 
the  trees  and  plants  are  lahellc<l  so  as 
to  give  the  use  of  an  arl)oreturo  and  bota- 
nical garden.  In  St.  James's  Park  is  a 
collection  of  water  fowl.  Besides  these 
institutions,  which  are  more  or  less  free 
to  the  public,  are  the  Gardens  of  the 
Zoological  fRegont’s  Park),  Surrey 
Zoological,  Koyal  Botanic  (Regent^s 
Park),  and  Horticultural  (Chiswicl^,  So- 
cieties, and  the  Museums  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic,  United  Service,  Geological,  and 
Polytechnic,  Institutions,  accessible  to 
the  public  at  a low  charge,  or  by  ticket. 
Occasional  national  exhibitions  of  fresco 
or  other  paintings,  of  the  Art  Union,  Free 
Gallery,  and  School  of  Design  are  open 
free ; and  there  are,  at  low  prices,  yearly 
exhibitions  of  the  Royal  Acjidemy, 
Society  of  British  Artists,  British  Insti- 
tution (old  paintings,  and  new),  Free 
Gallerv  of  Art,  the  three  Water  Colour, 
and  Architectural,  Societies,  and  of 
a Modem-Master  (Society  of  Arts), 
as  well  as  of  exhibitions  of  arts  ana 
manufactures,  and  of  agricultural  stock. 
The  galleries  of  many  of  the  private 
patrons  of  art  are  either  open  to  appli- 
cants, or  the  pictures  are  lent  to  the 
public  exhibitions,  from  time  to  time. 
The  visitors  to  the  British  Museum,  in 
1846,  were  7.50,601. 

Sir  John  Soane,  Mr.  Vernon,  and  Mr. 
Grenville  have  been  donors  to  the  public 
of  large  and  valuable  collections. 

The  libraries  are  those  of  the  British 
Museum,  East  India,  Soane,  Sion  Col- 
lege, Guildhall.  St.  Martin’s,  Tiambeth 
Palace,  Dr.  Williams’,  Congregational, 
St  Paul’s,  Westminster  Abl^y,  those  of 
the  law  institutions,  the  colleges,  the 
learned  societies,  the  clubs,  the  literary 
scientific  and  mechanics’  institutions. 
These  are  numerous  and  large,  and 
have  written,  where  not  printed,  cata- 
logues. Few  of  them  are  free,  but  the 


price  for  having  books  lent  out  is 
moderate,  and  is  from  a shilling  a 
quarter  upwarda  London  is  very  rich 
in  records  in  the  Record  offices,  British 
Museum,  Heralds’  College,  Registrar 
General’s  Office,  and  Museum  of  Eco- 
nomic Geology. 

Whether  for  museums  or  libraries,  no 
city  in  the  world  is  so  well  provided  as 
London. 

Superior  instruction  has  now  much 
better  provision  in  London.  It  is  the 
scat  of  a university,  conferring  degrees 
on  the  members  of  all  colleges  through- 
out the  English  empire,  which  are 
authorized,  as  nearly  all  the  London 
colleges  are.  In  their  several  branches 
otheruniversitary  bodies  confer  diplomas 
and  degrees  for  clergymen,  barristers, 
attorneys,  proctors,  physicians,  surgeons, 
veterinarists,  pharmaceutical  chemists, 
and  heralds.  There  are  faculties  of 
arts,  medicine,  law,  engineering,  and 
theology;  colleges  and  schools  for  the 
old  classic  and  modem  languages  (5), 
Indian  languages,  Hebrew  (3),  medicine 
(11),  pharmacy,  chcmistry(17),  botany, 
veterinary  art  ( 1 ),  law  (4),  civil  engineer- 
ing (3),  military engineering(3),  geology 
and  metallurgy(3),music(l),  fine  arts(2), 
for  teaching  schoolmasters  (3),  ichool- 
mi8trcsscs(4b  Episcopalian  tneologT(l), 
Baptist  theology,  Independent  theology, 
Jewish  theology. 

The  chief  colleges  are — University 
CJollcgc  (formerly  the  London  University,* 
p.  144),  King’s  ColWe,  8t.  Bartholo- 
mew’s College,  St.  Thomas’s  College, 
Putney  College,  the  Royal  Veterinary 
Ck)llege,  and  the  Royal  Academy.  There 
are  colleges  for  schoolmasters  (Precep- 
tors) and  ladies,  normal  schools  (3),  spe- 
cial schools  for  the  arts  of  design  (2;, 
singing,  navigation,  the  blind,  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  idiots,Welsh,  Jews,  Germans, 
French,  and  Italians. 

In  Edition  to  the  old  hospitals 
(p.  144)  arc,  King’s  College,  Maryleoonc, 
German,  C^naunmtion.  and  Free  Hos- 
pitals, one  in  Marylenone  Workhouse, 
an  East  Middlesex  Lunatic  Asylum, 
and  smaller  hospitals  for  women,  for 
fistula,  skin  diseases,  and  malformations. 

A great  model  penitentiary  for  sepa- 
rate confinement  of  convicts  has  been 
built  at  Pentonville,  and  a new  city  jail 
at  Holloway,  The  Fleet  Prison  (p.  144) 
has  l>een  pulled  down. 

Covent  Garden  Theatre  was  recon- 
structed by  B.  Albano,  in  1849,  as  an 
opera  house,  and  is  one  of  the  finest 
works  of  the  kind.  The  Princess’s 
Theatre,  in  Oxford  Street,  and  the 
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Prince's,  or  8t.  James's  Theatre,  are 
new  theatres,  but  most  of  the  other 
theatres  have  been  re-decorated  in  now 
styles,  and  with  better  taste.  The 
Colosseum  (p.  146)  has  been  lately  en- 
laived  and  decorated,  and  a fine  hall  of 
sculpture, called  the  Olyptotheca,  formed. 

In  one  season  there  have  been,  in 
London,  two  Italian  operas,  a High 
Dutch  opera,  French  opera,  trage^, 
comedy,  melodrama,  and  horsemanship. 

Br  an  alteration  in  the  Itccnsing  act 
small  theatres  or  saloons  are  allowed  to 
be  attached  to  some  of  the  taverns ; and 
in  these  operatic  and  melodramatic 
performances  are  held.  These  are  be- 
sides the  twenty  special  theatres.  The 
taste  for  the  higher  drama  has  not  been 
gratified,  from  many  causes,  and  the 
entertainments  have  therefore  partaken 
more  of  opera,  ballet,  and  horsemanship, 
in  which  even  the  smallest  theatres 
have  shared.  The  practice  of  music 
has  been  thereby  greatly  promoted,  and 
the  establishment  DyHullsm  and  Mainzer 
of  singing  classes  for  secular  and  church 
music  throughout  the  county  has  no  lees 
contributed.  A large  hall  in  Exeter  Hall, 
and  a singing  s^ool  in  Long  Acre, 
besides  the  old  concert  rooms,  are 
devoted  to  great  public  concerts  and 
oelcbrations.  Fairs  are  nearly  extinct. 

The  Victoria  Park  at  Bethnal  Green 
has  been  <moned,  one  at  Battersea  is  in 
progress,  I^imrose  Hill,  with  a public 
n^nnasium,  has  been  added  to  the 
Kegent’s  Park  (p.  146);  likewise  the 
Royal  Botanic  Garden.  Here,  too,  is 
the  private  observatory  of  Mr.  Bishop, 
from  which  two  planets  were  discovered. 

The  railway  stations  are  in^rtant 
features  in  the  additions  to  ^ndon. 
That  of  the  London  and  North  Western 
at  Euston  Square  has  some  colossal 
works,  a fine  archway,  and  a grand  hall. 
The  clubs  in  the  neighbourho^  of  Pall 
Mall  form  a succession  of  palaces, 
among  the  newer  of  which  may  he 
named  the  Reform,  Conservative,  Army 
and  Navy,  and  Carlton.  The  Banks 
and  Assurance  Ofiices  are  now  works  of 
architectural  importance,  as  the  London 
and  Westminster  ana  Commercial 
Banks,  the  Sun,  Imperial,  Law,  and 
Globe  Assurance  OfiSces.  In  many  of 
the  commercial  establishments  a greater 
degree  of  attention  has  been  shown  to 
ar^itcctural  propriety. 

Many  churches  have  been  built 
throughout  London,  in  various  medieval 
^les.  St.  George's  Roman  Catholic 
Church  is  a work  by  Pu^n,  which  is 
proposed  to  be  of  a high  class.  The 


dissenting  chapels  are  of  a more  om{^ 
mental  cnaracter.  There  are  nearly 
400  episcopal  churches  and  chapels,  and 
300  other  places  of  worship,  including 
those  for  Roman  Catholics,  Greeks, 
Russian  Greeks,  Unitarians,  Baptists, 
Presbyterians,  Independents,  Quakers, 
Moravians,  Methodists,  Swedenborgians, 
and  Moniionites,  for  Hebrews,  Greeks, 
Russians,  High  Dutch,  Hollanders, 
Swedes,  Danes,  Flemings,  Welsh,  Irish. 
French,  Spaniards,  and  Deaf  and 
Dumb. 

The  union  houses,  baths  and  wash- 
houses, model  lodging-houses,  police 
offices,  and  county  courts  are  among  the 
smaller  public  buildings  erected. 

The  public  cemeteries  were  begun  in 
1832,  and  there  are  several  in  pictures<^ue 
situations,  or  in  themselves  possessing 
interest  from  monumental  works,  whicn 
show  improved  execution,  as  Kenaall 
Green,  llighgate,  Nunhea^  Brompton, 
Abney  Pa»,  and  Norwood. 

The  municipal  ^vemment  of  the 
“ City " is  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the 
people.  In  Marylebone,  St.  Pancras, 
and  Lambeth,  and  some  smaller  parishes, 
the  vestries  exercise  many  municipal 
functions.  The  guardians  of  the  poor, 
and  paving  boards'  law  unions,  are 
likewise  named  by  the  people.  The 
chief  municipal  functions  are,  however, 
taken  into  the  hands  of  government 
boards,  as  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers, 
Police,  Turnpike  Roads,  and  of  Health, 
except  those  which  are  exercised  by  the 
county  magistrates  in  their  general 
sessions.  I^ndon  is  now  the  only  laim 
town  in  England  in  which  the  people 
do  not  exercise  the  whole  municipal 
government. 

The  metropolitan  police,  in  1847, 
were  5075,  and  cost  330,000/. ; and  the 
city  police  were  574.  There  is  a body 
of  firemen  and  engines  maintained  by 
the  fire-assurance  companies ; and  there 
is  a fire-escape  police.  The  sewers, 
except  the  city  (where  there  are  forty- 
seven  miles  under  the  corporation),  are 
managed  by  a single  government  com- 
mission, set  up  in  1848.  Of  late  years 
the  Thames  has  been  poisoned  by  sewage 
poured  into  it,  and  no  means  for  saving 
the  manure  wasted  (which  is  enough  to 
CTow  food  for  two  millions  of  people) 
have  yet  been  taken.  VTholesome  water 
is  wanted  for  the  people;  and  though 
many  Artesian  wcUs  nave  been  suA, 
the  supply  from  that  source  seems  to 
be  trifling,  and  it  is  neceesary  to  deepen 
the  wells.  In  1849,  gas,  which  nad 
been  at  an  exorbitant  price  was,  in 
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gome  pkrtg  of  London,  lowerad  to  4*. 
{>er  thousand  cubic  feet. 

London  ie  a great  goat  of  trade  and 
manufaeturee.  According  to  the  Poet 
Office  Directory  there  were,  in  1U4S, 
employed  in  [I]  Millinery,  404S82  per- 
■ons ; [2]  Clothee  and  Slope,  28,848 ; 
[3]  Boota  and  Sboee,  28,374;  [4]  Books, 
Prints,  Maps,  and  Musit,  14,563  (being 
one-third  of  the  trade  in  Great  Britain) ; 
[6]  SWc,  14,563  (Gt.  Brit.,  66,000) ; [6] 
Cakinet-making  and  UphoUtery,  1^419 
(one-third  of  Ot.  Brit.). 

The  eecond  class  of  trades  were— {7J 
Painting,  Sculpture,  and  Works  of  Art 
6787  (bwdes  500  students  in  the  Royal 
Academy,  and  those  in  the  Schools  of 
Design);  [8]  Machinery  and  Millwork, 
6615;  [9]  Plate  and  JeatUery,  6661 
(Gt.  Brit.,  10,000) ; [10]  Coaeh-iailding, 
4434  (Gt. Brit.,  12,603);  [11] 
xng,  ito^  6306;  [12]  Watch  and  Cloek- 
nyaking,  4290  (Gt.  Brit.,  14,779);  [13] 
Coopering,  4002;  [14]  Leather,  3932; 
[16]  Brass  working,  3591;  [16]  Hat 
making,  3506  (Ot.  Brit.,  18,012). 

The  third  class  of  trades  UTO—Saddlety, 
2626;  Cartmakin^  2635;  Carving  and 
Gilding,  2181 ; Brushes  and  Brooms, 
2156;  Pianos,  Organs,  and  Musical  In- 
struments, 1886;  Tin-plate  working, 
1419;  Jbys,  1298)  Breving,  1274; 
Rope,  1262  ; Fur,  12.36  (Gt.  Brit.,  1890) ; 
Glass,  1230;  Iron,  1176;  Wax  and 
Tallow,  1130;  Fire-arms,  1113;  Mathe- 
matical Instruments^  1076;  Artijicitd 
Flouxrs,  1025  (Gt.  Brit.,  1138);  Packing 
Gases,  1024;  Stained  Paper,  966  (Gt. 
Brit.,  1367);  Cutlery,  906;  Baskets,881; 
Bricks  and  Tiles,  840;  Umbrellas,  831 
(Gt.  Brit,  1963) ; Sad  making,  713  (Gt 
Brit.,  3883) ; Sugar-r^ning,  645  (Gt 
Brit,  1082) ; Paper  making,  625 ; Che- 
micals, Dyes,  Colours,  Varnishes,  and 
Drugs,  617;  Cbrk  cutting,  576  (Gt.  Brit, 
1910). 

Among  the  manufactures  of  which 
the  chief  seat  is  in  London  or  its 
neighbourhood,  besides  those  already 
mariced  1^  italics,  are — Bell-founding; 
British  Wines,  501;  Blacking;  Cane- 
working.  124 ; Card  and  Pasteboard ) 
Chair-making,  1700;  Chocolate;  Coffee- 
roasting,  90;  Combs,  464;  Rectifying 
and  Distilling;  Electro-plating;  Fea- 
ther-dressing ; Felting ; Fireworks ; 
Floorcloths,  178 ; Fringes  and  Tassels, 
461;  Gold  Lace,  89;  Gmd-beating,  378; 
Glue ; Gutta  Percha ; Hair,  367 ; India 
Rubber,  118;  Ink;  Irory,  311;  Lasts, 
163;  nianures;  Medicines;  Music- 
strings,  43;  Mustard;  Parchment  and 
Vellum ; Pencils,  168 ; Perfumery ; 


Pewter,  240;  Quill  Pens,  165;  Pocket- 
books,  220 ; Portmanteaus,  Trunks,  and 
Carpet  Bags ; Sago  and  Arrowroot ; 
Sealing  Wax,  49 ; Soap ; Starch ; Mens’ 
Stocks ; Surgical  Instruments ; Tobacco, 
Snuff,  and  Cigars ; Tobacco  Pipes ; Type- 
founding, 452;  Vinegar;  Wax  Chand- 
lery, 165;  Willow-working,  193;  Whips; 
Watch  Glasses ; White  Lead;  Whiting; 
Wigs;  Wire  and  Zino-working. 

The  manufactures  of  cutlery,  guns, 
gloves,  tools,  and  gas-fittings,  have  con- 
siderable reputation.  There  is  some 
small  work  in  shawls,  crape,  hemp,  can- 
vass, lint,  thread,  lace,  net,  cotton  ( 1 270), 
cotton-printing,  tape,  stay-lace,  brai^ 
coach-lace,  candle-wick,  gimp,  wadding, 
ticking,  muslin,  straw-waiting,  rush- 
working,  gauze,  ribbon,  velvet,  woollen, 
worsted,  carpet,  table-cover,  llodt,  horse- 
hair ; in  jewel  and  gem-setting,  cru- 
cibles, filters,  spectacle-glasses ; files, 
saws,  vices,  pins,  needles,  thimbles, 
buttons,  tea-ums  ; spangles,  tinfoil,  ac- 
coutrement-making ; ploliuum,  anti- 
mony, black-lead,  cement,  plaster ; 
pearl-barley,  yeast,  ginger-beer,  Ac,, 
spruce,  capillaire,  soda,  stone-blue,  lea- 
tner-dyeing,  shagreen,  fishing-tackles 
fans,  buhl,  beads,  whalebone,  coral,  and 


jet. 

The  Provision  trades  employ  62,761 
people  (bakers,  9110;  butc^rs,  6460; 
fishmongers,  1866;  grocers,  4986;  but- 
termen,  1732 ; publicans,  6061 ; milk- 
men, 2764).  The  Clothing  and  Leather 
trades,  126,608  people  (taBors,  23,517 ; 
shoemakers,  28,674;  drapers,  3913; 
dressmakers  and  seamstresses,  27,049; 
bonnetmakers,  3282).  The  Spinning, 
Braiding,  Platting,  and  Weaving  trades, 
27,960.  The  BuUding  and  Furnishing 
trades,  85,292  (carpenters  and  joiners, 
18,321;  bricklayers,  6743;  painters, 
plumbers,  and  glaziers,  11,507 ; masons, 
3471;  sawyers,  2978).  The  Metal  trades 
and  manufactures,  33,308  (smiths,  7481). 
The  Carrying  and  SWpping  trades  em- 
ploy 52,660  people.  There  are  28,318 
professional  persons  (schoolmasters  and 
teachers,  9244;  ecclesiastics,  1271; 
medical  men,  4972 ; lawyers,  2^9 ; en- 
gineers, architects,  and  surveyors,  1379; 
artists,  4431;  accountants,  1108). 
19,240  public  servants,  policemen,  and 
soldiers ; 8389  commercial  agents  (3904 
merchants ; 861  auctioneers ; 1017 

pawnbrokers) ; 20,932  clerks ; 60,279 
labourers ; 39,300  male  servants ; 13^17 
female  servants  and  nurses. 

In  1847  the  supply  of  coals  was 
3, .102,42.7  tons ; of  grain,  by  sea, 
3,762,463  quarters ; of  fiour,  by  sea. 
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255,905  aacks,  and  767,828  barrels ; 
but  London  is  the  seat  of  the  com 
trade.  In  1846,  the  beasts  sold  in 
Smithfield  were  199,875 ; the  sheep, 
1,458,820  (1844,  1,609,130);  the  calves, 
19,864. 

The  whole  number  of  persons  taken 
into  custody  by  the  Metropolitan  Police 
in  1846  was  62,834  (males 42,269,  females 
20,565) ; of  whom  a^ut  half  for  drunken- 
ness, disorderliness,  and  vagrancy;  9327 
for  assaults;  14,766  for  stealing;  3148  for 
wilful  damage.  5112  were  committed 
for  trial.  Of  those  taken  into  custody, 
22,223  could  neither  read  nor  write ; 
35,470  could  read,  or  read  and  write 
imperfectly ; 4632  could  read  and  write 
well ; and  509  had  superior  instruction. 
Of  those  tried  and  convicted,  only  239 
could  read  and  write  well,  and  only  17 
had  superior  instruction. 

The  number  of  persons  (children 
mostly),  reported  to  the  police  as  lost 
or  missing,  was  2489 ; found  by  the 
police,  1082;  suicides  committed,  162; 
attempted.  111 ; number  of  fires,  483. 

Liverpool  has  grown  with  the  growth 
of  the  cotton  trside.  It  has  rivals  in 
Birkenhead  and  its  other  suburbs  on 
the  Cheshire  side  of  the  Mersey.  It 
has  become  the  seat  of  the  North 
American  Ocean  navigation,  and  of 
emigration  to  North  America.  It  is 
the  seat  of  assizes,  and  of  a district 
bankruptcy  court.  The  Custom  House, 
in  which  are  the  other  public  offices,  is 
466  feet  in  length.  The  Assize  Courts 
and  St.  George's  Hall  form  a magnificent 
stone  building,  in  the  Corinthian  stylo, 
400  feet  long.  The  number  of  churches 
and  chapels  of  the  Establishment  it 
about  50,  besides  as  many  belonging  to 
other  persuasions.  The  Sailor’s  Home 
was  opened  in  1846.  Besides  the  gram- 
mar schools  in  the  Royal  and  Mechanics' 
Institutions  is  one  in  alarge  Elizabethan 
building,  called  the  Collegiate  Insti- 
tution, opened  in  1843.  The  markets 
arc  among  the  best  built  in  England. 
The  commercial  buildings,  as  the  Branch 
Bank  of  England,  Royal  Bank,  Union 
. Bank,  and  Royal  Insurance  Offices,  are 
favourable  specimens  of  modem  archi- 
tecture. St.  Georse’s  Hall  and  the  new' 
Philharmonic  Hall  afford  vast  concert 
rooms ; and  there  are  three  theatres, 
and,  besides  the  Botanic  Garden,  a 
Zoological  Garden  in  Derby  Road. 
There  is  a medical  school,  academy 
and  exhibitions  of  art,  a school  of 
design,  and  architectural  societies. 
Liverpool  stands  next  to  London  for 
promotion  of  the  fine  arte,  and  many 


works  are  sent  to  the  coloniea  The 
railway  stations  are  on  a great  scale. 
In  1846  the  import  of  cotton  was 
1,088,215  bales.  The  dock  space  is 
above  100  acres,  and  the  quay  length 
above  10  miles,  without  reckoning 
Birkenhead,  where  is  a floating  dock 
of  150  acres.  In  1847  the  Liverpool 
dock  receipts  were  244,435f.  on  20,889 
ships,  making  3,351,539  tons.  In  1845 
the  number  of  emigrants  shipping  at 
Liverpool  was  75,504. 

Birkenhead  has  handsome  squares, 
buildings,  a market,  and  model  lodging- 
houses. 

Mauchestes  has  become  the  seat  of 
a bishopric  (1848),  and  a bankruptcy 
court.  In  High  Street,  Salford,  is  a 
hsmdsome  Roman  Catholic  cathedral. 
The  Unitarians  have  a large  chapel,  by 
Barry.  The  new  churches  in  Cheetham, 
Birch,  Longsight,  and  Platt,  have  merit. 
Manchester  has  a medical  school,  Inde- 
pendent College,  and  Wesleyan  Theo- 
logical Institution,  of  which  the  two 
latter  are  handsome  buildings.  There 
is  an  exhibition  of  art,  a school  of 
design,  and  an  architectural  society. 
The  Free  Trade  Hall  is  a large  hall 
for  public  meetings.  A great  improve- 
ment at  Manchester  has  ^en  the  forma- 
tion of  Queen's  Park,  Peel  Park,  Pliillips' 
Park,  Victoria  Park,  the  Zoological 
and  Botanical  Gardens  and  Cemeteries. 
Manchester  now  carries  on  a foreign 
trade  by  sea,  and  has  bonded  ware- 
houses (pp.  517,  518). 

Leeds  (p.  401)  has  a central  railway 
station,  built  in  1849,  for  seven  rail- 
ways ; six  bridges  over  the  Aire ; a new 
jail,  built  in  1847  at  a cost  of  43,000^. ; 
a new  mother-church,  re-built,  iu  1840, 
in  place  of  that  of  St.  Peter;  smd  other 
new  churches ; a new  Unitarian  chapel, 
1848;  an  industrial  school  at  Burman- 
tofts,  300  feet  long,  opened  in  1848 ; a 
medical  school ; exhibition  of  fine  arts ; 
and  bankruptcy  court. 

Bibki.vquam  (p.  317)  is  the  seat  of  a 
bankruptcy  court;  Queen's  College  for 
medicine,  arts,  and  engineering;  Roman 
Catholic  College  ^Oscottl ; Independent 
College  (Springhill) ; Roman  Catholic 
bishop ; academy  and  exhibition  of  arts, 
art  union  ; school  of  design  ; and  in- 
stitution of  Mechanical  Engineers.  It 
has  a great  railway  station  ; a hand- 
some Roman  Catholic  cathedral  in 
Bath  Street  ^y  Pugin,  in  1841);  a fine 
Gothic  building  for  Queen’s  College, 
with  museum  and  good  endowments ; 
Queen's  Hospital,  begun  in  1841.  Thera 
are  a Pathological  S^ety,  Polytechnic 
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Institution,  and  good  libraries  of  science, 
law,  medicine,  and  theology. 

The  chief  trades  of  Binningham  in 
1841  were— brass-working,  employing 
3667  persons ; ironmongery  ana  hard- 
ware, 30U0 ; buttons,  3<KJ0;  jewellery, 
plate,  and  plated  ware,  2700;  fire-arms, 
24<X) ; steeX  and  other  small  articles, 
called  “ toys,^'  2300 ; hoots  and  shoes, 
2184;  dressmaking,  2<X)0;  glass,  1300; 
tools,  1100;  plated  ware,  100;  pearl- 
working, 980;  steel  pens,  300;  fire-irons, 
300;  watches,  250;  wrire-working,  240; 
pottery,  300;  pins,  120;  tea  trays,  114; 
combs,  llo. 

SBsrriELD  (p.  407)  has  added  to  its 
former  establishments  new  churches, 
railway  stations,  a People’s  College  for 
giring  cheap  instruction  to  the  working 
classes,  a medical  school,  and  a park. 

Bristol  (p.  268)  has  become  the  seat 
of  a court  of  bankruptcy  and  medical 
college,  and  is  a bonding  port.  The 
residence  of  the  bishop  is  removed  to 
Qloster,  but  the  cathedral  is  kept  up. 
St.  Mary,  RedcLiffe,  has  been  restored. 
There  are  30  churches,  and  40  other 
laces  of  worship.  The  Great  Western 
tatioQ  is  in  the  Gothic  style,  and  is  a 
large  building.  The  docks  have  been 
improved.  Here  are  the  Great  Western 
Cotton  Mills. 

Plymouth  (p.  281)  is  now  a great 
emigration  station,  as  most  of  the  ships 
for  Australia  sail  from  here,  or  touch 
here.  The  government  have  added  a 
steam-boat  establishment  to  the  dock- 
yard ; and  there  is  a great  commercial 
dock,  be^n  in  1847.  Plymouth  has  a 
large  railway  station. 

Exeter  (p.  28(0  is  the  seat  of  a court 
of  bankruptcy.  Ships  of  150  tons  come 
up  to  it.  It  has  a railway  station. 

Bath  fp.  270)  has  a handsome  castel- 
lated railway  station.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood are  Downside  and  Prior  Park, 
Roman  Catholic  colleges. 

Hull  (p.  417)  has  a new  dock,  and  is 
the  seat  of  the  steam  trade  to  Holland, 
Flanders,  Hamburgh,  and  Sweden.  It 
has  a medical  school,  Hull  college,  and 
Kingston  college.  The  railway  station 
communicates  with  the  docks.  A steam 
ferry  corresponds  with  the  railway  sta- 
tion at  New  Holland  on  the  Lincolnshire 
shore. 

Preston  (p.  380)  has  become  a sea- 
port by  the  improvement  of  the  Ribble, 
and  has  an  outport  at  one  of  the  best 
harbours  on  the  coast,  Fleetwood-on- 
Wyre.  There  is  a great  railway  sta- 
tion. 

Brighton  has  ceased  to  be  the  resi- 


dence of  royalty,  the  Pavilion  (p.  209) 
having  been  sold  to  the  town.  It  is 
still  a fashionable  residence ; and  the 
buildings,  streets,  and  squares  increase, 
in  consequence  of  the  railway ; so  that 
London  professional  men  are  able  to 
keep  houses  there  in  the  summer. 
A collegiate  institution  or  grammar 
school  was  founded  in  1847. 

Derby  (p.  348)  has  a g;rand  rail- 
way station,  and  many  handsome  new 
churches  and  public  buildings.  An 
arboretum  and  public  nrden  was  pre- 
sented to  the  town  by  Mr.  Strutt. 

Southampton  (p.  222)  has,  by  its 
railway  and  great  docks,  secured  the 
steam  traffic  to  the  East  and  West 
Indies,  Spain,  Portugal,  the  Mediter- 
ranean, the  Channel  Isles,  and  north- 
west France. 

The  Isle  or  Wight  (p.  225),  being 
DOW  within  a few  hours  of  the  metro- 
polis by  railway,  has  greatly  increased 
in  population.  The  queen  has  built 
near  Cowes  a marine  villa,  in  the 
Italian  style,  named  Osborne  House. 
The  Albany  Barracks  at  Parkburst 
are  the  central  juvenile  penitentiary. 
The  towns  of  Newport,  Ryde,  and 
Cowes,  have  greatly  increased ; and 
VentDor  and  Niton  form  new  towns 
in  the  south. 

Education  must  now  be  regarded  as 
on  a very  difiercut  footing  from  what  it 
was  formerly  (p.  12S),  and  indeed  mea- 
sured by  the  results,  which  are  the  only 
true  test,  education  is  in  a better  state 
than  in  any  country  in  the  world.  As 
to  the  means  we  may  deceive  ourselves; 
scholastic  exertion  may  overbalance 
moral  training ; a predominant  literary 
class  may  arrogate  to  themselves  an 
unjustifiable  superiority ; but  whether 
the  way  in  which  the  English,  the 
Prussians,  High  Dutch,  Americo- 
English,  or  French,  are  brought  up,  be 
better  is  to  be  determined  not  more  by 
the  literary  status  of  the  country  than 
the  politick,  moral,  and  pbysicu  con- 
dition of  the  population ; and,  whilo 
everything  else  attests  English  sup^ 
riority,  nothing  which  has  occurred  in 
revolutionized  Europe  has  proved  the 
greater  efficiency  of  High  Dutch  or 
French  tiaining. 

By  the  establishment  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  London,  there  are,  besides  the 
univenities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and 
Durham,  universitary  bodies  for  medi- 
cine, arts,  and  theology,  in  all  the  great 
towns  and  in  every  part  of  the  country. 
Special  colleges  provide  for  engineering, 
agriculture,  chemistry,  metallurgy,  the 
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veterinary  art,  architecture,  the  6ne  arts, 
the  art  of  teaching,  and  the  theolo^  of 
the  Jews,  Roman  Catholics,  Unitarians, 
Baptists,  Independents,  and  Methodists. 

Among  the  newer  colleges  may  he 
named  — University  College  ; King’s 
Oollege,  Queen's  College,  Birmingham; 
Queen's  College  (for  women),  London ; 
the  People's  Allege,  Sheffield ; St.  Au- 
gustine’s Collie,  Canterbury ; College 
for  Civil  Engineers,  Putney ; College 
for  Agriculture,  Cirencester ; College 
for  Chemistry,  London ; the  colleges 
of  Manchester,  Hull,  aud  Bristol ; St. 
Mark’s  College,  Chelsea. 

The  minor  colleges,  old  endowed 
grammar  schools,  and  now  grammar 
schools,  afford  to  every  small  town 
the  accommodation  elsewhere  given  by 
royal  colleges  and  gymnasia.  In  these 
many  scholars  are  mtuitously  trained, 
and  sent  with  free  allowances  or  exhibi- 
tions to  the  universities. 

Under  the  Board  of  Privy  Council 
for  Education,  who  employ  mspectors, 
grants  are  made  for  building  schools 
and  for  training  masters,  to  theNational, 
British  and  Foreira,  ^man  Catholic, 
and  Wesleyan  School  Societies ; and 
there  are  now  few  townships  without 
public  schools  for  boys  and  girls.  Nu- 
merous normal  schools  train  teachers. 

All  this  is  done  without  diminishing 
the  free  competition  and  independency 
of  private  school  education. 

Medicine  can  now  be  studied  in  all 
the  great  towns.  For  the  6ne  arts  there 
are  academies  in  London,  Liverpool, 
Manchester,  and  Birmingham  ; schools 
of  design  in  all  the  manufacturing 
towns ; drawing  schools  in  the  mecha- 
nics’ institutions;  and  drawing  classes 
in  the  public  and  parish  schools.  For 
music  there  are  schools  in  the  great 
towns  and  cathedrals,  and  classes  in  the 
public  schools  and  institutiona 

Superior  instruction  is  given  in  the 
evening  on  a limited  scale  at  University 
College,  by  a Church  of  England  Society, 
and  by  the  literary  institutions. 

The  blind  have  numerons  schools,  a 
separate  press,  and  many  printed  books. 
The  deaf  and  dumb  schools  are-  well 
conducted,  and  there  is  instruction  for 
idiots. 

Each  town  has  its  literary  and  scien- 
tific or  mechanics’  institution,  or  mutual 
instruction  society,  with  a circulating 
library,  and  classes  for  adult  instruction. 
In  the  more  considerable  towns  are 
museums  and  libraries  for  medical  men 
and  lawyers.  The  fine  arts,  architec- 
ture, engineering,  geology,  and  natural 


history,  have  many  societies  and  pub- 
lic establishments  for  their  promotion. 
The  fine  arts  have  been  extended  by 
the  introduction  of  art  uniona  The 
botanic  rardens  and  horticultural  socie- 
ties, the  latter  of  which  spread  through 
all  the  smaller  towns,  keep  up  the  love 
of  the  beautiful  in  fioricnlture,  and  im- 
prove cultivation.  Agriculture  is  pro- 
moted by  shows  of  stock  and  imple- 
ments, by  societies  for  discussion,  and 
by  book  clubs  in  all  the  market  towns. 

There  is  a great  want  of  knowledge 
of  reading  and  writing  among  the  older 
agricultural  population  and  the  Irish 
and  Welsh  settled  in  England.  In  1846 
of  145,664  men,  married,  47,488,  or  one- 
third,  signed  the  register  with  marks, 
and  of  145,664  women,  70,145,  or  one- 
half^  signed  with  ma^s,  showing  an 
ignorance  of  or  unaptness  in  writing. 
In  London  one-ninth  only  of  the  men, 
and  less  than  a quarter  of  the  women, 
“marked.”  In  Wales  half  the  men  and 
two-thirds  of  the  women.  In  Lancashire 
two-fifths  of  the  men  and  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  women.  In  Yorkshire  one- 
third  of  the  men  and  above  one-half  of 
the  women. 

Of  the  prison  population,  in  1847, 
S3,764  could  neither  read  nor  write, 
14,867  could  read  only,  27,049  could 
read  or  write,  or  both,  imperfeotly,  and 
2776couldre^andwritewell.  One-third 
of  the  males  could  neither  read  nor  write, 
and  one-fifth  more  could  read  only.  It 
is  probable,  therefore,  that,  of  the  general 
English  population,  not  more  than  one- 

?uarter  cannot  read,  and,  allowing  for 
rish,  the  number  would  he  reduced  to 
one-fifth,  many  of  whom  have  been 
taught  to  rea^  but  neglect  the  use  of 
it. 

Lxoi8i.ATio!f. — Many  alterations  in 
legislation  and  administration  have  been 
already  noticed,  as  in  the  Poor  Law, 
Customs,  Income  Tax,  Post  Office,  Edu- 
eation,  and  Police. 

By  means  of  county  courts,  under 
crown  judges,  cheap  local  courts  are 
held  in  all  the  union  towns,  and  which 
adjudicate  in  all  smaller  civil  cases 
with  greater  powers  than  the  courts  of 
request,  (which  they  have  superseded). 
District  courts  of  bankruptcy  have 
their  seats  in  the  great  towns.  The 
Exchequer  (p.  124)  has  been  deprived 
of  its  equity  powers,  and  more  equity 
courts  opened.  Stipendiary  reconlcra 
chairmen  of  quarter  sessions,  and 
police  magistrat<^  named  by  the  go- 
vernment, are  being  extended  over  the 
oountry,  and  supersMe  the  local  magis- 
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incy.  As  & general  rule,  of  late  years, 
the  government  has  suppressed  the  me- 
diate magistrates  and  boards,  and  taken 
power  from  them  and  the  people  in  all 
cases,  so  that  at  no  time,  perhaps,  have 
the  people  had  less  immediate  share  in 
their  own  government,  or  been  less  inde- 
pendent or  khe  government.  The  old  mu- 
nicipal corporations,  the  parishes  and 
townships  have  been  to  a great  extent 
stripped  of  their  administrative  func- 
tions. Where  any  share  of  power  is 
left  to  the  popular  or  independent  bodies 
it  is  limiUd  by  poor  law,  police  and 
public  health  commissioners,  inspectors 
of  prisons,  schools,  and  health. 

The  number  of  bishops  sitting  in  the 
House  of  Lords  remains  the  same,  but 
bishops  may  be  made  beyond  that 
numMr,  and  the  older  in  office  alone 
titte  their  seats  with  the  Lords,  with- 
out regard  to  the  newness  of  their 
bishoprics.  The  tithe  commutation 
has  Men  noticed.  The  same  commis- 
sioners have  powers  to  facilitate  the  in- 
closure of  common  lands.  By  the  ex- 
ertions of  the  Church,  new  churches  and 
schools  have  been  erected  in  all  popu- 
lous townships,  and  the  old  cburcnes 
restored  and  renaired  to  an  extent  which 
was  never  before  done.  The  Roman 
Catholics,  Unitarians,  Baptists,  and 
Weeleyanj  have  shown  a like  care. 

Social. — Railways  have  been  a great 
social  agent,  by  increasing  the  means  of 
obtaining  news  and  of  travelling,  by 
inculcating  habits  of  punctuality,  and 
by  giving  more  locomotive  propensities 
to  the  population.  School  education 
has  been  increased,  but  home  education 
has  fallen  off.  The  children  are  no 
longer  so  much  looked  after,  the  fathers 
throwing  the  care  on  the  school  teachers, 
who,  on  the  other  hand,  have  only  time 
for  book  training.  There  is  a greater  exer- 
tion made  to  preserve  the  public  health, 
but  as  yet  the  measures  taken  for  the 
sewage  have  rather  had  the  effect  of 
injuring  it  Health  has,  however,  im- 
proved by  the  greater  temperance  and 
care  of  the  people  themselves.  There 
is  a greater  exertion  for  the  poor,  but 
with  no  diminution  of  idleness  among 
the  vagrant  population.  The  ra^ed 
schools,  begun  by  John  Pound,  a cobbler 


of  Portsmouth,  are  the  most  effective 
step  in  this  direction.  The  working 
classes  have  benefited  by  better  school- 
ing, free  museums,  better  amusements, 
building  societies,  model  lodging-houses, 
baths,  washhouses,  and,  aMve  all, 
cheaper  food.  The  middle  classes  have 
not  corresponding  advantages  of  educa- 
tion to  the  higher  and  working  classes, 
the  private,  boarding,  and  day  schools 
being  often  below  the  British  Schools. 
The  professional  and  educated  classes 
have  much  increased  their  means  of 
education  and  their  moral  inBuences 
over  the  community.  Their  wealth  has 
increased  by  their  share  in  promoting 
railways,  banks  and  assurance  offices, 
and  all  objects  of  public  enterprise. 
The  higher  classes  have  prohted  by  the 
advancement  of  the  nation  to  a greater 
degree  than  they  have  been  subjected 
to  heavier  burdens.  Greater  exertions 
have  been  made  for  criminals,  old  and 
young,  but  without  any  fruit,  except  to 
make  them  more  comfortable  in  jail. 
Whipping  is  almost  abolished,  and  hard 
labour  at  an  end,  in  the  jails.  Convicts 
are  employed  in  the  dockyards  and  on 
the  Portland  Breakwater.  The  colonies 
object  to  receive  transports,  and  peni- 
tentiaries at  Milbaiik,  Pentonville,  and 
Portland  receive  adult  criminals,  and 
teach  them  trades,  while  young  criminals 
are  sent  to  Parkburst  prison,  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  formerly  the  Albany  Barracks. 
After  some  industrial  training,  old  and 
young  criminals  are,  as  far  as  possible, 
shipped  abroad. 

what  is  not  least  worthy  of  notice 
is  the  cheap  diffusion  of  knowledge. 
Newspapers,  keeping  a diplomatic  staff 
in  every  politiciu  capital,  sending  cor- 
respondents into  the  mn  of  every  battle, 
ana  running  their  own  estafettes  in  ad- 
vance of  government  couriers,  having  the 
steamboat,  the  railway,  and  the  electric 
telegraph  at  their  service,  are  received 
in  distant  parts  of  the  country  as  early 
as  in  the  suburbs  of  London.  The  pe- 
riodical press  and  general  literature  feel 
the  same  impulse  of  advancement,  and 
the  poorest  members  of  the  community 
ben^t  by  the  educational  movement 
which  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of 
Useful  Knowledge  began. 
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1.927.493 
1,169,280 
1,609,747 

266,835 

1,175,616 

995,242: 

5.448.494 
1,111,807 
1,011,885' 
8,324,802' 

421,050 

191,613 

242,663 

167.111 
338,403 
183,166 
335,539 
214,071 
376,482 
116,485| 
282,340 

276.112 
130,653 


£ I 
438,347 
768,050 
706,265 
922,590 
1,574,273 
976,209: 
720,130] 
1,043,514; 
2,028,583 
799.342] 
1,051,517' 
l,6f.5,540 
1,872.097 
1,406,542 
699,529 
757,928 
296,868 
2.340,836 
6,463,36.8 
1,013,767 
2.212,161 
7,584.668 
1,914,282 
994,813 
1,246,474 
978,991 

718.465] 
125,101 

1.199.127 
2,114,789 
1,971,266 
1,407,413 

2.291.128 
1,848,701 
1,769,0081 

260,8161 

1,248,902 

1,072,158 

5.932,846 

1,208,024 

1,148,541 

8,576,281 

468,541 

138.606 

185,839 

167,336 

832,873 

174,175 

834,981 

240,6001 

516.466] 
121,301 
297,9831 
317,486] 
113,577 


49.744,622  82,387,018  30,448.991  22,991,472  59.685.412  64,379,964 
2,163,8011  3,465,717j  2,206,146j  894,829]  2,854,6181  2,940,623 


151, 898, 423|85,802,735|32,655,1S7;2S, 886, 401  ]62, 540, 030, 67,820, 587] 


£ I d. 
44,447'24 
85,252!27 
82.889128 
81.834>21 
80,332112 


86,944 

89,022 

54,848 

196,783 

89,254 

68,232 

177,195 

158,310 

156.6tf 

45,3^1 


,21 

il3 

12 

{23 

127 

15 

'25 

120 

26 

15 


6 4, 589  >20 
29,608]24 
208,258  21 
344,819  13 
88,527119 
180,564^4 
520.687ll6 
207,370]26 
97,67623 
75,415  14 
69,81317 
87, 038129 
8,156  16 
60,088  12 
176.802  20 
107,718  18 
151,82ll26 


23 

|26 

15 

14 
|27 
]l6 

15 
15 
13 

In 


220,077 
144,681  : 
114,612  ■ 
16,484  : 
141,183  : 
72,022  1 
890,426  : 
74,550  1 
62,776  1 
262,100  1 
28,645  14 
18,222  31 
20,065  26 
18,030  26 
81,308  22 
26,050  36 
30,644  22 
22,745  23 
44,333  20 
15,314  30 
28,172  23 
26,072  20 
11,080  23 


506,750  19 
292,035  23 


5,293,785,19 
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AbboUburj,  261.  400. 

Abbot!  Bromley,  493. 

Langley,  487. 

Abenifon,  452.  496. 

Aberdxre,  AASL  ALL  196. 
Aberdoey,  467. 

Aberford,  406.  4^4, 

Aberfniw,  478. 

Aberguvtnny,  302.  491. 
Abemuiw,  466. 

Abery>ti»nth,  460.  491. 
Abingdon,  232,  439. 

Abury,  253. 

Abrewas,  493. 

Accrington,  494. 

Ackworth,  495. 

Adpar,  457.  468. 

Aeron,  460. 

Africa,  ^ 515. 

Age,  sutiftics  of,  498.  500. 
Agricultore,  statistic!  of,  500. 
501.  502.  510.  628. 

practice  of;  $u 

each  county. 

acres  arailable, 

602. 

rental,  610.  528. 

Ainsty,  484. 

Alabfitfter,  355. 

Alcester,  322.  491. 

Aldborough  (Suffolk),  183. 488. 

(Yorkshire),  399. 

494. 

Alderney,  485. 

Alford,  192. 

Alfreton,  351.  460. 

Alkali.  508. 

Allendale,  ASL  195. 

Allerdale,  484. 

Allertonshire,  484. 

Aliington,  490. 

Allonby,  432. 

Almonds,  513. 

Alnwick,  445.  495. 

Alpaca,  503.  505. 

Alresford,  222.  489. 

Alston,  430.  495. 

Alton,  222.  489. 

Altringham,  373.  493. 

Alum,  409.  608. 

Alrerstoke,  489. 

Alwen,  465.  473. 

Ambleside,  426.  49S. 


Amersham,  159.  487. 
Amesbnry,  257.  490. 

Amlwch,  472.  498. 

Ampthill,  lOa.  487. 

Anchovies,  513. 

Andover,  221.  489. 

Anglesey,  151.  196.  509.  528. 

general  description 

of,  lliL  496. 

Anthracite,  4.58. 

Antimony,  279. 

Appleby,  426.  495. 

Appledore,  491. 

Apples,  513. 

Area  of  England,  7.  481. 
Armorial  Bearings,  51Q. 
Arnold,  492. 

Arranfowddy,  69.  463.  465. 
Arrenig  Mawr,  465. 
Arrowroot,  513. 

; Arundel,  208.  488. 

' Ashbourne,  349.  492. 

I Ashburton,  288.  490. 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  831.  492. 
Ashford,  200.  488. 
Ashton-under-Lino,  389.  494. 
498. 

Ashwcll,  154. 

Askrigg,  414. 

Assurance,  510.  518. 
Atheritone,  491. 

Attleborough,  487. 

Auckland,  4.38.  495. 

Auctions,  510.  518. 

Australia,  497.  505.  513,  514, 
515. 

Anstria,  513.  515. 

Avebury,  253. 

Avon  and  Farret,  valleys  of, 
55.  2ia 
Avon,  iL  452. 

Aylesbury,  158.  487. 

Aylsham,  178.  487. 

Ayrshire,  rivers  of,  12. 
Axbridge,  273.  490. 
Axminster,  288.  490. 
Axmouth,  491. 

Bacon,  513. 

Baildon,  49.5. 

Bakcwell,  350.  492. 

Bala,  4^  466.  496. 

Baldock,  154.  487. 


Bullasalla,  480. 

Bambnrough,  446.  484. 
Banipton,  288.  489.  490. 
Banbury,  240.  489. 

Bangor,  489.  478.  498. 

Bank  of  England,  137.  515. 
Borbodocs,  f>13. 

Banlsey,  470. 

Bark.  514. 

Barking,  188.  488. 

Barmouth,  465,  486. 

Barnard  Castle,  438.  49.5. 
Barnet,  1 .58-  487. 

Bamsler,  408.  494. 

Barnstable,  287.  490.  518. 

, Barrow'on-Soar,  492. 

Barton,  356.  492.  494. 

! Basford,  492. 

Basingstoke,  222.  489. 

Basin  (South  Wales),  449. 
Basket  making,  505. 

Bastardy,  5Q2. 

Bath,  270.  490.498.  508.525. 
Batlcy,  494. 

Battle,  212.  488. 

Bawtry,  494. 

Bcaconsfield  (Bucks),  159. 487. 
Beaminster,  265.  490. 
Beaumaris,  472. 

Bcccles,  184.  487. 

Bedalc,  414.  495. 

Bedford,  112. 162.  48L 
Be<lfordshire,  37.  112.  482. 

485.  48I.49L  502.  628. 
geographical  ac- 
count of,  16JL 

Bedlingtonshire,  445. 484.  495. 
Bi‘dwoUy,  491. 

Bedwin,  258.  490. 

Bed worth,  491. 

Beer,  608.  510.  515.  518. 
Beetton,  492. 

Beet-root  sugar,  503. 

Belford,  495. 

Belgrave,  492. 

Bellingham,  498.  j 

Belper,  349.  492. 

Belvoir  Castle,  830. 

Bere  Regis,  490. 

Berkeley,  248.  469. 
Berkhamstead,  154.  487. 
Berkshire,  47.  483.  485.  499. 
502.  528. 
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Berkshire,  geographical  ac> 
count  of,  4b5. 
Bermondsey,  215. 
Bcrwick-upoO'T  weed,  446. 484. 
509.  5TL 

Berwyn,  fifl,  465.  478. 

Bettws, 

Bererley,  419.  495. 

Bewdley,  810.  482. 

Bicester,  489. 

Bideford,  288.  490. 
Biggleav^e,  162.  487. 
Billcricay,  438. 

Bilston,  859.  48L  m 
Bingham,  814.  492. 

Bingley,  400.  494. 

Birkenhead,  872.  498.  524. 
Birmingham,  816.  491.  498. 

^5^  598.  618.  524. 
Birstall,  494. 

Births,  statistics  of,  499,  500. 
Bishop  and  Clerks,  457. 

Bishop  Auckland,  488.  495. 
Bishop's  Castle,  ^7.  493. 

Stortford,  164.  48L 

Waithara,  222.  489. 

Biller,  248.  489. 

Bismuth,  279. 

Blackburo.  889.  494.  498. 
Black  cattle,  457.  476. 

Black  lead,  429. 

Black  mountains,  453.  455. 
Blackpool,  882. 

Blakeney,  48T. 

Blaudfo^  Forum,  265.  499. 
Blechingley,  489. 

Blyth,  492.  496. 

Baking,  191.  488- 
Bodmin,  298.  491. 

Bognor,  208.  488. 

Bolingbroke,  837.  492. 
Bollington,  493. 

Bolsorer,  492. 

Boltonde- Moon,  890.  493. 498. 
604. 

Books,  698.  514.  528. 
Boroughbridge,  399.  494. 
Boston,  888.  492.  517. 
Bournemouth,  489. 

Bovium,  478. 

Box,  490. 

Brackley,  825.  492. 

Bradford  (Wiltshire),  255. 
499. 

— — (Torkshire),  402. 

494.498.  696. 

Brading,  228.  489. 

Bradninch,  289.  491. 
Braintree,  101.  488. 

Bmmber,  4fl8. 

Brampton,  480.  495. 

Brandon,  184.  488. 

Brandy,  518. 

Bhiss ; 3te  Copper. 

Bnuil,  51^  614. 
Brecknockshire,  449. 184.  496. 
699.  628. 


INDEX. 

Brecknockshire,  general  de* 
scription  of,  458.  496. 

Brecon,  454.  496. 

Breiddin,  46.8, 

Brent,  491. 

Brentford,  149.  486. 

Brentwood,  188.  488. 

Brewing,  508.  510.  515.  518. 
firewood,  493. 

Bricks,  507.  518. 

Bridgend,  45(1.  4.58. 
Bridgenorth,  866. 

Bridges,  189.  46L  469. 
Bridgewater,  273.  490. 
Bridlington,  420.  495. 

Bridport,  261.  490. 

Brigg,  492. 

Brightlingsea,  488. 

Brighton,  209.  488.  498.  509. 

518.  525. 

Brill,  487. 

Brimstone,  471.  514. 

Bristles,  514. 

Bristol,  195.  268.  499.  498. 
507.  508.  616,  617,  518. 
525. 

British  Museum,  142. 

Brixharo,  491. 

Brixton,  216. 

Broadstain,  203.  488. 

Bromley,  195.  488. 

Bromwich,  West,  359. 493. 507. 
Bromyard,  306.  491. 
Broomsgrore,  313.  491. 
Broseley,  366.  493. 

Brough,  495. 

Bruton,  292.  490. 

Buckenham,  487. 

Buckingham,  157.  487. 
Buckinghamshire,  42. 482. 486. 
48L  49L  592.  528. 

geographical 

account  of,  156. 
fiudleigh,  491. 

Bud  worth,  493. 

BuUth,  454,  496. 

Bullseum,  454. 

Bullion,  515  ; see  Plate. 
Bttlwell,  492. 

Bungay,  184.  487. 
Buntin^ord,  154.  487. 
Biirford.  242.  489. 

Burgh  Castle,  183. 

Burlington,  420.  495. 
Burnham,  487,  488. 

Burnley,  381.  494. 

Burslem ; see  Potteries. 
Burton-upon-Trent,  857.  493. 
Bury  St  Edmonds,  184.  487. 

- ' (Lancashire),  890.  494. 
Butler,  513. 

Buttons,  506.  525. 

Buxton,  850.  492. 

Bya,  468. 

Cabinet-makers,  508. 

Cader  Idris,  465. 


Cader  Berwyn,  465. 

Caerdiff,  449,  459.  496. 
Caergwyle,  477,  478.  496. 
Caerleon,  302.  491. 
Caermarthen,  455. 
Caermarthenshire,  76*  449. 

484.  496.  599.  628. 

.1  general  de- 
scription of,  4SS.  496.  509. 
Caemarron,  468.  496. 
Caemarronshire,  63.  484.  496. 
509. 

general  de- 
scription of,  467.  496.  528. 
Caerphilly,  450.  453. 

Caerwys,  477,  478.  496. 
Caerwent,  808. 

I Caistor,  492. 

' Calamine ; see  Zinc. 

Caldy,  467. 

Calf  of  Man,  489.  486. 
CallingtoD,  295.  491. 

Caine,  264.  499. 

Calstock,  49L 
Camberwell,  216. 

Cambridge,  168.  487. 
Cambridgeshire,  37.  482.  48S. 
487.  497.  502.  528. 

geographical 

description  of,  166. 
Camborne,  491. 

Camelford,  491. 

Canals,  510. 

Canary,  518. 

Candles,  509. 

Canterbury,  200.  488. 

Canrass,  695. 

Convey,  Isle  of,  180. 
Caoutchouc,  505. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  SOS.  518. 

514,  516. 

Capellante,  453. 

Ca|>es  of  England,  4. 

Car;  see  Coer, 

Cardigan,  460. 

Cardiganshire,  62*  456.  484. 
599.  628. 

general  deaerip- 

tion  of,  459. 

Carlisle,  195.  429.  495.  617. 
Camedds,  471. 

Carpenters,  608.  528. 

Carpets,  505. 

Carsbalton,  217. 

Cartmel,  382. 

Carriages,  51Q.  518. 

Carwen,  466.  496. 

Cashio,  482. 

Caskets,  485. 

Castel  Morlai,  460. 

Castle  Cary,  499. 

Rising,  487. 

Castleton,  351. 

Castletown,  480. 

CatUe,  692.  ^ 612*  624. 
CawaH,  4QQ. 

Cawood,  400.  494. 
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Cawtton,  487. 

C&zton,  487. 

Cearne  Abbas,  265.  490. 

Ofn  Llji,  m. 

Cerns  Abbas,  265.  490. 
Chadderton,  494. 

Chalk,  43. 

Channel  Islands,  485. 
Chapel-en  le'Prith,  351.  492. 
Chard,  m.  490. 

Charing,  488. 

Charmouth,  490. 

Cheese,  513. 

Chatham,  197.  488.  508. 
Cheadle,  35L 
Chedder,  223. 

Chelmsford,  433. 

Chelsea,  149. 

Cheltenham,  246.  480. 
Chepstow,  202.  40L  filS. 
Chert,  47^  477. 

Chertsey,  219.  489. 

Cbesham,  150. 43L 
Cheshire,  23. 40. 62.  ^ 430. 
493.  499,  500.  ^2T  604. 
508,  528. 

■ geography  of,  867, 

493. 

Cheshnnt,  156.  487. 

Cbesiihty  518. 

Chester,  369.  49S,  012. 
Chesterfield,  3.^>1.  49*2. 
Chester-le-Street,  439. 

Cheeiot  Hills,  440. 

Chichester,  207.  433. 

Chili,  ^ ^ 610. 

Chilton  Hill,  157. 

China,  600.  514,  010. 
Chippenham,  254.  490. 
Chipping  Cambden,  249.  489. 

Norton,  24L  439. 

Ongar,  133-  433. 

Sodbttry,  243.  490. 

Chirk,  420.  496. 

Ghisarick,  110.  149.  486. 
Cborley,  331.  494. 
Christchurch,  225.  489. 
Chudleigh,  285.  491. 
Cbnroleigh,  491. 

Church  Htretton,  367.  498. 
Cider,  244.  463. 

Cinnamon,  518. 

Circulation  of  banks,  615. 
Cirencester,  247.  489. 
Clackheaton,  495. 

Clapharo,  216. 

Clare,  488. 

Clase,  496. 

CUy,  366.  476, 422.  507. 
Cleddy,  457. 

Cleobury-Mortimer,  367.  493. 
Cleveland,  484. 

Cley.  487. 

Clifton,  248.  490 : see  Bristol. 
ClipsloD,  326. 

Clilheroe,  33L  494. 

Clorer,  503. 


Cloves,  513. 

Clyde,  valley  of,  12. 

Clywd,  66.  473.  477. 
CoMh'Diaking,  608.  528. 

Coal,  23.  3L  244x  300.  303. 

828,  .841  343.  364.  362. 

868.  878.  396.  424,  434. 

44L  440,  449.  406.  423. 

476.  506-  009.  OIL  528. 
Coasting  trade,  512. 

Cobalt,  279.  868. 

Cocoa,  518. 

Cochineal,  514. 

Cockermouth,  481.  495. 

Cod,  46L  009. 

Coft»e,  510.  618. 

Coraesball,  488. 

Coity  Castle,  458. 

Colchester,  189.  488.  518. 
Coleford,  489. 

Coleshill,  319.  491. 

CollumptoD,  289.  490. 
Colnbrook,  487. 

Colne  Biver,  152. 

— Lancashire,  381.  \ 

494. 

Colyton,  491. 

Combe  Martin,  491. 
Comb-making,  508.  523. 
Congleton,  871.  493. 

CoDorium,  469,  470. 

Conwy,  64.  468,  469.  496. 
Coopers,  508. 

Copper-mining,  268.  279.  291. 
363.  323.  409.  429.  449. 
464.  466.  460.  464.  46L 
471,  422.  429.  606.  009. 
614. 

Coquet  Island,  447. 

Corby,  492. 

Cordage.  505,  514. 

Corfe  Castle,  263.  490. 
Cork-cutting,  508.  614.  | 

Com,  60S.  613.  623.  I 

Cornwall,  02.  433.  430.  49L 
502.  507,608,609.  623. 

- - geographical  account 

of,  290.  491. 

Corsham,  490. 

Corwen,  466.  496. 

Cothy,  455. 

Cottin^am,  495. 

Cotton  manufacture,  SOI.  504. 

513,  614. 

County  rates,  519. 

Coventry,  313.  49L  609.  i 
Cowbridge,  450,  451.  496. 
Cowes,  227.  489. 

Coxhoe,  495. 

Cradley,  441. 

Craig  Uocli,  467. 

CragiiS,  455. 

Cranbome,  266.  490. 
Cranbrooke,  199.  488. 

Cravford,  488. 

Crediton,  289.  400. 

Crewkcme,  274.  490. 


Criceatb,  469.  496. 

Cricb,  492. 

Crickhowell,  454,  465.  496. 
Crick  lade,  263.  490. 

Criminal  statistics,  502.  519. 

024.  026. 

Cromer.  123.  432. 

CromfoH,  350. 

Cromlechs,  471. 

Crompton,  494. 

Crowland,  or  Croylaod,  839. 
492. 

Crowle,  492. 

Croydon,  21L  439. 

Cuba,  51^  014. 

CiMkheld,  488. 

Cumberland,  ^ H,  106.  467. 
434.  490.  602.  606.  507. 
609.  623. 

geography  of,  426. 

495. 

Currants,  518. 

Customs  duties,  517. 

Cutlery,  506.  523. 

Cymmen,  467. 

Oynfsol  Falls.  466. 

Cwmdare,  496. 

Dagenham,  488. 

Darlaston,  498. 

Darlington,  488.  495. 

Dartfbrd,  196.  433. 

Dartmouth,  236.  490.  613. 
Dartmoor,  rivers  of,  63.  60. 
Darwen,  494. 

Daventiy,  825.  492. 

Dawley,  493. 

Dawlisb,  ^ 49L 
Deal,  203.  433. 

Deane,  494. 

Deaths,  statistics  of,  499,  500» 
Debenbaro,  488. 

Debt,  national,  510.  517. 
Debtors,  602. 

Deddington,  241.  489. 

Dedham,  488. 

Dee,  Nith  and  Annan,  valleys 
of,  13. 

Dee,  62.  460.  423. 

Deeping,  492. 

Denbigh,  424.  496. 
Denbighshire,  436.  496.  609. 
628. 

' general  descrip- 

tion of,  473.  496. 

Denmark,  506.  612.  515. 

Dent,  494. 

Denton,  165. 

DeptfoM,  194. 

Derby,  105.  343.  492.  498. 
505.  525. 

Derbyshire,  24.  36.  105.  483. 
436.  492.  602.  604.  5^ 
602.  623. 

— — ^ geography  of,  845. 
492. 

Derefaam,  East,  179.  487. 
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Derwent  Water,  21L 
Devila  Bridge,  461. 

Deriaei,  4flO. 

Deronport,  2&2> 

Deronahirc  and  Cornwall, 
monnUins  of, 

— — geographical  ac- 
count of,  275. 

6L  215-  IM-  4fi5. 

497.  501.  502.  507,  503, 
509.  510  525- 
Dewibury,  404.  494. 

Diganwr,  470. 

Dinaa  Powia,  450. 
Dinaa-y-Mowddy,  466. 

Diaa,  1HL  452- 
DiitilHng,  50S ; utt  Spirits. 
Disynwy,  465. 

Docks,  LLL  UJu  456. 

Dogs,  602.  510-  512. 
Dolbadem,  470. 

Dolgelly,  166-  496. 

Doncaster,  105.  101. 

races,  105, 

Donnington,  339.  492. 
Dorchester,  241.  26Q.  489, 
490. 

Doikioff,  213.  489. 

Dorsetshire,  483.  4R5.  490. 
497,  498.  502-  528. 

— geographical  ac- 
count of,  ‘2 ■'/  . 190. 

Douglas,  480. 

Dorer,  200-  IM.  51L 
Dotot,  loa.  465. 

Dowlais,  451. 

Downham,  487. 

Downton,  25Z.  490. 

Drajrton,  865.  493. 

Driffield,  Great,  421.  495. 
Droitwich,  311.  49l.  608. 
Dronfield,  351.  492. 

Droxford,  480 
Drypool,  418. 

Dudley,  812.102. 

Duffieid,  492. 

Duffryn  Llynri,  4.58. 
DnkinBeld,  493.  504. 
Dulrerton,  275.  490. 
Dunchureb,  820.  491. 

Dunham,  344. 

Dunstable,  163.  487. 

Dunster,  275.  490. 

Dnnwich,  4 88. 

Durham,  2L.  184,  485.  495. 
497.  499,  500.  602.  502. 
509  528 

gwgniphy  of,  438. 

495.  .506 

■ City,  135-  495. 

—  Dnirersity,  436. 

Dunley.  248.  489. 

Diitchland,  5^  500.  ^ 518- 
Dyeing,  508. 

Dye  woods.  514. 

Dyfi,  00. 105- 
Dyrwhydd,  100. 


INDEX. 

Earsbam,  487. 

Earthenware ; see  Potteries. 
Easingwold,  417.  495. 
Eastbourne,  211.  488. 

East  Indies  ; »ee  India. 

Retford,  812. 102. 

Eoclea,  494. 

EcclesOeld,  494. 

Bccleahall,  857.  498. 

Eccleston,  494. 

Eckington,  492. 

Eden,  Valley  of  the,  10. 
Edgeware,  486. 

Edmonton,  486. 

Education,  521.  524.  525. 

527. 

Bdwy,  461. 

Eggs,  518. 

Egham,  486. 

Egremont,  182,  495. 

Egton,  495. 

Egypt,  518-515. 

Kistedfodd,  477. 

Elan,  461. 

Ellesmere,  865. 

Elwy,  478. 

Ely,  110. 

Isle  of,  12L  182-  487. 

Embankment,  465. 

Bmigration,  497.  501. 
Bmplo3nnenU  of  population, 
500-628. 

Emsworth,  489. 

Enfield,  151. 180. 

Engineering,  512. 

ExoLAifl>  Great  Britain); 
extent  of  surfitoe,  7. 181. 

heights  of  a portion 

of,  15. 

statistics,  481. 

and  Wales,  civil  and 

ecclesiastical  divisions,  120. 
482. 

— political 

divisions,  129. 

statistics, 

481. 

English,  119- 
Bpping,  109.  188.  488. 

Epsom,  218.  487. 

Bpworth,  88L 102. 

Bpynt,  7^  153. 

Krith,  488. 

Esher,  489. 

Eskdale,  484. 

Essex,  48. 100. 182.  185.  m 
497.  500-  502.  500.  528. 

geographical  account  of, 

186. 

Ethnology,  115. 110.100. 
Eton,  college  of,  160. 

Evershot,  490. 

Bvesham,  812.  491. 

Ewell,  181L 
Ewenny,  453. 

Excise,  51L  518. 

Bxe,  riv^,  50.  276. 


Exeter,  50. 280. 100. 108. 51g, 

517  .525 

Exmouth,  50.  286.  491. 
Exports,  618.  514,  515. 

Eye,  181.  188. 

Fairford,  249.  489. 

Fakenham,  487. 

Falls,  Ififi- 188- 113- 
Falmoutb,  296.  491.  518. 
Parebam,  225.  489. 

Faringdon,  232.  489. 

Pamdon,  475. 

Fambam,  218.  489. 

Pam  Islands,  446. 
Famlingbam,  188. 487. 
Famworth,  494. 

Faversham,  199.  488. 

Pazely,  493. 

Felting,  505. 

Fenny  Stratford,  158.  487. 
Pens,  10. 

Festiniog,  465.  496. 

Ferershani,  199-  488. 

Pigs,  513. 

Piles,  500. 

Filey,  495. 

Finsbury,  486  ; see  London. 
Fire  Assurance,  510.  518. 
Fisheries,  509.  511,  512  ; see 
Cod,  Herring,  Mackarel. 
Fishgtiard,  459.  496. 
Flamboroogh,  421.  405. 

Head,  1- 121. 

Flannel,  158. 162. 161. 156. 
Flax,  268.  508.  505-  518. 
Fleetwood,  101.  516.  518. 
Flint,  116. 106. 

; Plinuhire,  68.  178.  185.  106. 
500-  528. 

geographical  descrip* 

[ tion  of,  17.'r,  i »6. 

; Floor-cloth,  505.  62JL 
■ Foleshill,  lOL 
Folkstone,  201.  188.  516. 
Fordingbridge,  4S9. 

Fnulsh^,  4?^ 

Powey,  201. 101. 

Pranilingbam,  188.  487. 

France,  505,  506.  507.  512. 
518. 

Frciddin,  463. 

Priskney,  492. 

Frodshom,  872.  493. 

Pul  bam,  149. 

Funds ; see  Debt. 

Furness,  17.  375.  484.  606, 
607.  516. 

— Dalton  in,  882.  494. 
Fustian,  505. 

Gunsborougb,  337.  492.  516, 
517. 

Gamekeepers,  510.  518. 
Game-laws,  502.  518. 

Gan  tang,  882.  494. 

Gas,  5U8. 
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Gatetb«ad,  4S7.  443. 
Germany;  tte  Dutchland. 
Gi^Iciwick,  400. 

Gillingham,  *26.’>.  48S. 

Ginger,  513. 

Glamford  Briggs,  836. 1&2. 
Qlomorganthire,  484.  496, 
4^4M.  528. 

— general  de- 

•cription  of,  448.  496. 

Glas  Llyn,  iM. 

Gloss  manufocture,  S07.  515. 
523.  525. 

Glastonbury,  272.  490. 
Glendale,  484. 

Qlotsop,  492.  504. 

Gloucester,  245. 49Q.  506.  516. 
517. 

Gloucestershire,  41.  483.  490. 
501.  5112.  506.  52Sx 

■ geographical 
account  of,  24:2.  490. 

Glores,  506. 

Gnats,  468. 

Godaiming,  218.  489. 
Godmanebester,  487. 

Gold,  5QL  SDL 
Gomersall,  404. 

Goodmanham,  422. 

Goole,  4^  5M.  518. 

Gosport,  224-  489. 

Goudhurst,  488. 

Oraroponnd,  491. 

Grantham,  338.  492. 

Gxasholm,  457. 

Gravesend,  198.  488. 

Great  Britain  {ife  ttito  Eng- 
land) ; geographical  position 
and  extent,  2± 

islands  and 

irregularities  of  coast,  3.  5. 

■ — - extent  of  sur- 

&ce,  Z. 

physical  de- 

Kription,  8. 

central  high- 
lands, 16. 23.  36. 

- valleys,  IIL 

27. 

■ climate,  me- 
teorology, dec.,  1 0.5. 

■ ' population, 

115 ; see  Statistics. 

Greece,  613.  515. 

Greenwich,  194.  488. 

Grimsby,  336.  432.  51^  517. 
Grindstones,  434. 

Grinstead,  Host,  211.  488. 
Guano,  508. 

Guernsey,  48,5. 

Guiana,  513.  515. 

Guildford,  217.  489. 
Guisborotigb,  412.  49.5. 
Guiseley,  495. 

Gunpowder,  508. 

Gnns,  636.  623.  625. 

Gypsum,  341.  424.  508. 


I Habergham,  404. 

' Hackney,  148. 

Haddon  Hall,  352. 

Hadleigh,  185. 

Haileybury  College,  153.  487. 
Hair  working,  505. 

Hales  Owen,  368.  42L  433. 
Halesworth,  183.  487. 

Halifax.  463.  484.  464.  666. 
Hallamshire,  484. 

Hallaton,  492. 

Halstead,  166.  488. 

Haltwhii)tle,  445.  495. 
Hambledon,  489.  I 

Hammersmith,  149.  ! 

Hampshire,  4^  63.  483.  485.  ' 
400-  500.  5(l2.  5D8.  509.528. 
geographical  ac- 
count of,  219.  490. 
Hampstead,  148. 

Hampton  Court,  150.  486. 
Handsworth,  493. 

Hanging,  502. 

Hanley ; see  Potteries. 
Hardware,  50rt.  514. 

Harlech,  4G6 
Harleston,  487. 

Hnriing,  4SS. 

Harlow,  488, 

Harrington,  4 .32.  495. 

Harrold)  4S7. 

Harrow,  150.  486. 

Horrowgate,  899.  494. 

Hart  Fell.  14. 

Hartlaud,  491. 

Hartlepool,  43L  465.  566. 
Harwich,  191.  488.  516. 
Haslemere,  219.  489. 

I Haslingden,  381.  494. 

Hastings,  21 1.  488.  509. 
Hoswell,  495. 

Hatfield,  166,  487. 

Uatherleigb,  491. 

' Hailing,  50.5.  514. 
l Havant,  489. 

■.  Haverfordwest,  458.  496. 
Haverhill,  185.  488. 

Ha  warden,  477.  496. 

Hawes,  414.  49.5. 

Hawkeshead,  3S2.  494. 

Hay,  466.  466. 

. Hayling  Island,  225.  489. 

I Hi  anor,  492. 

^ Heap,  494. 

Heaton  Norris,  494. 
Hedingham,  488. 

Hedon,  426.  466. 

Helmsiey,  412.  495. 

Helstone,  296.  491. 

Helvellyn,  16.  427. 

Hemel  Hempstead,  154.  487.  i 
Hemp,  266.  463.  565.  513. 
Henley,  24D  4ML 
Henley  in  Arden,  491. 
Hereford,  305.  491. 
Herefordshire,  48.3.  485.  491. 
467.  498.  666.  662.  626. 
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Herefordshire,  geographical  ac- 
count of,  303.  491. 

Henn,  48.5. 

Herrings,  461.  471.  479.  509. 
616. 

Hertford,  163.  486. 
Hertfordshire,  37.  1 52.  4S2. 
485.  486.  497.  499.  5o2. 
528. 

Hexham,  44.5.  49.5. 
Hexhomshire,  484. 

Heydon,  495. 

Heylesbury,  490. 

Hides,  506  ; see  Leather. 
Higham  Ferrers,  826.  492. 
Highgnte,  148. 

High  worth,  253.  490. 

High  Wycombe,  160.  487. 
Hinckley,  .3.30.  492. 

Bindley,  494. 

Hindon,  257.  490. 

Hindostan;  see  India. 
Hinghara,  179.  487. 

Hirael,  496. 

Hiraothog,  66.  473. 

Hitchin,  151.  4S7. 

Hoddesdon,  1 56.  487. 
Holbeach,  339.  492. 
Holdcrness,  415.  484. 

Holland,  163. 162. 

Netherlands,  512, 

513;  see  Dntchland. 
Hollingworth,  493. 

Holsworthy,  491. 

Holt,  176. 176.  IfiL  166. 
Holyhead,  472.  496. 

Holy  Island,  or  Lindis&m,  447. 
Holywell,  476.  487.  496.  509. 
Honduras,  514. 

Honiton,  286.  490. 

Hops,  663.  566.  613. 
Honicastle,  387.  492. 
Hornchurch,  488 
Hornsea,  421.  495. 

Horses,  50.3.  510.  518. 
Horsham,  266.  488. 

Horwicb,  494. 

Hosiery.  504- 
Houghton-le-Spring,  495. 
Hounslow,  1.50-  486. 

Houses,  number  of,  498.  510. 
Ilowdcn,  422.  495. 
Huddersfield,  162. 161.  666. 
Hull,  117.  495.  498.  663. 518. 

516.  617,  613.  526. 

Hull  River,  416. 

Hollshire,  484. 

Hulton,  494. 

Humber  Hirer,  415. 

Hungary,  613.  616. 
Hungerford,  232.  49Q. 
Hunmanby,  422.  495. 
Huntingdon,  165.  487. 
Huntingdonshire,  482.  486. 
137. 16L  662.  623. 

geographical 

account  of,  DLL  437. 
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Hiirdsfield,  4A3. 

Byde,  m 50L 
Hythe,  ^flS. 

Idiots,  fiOO- 
Idle,  m. 

Ilcheeter,  21L 
Ilford,  IM.  4M. 

Ilfracombe,  288.  490. 

Ilkeston,  492, 
liminster,  275.  490. 

IlsUy,  400. 

Immigration,  499. 

Imports,  518. 

India,  505. 50L  512|  ^ 514^ 
515. 

Indigo,  514j 
Ingntestone,  IM.  488. 

Ionian  Isles,  512. 

Ipswich,  182-  487.  617. 

Irebj,  405. 

Irel^d,  imports  from,  508. 
Iron.  244.  210. 202.  200.  805. 
308.  828.  848.  854.  882. 

818.  200.  400.  420.  484. 

44L  440.  454.  478.  470. 

508.  509,  610,  51L  51L 
Irron,  454. 

Isinglass,  518. 

Islandthire,  484. 

Isle  of  Wight,  225.  488.  400. 
Isleharo,  487. 

Islington,  149. 

Italy,  505.  ^ 518. 

Ithon,  461. 

Iringhoe,  Bocks,  158.  487. 
Irory  working,  5Q8.  528. 
Ixworth,  184.  488. 

Jamiuca,  518,  514. 

Jarrow,  405. 

Java,  51&  515. 

Jersey,  485. 

Jet,  608. 

Jethon,  486. 

Jears,  6Q0. 

Kegworth,  492. 

Keighley,  494. 

Kellow,  405. 

Kendal,  425.  484.  405. 

Kenfig,  458.  405. 

Kenflwoith,  320.  491. 
Kenninghall,  487. 

Kensington,  145.  486. 

Kent,  50.  482.  485.  488.  400, 
501,  502.  500,  528. 

and  Sussex  Hills,  58. 

geographical  account  of, 

191.  488. 

Kestereo,  488.  402. 

Keswick,  422.  405. 

Kettering.  825.  492. 

Kew,  217.  485. 

Keynsham,  400. 

Kihber,  460. 

Kidderauoster,  810.  491.  605. 


Kidwelly,  465,  455,  405. 
Kimberworth,  495. 

Kimbolton,  166.  487. 

Kineton,  or  Kington,  822.  492. 
Kingtbridge,  284.  491. 
Kingsclere,  222.  489^ 
Kingston,  Surrey,  217.  480. 

upon  Hull;  sesHull. 

Kingswood,  248. 

Kington,  806.  822.  402. 

Kirk  Oswald,  480.  495. 
Kirkby  Lons^le,  426.  405. 

lloorside,  496. 

Stephen,  426.  405. 

Kirkham,  881.  494. 

Kirton,  387.  402, 

Kitterland,  480. 
Knaresborough,  398.  404, 
Knighton,  462.  496. 

Knucklas,  462.  496. 
Knutsford,  878.  493. 

Kyloee,  479. 


Lace,  605. 

Lake,  10,  428,  454,  465. 
468. 

Lambeth,  216.  486. 

Lamboum,  489. 

Lampeter,  460.  496. 
Lancashire,  17,  28,  484,  485. 
404,  4^  498,  500, 

501.  502.  504,  606,  6^ 
508.  509,  510.  628j 
Furness. 

geography  of,  874. 

404. 

tADcasW,  879.  494.  617. 

Land ; statistics  of ; see  Agri* 
culture. 


Land's  Bnd,  5,  6L 
Langport,  274.  490. 
lAugharne,  8L  455,  456.  496. 
Launceston,  298.  491. 
Lavenbam,  185.  488. 
Larington,  490. 

Lea  Kiver,  152. 

Lead,  244, 268, 270, 20L  848, 
363-  368-  878,  806-  420- 
484.  441.  454,  465.  456, 
457-  4^  461-  458-  455, 
467.  471-  4^  474i  47^ 
477.470-  SOESOfl-  515- 


Leamington  Priors,  821.  491. 
Leather,  506.  514. 
Leatherhead,  218-  480. 
Lechlade,  249.  490. 
Leckhampton,  490. 

Ledbury,  306.  491. 

Leeds,  401- 404- 408.  506.  507, 
508.  518.  524- 
Leck,  850-  498. 

Lefrwicb,  493. 

Legacy  dutiee,  500.  510.  518. 
Leicester,  820.  492.  498.  504. 


618, 

Leicestenbire,  25, 34-  488.485. 
492.  501.  502.  505,  528. 


Leicestershire,  geography  of, 
326.  402. 

Leigh,  802.  488.  404. 

Leighton  Bitxxard,  162.  487. 
Lenham,  488. 

Leominster,  306.  491. 
Leoearum,  452. 

Lewes,  209.  488. 

Lewisham,  195,  488 
Leybum,  414.  495. 

Leyland,  494. 

Lichfield,  858.  408. 

Life  i statistics  of,  499,  500. 
Lignite,  409. 

Lime,  508.  511. 

Limestone,  268.  278.  800.  805. 
841.  848.  354-  363-  378- 
396.  420.  484-  442,  4^ 
455.  465.  476.  470.  503. 

508.  500,  511. 

Lincoln,  335-  492. 

Lincolnshire,  ^ 30-  488.  492. 

407-500.502,528. 

geography  of,  332- 

492. 

Lindisfisrn,  447- 
Lindsey,  488.  492. 

Linen,  614  ; tee  Flax. 

Linton,  487. 

Liquorice,  514. 

Liakeard,  298.  491. 

Litckam,  48H. 

Littlehampton,  488. 

Liverpool,  882.  498.  498.  608, 

509.  518.  517,fil8.  524. 

docks,  884. 

Liversedge,  495. 

Lisard  Point,  4.  61. 

Liampeter,  460.  406. 

Llanberia,  468. 

Llandaff,  451. 

Llandeilo  Vawr,  466.  406- 
Llandovery,  455.  457.  406- 
Llandrindod,  461. 

Llanelly,  440-  456.  406- 

500. 

Llanercbymedd,  472.  496. 
Llanfyllin,  464.  406. 
Llongadock,  457. 

Llangefrii,  472.  496. 
Llangeveloch,  460. 

Llangollen,  475.  406. 
Llanidloes,  464.  496. 

Llanrwst,  475. 

Llantrissent,  451.  406- 
Llantwit,  453. 

Llanvyrnach,  457. 
Llonymynecb,  464. 

Llw,  455. 

Llwchwr,  462. 

Llyn  Gwj’nen,  468. 

Talylln,  465- 

y Dinas,  468. 

Locks,  606. 

Loddon,  487. 

London  and  environs,  110,  111. 
103-  216. 
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London  iind  environi,  general 
deacripUon  of,  1X2.  19a.  2LL 
file. 

' tupp)e> 

ment  to  dcKription,  519. 

— statistics 

O^  ififi* *  Afla.  6^  6U9. 
£13.517.  518.  S28. 
lamgDor,  4&a. 

Loogtown,  480.  405. 

Looe,  Bast  and  West,  SQ4  4ft1 
Lostarithie],  ^Q4,  491. 
Loughborough,  880.  402. 
Loughor,  452. 

Louth,  387.  402. 

Lowestoft,  IM.  laa.  51fl. 

Low  Levton,  18ft. 

Ludgershall,  258  400. 

Ludlow,  3g5.  40.3. 

Lug.  451. 

Lunatics,  500. 

Luton,  IfiS.  4fl7. 

Lutterworth,  880.  402. 

Ljdd,  488. 

L^rrae  Regis,  282,  400 
Lymington,  225.  480. 
Ljndhiirst,  480. 

Lrnn  Regis,  170.  487.  517. 
Lythain,  ^ ^ 

Maedesfield,  ai2x  498. 

Mace,  518. 

Machinery,  514. 

Machynlleth,  464.  496. 
Mackarel,  461.  500. 

Madder,  514 
Madeira,  61.8. 

Madeley  Market,  866.  4 98. 
Madron,  491. 

Maidenhead,  288.  480. 
Maidstone,  IfiA.  488. 

Maldon,  IHL  488 
Males  and  females,  statistics, 
AM. 

Malmesbury,  254.  400. 

Malpas,  873.  AM. 

Malt,  50a.  6DI  £13. 

Malton,  New,  410.  495. 
Malrem,  811.  401, 

Man,  Isle  of,  8.  4£7.  485. 

~ gtneral  descrip* 

tion  of,  478. 

Manchester,  886.  498.  408 
£QL  5^  fillfl.  510,  617, 
filfi.  52L 

Manganese,  268.  270.  470 

508. 

Manningtree,  190.  488. 
Manaheld,  848.  402 
Manufrctnres,  statistics  of,  500. 
504  ; res  Colton,  Plaa,  Iron, 
Minerals,  Silk,  Wool. 
Haiaxion,  207.  401. 

Marble,  8££.  362.  455. 

March,  122.  487. 

Margam,  458. 

Margate,  202.  488.  509. 


Market  Boswortb,  880.  402. 

Duwnham,  487. 

Drayton,  865.  498. 

Hnrborougb,  330.  492. 

lUisen,  337.  402. 

Wcighton,  422.  495. 

■■  Wickham,  488. 
Marlborough,  25.3.  490 
Marlow,  (ircal,  1 .50.  487. 
Mnr|>le,  493. 

Marriage,  statistics  of,  499. 
£M. 

Marshheld,  489. 

Marylfbone,  486. 

Maryiwrt,  432.  433.  £116.  518. 
Mashtin),  414  49.5, 

M;ill<Kk,  341L  492 
MauisbuII,  487. 

Mauritius,  513. 

Maw,  460. 

Mecklenburg,  51 3. 

Medicincs,  514. 

Medway  Kiver,  192. 
Melbourne,  492. 

Melcnmbf  Regis,  202.  490. 
Melfurd,  487. 

Melksham,  254.  490. 

Mellon  Mowbray,  330.  492. 
Menai  Strait,  470. 

Mendlesham,  48H. 

Mere,  257.  490. 

Merionethshire,  4 84  496.  500 
general  descrip- 
tion of,  ifil.  4M.  528 
Merlyn  ponies,  463. 

Mersey,  Valley  of  the,  2L 

Isle  of,  190. 

River,  375. 

Merstham,  489. 

Merthyr  Tydfil,  ^ 4ML  4M.  ! 

498.  sua. 

Merlon,  217. 

Methwold,  487. 

Metropolis ; tt€  London. 
Mevagissev,  491. 

Middlesex’  432.  4^  436.  4^ 
498.  499.  500,  501.  502, 
£1IL  528. 

— description  of,  129. 

486 

Middlcham,  414.  49.5. 
Middlesborough,  495.  516. 
Middleton,  3101  494. 
Middlewich,  371.  408. 

Midhum,  209  488. 

Milbome  Port,  400. 

Mildenhall,  134.  488. 

Milford,  453.  426.  562. 
Millbrook,  480. 

Millinery,  508. 

MUlom,  405. 

Millstones,  434.  467.  47L 
Milnthorpe,  495, 

Milton,  122.  433. 

Milverton,  275.  426. 

Minchin  Hampton,  24  7.  489. 
Minehead,  27.5.  490.  1 


Minerals,  566.  ^9.  610 ; ses 
Bismuth,  Calamine,  Coal, 
Copper,  Iron,  Lead,  Lime- 
stone, ManjRLnese,  Mt,  Sil- 
ver, Slate,  Stone,  Tin,  Zinc. 
Mining;  see  Minerals. 

Minster,  208. 

MirHeld,  495. 

Miskin,  450. 
j Mitcham,  489. 

‘ Mitcheldean,  490. 

Modbury,  284.  490. 

I Modwl  Eilhin,  478. 

' Moel  Faramen,  476. 

I Hebog,  467. 

Park,  476. 

Mohair,  5(i.5. 

Molasses,  513. 

Mold,  477.  478. 

Moldavia,  513.  515. 

Molton,  490. 

Monmouth,  301.  491. 
Monmouthshire,  77.  483.  485. 
42L  197^  49^  422.  502. 
528. 

geographical 

account  of,  299.  491. 

Monte  Video,  514,  .5 1 5. 
Montgomery,  463.  496. 
Montgomeryshire,  484.  496. 
509.  523. 

* general  de- 

scription of,  462.  496. 
Moreton-on-the- .Marsh,  490. 

— ^ - Hampstead,  491. 
Morley,  495. 

Morpeth,  445.  495. 

Mortlake,  217. 

Mottram,  493. 

Mount  Edgeciunbe,  288. 

Sorel,  .330-  49  >. 

Muker,  413.  425. 

Musical  instruments,  508.  523. 
Mynach,  461. 

Mynyd  Du,  453.  455. 

Nails,  506-  509. 

Nailsea,  490. 

Nantwich,  371.  493. 

Naples,  ^ 515. 

Narberth,  459.  484. 

Neath,  73.  44^  45£L  452.  426. 
Needham  Market,  184.  488. 
Needles,  506. 

Neston,  372.  493. 

Netley  Abbey,  228. 

Nevin,  470.  496. 

Newark,  848.  492. 

New  Brighton,  872. 
Newborough,  478, 

Newbury,  232.  432. 

Newcas6e,  442.  4.50.  495.  408. 
506.  507.  563.  517. 

Emlyn,  457.  426. 

under  Lyme,  493. 

Newent,  249.  489. 

Newhaveii,  210,  .518. 
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Newmarket,  171. 487. 
Newnham,  490. 

Newport  (Ule  of  Wight),  227. 
489. 

(Monmouthshire), 301. 

Pngnell,  48L 

(Pembrokeshire),  459. 

49fi. 

(Shropshire),  8BS. 

Newspapers,  506.  518- 
Newstead  Abbey,  344. 

Newton,  892. 

Abbot,  iHL 

in  Mackerheld,  494. 

Newtown,  227. 

• (Montgomery),  M4. 

498. 

Nejland,  185.  468. 

Niton,  489. 

Norfolk,  43.  172.  4S2. 

487.  497.  502.  509.  523. 

Suffolk,  and  Essex, 

physkal  points  of,  3L  43. 

geographical  account 

of,  112. 

Northallerton,  414.  434.  495. 
Northampton,  824.  491.  50ft. 
Northamptonshirc,  41.  488. 
4S5.  5£»2.  523. 

geography 

of,  323.  49L 
North  Curry,  490. 

Leach,  247.  490. 

Northumberland,  21.  484,  485. 
495.  49L  499.  602.  606. 
601.  602.  623. 

geography  of, 

439.  495. 

Northwich,  371.  403. 

Norway,  512,  613,  614.  515. 
Norwich,  116.  43L  493.  606. 

508.  613. 

Norwood,  218 

Nottingham,  842.  492.  493. 
604.  518. 

Nottinghamshire,  35. 433. 485. 
492.  500.  502.  600,  623. 

geography  of, 

340.  422. 

Nuneaton,  318.  491. 

Nutmegs,  518. 

Oakham,  332.  492. 

Oakham pton,  287.  491. 

Ochre,  305. 

Odibam,  222.  489. 

Ofes  Dyke,  415, 423. 

Ogmorc,  449.  450.  453. 

Oil,  602.  514. 

Oldbury,  493. 

Oldham,  321. 424. 423.  604. 
Olire  oil,  .509.  514. 

Ollerton,  492. 

Olney,  1.58.  487. 

Onions,  503. 

Opium,  514. 


Orford,  468. 

Organs,  508. 

Ormskirk,  392,  494. 

Orsett,  488. 

Orton,  425. 

Oswaldtwistle,  494. 

Oswestry,  885.  423.  I 

Otley,  400. 424.  | 

Ottery  St  Mary,  286.  490.  I 
Oundle,  320,  422. 

Oose  and  Trent  Valley  and 
streams,  23.  40.  I 

Birer,  in  Bedfordshire,  j 

181, 

Over,  493. 

Overton,  478.  496. 

Oxford,  105.  236,  490. 

University  of,  235. 

Oxfordshire,  483.  41^  490. 
602,623. 

geographical  ac- 
count of,  49Q.  497. 
Oxney,  482. 

Oystermouth,  453.  496. 
Oysters,  277. 

Pndtiington,  486. 

Psidstow,  21)5.  491. 

Paignton,  491. 

Painswnck,  218.  432. 

PRinter’s  colours,  5Q8. 

Palm  oil,  509. 

Pancras,  8l,  iSG. 

Pangboum,  489. 

Paper,  606.  613.  523. 

Parcels,  512. 

Parkgate,  o72. 

! Parj'i  Mountain,  471.  472. 
Patdngton,  420.  495. 

Paupers,  601 ; ser  PiKir  Law. 
Peak  (The),  iilO.  34L  433. 
Pearl  working,  5(i8. 

Pj^at,  460.  4l-5.  471. 

Peel,  48)]. 

Ptnnberton,  494. 

Porabrey,  496. 

Perabridge,  306. 

Pembroke,  453.  406. 
Pembrokeshire,  449.  484.  496. 
498.  509.  528. 

■ general  descrip- 
tion o^  457.  496. 

Pendleton,  494. 

Penkelly,  454. 

Penkridge,  359.  493. 

I Penmaenmawr,  467.  523. 

I Penrhyn,  409,  470. 

I Penrith,  431.  495. 

Pcnrvn,  298.  491. 

I Pens^  606.  523.  525. 

Pensance,  297.  491.  516. 
Popper,  518. 

Pershore,  491. 

Peterborough,  325.  491. 
Petersfteld,  222.  432. 
Petberton,  4 90. 

Petwortb,  209.  4 88. 


Pianofortes,  SQ8.  523.  . .. 
Pickering,  4in.  495. 

Picton,  457. 

Pilkiogton,  494.  *; 

Pill,  420. 


Pimblemere,  466.  466. 

Pimento,  613. 

Pins.  508.  .525.  /t, 

Plaa  Newvdd.  472.  . .A 

Plaster  of  Paris,  5Q8. 

Plate,  60L  610.  616.  615. 


625. 


PliulimmoD,  70.  483. 
Plumbago,  420. 

Plymouth,  195.  262.  49Q.  498. 


60S.  616,  617.  626. 
Plympton  Earle,  284.  491. 
Pocklington,  422.  495. 

Police,  522.  524 ; see  Crimi- 
nals. 

Ponies,  479. 

Pontefract,  495.  494. 

Pont  (’ysilt,  474.  475. 
Pnnt-y-Monach,  481. 
Pont\'pool,  302.  491. 

Poole,  234,  42fL  518. 

Poor  law,  m 4gT7l32.  501. 


51 Q.  619.  528. 


Population  table,  4S1. 

age  of,  table,  498. 

birthplace  of,  499. 

births,  4^  500.  502. 

critninalTi^  519.  524. 

525. 


■ deaths,  500. 

decennial,  table,  485. 

497. 

education,  521.  524.  526. 

emigration,  497.  501. 

employment,  5QQ. 

England,  481. 

food,  603. 

house  accommodation, 

498. 

idiots,  50Q. 

illegitimate,  500.  602. 

immigration,  449. 

lunatics,  5QQ. 

males  and  females,  498. 

marriages,  499. 60^  620. 

of  counties,  432. 

of  loams,  table,  43&  423. 

per  sq^uare  mile,  table, 

482. 

Wales,  484. 

wealth,  610. 

wealthier  classes,  500. 

Porcelain,  477.  507. 

Porth  Cawl,  450.  453. 
Portland  Isle,  282.  610> 

Port  Madoc,  470. 

Portshcad,  490. 

Portsmouth,  223.  489.  498. 
503. 

dockyard,  224. 

Port  St.  Mary,  4iitL 
j Fortugid,  513,  614,  515. 
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Poit  Office,  137.  518. 

Potteries  (The),  3S7.  477.  492. 

498.  507.  509.  515.  518. 
potion  (Bedfordshire),  162. 
487. 

Foulton*cam*Seaconib,  372. 

(lAncashire),881. 4M. 

PowU,  45E 
Precclly,  457. 

Preecot,  392.  494. 

Preitbury,  493. 

Presleign,  462.  406. 

Preston,  380.  4t)3.  498.  516, 
617,  518.  525. 

— — ■ general  description  of, 

aao.  525. 

population,  1841,195. 

Prettwich,  494. 

Priestholm,  473. 

Prince's  Risborough,  487. 
Printing,  506.  523. 

Prisoners ; ste  Criminal  Statis- 
Ues. 

Probate  duties,  500.  510.  518. 
Property  tax,  510.  517.  528. 
table  of  assess- 
ment to,  528. 

Provisions,  importation  of,  513; 

$ee  Com. 

Prunes,  513. 

Prussia,  ^ M3,  514^  515. 
Publicans,  .501.  518.  523 ; see 
Spirits. 

Purbeck  Isle,  263. 

Purfleet,  188. 

Putney,  215 
PwllheU,  ilSL  IM. 

Quakers,  500. 

Quarries ; see  Minerals,  Stone. 
Queensboroiigh,  199.  488. 
Quicksilver,  5u7. 

RadcliSe,  191. 

Radnor,  162.  196. 

Radnorshire,  484.  496.  528. 
general  descrip- 
tion, 461.  496. 

Rags,  506. 

Railways.  377.502.  510. 
Ramsay,  165.  487. 

Ramsbury,  490. 

Ramsey,  IH.^.  480.  487. 
Ramsgate.  202.  488. 518. 

Rape  seed,  503. 

Rating,  528 ; see  Poor  L.iw. 
Ravenglass,  495. 

Rayleigh,  488. 

Beading,  230.  489. 

Redbridge.  489. 

Red  car,  495. 

Redditch,  316.  IIL 
Redruth,  29L  191* 

Eecth,  413,  495. 

H«igate,  217.487. 

Rhaiadr,  10,  ^ 165.  123, 
496. 


Rhavadcr,  2£L  462, 166. 196. 
liheidiol,  166. 

Rhuabon,  475.  496.  509. 
Rhubarb,  514. 

Rhuddlan,  42L  196. 

Rhyronev,  76.  449. 

Ribble,  21.  525. 

Ribbons,  505. 

Kibchestor,  494. 

Rico,  516. 

Richmond,  Surrey,  217.  489. 

— ■ — Yorkshire,  412. 191. 

Rickmanswortb,  156.  487. 
Ringwood,  225.  489. 

Ripley,  494. 

Ripon,  399.  494. 

Risborough,  487. 

Risca,  449. 

Rivers  of  England,  19.  27. 
Rochdale,  390.  494.  498. 
505. 

Rochester,  196.  488.  498.  509. 
516- 

Rochford,  488. 

Rockingham,  492. 

Roman  mine,  464. 

stations,  222.  469.  478. 

191. 

roads,  351.  367.  873. 

walls,  447. 

Romford,  188.  488. 

Romney,  2(i5.  449.  482. 
Bomsey,  22.5.  489. 

Rope ; see  Cordage. 

Ross,  366-  491. 

Roth  bury,  447,  495. 
Rotherfield,  488. 

Rotherham,  406.  494. 
Kotherhithf,  215. 

Roihwell,  326- 192. 

Rowley,  493. 

Royston,  154,  487. 

Royton,  494. 

Uuabon,  115. 196.  569. 
Ruddian,  477.  496. 

Rogby,  319.  491. 

Rugely,  359. 498. 

Bum,  513. 

Rumney,  78.  449. 

Rumsey,  225.  489. 

Runcorn,  372.  494. 

Russia,  566.  613^  ^ 515. 
Ruthin,  474.  485.  496. 
Rutlandshire,  geography  of, 

33L  186.  185.  162.  562. 
528. 

Ryde,  227. 189. 

Rye,  211. 157. 188.  518. 

Sacking,  505. 

Saddleback,  19. 

Saddlers,  506.  523. 
Saddleworth,  404.  494. 
Safflower,  514. 

Saffron  Walden,  190. 

Sap,  513. 

Sail-making,  508. 


St.  Agnes,  491. 

St.  Albans,  155. 16L 
St.  Asaph,  470.  496. 

St.  Austell,  491. 

St  Bees’,  5. 162. 195. 

St  Briavels,  249. 

St  Columb,  491. 

St  David’s,  4.58. 

St  Donatt's,  453. 

St  (ilennan't,  491. 

St.  Helen's,  692. 189. 161- 
St  Ives  (Huntingdonshire), 
165.  487. 

(Cornwall),  297.  491. 

St  Jndwal  Islands,  470. 

St  Margaret’s  Island,  457. 

St  Mawe’s,  491. 

St  Neou,  165.487, 

St  Winifred’s  Well,  176. 
Salford  ; see  Manchester. 
Salisbury,  255.  490. 

Salop ; see  Shropshire. 

Salt,  28-  368- 136.  568.  515. 
Saltash,  295.  491. 

Saltfiect,  162. 

Sandbach,  371.  493. 

Sandgate,  204. 

Sandwich,  203.  488. 

Sark,  485. 

Sariaporilla,  514. 

Savings  banks,  51 Q. 

Saws,  506. 

Sawyers,  508. 

Saxmundham,  488. 
Scarborough,  410.  495.  609. 
518. 

Schoolmasters,  501. 

Schools  in  London,  CJhrist’a 
Hospital,  143. 

Charter- 

House,  143. 

Mcr- 

ebaut  Taylors’,  143. 

Univur- 

. aity  College,  144. 
' West- 
minster, 143. 

Scilly  IsUnds,  29L 186. 491. 
Scotland ; see  Great  Britain. 

- - — islands  and  coast  of, 

1. 

— • extent  of  surface,  7, 

- ■ — statistics,  497. 
further  physical  de- 
scription of,  82i  6^ 

rivers  and  valleys,  87. 

103. 

Sculcoates,  417. 

Seaford,  488. 

Seabam,  496.  516. 

Seaton,  495. 

Sedberg,  166.  403. 

Sedgcficld,  439. 

Sedgoley,  493. 

Segontium,  469. 

Seiont,  468. 

Selby,  165*  196. 
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S«nna,  514. 

Serk,  m. 

Servants,  500,  501.  518. 

Settle,  iO(L 

Seven  Oaki,  195.  488. 

Severn  and  its  basin,  76. 243. 

36L  A5L  4^  463. 
SbaiVetbary,  264.  490. 

Shap,  Ifi, 

Sheep,  m.  511.  512.  524. 
Sheemess,  199.  488. 

Sheffield,  iM.  iSL  &QL 

518.  525. 

ShefTord,  487. 

Shellac,  514. 

Sheppey,  Isle  of,  199.  482. 

4S8, 

Shcpton  Mallet,  273-  490. 
Sherborne,  265.  490. 

Sherbnm,  406.  490.  494. 
Shields,  North,  444.  495. 498. 

508,  509. 

— - South,  436. 

Shiffbal,  355. 4^5, 

Shipping,  508.  51^  523. 
Shipston-on-Stour,  491. 
Shoemakers,  500.  501.  606. 
523. 

Shore,  length  of,  ^ 7i 
Shorebam,  New,  208. 

Old,  208  488.  518. 

Shrewsbury,  363.  493. 
Shropshire,  62.  12.  483.  465. 
493.497.502.  Su6,SQ7.S28. 

— geography  of,  860. 

493. 

population  of,  493. 

Sidmouth,  286.  490. 

SUchester,  222. 

Sileby,  492. 

Silk  manufiMture,  505.  518, 
514.51L623. 

Silver,  272.  429.  434.  469. 
471.  477.  470.  507.  509, 

519.  515.  513.  5^  ^ 
Plate. 

Sion  House,  150. 
Sittingbourne,  199.  488. 
Skerries,  478. 

Skiddaw,  1^  sm  Cumbtfland. 
Skipton,  4QQ.  494. 

Skokhara,  457. 

Skomer,  457. 

SUte,  13.  463.  465.  46L  469. 

473.  479.  509. 

Sleaford,  339.  492. 

Slebecb,  457. 

Slough,  487. 

Smelting,  449.  452.  508  ; see 
Copper. 

Smethwick,  493. 

Smitbfield  Market^  146. 
Smiths,  ^ 523. 

Snettisham,  487. 

Snowdon,  467. 

Soap,  60^  519.  515.  518. 
Soda,  508 ; tc«  Salt. 


Roham,  ilL  437. 
Somersetshire,  55.  488.  485. 
499.  49L  5^  592.  596i 
597.  523. 

— ■ — geographical  ac- 

count of,  266.  490- 

population,  490. 

Somerton,  274.  490. 

Sorlings,  297.  483.  491. 
Southaia,  491. 

Southampton,  222.  489.  508. 

513.  ^517.  525. 
Southampton,  Shire ; see  Hamp- 
shire. 

South  Cave,  420,  49.5. 

Downs,  5^  207. 

Southend,  189.  488. 

South  Molton,  288.  490. 
Southport,  494. 

South  Stack,  472. 

Southwark,  214.  486 ; see 
London. 

Southwell,  344.  492. 
SouthwoM,  183.  488. 

Spin.  513,  514,  515. 

Spalding,  339.  492. 

Spermaceti,  514. 

Spilsby,  337.  492. 

Spithcad,  225. 

Spirits,  5Q8.  510.  518 : see 
Publican. 

Stafford,  356.  493. 
Staffordshire,  25.  488.  485. 
492.  49L  592*  5^  597. 
528. 

' geography  of,  352. 

492. 

population,  492. 

■ - ■ rating  to  taxes, 
628. 

Staines,  150.  486. 

Staindrop,  439.  495. 
Stalbridge,  265.  490. 

Stamford,  338.  492, 

Stamp  duties,  517,  518. 
Stanhope,  439.  495. 
STATisnoxL  Sbctiov,  431 ; 
see  Population,  Agriculture, 
Manufactures. 

Staveley,  492. 

Stayley,  493. 

Stayleybridge,  494. 

Steamers,  512,  513. 

Steventon,  162.  491. 

Steyning,  209.  488. 

Stilton,  165. 

Stockbridge,  221.  489. 
Stockport,  373.  498.  504. 
Stockton,  43L  495.  596*  512. 
517. 

Stock  see  Debt 
Stoke  Perry,  487. 

— cm  Trent ; see  Potteries. 
Stokesley,  412.  495. 

Stone  (Staffordshire),  857. 493. 
■ 508.  611  ; see  Alabaster, 
Qypsnm,  Lime, Marble,  Slate. 


Stonehottte,  2S2. 

Stony  Stratfird,  158.  487.  t 
Stourbridge,  312.  491.  507j  J 
Stoorport,  311.  491. 

Stowe,  158.  •fr" 

Stow  Market,  184.  487>  > ssr'i 

on  the  Wold,  249.  490l 

Stratford-upon-Avon,  321. 491. 
Stratton,  491, 


Straw  plaitii^ 59(CL  fiO&a 
Stroud,  247.  490. 

Sturmittster,  490. 

Newtd^26«.490. 

Sudbury,  185.  487. 

Suffolk,  SL  42.  432.  485.-487. 
497.  502.  509.  698. 

■ araeasment  52H  - 

geogr^diical 

of,  13L  437. 

ttatistioa  of.  4S7»* 

Sugar,  593.  5^  510,  512. 
515.  617. 

Suicides,  524.  •,->  - 

Sulphur, ill.  514.  V.. 

Sunderlwd,  436,  49M  4iML 

696.593*517. 

Sunnhighill,  489. 

Surrey,  4M>, 

too,  501.  Wft.  610.  S8B. 

■ — — assessment  of,  528. 

geographical  accoontof^ 

212.  433. 

population  of,  488. 

Suuez,  483,  436*  463.  599. 
699.623. 

assessment  of,  528. 

geographical  account 

of,  295.  4M. 

population  of,  488. 

Sutton,  492  498. 

Bridge,  492.  515. 

Coldfield,  319.  49L  ’ 

in-Ashfield,  492. 

Sl  Mary,  492. 

Su-nffham,  180.  487. 
Swannage,  268.  490. 

Swansea,  449.  451.  496.  509. 

517. 

Sweden,  514, 515. 

Swindon,  258,  490. 
Swineshead,  492. 

Swinford,  491.  492. 

Syria,  514. 


Taaf,  31.  449.  454,  455. 
Tadcaster,  4Q6.  494. 
Tai-bach,  453. 

Tailors,  500.  508. 
Talgarth,  454,  455.  496. 
Tallow,  599.  514. 
Tamworth,  358.  493. 
Tanat,  463. 

Tanners,  506. 

Tarporley,  871.  493. 
Tattershall,  857*  492 
Taunton,  273.  490. 
Tavistock,  23L  490. 
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Tawe,  7fi.iiA.i6L  I 

Taxation,  fil6.  I 

table  of  astenment, 

m.  , 

Tea,  Slfi.  513.  61L  I 

Teanie,  iflL  I 

Teea,22. 

Teiry,  78,  li.  155.  ififi. 
Teigninouth,  2fti.  490. 
Tenbury,  811.  491.  , 

Tenby,  i5fi.  ififi. 

Tcnterden,  200.  488. 

Tetbury,  218.  489. 
Tewkeabnry,  246.  489. 

Thame,  241,  489. 

Thames  Riter,  47. 

Thanet,  Isle  of,  202.  482. 
Thatcham,  489. 

Thaxted,  IfiL  488. 

Thetford,  180. 132. 

Think,  ill.  495. 

Thornbury,  248.  489. 

Thorne,  405.  494. 

Thrapston,  326.  492. 

Thread,  505. 

Ticehurst,  488. 

Tickbill,  106.  ifli. 

Tideswell,  350.  492. 

Tilbury  Fort,  13fi. 

Timber,  508.  514.  517. 

Tin,  2Ifi.  2fiL  156.  SOL  5Qfi. 
5LfL 

Tindale,  484. 

Tintem  Abbey,  802. 

Tipton,  49.3. 

Tiverton,  287.  490. 

Tobacco,  60L  Mi  ^ fill 
517.  513. 

ToddingtoB,  487. 

Todmorden,  494. 

Tools,  506. 

Topsham,  287.  490. 

Torbay,  285. 

Torrington,  288. 190. 

Torquay,  235.  491. 

Tolness,  285.  490. 

Towcester,  825.  492. 

Tower,  1^ 

Towns,  statistics  of,  486.  497. 
Townships,  481.  482. 

Towy,  sL  455. 

Towyn,  467. 

Trade,  statistics  of,  500.  512. 
Tmcth  Bach,  465. 

Mawr,  Mi 

Transportation,  502. 

Tre<iegar,  454. 

Tregaron,  461.  492. 

Tregony,  491. 

Trenuuloc,  470.  495. 

Trent  River,  and  its  afflnents, 
33. 

Tring,  155.  487. 

Trinidad,  513. 

Trowbridge,  255.  490. 

Truro,  2fi5. 19L  513. 
Tunbridge,  198.  488. 


Tunbridge  Wells,  lfi3. 133. 
Tunnel,  33.  ILL 
Tunsiall,  lfi3. 

Turkey,  ^ 511. 

Turpentine,  511. 

Tuscany,  514.  515. 

Tutbury,  360.  493. 

Tuxford,  3t5-  492. 

Twerton,  49lL 
Tweed,  valleys  of  the,  14. 

T weedmouth,  495. 
Twickenham,  150. 

Tyne,  2L 

Tynemouth,  445.  495. 
Type-founding,  506.  523. 

Uckficld,  133. 

Ulles  Water,  19.  424. 
ITlventone,  382.  494.  506. 
Union;  see  Poor  Law. 

United  Slates,  505.  60L  512, 
513.  514.515. 

Uppingham,  332.  492. 

Upton,  311.  491. 

Usk,  13.  30L  153. 

Uttoxeter,  357.  494. 

Uxbridge,  15u.  136. 


Valleys  of  Qreat  Britain,  Ifi. 


27.  . 

Var®,  l78. 

Venemela,  ^ 61L  515. 
Ventnor,  131L 
Vinegar,  5o8. 

Vital  statistics;  see  Population. 


Waindeet,  837.  492. 

WakehekI,  4o4.  494, 

Wales,  statisticfl,  131.  496. 497. 
193.  50L  504.  609,  510. 
523. 

extent  of  surface, L 484. 

general  description,  114. 

448. 

- mountains  and  rivers  of, 
63.  72* 

Walkinghara,  or  Oakinghom, 
139. 

Wallachia,  513.  515. 
Wallingford,  231.  139. 
Walsall,  353. 193.  5i9L 
Walsham,  North,  178.  487. 
Walaingbam,  179.  487. 
Waltham  Abbey,  188. 133. 

on  the  Wolds,  492. 

Walthamstowo,  188. 

Walton,  494. 

■ — on  Thames,  489. 
Wandsworth,  216. 

Wanstead,  188. 

Wantage,  232.  4SQ. 

Warboys,  487. 

Ware,  154.  486. 

Wareham,  264.  490. 
Warminster,  256.  400. 
Warrington,  391.  494.  507. 
Warwick,  320.  491. 


Warwickshire,  483.  136.  491. 

495.  497.  499.  .502,  .5(t6.  528. 
geographical  ac- 
count of,  313.  491. 

Wash,  rivers  of  the,  39. 
Watchet,  490. 

Wateb-makiag,  509.  .52.*!. 
Waterworks,  UL  215. 
Watford,  15L  13L 
Watlington,  242.  490. 

Watt’s  Dyke,  475.  478. 
Wavertree,  494. 

Wax,51L 
Wear,  Valley  of,  23. 

Weaving;  tm  Cotton,  Flax, 
Silk,  Woollen. 

Wednesbury,  359.  493. 
Wcdnesfield,  493. 

Weedon,  492. 

Wellingborongh,  826.  491. 
Wellington  (Sbrapsbire),  864. 
493. 

(Somersetshire), 

27.5.  490. 

WcUs  (Norfolk),  179.  ISL 
— (Somersetshire),  271. 
490. 

Welshpool,  464.  496. 

Welwyn,  487. 

Wem.  36L  193. 

Wendover,  158.  487. 

Wcnlock,  366L  493*  50L 
Weobly,  306.  19L 
Wemeth,  493 

West  Bromwich,  859.  493. 
507. 

Wesibury,  2,56.  490. 
Westerbom,  195.  488. 
Westham,  188. 

West  Indies,  ^ 513,  6^ 
515. 

Westminster,  185.  486. 
Westmoreland,  IL  105.  467. 
484.  486  49.5  592.  .507.528. 

geography  of, 

422  486 

Weston -on-Sea,  490. 

Wetberby,  400. 

Weymouth,  262.  490.  518. 
Wl^ebone,  514. 

Whalley,  131. 191. 

Whitby,  U_L  195.  503.  518. 
Whitchurch  (Hampshire),  222. 
489. 

(Shropshire),  365. 
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Whitehaven,  13L.  195.  5£16. 
WhitSeld,  lfi2. 

W'biling,  461. 

Whittlesea,  487. 

Wickham  Brook,  185. 
Wickwar,  248.  490. 

Wigan,  39L  191. 

Wight,  Isle  of,  225. 133.  IfiiL 
525. 

■ general  description  of, 
225.  525. 


MO 


INDEX. 


Wigitoo,  492. 

Wigton,  431.  495. 

'WillenhAlU  AQX  ^ 

Wilton, 

Wiltahire,  &L  4E3. 

497.  500.  62a. 

— geographical  account 

of,  261L  4ii0- 

Wimbome  Minater,  265.  4SQ. 
Winandennere,  21L  424. 
Wincanton,  272.  490. 
Winchcom^,  249.  489. 
Winchelsea,  211.  488. 
Winchcater,  22iL  489. 
Windermere,  2Qm  424. 

Windle,  494. 

Windsor,  230.  480. 

Wine,  &ia.  iia. 

Winlaton,  49.5. 

Winslow,  153.  487. 

Winster,  35o.  402. 
Wire-working,  505. 
Wirksworth,  340.  492. 
Wisbeach,  112.  481.11111 
Wiston,  459.  49ti. 

Wilham,  liO.  438. 

Witney,  241.  489. 

WiUon,  493. 

Wireliscombe,  275.  490. 
Wnion,  OIL  485. 

\Vobum,  lfl2.  48L 
Woking,  489. 

Wokingham,  282.  489. 


Wolsingham,  489.  495. 
Wolverhampton, a&iL  498. 498. 

506. 

Wolverton,  487. 

Woodbridge,  487. 

Woodford,  laa. 

Woodstock,  240.  489. 

W^oo) ; see  Woollen. 

Wooler,  447.  495. 

Woollen  manufacture,  996. 51^ 
5U. 

Woolwich,  195. 

Wootton  Bassett,  253.  490. 
Worcester,  3u9.  492. 
Worcestershire,  483.  486.  492. 
499.  502.  606.  607,  698- 
528. 

■ ■ geographical  ac- 
count of,  807.  49‘i. 

population  of, 

492. 

Workington,  432. 

W orksop,  343.  492. 

Worsley,  494. 

Worsted,  4&L  595.  614j  see 
Woollen  manufacture. 
Worthing,  209.  488. 

Wpttou  Basset,  258.  490. 

undcr-Bdge,  489. 

Wragby,  337.  492. 

Wrexham,  474.  496. 

Wye,  75.  454.  49L  46^ 
Wymondham,  179.  487T 


Wynnstay,  475. 

Wyre,  2£j  see  Fleetwood-on* 
Wyre. 

Tarham,  177. 

Tarm,  or  Taurm,  412.  495. 
Yarmouth,  227. 487. 482.  608^ 
509.  517.  . 

Yaxley,  65.  48L 
Yeovil,  274*  499. 

York,  196.  896.  495.  608. 
Yorkshire,  16.  28. 196.  590. 

geography  of,  16. 

898.  498.  415.  496. 

— population,  1841, 
495. 

—  rating  of  to  poor 

rate  and  property  tax,  528 

statistics  of,  484. 

486.  495.  4^  498,  499. 
^ 692.  594.  597.  60^ 
519.  528. 

Yorkshire,  Bast  Riding,  415. 
528. 

— ' North  Riding,  498. 

528. 

— ^ West  Riding,  398. 
528. 

Yrfon,  75.  454. 

Ystwith,  75.  469. 

Zinc,  348.  865.  396.  465. 

477.  507.  5Q9.  514 
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